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PATllONISERS. 

Patronising is not im act confined to those endowed 
with superior means or rank; it is a dis{)osition of 
human nature, disttibiited without any regard to ex- 
traneous circumstances. Sometimes it is found in per- 
sons of comparatively humble cmidition, and not in them 
exorcised on their inferiors alone, but occasionally upon 
their superiors also. For example, a country gentleman 
will sometimes find that « sterw'ard or land-agent, whom 
he has newly engaged, proves to be k remarkably patro- 
nising person. Almost every one will ascertain, on recol- 
lection, that he has two or three extremely condescend- 
ing frien(^ in^ grades considerably beneath his own ; 
and all middle-aged aTid elderly persons, grave and 
reverend as they may be, must have their experiences 
of a patronising order of young men with beards as yet 
scarce conscious of a razor. I met with one a few years 
ago, wljo quite overcame me with the condescending 
c-omplirnents he paid to my writings. How often, too, 
do we see the patronising spirit exercised in cases where 
we arc not parties ! ]^)or authors, for instance, speak- 
ing encouragingly of the juvenile efforts of a Dickens — 
or politicians, witli scarcely a vote, expressing an incli- 
nation to think ^vcll of the Duke of W ellington. Per- 
haps of all persons in the world, none are so much ob- 
jects of the patronising spirit as statesmen. They arc 
decried by many, but they arc also putted on the back 
l»y many. When Mr Canning came into power, he met 
with much opposition among his old friends j but at 
that very time three shopkeepers in a particular street 
in Edinburgh, without the slightest reference to his own 
imaginary case of the three tailors of Tooley Street, 
met in a back shop, and agreed to give him their sup- 
port. What stories could most ‘members’ tell of the 
patronage which they hf^ met with amongst voters ! 
It woul^ put human nature into quite a new point of 
vie\v. Well might Wordsworth, impressed with a sense 
of the universality of benevolence, exclaim that the 
IKKirest poor like to be the dispensers of some small 
blessings. 

Theie is a particular doss of patronisers in whom 
benevolence appears as so exclusively the guiding prin- 
ciple of their nature, that they are nothing unless 
condesconding, They only can speak when^doing so 
appears afikble. If they cannot look at a friend with 
downward of grace and favour, they will 

hot look at him at The«sie persons get into such a 
habit of patropisingi that, where rank and other dr- 
cumf tances make it utterly impos^ble, they feel dls- 
apl^Rted; apd eoueeiye a4 antipathy in consequence 

OT' ■ of: brilliant :g^; 


unjust; but they cannot help it. It is* all from an 
exclusi^g y ss of sympathy towards the humble and 
meek. Ami is not this quite right What need have 
high people, who are so well off, to be kindly or even 
justly considered? And where^oat merits exist, and 
are generally acknowledged, what use is there for a 
particular person admitting them? It is only where 
there are humble circumstances and poor deservings, 
that tliere is any gallantry in showing kindness. The 
poor need all the justice possible^ and it is right to give 
it them; but the rich being such favourites of fortune^ 
it is no less proper that they slipuld be detracted froth 
and depreciated, were it only to save them from being 
too much puffed up. 

True to their instinct, this class of patronisers in- 
variably desert their proteges when they cease to In- 
quire encouragement, A man may have been a paragon 
of earthly excellences with them for twenty years, 
during which he was of mean estate, and one in whom 
the world at large saw no fine qualities ; but let a large 
bequest suddenly enrich him, or let him by some bril- 
liant act all at once become an object of general admi-' 
ration, and the patronisers instantly dismiss him frppi 
fiivour. Bo, also, when anyone is suddenly ruined jn 
some blameless way, or sinks out of popular esteem,^ the 
patroniser is surp to become bis friend, althon^ lie 
never before could endure him. So certain is this pro- 
cedure, that you might play upon a patroniser’s mind — 
bringing out all the expected efiects — with as much pre- 
cision as upon a musical instrum|Qt. Tell him some day, 
with regard to one of those he fortnerly disliked, that he 
has lost all his fortune saw a trifle, or has five children i 
ill at once, or is thought to be falling into a consnmp- 
tion ; and at the same time, with regard to another of tite' 1 
opposite class, that his uncle is at length dead, and 1^ ' 
has set up a curricle ; and you will bo sure to find all the i 
wonted opinions reversed. Look, then, for kind wor^ *1 
about the one, and sarcasm at the other So, also^ | 
you acquaint me with tlie exact amount of tlie nalt piEi 
and acquired ^ifts of the individual proposed 
brought into contact with a patroniser, I will 
precisely the natm*e of the reception which may^ 
pected. Is it a person of generally interesUng j 

then look for somethjng very frigid. Is it ittnrii%^^ 
of the large family of the passable ? then 
sonable amount of civility. Btit let it 
homely person, and the utmost kindness lyhich 1 

■the nature, of the pateGmisor:tO:.;s||(^ 

The spirit of this class of patfbnlsM can be 
::detected in om' ■;periodi 9 id;:i|i||^^ 
think it right to:8peak .a|;feiii^^ 

M’authors^as. 

'of 
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a very difierent course. They reserve all their cordialit^y the corrupted and sel^sh; thus does our pride ever kick 
for the poorer children of genius, and the persons who out against all that is designed for our benefit. Of 
write amazingly well considering their circumstances, course no true-spir^jbed patroniser would allow^ himself 
They are never without some particular protege of this to he aficctcd by such marks of ingratitude on the part 
kind, whose productions they hold to be the wonder of of his subjects. Placed by his own sensations on a 
the age, and whom they flourish in the faces of all other pedestal so lofty, he can calmly look down and smile on 
classes of the community, as if none of them could have the petulant recalcitrations oi the poor emmets whom 
brought forth such a miracle. Nor is the kindness of he desires to take under his protection, 
this .conduct more to be admired than is tlie heroic con- „ 1 

stancy with which they will persist in praising one whom ^ ^ — 


most of the world besides sets down as a clown or a pre- 
tender. The volumes of such an editor become a series 
of shelves filled with the bedusted busts of the Great 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

DISTRIBUTION OP MARINE LIFE, 


Obscure. On the other hand, he wages relentless w^ar As on land there is an obvious distribution of plants 
gainst writers of good repute, or who liave happened and animals according to conditions of temperature, 
to hit the public taste, imlesa indeed they sliould liave liglit, soil, food, and the like, so under the waters oi 
chanced, like Byron, to incur some more or less general the ocean there seems to exist a similar arrangement 
odium from tlielr personal conduct, in which case they of organic being. The ranges and habitats of terrestrial 
b^ome fit to^ be placed on the same bright platform life have been ascertained with some degree of correct- 
with the prodigies aforesaid. The fact is, the sole quality ness, in consequence of the ground of investigation 
required in the heroes of such an editor, is simply the being of an accessible nature; but the difficulties at- 
negative one of being i under a cloud. Good qualities tending submarine research have hitherto limited our 
universally esteemed are, with him, the sole disquaiifi- knowledge in that direction to the scantiest results, 
cation. And thus it is, tliat, when it liappons by a re- Respecting land animals, we know that many — as the 
markable cliance tliat one of the proteges of our editor horse, ox, wolf, and dog — have a -wide geographic range 
advances into good fame, he is then sure to be taken to assigned them ; that others~as the elephant, lion, uikI 
pieces. He has been spoiled by success. Tie has become monkey — are confined to a comparatively narrow re- 
one of the world’s great men. Nature and our editor gion ; wdiile some — as the kangaroo and ornithorhyn- 
cast him offi chus of New Holland — are peculiar to the districts they 

In following out his. benevolent system, a pat roniscr inhabit As with the Fauna, so with the terrestrial 
Sa generally seen to he animated by a principle of extra- Flora : the palms, tree-ferns, and Canes of the tropics 


duced in conversation, allow these persons or things to standing tliis natural limit to terrestrial life and vege- 
pass uncliaratterised accordingly. But this the patro- tation, there are certain tribes of plants and animals 

niser never does. Let any man, woman, or child be capable of Ixiing acclimatised; tliat is, of living and 

I spoken of in his jircsence, and he deems it a duty jwopagating their kind in regions not originally in- 
! to stop the conversation instantly, that 4ie may tell habited by them. If they find in these new situations 

I ypu what is his opinion of that; person — tlic oinuion all the conditions necessary to their growth and per- 

ueing of course always favourable in proportion to tiie fcction, they w'ill continue unchanged ; if not, they wdil 
lowly estate or humility of merits of the individual either undergo modifications to meet the altered eir- 
idlUded to. There may be no occasion whatever for tlie comstances under which they exist, or tliey will die out 
opinion, as far as others present are onceriied; and entirely. The liabitats of land species may be extended 
they may feel it rather irksome to hear some one who either by natural or artificial means ; hut to the foniier 
takes no particularly illuminating or (iiitertaining share process rivers, seas, and mountains oppose barriers 
in the conversation always coming out w itli — ‘ Oh, yes, which an) wholly unknown in a uniform element like 
I think very well of that man ;* or ‘ I have no good opi- the ocean. 

nion of that other or ‘ The manners of that young lady Turning now^ to mariiiG life, a similar distribution 
please me very much;’ or ‘That old woman looks to seems to present itself; and it has been long known 
me a very haughty disagreeable person;’ but the patro- that many tribes -as the Greenland whale, the sper- 
niaer is not to be restrained by any such considerations, maccti wdiale, the shark, the cod, and herring — are 
It may be of great importance that miy opinion is pro- found only in certain regions ; that the shell-iisli of 
seated, and a regard to candor^ makes it necessary that temperate shores are widely different from those of 
i Should conceal nothing which / think. Therefore / tropi(‘al seas ; and that some families, from their pecu- 
must t(3il what / think of everything. Tlie merit of liar conformations, are restricted within the narrowest 
this boldness is of course the greater, in proportion as limits. Beyond some broad facts like these, we are uii- 
the patroniser is a person of comparative unimportance* acquainted w ith the limits assigned to free-swimmiug 
ill the company, or as the subject is presunuably above animals, as there is no barrier to their passage from 
his comprehension. When he happens to be one wdiose one part of the ocean to another, as the temperature of 
opinion nobody would think of setting any store by, or the w^uter is not svibiect to extreme variations like that 
wishing to hear at all even upon the most trivial sub- of the land, and as their choice of one locality in pre- 
ject, the magnanimity of the procedure is almost too ference to another must depend upon food and other 
much for common terras of praise. It becomes truly less perceptible causes. The case is somewhat difibient 
delightful, thus linked among a race where good breed- wdth shell-fish, many of which are destitute of locomotive 
ing and tame common sense haye nearly obliterated powers, 'unless when in the larvous state. Thus, this , 
all the finer traits of human nature, to find one of the division of marine life may be regarded as fixed or se- 
most unimportant persons present asserting the native dentary, and as bearing a close analogy to terrestrial 
rijf ut of all to pronounce fully and freely upon every- plants whose dispersion can only ta^ place by their 
. seeds, which are borne about by Winof, rivers, &C. just 

• unfor^nate circumstance connected as the eggs or larvse of shell-flsb are often transported! 

patronising spirit and manner. It is apt to be to new regions by oceanic currents. From the statiofi- 
Jppy as offensive. This of course arises ary and accessible character th6 M0Uusea, tl^^^^^ 

BlS the self-esteem of those parties— a feeling tribution has receive^ the greatest share of attention ; 

on their part, that all consideration of the and bearing in mina that they occupy the W of the 
ana candour vridcli animate the patroniiers sea aa plants occupy the aurfaee of the land, tlie reader 
» The best ^timents of ,rl|ich may be able to a^^ce^te tbs «oi»dHiiaos anim by 
ail to nemm ^ . 
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Besides conditions of soil, moi^ure, light, &c. plants 
are regulated in their distribution by aliitudef or ele* 
vation above til© ordinary sea-level? For every hundred 
feet of ascent, there is a proportional fall of the ther- 
mometer, so that degrees of altitude are equivalent in 
their effects upon vegetable life to a removal from a tro- 
pical to a temperate region, or from temperate latitudes 
to the arctic circle. Thus, at the height of .5000 feet in 
Britain, and 16,000 at the equator, we arrive at the 
region of perpetual snow ; in ojhcr words, at grounds as 
destitute of vegetation as the frozen zone. This inti- 
mate relation between altitude and decrease of tempe- 
rature accounts for the fact, that the base of a mountain 
may be clotlied witli tlie vegetation of tropical India, 
the sides witli that of temperate England, and the 
euniniit with the mosses and lichens of icy Jjahrador. 
Many mountains exhibit sucJi liclts of vegetation ; the 
most familiar instances being Mount -d'itna. TcnerinTc, 
and Ararat. 'J'ournefort, in ascending the latter, had 
observed at its foot the plants of Western Asia; but a 
little way up he recognized the vegetable forms of Italy; 
at a still higher level those of central Frmice; next, 
those of Sweden ; and beyond tliern the Flora of Lap- 
land. Now, precisely as altilude affects the distribution 
of plants, BO does depth exercise an influence on the dis- 
tribution of shell-fish along the bed of the ocean. This 
fact, first adverted to by certain Italian ])liilosoi)hers to- 
wards the end of last century, has recently been revived 
hyl’rofessor Edward Forbes of King’s college, Londoi.,* 
who has brought t» light several other interesting cir- 
cumstances rc lativc to the laws wliicli govern the dis- 
persion of^^noltuscons animals. 

According to Mr Forbes, ‘ ccrtai?t species lice in certain 
paris^ according to the depths so that the sca-bed pre- 
sents a series of zones or rcifums^ each peopled hjj its 
pecaliai inhuhitants' This be illustrates 1/y the ■w(;ll- 
knowm fact, that the space between high ami low v.ater- 
rnarks on viic jb'itisb coasts — narrow as it may soem- - 
is peopled by different tribes, wdiich live at different 
distances from tbe sliore. Thus tlic auricula, common 
whelk, and barnacle, arc found at the very margin of 
high water, along with certain sea-wceds, as 
or Iceland mos.s, of the shops; a little farther seaward 
these disappear, and are succeeded by the silvery troelius, 
thC' .sea- anemones, and other forms of idants and aiii- 
mals; wdiile towards the margin of low water the razor- 
sViclls, aseidians, the dulse, and numerous zoophytes pre- 
vail. All over this tidal space, however, eectain races, as 
the common limi)it and edible mussel, abound, shoAving 
tliat they have what is termed a Avider range of liabitat 
than leiy of the individual genera above-mentioned. 
Now, iirooisely as in this space, which any one can 
examine for himself during the ebb tide, so along the 
inaccessible portioTis of the sea-bed different fiimi- 
lies of shell-fish are distributed. Some occupy com- 
paratively narrow zones; others spread over spaces 
which include the zones occupied by several families ; 
but the number of families ahvays gradually decreases 
as we descend, till a depth is arrived at as tho- 
roughly destitute of life as the tops of the snow-covered 
mountains are of terrestruil vegetation. In the British 
seas, the space alternately covered and exposed by the 
tide is termed the littoral zonc^ and is peopk^d by w'ell- 
known races; it constitutes the first region in Mr 
Forbes'S system of classification. The zone which suc- 
ceeds is that of tli(3 laminaikv, or broad-leaved sea- 
weeds, omoiig which live some of the most brilliantly- 
coloured aud elegant inhabitants of the ocean. It is 
also the chosen iikbitat of the nudibranchous mollusca, 
t»r sea-slugs, and is that region in Avhich the Flora of 
the sea appeal’s to have ib maximum development. 
Beyond thf kminm'im zone there is generally a belt of 
mud or grav^^ lid^bited by numerous bivalve mollusca ; 
and this is succeeded by the region of cordUines, 

♦ a mimwu m G«dogy by Submarine Besearobes j 
bcins tba substijince of a o<mimimlcatipu made to the lloyal lasti* < 
tutlcm of Bri VftU. 


which, ranging from a depth of fi:om twenty to forty 
fathoms, alxiunds in beautiful flexible zoophy^, and in 
numerous species of mollusca and crustaCea, to be pro- 
cured only by means of the dredge. Deeper still is a 
region as yet but little explored, from which are drawn 
up the more massive corals found on our shoreSi; iUJCom- 
panied by the tercbratulu, orbieula, and other 'bmeliiO'- 
podous mollusca. As in the British seas, so in the 
eastern Mediterranean Mr I^'orbcs lias found the sa^me 
characteristic distribution of Bpecies from the shore- 
margin to the depth of 230 fathoms — the lowest point 
he liad the opportunity of examining. Thus it apiiears, 
that as on land diOerent tribes of plants are found at 
different altitudes, so along the bottom of the sea various 
races of shell- fish aiul fuel arc diseovtired at various 
depths; and as on land some vegetable families are 
fitted to flourish ovci a AAuder range of height, so under 
the watv^i^ certain juollusca are capable of adapting 
tlioiiLselvts M wider zone of sea-bottom. For ex- 
ample, one class may be limitcid to a range of from two 
to six latlioms in depth, Avliikj ar^other nourishes in equal 
abundance ovt^r a zone of from two to fifteen fathoms, 
though ncitiu r are to be met Avith in soundings of 
thirty. 

I’hc next conclusion arrived at is, tliat * the number of 
species is much less in the lower zones than in the upper^ 
Here, as in the former case, the, fact is in strict accor- 
dance Avith Aviiat takes place among terrestrial vegeta- 
tion. The genial warmth, moisture, and soil found at 
tlic base of a mountain, iiourishes a more luxuriant and 
Aniricd Flora than its sides or top; so also do the littoral 
and. shallow zones of the sea-bottom support a greater 
number and A'aricty of species than those of extreme 
(k;i)th. ‘ Sca-Avet^ds,’ saj s ]\lr Forbes, ‘ become fewqr 
and fcAA'cr in tbe lower zones, and dwindle to a single 
spcci(?s, a nnUrpora, at the depth of 200 fathoms, , 

lowest jcgion sounded in the McditoiTanean exceeds itt 
extent all the oilier regions together ; yet its Fauna is 
comparatively sm.all : tlie number of testaceous species 
found Avas only eight. In the littoral zone there were 
above; 150 sp(‘cies ; hence avc may fairly infer, that as 
there is a zero of vegetable lift:, so there is one of ani- 
niM life.’ The deductions to be drawm from this fact 
arc of great interest, and bear ifiost importantly on the 
conclusions of geology. As on land Ave have the greatest 
number and variety of vegetables flourishing tiround us 
in accessible positions, so in the ocean the greatest va- 
riety of life s warms along the shores and in the shallowest 
Avaters. Tlie rarefaction of the atmosphere and other 
changes Avhich arise from altitude, sensibly affect the 
niimher and kind of vegetable forms ; and in like man- 
ner the decrease of temperature (I degree of I’aJirenheit 
for CA'cry 25 fathoms), diminution of light, pressure of 
Avator, &c. wdiich arise from increase of depth, perceptibly 
lessen the numbers and variety of marine testacea, until, 
lilt’ n-itcly, a point of sea-bottom is reached unenlivened 
either by vegetable or aninud forms. This depth will 
differ in different sea.s, according as they are tropical or 
l)olar; but over the greater portion of the ocean, it may 
safely be assumed that below a depth of 300 fatbomiS 
uniform deposits of fine mud are taking place W'ithout 
any admixture of organic exuvia?. Strata, therel^rO, 
which contain the remains of plants and animals, prbTO 
that such Avere the Flora and Fauna of the world at ^ 
time of their deposition ; but it does not fpUoW 
strata utterly destitufe of fossil organisms wcr© 
at a time when plants and animals did not exist. Such 
beds as some of our non-fossiliferous slates may have 
been deposited in very deep water, beyond the limit 
of organized existence ; and therefore gedlogii^s should 
not be too hasty in their inferences respecting the pre- 
vious conditions of the glol^, merely from the exami- 
nation of any particular suite df strm. . 

Another fact ascertained in reference to the distribu- 
tion of marine rooUuscit, is one precisely analogous to 
what occurs in the dis'ljeraioh of vpi^table races. It is 
well known that pUnts utidfet latitude of St Peters- 
burg are (Afferent firom tnoe^ under the latitude of 





Cirleutta ; but sufflcietit altitude in tlie ndghboutho^ 
of tbe latter city would sustain plants the same in kind 
as those of St Petersburg. Thus, therefore, parallels 
in elevation are equivalent to parallels in latitude; that 
is, the Plora of the arctic re^ons will flourish in the^ 
tropics, provided there be altitude sufficient to reduce 
the temperature, &c. to an equality with ^at of their 
original habitat. Nevertheless each geograqjihlc region, 
at a given altitude, has its peculiar Flora j and in the 
same manner the shores of distant regions have each 
their characteristic inollnscfu As we descend, liowever, 
the sea-bottom of southern regions begin to exhibit 
northern forms ; and, just as it was possible to And the 
plants of St Petersburg at sufficient elevation in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, so at a certain depth in the 
Indian seas do we find the teshiceous animals of the 
northern ocean.. The proposition founded by Mr Forbes 
Upon this fact is, that * the number of northern forms of 
diimals and plants is not the same in all the zones of depth, 
hat -increases either positively or by representation as we 
dmrnd' 

; AH mrieties of sea~lfot.lom are not equally capable of 
s^tedning animal and veyetaMe life. In all the zones of 
depth there are occasionally more or less desert tracks, 
^tisiiatly of sand or mud, on wliicli few animals are found, 
OTv if present, are only peculiar to these localities. 
jSaeh species being adapted to live on pertain sorts of 
aea^hottom only, beds^of marine 7noiIusca do not increase 
to an indefinite extent — they may die out in consequence of 
^ir own increase chawfmg the nature of the ground. 

• Thus, ’ says Mr Forbes, *a bed of scallops {pecien oper- 
ciAarU') or of oyerters having increased to such an 
e^nt that the ground is completely changed, in con- 
sequence of the accumulation of the remains of dead 
scallops or oysters, becomes unfitted for the further 
sustenance of the tribe. The young cease to be de- 
veloped there, and the race dies out, and becomes silted 
Up, or imbedded in vsediment, when the ground lieiug 
wmewed, it may be succeeded either by a fresli colony 
Off 8CaU(^8, or by some other species or assemblage of 
tpedes.' This — to recur to our vegetable analogy — ^is 
precisely what taJtes place among plants. The natural 
piStty of an American pine forest is succeeded by trees 
M other kinds ; the a^piatic plants of i peat-marsh in- 
upon their own annual decay, until their accu- 
mmlfttidh has formed a dry basi-s incapable of their 
Ifarther and which gives birth to heath and 

other non-aqUatic tribes : a soil which has grown wheat 
fbr forty years may refuse to grow it any longer, until 
oMe change be eflected upon its constitution either by 
the grbwth of ctlier vegetables, or by the artificial addi- 
tion of tK^ ingredients ; and exactly as this * rotation 
of Crops ^ is needed in the vegetable economy, so a similar 
rotation seems to take place among the testacea of the 
ocean. These facts bear importantly on the science df 
geology, as we are thereby enabled to account for the 
occurrence of shells iii certain portions of any system, 
and for their absence in another, as also for the recur- 
rence of fossil shell-beds at ind^nite intervals — these 
interveds being the periods #hen the sea-bottom was not 
fitted for their development The recurrenco of certain 
fossil shell-beds, and the interstratifiOatidn of beds con- 
taining species, may, however, he accounted for in an- 
other way, namely, by the alteniate elevation and sub- 
sidence of the sea-bottom— a subsidence causing layers 
of deep-sea shells to be formed •» over those of littoral 
habits, and an elevation aUoiviUg ^se of shallow waters 
• be overlaid by those peeuliav to grepef depths. Thus, 
^ elevation or depression of forty fathoms ill along the 
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* mmdk hdinhft the gt^atest ranges in de^ 
a great gedgidjmcalrange^ or nfW a gfedt gedlogtssgl 
or boifi* To render this obvious ; a plant that Urffi 
fiourish indifFerently in the soath Of Spain of iO the 
north of Scotland, has not only a wider range in latK I 
tude, but also in longitudes than OnO which can ^bsjsli 
in the former region only. This is self-evident ; Slid if 
enjoying this wide geographic range, it must also pOsseSS 
a wide geological raOge, as catastrophes which niay 
annihilate it in Spain wmild leave it intact in ScoUano. 
So in the same manner with marine testacea; those 
species adaptetl to live under a depth Varying from 
twenty to sixty fathoms have a Wider geographic 
range than those capable of living in a narrow zone 
from ten to twenty fathoms, as southern foVittS inha- 
biting the greater depth would find suitable habitats 
in northern seas, whereas those limited to the smaller 
zone could not find beyond their native region the 
conditions necessary to their subsistence. A subsidence 
or elevation of thirty fathoms would be utterly destruc- 
tive of tliose peculiar to the narrow zone, while it 
would only destroy in part those of the wider region ; 
or a catastrophe wliich might annihilate lioth in a 
southern st»a would still leave intact those of the latter 
species which inhabited a more northerly region. Thus 
it is that many fomilies have outlived the tertiary, and 
passed into the current epoch, while thousands of their 
congeners have become extinct. 

But, it may be aslced, how are certain tribes of mol- 
lusca perpetuated, seeing that, destitute of locomotion, 
and that by their accumulation, they render the sea- 
bed unfit for their further growth ? Thitfts apswered by 
the proposition, tliat mollu.Kca nfigrate in their la$'va state, 
but, cease to exist at a certain ptriodof their metamjorpltosis, 
if they do not reach the particular zone of depth in Which 
they arc adapted to live as perfect animals. ‘ Many proofs 
of this,’ continues Mr Forl>es, ‘have coroe to my know- 
ledge, and fishermen are familiar with what they call 
“shifting” of shell-beds, which they erroneously attri- 
bute to the moving away and swimming off of a Whole 
body of shell-fish, such as mussels and oysters. Kveii 
the peetens, much less the testacea just nariied, have 
veiy little power of progressing to any distance when 
fully developed. The “shifting” or migration is ac* 
complished by the young animals when in a larva state.* 

It is in this form that most species migrate, swimming 
with ease through the sea. l^art of the journey may 
be perfonned sometimes by the strings of eggs wiiich fill 
the sea at certain seasons, and arc wafted by currents. 

If they reach the region and ground of which the per- 
fect animal is a member, then tliey develope and flourish ; 
but if the period of their development arrives before 
they have readied their destination, they perish, and 
their fragile shells sink into the depth of the sea. Mil- 
lions and millions must tlius perish ; and every handful 
of the fine mud brouglit up from the eighth :^0ne of 
depth <230 fathoms) in the M^iterranean, is literally 
filted vrith hundreds of tliese curious exuviai of the 
larVas of mollusca. Were it not for the Ikw which per- 
mits of the development of these larvie only in thetegibn 
of which the adult is a true native, the zones of depth 
would long ago have been confounded with each other ; 
and the very existence of the zones of depth is 
strongest proof Of the existence of the VtytJ Thl| %St 
is also precisely amdogous to that whk^ 
vegetables. Their seeds may be difipersed by wl^ - i 
currents, or by birds; but tmless they find 
where they fail aU the cohdil^s 
perfect developaieirti l^y wffi 
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gierminate, or even struggle against the adverse cqndi- 
tiohs ibr a few seasons, but they never arrive at matu- 
rity. The cpcoa-nuta pf the Pacific may be wafted to 
OTur shores, but they will not produce cocoa-groves, any 
more than the cones of our mountain-pine would give 
birth to pine-forepts on the islands of the Pacific. 

iSuch are a few of the known laws which govern the 
life and distribution of marine molluscs. The subject 
is one as yet imperfectly investigaUd ; but the researches 
of Professor Eorbes constitute an important step in the 
right direction. To those who Ain appreciate its Ixjaring 
on j^ological research, the investigation is one of extreme 
value ; and a matter of interest to all who direct their 
attention to the manifold works of nature, and observe 
the simplicity and uniformity of the laws by which these 
are regulated. 


EXCURSION TIIROUGII THE SUAVE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA.* 

The work of Mr Eeatherstonhaugh is another contri- 
bution to tlie already numerous body of publications 
descriptive of the United States, the present difiering 
cdiiefly from its predecessors, in referring to the less 
settled and iJolished parts of tlie union, and involving 
a variety of details on the geological features of the 
very extensive region through which tlie traveller, in 
tlic face of innumerable difficulties, contrived to force 
Ills way. Of an ’observant turn of mind, and pos- 
sessing a considerable power of graphic description, the ' 
author presents the ocairrencea of his journey often 
ill a humorous, and always in a striking point of view, 
though tinged too frequently with prejudices com- 
mon to English gentlemen of the old school, and o<?oa- 
sipn^y accompanied with ebullitions of temper any- 
tliing but ('haractcristic of a philosophic inquirer. Wilh 
all its faults on this score, however, the work will be 
found interesting by the generality of readers, and pro- 
ductive of grave considerations respecting the social and 
political condition of the United States. 

Mr Eeatherstonhaugh performed his tour in 1834-5, 
elnoe which period various circumstances have prevented 
him from publishing the results of his observations. 
Setting ()ut from Raltimore, he pursued a southerly 
course along the Alleghany range of mountains, visiting 
by tlie way several hot springs of fashionable Ameri- 
can resort; then, confiding his wife to the care of some 
friends at one of these places, he proceeded with his son 
on foot, September 3, to pursue the main objects of his 
journey. At the distance of a day’s miirch they reached 
New River, a tributary of the Ohio, and here the tra- 
veller encounters a scene calculated to rouse the best 
feel ings of his nature. 

‘ Just as we reached New River, in the early gray of 
the morning, we came up with a singular spectacle, tlie 
most: striking one of the kind I have ever witnes^d. 
Tt was a camp of negro slave-drivers just packing up 
to stai:t. They had about tliree hundred slaves with 
who had bivouacked the preceding night in chains 
in tike woods; these they were conducting to Natchez, 
upon/ the Mississippi river, to work upon the sugar plah- 
Mons in liiouisiana, - It resembled one of those euffles 
of sla VOS spoken of by Mungo Park, except yiat they 
had . a caravan of nme wagons and single-horse carriages, 
fur the purpose of conducting the white people, and any 
of Iho Machs tliat fall lame, to which they were 
noif j^ting pursue their march. The 

/ema& jlaveS some of them sitting on logs of wood, 

whilst otliors wore standing, and a great niany little 
black cMdion were warming themselves at the fires of 
tbe biTOjaa^ of them all. and prepared for the 

maiob» two hundred male 
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slaves, manacled and chained to eocA oMer. . J 
seen BO revolting a sight before. Black ntmi in 
torn from the lands where they were horbi, f0 
ties they had formed, and from the comparatiTeli^ easj . 
condition which agricultural labour affords, and driven i 
by white men, witli liberty and equality in their xncmths» 
to a distant and unhealthy country, to perish ih the 
sugar-mills %f Louisiana, where the duration of life for 
a sugar-mill slave does not exceed seven years I Tq 
make this spectacle still more disgusting and hideous, 
some of the principal white slave-drivers, who were 
tolerably well-dressed, and had broad-brimmed white 
hats on unih black crape round thcnif were standing near, 
laughing and smoking cigars, * * I persuaded tihe ' 
driver to wait until we had witnessed the crossing of : 
the river by tlie “ gang,” as it was (.'ailed, 

‘It was an interesting but a melanclioly spectacle to 
see thenM^Ulci.t the passiigc? of tlie river’; first a man on 
horsebafe# sc'cctcd a sli allow place in the ford for the 
male slavet. v then followed a wagon and four horses, 
attended by anotlier man on horseback. The other 
wagons contained the children atid some that were lame, 
whilst the scows, or flat-boats, crossed the women and 
some of the people belonging to the caravan. There 
was much method and vigilance observed, for this wnis 
one of the situations where the gangs, always watchful 
to obtain thefr liberty, often sliow a disposition to 
mutiny, knowing that if one hr two of them could 
wrench tlieir manacles ofl', they could soon free the rest, 

.and cither disperse themselves, or overpow’er and slay 
their sordid keepers, and fly to the free states. Tlwj 
slave-drivers, aware of this disposition in the unfortu- : 
nate negroes, endeavour to mitigate their discontent by 
feeding them well on the march, and by encouraging 
them to sing “ ( )ld Virginia never tire ” to the banjo.’ 

After a toilsome journey on foot .'ind by stage, the 
travellers readied Nashville, in Tennessee, a town which 
has made great advances of late years, and now pos- 
sesses some important educational establishments. From 
NasliviUe they proceed northward to Louisville, on the 
Ohio, crossing tlie Barrens of Kentucky, and taking 
notes everywhere of the geological features. At Louis- 
ville they resolve on easing theit* fatigues by taking a 
passage in a steanvvessel, the Citizen, commanded by 
Captain Isaac flack, to St Louis, thus avoiding a land 
journey across liidiiuia and Illinois. Proceeding to re- 
connoitre the steamer, ‘ I found,’ says our author, ‘a 
great many passengers who had slept in the boat ; and 
knowing what monstrous lies the captains of these 
vessels tell to induce passengers to embark with them, 

1 thought I would speak with Captain Jack before I 
engaged our berths. Captain Jack, who was break- 
fasting in his cabin, had “considerable” of that buc- ’ 
caueering look about him which is common to his class 
on the Mississippi. He seemed in a very great hurry, i 
and was surrounded by a nunil>cr of impatient passeu- 
gm's, some of w'hom had embarked merchandise with : 
him with a view of being the first to get to St Lpulia i ^ 
with their goods. The truth was, tliat the captain ; '■ 
always been going “ to-day ” for several days past, b^t / 
had not got ofl’ yet. His custom every inornffig ^ 
evening was tb set “the as he called the bpikr, /p 

a-going to make decoy steam, and in this way he i : ' ; 
managed to entice various passengers to send thefr '/f 
luggage on board. They soon found out the trick after ! : 
they had got there, hut as the wharf was thkree t^^^ 
from Louisville, and Captain Jack’s blandishments 
still some influence with them, they conrinued w^^ 
him ; and there he kept them de die, in diem ^ all sbriis 
of ingenious expedients and mendahioas promises, ^ 
one of which had lie the slightest idea of keepi^ In- 
quiring of him when he int^ded to start, he answered, 
“At four ill the afternoon “How many 

best berths have you tospare??’ , “.There’s jist’two, and 
no more.” “ Will you show the hook ? 
ing at it, I saw thot^not of the berths were , 

taken, and obseriKed,.;^^|pi;/y(|:ia^^ 

;with 80 ^. wOit ? | 
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eastern stages to-morrow, and that I should like it as 
weli” Noir, the captain and 1 should hare agreed 
rery well on this point if wo had been alone, but with 
the fear of his passengers before Ins eyes, he answered, 
“ No, if you ain’t aboard at four, you’ll not find me 
here; I ain’t a-going to stop not a minute for no 
stages.” The passengers, who were attending to our 
conversation, now seemed to take courage, %nd assured 
me that the boat would start punctually at four, for 
all the cargo was taken in. “ Why,” said Captain 
Jack, drawing up in an attitude of ofiended honour, 
** do you think I would tell you a lie about it for 
double the passage - money ? If I would, 1 wish I 
may be etarnally blown I know wliare.” I was now | 
q\iite sure ho did not intend to go ; but hoping to out- 
general him, I said in a (juiet way, “ 1 am not a Tnan of 
business ; I qm travelling for pleasure ; two or tlirco 
days are of no great consequence. They say the water 
is rising at Pittsburg, and it will be as comfortable for 
me to wait a day or two as to go now and run upon 
the shoals. If you had been going a couj.»lc of days 
hence, it might have suited some of us, for yours is a 
nice-looking boat whicli indeed it M as. This rather 
“ stumped” Captain Jack, arul lie left off swearing by 
four O’clock, knowing that another steamer was adver- 
tised to sail immediately after him, and fearing lest he 
should drive me to go to that. He looked niteously at me, 
as much as to say tliatSf we wen; .alone we could come to 
an understanding ; but the passengers, alarmed at my 
proposition, now told him to a man they would all go 
ashore if he did not go at four, littering, therefore, the 
most astounding imprecations, and invoking the most 
absurd horrors upon himself and his steamer, which, if 
he did not keep his word, he first wished at the bottom 
of the Ohio, and then at the bottom of the JMississippi, 
not forgetting to wish himself at the bottom of :i much 
worse place, ho turned from his passengers, and in a 
low winning sort of way said, “ Stranger, if I don’t go 
at four, you cau go back to Louisville ; and that's fair, 
any rate.” 1 tliought it was tolerably so, and we 
therefore embarked our luggage. 

A few minutes before four the “byler” took up its 
part, and produced a little steam, and for a icw minutes 
there was an appearance of bustle on board. Amidst 
all this, nobody liad seen the captiiin for several hours, 
and he was now missing at the most critical moment. 
All the answer we could get from the steward was, that 
“ the captain was gone for the pilot.” In the mean- 
time carts kept coming with goods, whioli were laid on 
the beach, evidently intended to be shipped ; amongst 
these were several small casks filled witli gunpowder.’ 

Finally convinced of the utter faitlilcssness of 
Oaptaiu Jack, Mr Featherstonhaugh next day left the 
boat, and took places in the stage. St Louis, whicli he 
next reaches, is found to be cornidetely changijd from 
its original French character, and is now a regular 
American town. ‘I saw at once that the everlasting 
Jonatlian had struck his roots deep into the ground, 
and that the La Sales had given way to Doolittle and 
Co, If anything wanting to bring me to the com- 
plete practical s&ii of mind I was approac^hing, nothing 
could have been more serviceable than tHe tavern I was 
directed to, which was in every sense inferior to that at 
Louisville. On arriving there I entered the bar-room, 
which was filled with vagabond idle-lookii]g fellows 
drinking, smoking, and swearing«m American ; every- 
thing looked as if we had reached the terminus of 
civilisation; it seemed to be next door to the Rocky 
iJHountains, and only one stage from where we should 
.find nature in a perfect undress, and in the habit of 
Citing her dinner without a knife and fork,’ In the 
bathroom of the tavern where he lodges, our traveller 
naming himself ‘ Colonel Smith,’ 
learns, is a mixture of gambling 
: the latter requires some explana- 



f^t amongst other modes of getting a 
||ti the southern statesi that of “running 


negroes” is practised by a class of fellows who are 
united in a fraternity for the purpose of carrying on the 
busmess, and for protecting each other in time of danger. 
If one of them falls under the notice of the law, and is 
committed to take his trial, some of the fraternity bene- 
volently contrive, “ somehow or other,” to get upon tie 
jury, or kindly become his bail. To “ run a negro,” it 
is necessary to have a good understanding, with an in- 
telligent male slave on some plantation, and if he is a 
mechanic, he is always the mpre valuable. At a time 
agreed upon the slave riAis away from his master’s pre- 
mises and joins the man who has instigated him to do 
it ; they then proceed to some quarter where they are 
not known, and the negro is sold for seven or eight 
hundred dollars or more to a new master. A few days 
after the money lias been paid he runs away again, and 
is sold a second time ; and as oft as the trick cau be 
played with any hope of safety. The negro who does 
the liarlequinade part of tfie nianauivre has an agree- 
ment with Ivis friend, in virtue of wliich he supposes lie 
is to receive part of the money ; but tlie poor wretch 
in the end is sure to he ch(?ated, and wJien lie becomes 
dangerous to the fraternity, is, as 1 liave been well 
assured, first cajoled and put off his guard, and then, 
on crossing some river or reaching a secret place, shot 
before be suspects their intention, or otherwise made 
away with.’ 

The other residents in the hotel were not of a tdass 
suitable to the taste of our traveller, and but for his 
introductions to some French familiej^, whom he delighted 
by speaking in their native language, his stay at 8t 
Louis would have been far from .'igre(ftiblt^. Having 
purchased a horse and wagon fi') continue their journey, 
the father and son departed from St Louis on the 2Uth 
of October *, and now ensues an account of the most 
.adventurous part of tlie excursion, which took a 
Boutherly direction throiigli the states of Missouri and 
Arkansas to beyond R(;(i River iu Texas, crossing tlie 
river Arkansas at Little Rock. The account which 
be gives of the settlers in that territory is somewhat 
surprising, for, amidst abundant natural means, they 
live miserably ; the secret is, tliat tlie energies of the 
people are prostrated by the efibets of disease, arising 
from the dampness of the soil. At Little Red River 
the tourists came to the cabin of a settler, where a 
deplonible scene was exhibited. The family, eight or 
ten in number, ‘had emigrated from Tenfiessec in the 
month of May last, and liad . lieeii over since so com- 
pletely prostrated by the malaria, that at one time 
there was not, during two whole days, a single indi- 
vidual of them able even to draw water for the family. 
A more sickly unhappy set of creatures I never be- 
held ; livid, einaciateii, helpless, and all of them suffer- 
ing extreme pains and nausea from an excessive use 
of calomel. On tlie floor were laid the father and five 
of the children, still confined to their bods; but the 
mother, a kind, good-hearted woman, fiuding that we 
were travellers, and were without anything to eat, 
ordered one of the lioys, who was still excessively weak, 
to show us where we could get some Indian corn, and 
how we could pound it so as to make a ho(3 cake. He 
accordingly took u%to a patch of maixe, which was yet 
standing, and having provided ourselves with a sufli- 
cient number of ears, we began the operation of pound- 
ing it ^hey had no mill of any sort to go to, but had 
scooped out a cavity in the stump of a large tree, over 
which was a wooden pestle, eight feet long, suspended 
from a curved pole sixteen feet in length, with a hisavy 
weight at the end of it. A cross stick was fixed iii the 
pestle, about two feet from its base; so putting tlio 
grains of maize into the cavity, and laying hoM the 
cross stick, we pounded away with this primitive con- 
trivance until we thought our grist was fine Enough; 
when, taking it to kind Mrs Morse, she made it into a 
hoe cake, and baked it before the fire. This, with the 
important aid of a pitcher of good milk, and our own 
tea and Biqsar, foi^ we hod 

to make an excellent toeakfost p^e, 
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who were half broken-hearted, tind who sighed after 
their dear native Tennessee as the Jews, are said to 
have done after Jerusalem, would liot receive any com- 
pensation until I forced it upon them; but when I 
mrther divided my remaining tea and sugar with her, 
relieving that it would refresh their prostrated stomachs, 
she said, with tears in her eyes, “that if anything 
would set her old man up again, it would be that nice 
tea and that she was at one tirfte going to ask mo if 
they might take the leaves tl^at we hfid left, “ but that 
she did not like to do it.” S6 strange are the vi^il- 
tildes of life ! We had passed the night with a 
it! whose favour I could willingly have invoked all 
blessings that the stoutest hemp that was growing cdtild 
confer, and here, when we little dreamt of it, we had 
become most feelingly interested for the welfare of their 
nearest neighbours ; such an impression does sullering 
goodness make upon the heart.’ 

Penetrating cane brakes, fording rivers, and some- 
timea ‘camping out* at night, the travellers reach 
Little Kock, on the confines of the United States and 
Mexico, and the ‘occasional residence of many timid 
and nervous persons against whom the laws of thosci 
respective countries had a grudge.’ ‘]\Ir Woodruff, 
the editor of the principal Gazette of the place, and 
jpoat-master, was always obliging, and is one of the 
most indefatigably industrious men of the territory. 
At his store we used to call to Ticar tlie news of the 
day, wliich were various and exciting enough ; for, 
with some lionourgble exceptions, perliaps there never 
was such another population assembled — broken 
tradesmeij, refugees from justice, travelling gamblers, 
and some young buclft and blood.s, who, never hav- 
ing had the advantage of good examples for imita- 
tion, liad sety up a standard of manners consisting of 
everytlung that was extravagantly and outrageously 
bad. f^^iiarrclling seemed to bo their x)rincip:il occu- 
pation; and these puppies, W'itbout family, education, 
or relinement of any kind, w'crc continually resort- 
ing to v'hat they called the “ laws of honour,” a jiart of 
the code of which, in Little Kock, is to administer 
justice witli your own hand the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. A common practice with these fellows was to 
fire at each other with a rifle across tlie street, and then 
dodge behind a door. Every day groups were to be 
Been gathered round these wordy bullies, who were 
holding knives in their hands, and daring each other 
to strikf*, but cherishing the se(;ret hope :hat the spec- 
tators would interfere.' One of the most respectable 
inhabitants told me that be did not suppose there were 
twelve inhabitants of the place who ever went into the 
streets without, from some motive or other, being armed 
with pistols or large hunting knives about a foot long 
and an inch and a half broad, originally intended to 
skin and cut up animals, but which are now made and 
ornamented with great care, and kept exceedingly sharp, 
for the purpose of slashing and sticking human beings. 
So general is the propensity to gambling in this terri- 
tory, that a very respectable person assured me he had i 
seen the judges of their highest court playing publicly 
at faro at some races. The senators and members of 
the territorial legislature do the saiie thing ; in fact, the 
gteater part of these men get elected to the legislature 
not to assist in transacting public business, but to ^t 
the wages they are entitled to per diem, and j;o gratify 
their passion for gambling. A traveller whom I met 
with at Little Kock, told me that he was lodging at hn 
ihdiflfereni tav6m there, and had been put into a room 
with fbmt beds in it* There he had slept quietly alone 
• two nightSy when^ on the third, the day before the 
legislature oonimned, the house became suddenly filled 
with ienatots and members, several of whom, having 
thorn with saddle-bags, got out 
a tablo, htdmiad some whisl^f and produced cards they 
had brought amusing part of 

thg asked him to lend them five 

dofihts of their legislative 

^^ wages,^ very mucli, li6 


told them that he was as hard-up as themselves. They 
therefore proceeded to play on tick ; sat up almost the 
whole night smoking, spitting, drinking, swearirig, and 
gambling; and at about five in the morning ^o of 
them threw off tlieir clothes and came to bed to liim.’ 

Troceeding onward from this hopeful town, our tra- 
vellers come to a tavern, kept, as we are told, by a sort 
of ‘ she Catibau and here, from some other travellers 
sitting round tlie fire, a number of ‘ pleasant stories^ are 
heard, cliaraclcristic of the raw state of soiuety in this 
liart of Arkansas. The ‘best story of the evening^ 
must be told in tlie words of the narrator. ‘ l^ur cul- 
prits had broken the jail at Little Rock, where they had 
been put preparatory to lieing sent to a distant part of 
the country to lie tried in the district where they had 
committed their oftein^esj. d’']ivoo of them were charged 
with murder arnl tlur Iburth willi several cases of horse- 
stealing.^ ini me at the head of all ofienees tliere, since 
there is ilotl "ng manly in it, and nothing more incoit- 
venient. Tiieir (counsel— for it was he who related the 
story to us — said that they had good friends, and that he 
was W'ell paid for defending them. As soon as he ascer- 
tained from his clients that they were all guilty, he 
arranged his plan for their defence. The place where 
they w'ere to he tried consisted of a single bouse in the 
wilderness, wliich represented the futures (Hmnty town ; 
the witnesses )^ere on the spot, ^nd all tlie appliances to 
constitute a court. Twelve men had been with some 
difiiculty got to leave home and come to this place to 
perform the part of a jury. At the critical moment, 
how'cver, one of thcFO men was not to be found ; and as 
a panel could not be formed, the judge stated the fact, 
ami asked wdiat step the prosecuting attorney intended 
to take. The connsel of the accused, after many pro- 
testations of their innocence, and their strong desire to 
prove it without loss of time, now proposed to fill the 
panel dc ciremnstantibus. It so happened that the only 
eirenmstantes were the three murderers and the horse- 
stealer, so they put one of the murderers into the jury, 
and first tried the horse-stealer and acquitted him, aind 
then put the horse-stealer into the panel and acquitted 
the murderer ; and by this sort of admirable contrivance 
the whole four were lionourably acquitted, and returned 
perfectly whitewashed into the* bosom of society ; the 
jury and the rest of the court also, having got rid of a 
tedious and uhpleasaiit business, returned without delay 
to their respective homes.’ 

Wc have not space to follow ]Mr Featherstonhaugh 
through the subsequent part of his journey, in which he 
proceeds by way of New Orleans and Mobile back to 
the place wdiere bis wife had been left in Virginia ; but 
rcterring the reader to the work itself, w^hich will amply 
repay perusal, we conclude with the following * wolf 
story,* which the author picked up in his way through 
1 Texas : — ‘ There had been a merry-making at new-year 
an mgst some of the settlers, and a black man, who had a 
wife and children about three miles ofi‘, and who played 
on the fiddle, had been sent for to play “ Virginia reels’’ 
to the young people. It was three in the morning when 
he took his kit under his arm to return liome, and it ] 
had been snowing for some time, with a high cold wind 
raging that drifted the snow into heaps wherever lie 
passed the clearings. He had got about half the dis- 
tance, exceedingly fatigued, and wishing he was at home 
with his black pickaninnies, when, having just left . an 
extensive swamp wliich ran far into tlie counti^^ he 
heard a strong pack of wolves “ sing out,’* as lf th^Sad 
seen t of something. The wolf, when in a fhmiiShed ttate, 
1ms a very keen scent, and can detect a chatigO in tie 
air at great distances. And in this particular instance 
it happened that they scented Mr Marcfis Lufihtt 
(Marquis La Fayette) — for such Was the name he was 
known by — who had rather a strong hide. Hq bad very 
soon reason to believe that was ihe case: the wolves 
were to leeward of him, and were evidently coining in 
his direction; so, feeling assured of this, and despairliig 
of reaching his home in all his powers 

to reach a aihsdl M in a clearing by the ; 


ioiMl-flide, which was about a quarter of a mile off, the 
I of which was partly destroyed, but the door of which 
was yet bung. On came the ferocious animals^ barking 
and shrieking; they were upon his track, and great 
were his apprehensions of falling into tlieir power ; but 
on gaining the clearing, he fortunately found the snow 
was drifted away there, and did not impede him, so that 
he was just able to rush in season into the cabin, and 
datnber up the logs inside to a rafter that ran across. 

door he did not attempt to shut, for the wolves 
wtere within ten yards of him when he entered, and lie 
was afraid he could not keep it shut against the pressure 
of a large body of desperate animals. Great was the 
rage of the wolves when they entered at being balked 
of their prey. The cabin was at one time quite filled 
with ttiem, and he said that they went in agd out, 
and round thq cabin, to sec i^^here was any place by 
Whidi they could get at so savoury a joint as that 
Was hanging up, but rather too high in the 
larder. Finding that he was safe, he liegan to acquire 
cOtifidence, and watching his opportunity, he scrambled 
Alooglintd he got ov^^ door; and there, with a little 

: lhanagement, he contrived with his legs to shut a great 
of them in the cabin. TJiose outside apfiearing 
■ te' bUTC gone away to look for other game, and those 
iU$idd i%maining silent with their glaring eyes fixed in- 
tently upon him, the maniuis, who had no small idea of 
^s skill, now thought lie would treat them to a “ Vir- 
ginia reel,” and forthwith commenced with his kit to 
‘ fi^nish the lupine auditory with such a solo as they 
bad never heard before. At first they howled, the jier- 
Ite'iner not appearing to give universal satisfaction : but 
day beginning to dawn, and finding they could not get 
out, they crouched dow'u on the tioor of the cabin all 
together, and remained silent. As soon as he thought 
the morning was sufficiently advanced to remove all 
apprehension from those outside, he got through a hole 
in the roof, and hastened to his family. Immediately 
pDllecting a miinber of men armed with rifles and axes, 
lie ret'itned with them to the cabin, which they all 
entered by the hole from whence he had escaped. Tlie 
wolves were crouched together as he had left them, and 
ffbOWed now as sneaking a disposition as it had before 
biten fhriouB. They she^t no less than t^l^ty-seven ; all 
tim ..skins were given to Mr Marcus Luffett, and the i 
neighbours subscribed twenty-five dollars in (;ash as 
return for the important service he had rendered 
them, by the destruction of so many depredators upon 
their calves and pigs.* 


FROM BOY TO MAN. 

Mr fkther is an attorney, with sufficient business for 
fbut clerks. One feels bound to be candid towards 
a father so X will own that mine was a very kind- 
hearted worthy sort of person. I had recently com- 
plex my sixteenth year, when he thought proper 
to transfer me from school to a desk in the office, 
that I might become qualified for his own profession. 
My employments were for some months confined to 
going with mesrages, fillii^ up subpoenas", and serving 
copies of writs; all which duties I performed to the 
ap^re satisfaction of my worthy parent and the senior 
; at least I hoard of no complaints. But my 
ownleelings in the hfi^iness wore*of a different kind, 
lilbimd that, when out upon duty, 1 was not treated 
ila I thought I cmght to be. For exam taking a 
l^'^guiuea motion to counsel one day^ I was an- 
by ^ as * Mr Bromptofi’a lad.* On 
engaged in the 

ing a copy of a. writ, .the page 
the house told the footuian to 
little hoy wanted see master.* 

1^ teller eha&lar traits of disrespect gl^d 

" ? wae a 


reflected that, after *dl, since I Was dtttesed only aS 1 
boy. With a yound jacket and turned-o^ dollar, I Cbdid 
not expect to be thought anything 
heartened roe sadly, for I did not at fltet tee my #ay 
out of the difficulty, and I fblt, accordingly, di^osed to 
fall back again amongst the playfellows whom X Itill 
just left. I was actually one day so far gone irt selfi- 
humiliation as to get involved in a game at ring-tAW 
with some of these dd firiends, When I ought to have 

K the Hanaper Office filing a declaration. Wlnit 
f consternation -^irhen niy good father Unex- 
r passed me, casting, as he went by, such a look 
y reproach, as I knew he only put on as the 
oes his black cap; — when a very heavy punlsli- 
ment is to be inflicted. Happily, on reaphing home, 1 
was agreeably disappointed ; all that that shrewd man 
of the world and politic father did was— to order rnc a 
surtout! 

This puzzled me exceedingly at first; but I saw the 
wisdom of it in due time. Three mornings afterwards 
the garment came home ; and when it, along with the 
tailor, was announced, there was quite a comtnotfpii at 
our orderly breakfast-table. My sisters were glad, Jfbt* 
they longed to see how Tom Would Ibok In mmi'A 
clothes ; my mother expressed the uteal hope that 
there w'ould be ‘room for growing;* and even rtiyfatlibr 
showed how deeply he was interested by taking off bis 
spectacles and laying down the ncAvspaper in the 
middle, I do really believe, of the leading article. Nay 
more ; he evinced, to my nstouisjiment, an unpre- 
cedented interest in my wardrol)e by leaving the room 
with me, determined, it would seem, to^-assist at the 
putting on — at the inauguration^ -of my first surtout. 

The coat was tried on. My mother and sisters were 
admitted ; and then the tailor went through that pro- 
fessional dunib-show with which tailors invariabl}'' ac?- 
(^ompany their best fits. He gave a pull at the skirts 
behind, made a skilful adjustment of the roll-collar in 
front, smoothed dow'ii the waist with botli his palms, 
and finally took a few backward steps to indulge in 
an instant’s admiration of his workmanship, like aii 
artist who has put the finishing touches to his best 
picture. He looked round, evidently for applause ; nor 
was he wholly disappointed; for although my mother 
found a few faults (to establish an after-plea for abate- 
ment in the j)rice), my father pronounced a decisive 
verdict of acquittal on all counts of her indictment. 
My sisters giggled, and I— but T cannot describe my 
feelings, so 1 will not make the attempt. 

The tailor was discharged, .and so was his bill ; but it 
was soon found that there were other expenses to 1)C in- 
curred. My first surtout was destined to become the 
great reformer of my outer, as it afterwards was of rpy 
inner, man. Like ‘My Uncle’s Dressing-Gown,' an 
account of which I gave in a former number of this 
Journal, my surtout required other things lb match 
it. The broad collar had to be exchanged for a stands 
up one; my neck was to he kept within the bounds' of 
prim decorum by a block cravat Straps wete added 
to my boots, and gloves to my hands. TliUs neWlyf 
equipped, 1 sallied forth into the ‘garish eye of dUy.’ I 
could feel that of walking was ihstmctivbly 

altered. I trod helvuy on my iron heels, that te Welt 
adorned a person might not pass quite unheeded by the 
public at large. I held my chin higher thutt hteetoforp 
by reason* of tlie cravat My chest teotruded; thte the 
fine roll of the collar might be displayed to the best 
advantage; and my bock Btrjdfifhtcne^ thte there shotdd 
not be a wrinkle in the findy-fitting waist Ideas and 
aspirations also came itito my nAl to which it bad « 
been a Stranger. The jeweUers* Ihops, that hitherto 


been a Stranger. The jewellers* ihops, that hitherto 
dispUyed *thdr ware^ hOw 

Gjy admiratkm ahd hopes. Tistefia of fighrad'^teitln 
st^ksj by enbitoout ^d pihs; wMi Itetes 

stuck aH threr with turqaoiteV And Joined tolltete ones 
by. bng'''<^ildnsy'^teb^'te^ imamnafie>h; '' 

1 even 
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shpp, jt)ut lia4 jvot tl»e courage to it. My moat 

i a^jta, of aeltjetiiai ware, bpwever, performed on 
jthe k»oking-glm wAreheuaca ; for desperate 
' we?e my to pm vent my self from stopping to 

view iny own At length, in a court at the 

of Evirniwa Inn, human nature gave way ! There 
a tetirnd shop displayed an enormous mirror at the 
door i no one was near to detect me ; 1 stood bel^re it, 
and revelled in an admiring gazt of my whole' person. 
#hat a change! The metamorplioses recorded by Qvfd, 
which 1. had studied at schoo!| and tliought gre^ mm? 
sense, now appeared probable. 1 hardly belie vedtfe:«iy 
own identity. Could I be the individual whom 4ehnt? 
ter’s clerk had announced as ‘Mr Brompton’s lad?* 
Was I the ‘little boy* spoken of by the baronet’s page? 
Could I be hh who, less than a week ago, played at 
shoot-in-thc-ring, and knuckled down at taw in Gray’s 
Inn? I looked at my kid gloves, and muttered ‘ Im- 
possible 1’ 

1 reached the office. Hitherto, the change in my out- 
ward appearance had only taken its elTect on myself. 
It was now to be seen how it would act upon others. 
The chancery clerk stepped nimbly down from his stool, 
and, with a polite bow, inquired my business, for at 
first he did not know me. When, however, he disco- 
vered his mistake, lie hurst into a loud laugh. The 
engrossing clerk, on the contrary, was absorbc;d for a 
time in my personal appearance, and neither spoke nor 
laughed, but having eonclndcd his inspection, winked 
at his colleagues, and resumed his penmanship. ‘ Well,’ 
exclaimed Mr Wrlfeht, who managed our common law, 

* I have seen a few alterations in people in time, but 
this beati? them all ! A surtout looks more busincds- 
Ijke anyhow ; that broad white (iollar of yours liad such 
a female sort of look about it. Hadn’t it, i^eb?’ 

‘ It just had,’ replied Mr Neb. 

* And then,’ continued Wright, ‘ at the public offices, 
when jMr Thomas was sent to take out a summons and i 
so on, why, nobody used to notice him, and he was 
ahvays served last. Of course — for who puts them- 
selves out of tlieir way for a boy ; eh, Tom ? — 1 mean 
Mr Thomas.’ 

There wiw sound philosophy in this, though 1 did not 
see the fonje of it at the time. One thing, however, I 
did see, which was, that my new surtout had inspired our 
coramon law clerk with a little additional respect. This 
was tlie first time he had ever (tailed me * Mr Thomas,’ 
except in the presence of my father. Previous to that 
memorable day, Mr Wright, whose manners were affiible 
and condescending even to familiarity, w^as in the habit 
of convoy big his wishes to me in such words iis, ‘ I say, 
Tom, step off to the judge’s chambers and see if that 
rule in Doe ; Dem : Figgins versus Jones is ready.’ 

I had to meet my father in the court of Common 
Fleas that morning, and departed from Furnival’s Inn 
at the proper time. Outside the Inn in llolboru there 
is a coach-stand, and for several weeks I liad been tor- 
mented by a facetious cabman, wlio was in the habit of 
jeering at my schoolboy appearance by asking, amongst 
other facetious inquiries, if I ‘knowed my spelling?’ 
Now, however, I passed liim fearlessly. I felt tliat my 
surtodt* Rke a coat of mail, woulimendGr the shafts of 
hU 84 itird fk>intl^^^ 1 was not^lR^ived : the fellow 
aoiuslly touc^d his hat, and accompanied the act of 
with the usual solicitation of ‘cab, sir?’ This 
I pit to extremely complimentary : it waa fivident I 
gentleman of sutficient age and affinence to 
inMjiie a cab. A week before, 1 used to tijnk 
it % great tresil W ordered to call avehmeforacUent, 
.thailv might enjoy from the stand to 

qmiOi&^dqor ok t^^ Arrived at Westminster, I 
at the ease with wliich 1 got through the 
round jacket, I used to he 

they, made 

: fh^mslud. taMe,:;whe#d 

i calmness, ■ 

had, brought nio* 


into court— which consisted simply of cpuy®ying in a 
blue bag the papers ‘in* Doe: Dem ^ iFiggdo* yows 
Jones, which was to come on that day-^I 
in making my exit, the same deference 
as it had shown me on entering. Thca^ Wos 
hour to spare, and I considered how I should It 
most agreeably. In my round jacket days I shoidd M* 
all probability have run off to the cloisters, to join in 
a game of whoop with some of my former schoolfellows 
of ‘The Westminster,’ or have lingered at the sl^rs 
of the bridge for the cliance of a pull on the river 
in one of their boats. But such recreations for a young 
gentleman in a surtout-coat and kid gloves were 
not to be thought of. 1 felt that a walk in the Furk„ 
would be far more worthy of my present personal ap- 
pearance. Thither I ticcortlingly Ixint my steps, and 
though, on passing the lodge where I had enjoyed 
many a wortli of curds-and-whey, the old yearn- 
ings vigef?^ru^'y attacked me, yet 1 manfully resisted 
them — detCi ‘iitied to spend my money in a more 
spectable manner. On entering the Park emdosure, 
therefore, instead of lying dov^n at full length on the 
grass as heretofore, I threw myself into a chair, and 
paid my penny for its use like a gentleman ! 

While thus seated, 1 had further opportunities of 
observing the rapid change which had come over me. 
When I looked at the swans and Muscovy ducks which 
swam before me in the ornamefttal water, I wondered 
how I could in ray younger days (that is to say, about a 
fortnight before) have been so lost to all sense of pro- 
priety SIS to have pelted tlmm wdth pebbles w'hen the 
park-keeper w^asn’t looking. Now, so completely changed 
was I by my new ai>parel, inwardly as well as outwardly 
— so completely was I endimancM, as the I'reneh say, in, 
feeling as well as in costume, that my ideas of arauso- 
ment took a far higher range. A lady and geutlemaU 
near me were conversing most earnestly about the last 
evening’s Italian opera, and somehow I took a degree of 
interest in their conversation I had never previously 
dreamt of. While listening with the gravest attention, 
the talkers got into a dispute about the time qf day^ 
for their watches did not agree. ‘ Perhaps,* said , the 
lady, ‘ this gentleman’s watch may be iiK)re correct* She I 
pointed to me! I blushed, stajumered, and presently 
walked away fuller of admiration of ray surtout than 
ever ; for it manifestly gave me the fashionable air of a 
gentleman who carries a watch! Dear me, what dreams 
of ambition occupied iny mind during ray return to the 
office! I actually coveted a gold repeater ! 

Every moment of that great era in the calendar of ray 
life showed me how effectually the surtout had raised 
me to man’s estate. When I met any of our friends in 
the street, they liad to be reminded w ho I was, whert^ 
upon they all attested how much I was altered, some oC 
them adding, ‘and for the better too!’ But nothing 
tended to convince me of the estimation to which toy 
surtout had raised me in the eyes of other people so 
much, ns a circumstance w hich happened when I got* 
home to dinner. Jane Merry wcatlier and her to<X)he^ 
were there. Jane was about my own age, haj 
some years l>ecii a playmate of my sister’s, and 
quently now •and then of mine. It was only 
Thursday in the last week that we all had a 
forfeits together, and romped and laughed to 
gree, tliat rny mother was obliged to cotoe 
several times to cherk us. But now, oh 
her as usual to shake hands and have ray jel^ 
change camo over her! Instead of her 
straiiied greeting, she offered lier hand ‘sloivlyf to 
timidly at her mamma, blushed, and in ira8:y^e9^ 
question, ‘Well, Jenny, hbware 

well, thank you, and retired h jchp^ 
tancc. I could not tradqrstiup^^^ e^^ Aigd to 

Mrs Merry weather to iq yhtt 

know, Mr Thomas, ’ she jokito and 

laughing wei« 41 Vfity a little hqy 

in a roitod jaqket r up to he n 

man, aud-^ai4??*i>q^ tluhks yon 
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; are now too old for such childish amusement.* During 
the rest of the evening Mrs Merry weather kept a very 
strict eye on my movements, and Jane got more and 
more confhsed, and, as it were, frightened for me. 

This was* the climax to my day’s adventures. When 
bedtime came, and our guests were gone, I retired 
to my room, took off my surtout, and wrapped myself 
up in the profoundest ‘reflections. Some of them were 
hot very flattering. * 1 have,’ 1 thought, * been treated 
with more respect and consideration to-day than I 
ever experienced before. Has my merit so much in- 
creased that 1 really deserve it? (^Jertainly not; for, I 
except the vow I have made never again to play at 
marbles, I am not conscious of any reformation wliat- 
ever in my conduct.’ I looked at my new surtout, and 
found the solution of the problem there. ‘ The world, 
then,’ I continued, ‘ has accorded its respect not to any 
superior merit of my own, hut to the superior style 
of my coat. Why have I been treal(?il so much like 
a man? Have I grown more manly since yesterday? 
Of course not; it is my coat wliich has made me «/>- 
pretr older. The world, then, judges very much from 
ap^pearahees. Then let this be a lesson to me; let me 
in future endeavour to deepen the impression my first 
I ShHout has gained for me, by nt)t only appearing, hut 
bemo more manly than licretofore; more thoughtful, 
S^d, and studious, 1 may he better fitted for the 

r ieat business of life upon which I have now entered.’ 

went to sleep ; dreamt that I had sent all 1113^ niarhles 
to my brother Hob at boarding-school ; and that my 
fhtber had promoted me from the rank of the * lad’ to 
that of his junior clerk. What is rather singular, 
before the next day had closed, every part of my dream 
eattae true 1 

After a few days’ wear, the sudden rise from boy to 
luan sat more easily on me ; my new avocations in the 
office^ brought me business which drove all ideas of 
walking-canes and gold w^atches out of my head, and 
it was solely occupied by what Locke has designated 
rfection of human reasoning' — the English law. 
at the public ofiices, who, in my broad-collar 
feicatcely deigned to notice mo, now remarking the 
Ifestness with which I applied myself to my duties, 
l^d me willing attention. ‘Bles^ me,’ exclaimed 
‘^■ respectable old gentleman of the six-clerk’s otticc 
Sbne morning as I was walking away with a vice- 
amncellor’s decree — ‘bless me, how' that young man 
j^^idtered during the last three months; 1 cannot 
U Pbunt for it.* j 

can,* replied my fatlier, who liad just entered the | 
‘ The fact is, Mr Preceps, the tailor has made a 
'JIM of him.* 


-a| I-EGBNDS OP THE LOIRE. 

y;,; tlSt® I.A8T DATS OF CATHEKINE OK MEDICIS. 

^ of Catherine de Medicis, widow of Henry II. 
jiihce, and mother of the three ensuing kings, affords 
the darkest pictures of human depravity with 
jC^ history furnishes us. There was mo treachery, 
gfelty, which this woman would not commit for 
of promoting her ambitious ends ; she cur- 
; Mp^ter very children in order to make them follow 
^ Wicked policy. It is most instructive to observe 

the wiles and bloody deSds of Catherine re- 
only in misfortunes to her family and herself, 
eldest son, Francis II. (husband of Mary Queen of 


eldest son, Francis II. (husband of Mary Queen of 
^pobts), died in youth, in consequence of the anxiety in 
^Ich her policy bad involved him* The second, 
Chides IX., having been forced by her to order the 
Bartholomew massacre, sunk under his con- 
remorse, Finally, her third son, ileniy HI., 
w succseeded in corrupting to f greater 
^ driven from Fairis, 

of that Dttike of Oulse 

W%itig Ihe believed to have instigaij^ 
h0Wtm that this last event took^pto. Ca- 


therine Was now severity years of age, broken down with 
infirmities and disapirointment, yet stlU possessed of all 
her atrocious dispositions. Slie escaped from her newly- 
erected palace of the Tuilleries with gome difficulty, and ' 
took refuge with her son in the castle of Blois; on ihe 
.Loire, a magnificent old fortress, which still remains 
nearly in the same state in which it was at the end Of 
the sixteenth century.^ Neglected by her son and his 
courtiers, she was Icflf on her l)ed of agony to the atten- 
dance of her inferior domestics, without a friend to 
cheer or comfort her in li'fer hours of suffering and dis- 
tress. The power of the Duke of Guise liad at this 
time attained sucli a height, that the king possessed 
scarcely the shadow of authority : his person, his habits, 
his affections, were the objects of the blankest calumny 
and .abuse ; the preachers, in their sermons, represented 
him to tlie people as the worst of tyrants, and styled 
him the offspring of the devil. 

The states -general were called together to seek a re- 
medy for the disorders of tlie kingdom ; but through the 
influence of their party, tluy were all selected from the 
adherents of the league, and every proposition made by 
the king was instantly rejected. .Even in his personal 
intercourse, the Duke of Guise took upon Iiim to speak 
with the authority of a master whose will was to be 
obeyed witliout a question ; and it was publicly said 
that he intended to carry the king to Paris, and to act 
over again tlie scene of f’harles Martel and Chiliierie. 
The Duchess of Montpensier, the duke’s sister, constantly 
carried at her side a pair of golden ^^jciss()r^, which she 
said were intended to make tlie tonsure of brother Henry 
of V.alois ; .and it was expected tliat the Ifing, would be 
forced into a (univeiit, and Henry of Guis(i proclaimed 
king of Frances. VV ith these reports univ^orsally credited, 
what must have been the torturing reflections of Cathe- 
rine of Medicis on her bed of sickness and approaching 
dissolution ! Was it to such ends and purposes that she 
had waded through the blood of friend and foe ? She 
felt herself powerless, from age and infirmity, and knew 
that her son was equally so from education and habit ; 
but it seemed he had too much of his mother’s nature 
within him not to seek for vengeance, cost what it would, 
and a direful scene was in preparation to mark the cloring 
]iour.s of Gatlujrine’s eventful life. In this scene, however, 
she hnd no participation, the king himself being the sole 
instigator of the plot, for his own deliverance from the 
bondage in which l ie was held, and from the dangers which 
he anticipated. He first consulted with the Marechal 
d’Aumont, and three other intimate friends, to whom he 
disclosed his sorrows and his fears, his resolution and his 
hopes. To attjujk the power of the Guises by o^ien force, 
agreed to be impossible ; but the education which 
the queen-mother had given to her son ma^e bim little 
scrupulous as to any other means by wli^ he might 
rid himself of his enemies : the only difficUWiTRS to find 
a hand to strike the blow. At length Hci|#Ti&»olved to 
apply to Crillon, the colonel of his gusyi^^o bore a 
personal hatred to the dufce, and was de 

to the king ; but, on application being him, his 

answer was such as was to be from a 

courtier of his time^ Sire,* he said, ‘ I attt your majes- 
ty’s servant, and diPiHJady do battle vdith the Duke 
of Guise to the death, if sti^ he your witi,#d pleasure ; 
but to act as an assassin executioner, is neither the 
part of Jk gentleman npje #|pdier.’ To Henry’s credit ^ 
he took the reply in ^be brave Crillon 

lost nothing of his fatdifflPlilflbction ; his secrecy was 
secured, and applicatim|fl|p^ to Loignac, firit gentle- 
man of the hcatmambmppo agreed to undertake , the 
execution of the king’s These measures took" > 

place onthe ilst of De^ber* and the 2fid was fixed 
upon as the day of vengMce. The duke, in the ihean- 
while, tra^ng |P the pus^nimity of the monsre^ and 


wnuc, tnisung i^ oi me monaren, ana 

confident in bwn’stret^tb, act^ wi& increased arro* 
gance, and bating objected to a person whom the latter 


• *Foras>artl« 
JounsaJ, firstlO 
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had nominated commander of tlie royal archers, insult- 
ingly said that he should resign his post of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and seek some other office. The 
king understood the nature of the threat, but concjealing 
hli anger and his fears, assured his ‘ good cousin’ that 
in two or three days they would arrange the affair be- 
tween them without any dispute. In the interval no 
alarm was taken by the princes of Lorraine, though, 
after the deed was done, it was sdid that the great Nos- 
tradamus, who had been one of Catherine’s favourite 
soothsayers, had predicted thd event in the almanac for 
the year, and declared that a great murder would be 
perpetrated at Blois; but this and other vaticinations 
were treated with ridicule by liim who was most deeply 
interested in j;heir development. On the evening of tlie 
22d, when ho sat down to dinner, the duke found upon 
his idate a paper, by which he was warned to be on his | 
guard, as a plot was on the point of exeention against 
him : to this he contented liirnself by writing beneath 
tlie notice, * they dare not,’ and threw the paper care- 
lessly under the table. His friends, however, began to 
feel vague alarms, and a secret council was held to (;on- 
sider if it would not he better for liirn to withdraw for a 
time from Blois ; but Guise, felt confident in his force, 
and thought that his retreat >vouId compromise his party, 
and also be a tacit confession of treasonable designs : * 1 
am too far advancred,’ he said, ‘ to draw back, and if I 
saw death coming in at tlio w'indow, I would not open the 
door to escape.’ During this time the king pretended 
to be wrapt in devout preparation for the fe.stival of 
Christmas, end declared hi.s intention to make a pilgrim 
age to NoJre-f)amc dc ( ’lery on the 23d, but, on the even 
ing of the 22(1, announced that he had changed his mind, 
j and should sjiend the day at None, a small residence on 
; the borders of the forest, sending the Sieur de Merle to 
request tlie Duke of Guise, his brother the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, the Arcdiblsliop of Lyons, and others, to attend 
him in Ids caldnet at six o’clock in the morning, as he 
wished to expedite some weighty matters of business 
without disturbing his devotions (luring the rest of the 
■week. 0 

Notwithstanding the liavoc niadti during the revolu- 
tion with the interior as well as the (exterior of the castle 
of Blois, and its subsequent conversion into a military 
barrack, the arrangements of the part of the building 
destined to be the scene of murder remains at tiie pre- 
sent day nearly the same as tliat which it exliibited on 
the 23(1 of December 1589; the demolition of some of 
the carved work, and placing a slight partition aems.s 
the royal chamber, being all the change which has taken 
place. The room has a dark and gloomy character from 
its vast length, and from the windows being all placed 
on the north side ; at the east end is a spacious chiimiey, 
and in the centre of the south side an alcove, in w liich 
■was placed the king’s bed ; at the Tvest end of the cham- 
ber is a door communicating with the apartment used 
as a council-room in the time of Henry 111, ; farther on 
was a corridor with various small cells, and a staircase 
dcsoetidijig to the bedroom of the queen-mother. 

.Lo^ifcC* who had (as has lx;en said) accepted the 
o^ce so honourably declined by Crillon, had procured 
Ikhe kid of Larch ant, one of the®ptains of the royal 
gfoard^ and by the king’s command waited on the Duke 
of Giiise in the evening at the head of some soldiers of 
his regiment* to request his support to a ptitition which 
tlioy intended to present to the council next day to ob- 
tain the arrears of their pay. At nine o’clock Larohant 
returped* and received his final orders from his majesty, 
who retired to the queen’s chamber at midnight, after 
giving orders to Du Halde, his first valet de chambre, 
to awakte him at four o’clock. 

Ai the appointed time the valet knocked at the door. 
Which was hy ^kJuise de Piola?7S, the princi^l 

attendaij^ imlfe^^ m was desired to announce 

the hour Henry arose instantly 

—not vfhole night he had 

been 1 1 III nil <11 1 1 passing into his own 

Du Halde awaiting 


him, and was soon after joined byLoignac, who brought 
with him several of the body-guard, to make sure of 
whom the king himself locked them up in the cells he 
had fitted up in the .adjoining corridor for the reception 
of the Capuchins who frequently attended Ms devotions. 
When the members of the council had arrived, ho re- 
couducted the guards into liis chamber, ordering them 
to move as quietly as possible, not to disturb the queen- 
mother ; and repeated liis commands, promising large 
rewards if they were faitlifully executed. Ho then gave 
dire(jtions to the huissier stationed in the ante-room to 
admit no one except by his own immediate order, and 
sent the Marechal D’Aumont, liis confidant, into the 
council-<dianiber, to be in rejaiiness to arrest the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine and the Andibishop of Lyons the in- 
stant the duke should have fallen ; directing at the same 
time Bellegarde to siimnion into his oratory two of his 
chaplaug^ C'lfiude de lliilli.s and Etienne d’Arguyn, with 
orders iSnat tiicy should ‘ praj^ earnestly to God that the 
king might succeed in the nndertaking he was about for 
repose of the kingdom.’ These arrangements made, he 
awaited the arrival of the brothers of Jjorraine in a state 
of agonizing excitement. Instead of his usual apathy 
and indiflercnce, ho now exliibited the most restless 
and nervous agitation, n^peatedly addressing himself 
to the guards, and charging them to take care of them- 
selves, for the duke, he said, was very strong and 
poiverful. At length the cardinal arrived, hut the 
duke was still absent. It was nearly eight o’clock be- 
fore lie was in readiness to attend the council, thougli 
a iiK^sscnger had been sent to say that the king was 
waiting to depart. The morning was dull and gloomy, 
and a cold and jiiercing rain falling in torrents- 
On arriving at tin? foot of the staircase leading to 
the council- chamber, Guise found Larchant at the 
head of liis company with the petition they had re- 
(piestcvl the duke to present, and asking permission tp 
w'ait till it was de(;ided. This was easily granted ; the 
prince promised his support, and entered the room 
where the council was assembled ; when Larchant im- 
mediately placed his men in double rank upon the ^tkiri, 
and sent his lieutenant witli twenty men to occupy the 
passage leading to the king’s chamber. In the 
while Crilloii, according to the* orders he had 
caused all the gates of the castle to be closed. , 
spread instantaneons alarm amongst the partiidknwi<^'^ 
Guise, and Pericard, his secretary, who was in waitlkf 
below, endeiivoun^d to convey a billet enclosed in ft 
pocket handkerchief to his master, containing these 
w'ords — ‘ Save yourself, monseigneiir, or you are 
Tilt* page charged with this warning gave it to a liuissier 
of the council; l>ut it was arrested by the guards, atwl 
there was no longer a hope of escape for the destined 
victim. 

On entering the council, the duke found all the tnem** , 
h. rs assembleii, witli the exception of the Arcjhbishop of : 
Tjyons, who arrived almost imniediahdy. Seating him- 
self by the fire, he complained of cold, was o^efved tb 
turn very pale, and rerpiestcd M. dc St Drix to 
cure him some sweetmeats. St Prix ofltod him 
(hied prunes of Brignolles, which he accepted^ J|iPl 
said he felt better. The secretary then proop^^^b 
lay some papers before the assembly, when 
was opened, and it was announced that 
desired to see the duke in his chamber. TJibo &tter 
placed some of the prunes in a gold box,, Ifljapped 
Ins cloak round his arm, saluted the mmnbe^, 
passed towards the royal apartment w|tk in 


liis limd. On entering, lie bowed to sta- 

tioned near the door, and was advanci|i| 
upper end of the room; where Henry' leaning 
against the side of the chimney t as ^ M 
suddenly turned half round, thMkMg 
one behind him. At this instant one of 
named Montery cai^t hint by the arm 
him in the throat with a {mniard, whilst anotlib' 9^1 
him round the logii^ and a third struck him on the iliijp 
of the head, f ldy Ipeh treason 1* 
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V ^ and with a Yiolent Wow /rorti the box in Ms 
^ liiind he felled one of the assailants to the gronOdi and 
dtagg^ himself aiid those who clung to him half the 
length of the chamber, when he received a mortal wound 
the hand of Loignac, and fell beside tlie king’s bed 
in the a!<^ve. VMy 6od I inercy !* were his last words* 
Hehiy, who had remained immoveable during the bloody 
a^e;, seeing the body motionless on the floor, advanced 
m ordered Bellegarde to search it. A gold chain, to 
which was attached a small key, was found fiistened 
round one of his arms, and in bis pocket a purse with 
home gold coin, and a billet, on which was written — ‘ To 
oarry on a civil war in France will require seven hiin- 
diea thoU^d ecus per month.’ During the search, 
thought he perceived some movement in the 
iJhid, Moiwci^oeur, whilst you have life, ask 
of God and the king Guise gave a deep and 


of God and the king Guise gave a deep and 
Ilttdvy sigh, and 'expired. The bodj’ was then covered 
with A cb^ drawn into a closet, and two liours after 
delivered into the hands of the public executioner. 

; 0» the noise caused by the struggle being heard in 
tbe oouncU-chttmber, ths members rose in great alarm ; 
Msreohal do Retz exclaimed that France w as lost, and 
tbe Cat^^ cried out, ‘ They arc murdering my brother/ 
WhUat d’Espinac rushed to the door to endeavour to aid 
tlih dlitke: but the Marechal d’Aumont, drawing his 
intercepted him, and said calmly, ‘ Gentlemen, 
where you are, ‘‘and awjiit his maje.sty’s com- 
xUii^S.*. The room was then instantly filled wdth anthers, 
au^ the two prelates placed in custody of an exeini)t of 
d^'£l^ds. After a short interval Loignac, without his 
and with his liead bare, entered and announced 
thal duke’s death, summoning the members of the 
UQ^Iucil to the royal presence. Tliey found the king 
ifiuch excited ; and in a tone of menace to which he was 
little accustomed, he told them * that at length he was 
and W'ouhl take care that from henceforth his 
I^W^p should be respected.’ lie then left them, and 
to the apartment of his mother, >vho had heanl the 
ill the king’s chamber, and the attempts which 
Heard and other attendants of the duke had vainly 
;li^e to gain admission to her presence, but remained 
lai i»tal ignorance of what w^as passing, till Henry him* 
self announce the event wdtich had tiMwcu place. And 
WAS tko efibet of the dreadful tale upon this 
wretched woman, lying on the bed of death? AVas it 
jpa odditioual pang added to the consciousness of many 
Was it compassion for one for wdioin s-he had 
0^ professed the greatest friendship and afifee* 
!■' 'Was it anxiety for the difficulties in whicli 
trad involved himself and the country? No! 
r^te heart remained unsoftened by any of 
Bldcrations. Her pride and ambition were 
5 and her first feelings were those of indig- 
jjlt not having been made a confidant in the plot. 

Jimef being appeased, she observed that the 
^was weU cut out, and that now it was neccHsary 
to aaw it togetlier. >C’est bien coupe, mais il faut a 
aUBMfit coudre, activitc et vigneur, voila cn qu’il vous 
|ll^;WCre her words before she sank exhausted by pain 
kW on her bed: and again the poniards of 

were called into play. Thfe Cardinal of 
had b^^flcr^sted ip the couneiheham- 
lii^»4^^^veyed inro a Ipt^ar room in a neighbouring 
toweri which commixuibated with the part of the castle 
y^ere the mient tragedy had beem enacted, and in the 
fiocr of which ttmre is still a trap-door opening into the 
‘ beneath ; but it was not in those dark recesses 

ffl enme and horror that the secohd Victim was to ex- 
the ambitiems injects of his party. After a night 
, 1 ™ : s^ with his feflQW-prisoner, 
fl^ns, in pnwer and watching, he 
iiignbrkpoe of his approaching fate, 
reidy and willing to execute the 
s against the duki^ recmled f^^ 
their hands in thtt h!iO<Mi of a priest and 
p jto! jhw^h } but at 'length , a Oaptairr dR 
the king’s desire undertook 



the dangerous office ; and at the price Of four hundred 
ecus ob&ned the aid of three solffiers ctf his eompany. 
Attended by them and by a valet-de-chambre or the 
monarch, he entered the dungeon where the cardinal 
was confined, and informed him that the king required 
his presence. ‘Are we both to attend his majesty?* 
asked the captive. ‘ I am charged to summon you only, 
monseigneur,’ replied Du Guast ; and us the unfortunate 
man left the chamber to follow him, the archbishop, 
who seemed to have anticipated liis fate« desired him 

* to think on God.’ In a \ew moments the sounds with- , 
out the door told him too clearly that liis anticipations 
were correct. Tlie cardinal was murdered in the jias- 
sage outside between the Tour de Moulins and the rest 
of the building, and the spot where he fell is still 
pointed out to those who visit the castle. The bodies 
of the two brotliers^were afterwards burnt to ashes in a 
chamber under the staircase built by Louis XIL, and 
the remains thrown into the Loire, to prevent their 
being regarded as relics by their adherents. 

Eight days after this second murder, on the .^th of 
January, the guilty Catherine finished her mortal career; 
and as her hopes of earthly grandeur had fallen to no- 
thing during her life, so also the gorgeous memorials 
she had prepared in her prosperity to continue her fame 
l>ecame vain and empty monuments. The magnificent 
tomb she had prepared to receive her mortal remains 
was left void and untenanted. Political affairs pressed 
too rapidly upon her son to allow him to attend to his 
mother’s obsequies, and her l)ody, s^ys a cotemporary 
historian, was treated with as little regard as that of 

* an old goat.’ It w^as indeed ordered to 'be embalmed, 
in order to its transportation 8t Dennis; but tlie 
operation was so imjierfectly iierforaied, tliat it became 
necessary to inter it on the spot, and it was thrown into 
the common cemetery with as little respect as that of 
any other malefactor. A few months saw the principal 
agents of tlie murders above recorded receive the reward 
of their crimes ; the minor tools were abandoned by 
their employer to punishment or neglect ; and the ha-ud j 
of a fanaticjpsassin cut off the last of the offspring of 1 
the guilty Catherine, and with him extingursjied the ' 
riu;e of Valois, for whose aggrandisement so many 
direful oflenccs had been perpetrated. It is worthy of 
remark, that the identical motive which the Duke of 
Guise urged for the murder of tlic Athiiirat poligny, 
was liis own death warrant : he had vcheih^tt^ pressed 
the necessity of that infamous act*—* parce qhfi rnniiral 
faisoit trop'le roi’ (for the admiral made himself too j 
much a king). 


THE FORLORN HOPE. 

Skrokant-major Jo you was a veteran soldier, who had 
gained the respect and esteem of his w’hole regiment, 
ofticers and men. There was a bond l>etweeu him and 
them w'hioh Jiis withdrawal from active sendee could not 
cancel. .So, after his wife’s death, finding that a few of 
his old companions in arms were ininates of Chelsea 
college, he removed to its vicinity, passing his time be- 
twcrni the lofty corridors of the palace hospital and the 
small sitting-room of his child ; over Viking with and 
talking to * the pensioners,’ or that desr and delteate * copy ■ 
of the wif« he had so truly loved ; and Lttcy AvaS a girl of 
whom arty parent might have been proud. Delicacy of 
constitution liad given refinement to her nund 
to her appearance: she readr pcriiaps, 
good for her, if sho had bew destined to live theuaqal , 
term of life in her proper sphere. Sho thought, also^ Wt * 
site thought well ; and this, happily for heiiaiif, 
humble. ■ ■, ■■■■ ^ ■■ ' V'/ ; ' / 

Mr 4 oyoe fehOil itt onO ot his ramblea, liad 
rado liidi iit tils constUiitional 

tuimed lipmo in «h^te pf lie 

inquired of Jrl^wminan, the wHdotv oC a wli^ 

had nutned Lucy Mm hi^ births the^^hV 
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of tjjlipee d^pfcpeiB, hftlf-sejrant, which are 

fbund ouiy among thp did you ever perceive 

that hiUoy pivjB^pd her hand upon her heart— as— as her 
niothorus^todo?’ 

^ Ip it her heart ? Ah, then, masthor dear, did ye ever 
IcBOw any girl, let alone such a purty one as Miss Lucy, count 
all out twenty yeivrs without feeling slie had a heart somc- 
tiiucsP* 

The Bergeant-major turned upoA the faithful woman 
with a scrutinising look ; but the half-smile, the total 
ateiico of anxiety from her feafures, re-assured him : long 
»s Mary hati lived in his senlee, ho had never grow'ii ac- 
customed to Jier national cvasionH. 

* Who was it tonld you about her heart bating, inasther?’ 
she inquired, * It w^as old John*' Coyne, who said' she 
her hand thus,’ anBW'cred Mr Joyce. 

•‘‘'Is it oiild John?* repeated the woman; ‘ onld John 
that would sw'car the crosses off a donkey’s back? Ah, 
sii re, ‘ you’re not going to believe what ould John says.’ 

‘ You think she is quite w^ellj then ?' 

‘ She w'as singing like tlio first lark in sjiritig after you 
went out, sir ; and I never see her trip more liglitly than 
she did doAvn to the botanic garden not two jninutes 
agone ; unless you quick niarcli, you’ll not overtake her.’ 
Mary reftinu^d to lier work’, and the ohl .sergeant-major 
overtook his daughter just as slit; liad lifted her hand to 
pull the grc,at bell of the botanic gardtai. During their 
walJt the old soldier narrowly watched his child, to ascer- 
tain if she placed l^er hand on her heart or her side : but 
she did not. She siwke kindly to the little children wlui 
crossed tlieir jJhth, and the dogs wagged their tails when 
they look(;d into her fact^ She w'alked, In; thought, stoutly 
for a w’oman, ami seemed so w'ell, that he began talking to 
her al>out sieges, and inarcluis, and his early adventures ; 
and then they sat down and rested, ].(Ucy getting in a word 
now and then about the frc.shness and bi'auty of the coun- 
try, and the goodness ot'Dod, and looking so happy and so 
ritiiniated, that her father forgot all his fears on her account. 
In the evening, the sergeant-major smoked his long inlaid 
fbrcigti pipe (which the little children as w'ell as the ‘ l.lg 
people’ of CHiclsea regarded with i>ecaliar admiration) out 
pf thb parlour w'indow. laicy alway.s got him Ins pij>c ; 
blit he never smoked it in the room, thinking it made her 
eongh. And then, after he had linislied, lie shut down 
the >vindow, and she drew the white mu-slin curtain. 'J'hose 
who passed and repassed saw' their shadows; the girl 
bending over a large book, and licr father seated op^iosite 
tc her, listening while she read, liis elbow placed op. the 
table, and his head resting on his hand. The drapery was 
so tv.anppa*j|||i^ they could see his sword and sa.sh 
hanging oiCfhu wall below his hat, and the branch of laurel 
with w'hicKfiiicy had adorned the looking-glass that 
morning, in^ppmmemoratiou of the battle of Toulouse. 

I liefore the scrgPant-major went to bed that night he called 
old Mary, and whispered, ‘You were quite right about 
I old John Coyne. Lucy never marched better .thaq she did 
to day ; and her voice, both in reading and the little hymn 
sho sung, was as strong as a trumpet. I’ll give it well to 
old Jolm to-morrow but he never did. The sergeant- 
major was usuiilly up the first iu the house ; ycd the next 
morning, when Mary took hot water to his room, slie 
steppe^d back, seeing lie was kneeling, drtJSSt^d, by his bed- 
aide ; half an hour p:vswed ; she went again. j\lr Joyce 
had never uii dressed, nxwer lain iiiion the bed since it had 
been turned down ; he was dead and cold, his hands 
clasped m prayer, 

Lut^ Joyce w'aa now afono in the vi’orld ; of her fa- 
, therms r^latlv^ she knew^ little or iiothhig ; her mother 
an only ehHd, and her grandmother and grandMher 
wefC; !^ A generous and benevolent lady, who 

knew the circumstancos under whicli she was plaoejL 
offe?:od itp iufjy with, a sltu-ition— but wm® 

sit^cibin ? Sue Shok^d to dcUokte, too refined for scrvte^J 

^ to imdnj#iiP 

l^e of ■n.nmoj’y' ■ ' * -Have- nono-'iif 

. 'tolr 'vrhiJe weejp^g;' 


little rooms, Miss Lucy,- and sell the resL: ^ 

of friends, and can get constant work ; tuiai; illy kimd ’itJi: 

anything, from charing to clcoiwstarehuig j mrif i 

wonl^’t. bother you, sure I could have a woidd 

exercise me of an evening w hen IM be doho 

leave me, Miss ; don’t, darling, anyway, till A 

little strength after all yon’vo gone through : • 

the stranger is harsh, and the look of the v 

cold to those wlio havt; lived all their ddys itt th© 

of a father’s love. I took you from your mothwSi^ I 


breast a weosoine wDosomo liabby, and sute, trty ' jciwl f 
own, I have some right to you. I’ll never gainsay^ ycHL 
And to please you, dear, I’ll never let an vilL WcAd ; 
cross my lips.’ Hut Lucy Joyce w'as too right-ixiind©d: j 
to live on the labour of an old servant, ftihe retain^ ii 
enough, however, to furni.sh for Mary a comfortable ropniii- ' 
and ac(;o])ted, much to the faithful creature’s mortification i 
a ‘place’ in a family — one of the hardest ‘places* to cnditrh» I 
and yet so? good, jierluips, as from her father’s position « 
conld expected — iis half-teacher, halt-servanlj ; .A' ; 

mingling of t-pposite duties, against the mingling of w*hich ] 
reason revolts. 

The duties incident to her new ]> 08 ition [in a gentleman’s ; 
family at Putney] ; the ex(!rtioi! which children require, 
.and which i.s j-k rpetual, though parents arc tlic only persotts 
wdio do not tcel it to be so ; tlic csxercise, the necessity foat 
atnusing and instructing tlte young, the high-spirited, and 
the active ; these, added to the change of repose for iiK 
rpiidudc, of being the one cared for, to the having to cai;o 
for others ; the entire loneliness of siiirit ; all conilnued to 
make her worse, to cnisli utterly the filrpady bruisCd reed, 

Taiey was fully sensible of the consoling power— the gtot 
plmsjtrc of being useful — and lier mind w'as Imth practioally 
.and theoreti(;aliy (’hristian, so she never yielded to firetfiif- 
ness or impatience ; but her heart fiutteitjd like an im|ilri^ 
sono<l bird as sin; toiled and panted up the high stairs; While 
the children laughed and sj)ortcd with the spirit and 
of health, and called to her to ‘ come fiister.* ♦ * ' 

one w as cruel, no one oven unkind to her ; tho cross o0ok 
(.ill good cooks are cross) would often make her lemopadc* 
or reserve something she thought the young girl m^ght.^. a 
the lady's-maid, wlio had regarded her at first ts ,B 
beauty, won by her cheerful patience, said tliat evoil 
her eyes were full of tears, thero was a smile 
all the servants f(1t Inr her; and at Icngtii net . 

requested her owm jdiysician to sec what wuJft 
with ‘ poor Joyce.’ 

There arc exceptions, no doubt ; but, taken ns a 
medical men are the very souls of kinclncsB and gonCljtji^ 
humanity. How many have I known whoso voices werciilf; 
mu.sic in a sick chamber; wlio, ii\stead of takinf; 
ever ready to alleviate and to sustain. 

‘ Have you no friends?’ ho inquired. 

‘None, sir,’ slie replied; ‘at least none to 
and,’ she added, ‘I know' I am iniable to reHauafi 
AV’hile she said this she looked w ith lier bluc^ tiqjwM®: 
earliest eyes into his face; then paused, hoping, wltM^Slft 
knowing what manner of hope was in her, that he 
say — ‘sill* mis able ;* but he did not ; ‘and,* she 
‘ there is no one to whom I can go, except an old sfaEafaiKt 
of my poor fatlu;r’s ; so, it^ — ’ there came, perhaps, a 
of jrtide to her cheek, or it might ho she wa» asliimt^'tO' 
ask a favour — ‘if, sir, you could get me into a» f 
should be most grateful.’ . 

* I wish I could,’ ho, answered, ‘ with all my 

have hospitals enough ; yet 1 fear — indeed I 
is nut one that would receive yon when aw'arc 
nature of your complaint. \'ou must 
atmospliere ; ixirfcct quiet, and a particular 
for some conaidcniblc time.* . 

My mother, sir,* .«?aid Lucy, * died of f y 

* WYdl, but you are mot piing to die,* b© 

‘only you must : let your father’s old 
you, and you may ©opu g<--t better,’ ■ ’ i ^ 

Lucy shook her hekd, and her oy es 
' the physician, cheered her' aCtei;. ^ 

not atod of death, sir,’ said the yom < 

am not ; but I fear, more than 1 to 

Tcatls to it ; the Imrdeu I ,to 

|,toiiture who nursed me from ;> 


lorcature who nursed me from my ’ 

‘WHS an hospital for the curc^m eir«W dlseto slW^ttlil 
■'.‘toMrrit’tto is Bo'kenetnl;' ' ’-'x 
^-:--^Th.e'VerytHlng,^ , - 

waspuo of beoaAs©t^i^’' 


.1 
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T>«iag tedious is the very thing; it if|. <|uitea | 


^But, sir/ snsworod the soldior’'fl daughter^ ^j^rhm hopes 
have somethnes led to great wtoriesj when they have been 
forlorn^ but i\ 0 ^ forsaken* 

'Xlie dbotor pressed into her hand the latest foe he had 
i^oeivedy and descended the stairs. ‘That is a very extra- , 
ordinary girl, madam, in the nursery,’ he said to the lady ; 

‘ something very superior about her ; but she will get worse 
and worse ; nothing for her but a more genial climate, con- 
stant care, perfect rest, careful diet: if she lives through 
the winter, she must go in the spring. Lungs! chest! 
blisters will relieve her ; and if we could produce tlie 
Climato of Madeira here for a winter or so, she might re- 
vive ; but, poor thing, in her situation ’ 

The lady shook her head, and repeated, ‘ Ay, in her 
I aituatiim.' 

‘It is really frightful,’ he continued, ‘the hundreds— 

I thousands, I may say — who drop <vfl’ in Dus dreadlul 
I disease — the flower of our maidens, tlx- finest of our youths 
r4no age, no sex, exempt from it. have only casual 
practice to instruct us m it ; wo have no opportunity of 
watching and analysing it, en as we have w ith other 

complaints ; it is turned out of our hospitals before we do 
what we even fancy might l>e done ; it is indeed, as she 
; a|iid just now, and ^'•formkmy^ Why I know 

not f I rCAlly wish some one would establish an hospital 
fjdtrtbo cure, or at least the invtfstigation of this disc/ise ; 
iaiiy* if taken in time, W'oiild be saved. Sufleriug the 
Kilfi^t intense, but perhaps the best endured, liom the very 
t ij^bare of the complaint, would be inat<*rially lessoned, and 
k fresli and nol>J^^ held opened for an almost new branch of 
vtiir profession.’ 

physician prescribed for Lucy. lie saw hpr .‘igairi, 
liave seen her r<^peatedly, but tlio family left 
tjbvii'n suddenly, in comsequonce of the death of a n(\'ir rela- 
tive, and the very belief that notliing could be done for her, 
oii^umstanoed as she w^as, contrilmted to hcv being for- 
, ^tten. The human mind has a natural desire to l)lot out 
f^^m memory objects that are ho];)e]ef>s. Lucy went to 
lurry’s Humble lodging, and btnoiied, for a day or two, siie 
Was much better. She had tin? repose which suck illness 
so naturally seeksi. Mary’s room was on the grouiid-lloor 
of a small house in a little street lo«<ling off Pjiradise-row. 
The old IKjnsioners frequently passed the window ; she 
, ooiffd hear the b(?at of the AHyluiii drums ; somothnes tliey 
UWoko her out of her slecq) hi the morning, but I'ked 
; none tlio less I'orfthat. Mary p.it away her poor 

mkilBter’s hat (w'hicdi she brushed every inoniing), his sword 
his gloves, in licr own box, w'hen Lucy came, 
lb$% fehf! sight of them should make her melancholy ; but 
h^ey saw .tludr marks upon tlie wall, and begged she would 
replace them there. She gave her little store, amounting 
tv a few pounds, into the iViirse’s hands, who s|>ent it scru- 


shitie ; and so changed w'as she in little more than a year, 
that no one recogniaed her, thougli some w ould look after 
hor, and endeavour to call to mind who it was she so 
strongly resembled. j 

The little store was soon expemh^I, though Mary w ould ' 
not confess it. Lucy, skillecf in tlie womanly craft of 
n^dlo-Work, laboured unceasingly ; and, as long as she was 
; %blo to apply to it, Mary found a market for her industry. 

as the disease gained CTOund, her cflbrts liecame more 
fbeble, and then the faithful nurse putfortliidl herstrengtli, 
all her ingenuity, to disguise the nature of their situation ; 
the expense of the necessary medicine, inefficient as it 
was, w^ould have procured her every alleviating comfort—^' 
there Itad t>een an iTtsi^ution to mpply iV. 

1 have often borne testimony to that which I have more 
often witnesaed-^ho deep, earnest, and steadfast fidelity 
of the humbler Irish ! yet I liave never been able to render 
justice to the theme. If they be found wanting in all 
: 0^^ ^00(1 or great qualities, they are still true in this — 
i^mthful, enduring, unwearied, unmovod~“pa8t all tell- 
their fidelity I The woman whose character I am 
: W’as hut one example of a most numerous 

slie would have known, if she had riven the 
that no chance or change could over en- 
her services, or tecompense her fbt her 
;;yet'her devotidh was a thousand .'titUos 
been* purehased 'bv "ril thU' 
wealth Bvili 


doni^s wealth could By thd mere 


power of her fceal-“hon>eamest and utterly unselfish love— 
she obtained a hearing from many governors of hospitals ; 
stated the case of ‘lipr young lady,’ as she called her, the 
child of a brave man, who had served his country, who died 
before his time from the effects of that service ; and slie, 
his child, was dying now, from want of proper troattnent. 
In all her statements Mary sot forth everything to create 
sympathy for Lucy, but nothing tliat tended to show her 
own exertions ; how she toiled for her night and day ; liow 
she was pledging, piJ^oe by piece, everytlung she had 
to support her ; how her w edding-ring was gone from off 
lier finger, and the chcrislibd Waterloo medal of licr dead 
husband (which, by some peculiarly Irish eflbrt of the ima- 
gination, she said ‘ w as his very picture’) had disappeared 
from her box. Slic whispered nothing of all this, though 
she prayed and petitioned at .almost every hospital for 
medicine and advice. Dismissed from one, Mary would go 
to another, urging that ‘ sure if they could evu'e one thii|| 
they could cur(* another; .anyhow they might try and n 
she, the beloved of her heart, w^as raised up from a bed of 
8ickne.ss, ‘ God’s fresh Messing’ would he about them day 
.and iiigld. ‘They got up hospitals,’ she W’ould add, ‘for 
the suddenly struck for death, for the lame, and the 
maimed, .and Du* half, and the Mind ; for the vicious ! but 
there w-cre none to comfort those who deserved and needed 
more than any! She did md A\aiit thtaii to t<alie her dar- 
ling from her. She only a,8ke<l advice and mcdicyK^.’ She 
inqdored for nothing move. The Iri.sh never seem to fefd 
ashamed of obtaining assistance from any source, cxee])f 
Die parish ; and Mary would have imagined she lieaped 
the bitterest n rung upon Lucy if she had consulted ‘ the 
parish doctor;’ thus lier mitioiial prejudice shut her out 
from the only reruT, trifling jis it migiVt liave been, vs hieh 
she couhi obiain for her she cherished. 

And so Die fell disease, pale and ghas^y, fjtalkcd on, 
grasping its jianting and unresiitmg victim closer ami 
more close, wasting her fonn-;- infusing the tliirsty fever 
into her veins — pan^hing her quivering lips into w liitenesK 

drawing her breath — steeping her in unwholesome dews 

— .and, at times, witli a most (^ruei mockery, paintiiig her 
cheek and ligliting an uu/is /utui/s in lier eyes, to bewilder 
with false bojies of life while lift; was lailing ! lier y>er- 
ceptious, which had bta n Mr a time clouded, quickened iib' 
her end dr(*w near ; she saw' the furniture de]»arting jiiece 
by i>!ece ; at last slie misseil her fathtir's sash and sword ; 
and when ] foor Mary would have framed exraises, slu; ]>iac('(i 
h( r (|iiiveriuw' fingers on her lips, and spoke more thaa she 
had done ft>r many days. ‘ Gotl will rew-ard you for your 
steadfast Jove of a poor p.aj’cntless girl ; you s[»ared w// 
(ream,r as long as you could, earing nothing for yourself, 
working .and star\mg, and all for me. Gh that the wtirlci 
could know, and have belief in the fervent enduring virtues 
that sanctify sucli roonis as tliis, that decorate bare walls, 
and make a briglit autl warming light wlien the coal is 
bund; to ashes, mid the thin candle, dt^spite our w'atching, 
llicktus before Dkj night is done. 1 have not thought it 
night w hen I felt your hand or heard you breathe.’ Oh, 
what liberal charities are there of which the world knows 
notliing ! JIow' generous, and how' mighty in extent and 
v.alue, arc the gifts given liy the poor to the jK)or ! 

It is useless as w'cll as painful to note what followed. 

* * All w’Hs over. 

‘ To die RO, in lier strength, her youth, her beauty ; to 
be left to die, beccause they say there’s n(» cure for it ; they 
never tried to cure her P exolaitnod the nurse between her 
hursts of grief — ‘ no place to Bhelter her — ^no one to see to 
her— no |iroper food, or air, or care — my heart’s jewel— 
wIki cared for all, when she had it! Still, the Lord is 
mcrciftd. Another week, and I should have had nothing 
but a drop of cold water to moisten her lips,. and no bod 
for her tfalic on. I kept tleat to the last, anyhow' ; and now’ 
it may go; it must go — small loss ; wliat niatter what 
comes of the likes of me, when such as her Could have no 
lielp! I’ll beg from door to door, ’til I raise enough to 
lay her by her father’s side in the churchyard of 0uld 
Chelsea.’ But tliat effort, at all events, was not needed : • 
the hosj)ital was astir; the sergeant-nMijor was remem- 
bered; and the church-hell tolled when Lucy wa,s laid jti 
her father’s grave in fAe ehurehyard (f Old Chelsmt 

The foregoing timple uMee is fr^ a 

story of our accomi^hed friend K 
varied Irliih talps liave ftfoqu 
pages. The story of * TI^ iliustratei with 

W’ood-^n^vluge, imd hundaomcly iP 
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tliji; novel and accoptaTble character of a free-will offering 
of 'its authoress towards the establishment of an hospital 
fgr the cure, or relief, of consumption, about to bo erected 
at Browpton, in the western environs of the metropolis. 
Wo trust that the publication will prove as serviceable to 
the flmds of this excellent institution as its benevolent 
writer could desire. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 

BELF-8UP1*011TING IND^TSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

A GREAT deal has been said and written of late respect- 
ing the institution of agricultural schools and colleges, 
but as yet little has been done towards the accomplish- 
Dient of so desirable an object. This lias arisen partly 
from difference of opinion as to the best mode of con- 
diu'ting such estahlishrnents, but principally from the 
difficulty of obtaining funds sufficient for their mainten- 
ance. Agreeing with those who advocate the jiropriety 
of instructing tlie sons of farmers and the children of 
the labouring hind in the principles of tlieir profession, 
and helieving that immense advantage would thereby 
:u:(Tiie to agriculture, we have from time to time di- 
rectwl attention to the various proposals put forth on the 
sidiject. We now bring under the notice of our readers 
a school which has been established by Mrs Davies (iil- 
bert in the county of Sussex, in M'hich the pupils not 
only obtain the usual elementary education, Vmt are 
jdso trained in the principles and practice of the pro- 
fession to winch fliey are destined, hchools of this 
kind are term«d ‘ 8elf-Suj)porting,’ from the fact, that 
the mastef receives thciJabour vif the pupils as an C(|ia- 
valent for the tuition he bestows upon them; the earlier 
part of the day, say from nine to twelve, being devoted 
to the sc'hool-room, and the latter, from two till five, 
to the field. Of course this system can only a]^ply to 
boys rton:t;wI,at advanced, or to those whose industrial 
occupation df/ring a few hours in the afternoon will 
nciirly or entirely discharge tlieir school tuition. A 
i visit to one of tliesc institutions— that of Willingdon, 
near Eastbonie— is thus described in the Sussex Adver- 
tiser : — 

‘Tlio Wii/iNGDON 8i:u’-8ri’eoiiTTNG School is a 
neat little cottage building, C(anbining, in a very small 
compass, the attributes of dwelling-house, school, dairy, 
cow-house, with thrashing-floor above, and various con- 
veniences attacliecl. The roof is surroun ded by gutters, 
whicli convey tlio rain-water into a large tank, so that 
it is not only not wuisted, but prevented from running 
away on the land. 'J'he cow-house, piggeries, &c. are so 
conatnioted, that all the liquid manure runs into a large 
tank sunk in the ground, and carefully covered, over, so 
as to allow no rain or water to enter. Our vi.sit was 
made at half-past one, in ignorance of the hours of the 
school, which we afterwards found to be from nine till 
twelve, the jifternoon work commencing at two, and 
continuing till five. We first entered the cow-house, 
we discovered tw'o little fellows, about seven 
years of age, waiting to go to v,»ork. Their proper hour 
was two o’clock, but tliere they were, spade in hand, 
ready for their afternoon’s work. Tliese children were 
the picture of strong and ruddy health, and of thorough 
cheerMnoss, and certainly quite reversed the usual order 
of things by the evident alacrity with which they came 
to their work l)efore their proper time. They were 
shortly joined by some more playmates ; for though it 
was work in one sense, it certainly was not in another, 
arid they proceeded in a body, and cothmenced digging 
.on the ground allotted for theii* aftexnoon*s employment. 
On questioning them, we found that there was only one 
boy above nin« years old, and he was the eldest son of 
the master. There were about a dosseii children in all, 
and they wete chiefly under eight, one even being but 
four we were then joined by the rnaster 

hhnw* baud to wpfk, 

which we 


and the various circumstances connected with it. Ke 
stated his position to be as foUows -He * 
acres of land, for which, including the housei he has 
paid h.25 a-year, and which latter he r^ons at 
L.l(). He cultivates this land by the help of his little 
scholars, who barter their labour of three hours in t^e 
afternoon for three hours of his instruction in the 
morning, they pay ing him in addition one penny a-WoekT 
He finds himself able to cultivate these five acreti 
thoroughly, and to a good profit ; to prove which, he 
took us into the schoolroom, where he produced his 
accounts for the prt^vious year. He has no other source 
of income than that which he derives from this and 
from the weekly pence of his scholars. He is perfectly 
happy, and is able to earn a good living off these fiVc 
acres for liimself, wife, and children. These are liiS 
comforts ; and now let us k('<^ how Ids little scholars fare 
as to tto‘‘ .sleire of the bargain, and Whether they get 
cfficierir'iipTtruction in return for their labour. 'W© 
examined tiieir writing and their arithmetic books, apd 
we may honestly state that some of their work would 
sliame the attainments of mainy children of the same 
age ill a much higher walk of life. It seems that these 
children are rarely with him after eleven or twelve 
years of age, for they have been so w'cU trained in agri* 
cultural matters, that they very readily find situations 
at that age with the farmers in tlie neighbourhood, 
They apiicar fond of their masSer, and their fondnes^ 
for their employment is sufficiently evidenced by tbolr 
alacrity in coming to their work before, instead of at 
the time appointed.’ 

Such a system as this is certainly worthy of imita^ 
tion in many rural districts, especially with boys ftom 
eight to thirteen year.s of age. Supposing theyhav© 
previously learned to read, write, and cipW U little, 
they might he farther improved in these branches, in*.' 
structrd in mensuration and the keeping of accountsij; 
and taught to know sometliing of thcj nature of soils, 
manures, and the cultivated plants. Under a consciep* 
tioiis and well-informed master, a limited number of 
pupils might make considerable progress in this Species 
of knowledge ; while, on the other hand, if their la^pr 
was well directed, it would materially assist in th© 
(ailtivation of tlie teaclier’s farm. Aided and oouh* 
tenaiiced by the jiroprietors of rural parishes, these 
schools might be productive of vast advantage y they 
would lessen the burdens of parents, inasmuch as their 
older hoys might be said to pay for their own education } 
and they would disseminate through the district a more 
orderly and intelligent race of labourers. Opposed as 
we are to every species of ‘infant labour,’ in the usual 
acceptation of the term, we see nothing objectionable 
in the system under review, but tlilnk its principles 
migbt be advantageously extended to many educational 
, establisli merits of higher pretensions. Most of pur 
I ‘ <^'haritable institutions,’ as tticy are called, are lament- 
ably deficient in this matter ; and though boys of ten, 
twelve, or even fourteen years of age be apt enough 
scholars, and though it is known that they must depend 
in after-life upon tlier: bodily labour, yet they leat© 
school as ignorant of the world and all that apper^^ 
to it, as if they had never been beyon<J the 
of the nursery. A boy of fourteen, who has hpcia 
taught to clean his own clothes and apartment 
can handle a spade or piek-axc, a saw or han^s^y is a 
much superior being in every respect to bni& iifkbw 
sphere of action lias never extended beyond the. 
room and playground; and this is precisely 
advocates of industrial schools are aiming T 
would stint the tuition of the pupil in nothing n©c©ss*u*y 
to his intended profession, the while they would initiate 
him into the practice and application of tbo^ py^bces^ 
upon which he has to depend in after-liffe. But, takihg 
the lowest view of schoofc like tha^ it is 

certainly better that children shb5M;:®^chaae even a 
scanty education by their that they 

should remain htterty jppverty di 
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CONFUSION OF MIND. | 

A particular friend of my own, who ia fonder of the study | 
than the drawing-room, w'hen lie enters a social circle in I 
which tliere arp faces not thoroughly familiar to him, is 
like a wanderer iiia foreitfn scene. His strange blunders 
are offcon exceedingly offensive to the feelings and pre- 
judices of those whom he is most desirous to oblige. He 
fails in exact proportion to bis anxiety for success. If 
he w'ere walking m his own garden, or sitting in Iiia 
own domestic circle, he could be as self-pfjssesscd and 
commonplace a i)cr8on as any in the world. Ho might 
remain tor hours in a state of tnental ease or inac- 
tion, and even ‘ whistle for w'ant of thought but the 
moment that he enters a new scene, and feeis a little 
out of his element, liis intellectual faculties commence 
a rapid chaotic dance. It is in vain that Ijc attemj)ts 
to control or guide a single thought ; the reason has no 
longer sovereign' sway and masterdoni. When he; was 
premring to leave England for this country, he called 
at the India Houeo for a ‘shipping order’ for himself and 
family. He found himself suddenly in a crowd of gay 
young clerks, in whose presence ho was sonx'what abruptly 
questioned as to the mlfnhcr and names of his children. 
He had only three of thost; inestimable treasures ; but 
there Wfis such an instantaneous anarchy in his brain, tliat 
he was obliged to eoniess he conld not answer the question. 
Every one stared at him with astonisliment, and set him 
down for a rmidman. Tic sneaked yiainfully out of the 
room, and had Hcnrcely closed tlie door, when his memory 
was tts clear and precise as ever. I shall venture upon 
anotlier aneedote, equally characteristic. He received 
dmne time ago a pair of inaiTiagc ticliets. He was eager 
lb acknowiedge the; compliment, and jttiy his grateful 
:^pects to the young bride ; but l)ad health, otHcial duties, 
eddiFioosnesH, and a spirit of procrastination, all (*onibined 
to Occasion the postponeuumt of his visit. He called at 
last, and experienced his usual stultiheation. Iii the pre- 
sence of a number of visitors, all of whose eyes were in- 
tently fixed on him, he o1)sem’d that he was* glad to see 
so many persons present, as it convinced him that the 
hane^nnoon waa over, and that he had not called earlier 
tluiu deticoey and cuHtoiu pcriniited. He. had foigotten 
that a whole year had slipped away since he had reeeivcMl 
the tickets. There was a general laugh, and the lady good- 
hiunourodly sent for a fine tliriving ))aby, as a still ; 
stronger jwoof that his visit was perfeittly well-timed. I 
cannot ix;sist the temptation to addon* more exanqdcof 
has occasional perjdexities. He was acfjuainted witli two 
/biPOthera, of whom the one was a literary man, and tlu; 
other a merchant. The latter died, and a few' months 
after that event my friend met tlu; survivor. He at once 
ootifOunded the dead man with the living, and in the 
coiirso of conversation embraced an opportunity to express 
hk i'Cgrct tt» the supposed mcrcliant at the deyilorably bad 
snoeem of his poor brother's pnbli8l]ed poem.s, adding, in 
thn freedom and |»lenitudo of his eonlidenee, a candid 
Oj^^on (wdtich could not now', he observed, reach the cars 
of tlic person rcfi-rred to, or give him a mouierit'a pain) 
that, fit devoting himself to literature, he liad sadly mis- 
takon the nature of his own yiowers. My unhappy friend 
Itod hari^y let bill the last word of Ins unconscious jest, 
"When a light flashed across his brain, and he saw liis eiror. 
The scene that cnsqcd bailies all description. It would bo 
jlSflic'ult to say w'hich of the two was tlie most severely 
'irexcd— the vain and irritable poetasto]*, or the drt;niiiing 
I could easily muitjjily instance}} of my fricnd'H ' 
excessive abstraction and laughable forgetfulncsB ; but ' 
these arc enough for my purpose. I will only add, that he ^ 
hawlly ev'cr addresses any person by his liglit name, and if ' 
suddenly called upon to mtroduce a friend to a strange • 
circle, w^ould bo sure to make some extraordinary' blunder, - 
the absurdity of which would stare him in the face the ' 
mornent after. He is* sometimes so vexed by his almost 
jucrcdible raiskakes, tliat he vows in his despair he will 
never again attempt any intercourse with general society, 
Imvcycr numerous or pressing may be tlm invitations of 
hb friends. He knows too well, lie says, tliat if any sul>- 
jqctis estwcially unpleasing to his hearers, he is sure, by 
fiO^. ln^ihle fatality, to bring it prominently forward ; 
if ;i>e attempts a compliment, ho is mined ibr ever. 

ambition to be thought both sensible 
h« often acts as^if he wore eitiior a per- , 
most malioions of httinan bdwiga.— 


ISlXnD of ICELAND. 

A survey of the interior of the island of loeland is at 
present in progtess ; but the engineers have great difli- 
culties to contend with, besides tne want of rc^s^ and of 
fodder tor their horses, tlfree months and a half aimually ; 
from the middle of Juno to the end of September is all 
the time which can be employed on the work, and of that 
scarcely one-fifth is clear enough to sliow the moimtain 
tops. ‘ 


THE FIVE TOASTS. 

[Tho Norwegians have a song called Ger Fern Shooter (The Five 
Toasts), with which they generally dose their festive entertain- 
ments, using the violin energetically between the verses. Of this 
song the following is a translation, which w'o have been permitted 
to publish.] 

As by five senses w'c are directed 
In all the bus'ness and joys of life, 

8o let five toasts be now selected, 

Five glasses qnaffed without care or strife. 

First, fill your gla-sa, and pledge sincerely 
To I ter w'lio’s all the wjrld to you ; 

To her you love, and who loves you dearly, 

Wlio ’mid life’s sorrows will still bo true- 

Next to the Friend who has proved unshrinking 
Tn hours ef trial when Fortune frowned ; 

Who, ’mid the cold, proud, and unthinking. 

With ready hand and w'ann heart was found. 

fi 

Third to your Country, the house of childhood, 

Fledge round the goblet with right godl wil|; 

To foamy river nnd lofty wild wood, 

To busy city, lone glen, and bid. 

Fotirth to the Conerous and Open-hearted, 

Whoso lilx^ral hand relieves distress, 

Who feels for thosts by sorrow smarted, 

Whose name the poor delight to bless. 

Now give my fifth toast a welcome greeting, 

Fill up eatih glass till it sparkles bright ; 

Here’s to the Ilo.st of this merry meeting, 

I’o Iiim and his a kind good night. 


The present number of the .lournul is the first of the second 
voluiri’ of the new scric.s. For the first volume there is prepanwl a j 
title-page and index, which may be had from the puhlfshors and ^ 
their agents. 

The puhlishem take this opportunity of expressing their grateful ' 
satisfaction with the expressive marks of approbation which have | 
been bestowed by the public on the experiment of a roduoed 
of .sheet and coinmencement of a new series. The press to 

hav(' been unanimous in favour of the new form, oiT^' j 

tlio c.ommunity may be presumed to be of the ihe i 

extraordinary access of patronage which tb® W reoclvod ' 
since the beginning of the year. From somowhat under (iO,(HK), 
which was the amount latterly printed of the old series, the first 
impression has advanced to above JKIjCKW, being an addition of 
mori» than one-half. Nor can even this be conslderfsl ds tho entlm 
present circulation, for so great is tho eilo of past numbenrs of the 
work, that reprints are constantly required ; and of tho January 
numbers, for example, tho aggregate impressions have amounted 
to Hfi.fiOfi, being about double the circulation of the old series. Tho 
publishers, who, however strange it may appear, oonteniplatcd ho 
such result, but only thought to make their work more ^coable 
in appearance nnd more oonvenSeut in use to the readers they 
already h(M acquired, cannot but be much gratified by so striking 
an illustration of the maxim, only now beginning to be appreciated, 
that nil true interests arc one. As editors, they of course feel, in 
the extended usefulness of their little work, reason fca*, if possiHe, 
an increased anxiety to make it all which thfi frieoods of kiteraturo 
and popular Inatruotion could wish. 
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THE SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW. 

A TALE. 

BY MRS .TAMES QUAY. 

PAHT Ki nST. 

The story which I am about to commit to paper is 
substantially true. I shall not call its persons by their 
I real names, nor sliivH I describe the spot of their rcsi- 
I dence so minutely as to render it easily identified. It 
is enoiif?h that it was on tlie outskirts of Idverpool, 
that mighty town so often erroneously called a (dty, 
which, like a rapitlly - spreading tree, is <!ontinually 
shooting out fiPesh hrancUes iu every direction. Tiic 
principal at-tor in this h!story I shall call by the name 
I of Grainger. 

I William Grainger was book-keeper in the oflicc of a 
I merchant named (Rbbs, and though his salary was but 
j one hmidred per annum, many of his class looked upon 
I j Itim wiih envy ; for ‘ old Gibbs,’ though soinewh.at stiff 
J and stern in his manners, stood higli in tluMncrcantile 
i world, and was substantially kind to his cltjrks, seldom 
; overworking them, or detaining them beyond one ap- 
I pointed hour, thougli he required tliem to be at their 
I posts punctually, and to remain to the last tillotted mo- 
ment. Grainger, at the time our story commences, had 
been married a few months to an amiable and prudent 
young woman of some personal beauty ; but she had 
brought him no fortune, except her innate good qualities. 
They now resided at some distance from the centre of the 
town, in a. small house not remarkable for beauty either 
as to appearance or situation, but neat and comfortable, 
and possessing the advantage of better air than the 
dwellers nearer ‘business’ could enjoy. It was a tall 
thin tenement, newly built of ruddy brick, showing by 
the small dimcu8ion.s allotted to the ground-floor, and 
the tiny garden before and yard behind, how valuable 
land has become in that thriving neighbourhood; a 
kitchen in the sunk storey, a small parlour, with a 
smaller room ox* rather closet behind it, and two bed- 
rooms above ; that was all. The furniture, thougli ex- 
ceedingly clean and neatly arranged, was as plain and 
unexpensive as funuture could well be ; and yet there 
were few mansions in Liverpool that containeef such a 
happy couple as William and Mary Grainger. 

It was a beautifuUuly evening, succeeding to a sultry 
day* when Mrs Grainger Hat alone in her little parlour. 
6he had been busy all day with her household duties ; 
for she kept no servant, except a little girl, who went 
home every evening ; and she had just dressed herself 
with ^eat ^ an^ sat down to needlework. 

Her spotless musUn dress and smoothly-braided hair, 
together with the appearance of tlie tea-table, whidi, 
besides the mual fek sliced; 

ham and another of salad, might hare indicated that 


Price 1^<?. 

she expecteil si visitor. But Alary Grainger only waited 
for her ; smd she would not have dressed for 

the most Bpkndid hall with half the satisfaction with 
which she had made tliese simple preparations for his 
reception. And as she plied her needle, she wondered 
in her heart if the whole wide world contained another 
creature so happy ns lierself ; for Mary, with all her 
simplicity, was a thoughtful woman, gentle, and wm- 
tcntiHl, and pious. Her husband was her 'world, the 
centre round which all her eartl^y hopes and aifections 
revolved ; the being to the promotion of whose happii* 
ness and comfort all her employments w’ere directed 
Her life was full of f.>:cntle happiness even in 
scnce ; for from the moment of his bidding her farewell 
in tJic morning, till his return at niglit, she was looking 
i forward to that return, and busying herself in employ^ 
merits of which he was to reap the benefit. 

The clock struck six, and Mary laid down her work 
and prepared the tea, that her husband might not have 
to w,ait for liis refreshment after his walk through tlie 
dusty streets. Five, or at farthest ten ihinutoB after 
8i:xwas the time at which experience taught her she 
might depend on his arrival; but on this occasion the 
fen iniinites extended to twenty, the twenty to half an 
hour, and still he did not make Ins appearance. Mary 
went to the gato of the little garden, and looked 
anxiously along the road ; but though several persons 
Averc there, the figure she would have known amongst 
a th.ou.sand had not yet appeared. 

Seven o’clock ! Since their marriage, such a delay as 
this liad never happened, and Mary grew uneasy; and 
with mingled thoughts of possible accidents, and tea 
spoiled by long standing, the young wife fidgeted from 
the parlour to the gate and back again for another half 
lienr. Then her heart leaped joyfully up as her strain- 
ing eyes descried him afar off coming hurriedly on ; 
and in a few minutes they were seated together at the 
tea-table, and Mary Grainger was happy again. 

But long before tea was over, Mary diiscovered that 
lier huahimd wyis more silent and absent than usual, and 
was convinced that, to use a common phrase, he Lad 
* something on his mind.’ Coupling his demeanour with 
his long absence, her fears were alive again ; and after iR ' ’ 
little cross-questioning, such as the fair sex )uxow?ii> 
well how to apply, she succeeded in drawing liia Hecret 
from him. 

‘ I did not intend to tell you at present, love,* he said* 
*in case there should be any disappointment* but I aee 
you are frightening yourself about nothing, so I had 
better let you into the secret In tho ^st place, X be* 
lieve I am going to leave Mr (ribbs.* 

*I.ieave Mr Gibbs I’ exdalmed Mary in alarm* ^ * Oh 
William, what have y<m doine to ofibnd him on 

earth will become of usT ^ Y 

‘ Do not be so easily terrified, Mary,* replied Gredn*f 



' ger; ‘I have no quarrel with Mr Gribb«, or he with naej i 
if I leave* it will be at toy own wish, and for my bwm 
advantage. In fact, he mentioned the thing to me at 
first* and said he liad no wish to part with me, but 
tlifmght it a pity to stand in the way of my getting a 
better situation. Now, only listen, Mary ; only think 
of two hundred and pounds a-year ! Patchett and 

Adams have just lost their principal clerk, and, with 
' ^jtr Gibbs’s good word, it will be my ow^n fault, I be- 
lieve, if i do not fill his place/ 

/ My dear William !’ 

. * My darling Mary !’— and then came the hearty cm- 
biiace and the tears of joy; and then, as their emotion 
ttoinewhat subsided, they sat hand in hand by the little 
■ flower^ljliuded window, and talked delightedly over 
their, brightening prospects, 

/There is one drawback, however/ said Grainger, 
when t)toy ^erb reckoning up the advantages of tlic 
new situation ; / the hours are longer, and I am not so ! 
^ sure of always getting away at half-past five. Of eourse 
we shall have to live further in town, wliieh will gcar{.'eiy | 
be HO ploasautV » i 

,* Then we must leave our little home I’ exclaimed 
.Mary regretAilly; and as with rapid memory she re- 
called the happy months she had passed there, and the 
; ' various Uttle improvements and emV)ellisliments wdiich 
own hands had executed, the splendcair of Messrs 
l^atohett and Adams’l oiler seemed shorn of lialf its 
, * b^tos. But the feeling passed away as rajiidly as it 
had arisen, and she listened to Grainger’s anticipations 
^ of a larger house, and a more efficient s(jrvant, and va- 
rious additions in the w^ay of furnituro, will) liighlv 
complacent feelings. 

There was no check or hindrance in the way of | 
Grainger’s expected preferment ; and ns he wasrequir(‘d i 
on his new duties at once, Mary set lierself 1 
seriously to work to find a suitable liousc. Slic was so 
fortunate as to meet with one immediately in a street 
which, whilst it was tolerably airy and quiet, was much 

1 nearer the offl(5e of Messrs Patchett and Adams than 
/lieir former dwelling. It was, indeed, a very good 

1 house, ajid at a moderate rent for its size, thongli more 

V twice as expensive as the one they qxul.te<l. It 

•ij/ wgB in one of those imny streets one. faHhionablc. bnt 
V- now deserted by the aristocracy of trade for ‘ villas’ 

' Ilbd ^terraces’ in tlie suburbs. Mary co\dd not quite 
^ tu^ne a pang at her heart w'hcn she saw her little 
OOttagO home dismantled of its furniture, wliieli looked 
^HOor and scanty enough in the apartments of their new 
But a few days suffir^ed to imt things in 
; and new curtains, new carpets, and a handsome 
bookcase, went far towards recomdling Mary to the 
One thing, indeed, annoyed her: most of 
^ unpaid for at present, and she could 

: iilififto’^totoeto-ber thati during the days of their poverty, 

/ acauj^knisiy abstained from taking even the 

credit. Hut Grainger had eom- 
i by reminding her that they should 

ull these debts, and tliat, tliongh 
buried ’ iji the small house they could 
/ do as it was now politic to make a respect- 

able .AppMfito^ Mary tried to be donvincjcd, and 
aygudi with bsrself that tliey were surely justified in 
0^ any thing for which they were certain of 

f'r pa-ying by Slid by, especially as it had been explained 

1; ; ; io the ttodiasmert who supplied thhse articles that their 
1 i eoilld not be satisfied till a certain time should 

1 j dlapsed. But still there was a lurking feeling in 

i bei^ning on a wrong prin- 

1 that lurking feeling had mpre truth in it 

S ■ toost specious argument. .All beginnings of 

dangetopsr the habit of going into debt 
likely to gjitlier strength as it giws. 
afforded .for supply ing not only, the 
want or whim of the iiiomen t,' rivets link 
chain, ^intil care; and anxiety, 
length .begin to inii^ ' 
selfydoomed .yiotito* A ffidnt 

phantasm of such misery arose for ft moment in Mrs 
Grainger’s mind, but on her husband’s it cast no shadow ; 
new hopes had awakened new ambitions in his heart, and, 
strong in the consciousness df his own cleverness, and 
the good opinion of those with whom he was connected 
in business, he had no fears for the future. The cloud 
had been lifted up fipom his path; ho considered that 
he had patiently abided his time ; and, now the gate of 
w'orldly prosperity w^&s opening to him, he looked eagerly 
forward for better prospects still. It was in vain that 
Mary gently attempted# to clieck the growth of the 
golden visions that floated too vividly before the san- 
guine mind of her once contented husband. He was 
fully persuaded that he was born to be a rich and great 
merchant, and, in Ins fondness for gazing on that distant 
prospect, lie overlooked in a great degree the present 
means of liappiness around him. It is the common 
liistory of life; we arc ever looking forward, and ne- 
glecting th(i attainable enjoyments around us. Tims 
through youth and manhood ; and in age, a regretful 
looking back to tinu’s and opportunities wdien we might 
have been happier and more nsefuL Do xve not all, 
more or less, pursue the shadow at the expense of the 
sul)stance ? 

The birth of a son only increased AVilliam Grainger’s 
desire for rielies and advanctjinent. Jnimedintely after 
tins evc.'nt, a k'gacy of five hundred pounds was most 
unexpectedly bequeathed to Mrs Grainger by a distant 
relation, of wiiosc earlldy existetieo she had scarcely 
been aware until it hail terminatecl. She was but just; 
recovering from her eoininement, and was hathed in 
tears of gratitude at these glad tiding^, while in lier 
simjilicity she thanked the gifcd God xvho, in .sending 
her ]ielpk‘ss bal.)e into the world, liad given lier some 
thing to assist him in his struggle through it; for her 
aflectionatc and molhcrlj^ lictart at once dedicated tliis 
.acquisition to the i)urposes of his education, should he 
live to reipiire it, fuid witliout hesitation she named her 
vvisli to her husi)an(l. Ho did not reply to her for some 
moments, and when he did, it was not witli tlie ready 
sympathy in her fedings on tlie subject which she Iwiri 
expected. He thought the moiuiy could be I'. r ap- 

riiied. The <‘ommand of a lew liundrods just then v ouid 
affinxl Iiim liie opportunity of emliarking in a concern 
in which lie was eonvinced money might be made 
rapidly. He did not require to resign his situation — j 
Old}' to advance a small .sum ; and would it not he foolisli I 
to lose suoli an excellent opportunity? There was some- i 
thing plausible enough iti the statement, and though i 
Mary felt it ratlier hard to give up her first intention, j 
she did not hesitate long; for what will not woman do j 
to gratifj^ tlio man she loves ? The money, tlierefore, j 
was jdaced at his disposal, though Mary mucli vdsheii j 
that, before risking it in busintjss, they should be freed 
from their lately - contracted debts. Great was her 
disappointment when she found her earnest iiitreaty 
had not been complied with. ‘ The hills 1 have 
given for these things,’ Grainger said, ‘are not yet 
clue, and wlitire is the good of paying beforehand, 
and losing the use of the money for so long? Do, 
dearest Mary, leave all these things to my judgment ; 
you know 1 always act for the best, and what do 
women know of business ?’ Mary thought in her heart 
that, if she knew nothing of business, she at least 
knew scanething of justice and prudence ; but she w^as 
timid in spirit, and said no more, trying to comfort 
herself with the hope that all would be well. From 
that time she asked no questions ; hut as the time 
drew on when the first bill for fifty pounds would fall 
due, she grew anxious and uneasy, and her delicate 
cheek grew paler and thinner than ever. Two days, 
however, before the payment must be rnade, Grainger 
entered the dining-room so much flushed and excited, 
that aU her feara would have been aroused afoesh, had 
not his countenance been so redolent of joy . 

‘ Kow, Ml(iry,’ lfo cried, / now own that I was right I 
, Your five has been a lucky legacy, for 

it has ^bdi^d fifteen hundred. I was rather 

X ^ ■. ■ 
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alarmed for the resiilt of my spoculation a week ago ; 
but “all’s well that ends well/’ and there is nothing 
more to fear. I’ve lodged the amount of the bill that I 
know you have been thinking of ; so come to Hold Street, 
and choose the best silk in W— — ’s shop ; ,you want a 
new dress, I know, and now is your time to get it.’ 

* But, William,’ said Mary anxiously, * there is some- 
thing I must say to you before we go. My five hun- 
dred pounds, it was mine, darlirl)^, was it not?’ She 
faltered as she saw the smile fading from his face. 

‘ Of course it was yours,’ Ife replied hastily ; ‘ what 
more have you to say about it ?’ 

‘Why, dear, don’t be displeased, hut only that 1 
would like five hundred pounds put into some bank or 
safe place to pay for little Clement’s education ; won’t 
you oblige me, love?’ she continued more tirai(il 3 % as 
she observed a cloud gathering on his brow\ 

* Indeed, Mary,’ he answered, ‘ 1 would try to do as 
I you wish, if 1 did not know it is l>etter for you that I 

should not. If five hundred pounds can be iiniltiplicd 
j in a short time, as you must be convinced it can, would 
I it riot be a pity to let so much lie idle at a miserable 
I hank interest, for a purx> 08 e for whicli it cannot be 
1 wanted for years to (iornc, if at all ?’ 
i The quick tears gushed into Mary’s eyes at the con- 
I elusion of this speech. Was he, then, already calcu- 
i lating the chances of tluit dear child’s life or death as 

I a matter of hnsiiiess? He perceived her cmotioi), and 
hastened to amend his error. 

I I ‘ I did not mcaT\ my love, to fret yon, believe mo,’ 

1 1 said he ; ‘ but you i/nfM know there are sucli cliances as 
; I tlmt 1 alhi^led TO, and should our beloved, boy be spared 

to us, I hope we shall liot lack a |.)altry live Imudrcd 
I pounds to cdneat(> him.’ 

I ‘ Voii thought .it a large sum just now, William.’ 

j ‘ And so it is, Mary, to us at present ; 1 do but speak 

j coinpnrativclv. A few Isealthy grains (.d wheat are 
I imporhvnt at seed-time, but how do they stand when 
i the barns are full after harvest ?’ A tul Mary once more 
i snflerod lierself to bc^ persuaded, if not convinced, so 
j that William Grainger could now commence business 
I M'ith a (capital of more than fourteen hurulred pounds, 
i It swrned an auspicious Ix^ginning, but more than this 
j — more even than natural cleverness and industry — is 
! required to make a prosperous ending. JMary eom- 
I 1‘orted l)crs(;lf with the idea tliat lie still retained his 
situation, which, producing them a certain incoine, 
promiacd the supply of their actual wants tvhatevcr 
might he tlie fate of her Imshand’s speculations. But 
Grainger was an altered man. With his attention 
divided between his own affairs and those of his ciri- 
ploycrsi, lie became less punctual, less cheerful, and less 
I t!-spcctfiil in Ills manners ; and Mes.srs I’atcliett and 
Adams at length felt themselves obliged to intimate 
that they thought it better that their business should 
he conducted by some one who had fewer private mat- 
ters to attend to. The hint was sufficient; Grainger 
j immediately threw up his situation, took an office of 
i his own, and did not infonii his wife of the step he had 
I taken until the arrangement was completed. The an- 
I noujicement of this change smote upon Mary’s heart 
I like t!ic knell of peace and comfort. Whilst her hus- 
I band was rejoicing in his independence, she had lost all 
I sense of liberty. It was in vain that lie gave her per- 
i mission to order wliat she would in the way*of dress 
and furniture; and when she declined to obtain such 
things on credit, poured money into her purse for that 
purx>ose. 8he felt as if she had no longer a right to 
Bx>end a shilling without an absolute necessity, as if the 
iincertmntp of their fortunes ought to cheek them in all 
needless expenditure. At her earnest intreaty, how- 
ever, the debts contracted when they first came to 
reside in their pew house were paid off, and her mind 
was relieveil ftom one grefit anxiety ; though Grain^r 
said something about the folly of paying away monny 
which might be better employed, and laughed at heT; 
tears, which he imputed to her utter Ignoranpc of hwi^ 
ness. A few months went by, and William Graingear 


began to be spoken of as a man of some note in the 
commercial world. A few years ^sed, and he rated 
amongst the wealthiest merchant in Liverpool, He 
had removed long since to a more fashionable part of 
the town, and latterly to a beautifhl villa three or four 
miles from it, where, surrounded by every luxury that 
could he devised, INTary Grainger lived a quiet and 
secluded life. There were many reasons ter ' ^ 

Her health was not robust, she had no love ter jhd# 
and company, and seldom apxieared at the magnifietnit 
dinner parties which her husband frequently gavd^ and/ 
she had a continued tie to home in the care reqtnred i 
by her second child, a beautiful but very delicate girl 
of thirteen. Teehle from her infancy, and poss^isin|f 
at once tlic beauty and tlic fragility of a flower, BIleh 
Grainger had li ved in a perpetual atmosphere of tender 
cares and gentle nursing, without which her sickly oon- 
stitutiot^l|nust loi\g since have failed. She was noW ^ 
threatened ^nth dis(iase of the spine, and needed a double 
portion of tlic unfailing attention her mother bestowed 
on lier. Mrs Grainger’s thoughts, indeed, seldom rang^ 
beyond that sick-room, e.xcept AMien they took flight to . 
the public school, where her other treasure, her darling 
Clement, was already winning such laurels as may there 
he gathered. Business was a subject on which she now 
seldom spoke or thought. Years of continued pro- 
sixrity had given her a sort of quiet confidence that all 
was well ; and her husband never troubled her with de- 
tails of his affairs. Slie did not know anything of his 
gaiiLs and losses, his daring speculations, hie hair- 
! breadth (‘scapes, or her mind would have been in a iJcr- 
jKdiial tbver of apprehension. She was like one Who, 
travelling in the dark, passes fearlessly by precipices an(l ; 
pitfalls, which, had the journey been pcirforraed by day, 
would have produced extreme terror. But there was one 
day ill tluA year when her thoughts returned again awd 
again to a contemxdation of wairldly things, though per- 
liaps less vi vidly than in former years ; it was on the 
anniversary of th(3 day when lier husband first brouglit 
to their little cottage the news of his hoxied-ter promo- 
tion. She had ever considered this day sacred, and kopt 
it so; and she could have no more forgotten it, than she 
(!oiil(i have ceased to recall to mind the anniversary 
of her marriage or th(‘ dates of her (diildren’s birtlw. 
'I'he 17th of .luly always witnessed her devoting some 
hours in the retirenumt of hcjr own chamber to reflection, 
to prayer, and sometimes to tears. And there were re^- 
grots too — not painful, hut gentle and pensive ones-'- 
mingUng Avitli her memory of the past. Brosperous as 
their course had bc?en, it ever. seemed to her that all the 
long years of rising wealth and importance had broiighi 
lier no such imre and unmixed hapi>iness as (he teW ;; 
short months immediately succeeding to her 
whicli sh(; liad spent in that small cottage, ft 
cult to believe that she was the same wife who hAd gcAfe' '*® 
so meekly and cheerfully •about her housefiiDld* 1.1 
and felt so contented in her comparative poy^y, jft 
w'as evem more difficult to identify her husband with the 
young open-hearted man who came homo so regular)^ 
to that little dw'elling, and, casting by the cares of ; "' ' 
day, as things, he could throw aside at will, was 
to sing, or talk, or walk with her, making her lib^ 
of all his simple pletesurcs. Now, he was i 
cautious man, hoarding up secrets which w^rip 
her, but which, if his lix>s w^ere silent ab(>ut themh i 
of their nature in tfic firmly-closed ' ^ 

furrowing the once smooth brow, and the “idl^dy 
sprinkling the dark hair. So that 
brought with it a strange minglteg of 
pain; and never did she socomx^teljr te^ the tete^^; 
the beautiful i)etition, ‘In all Hme oitf .(3^^ 

Lord (ieUver us!’ as on theseoc«|wi^. ^ ‘Vl i 

It was on the sixteenth 
Mary was sitting atene, aq(kw®njf ® 

Stolen an hour teom 
that her custom 
3^rnc(i 
ing'. at 



I 




*ion» She liiul tliat moroing^^^^^ tljls ho was Jyipg helplessly on his bed, the' victim of brain 

WHS *thememwab3e4ay^M \ 1 1 t. 

that he would i^nember jit for; a moment after For waeks pbor Mary watched bvisc nim jnth the 

the house, still ies$ that he wopld tehderesfe iiblicitude, too much absbrbbd. in his 

evening. But he entered on the subject at once, and illness tO thinlc much on their Idssefi, 6r to 
hissing her affectionately, told her, that having this day to what was to become of them for the i^niairtder of 
concluded a striot examination of his affairs, he found their days. One of Grainger^s creditors was a Mr Ful- 
that, i)fee of every engagement, he was master of fifty wood, an elderly man of good prope^y, and a meniber 
thousand pounds. ‘ The few grjfins, Mary, the five of the medicah profession. He had some years ago 
hundred you were afraid to rislc, have indeed pro- assisted Grainger with money, which had neven* yet 
duced a golden liaryeBt,’ said he ; ‘,if so small a sum has been repaid, nOr, consideiiing it safely invested, had he 
been thus fruitful, what may not be done with a large urged the repayment. For Mary he had ever eiiter- 
one ? Who can say what shall be the limit of the future tained a high regard. Her gentleness, her freedom from 
wealtli and consoquence of William Grainger !* But i)ride, her motherly devotion to her invalid child, whom 
Mary had less extensive views for the future. She he had attended, had all won on his esteem, and he re- 
earnestly wished that; her husband sliouJd secure this presented her case to the other creditors so feelingly, 
welKwon wealth from future risk, and, withdrawing from that he obtained a promise that the five hundred pounds 
business, or only following it on a mo iaratc scjilc, allow which had originally been hers should be returned to 
tliem to etgoy as much happiness as they iniglit for the her from tlie assets, and that she should be permitted to 
remainder of their days. Grainger scouted the very take what furniture she pleased from the villa before 
idea of such a theory. ‘Whati in the prime of my life the sale took place. These tidings fell gratefullj" on 
turn dod-iiopper! * In ‘the very flush of success shut Mary’s cars, for that day had already been marked with 
myaelf mit from all active employment, or drone along joyful news. The doctors had told her that lier husband 
in a b^ten.patliv whilst those who arc now leagues be- might, probably would n^cover ; and in the light of the 
hind me shall outstrip me on the wings of enterprise!’ liappiness this amiounccment liad difFiised around her, 

* But, my dearest William, you needuoi be idle. Think the comparatively small sum allotted to lier seemed like 
hpw much you might improve this place if you would a direct gift from Heaven. They had, however, for- 
attend to it, and what! good vou might do with your born to name one circumstance, which would have 


wealth and influence in a neigjibourhood like this.’ 
‘Time enougli for that, my dear, in another twenty 


formed a dreadful drawback to her delight— the fact 
tliat the restoration of his body to IiciiJth was not likely 


feafs, or when the fifty thousand is trebled. You women to be accompanied by that of his •mind. Very soon, 


aye such queer notions about happiness 


alas! that sorrowful truth dawned on ber. Williani 


^ Oh, William! surely you cannot have forgotten the Grainger was liimsclf no more.t. He sat up, iie walked 


cottage, aud how' ver^ happy we were there ?’ 


about, lie regained his strength, he even seemed to re- 


: ‘The cottage! oh yes; it v'as all very well (//cn, but cognize his wife, but on all other points his memory whs 
scarcely good enough for our pig-stye now ; people must a blank. lie still spoke fondly to her, and smiled pn 
live according to their means, my dear. I don’t think, her with a kind of childish smile, but 

you would like such a meau little hole your- . si,c m tho dim and ntloUey, , 

sell now, , - „ , That tlie light of tho ssiil luvd gone awa,>’.’ 

. Mary did not reply, but a flood of strange feeling 

rusbfid over her mind— a loving regret for that little Vainly did she hope and prny, and use every effort tp 
— a ieding as if a friend had been lightly spoken arouse his mental energies. i\fr Fulwood told her thdt 


of wbio should have been had in reverence. 


it was useless; and ns wTeks went by, and brouglit po 


Another year passed away, and n^ v >vitlioiit many change, slie was obliged to believe him. One plan was 
Ranges. Mary’s auflbring child, her beloved Ellen, had still dear to her almost broken heart, and she rested not 
b^n removefl to a better world, and Clement was pre- till it was executed. She had ascertained that the cpt- 
{Mtring fiiT cpllege, being by liis own desire d(fsigiied for tage ^vliero she had spent the first montlrs of her mar- 
tbe ^urcH. He was a gentle thoughtful youtli, with ried life w as vacant, and she wished to reside there again, 
nipr^ of th^ temper of his mother than his father, par- She consulted w ith Mr Fuhvood, and lie approved of her 
of Imr delicacy of constitution ; and thoiigli wish. He liad already applied to some distant relations 
over the disappointment of the hoijcs both of her and her husband, and had wrung from them 
hikiail Armed respecting his son— wdio, bo had trusU'd, a promise of such a moderate w'eekly allowance as 
be bis assistant and successor — lie yielded to the should protect lier and that unfortunate Jmsband from 
boy’s earnest desire, from a conviction that he w as not w^ant. The five hundred pounds, at her earnest request, 
^tted j&wr busirtess. He had now embarked in some were kept apart for the purpose for which she had ori- 
a^tdatimis wbiph less daring spirits w^ould have ginally wished her legacy to be reserved — ^the eddeatibu 
deemed extremely perilous ;*but lus gains, and those of of her son; and tears of gratitude rolled doum her pale 
the adventurous few who liad joined him, would be im- cheeks as she reflected on the mercy of Providence in 
mense in the event of success, and Grainger could not, providing for that purpose. She availed herself no 
dared not t bm V of any other end to his experiment, further of the kindness of the creditors resj^cting the 
His brow grew gloomy^ his manner, especially to Mary, furniture, than by taking away those artiples which had 
liOt harsh, but reserv^ ; and she, poor thing, after one formerly belonged to her little cottage. Though they liad 
or two ineffectual attempts to penetrate the secret that long been for the most part banished to the lunibcr- 
was evidently pressing on his mind, ivas compelled to room, she had them still, for she clicrished an individual 
wait patiently for such revelations as the course of affection for every chair and table, and bad always de- 
events might make to her. TTiey came at last, and dined parting with them ; and now when they Vere 
came with tromendous, almost crushing power. The arranged in her dwelling, as nearly as possible 

ulation on which he had risked so much had com- in their former order, she fdt as if a heavy feVerish 
pletely failed, and William Grainger was a ruined man. dream had passed iiiway, ahd that, but for one sad mr- 
ISTot only had he to h&xt the loss of the all which he had cumstance, she could Slmost return to old times ahd old 
been so many years tmling for, but to listen to the re- happiness. 

mches ofv those who had cast in their lot with him. Another yeqr h^ rolled by, and agaih a change. 

lUs ndvie© and example, Williani iSraingpr had William Groirign^ enterprising trader; the great 
w^slind'to uoquke wealth, but merebauL 4;he year’s hankruptv the fpver-isfricken 


ij^ese were keenly JbJ the ; impi^ 

many not^o kirn 16 

butidng.hefoijeijbi afiS^rs, 


tic, attack ; hhd she, whose heart hod clung to 
i^iWUlly ip jpy mid sorrow, dared hot do otner- 
n Qod * libw hik|ipy We 
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mlffht t^e,’ she would often say, ‘•S^ we would enj<^ the 
blos^uij^s j*round us, instead of looking forward so 
anxiously to tho future. If my pdbr William liad done 
so— 'if he iiati been content in this cottage, nil would 
have been well ; yet no one could bhune him vrhen he 
took the first opportunity of getting into a superior 
situation. It had been well still if he had been contented 
with that excellent employmcntr— well even when he 
left it and became rich and influential, if he had stopped 
in time ; but the fever of speculation came upon him, 
and that brought ruin. Yet f do not murmur. All has 
huGW wisely ordered : and I have much to lx; thankful 
foremost, that my dear child has chosen a profession 
where be will not enter info the temptation that beset 
his poor fatlier. Thank God that my Clement will liave 
nothing to allure him to quit the Substance of hapiu- 
iiess and pursue its Shadow !’ 


THE CAVERN WELLS OF YUCATAN. 
Yucatan, in Central America, so remarkable for the 
remains of ancient cities ai ul temples, is singularly 
deficient in natural supplies of w'ater. In former ages, 
wlieri a civilised people occupied tlie country, embank- 
ments and wells seem to liavc been formed to compen- 
sate as far as possible for tlie deficiency; but now the 
inliabitants, enervated by conquest and bad govern- 
jnent, have no sucli resources. When the rainy season 
is past, during which they obtain tlie needful element 
from natural 1 ioUc<a's and a few artificial tanks, they 
would be altogether destitute of water, w'cre it not for | 
the reservoirs which nature has formed in the recesses i 
of certain profound eavl-rns \vlu(;h occur liere and there 
throughout t)i,o country, and fro/n wdiicli a scanty 
supply can be drawn at a vast expense of human toil, 
j A description of these cavern w'tdls gives a striking 
i idea of tlie liilVercnce there may be, w’ith regard to so 
! simple a matter as tlie sujqdy of water, between a 
j country in a rndo state, iftid one in wdiich civilisation 
; g(x)d institutions luive allow’cd of combined eftbrts 
being made to promote general (•onveniency. 

Mr Stepliens describes the village of Telchaquillo as 
wholly Bupplicd from a cave in the centre of a square, 
round which tlie houses of the inhabitants have l>een 
built, the cave being probalily the original cause of tlie 
village, as towns liave originated round castles and at 
the mouths of rivers in our own country. The place at 
a little distance appears level and unbroken, and the 
! striUiger is surprised to observe women, as they walk 
across it, suddenly disappear as if they had sunk into 
the eai'tb. A near approach brings in view a great 
orifice, like the pioutli of a cave, from which ragged 
steps lead five hundred feet under an immense rocky roof 
to the water, where the cave rises clear twenty yards, 
tbe whole lit up from above. There is no current in 
the well ; it rises a little during rain, but never fulls be- 
low a certaiu point. Women are for ever ascending 
and descending, it being tlie sole means of supply to six 
hundred souls. At tlie ruins of Xcoch, however, is a 
well of still more singular character, evidently the sole 
supidy of a large and populous city. In the centre 
of a grove of trees, so thick as to be close and sultry, 
and without a breath of air, is a circular cavity some 
thirty feet deep, at the bottom of which is a rude natural 
opening in a tliick bed of limestone, narrow ,aud low, 
and with a strong current of air rushing forth. This is 
tlie entrance to the well, and so violent is the wind as 
to canse the incautious intruder, who is unprepared, to 
b 9 dri ven back gasping for breath. The opening is three 
'feet higli and four wide, descending at an angle of about 
fifteen degrees, and it must be entered on your hands 
imd knees, this strong current of air against you. 

A trij-ck in fidbr, worn several inches deep by the 

treading of ihbuaattda and thousands of the denizens of 
this ridned City, and th^ blackened roof consequeiit I 
oiy the . necesiiarjf use of tbrehes, are confirmations in I 
themselyes pf the the only water^g- I 

place Of audfeht Xcoch, if, indeed the totiu absence of I 


the water elsewhere were not tile 

end of about two hundred feet the 
fliderably, and rises to ttvice the hdghf of a the air 

being no longer agitated, and the tempOl^tfinr© war 
A great vaulted chamber, with vast stalaOtite pillars* 
succeeds. Climbing a high broken piece of rOok, you 
again crawl through a long, narrow fissOTe, leading to a 
rugged perpendicular hole tlu:eo or four feet in dia- 
meter, with steps worn in the rock. Descending thisi, 
you come out upon a ledge, with a yawning chasm on 
the left. One or two rude logs, laid along the edgO, 
with a pole lor a railing, serves as a bridge ; crossing 
which, the x^assage turns to the right, narrowing to 
three feet in botli height and width, and descending 
rapidly. The labour, fatigue, and exertion inquired to 
get tlirough this is immense. At tho end of sixty feet 
it doubles on itself, contracts, and still loswis dowiiM''ards 
to a sjiacious cavern, containing another x>erpen- 

diciilar hol^v through which you descend, by means of 
a rude and rickety ladder, to a steep, low, and crooked 
jiassage, opening into a large rugged chamber, in which 
is the well. This is now unused, there being nothing 
save ruins in its vicinity; but two similar caverns, at 
liresont the sole watering-places of existing towns, show 
what seeming incredible things are of daily occurrence. 
,'riie first is that of Cback. Women, in general, are in 
Yucatan the draw ers of w'ater, t^e men being the hewers 
of wood ; but at Chack, the labour is t(X) great for the 
tender sex. A i)er|)endicular ladder down a hole, a 
great cavern, a second perpendicular hole, a resting- 
I jilace, then a hole tivo hundred feet deep, a low narrow 
XXi.ssage varying in height andwddth, a fourth hole, lead 
to another low passage, at tho end of which is a basin 
of w ater, being the well. The toiling Indians il^aring 
their torches, some above, some below in the long shafts, 
make a wild and unearthly scene. The whole length 
from tlie month to the well is fit’teen hundred feet utwl 
the water-carriers liaving to crawl a great part of 
WTiy, do not carry the calabashes on tlicir shoiilderSf at 
in that case they would strike against the rooiP ; the 
straps arc yiassed across the foreliead, and left so long, 
that the calabashes rest below^ the hips, and thus forni 
no obstruction. From this cave the wdiole population 
of Chack derive their wniter, eitcept in the d^ season, 
wdicn they resort to the rancho of Schawill, tliree miles 
distant. 

At Bolonchcn, during the rainy season, the people 
are supplied from nine circular oiienings of no great 
depth in the rock, which have evidently been the cau.se 
of the settlement of population at that idace. But these 
drying up at the conclusion of the rainy season, the 
inhabitants arc forced to resort to a cave about a mile 
distant, which is perhaps the most extraordinary of all 
tlicse singular wells. The entrance ^o this cavern is 
through a magnificent oyiening, beneath a lioJd ledge 
of rock, following wiiich for about sixty feet by the 
glimmer of a torch, you come to a ladder that de- | 
sceiids some twenty feet. All light from the entrance j 
is here lost, but the brink of a vast perpendicular 
descent is soon reached, to the very bottom of which 
a strong body of light is throwm from a hole in the 
surface. An enormous ladder, of the most Tudely- 
priinUive description, leads to the bottom of tms 
shaft. It is seventy feet long, twelve wide, imd ni^ I 
of the trunks of young pines lashed together ^ 

w’ays, and supyiorted* all the way dowu by liorinzoatld 
triinks fastened against the face of tha precip^us j 
rock. The ladder is double, having two seta flighta | 
of rounds, divided by a middle partition v 
whole fabric is lashed together by withes. It Is Very j 
steep, and seems dangerous^ *OUr indiant,^ says Mr 
Stephens, who visited it; ‘began the* but the 
foremost had scarcely got 

before one of the roahds nxid only saved 

himself by dinging to andtakt*^ ’The ladder having 
been made when th^ wilhei^ WW gMem 
now dry, cracked; and tohm bf them b We at- 
tempted a descent* wUh: iomb tnisgivihgB ; but by 

■- ' ■* 
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Jce^iiig each Imnd and foot on a different round, witli 
an occ^onol crack and slide, we all reached the foot of 
the ladder.* Mr Stephens was unluckily there during 
the wet season, ere the ladders were repaired for their 
Jve months’ duty. M. Eontanier, who was on the spot 
during the active period, describes them as solid and 
I sfife. We are as yet hut at the mouth of the well, 

' which is called Xtacumbi Xunaii, or the lady hidden 
away. And here we must pause to explain th.ese words. 
Every year, just as the nine wells are at their last gasp, 
the ladders undergo a thorough renew^al, which done, a 
great fdte is held iu the cavern at tlie foot of tills ladder. 
The walls of a lofty cliambcr, witli overhanging roof 
and level floor, on the side leading to the wells, are 
ornamented with branches, and hung w'ith liglits; and 
the Whole village comes out witli retreshnients and 
music. Now,.be it told, that in the town of Bolonelien 
dwelt many years ago an Indian lacy of great ivealtli 
and many possessions, who had, however, above all. a 
pretty and interesting (laugliter. Of course many fell in 
love with the young lad v' and, equally a matter of regular j 
occurrence, the most anumt lovt;r, and tl Hi only favoured 1 
suitor on the imrt of the damsel, v hs a }>oor fellow of 
the name of Sacbey, who liad nought save a handsome 
face to trade with. 'ldu‘ motlier leould not even speak to 
liim, and forbade her daughter liolding any communi- 
cation with Sachey. T^ie village fete of the cueva came 
round; Sachey and his fur mistress were of course 
present ; at the close of the* day, tlie.se persons were 
nowliere to be found. Por a wliole month they were 
sought in vain, at the end of which ])eriod Saebey pre- 
sented himself V(:ry demurely before the angry mother, 
and asked permiH.sioii to marry her daughter. It was 
given, and at Bacl)ey’.s request, the lady and the cura 
went with him to the cave. In a .secret elian dar which j 
Saebey had discovered thi y found the bridi*, w ith jnst j 
enough iirovision left for one day. They w^ere married j 
on the spot, and hence; the name of La Senora Escon- i 
dlda. (jn the side of the eavern is an opening in the | 
rock leading to an abrupt descent down another long 
and trying ladder. This jiast, moving on by a slight ] 
ascent over the rocks, at the distance of about seventy- 
live feet, ladders, one nine, and tlu; otl ';r five feet high, 
are ascended, and then one of eighteen feet is de.scejHled. 
A fifth, sixtli, and a seventh — this one long and preci- 
pitous — arc descended, wlien a broken and ascending pas- 
sage is reached, tw^o hundred feet long. An eighth ladder 
lead^s to a low stifling corridor three hundred feet long ; 
creeping through wdiieh on tlu* bunds and knees, the 
water is before you in its rocky basin fourteen hundred 
feet from the mouth of the cave, and four hundred and 
fifty perpendicular in tlie bowels of the (‘arth. Tins is 
the Chacka, or red-water basin. From the open cham- 
ber above alluded to, other passages lead to other 
basins. The first, reached by wearisome corridors, 
is called Puduelba, meaning that it ebbs and flow's 
like the sea. The Indians, who testify to thi.s fact, also 
say that forty women once fainted in the passage to it, 
which is the reason why men have since performed the 
task. The third basin is called Sallab, wliieh means a 
spring; the fourth Akabha, on account ofi its darkne.ss; 
tile fifth Cliocoha, or warm ; the sixth Odiha, from being 
of a milky colour ; and the seventh Chimaisa, because 
it has insects called ais. Seven thousand souls supply 
themselves during five months w^Jth water from these 
deep and singular wells. 

In another p^rt of Yucatan a scarcity of water caused 
a curious discovery, which further evinces the great 
industry and perseverance of the ancient inhabitants 
of Maya, A Senor Trego in 1835, failing to find w'ater 
in a local w'ell, obtained permission to clear out an 
of muddy water. Four feet deep of 
be feioved, when the bottom was expected 
Senor Trego was firmly convinced that 
the Upwee artificial, i’iftecn hundred Indians were 
on clearing out .the mud, an artificial 
bpft^ stones lapping one over the other, 

aiufi the intersticxis filled wdth a clay foreign to the neigh- 


bourhood, was found. The stones were many layers deep. 
In the centre w'ere four wells, five feet in diameter, 
faced with smooth st&nes, and eight yards deep ; on the 
margin were upwards of four hundred casimbas, or pits ; 
w'lien the pond was exhausted, the lioles and wells re- 
mained, lasting tlie inhabitants until next rainy season. 
The renovation of this aguada, as may readily be un- 
derstood, caused the ii|nghbourhood to flourish ; and one 
year of unusual scarcity, more than a thousand horses 
and miile.s came to this place, even from the rancho of 
Santa llosa, eigliteen mites distant, and carried away 
W'ater in barrels. ‘ Families,’ says Stephens, ‘ established 
themselves along the banks, small shops for the sale 
of necessaries were opened, and the butcher had his 
shaml)l(;s with meat.’ 

The aguada of dalal, a pond to all appearance, being 
dry .about ten years since, tlie Indians, in digging pits, 
struck upon an ancient wx*ll, wliicli, on being cleared, 
w'as found of singular form and (jonstruction. It had 
:i square jdatform at the toj), and beneath W'as a round 
w'cll, faced wdtii smooth stones, and from twenty to 
five-and-tw'cnty feet deep. Below this w'as another 
square platform, and under the latter a well of les.s 
diameter, and about the sanu' deplli. About forty wells 
were afterwards found, some of the ordinar}' construe* 
tion, and others of tlie ahajH; of cone.s, Iht; narrow part 
being uiipermost; others of bee-hive form. The whole 
aguada was then cieared out, and it aiVonls a never-fail- 
ing sup]»ly. These ronstruetions were the result of the 
labours of the same Maya population w hicli is now so 
helpless. Conqne.st, ami three hundred y^^ars of snhjet;- 
tion, have divested them of all i^pirit. Tlu; itaen whose 
nneestors reared miglity pahu'cs of hewn stone, temjiles, 
pyramids .s))lendid in structure, formed paved roads, 
dug wells, and exeiaited w'ork,s of art Egyptian in tlieir 
\astness, now- dwell in poor bark Iiuts, and live on tor- 
tillas and frigoles, or slap-jai.'ks ami beans. 

One running stream is recojrd(;d by modern travellers, 
whicli Ijas given name to a village, Becanclicn, the 
running w ell. On the (leelivity of a liiil, water gushes 
from the rocks, filling a (dear basin beneath. ‘ To our 
Indian einriixs,’ says Steplien.s, ‘and tlie niuleto(.:rs, it 
vras like tiu- fountain to the Arab in the desert, or the 
river.s of swci't water promised to tlic faitldhl in the 
paradi.se of iMohammed.’ Twenty years before, the 
country w'as a wilderness of forest. A wandering Indian 
came uiton it, and made a clearing for his milpa, or 
maize field. In doing so, he; found the running water. 
Indians gathered together, and the village now' contains 
six thou.sand inhabitants. Water in Yucatan always 
makes a tow n. 


AN ANECDOTE OF MTTBAT, KING OF NAPLES. 
,IoA(’HJ3i Muhat, if not tlie best-informed man, W'as un- 
doubtedly the most gallant and intrepid soldier in the 
Imperial army of France. Having risen from the ranks 
to the high station of general, every part of a soldier’s 
duty" W'as familiar to him, and in all the details of the 
military art he had no rival. Napoleon designated liim 
the best cavalry officer in Europe. His person was as 
manly as bis manners were efleminate — Ids noble fea- 
tures and powerful limbs contrasting strangely wdtb the 
eccentric frivolity of some of his actions. His best cha- 
racteristics w'cre, how'ever, a strong natural sagacity', 
and an almost unbounded generosity both in piiblie and 
jirivate life. These qualities were frequently called 
forth when he was placed by Bonapaade on the throne 
of Naples. 

When Napoleon, blindly imagining that his army 
could successfully contend with the sev erity of a northern 
winter, formed the gigantic project of subjugating Russia, 
Murat was summoued firom the Neapolitan throne to 
Dresden, to take the command of the cavalry of the Im- 
perial army. Frevious to Ids departure, Murat, who 
had married Napoleon’s sister, Caroline Bonaparte, esta- 
blished a regency, at the head of which he placed his 
queen. This lady, though not the handsomest, was cer- 
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tainly the most interesting and* best-iafornied of JiU 
Napoleon’s sisters. Besides many feminine accomplish- 
ments, she possessed great person ai courage and tact in 
the management of political and administrative adiiirs. 
Unfortunately, however, she was, like her eldest brother, 
inclined to bo despotic — a disposition whicli manifested 
itself as soon as the regency of tlie kingdom fell cliicJfly 
into her bands. This was unfortunate; for, under the 
mildest rule of a foreign power,* a conquered nation 
seldom sits quietly; and the Neupolitans already bore 
wdth impatience the sway of arrencli king. Carolines 
arbitrary character was known, and on Murat’s dei>ar- 
ture, the discontent of the Neapolitans increased ; they 
redoubled their efforts to overthrow the Urencli (lyiiasty, 
and to re-establish tlie exiled Bourbons on the tbroiie- 
The most powerful of the conspirators w'ere the monks 
of the several religious orders whiclj Murat liad sup- 
pressed, and whose revenues lie liad made t!ie projicrty 
of the nation. Tliese inen possessed great intlueuce over 
the Italian aristocracy, as W'cll as over the low'cr orders, 
especially in the provinces, and exeicised their sacTed 
ministry to exasperate tlieir /lc»cks to rebellion. Tiio 
moment tlie estab]is]nnr?iit of tlie regency was officially 
announced, the monks redouliled their clliirts in lavoiir 
of the expelled Bourbons, and enrolled in tlie coiispiraey 
eveiy class of the people, IVoni the disaffected nohility 
down to military deseriers and banditti. 'ITic most in- 
ffuential of tlie moukisli agitators was Giuslo Capez- 
/uti, formerly of the order of St 'Martin, .and for many 
years the manager and treasurer of all the estates and | 
revomies Icsl't, for the hencfit of the poor. Not having j 
liceu quite fAitliful in the discliarge of his offices, 
Giusto amassed grcat*AvealtI}, and lived in spkaidid I 
affhiencc at San Marcallino, a piadty village of Terra j 
di Lavoro, about ten miles Ironi tlie (aipital. All tlie j 
iiihahiiants of ilie surrounding country, and espe- | 
daily the hrlgunds wlio infested tlic niarslics of I’atria I 
and puii, ludd Idm in gK’at estimation, and vvere so | 
much (Older bis in(luenc«, that they were ever r(?ady 
to oiiey wdiatcvcr ho sliould command. His villa be- 
came the head quarters of the principal partisans of 
Kordiiiaud, the exiled UKauircli, then residing in Sicily, 
and lie freely appropriated a portion of his vast wa:-alth 
to the purchase of arms and immitions for his wulling 
followers, all of whom wxtc ready to commence the 
insurrection at any moment Tra Giusto might coin- 
inand. At length it was agreed that the grand exi>lo- 
sion sliould take place on tlie anniversary of Napoleon’s 
birth — the loth of August 1812. Tt haiijieiicd, how^- 
cver, tliat tlie measures of tlie conspirators were not 
taken so secretly as to prevent tlieir proceedings from 
reaching the ears of the minister of iiolice, and before 
the appointed da 3 % Era Giusto Capezzuti and tbe otlier 
chidk of the rebellion wa;rc arrested and thrown into 
the state prison of Naples. The friar bore this reverse 
with the utmost fortitude ; and although promises of 
pardon Avere repeatedly made on the condition that he 
sliould betray the secrets of the conspiracy, be indig- 
nantly rejected them. Some of his fellow'-prisoners 
wxre not so honourable. Having been falsely per- 
suaded that Capezzuti had become tlieir accuser, they 
not only avowxd their owm guilt, but gave to the 
minister such information as enabled him to arrest a 
great portion of those consjiirators wdio had hitherto 
escaiied; and in a few days no fewer than tliretj hundred 
and fifty individuals were lodged in prison. Preliminary 
examinations were instautly commenced, and the result 
was, that one hundred and forty-three persons w'ere 
committod to take their trial; amongst Avhom were 
•some of the first nobles of the land, besidc.s military 
officers, and even chiefs of tbe police or Sinrri To try 
these culprits, all the judges of tlie criminal courts were 
ordered by the regent to git three tinges a-wxek, and 
the trials lasted from the 3d to the 22 d of December 
1812, Meanwhile the chief conspirators endeavoured, 
through their friends, to corrupt not only the juries, but 
the judges, by a lavish expenditure of money in bribery. 
They aUo retained the most subtle and eloquent counsel 


in the kingdom for their defence, 
were useless ; all were found guilty of lugh trfixwnf the 
least culpiible Averc sentenced to imprisonmeut for life ; 
others wxrc condemned to the galleys ; whilst GiustO 
Capezzuti and forty-seven more of the leaders ware 
ordered to be guillotined. 

All hope Avus not, how'ever, given up. By the l^dch 
law — tlicM in force in Naples — the right exists in cri- 
minal cases of apjiealing to a court of cassation. To 
this court the friends anci counsel of tbe convicted con- 
spirators ap])lied for a iicav trial, on the groumi of in- 
formalities .said to have occurred during the exainiiiation 
of witnesses. As the ajqieal Avas founded on a mere 
legal quibbh.?, little g(i(,)d was expected to re.sult from it, 
the chief object of the sqiplicant.s being to obtain such a 
delay as Avould alloAAM)f Murat/ s return from Russia; for 
nothing in t’lc shape of mercy could l,)e expected from 
his qiicf^, * .■.'■:/rnie, indeed, exerted all’ law influence 
on the tnhi i of eiissation to haslen on tlie proceedings, 
so a.s to bring the culjirits speedily to execution. In a 
few days, therefun*, tbe apjieal avus njeeted, and Era 
Giusto ami lii.s f<)rty-seven asrKiciate.s were? ordered to 
be bebe.aded on tiie loth of January 181 M. Tlie monk, 
with three of his relations, were to be executed before his 
oAvn villa at Sail Mareallino, and as it was feared that tlie 
lirigJind.s and peasants of tlienciglibourliood w'ouKl make 
a desperate attempt to n^seue the popuhir friar, that | 
vill.’igc wms completely garrisoniM with troops. | 

At this critical jimciure Murat iqipenred in Naples, j 
'Die disastrous retreat I'rom Moscow, and a quarrel Avith ; 
Napoleon, had driven liim back to his kingdom quite j 
unexpectedly^ ( H' course his mere presence in Naples i , 
at once annulled the powers of tlie regency, ami before | 
th(.* comuiirators could be luit to di/ath, his signature * J 
Avas by laAv nece.ssary to the warrants. The Maripiia || 
( iuiceiiirdi, minister ol’ just ice, with a rueful counlenaiico j 
eubmitied tlieni to tlie king for jicriisal. Murat exa- j 
mined the instruments AA'itb attention, and was evidently j 
shocked at lioing reiiuired t(> sign iway the lives of so 
many of Ids subjects. ‘ Hoav is it possible,* he inquired, 
‘they could have hoped to succeed in so dariiig and 
difficailt an enterprise?’ { 

The minister replied that the conspirators Averc nume- | 
runs, Avealthy, and iiiffucntial — i^'ere well supplied Avith i 
arms — were sujiported by tbi* enemies of the state from j 
' Avithout, and by the lov/cr classes from wilbin. | 

i ‘ Can it be,’ rejoined the king, ‘ that a few inexpe- 
1 riciic(‘d rebel!-, hacked by uinnaiiagejililc brigands, could 
ever dream of overturning a government supjiorted by 
a liumlred thousand faithful and AveU-disci|)lim::d sol- 
diers, and having in its secure possession all the military 
strongholds mid all the civil and linniicial resoiirees of 
the country ? The truth is, Marquis, these unfortunate 
men must be insane. No one sJiall eoiivincu me that 
people in their riglit senses could liave engaged in such 
a ./iki adAumture. 1 am convinced they are mad, and ’ 
shad therefore revise their sentence. Let them bo con- 
fined in the lunatic asylum of Aversa, and ktqit there 
until they recover their senses I’ 

The Avill of Murat was law. The culprits, instead of 
being dragged to the xscafi’old, were transferred to the 
state mad-liohsc. In a few^ months tlie nierciful king 
affected to Ixdiovc that their insanity had sufficiently 
abated to admit of rheir lieing allowed at largq without 
danger to t!i(‘ public, and they were omjim all libe- 
vated. The effect oHthis I'lemency was to fOJtyeri; thein 
from consjiirators into the most devoted 
Murat foiild boast. Amongst them, 

Avere a few miserable exceptions. ;t , 

At tbe final dow nfall of the Erench empire in 181 5^ 
Murat Avas driA'eii from his kingdom, and, as is well 
known, made soon after an attempt to regam the tiirone 
for more insane than that of Capezzuti and hif ft^wers ; 
though, alas’ his offence was not so leniently dO®. with ■ 
as he had treated theirs. He landed on thO 
Calabria with a few companions, in the hope of |i||B 
joined by the oppressed people. In this he wa|||B^ 
appointed; was captured, and shot by the base sen^Pjj^ 
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of a Koapolitan court-martial. Wha^ renders tliis pro- 
ce<?ding the more revolting is the circumstance, that 
amongst those who condemned Murat to death, were 
seytTm of the conspirators wlioin he had so generously 
pardoned. He was in the first place arrested by a 
Captain de Conciliis, was condemned under the pre- 
Bidency of G eneral Nunrianti, and by the vote of Prince 
Canosa, wdiose father, brotliers, and other relations were 
amongst the condemned of the 15th January 1813. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Prom a report of .the olficers of the railway depart- 
ment, Board of Trade, laid a short time ago before 
parliament, vre gather some certain information re- 
specting railway accidents and their causes. The report, 
which purports to be for 1843, establishes the im- 
portant fact, that in railway travelling accidents would 
seldom if ever occur i)rovided re.asonable care were 
tahen by the passcngcijis, the attendants on the trains, 
and otliers. Railway accidents are divided l\v the writers 
of the report into three classes. I irst,those of a public 
nature, attended by personal injury to the public; that 
is to say, individuals injurecl by circumstances connected 
with the administration of the companies. Second, acci- 
dents attended with pcneonal injury to individuals, owing 
to their own inadvertence or negligence. Third, acci- 
dents attended with personal injury to servants of the 
company, in circumstances involving no danger to the 
public. 

In the first class of accidents three were killed and 
three injured in 1843 ; but of this number o/t/// one 
case of death occurred from circumstances not under 
the control of the sullerer. This death was occasioned 
by a collision of trains, owing to the fault of .an engine 
driver. The other two deatbs were partly ascriliable 
to the parties themselves. The number of passengers 
trgyelliug by railway in the course t)f the year was not 
less than 24,000,000, who were conveyed, on an ave- 
rage, about fifteen miles each. The announcement of 
the. fact, therefore, tliat out of this vast number only 
one death occurred froni a cause not "mputable to the 
party injured, shows tlio high degree of security whidi 
has been attained in railway travelling, and demonsirates 
in a forcible manner the advantages that have resulted 
from the progress of scientific improvement in point 
of safety as well as of speed. 

Of the second class of .accidents, the report records 
twenty-four persons Idllcd and seventeen injured; a 
ratio nearly the same as that of the previous year. As 
a general result, it may he stated that about twenty- 
four persons are killed annually on railways by their 
own imp?hidence. Their deaths can not, proj>erly spc.ak- 
ing, be termod accidents. This will be best understood 
by a glance at the following causes of death: — ‘Fell 
across the rails in a state of intoxication. Boy riding 
without leave. Run over at night, trespassing on the 
rails. I’assenger reaching imprudently out of the car- ] 
riage, struck on the liead by a wall. Passenger at- 
tempting to get in after the train started. I’assonger 
jumping out before the train stopped. Jumping on 
wagons in motion. Run over, crossing imprudently 
before a train.* And so on with the others. 

The third class of accidents refQ|i*s, as has Iwen said, 
i to servants oif the companies, and show s a list of forty 
killed and twenty injured; also nearly whit it 
had been the pareceding year. A number of these acci- 
dents likewise imprudence, or imperfect tna- 

tli^jiiurt of the sufierer. As, for example — 
.attempting to jump on. Guard fell off. 

W off. labourer run over, crossing before 

K ?k by a bridge,’ Ileedlessness of com- 

cul^rly in the dajrk, was a prevalent cause 

feoff whole c&ses, and the cirojam- 
©lod wfh tkem, leayos tlie impression, 




that railway travelliiag is on the whole greatly safer, 
both to life and limb, than travelling by stage -coach, 
steamboat, or any tOther conveyance. Nor is this 
more than might be reasonably expected, seeing that 
the whole inccanique of a railway train, its velocity, 
stoppages, &c. are strictly under physical control, and 
not necessarily liable to tliose irregularities arising from 
inattention, caprice, exhaustion, and the like, which 
must over more or less attend all modes of transit tluat 
arc chiefiy dependent upon animal power. The arrange- 
ments of the companies,: being now under the control 
of a public board, may be regarded as upon the soundest 
footing which the case admits of, and tiie interest of 
all i)arties being to prevent accidents, the public may 
rest assured that, with reasonable care on tlieir own 
part, they scar(icly J-un any risk, entitled to the name, 
in this kind of travelling. 

T'E niODlC A L WORK S. 

We daily see periodical works commenced with an ex- 
tremely narrow chance of success, or rather wdtli a cer- 
tainty of speedy extinction WTitten in legible characters 
upon them. They struggle on for a time, are a source 
of loss to their conductors, and after all have to slink 
out of life ingloriously, or, at the l>est, get tliemselves 
incorporated with other works, which is but a shabby 
iipology for ail honest death. We have generally re- 
iviarJted that tliese unfortunate e-iiterprises might have 
been jjrevcntcd if the persons concerned had been in 
possession of a few principles wdiich more experienced 
individuals have ascertaiuecl as govefning this hraiu’h of 
literary business, and, knowing tliese principles, had 
been disposed to obst7rvo and .acVby them. * 

A vast number of periodical w orks are devoted to 
special objects, as religion, science, art, temperance, and 
so forth ; and many are the organs of particular reli- 
gious parties. Tliese come not witliiu the present in- 
quiry, as they all exist by virtue of definite and easily- 
ascertainable means of support. It is wdth regard to 
such periodicals as reviews, magazines, and smaller 
miscellanies, wdiieh appeal to the whole xmblic with 
literary matter more or less general in its nature, tliot 
any difiiculty of calculation exists. Here it apjHiari^ that 
8 UCC 08 .S w’iil c-nly be attained through the efficacy of one 
or vither of three prineijiles. In the first case, the work 
must he mainly the medium of the productions of some 
particular waiter possessing remarkable gifts, and whose 
wTi tings have consequently in a high degree that pecu- 
liar thougii almost indelinable quality, acceptability 
witli the public. In this c:ise tlie public buy, in qi)der 
that they may obtain the works of one of t^i^ 
rites. They ’would purchase tlie same autlm^s 
in any other convenient form: this periodica^ i^iieinjf 
the medium of these writings, is iiurchaaed aocordingly^;; 
In the second case, the wmrk must bear a very decided 
aod special cliaracter in respect of politics, or some other 
line of speculation, and thus appeal to the sympathi^ 
of a particular class in the community, whose thought^ 
and feelings it may be said to represent. In this case, 
too, it may be all the better that some master spirit 
animates and harmonises the mass ; indeed this object 
cannot well be accomplished otherwise. Thus, it will 
be seen, the two first principles in a' great measure 
resolve themselves into one; the work must liavo a 
strong individuality of character, whetlier this may be 
confciTcd'by a dogma, or by a peculiarly* endowed con- 
tributor. It must he a distinct and uniform cbaiiieter, 
which the reader expects to meet with every time he 
opens a new number, and in which he finds so ipuph to 
gratify him, that he never thinks of giving up the worl^ . 
but receives it continually, us a friend wliose vl^ts ^ayq 
worked themselves into his habits, and become 
dispensable to the comfort of his life. thlixl priu^ 
ciple is one vrhich .is seen to o^rate witb or wlSiput 
either or both of ttk other two : it consists to |he *rork 
serving, by its general charaeter^ as 
and price, some important useful rnidj as lyhero* to- 
stance, it supplies a certain descriptton of i^ 
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ter Inquired by a section of the jniblic. Great caution 
is necessary in the formation of plans, for by some 
trivial external peculiarity — in its* ijeriods, its form, or 
its price— a work may fail to meet the dovsired rccep- 
ti6n, even although possessed of considerable internal 
merit. 8o also it may fail from a pre-occupation of tlie 
ground. 

If tliG reader casts his mind back upon all the distin- 
guished periodical works known England during the 
last century, lie will find that tliey each depended upon 
one or other of the three principles above-described, or 
upon two or all of tlicm together. Watch narrowly, 
on the other hand, fijr the causes of tlie failure of pe- 
riodical works, and they will he found in the absence 
of these principles. We often see a new venture of 
thiiJ kind, where tlie external appearance, the arrange- 
ments for publication, and the means of engaging jiublic 
attention, have all been duly attended to. The woi k 
looks well; its writers are even respectable; yet it does 
not succeed, and this simply because there was no lead- 
ing wit, no special doctrine or aim, and therefore no in- 
dividuality. Being a mere congeries, chance-assembled, 
of toWrable papers — a miscellany which might have as 
well been formed by a selection from loriiKU’ numbers 
of contemporary works — motive for i)iin*hasc is want- 
ing ; no special regard is inspired into any portion of 
! the public; the work therefore acquires no hold, and 
j its extinction becomes inevi table. 


SKETCHES Vn NATURAL IIISTORV. 

• I'iU'; NETTIi: ORDEIl OF I'LA.NTS. 

Tuk nc;ttle, as it grows bcncatli a Avail in some neglected 
I spot* appeurs a plant sufficiently insignificant. And in 
I the esteem of maiikiiid at large, there arc few which 
j stand lower. i.)ur readers will nevertheless be prci)arod 
j tokear of Si-mething interesting under this head, wiien 
' they learn how the nettle stands with the naturalist. 
With him, it is t!ie (i)ief or type of one of the most ex- 
tensive of all the natural orders, comprehending not 
fewer than twenty-four genera, of which there are above 
two hundi'cd species, '^liiis great assemblage of plants 
takes a getieral name, [Irlicacca^ frojii tlie l^atin name 
of the common nettle. And wiiat are the jfiaiits thus 
described? Wa find amongst them some tliat are most 
interesting, even in the ey(?s of nnin.structcd persons. 
The hop, so extensively cultivated in souliiern England, 
Is liinked under the nettle order, i'he bread-fruit-tree 
and Cow-tree, wliich furnish a ready-made meiil in some 
fAvofui'od c4imeB, take their places among the urticacejc. 
To this order belongs the India-rubber-tree, from Avhich 
we* how chili ve a comfort so important in our rainy 
clliliate ; also the upas-tree, of which so many strange 
tales arc told. Under this head are likewise classed tiie 
^iycahiore and fig of Scripture, besides the liemp, the 
pellttory of the wall, the banyan-tree, and the mulberry. 
An order comprehending plants, many of wiiieh are at 
first sight so dissimilar, is apt to confound the unini- 
tiated ; but the difficulty is greatly removed by dividing 
it* Into two distinct tribes — the f/r^/cacccc proper, and 
Artocarpea’^ or bread-fruits ; the former embracing 
the herbaceous species with watery juice, and the latter 
the ligneous species, whose juice is milky. ‘ The bota- 
nical construction of the flowers,’ says Loiyioii, ‘ is, 
however, strikingly alike in all, from the nettle and 
hlutible pcllitory of the wall, to the fig and hrcad-fniit- 
tree. In all the genera, the male and female flowers 
are distinct; timt is, some of the flowers have only 
and others only a pistil ; the latter, of course, 
the only ones which produce seed. None of the 
flowers have any corolla ; and in all the male flowers, 
the stamens which arc erect at first spring back with 
cSiwticity, and discharge their pollen, and afterwards 
^ remain eacteuded. The seeds are all enclosed in nuts, 
^ P — being in some, as the 

bread-fruit apd the fig, the dilated receptacle ; and 
otliehi, as the mtilberry, the ti]ietamori)hosed calyx.* 


Many of the genera have one or two S|>ecies w'hich 
produce eatable fruit, thougli the fruit of the other 
species of the same genus is imwdiolesome, an imonialy 
rarely to be met wfith in any otlier order except the 
Solanaceic (nightshades); and though tlie milky jtfice 
of most urticaceous jdants is poisonous, it ailbrds in one 
species, the cow'-tree, a w'holcsome beverage.’ Besides 
these, there arc other peculiarities characteristic of the 
order. I'lie leaves, for example, are alternate, and 
usually covered w ith asperities, or wfitli liairs furnished 
with a stinging sc'CTetion ; and this stinging property, 
so well exemplified in the common nettle, is participated 
ill by many others whose acridity is intense. A nai*- 
cotic principle is highly developed in the hemp, and 
the toughness of the fibre of that plant is common to 
numerous others of tlie ordcT; while many species fur- 
nish caonteJioiic of tlie finest c|uality. SucVi arc the 
general of urticacc.'ous iilants, the peculiar oha- 

racteris^ies of wdiich will be more dearly shown by 
treating respectively the two great tribes into which 
botanists liave divided them. 

The first tribe, U/ficuan; pArpci\ contains all those 
plaiits~as the nettle, hop, hemp, and pellitory — wdiich 
])os.ses.s the eommon chanude^risties of tlie order, but 
agree w ith the stinging nettle in yielding a Avatery juice 
Avlien broken. Most of them also agree in having rough 
leaves and angular stalks, the fibres of Avhich are so 
tough as to bi.^ capable of heinj spun. At the head of 
the tribe stands the genus Urtica^ which embraces those 
plants knoAvn under common name of netth\ a term 
the same Avith the Anglo-Saxon word nvid or 7iadl {a. 
needle), and evidently applied on account of the sting- 
ing properties of tlic hairs or prickles. Urtic.a, it may be 
remarked, is also a descriptive name, but alludes to the 
scaisation w'hich the sting produces, being from the Latin 
wro, I Imrn. There are aliout forty species of true nettles, 
most of wdiitdi are herbaceous plants or under-shrubs, 
growing extensively in J-iurojie, Asia, and America; 
tlirec of the sjiccies are British, namely, U. pilutifemf 
the Roman nettle ; U. diotea, the groat nettle ; and f/. 
urens, tlio small nettle— all of whicli arc w'cll known for 
their stinging qualities, and are found abundantly under 
hedge banks, amongst rubbish, and in other neglected 
places. None of the tliree spcicies are over found far 
from the habitations of man ; indeed, let the traveller 
meet witli a clump of nettles, and he may decide with 
certainty that man has, or has had, his abode not far 
distant. Of onr native sorts, the (J. pilulifera is re- 
garded as tlie most virulent; but the sting of the small 
species is for the moment equally severe and painful. 
Why the nettle stings, is easily cxi>lained. Besides the 
hairs Avhicli cover the leaves, there arc numerous 
bristles, somewhat longer, of a horny consistence, and 
moat acutely pointed. Tliesc bristles are not, however, 
solid througliout, like a pin or needle, but are hoUoAv, 
an ', luive at their base a minute gland filled with an, 
acrid fluid. So soon, therefore, as tlie ])oint is touolied, 
tlie sting pressing upon the gland forces the fluid through 
the tube; and if the hristie has penetrated the skin, 
the poison is injected into the wound, where it irritates, 
inTames, and causes the wa‘ll-kriowii pain alluded to. 
All the stinging-nettles act upon the same principle, 
wdiich is precisely analogous to the mode ill which the 
fling of the serpent Avounds and injects the poison at 
the same iufitant. 

The stinging properties of the British nettles are feeble, 
hoAvever, when compared with those of some Indian 
SjK'fies, wdiich are so virulent as tp c^jiise the most ex- 
cruciating pain, and even sometimes Lescdien- 

Hult de la Tour gives the following of the 

effects of touching the Urtica cre/iuk^ta^ a /specimen of 
which was growing in the Botanic Gorto.kt Cal- 
cutta:— ‘One of the leaves slightly toucheft .the flrst 
three fingers of my left hand; at the time, I only per- 
ceived a slight pricking, to which I paid no attenUoh. 
Tliis w^as at seven in the morning, The pain continued 
to increase; in an hour it bebtoh intolerable it seemed 
as if some one was rubbing my Angers with a hot iron. 

■ ■ ■ ' — 
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morning the pain began to leave me, and I fell asleep. 
I continued to suffer for two days ; and the pain re- 


broth is still more characteristically alluded to in the in nervous ixrsons. The fibres of the stern, wlu:n s(?pa- 
following poi)ular rhymes ; — rated by niacKinition, are found to possess the same te- 

Gin ye l.e for lang kail, ijacity as those of the nettle and hemp, and may be made 

Cow tiie nettle, stoo' tiio nottk ; into coarsc cloth and cordage. The young shoots of* the 

(np yc be for Ian g Jon ^ tin; nettle, are edilde, and when ladled, 

ov , t. no 0 tf.li j ;nake a tolerable substitute for asparagus. 
a« If In tte nli!. “luuno, Hoportancc of this inemher of the urtica(«-.. 

Sloo’ it V’nr it’.s in the bliune ; consi^ds in its value to thc' maltster ; and an idea of the 

< ’o\v the nettU) oarly. ’ cxteiu to which it is ciiltivahai may be formed from the 

Cow it by tho anid wii’H, between tlirec hundred and four hundred 

Cow It whoro thc‘ son mf'or fa’s, thousand pounds ani annually jiaid in hop-duties to 

iIwvvh; goveriiriient. The hcinj) ((.h/mafi/s .sativa) presents many 

points of resemblance to its congeners, the Imp and nettle. 
Whatever value ouv ancestors may have set on ‘ nettle- The smell of licmp, wiieii growing, produces the same 
kail* it is clear their ta.stes have not descended to tlieir efUntts as that of hops in excess ; and in hot countries 


Gin yc Vjc for lang kfu'I, 

Cow tlic nettle, stoo' tlio nettU ; 
Gin yc be for lang kii il. 

Cow tUc nettle early. 

Cow it laigbj'oow it Kune, 

Cow it in the namtli tjf ,lune, 
Sloo’ it e’er it’s in the bliune ; 

Cow the nettle early. 

Cow it by the anld wa’s, 

Cow It where the* son ntj'or fa’s, 
Stoo' it Avhun the dfiy dawH; 
t/'ow tlic nettle early. 


offspring— the pigs of the peasantry liaving by modem i.s followed by a kind of stupor like that caused by 
usage the sole and undisputed rigid to tlie dainty. The opium. The fibres of the stem constitute the well- 
nettle, however, retains its place as a medicinal agent, and known hemp of commerce, and are extensively used in 
‘ nettle-tea’ is still a popular remedy for many diseases, the manufacture of ropes, sail-cloth, &c. This plant is 
The stalk of the true nettles, like the hop, hemp, and a native of India, hut is now widely cultivated in various 


others of the same natural family, yields a strong woody European countries, 


fibre, which is capable of being manufactured into 
cloth, ropes, paper, &c. For tins purpose the cultiva- 
tion of various species of nettles has l)cc;ti attcm])tcd ; 
but, BO far as W’e are axvnre, has not been persevered in. 


The second tribe of the order, namely, the Artocarpea;^ 
or bread-fruits, differ so widely from those of the i)re- 
ceding, tliat it is necessary to possess considerable bo- 
tanical knowledge to perceive the resemblance between 


owing to the difficulty of separating the fibre. Could them. When examined, however, tliey are found to 
this be done readily and cheaply, there is little doubt of agree in almost every natural character, except in their 
its superseding^the hemp and llax/or certain purposes, juice, wlWieh is milky and glutinous, instead of watery. 


as, according to Dr Roxburgh, the produce of the U. 
iemcissirna was the strongest of all the vegetable fibres 


juice, wlWieh is milky and glutinous, instead of watery. 
The members of this division are very numerous, and 
are chiefly inhabitants of tropical or warm regions. 


NevertJieless there w^is no remarkable appearance : can Indians, also make their cordage and fishing-tackle 
neither swelling, nor pustule, *nor inflammation. The from the ligneous fibres of nettles. Besides these pro- 
pain rapidly spread along the arm as far as the arm- jierties, some India* species, as U. tuherosa, furnish 
pit. I was then seized with a frequent sneezing, and root-stocks, which are eaten by the natives either raw, 
with a coi)ioU8 running at the nose, as if I had caught boiled, or roasted. This plant, it is said, was introduced 
a violent cold in the head. About noon I experienced into iWitain, and bore its tuber-like root-stocks, and 
a painful contraction of the back of the jaws, which might have furnished a cheap food for pigs and cattle, 
made me fear an attack of tetanus. I then went to bed, as it could have grown in waste places ; but the winter 
hoping that repose would alleviate my suffering ; but it was too severe, and dbstroyed the plants. The root of 
did not abate : on the contrary, it continued nearly the the common nettle, when boiled with alum, yields a 
whole of the following night ; but I lost the contraction durable yellow dye ; and decoction of the plant, when 
of the jaws about seven in the evening. The next salted, curdles milk without communicating to it any 


disagreeable flavour, and is therefore used in some 
dairies in preference to rennet. Among other properties 


turned in full force 'when I put my hand into water. 1 of the true nettles, botanists mention their adaptation 
did not finally get clear of it for nine days.’ Violent for ornamental purposes *, for although our own sorts 
as were these, effects, tliey are not so severe as tliose stand merely as humble and neglected weeds, some 
produced by another Eastern nettle I oown by the name foreign species are remarkable for the grace and elegance 
of devil’s leaf, whose sting is said occasionally to cause of their foliage. 

death. The irritation produced by the common nettle Tlic nettle, liowevcr, is not the only genus worthy of 
of our hedges has a blistering oflect on the skin like notice in the fir.st tribe of this natural order : the hop 
j that ari-sing from the Application of ground inij.stard : and hemp are of nmeh liigher importance in an eeono- 
i and in old berbals we find nettle switches recommended rnieal jioint of view. The hop (Ilumulus Jupulun), tlie 
I for that purpose. female flowers of Avliieh are so extensively used for im- 

I Notwithstanding the acrid propertic.*? of the nettle, j parting a hitter flavour to malt liquors, and for the pur- 
tbe tops or young slioots in spring form an excellent pot- pose of preserving tbem from fermentation, is, like the 
herb, and were at one lime lu’etty extensively used by eoinmon nettle, indigenous to Britain and to inany otlier 
the humbler classes in tlie north of England and in Scot- parts of Euro()0. Its loaves and stems are, like many 
land. It was even eiiltivated by tbc higher classes for of the tribe, covered with hairs and bristles, hut these 
that purpose, being regarded as a purifier of the blood, are iimocuou.s. "I'lie eflicacious iiritieiple of tlic hop is 
and an alterati ve at a. season when few other pot-herhs contained in th(! scales which cover the seed-vessels, and 
could be obtained. Sir Walter Scott alludes to the consists of a substance ( iilled UpuUne, wtiiclv occasions 
practice when he make.s Andrew Fairservice say, ‘ Nae the fragrance of tlic plant, and i.ir‘oduees the bitter iist rin- 
doubt I should understand my aiu trade, seeing I was gent so higidy valued by the rnalistcr. Lupuline i.s a 
bred in the parish of Dreepdaily, near Glasco’, wliere j gentle narcotic ; but thougli the fragrance of liojis is 
they raise lang kail under glas.s, and force the early i .-^aid to produce sleep wlicii inhaled in .small quantitie.s, 
nettles fiir spring kail’ The custom of making nettle- i an excess of it causes lieadacTic and vertigo, ('specially 


which he subjected to experiment. This species is the Many of tliem, as the bread-fruit-tree {Artocarpm incisa}, 
J?*®!®? East Indies and adjacent countries, so which gives the name to the tribe, the banyan, the upas 

highly valued for the beauty, fineness, and softness of and cow-tree, have been long regarded as vegetable* 
^^*2 ■ * propagated, as the willow, from wonders, in consequence of the marvellous stories re- 

Ca^gs, grows luxuriantly in the northern as in the lated by our earlier navigators. Our space will allow 

WMitherifJJwxtfi of India, and throws up numerous shoots us to mention only s. few of the more striking pecuiia- 
• ^ cut down, which may be done about five rities of this subdivision, ‘ Their milk, which is always 

V the Malays and others for acrid, renders some of them intensely poisonous, as the 
fe k seW^-^tWeaa wid — upas-tree of Java, and certain Iniiian species of fig ; 

p ; ii^cwro^stanoe wndered more worthy of notice, seeing nevertheless, if the milk is naturally absent from any 

that tne^natives of Kamtschatka, as well as the Anieri- particular part of ah artocarpeous plant, that part he- 
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conies eatable, and even wholeson^. Thus the fruit of 
the cultivated fig, up to a short time before its maturity, 
remains milky, and at that time it would prove exceed- 
ingly dangerous ; but when ripe, the milk disappears, is 
replaced by sugar, and the fruit becomes, as wc all know, 
extremely wholesome. The same explanation is pro- 
bably applicable to the case of the bread-fruit, which 
forms an article of food with the South- Sea islanders.’"^ 
The bread-fruit is a native of tlie South-Sea islands 
and many parts of the Indian Archipelago, iuliabiting 
only such parts where it can cAitain sufficient heat and 
moisture. It forms a moderately-sized tree, about forty 
feet in height, witli large leathery leaves, which are 
deeply lobed, and having the male and female flowers 
on different receptacles. The male flower is arranged 
on a sort of catkin, the female on a round fleshy globe, 
which gradually enlarges and forms the edible bread- 
fruit. '^['he edible portion is therefore not the seeds, 
which are few and small, but the fleshy recepta(‘le in 
which they are imbedded. When ripe, this reccptaide 
is green, and about the size of a large melon, having its 
surface roughened by the withered calyxes which remain 
attached. In using it, the fruit is gimeraliy placed in 
an oven or before a fire, and allowed to remain till tbe 
rind turns black. This is then scrajjcd ofli and the i>ulp 
is found to be ‘ soft, tender, and white, resembling the 
I crumb of a newly-baJccd loaf',’ though others eompare 
, the flavour to that of a roasted j)otato. In Anson’s 
I voyages it is said to be dfdicious when ri])e ; aiid when 
! mixed witli lime or^raiige-iuiee, to have a grateful tart 
: flavour not unlike apple-sauce. Resides the Arlorarfms 
incim, they' ar*i several other s])ecies, the most remark- 
able of whi<‘.li is the A.%U(griJhiiay or jack-tree, also a 
: native of the Indian Arebipelago, and in its general 
}vp|)oarance closely i*esombIiiig the ('ommon bread-fruit. 
Its leaves are larger, and entire (hence tluMuinve) ; its 
fruit is also lars'cr, weigliing so mueh as sixty or seventy 
pounds; but though used by the natives, it is not in 
gren-t repute among I’uropeans, who dislike its Iiursli 
dry e-rtimb jmd «)Hensiv(! odour. Its nuts or seeds, how- 
ever, :ire liigldy prized, being more delicious, when 
roasted, than tlie best eliestnuts. 

I (Phe cow'-trec ( Galaiiinkiulnm idtic) at»pe.ars to be nearly 

i allied to the bread-fruit-tree, and is mentioned by Jlum- 
I boldt as ‘ growing on the sides of thti rocks, its thick 
I roots scarcely penetrating the stony soil, and unmois- 
i tened during many months of the year by a drop of 
I rain or dew^ Rut dry and dead as the braiubes appear, 
if you pierce the trunk, a sw'cet and initritive milk (lows 
forth, which is in the greatest profusion at daybreak. 
At this time the blacks and other natives of the, neigh- 
bourhood hasten from all giiarters, furnished with large 
jugs to catch the milk, wdiieli thickens and turns yellow 
on the aurbicc. Some drink it on the spot, otheis carry 
it home to their children; and you might bincy you saw 
the family of a cowherd gathering around him, and 
receiving from him the produce of his kine.’ The 
upas, or poison-tree of Java Ghdmris toxicaria)^ has 
Iiitherto been described as a large tree, growing in 
that island, in tbe midst of a des(.'rt caused by its 
own pestiferous quiJities ; its exhalations were reported 
to be so unwholesome, that not only did they cause 
death to all animals which approached it, but even 
destroyed vegetation for a (M)iisiderable distance around ; 
and lastly, the juice wdiieli flow'cd from its jvounded 
stem was said to be the most deadly of poisons. Mueh 
of this is pure fable; for not only may individuals 
approach it, but even sleep under its shade with im- 
punity. Its juice, however, is a virulent i>oison when 
Insinuated into any part of tbe animal system, and is 
speedily followed by excruciating tortures and death. 
There is now a specimen growing in the Chiswick 
Gardens at London, wliich parties may daily approach 
and sit under without sulfering any inconvenience } 
though any part of the tree requires to be bandied 
with extreme caution. Besides the abovti illustrations 

♦ Penny CyclopBsdia, ajrticlo Artooarpeaj. 


of the tribe Ariocarpett^ there are the Osage orange, 
found in the country of 'the Osage Indians, near Red 
River, and celebrated for its line-grained elastic wood, 
tbe spreading banyan, the fig, the sycamore of Scrip- 
ture, various species of mulberry, and the India-rubber- 
tree — all of w hich are more or less valued for their fruit, 
their wood, or milk}" juice, which is that from which 
caoutchouc is derivt il, and from which tbe silk-worm 
derive.s its peculiar food in the leaves of the mulberry. 

The ncttk-tree.% (kad-jit Ulvs, and sca-ncttles whicli we 
so commonly hear of, arc in no ways related to the 
order urticacea*. Tlu! ctltis, or nettle-tn e, of which 
there are inuriy varieties, belongs to tlie order ulmacece, 
of which tlie elm is tlie type, and only takes its name 
from the similarity which its lt.*avcs iiear to some kinds 
of nettle. The deail-nettles (lamium ulOum^ and pur- 
pureum) Ixlong to the order liSibiata', and have no 
connexiosj^^-in e.ny of their botanicral characters with 
urticaceous plants. 'L’licy take their nume from the 
sharp prickles which arm their ripened or dead seed- 
vessels, the stings of wliich are ofieii attended with 
considerable danger to the pait of the body atilieted. 
These prickles are doubly serrated on the sides, so that 
when they have pierced the skin, the jagged edges pre- 
vent their extraction, and aid their furtlicr insertion 
whenever the part is rubbed, precisely us a beard of 
barley wdll move forward in one direction only. Sea- 
nettles, again, are the madusa:, ?)r sea-blubbers of our 
coasts, and arc so named because some of them sting 
and iiiflamo the hand that toueiies them ; the cause of 
this property is unknown. They have, it will be seen, 
like the tree-nettles and dead-nettles, no natural rela- 
tion whatever to the Urticacea’^ which the reader may 
now perceive arc amucJi more interesting class of vege- 
tables tlian many are ;tpt to imagiiU!, considering the 
general worthlessness of the common stinging weed 
which botanists have taken as the tyiic of the order. 


MR CAUL ETON’S TALES. 

Ttik h'sser tales of Mr Carlcton are now in course 
of rcpublication in a elieap form, with embellishments, 
by Messrs Curry, .lunior, and (Company, and arc amply 
deserving of imlilic patronages No late illustrator 
of Irish life excels this author, either in the fidelity 
of his jiictures, or in general powers of creating amuse- 
ment, while in fairness towards the various questions 
agitating Irish society lie is superior to all. Erom 
a biographical memoir of Mr Carlcton, we learn tliat 
he is about ffirty-six years of age, a native of the county 
of Tyrone, born of poor parents, but educated above bis 
original position, having Tieen intended for the priest- 
hood. Wlicn a youth, without friends, and without 
money, he ntigrated to Dublin in scarcli of whatever 
fortune might be open to him, ami there lie has since 
pui&ued a literary carei^r, in wliicli the lights and 
shades have been strangely mingled. As a specimen, 
not of Mr Carleton’s powers in fictitious writing, for 
these we cannot well ex'crn]>Iif‘y in our narrow space, 
but of his general pow'crs of droll and descriptive writ- 
ing, the reade^ may take the following account of a race 
of Irish pigs : — 

‘There was in Ireland an old breed of swine, which is 
now" nearly extinct, except in some remote parts of the 
country, when! they are still useful in the hunting 
season, particularly it' dogs liappen to be scarce. They 
were a tall loose species, with legs of an unusual length, 
with m> flesh, short ears, as if they had beexi cropped 
for sedition, and with long faces of a highly intellectual 
cast. They were also of such activity, that few grey- 
hounds could clear a ditch or cross a field with more 
agility or speed. Their backs formed a rainbow arch, 
capable of being contracted or extended to an incoji- 
ceivable degree; and their usual rate of travelling hi 
droves was at mail-coach speed, or eight Irish miles an 
hour, \>reccded by an aut-rider to clear the w ay, whilst 
their rear was brought up by another horseman going 
at a three-quarter gallox>* 
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In the iniVidle of sinnmer, when all nature reposed 
under the uuitbd influence of heat and dust, it was an 
interesting sight to witness a drove of them sweeping 
past like a whirlwind in a cloud of their own raising, 
their sharp and lengthy outlines dimly visible through 
the shining haze, Ukx; a flock of antelopes crossing the 
deserts of the East. 

But alas for tliose happy days ! Tins breed is now a 
curiosity — ^few' specimens of it remaining, except in the 
motintainous parts of tlie country, whither these lovers 

1 ; of hberty, like the free natives of the back settlements 
! 1 of America, have retired to avoid the encroachments of 
civilisation, and exhibit their Irish antipathy to the 
slavish comforts of steamboat navigation and the re- 
laxing luxuries of English feeding. 

Tiideed their patriotism, as evinced in an attachment 
to Ireland and Irish habits, was scarcely more remark- 
able than their sagacity. Tliere U not an antiquary 
among the members of that learned and useful body, 
the Irish Academy, who can boast such an intimate 
knowledge of the Irish language in all its shades of 
meaning and idiomatic ^K^auty, as did this once flourish- 
ing class of animals. Nor wcj'c tlicy <^onflncd to the 
Irish tongue alone ; many of them understood English 
too ; and it was said of those that belonged to a convent, 
the members of which, in tlu’ir intercourse with each 
Other, spoke onl}’' in J^jatin, that they ^vx‘rc tolerable 
masters of that language, and rcfiis(;d to leave a potato- 
fleld or plot of cabbages, except when addressed in it. 
To the English tongue, liowcver, they had a deep-rooted 
antipathy ; wdiethei* it proceeded from tlie national feel- 
ing, or the fact of its not being sufficiently guttural, 1 
cannot gay : but be this as it may, it must be adniitted 
that they w^ere excellent Irish sciiolars, and |)aid a sur- 
prising degree of deference and obedience to wdiatever 
was addressed to them in their own langu;ige. In Mun- 
ster, too, such of them as belonged to tlic hedge-school- 
masters were good proficients in liatin; but it is on a 
critical knowledge of their nativi*. tongue that I take 
my stand. On this point tliey >vere unrivalled by the 
most learned pigs or antiquaries of tlieir day ; none of 
either class possessing at that jieriod such a knov leuge 
- of IrislV manners, nor so keen a sagaehy in tracing out 
Irish roots. • 

Their education, it is true, was not neglected, and 
their instructors Imd the satisfaction of seeing that it 
was not lost. Nothing could present a finer display of 
true frigndship founded upon a sense of equality, mutual 
interest, and good-will, tlian the Irishman and his pig. 
The Arabian and his horse are iiroverliial ; but liad our 
English neighbours known as much of Ireland as they 
did of Arabia, they would have f<jund as signal instances 
of attachment subsisting between the former as between 
the latter ; and, perhaps, when the su])eri!)r comforts of 
an Arabian hut are contrasted wdth the squalid poverty 
of an Irish cabin, they would liave perceived a heroism 
and a disinterestedness evinced by the Trisli parties, that 
>vould have struck them with greater admiration. 

The education of an Irish jijg, at the time of wdiich 
we write, w'as an important consideration to an Irish- 
man. lie and Ids family, and his pig, lil^ the Arabian 
and his horse, all slept in the same bed ; the pig, gene- 
rally for the sake of convenience, next the “stock.”*" At 
meals, the pig usually was stationed at the .vcm/im/, or 
potato-basket ; where the only insjances of bad temper 
he ever displayed broke out in petty and unbecoming 
squabbles with the younger branches of the family. 
Indeed, if he ever descended from his high station as a 
member of the domestic circle, it was ui)on these occa- 
sions when, with a accounted for only 

the grovellinjj,^pjiS^i^^ self-interest, he embroiled 
in a feuds and contentions 

$CFaM^ or carrying off from the jetUpus 

^ more than came to Ins slier^ In 

^ about the good this 

y-ith unco^bnionlfofb^ in 

S' Tliat is, at the outnlde. 

his owner lie alwaysfliad a friend, from whoni, when he 
grunted out his appcial to him, he was certain of re- 
ceiving redress : “ Biuney, behave, avick : lay down the 
potstick, an' don*t be batin’ the pig, the crathur,” 

In fact, the pig was never mentioned but with this 
endearing epithet of “ crathur” annexed, “ Barney, go 
an* call home the pig, the crathur, to his dinner, before 
it gets cowdd an him.” “ Barney, go an* see if you can 
see the pig, the fcra*thur; his buckwhist will soon be 
ready.” “ Barney, run an’ dhrive the pig, the crathur, 
out of Larry Ncif s phatfc-field : an*, Barney, whisper, a 
bouclialbawn, don’t run foo hard, Barney, for fraid you’d 
lose your breath. What if the cratlmr does get a taste 
o’ the new phaties — small blame to him for the same!” 

In short, whatever might have been tlie habits of the 
family, such wore those of the pig. Tlie latter was 
usually out early in the morning to take exercise, and 
the unerring regularity with which he returned at meal- 
time, gave sufficient proof that procuring an appetite 
Avas a work of supererogation on bis part. If he came 
before the meal was prepared, his station was at the 
door, which they usually shut to keep him out of the 
way until it should be ready. In the meantime, so far 
as a forenoon serenade and an indifferent voice could 
go, hia i>owers of melody were freely exerciseii on the 
outside. But he did not stop here ; every stretch of 
ingenuity was tried by which a possibility of gaining 
admittance could be established. The hat and rags 
were rcpeatedl}' driven in from the windows, which 
from practice and habit he was cujjAded to approach on 
his liincl legs ; a cavity was also worn by the frc'iuent 
grnbhings of bis snout under the door, the lojver part of 
whieli was broken away by the sheer strength of his 
tusks, so that he was enabled, by thrusting himself 
between the bottom of it and the ground, to make a 
most unexpected appearance on the hearth, before his 
pn’seiice was at all convenient or acceptable. 

But iiKlepeiidently of these two inodes of entrance, 
namely, the door and window, there was also a third, 
by which he sometimes scrupled not to make a descent 
upon the family. *rhis was by the chimney. There 
are many cf tlie Irish cabins built for economy’s sake 
against slopes in the ground, so that the labour of 
erecting either a gable or side-M'all is saved by the 
perp(;ndicul;ir bank tliat remains after the site of the 
liouse is scooped nway. Of the facilities presented by 
this peculiar structure the pig never fiiled to avail 
himself. He immediately meunted the roof (through 
wliicb, however, he sometimes took an unexpected 
flight), and traversing it with caution, reached the 
chimney, into which he deliberately hacked himself, and 
with no small sliare of courage w'ent down precisely as 
the northern bears are said to descend the trunks of 
trees during the winter, but with far different motives. 

In this manner he cautiously retrograded downwards 
with a hardihood v/hich set furze bushes, brooms, tongs, 
and all other available weapons of the cabin at deflance. 
MT* are bound, however, to declare that this mode of 
entrance, which w as only resorted to wdien every other 
failed, was usually received by tlie cottager and his 
family with a degree of mirth and good-humour that 
were not lost upon the sagacity of the pig. In order to 
save him from being seorched, which he deserved for 
his temerity, they usually received him in a creel, often 
inaquiU, and sometimes in the tattered blanket, Of 
large pot, out of which he looked with a humorous con- 
ception of his owm enterprise that was highly diverting. 

We must admit, howTver, that he w^as sometimes re- 
ceived with the comforts of a hot poker, which Paddy 
pleasantly called, “givin* him a warm, welcome.” 

Another trait in the character of these anitnals was 
the utter scorn with whicJi they treated all attempts to 
fatten them. In fact, the usual consequences of good 
feeding almost inverted in their case ; an4 although 

I inight, assert that they became leaner k proportion to 
wha?they weived, ' yet I must confine myself to truth, 

.b3K iStatihS’ ^ thli was not tlio fabt ; that 

there was a certain state of fleshlessneas to which they 

- ■ a ■ 
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arrived, but from which they neither advanced nor re- 
ceded by good feeding or bad. 

At this point, despite of all hupjan ingenuity, they 
remained stationary for life, receiving the bounty afforded 
them ^ith a greatness of appetite resembling the forti- 
tudo of a brave man, which rises in energy according 
to the magnitude of that which it has to encounter. 
The trutli is, they w^ero scandalous hypocrites ; for witli 
the most prodigious ca|)acity for ft)od, they were spare 
as philosophers, and fitted evidently more for the chase 
than the stye ; rather to run dfjwii a buck or a hare for 
the larder, than to have a place in it themselves. If 
you starved tliem, they defied you to diminish their 
flesh ; and if you stulfed them like aldermen, they took 
all they got, hut disdained to carry a single ounce more 
than if you ga ve them whey thickened with water. In 
short, they gloried in maceration and liberty ; were good 
Irish scholars, sometimes actpiainted with Latin; and 
their flesh, after the trouble of separating it from a 
superfluity of tough skin, was excellent venison so far 
as it went.’ 


A PARALLEL TO MR FEATHI^RSTONriAUdlT. 

Tuk picture which Mr Eeathcrstonhaugli and other 
travellers give of the state of society in the north- 
western states of Amcricii — tlio slave-dealing, the law- 
IcssiKiSs, the open unpuuishcd assassinations, and the 
wretelied state of filthiness in which a large portioned 
the people live — apnears very appalling; but that it is 
only incidental to tne j-ndc and unsettled state of the 
country, must Hie evident to all who have any know- 
ledge of tfie former stsftc of our own fiivounvi land. 
There is a hook called lAit.tcrs frovi the North of Scotland ^ 
which gives exactly such an aec;ouiit of that region, as 
it existed about tlic year 1730, during a king's reign 
which many living persons yet remeinhcr. This work 
was wrilteu by a goiitlenian named Burt, and its truth- 
fulness lias never been questioned.* It is written in a 
manner whicli makes it all the more valuable for the 
present purpose; for Avliilc our English travellers in 
America generally seem more than willing to find all 
the fault they can, Burt appears throughout in the cha- 
racter of a mild and good-humoured observer, who 
would rather speak favourably tliun otherwise of the 
people among whom he temporarily sojourned. 

After a description of his journey northward, during 
which he found much reason for disgust at the Low- 
land inns, he enters upon a lengthened and minute 
account of all he observed in and around the town of 
Inverness, wdvich duty obliged him, it is believed, to 
make Ins residence for a considerable time. He finds 
liere that the jail holds no criminal of the same clan 
with the jirovost, or whose liberation is desired by any 
person of influence in the neighbourhood. At the same 
time, the Highland gentlemen made a regular practice 
of transporting to the colonics any of their dependents 
wlio offended them, thougli it might he only by asldng 
what was their own. ‘ When any ship in these parts is 
bound for the West Indies, to he sure a neighbouring chief, 
of whom none dares openly to complain, has sevend 
thieves to send prisoners to town. It has been whispered, 
their crimes were only asking their dues, and such-like 
offences ; and I have been well assured they have been 
threateued w'ith hanging, or at least perpetuyl impri- 
sopnmnt, to intimidate and force them to sign a con- 
tract for tlieir banishment, which they seldom refused 
to do, as knowing there would be no want of witnesses 
against them, however innocent they w'crc; and then 
4;Uey w'ere put pn board the ship, the master paying so 
much a-hea4 for them. Thus two purposes wore served 
at oncer-^namely, the getting rid of troublesome fellows. 


* Thsfie hfis he<i^ a doubt if Burt M’as the name of the author ; 
but that it really wMft so, aeema tolerably evidenced by tbe fbl- 
lowlp^ ol^uary notice Irem the (^tleman’s Magftirinc : — ' Feb, 4 
BdmuM Burt, Esq. author of a late Description of Boot- 

tund.' ’ 


and making money of them at the same tipne ; hut these 
poor wretches never escaped out of prison. , 

* All this I Jim apt to believe, because I met with an 
example, at his own house, wliieh leaves me no rewm to 
doubt it. As this chief was walking alone in his garden, 
with Ids dirk and pistol by his side, and a gun in his 
hand (as if ho feared to he assassinated),, and as I was 
reading in his parlour, tiuTC came to me by stealth (as 
I soon perceivcid) a young fellow, who aecosted me with 
such an accent .as made me conclude he was a native of 
Middlesex ; and every now and then he turned about, 
as if lie feared to be observed by jiny of the family. Ho 
told me that u heu his master was in London, he had 
made him iiromises of grejit advant;ige, if he w'onld serve 
him as his gcntlenum ; but though ,he h;id been there 
two years, he could not obtain either his wages or dis- 
charge. And, says he, when 1 ssk for either of tliem, 
he tells nn; .l kimw' I have rolihed him, and nothing is 
more casr^or him than to find among these Highlanders 
abundant evidence against me (innocent as I am) ; and 
then my fate must be a perpetual jail or transportation : 
and there is no means for me to piake my ciscape, being 
here in tlie midst of his clan, and never suffered to go 
far from home. 

‘ You will htlicvtj I ivas much aflccted with the me- 
lancholy circumstancK^s of the poor young man ; hut told 
Iiim Unit my speaking for Iiim would discover his com- 
pl.'iint to nie, which might enrjigc liis master; and in 
tlnit case I did not know^ wlnit might he the consequence 
to him. Then wdth a sorrowfful look he left me, and (as 
it happened) in very good time.’ This gentleman, it 
w'ill be observed, wmre arms oven in his own garden, 
and Jiis arms included a dirk, which, jis is well known, 
w^as then part of the ordinary liahiliinents of every 
Highlander. Burt afterwards describes the weapon. 

‘ The blade is straight, and generally above a foot long; 
the point goes off like a tuck, and the handle is aomc- 
th.ing like tluit of a sickle. They pretend they cannot 
do well wdthuut 'L as being usci'ul to them in cutting 
w'ood, and upon many otlier occasions ; but it is a con- 
cealed mischief, hid under tlm ifiiiid, ready for secret 
stJibhing ; and, in a close encounter, there is no defeiKie 
against it.’ In wliat respect does this deadly instrument 
differ from the Bowie kniie of thp Arkansas gentleman? 

Of the disposition to use these weapons in private 
life in recent times, Mr Burt gives many anecdotes, out 
of w’hic.li w’e select one. ‘ Some few years ago a eoni- 
pjiny of Liverpool merchants contraeted with the chief- 
tain of this tribe [ dlengary], at a great advantage to 
him, for the use of his woods and other conveniences 
for the smelting of iron ; and soon after, they put their 
projec;t iu execution, by building of furnaces, sending 
ore from Lancasliire, &c. By the way, I should tell 
you that those works WTre set up in this country merely 
for the sake of the woods, because iron cannot be made 
fro’ i the ore with sea or pit coal, to ho malleable and 
fit for ordinary uses. 

‘ The dwelling-house of this chieftain had licen burnt 
by the troops in the year 1715; but the w^alls, which 
were of stone, remained-, and therefore the director of 
the above-mentioned works thouglit it convenient to fit 
it up with noit timber, for the use of himself or his suc- 
cessors during the term of the lease. This being effec- 
tually done, a certain mimber of gentlemen of the triljie 
came to him one evening on a seeming friendly visR, 
whom lie treated in r# generous manner, by giving them 
his liest w'ines and provisions. Among other things 
(though a qnaker by his religious principles, yet is he ft 
man of polite behaviour), he said to them something to 
this purpose (for he told me himself how lie had ^en 
used) : “ Gentlemen, you have given me a grejit deal of 
pleasure in this visit; and when you all, or any of you, 
W'ill take the trouble to repeat it, let it 'when it will, 
you shall he welcome to anything that ii ip my 
* Upon those two last wro^Ss ptie of them otit— 
[Here a dreadful oatl^--^‘‘ ^pur h^^^ I thought it 
had been Glengftry^S house 1” And upon those ivatch- 
w'ords they knocked out candles, fell upon him, 
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wounded him, and got him down among them; but he thinking the inquiry*impertinent, perhaps chiefly from 
being strong and active, and the darkness putting them the Highlander’s poor appearance, then the master is 
in confusion lest they should wound one another, he sure to be subtilly gifted (if not asked) for the secret ; 
made a shift to slip from them in the hustle, and to gain and if obtained, it is a help to conversation with his 
another room. This he immediately barricaded, and future guests/ 

cried out at the tvindow to his workmen that were not Finally, as to the strange judicial proceedings of the 
far off, who, running to arm themselves and hasten to hack states, and the curious conduct of some of the 


his assistance, those gentlemen made off.’ 


judges, hear what Burt says of tlie administration of 


Some traits of the inns may now ho adverted to. justice in a part of Great Britain under tlio government 
The fllthiness of tiie hotels of the new states, and the of the second George. ‘ I happened to Ijc at the house 
personal obtrusiveness and hauteur of the American of a certain chief when ^he chieftain of a tribe belong- 
imikeepers generally, are l)oth curiously paralleled in ing to another clan came to make a visit ; after talking 
the Scotland of 1730. At Kelso, which is within ton of indiflerent matters, I told him I thought some of his 
miles of the English border, Burt was received at tlu; people had not behaved tovrard me, in a particular 
inn by * a hancisoinc genteel man, w(dl dressed,’ who affair, with that civility T might have expected from 
gave him a kindly welcome to the house. ‘ M’his induced the clan. He started; and immediately, M*jth an air of 
me to ask him what 1 could have to eat: to which he fierceness, clapped his hand on his broadsword, and 
eivillv answefed, The goodwife wi)l be careful nothing told me, if I required it, lie would send me two or three 


me to ask him what 1 could have to eat: to which he fierceness, clapped his hand on his broadsword, and 
civilly answefed. The goodwife wi)l be careful nothing told me, if I required it, lie would send me two or three 
shall be wanting, but that he never concerned liimself of their lieads. But 1, really thinking he had been in 
about anything relating to the pMc (as he called it) ; jest, and hud acted it well (as jesting is not their 


tliat is, lie would have me know lie ivas a gcntkmmiy and 
did not employ hirnselfwn anytliing so low as attendance. 


talent), laugluMl out, by way of approbation of liis capa- 
city for a joke ; upon which he assunuHl, if possible, a 


but left it to his wife. Tlius he took his leave of me: yet more serious loolv, and told me. peremptorily ha iras 
and soon after came up my bindlaily, wlioso dress and a man of his word ; and tlie chief who sat by made no 


appearance seemed to me to be so unfit for the wife of manner of ol)jectk»n to what he said, 
that gentleman, that I could hardly believe she was any ‘ The heritable ]) 0 wer of pit and gaih/vs, as they call 
Other than a servant: but she soon took care in Iut it, wliicli still is ex'erciscil by some Avilirin their proper 
turn, by some airs slieV'^ve herself, to let me know she districts, is. T think, too much for an)' particular subject 


was mistress of the lionse. I asked what was to be had, to be intrusted withal. But it is said that any par- 
and she told me potted pigeons ; and nothing, I thought, tiality or revenge of tlie (hief, in his own (aiuse, is 
could be more agreeable, as requiring no waiting, aftiT obviated by the law, wliicli does not allow lumsclf to 
a fatiguing day’s journey in which 1 had eaten nothing, sit judicially, but obliges him to appoints a substitute as 
The cloth was laid, but 1 was too unwilling to grease judge in lbs courts, >vlio is (‘aWed tlie haiiia*o/ rrgaliU/. 
my fingers to touch it; and presently after, the pot of 1 fear this is hiit a sliadoTv of safety to the aeeiisc.d, if 
pigeons w'as set on the table. A\dien I came to examine it may not ai)}>ear to increase tlie da,ng(?r of inju.stic.e 
my cates, there were two or three of the jiigeons lay and oppression ; for to the orders an«i instnu'tions of 
mangled in the pot, and behind were the furrows, in the chief may he added tlie private resentment of the 
the butter, of those fingers that had raked them out of bailie, wdiich may make up a doulfie weight against the 
it, and the butter itself needed no close upplicatioi; to sn\)poscd (Tirninrd. 


discover its quality. My disgust at this sight was so 
great, and being a’ brand-new travelk'r in tins country, 
1 ate a crust of bread, and drank about a pint of good 
claret; and although the night was approaching, I 


" I have not, I must own, hffcn aecusiomed to hear 
trials in these courts, but btive been often told that one 
of these bailies, in particular, seldom examines any but 
with raging words and rancour; ami if the an :wers 


called for my horses, a»d marched oil' thinking to meet nunlc arc not to his mind, be rxmfradwis them hy bio 


with something better.’ 

At a Highland inn, ‘ my landlady sat, Tvith a parcel 


.and at one time even to the knocking donm. of ike poor 
ivrelch who was examined. Nay, furthcT, I have beard 


of children about her, some quite, and others almost say of Iiim, by a very credible ])erson, that a High- 
naked, by a little peat-fire in the middle of the hut, and lander of a neighbouring clan, with wliorn his own hud 
over tlie fireplace was a small hole in the roof for a been long at variance, Itcing to be brought before him, 
chimney.* * At a little distance was another hut, where he doelarcd upon the atxaisation, before be had seen the 
preparations wore making for my reception. It was party accused, ihai the very yiame should hang him.’ 
somewhat less, Imt contained two beds, or ]ioxe.s to lie Tlie general efibet of these particulars respecting 
in, and was kept as an apartment for peo])lc of distinc- Scotland in 1730, taken in connexion with what is 
tion, * * The landlord not only .sits dowm with you, stated respecting the newer states of America, is to 

as in the northern Lowlands, hut in some little time show that all countries, at a particular stage of social 
asks leave (and sometimes not) to introduce liis brother, progress, are alike. To the England of Sir Robert 
cousin, or more, who arc all to rlrink your honour’s Walpole, the northern parts of Scotland were exaivtly 
health in usky* which, though » strong sivlrit, is to what Arkansas and Tennesscp now arc to the New 
them like water. And this I have often seen them England of rresident Tyler — an outlying district over 
drink out of a scallop-shell. And in other journeys, which central institutions had not yet had time to 


notwithstanding their ^cat familiarity with me, I have 
several times seen my servant at a loss fiow to behave 
Avhen the Highlander has turned about and very for- 
mally drank to him ; and when I have baited, and eaten 
two or three eggs, and nothing else to l)e had, when I 
asked the question, “What is tlftere for eating?” the 


assert their sway. 


A VISIT TO EASTBOURNE. 

Tue puliV^c is already partly aware of the lx iicvohmt pro- 
rcediiigs of Mrs Davies Gilbert upon her estate in Susst'X, 


answer has been, “Nothing for you, sir, but sixpence where she has now a large population settled comfortably 


j .for your man.” upon small allotments of land, and has instituted a selt- 

‘ The host, who is rarely other than a gentleman, is supporting industrial school ; thus giving the means of an 
interpreter between you and those who do not speak honourahlo self-support to pcjople who would otherwise he. 

80 tViat youW notliing of what any one has paHI-ers, and at the i»m« time not m any way diminiahin* 
tn lay relating to the antiquity of their family, or the i • i .i 

* ^ ? stronger, not seen^re by tte a dewription of the 

S *****^ i ^ takes the first opportunity to ni- qdjixool, which is here omitted, as having lieon anticqiated 

whence^his master came, who i„ these pages, and then goes on to speak of a plot of five 
■ is going, and what his business in that ^acres occupied by a man, iiis wife, and sevon ohudren, who 

if the fellow happens to he surly, as w'ero in 1840 in tlie Easthoume Union-house at an annual 
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expense of £70, 48. in food and olotljing, besides the Union 
expenses, which must have made it equal to the interest 
of £3000, 3 per cents. * He was at work witli several of 
las pigmy labourers, who set to will! heart, and good-will, 
lie spoke witli delight of the exchange he had uudergoiie, 
and indeed it was almost needless to make impiiry. His 
vigorous frame and healthy look, liis apparel, and manner, 
all gave tlie most manifest proofs of satisfaction. Ho said 
lie liad grown fourteen coombs and a bushel of wheat per 
acre, and twenty-four coombs of oai!N. He had two cows, 
paid a full rent, and maintained his family in comfort. 

‘ A third location exhibited a yioro curious scone. Here 
the possessor was a cripple, which he said taught him to 
train liis cow to do the work he was unable to perform. 
His cow was harnessed to a small cart, wdiieh two boys 
had filled with manure, and slie dragged the cart np liill 
to th(^ spot whore the manure w'us dcpositi'd for use. He 
spoke oven in stronger terms of his various crops, and his 
entire sHtisfaetion. He was obvioush' a man of shrewd 
caiiacity, wdiich he had directed to make good his niisfor 
iiinc of lameness. The clergyman of the village met and 
accompanied us over this little fami, and adiled his cordial 
tostimony to tliat of tlie man liimself. 

‘ In adilition to tliese benefits, Mrs (rliberl hasajiyiortioned 
no lower than four huinlred allotments of didorent, ipian- 
I titles of land, from half an acn? t-.. two aert's eaeln to tiic 
labouring class of lier Yillage of I'iastbonrno. Some of t liem 
lie near Beachy Head, and all (exhibit the elcart^st proofs 
of Kiieccssfui culture. "Hie rent is fully equal to that paid 
I by the neighbouring farmers — in some eases larger, 'fln'ro 
I have been onl> tbree ddanlttivs in tliirteen years, tliongb 
! the tiniants were taken without refcrcnei' lo cbaracler, and 
I told that tlie rent wfwild lud be demanded if not ttaidered 
— a ftudi<*umt ju-oof of their ilesire to possess tlic land on 
; tlie terms i^ Is ff«‘ld. 

‘ Aftor we iiad in syK-ert^d these grounds, we conv('rso«l 
with one of the most intclhgcnt agricnitnrists in the 
! neighbourhood, who was thoroughly conversant with tlu' 
i project and its working;";. He saicl t here eonhl be no <{m s~ 

: tion as to its iuici.-ess, wdiieli was attributabh' lo the snpe- 
; riorinteied O"! attention of individual enltnre ; in a word, 

' it was gard(‘'.i, not Jield culture. Anotlun piece of curious 
; information given ns by this good lady was the exliiiulion 
I of a rnodcratc-siya'd. hand-basin filled to the brim witli 
: wlioat, the jiroduee of one sitigic grain, to which w as a.dde»l 
; the following statement: — 

‘ VVTieat from bnllard's Prize Wliite, Ivronght by Mr T. 
i Hurst from Dxford, all raised from one grain in one si'ason. 

I ft was put ill on.(uly‘2*J, UUl. d'be sliootsv.ere divided 
! twice before Christmas, and once after, and consisted of — 

: roots, 173; ears, 3272; grains, 97,023; and weiglied 7lt>s. 

I l.'iA oz. J^epteniiier 1312. Half an ounce o" this wheat, 

I carefull) weighed, contained 382 grains, 
j Hlere, then, we rejaait, are given irrefragable proofs of 
i the efiieacy of the priueijile, if carried out Judieioiisly. 

! Pray, ri'adia’, bear in mind tliat a panpi'r, wliosc jmwious 
J inaintcnaricc was equal to the intert'st of a eayutal of L.3000 
i at 3 per cent., wais taken from a worklionsc and converted 
i into an active, able, and product ivc labomcr, and what is 
even better, into a moral and (‘(>nf ented man. His family 
were brought into training, and lie was jihiecal as an inslnie- 
tor to give education, Rccular, religious, and industrial, to 
twelve little boys, at the cost of only one sliilling per week 
to r 1] their iiarents. The yiroeess which effected all this 
■ good brought also a better rent tlian could be otherwise 
made of the land to the owner of the soil. WIm'U we con- 
sider tliat all this has been achieved by an elderly lady, we 
cannot but wdsh others would give themselves the iih'asure 
it evidently affords her. M'e know what will be urged in 
abatement' of our plea for tbe panpiw — “ You will convert 
England into the sfime state of division under wjiieh Ire- 
land has been placed.” Wc deny tlie necessity of any such 
conseipience, Ireland has been portioned out by middle- 
men, and liable to pay the middle- men’s rent as w'ell m 
their owm, if the tenant bo liehind-haiid; and wdth such in- 
security, suflicient labour is not given to the soil ; and if 
landlonls understood the injury this inseeurity does them, 
they would avoid it. 

*One only point remains to Tie oblierved. Tlio advantage 
would be greatly increased could tlie land tuus allotted be 
taken from that which is now unproductive ; for it is clear 
that,, although the garden-culture may, and does increase 
the quantity produmd, such increase is mostly the differ- 
once between the former and the improved tillage. Were 
the production drawn from land newdy broken up, the 


whole w^ould bo an addition to tlie flind for the mainten- 
ance of labour. 

‘Wo liavc thus brought this case, as comprehensive in its 
extent as noble iu its intention, fiiirly and without ex- 
aggeration under the cognizance of the opulent inhabitants 
of tin? wide district tliroiigli which our Journal circulates, 
and slimikl Mrs Gilbert's exanqdpii*' find any imitators 
amongst tliem, we ari^ sure nothing would so cordially gra- 
tify tii:it lady, wIionc exert iens are prompted entirely by a 
seiiKo of Jnstiee to those who have not land, and expediency 
to those who have, w hicli land is of no \ alue to them with- 
out labour — of whieli tlie Russians are so sensible, tliat 
when an English gmitleman was ijnestioncd about his pro- 
perty, and stated the luuulx r of his aia-cH, lliey laiigbcd, 
and said— Voii tell us nothing, without staling the number 
of yoiir workmen on it .’ 


I I'TsroSlTJONS AND f)C('M PA'nOXS. 

I It is It. wisdom and proA idi nee of tlie Almighty 

80 to order Ihi dis]»os,itions and inclinations of men, that 
I tlicy affeet divers and dilferent w'orUs and phaisurcs: Rome 
nro for uiannnry trades, olhei-s f(»v vntellectnal employ- 
ments ; one is for the land, another for tlie sea ; one for 
Inisbandry, another for merchantlise ; one is for archl- | 
Lecture, another for vestiary services ; one is for fishing, ; 
another for pasturage ; and in tlie Jcfirni'd trades, one ! 
Is for the mistress of tlie seienee.s- divinity, anotlier for jj 
the law', whether civil or muuieipal ; a third is for the j 
search of the sia-rets of nature, aifl the skill and praetiec ' 
of] thy sic; and eaeh one of these divides itself into many ; 
dltiering varietii-s. Neither is it; otherwise in matters of ; 
]»leasure: one plaees his didight in following his hawk and | 
liouml, another in tlu^ harmony of mu-sie ; one makes Iiih ! 
garden his paradise, and enjoys the flourishing of his fair i 
tulips, another finds eontentment in a choice library ; one | 
levies ids liov'l or bis 1 kvw, another pleases Idinsolf in tlic ! 
patient ]Kistinu' of liis angle. For, surely, if all men [ 
aiieebal one and t)ie same trade of life, or jileasure of ro- | 
ereatiovi.it were not ]»osHib1e that they t-ould live one by ' 
anotlu'i- ; neitlier eonUl dbere ho any use of eornineree, ^ 
whereby maids life is maintained ; neither could it bo : 
avoiiled, but Hiat the envy of the inevitable rivajity W'OuUI j 
eut eaeh other’s throats. It is good reason W'e sliould , 
make a right use of thi.s graeions and provident, dispensa- ! 
tloii of the Almighty ; and, thendbre, that we should ini- , 
])roA'C onr sevi'ral dispositions and faenlties to tlie ad^ ' 
van<‘ing of the eommoii stoek ; ami, w ithal, tliat. we Nhould I 
neither oncroaeli upon each otlim ’s jirofession, nor bo apt : 
to (‘ensure each other', s recriMitions.- Jih/top HalL 

Ef'ONOMA'^ AND POMFOllT. I 

The necessary w^ants of man are easily piqiplicd ; even 
moderate comtbrts a, ml rational jilensnn's demand no great [ 
outlay of money. A man may enjoy all thi; real iileasnrcs i 
of life witliont" oversteiqiing ilu’ liounds of iinidence or 
C(^onomy ; because those ]vlea.sni'es are di'torniiiied by the 
habits ami inconui of the individual. Tliere is no such 
thing us jiositive pleasure ; all pleasun^ is relative to the 
person ; and he wdio eoinmaiidH a moderate incomo may 
enj. ,, as rnncdi ]uip])in('ss as Die ricli and great. The 
ainoimt of happiness to l>e enjoyed di'jierid.s upon himself, ; 
and not upon any abstract or definitive idi'a. Gnc glasB of 
small may be as full as one of largi* (limensioTi.w, 8ay.s one of 
our moralists. The wants ot iiiaii may be few or many, 
according to the imlividiiai ; and as thev arc regulated, so 
shall begins li.-^ppiiu'ss. lie wlio has fewest wants, says^ 
an ancient sage, comes nearest, to tlic gods.—- oj" 
SpmMs--, 

PHl-iaPHORTTK. 

Tlds rare .-ind ciiriou^l mineral, proposed to be used as a 
mfunire, is thns adverted to by Professor Daubeny in a 
verbrd aVf-ount of the Natural History of Spain, which bc 
reei'iiily submitted to the Ashrnolean Society of Oxford. 
The clfiyslate at hagrossan, near Tnixillo, containe a vein 
of phosphorite, first noticed from its phoaphorescent prth 
perty by Bowles, and afterw^ards determined to consist of 
phospha te of lime by Proust. The latter ohemiet reported 
that entire hills w^ero composed of it, and this ©mmeous 
statement becoming current, gave idso to the idea tliat it 
might l:>c made available for manure, as a substitute fer 
bones - the chief fertilising prlucild® in w hich is the phos^ 
phate of lime. The minbral oOoum, however, only in one 
solitary- vein, which ia indeed oft«n as much as ten feet 
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wide, and may be traced along the euiface nea|lrlyj\)rp 
inilcH. TJie vein is by no means a phro ph^bs^liate; b|it 
largely intermingled with (piartz and other rocky, aiiV 
Btances. fl(^i(lo$ the p^sphate of limp, it contains about 
14 |)cr cent, of fltioride of c.'dcium, as if it w ere intended to 
provide a material which chtfrs a«i a ^pnatitnent into tluj 
boneii of animals both of this and of a former age. The 
bones of the cow contain 5.5, of the borse 67, and of the 
sheep 70 m?r cent, of phosphate of lime, and as this material 
is derived from the food on which the animals live, it i.s 
indispensable that it be present in the soil in which the 
vegetables grow. Bone-dust, and other mannrc.s that 
yield phosxdiate of lime, arc both cjxpcnsive and limited in 
supply; Ijciice fhe importance originally attaclied to the 
discovery of ‘ entire hills ’ of phosphorite. 

• BULLS OF GF.NItJS. 

* And forced a man to sinq a sang, 

That m'e.r coiUd sing a sang ava.’ 

* Ktfrich SIi4^plierd. 

‘The feet of the rabbi slipped from imdor liirn, and he 
tolled doicn a great hekjht. Wlicu he recovered, he found 
tliaihls com^yattion had falhm also, and stood T>y his side.’ — 
Bit Moffitm. * 

‘ Or rose of sweet Provence, 

All filling their odours on the tisteniiof sense.’ 

Jkrtvrnf ( hnwau. 

‘ Moiroing, noon, and night, the streets of Augsburg were 
filled with mdodhm niSCORl ).’ — Bcnraii Conivay (Forr/nt- 

‘ I/td the frapranre of the thorns, 

Where lovers love to meet.’ 

Allan Ounnhufhwn {Amidety 1330)- 
‘ Tis tbc trowel to fundi his work when 'Us donv." — ./wrc- 
nik Souvenir, Chapter on TaUs. 

‘It was a dacmt little residence in its own way, and so was 
Nandf henseif^ for that matter.’— 7 and. Stories of ihv 
JwkA Fmkmtry, 

‘1 hakr the vain shadows <jUde,^ — Sir E, h, Ihihvcr. 

' t Tlie iWiifrwi of the banger is now corered with thistles of 
to Natural lliMorif of Sflltornv. 

' sent asunder in several iihiccB, one or two 

islantls »mik for every and i\\v. inJudyiiants fkd in disma.y towards 
the shprCR.’ — Auduiton's Amerimu Ornithohpj/, 

. Clarendon was employed in writing his History, 

iig^Vasih a constant study of Livy and 't .citus.’ — IFlsmeH's 
of Literature. * 

^Glbohied o’er his l>row the infenial (liadeiii, 
like ii tdtkik crag projected o’er a cliff, 

If'Ms os the surge, the barrier of tlie iiiaiu ; 

And, like a blasted orb once over-bright, 
eye a ruin burned ; ami on his cheek 
Im/ktoiii HIDEOUS]. Y sbone.’ 

e; f ‘ Jfferaudts Epic Poem — The Judpmenf of the Flood, 

THE BATA OF NEW ZEALAND. 

‘ One of the most extraordinary trees in a New Zealand 
fobfist,’ says Simmon d’s Colonial Magazine, ‘is the Jiata^ 
which, Originating in a i>ara8ite, grows to such a size as to 
rank amongst the giants of the forest. It first makes its 
anpcayiiince in the form of a tender vine, clasping the trunk 
of some huge ti^ovith its long tendrils, and growing both 
upwards and dO^vnwards, and incrca.sing in bulk at the 
same time. After a while, the parasite, having killed the 
imrcnt trunk, establishes itself Upon its ropts, sends forth 
numci'ous branches aloft, which again send fortli aerial 
roots clasping the neighbouring trees — and ultimately the 
Rata occupies a larger space than any tree of tlie forest. It 
is under this tree that tlie curiosity so well known as the 
vegetating ciiterpillar Is foitnd. Instances liavo occurred 
of natives lying down to sleep under the Rata having been 
found dead, and, in consequence, it is now always carefully 
avoided by them,' Well-informed botanists, on the other 
hatid, describe this singular x>lant as j^rfcctly innocuous, 
add maintain that if natives have been found dead boneatli 
their death was owing to any other cause rather than 

would appear tliat the Rata is 
bgto ‘Bush-rope* mentioned by 

,woodciii^lbfi«S' the'.:busUrrope, on' 
;i^.r.heavh5|^.;^ba% Jtajp 
™ Dcmgrara. , , .Some- 


times fhxi a;C^it,n*^rliy as thick as a man’s body, twisted 
Rke a feork-lcrCw round the tallest trees, and its 

head high above they tops. At other tlmas or four 
of them, like,, strands in a cable, joiri\ tr*! 0 ^^ p 
branch wd branch together, OtUors, des^ding froin on 
high, toke root as soon as their eictremity toudies; ^ 
gi-ound, and appear like shrouds and stays supporting the 
iiiain-mast of a line-of-battle ship ; while others, sending 
out xiarallel, oblique, horizontal, and perpendicular shoots 
in all directions, jirit fow in mind of what travellers call a 
matted forest. Oftentimes a tree, above a hundred feet in 
height, uprooted by the ^vhirhvind, is stoj)ped in its fall 
by these amazing cables of nature ; and hence it is that 
you account for the phenomenon of seeing trees not only 
vegetating, but sending forth vigorous shoots, though i’ar 
from their peipcndicular, and their trunks inclined to 
every degree from tlic meridian to the horizon.’ 

THE ALBATROSS. 

This noble bird, which may be said to constitute the 
bead of the gull family, is in body abt»ufc the sizo of a emn- 
inon goose ; bijt, to enable it. to undcilake the extraordi- 
nary fiiglits which often carry it hundreds of leaguejs from 
any resting-place, CACC}>t the hillows foaming under its 
rapid course, it is jirovided with wings of immense length 
and xiowcr. With these, which often measure as much as 
twelve i'eet from tip to tip, it glides in search of prey over 
boundless tracts, often, it is said, .sle(‘ping even while soar- 
ing over the waters. Insatialrle and voraciou.s in appetite', 
it is always craving, .and never satisfied. Not content with 
feeding on ilu* inliai'itants of tlu5 deeji, it j>rcys indi»ri*imi- 
nately on everything will ch it comes aeroa.s. Tiie smaller 
aipiatic 1-irds are not free from its great voracity, which 
is not unfreqncntiy tlie means of its capture and dcstnn;- 
tion. A i)icce of xjork or suet, fixed on a Itmaljt hook, and 
allowed to drag by a long line in tl!fc wakevjf the vessel, often 
proves a temptation too strong to Vie resistetl: tlip greedy 
l»ird Rtooxis on liLs prey, swaljowti the bait, and then, w;itb 
distended w’ings, ia towed on board, and soon stsinds tot- 
tering on deck amidst his exulting captors ; w'ho frequently 
employ, wdth similar success, tlie same device to ensnare 
the smaller xnntado, or ('ajio jiigcon. ^Hie immenso pow ig 
of wing of the albatross enables it to cleave the air witli 
I tbe greatest fiicility and a motion iicculiar to itself Its 
I w idely-extended pinions, without any ix'rcej itible volition, 
i carry it rapidly iiast from the extreme vcu'go of the hlirt- 
zon; w hilst, its gliding and graceful movements ai>pear -to 
be extended w itli i>erlect ease, and to be under the most 
complete control, w hi’thcr quietly floating in the eahnest 
atmospljcrc, or riding the furious blast of the htimoainic. 
Anotl'.cr peculiarity of the albatross is the sliapn of tho 
bill, w hicli has many of tlic chavactcristit\s belonging to a 
biisl of picy. It is six inclics in length, cxl.cndipg at first 
ill a straight line, and then, suddenly swecpii^ into a 
curve, terminates in a most formidable hooked pomt. Wfth 
this peculiarity of the eagle and falcon, it has the webbed 
feet, divested of claw’s, so clearly an attribute of Uie nquatio 
tribe, and which, witli its enormous breadth of wing, 
pear to mark it as the excluKivc occupant of the cloud and 
the wave, of the raging blast or heaving billow ; fof nb 
sooner does it set foot on the vessel’s dock, than it loses ad! 
majesty ol' appearance and grace of motion, staggers aiwk- 
w a'rdly, like a lulff xjrly landsman, into the lee-scuppers, lUid, 
similaV to the latter under identical circumstaticos, seeks 
relief by the same means that follow the application of an 
emetic . — CMoniU Napier's Wild Sports, 


Truth is naturally so acceptable to rami, sp .cli^uin^in 
herself that to make; falsehood be received, w'e ore pom- 
pelled to dress it up in the snow=- white robes ofTrutfi ; as 
m pas-sinj!: base coin, it must liave the impress of the gOod 
ere it will pass current. Dooeptiou, hypOerifity> 5 g|id 
simulation, are, when practised, direct CQniplm>iW!^ 
power of Truth ; and the common custom of jjgMing bff 
J>uth ’s coiintcrfoit for herself, is strong tel?tiifiotiy Iff behalf 
of her intrinsic beauty and Oxcellenoe.-— ' ^ 
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IS IT TO I5E BELTEVIM)? 

One of the most curious features of our ap^e is the nml- 
tituje of novel systems which go about elainnng taith, 
eiuJi showing a tolerably imposij)g list of testimonies 
and evidences, but which the bulk of the community 
show no iudiiiation to receive. This has become a mat- 
ter of BO much importancie with regard to both the 
comfort of individuals and the interests of truth, that 
a lew remarks upon it, in which X shall aim at perfect 
candour, may not be superfluous. 

I shall suppose a simple member of the ]mMi(% wdtli- 
out pTOjudices on either side, to hear of Jiydropathy as 
one of the qu»ck delusions of the day, cunningly de- 
vised fur the purj)ose 'fef extracting money from the 
purses of the unwary. Having received this im- 
pression, he meets an elderly gentleman at a dinner 
party, wdio makes himself remarkable by taking no 
beverage save water. 'This nnusiud circumstance leads 
to a coMversution, iti W’hich the stranger informs him 
that he is under hydropathic treatment. ‘ Oti, iiidccd ; 
iiqw v<jry strange I Pray, wliiit do you do?* ‘Why,* 
says tjpj other, ‘I drink twm goblets of w'ater every 
night, and as much every morning. In the morning 
also 1 rise about live, wwap myself in a tliorougbly- 
soaited fibeet, and lie down again with a great load of 
bed-clothes over me. This throws me into a violent 
I)€*r«piratlon, in the Iieight of which I ?tfirt up and 
plunge into a cold bath ; after this 1 dress, take a 
walli^, and come in to breakfast wdth the appetite of an 
ogre/ ‘And what is all thi.ffor?* ‘Why, I was long 
in a very bad state of health, and got no good from any 
doctor. I was travelling on the continent, wdicn by 
chance, walking ou the boulevards at Frankfort, I met 
Hr — the welLknowm English convert to tlie system 
of Priessnitz. A conversation wdth Iiim induced me to 
accompany him to the establishment of that- extra- 
ordinaty man in Silesia. I there put myself under 
the hydropathic treatment, and was soon completely 
cured.* ‘And do you now put entire faith in liydro- 
pathy T ‘ Of course I do,* responds the elderly gentle- 
ihigi in an animated tone ; ‘ I should be sadly ungrateful 
if I did not, for it has certainly been the immediate 
means df -giving iiio health and prolonging &y life.* 
‘ H<jw strange I* So inucli for hydropathy. 

Ttic sim^e member of the public — ^for convenience 
let after steps up to tho 

drawing^roofp, where he falls into conversation with a 
Imly of somewhat appearance sitting upon a 

He hears something which induces 
M asit If ahe Wieyes in hommopathy. ‘ Oh yes \ 
and with good reason too.* ‘Indeed! I have been told 
^ that it is the giTiatea^ 

.but 1 

only firom my dam tells me » vdiy 


different laic.’ ‘ Fray, ma’am, bo so good as state some 
pivrticuhj«l|t.* ' i had lived in the country in bad health 
for a considerable number of years, iiev('r receiving the 
least benefit from ordinary medical jwactice. Hearing of 
a friend who had consulted a iKvmt'opathic doctor with 
advantage, 1 w'cnt to do so also. He t;arcfidly inquired 
into the case, and said he w^ould send me some medi- 
cines. Soon after, I received a letter from him, accom- 
panied by a paper of advices and instructions, and also 
a series of powders, the whole being under one jMinijy 
I postage label. I followed my instructions implicitly, 
and in a fortnight began to feel myself better; nor did 
the improvement stop till I w’as entirely restored to 
health.’ ‘But might not tlie cure be owing to other 
(causes, or to the mere faith you put in the new treat- 
ment?* ‘ I cannot tliiiik so,’ rejoins the lady; ‘for, all 
other cinuimstances werc‘ as they had bcKjn for several 
years, and I rather doubted than believed in the efilcacy 
of the bomteopathic system.* Tliere is no more to be 
said by Mr Smith, who only can wonder that indi‘« 
viduals slioiild be under such impressions when the 
public at large are so differently disposed. 

The other gentlemen by and by come to the draw- 
ing-room, and Mr Smith gets engaged with a spiaU 
party composed of both sexes, who have chanced to seat 
themselves in a recess favourable for conversation. Some 
one introduces the subject of rnesmerisui, at which two 
or three break out into a laugh of scornful scepticism, 
while others look rather grave. A respectable, tliis- 
'world-looking person says, ‘ Well, you may laugh, but 
I am a believer in mesmerism.* At which those who 1 
lauglied before laugh again, but in a 8t}:le not calcu- 
lated to ollend. Mr Smith sits in maiden meditation 
fancy-free. He knows nothing for or against mesmerism ; 
he only feels a little interest in it as a mere matter of 
curiosity. * Well,’ says he, ‘ let me hear what has mode 
you a believer in mesmerism.’ ‘ I shall Mullingly do «o,* 
ansswers the convert. ‘ At the time^ when the sdence, 
if it be one, was first cxciiing curiosity in tlie town near 
which 1 live, I^was temjvted to try it ujwn a hoy in iny 
employment, whom I supjwsod extremely unlikely tO 
know anything about it. He was quickly thrown |ntb 
the sle(‘p, and 1 then proceeded to touch hia hi^ 
various pi aces. Th e isaiiifestatious which follQ^ed wejre 
precisely those whicli I had imderstood were witnewed 
elsewhere. Conceiving that the whole qtMiffddn de- 
pended upon the probity of the boy, X tqok Ip 
ascertain if he had ever shown himself as posuessi^ of 
any knowledge such as might enable him to d^*eive me, 
if so inclined, wdien I foirnd toe most sarisfactory reaso^^^ 
for a contrary conclusion. Since ^ have hoard of 
many cases where as . much 

^ot out as hi thl» X humbiy conceive 

^observed as sttch till retfeit * I also,* says anothe^ 
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gentleman, ‘can give testirnony in fayour 6| ORe of jUbe 
alleged wonders of mefttnerism. I was aslfced one day to 
the lodgings of a dentist, who had come to our town in 
the course of a professional tour. It was to witness the 
extraction of a tooth while the patient, a hoy, was 
under the mesmeric sleep. I willingly went, though 
extremely 8cel)tical, Before the operation, I mspected 
and felt ihe tooth wdiich was to he operated upon. It 
was unquestionably lirmly fixed in the jaw, and, what 
was worthy of note, it was a strong eye-tooth-— a kind 
which, ir is well known, arc usually somewhat more 
hard to extract than others. Well, this usually painful 
operation took place, and I certainly, with all my care, 
failed to see the slightest sj^mptom of a feeling of pain 
in the countenance of the patient, who, on awaking, 
expressed a v,dry natural-looking surprise tliat his tooth 
was gone. I may add that the boy w-as the son of a 
person of character living in our town, and no way to 
be suspected of collusion with the operator for any de- 
oeptious purpose.’ Uhese things make Mr Smith 
wonder very much, and he begins to ihink there mast 
he more things in the earth than had hitherto been 
dreamt of in his philosophy. 

in this mood he rises to walk home, and as another 
gentleman has to go fhe same way, they propose pro- 
ceeding together. (>f this .Mr Smith is very glad, as he 
had remarked that his companion appeared one of the 
most intelligent and agreeable men in the compare'. 
'Bhey enter into conversation on the suhject of mes- 
merism, and Mr Smitli makes the remark, that what 
adds to his difRcnlfcies iutluit cose, is the sanction which 
it seems to give to another of the foIli(;s of the age, 
phrenology. ‘ For of course,’ says he, ‘tlic supposition j 
that there c?in be any connexion between a Imrnp on the; i 
skull and a particular mental disposition or power, is i 
thn greatest folly iniagiuable.’ ‘I am afraid,’ remarks 
t& other, ‘that I must difier from you tlicre, though 
not exactly upon the grounds w’hich you state. The; 
presumed connexion is not between a mental disposi- 
tion and an external feature of the head, hut l>t‘twcen 
the disposition and a Amss of brain withit., which is in 
reality the organ of the disposition, and the volume of 
which, other circumstances being G(iual, indicates the 
degree of energy of that mental afiectiori.’ * Oh, then, 
you are a phrenologist. I beg your pardon for my re- 
mark. But may I inquire what evidence you have 
j^ourself had for this system, that you are so confident 
lU professing it?’ Why, I have on so many occasions 
found a correspondence between large development of 
certain organs and the ordinary unconscious manifesta- 
tions of the individual, tliat I cannot doubt of the system 
being in the main. true. For example, I have been in a 
public room in a city where I was a stranger, hut where 
I have been attended by a friend to whom the company 
were generally known. I have IU^trked uncommon deve- 
lopments in individuals, and, on inquiry, found that the 
leading features of their character corresponded. Every 
day I hear of silly people |:oing to a trading phrenologist, 
and coming away surprised at bis detections of their 
character ; whereas this seems to me no more a w^onder 
than would be his telling them, from the form and vo- 
lume of tlieir muscular system, wlmther they were strong 
pr weak.’ ‘ I mu.st own, hpweyer,^ says Mr Smith, * that 
tliese head-inspectors liave rather udded to my prejudice 
Uguinst .the science : it inak^ it lopk so lihe palmistry 
fpd divination.’ ‘ I do not wonder at such being your 
.^^iments, for they quite agree with piy own. Indeed 
I ti^k phrenology is damaged inote by a class of its own 
jmwsiors, tjmn by any opposition it ineets with. Ip v^y 
tliewUpU! system of the prg^iblogy is mai^ 
./'ht as ayneans of telling the characters of 
; a system of jneqtjd philo- 

'' Snind’'':1» cPhrtj&d-'wlth , 


what are the various faculties of the mind — a point not | 
determined by the Aetaphysical inquirers. Thus, we 1 
have the satisfaction of seeing mind brought, as it wore, ! 
wuthin the circle of hature, and speculated on as some- i 
thing clear and distinct, instead of the unsatisfactory vo- | 
latile IDEA it has hitherto been. Witli such conceptions i 
respecting the mind, and viewing it as a thing under law, 
like all oSier departmefnts of nature, we come to see in it 
the traces of an Almighty liand, as in the more obvious 
parts of our organization, We also acquire definite and 
serviceable ideas as to the means of training, improving, 
and regulating it — the pfactice to be followed '\yherc it 
is diseased — tlie duty of sound society towards the cri- 
minal — and many other questions upon which we have 
hitherto felt as men wandering in dark. These I 
conceive to be amongst the uses of this much-despised 
system. To the world at large I know my words would 
be foolishness ; hut this cannot prevent me from being 
sensible of the merits of the system, from wMch I every 
day am deriving some practical benefit,’ Smith is 
surprised to hear so much that is plausible said by .a , , 
sensible-looking person in behalf of what he had alyfftyC, 
been accustomed to regard as a tissue of mere. whito||& , 
absurdity, and takes leave of his companion 
claration tliat, for his part, he scarcely knows whaSw 
think of it. 

1 have here supposed an individual coming in contact 
vrith a few of tlie more conspicuous hypotheses of the ■ 
day, and reported only sucli testimonies about them as 
I have myself actually Jieard fivmi the lips of respect- 
able persons. Go where one ^vill, 4ae finds individuals 
under these and similar convictions, wlple the bulk of 
the community either give no attention at all, or only 
occasionally indulge in a comm^vcont laugh. It cannot 
he said that any of the systems have a recognized exis- 
tence, and yet there are multitudes to whom they are a 
form of faith, arul who are consequently actuated by 
them in much of their thoughts and actions. Of this 
I we have a striking and unequivocal proof in the multi- 
tude of xnihlications to which the various systems give 
rise ; certainly, tlio hooks on the two last would form 
of themselves a. bulky library. As to homoecipatiiy, 

; we licar of four thousand patients treated in one year 
on this sj^stem in the town of Liverpool alone. An 
equal number of copies of a small Iwok on houitt;opatliy 
are stated to ha^^e been sold. Tliere is a hydropathic I 
society, I observe, in our own city. All of these, I re- | 
I)eat, arc curit)us features of our age. Errors tJiey may i 
he to the last extent required by tlieir opponents, hut 
they are also, in themselves, remarkable facts, and it 
seems desirable that som% (ii.stinc;t ideas should be ar- 
rived at as to the view which ought to he taken of 
them. 

We hear it repeatedly x>roclaimed by the partisans of 
these new systems, tliat the opposition they meet with 
is 1)0 more than what has been experienced by the ; 
culation of the lilood, Newton’s physical laws, apd n^any ■ 
other truths now generally accepted. And this if) very 
true, and it may be that these systems are also well- 
foundeil, and tlierefore are now unjustly opposed. But 
unfortunately the same argument might lie adduced in 
behalf of the most ridiculous dream that ever proceeded 
from a visionary’s brain. And it is iieceBsary to re- 
member, that for every one of the pew ideas which have 
asserted their soundness, and gained a deserved place in 
our phiiosophy, there have been multitudes wliich 
perished by the wayside, and deserved tp pariah. 
Clearly, this argument can only have weight tp a per- 
tain degree. $ay that there have been five huudmd 
new hypotheses within the last two ediituries, and th^t 
five of these have proved teue. This miiy wmild allow 
one chance in a ferndted for the prohabiuty of a gpod 
issue to aul^ ne^ hypdtlte^s. ; Were it ot&rwi^ and 
four huudred pu%!(^ ^e flve iuid proved true, than the 
chances .In touw* wouM havd bepu four to one. ^ 
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number of the rejected greatly exceeds that of the ac- 
cepted. Wg are not, therefOrOt to wonder that mankind 
in general are incredulous^ and say^ Who shall show us 
any good? Tliey act on the strength of a vast expe- 
rience of disiippointments. It is here exactly as in the 
simplest affaiTS of life : duped often, we come to look on 
all as deceivers. It niay be said. But why not examine, 
and condemn only on special grounds ? The answer is, 
There is no time to examine. Meti must be content, in 
the multiplicity of their avocations, to judge hy general 
appearances, and by references from one tiling to an- 
otlier. If many novelties in nfedicine have in the long- 
run proved mere crotchets, or worse;, all such novelties 
must unavoidably be looked on in the same light by the 
bulk of the cornpaunity. The difficulty, as far as the 
mass is concerned, seems insurmountable ; but there is 
still a chance for all such doctrines that have any truth 
in them, in the protection which they arc sure to find 
from a tew who either have hapr>encd to enjoy opportu- 
nities of acquiring special knowledge, or are naturally 
disposed to take up with novelties. By favour of such 
persons' they are usually enabled to maintain a struggle 
till the time of general hivour arrives. 

Another difficulty lies in the uncertain nature of all 
evidence. A man says, I’ll believe my own eyes, and 
thinks himself a very knowing person ; but let him go 
to Herr Boblcr or the Northern Wizard, and then say 
how far his eyes are to be trusted. lie feels disposed 
to put trust in competent eye - witnesses ; but the 
simplest fact is generally found reported differently by 
differemt witnesses!* For example, tlio circaimstanites 
attending fljc iiseape of the Count de Provence (after- 
wards IvOiAs XVlIl.) fi:i>m Pari.s, have been stated with 
a violent discrepancy by himself and anotlier person ; 
and the only cause I'or the ditfcrcncc; tb.afc can bo de- 
tected, liCvS in tlie fact of their having come up to the 
(•oach by difforeivt fddes. And not only do men see 
things differently, and therefore take up diverse im- 
pressions of 1 hem, ].>ut it is next to imiiossible to report 
rigi illy what is seen: >vc unooiisciously theorise about 
tVte most trivial f;U!ts, and state them witli a mixture of 
imagination. Ferhnps nothing is so well calculated to 
moderate our ideas of the value of hunian testimony, 
as a recoliection of the in any impossible things wliich 
have been well atte.sted. For example, at the Hertford 
assizes, in 1620, a clergyman came before Sir dolin May- 
nard, and deposed with regard to a jniir<lcr which had 
bf'eh conmiitted in liis parisli, ‘ That the body, being 
taken out of the grave tliirty days after the party’s 
death, and lying on the grass, and the tour defen- 
dants (Suspected of murdering her) being ^quired, 
tacli of them touched the dead body; whereiifon the 
brow cf tlie dead, Avliiidi before was of a livid and 
carrion colour, began to have a dew or gentle sweat 
op it, which increased by degrees, till the sweat ran 
down in drops on the face ; tlnj lirow turned to a lively 
arid fresh colour ; and the deceased opened one of 
her eyes and shut it again three several times: she 
l)keu& thrust out the ring or marriage finger three 
tiipes, arid pulled it in again, and the finger dropped 
bl^ ori the grass.’ All this was confirmed by the tes- 
tlffibfiy of the minister of the adjoining parish. Another 
etatfiiile: ’ihere are few things more amidy evidenced, 
of travellers will go, than that, 
at a place near Cairo, there w^as a resurrec- 
itoh bf 4 if#hber people, who had been killbd there 
lah eWrly met for Christian worship, 

bodiei afte described as being partially thrust 
dp fifdrii ihair gravrif stob to the extent of an arm or 
blJieri tbe body, and this used to last fpr 

tv^ 01* thi’ce day 4 Ber which all sank back dnee more 
idtb the l^yml bdoks published during the 

"deriidry state ’ fefee partictilars w itlv the 

by wiip Ciia^rlas; ' if I* set down by the aut|%, 

bid. who'.^htt- 


him that he had seen the same thing about fifteen 
years previous to their then conversation, in company 
with an apothecary from Cbablis of the name of Claude 
Bocard, and several other Cliristians, the party being 
headed and conducted by another goldsmith of the 
name of Maniotti. He declared to me,’ says Camera- 
rius, ‘ that he and several of his companions actiially 
touched the limb.s of the revivified corpses, and that he 
was on the point, of laying hold of a child’s head, which 
was rising out of the ground, when an Egyptian who 
was there cfdled out, “ Kali, kali ; ante matafarde,” 
which means, Ijeave it alone, leave it alone ; you do 
not know what it is you toneh.’^* When we consider 
how much room for doubt is left Where we tiiink we 
see most clearly, or liavc a testimony the most in- 
dubitable, it is evidently w^cll that new systeins, pro- 
fe.ssedly depending upon facts, sbould l )0 received 
with coolness. I.’hcn, again, as to those wbich may 
be considcre(j^s speeiilative questions, how often do | 
they throve, m(?r^a few years, unworthy of the partial 
support they have received ! Eor example, the doc- 
trine of Mr .Malthus. Twenty years ago, none of 
the more active and forward-going intellects thought 
of doubting tliat tlieory, and those who did doubt it, 
w'crc usually set down as men under the influence of 
prejudice. But time has passed, and this doctrine is 
now generally seen to be destitute of a sound founda- 
tion. Of course it is to be ^presumed that, if this 
strange theory had been admitted at once, and used as 
the basis of legislative measures, extensive error might 
have been committed, and serious consequences might 
lm\o cnsu(?d. The heart of man has here been wiser 
llniii bis head. The natural feelings always revolted 
from tlic Maltlmsian doctrine, though they could not 
well say why, and now they are seen to have Ticen in 
the right. 

T’liero is, on the other hand, a scepticisin which does 
not strictly I’ollow reason, but depends in a great mea- 
sure upon ignornnee, prejudice, s(df- conceit, and other 
unworthy feelings. Wo arc apt to pronounce an unfa- 
vourable opinion of a newv hypothesis without any exa- 
mination, merely because it does not agree with ideas al- 
ready .established in our minds, w^hen, if these ideas were 
rigully tested, they might be foijnd either erroneous, or 
far short of tlie full measure of the truth. It has been 
remarked by Adam Smitli, as the cause of the feeling of 
w'ondcr, that wo lack something to connect onr ordi- 
nary ideas with the new one presented to us : not seeing 
the whole chain <^f natural causes, wx^ marvel. Now, 
marvelling is so agreeable to some minds as to form an 
inducement to their believing iu novelties ; while with 
others, of a more rigoi'ous or cautious cliaracter, it pre- 
sents only a ground of suspicion. Thus to treat novel 
doctrines may be w’ell so far ; but if it be allowed to 
operate beyond the extent of a salutary caution, if we 
invariably shut our cars against new liypothcses, and 
persist m refusing them all opportunity of showing evi- 
den(;e in their own fayour, nu;rely because some weaker, 
wonder-loving persons receive them too readily, -we 
obviously incur the risk of repressing the advance of 
truth. And it cannot be doubted that if those who 
receive all wiihout discrimination are reprehensible, »o 
also are those who reject all without discriminatioh. 
When their doing so is partly, as often happens, a re- 
sult of mean personal feelings, it ia certainly wortlijr of 
the strongest reprobation. It is impossible to imagine 
a eincere'lover of truth acting in such a manner. 

Viewing the liabilities to error on both sides, What is 
the duty of tlie simple member of the piiblid witli resp^t 
to the various; new systems which meet hihi when he 
goes into the world ? In one word* cauHon; Let W 
near much, and say little. Let hhti receive with pblite- 
hess, but a perfectly uhimpaj^sib^e^ mind, all the state- ! 
ments and arguments Of 

^ A faUer nccoiuit thill pccurs in a 

-n^rk wh«rc' onei' Wpjil^ 
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trines ; niicl at the same tlwie let he^ii^th equal 
coolness tlic merely prejudiced objections and thought* 
leas ridicule of; tbos^ .^ho cl^eose to condemn in igno- 
rance. By ; ’^4 , by the time . far : deflioite j udgment 
will iirrivev ani when it docs so, Up will he jMrepared for 
n verdict^ Ti^itJ^out having to taike #|iy ihame to hiinwdf» 
either on the scoi^ of the enoourageoiPi^t of falsehood 
or the nepreasjoaji of truth. 
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VHow is ClPmetit tMiay, Bithmr?' inquired Mr Ful- 
woo(i, as he entered the amidl fiow«r<^^t before Mrs 
Grainger '8 dc^r, and kindly shook: hands with ^e young 
girl who came JbrtU to meet him. She was About 
cdghtepiv or nineteen years old, tall and graceful in 
%ure, and with a face, though not pretty, yet very 
pleasing. Her eyeSi hftwever, were soft and expressive, 
and tlie paleness of her chceli w as rendered more vlsiblo 
l£^ the contrast of litr dark, braided hair. A sliglit 
blush mounted to her temples as she replied, M liope 
iKJtter— much better. The cough is subsiding, and he 
has had fewer of those terrible flusliings. I think he 
will soon be strong a^ain ; do not you, sir?’— and she 
looked up anxiously in his face. # 

‘1 think there is much in his own power, Estlior/ 
was the rofdy. ‘ Clement is a fine creature, but too 
dreamy, too excitable, and, I must also say, too obstinate. 
So naturally delujate as his constitution is, it is almost 
too mucli tbr bim to pursue his studies so as to enable 
him to ; take orders at all, and yet he will jiersiat in 
striving for attainments wliicli require strength and 
nerve far beyond what he possesses. But I shall say 
no moro to him j t saw he was displeased with me Hie 
last time 1 1 spoke to him, and even his mother thought 
1 twas too severe.V 

f She alluded, il think, to your saying that such exer- 
tions as Clement was making were no better than sui- 
cide. ' She is proud of him, as is very natural ; but she 
is ; 'uneasy about hte itiviny a time, and by no means 
wiHies him to work bo hard.' 

‘listen to me, Esther, whilst I tell you the truth. 
Tou know how Glemeiit's Either brought worldly ruin 
on hitnself and his family by his wild speculations, and 
I can tell you that, in another form, tlie spirit of the 
fhthep hves In the son.' 

‘ Sui:nly^ m you cannot think for a moment 

that Clement ip covetous, or that he is so overstraining 
mind and body ia Hie hope of tu!quiring ridies ?' 

‘Indeed I do not. Neverthclefis he is speculating; 
and the capital he is risking is his heultli, perhaps his 
life. Believe me, Esther, health is a talent as well as 
money, for which we must hereafter give an account. 
He is following After a shadowy; %ne, uu unsubstantial 
triumph. I doubt much if he will ever overtake it.* 
iBut by this time jioor Estlier'S eyes were full of tears, 
and Mr Fulwood, changing bis tone, ent^ed the house, 
^ying, ‘Come, i»b will go and see our patient. l am 
truly glad you can ieH nm he is better.* 
listlier Corbett was a niece of Mra Grainger, who had 
l^n for the last few raontli* residing at the cottage. 
Bhc had been early deprived of mother; Her father 
was eaptain of a merchantman ; and her two young 
brothers, for whom she had kept house imtd 
were already fpllowung their father** profession. She 
had always been a favourite with Mrs Grainger, «nd on ; 
JUl^ng thus left alone, it been, arranged tlmt she 
liquid board Wi th aunh And truly^ Esther Cdrbett ^ 
lonely" widow, hglitenii^'^her^' 
tokiw fecmifote, 
which Are only wJdll 

^ iiimtthetoa^ur.vi.j •Mjvhi,,;:- >,5. y^rrtvv 

sii^ had hSdy liomiedwt thd 


over most of whom, ^by excessive assidalty/bCihad ob- 
tained* a decided superiority. But whattoanothcrjnajght 
have bfeibn comparatively eaajy to him' Was dliloulti His 
intehcot was; liko^ his person, more graceful than Vig<W 
rous, his mind more imaginative than deep or reflective ; 
the drudgery he submitted to, in order to acquire^thb 
character of a flrst-rii||e scholar, told terribly on- both 
his mind and body, lie could not be satisfied WlitJi thd 
superficial knowledge which by happy chance might 
serve to drag lum tli rough an examinatidn. He dkixjd 
not be xjuestioneMi on any subject of w^hich he was hot 
thoroughly master in every part, for the very knowledge 
^^at failure was possible, might of itself have prodiaced 
fiulure. He hud no boldness, no dash in bis manner of 
answering. He would liave given the world for the care- 
less confidence, and trust in good luck, with which he Saw 
many below him Iwlh in tiilontcaiid acquiPeumflts fore 
their way on. But with all this, be was hdt Satisfied vdfch 
ordinary success. He aimed at prizes and bonolirs, and 
had already carried them off* on more ocdislons than one, 
from confessedly ilevcr coinpcttitoiv. It wiis'^fist after 
a hard struggle of tliis niiture that liO had returned 
liome, and the tears of pride ndth wdiicdi his motlier 
hailed the news of his victory were ebused away lets 
hapi^y drops as she remarked his flushed cheeks and 
attenuated form. Days pussed by, and though seriously 
ifl, Clement persisted in spending sever. il liottrs of cruih 
in study; and long after the widow and her young in- 
mate had retired to rest, his oandlc, secretly relighted, 
was shedding its faint lustre on hw high piilo forehead 
and the thin hands that turned page afier page? of the 
Greek or Latin book with which Ikv wa/oogjigod Ihit | 
Boon an attack of feverish (udtfand iTfllnnimatioU Came 
on witli such violence, that Clement wus obliged, tlibugh ! 
reluctantly, to surrender him Self to the care of doctor 
and nurse, and under their judicious treatn'iCnt he was * 
gradually recovering, when Mr Eulw^oo<l reachcid' the 
cottage, and held the conversation with Eistlier ' Which 
has been just recorded. As they entered the llttlle par- 
lour, Clement, who was as usual surrounded by ebooks 
and papers, arose to greet Mr Fulwood* Vho hot 
but admit that he was greatly improvocl in appeuEfiaCb 
since he had last seen him. The young man’s satisfac- 
tion at finding Ulmself better, seemed, libwever, cfildly 
damped by for the loss of time which his illness 

liad caused. ‘ But 1 m ust make tip tor it miW/ he iuid, 
more as if he w'ere thinking aloud tluin addresoiliglniii- 
self to any one. * If it Had not been for this, I 
have been sure of honours ; but nt)w it will be a 'hard 
struggle. I must not fail*^I cmild hot bear to' foil T 
Alth<^0i Mr Fulwood had vowoA 011 a foiiner OctMision 
to argue with Clement Grainger no mote, He fohnd it 
impossible to forlxjar ; and in firm but klhd langhagtel he 
endeavoured to convince hii patient of the fotlyv hayi tlie 
actual wickedness, of cohUmitlftii: to make efibrhs AO' far 
beyond bis strength, *lf yOu mHy bh^ content, 

, Clement,* he said, ‘to walk in plain path that is 
before you— to pmpare yourselr^^^^^i^ for what you 
have St) often wished to be-*a 
man, depend upon It you would to ySir 

duty far better than in ruimihg filksr InO 
“agreat Bcholar.**' 1 m 
usefulness of great leuiiilng' ib'';]s#lC' pCm 
every one fill his proper plik^. 
signed yK>u for the ‘COUtuC' 

3 omAeliinto, depend upon ie mOr© 

healthier nerves would- have.,; been- % 

follorn^ing a phantom, ym 

to prevent your future HtieiHlniA mid to ’ 

own -healtH and yemr mcthei^s htii^hiemri^ ’ 

did hot iheii know how deeply the 

was’ icGiioerned'^ln 'Gkroenw welfom; - 

himeelfat^dll Award of thd tdkumttmM 
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of the ftitiiro thiU; rendered her soi& all but insonaiblo to 
wliiit ' was paasing^ in -the Actual ; M^orld arouiid lii anci 
feliiEirqiaicafttl in the discovery of tilie etato of Esther’^ 
aii^ctionsi -She already chertBhed a lial^formed v'iision 
of a pretty pa^rAbnage* her own place by the cheerful 
iroside, t*>e liappy laugliter of children ringing through 
the little nmnaion, and Esther, jm longer Corbett, with 
her light step and noiselees activity moving here and 
there: on her houseliold duties — l!er daughter in very 
deed and truth. The picture was so soothing and de- 
lightful, that she turned to oon tom pi ate it again and 
again, until the coinage of her own hopes and dreams 
seemed Jike a real prospect, and she cfime to regard the 
future marriage of Clement with Esther as a thing that 
must at some time take plac’O as inevitably us her own 
death. : ^ ^ ^ 

Anofcherrvafcatioii i came round, and again Clement was 
at home i i stih delicate in health, hut apparently not 
worse than boi'ore.: And so he (‘aihe and went three or 
four times'T and nowi he Avas at home for tho last A^aca- | 
tipn .that would lOecur befoip his necessary college course i 
M'ould 1X5 oounpleted- Then his mother, in the fulness 
of her heart, spoke to him of all her hopes aud Avishes, 
and was both surprised and disappointed at the quiet 
manner in which he listened to lien 
MiKleed, mother,’ he said calmly, M have no thoughts 
Oif marrying ; and I have never looked upon E.sther 
except as a friend and sisUir. I hope you have not 
gpolren to her on tliia subject 
‘ My darling Cler'jetit ! my dear son ! do j^ou suppose 
for one moment I Avould act so improperly? But can 
you not se^ yodrseJf that she loves you? Do you think 
her intense anxiety, her^jarncst wishes for your welfare’, 
otnild proc;eud from any other cause?’ 

*Tt never struck me before in tliat light, dear mother. 

If it b(5 really aa .you say but it Avould be absurd in 

mb to^^peak to heiv about it at present, as 1 interid to 
read hdijovsliip,’ 

NAWi P<x>r Mrs Grainger scarcely kncAA^ av hat a fel-. 
lowahipn leant, except that it Avas a post of some honour 
and dfemty. .8he was quite nruware that tlie (course of 
study pfflcessary to obtain one is almost murderous, as 
also that it excjludes from marriage during the time 
that it is held. hW) she simply replied, that she hoped, 
as jBOOn as )ie got the fellowship, lie 'would have time to 
think about Aviiat slie had said ; and the matter ended 
ipr the present, 

rCleoitsit w^as aAvakened by Mrs CraingerV hint, to 
observe the yarunts symptoms of atlcfition which pour 
Esther unwittingly' manifested towanls him. Gentle 
aufl kind in all his feelings, to love him was tliipsurest 
way of obtaining his love; and l)efore he leu home 
agaiiu he Avfts the sdiitmeed Iiusband of Estlicr Corbett. 
But Im hdd her of the ambition that Ava.s in his heart. 
Uerinight at once huA^e been ordained to a .small living, 
which, small as it was, would have been AA^ealth to 
thorn, 

; f Bufc I must win this felloAvahip, Esther,’ he said ; ‘ I 
(^Aot bear to stand on the ladder without reaching tlie 
tc^ jevc-n though I should de8<;end again at once. And 
am growing worldly for your sake— I, 
c^yp/pohubly, on giving up my fellowship, obtain a 

fltudy* study ; little rest even during the brief 
tiipp fth<#od to himself for sleep ; hasty t^eals, to 
i(f|!,ich; no apjActite ; a perpetual bending over 

bi^ks|n ji^ i^ to bear up against the irtsi- 

hjp^ of (jreepiug illness ; such is an epitoRte 

of [months of Clement Grainger’s life 

tfore -those two hearts w^ho loved itim 
b^ jOu ehi^h« t^ strove to cheer each -other 

wondsof h«^ s»d oomfortk and weare less unhappy 
tiian they would known the ruinous I 

eate»| of JMiB exertiona T^eir diief distro.s.s Avas the 

lnftequea«arauAiwKivUy 

very :.busy/., was :^ta^auhsta|ga)t^Oif 

h^ve add^ iiats 


over, and tteti laid aside the leisure hour which 
never catnbi'-; ■ ■ '' ■. 

The time of trial arrived at last. Tliere WOre only 
three candidates for the vacant fellowship who ap- 
pi^ared to have any chance of obtaining it, and of these 
Clement was one. He slept not on the previous higlit; 
and ere he left Ids chamber, he flung himself oh 'Bis 
knees, and prayed, long and pa.ssionately', that the 
triumph might be his. Sometbing fortified with the 
internal courage i inspired by this act of deA^otion, he 
entered the examination liall. . 

It Avas over ; and (’Icment Grainger returned to his 
chamber an altered man. A hundred .years seemed to 
have passed over his Head in a few liours. The proud 
dream of his hopes had dispersed iftto empty air ; his 
privations, his prayers, his labour-s, had been all for 
nought: another Avon the ])rlw. But hfj.Avalked with 
quiet step anjk calm demeanour; he even replied tran- 
quilly to tlfSf greetings of smne, who, knowing tho 
tremendous eflbl*ts lie had made to succeed, sincerely 
pitied him for his failun^. He clo.sod the door of liis 
apartment; Avrote a few lines to’Estlier, simply stating 
Ids defeat, and tliat a few days would find him at 
home again ; and then he bowed down Ids head, and 
gave himself up to such an agony of anguish, a.s can 
only be felt by one Avhose whole hope has been ri.sked 
on one unsuccessful cast. Burning tears forced them- 
selvc.s from Ids eyes; lieaA'y sobs laboured from hi a 
heart ; his Avhule frame seemed Avrithing in coiiAuilsive 
torture. He grew calmer. He remembered that, by 
this behaviour, ho Avas showing a terrible want of sub- 
ndssion to the Avill of Providence. Jle tried to rally 
bis mind, to think it possible that some future success 
might yet be bis. Hut no; his mind ocstiially sComeA 
to fall hack from the very idea of such a hill of difficulty 
as he had lately climbed; and, uttei’ly weak and ex- 
hausted, lie sunk down again, and wept like a child. 

ip a few da3's he left the seat of learning where he 
had known such Idgli hopes and such bitter ffisappoint* 
ment, resolving never to enter it more. The first arrival 
at home wa.s a severe trial to him, though the warmth 
of the AA'eleome he met there, and the joy hiS presence 
seemed to diflVise, could scarcely have been greater hail 
he returned triumphant. But their consolutions, kindl.v 
ns they Avere meant, were daggers to his soul. He could 
bear no allusion to his failure. ‘X>Gfc us never name it 
again, mother,’ he said. ‘I)o not strive to comfort me, 
dear EvSthcr. Try, both of you, to forget it as soon as 
you can. The die is cast.’ 

Erom the time of his return home, Clement appeared 
to have abandoned all the ]»ursuit8 that hud once been 
his deliglit. He Ava.s now never seen with a book or a 
pen, but spent all his days in sauntering through the 
fields and lanes, or gazing through the windoAv, or 
sitting in silent melancholy abstraction. An old col- 
lege fr’end, of superior rank to his oaaui, called to 
see him, and endeavoured to rouse him from his 
lethargy, kindly invilaj^g him to join him in a tour, 
which he imagined Avould be serviceable to his health. 
But Clement decliiuxl the otFer; nor could all the 
• porsua-sion of ^ his friend, his mother, and his be- 
trotlied, induce him to accept it. He next tried to 
re-Ji waken Clement’s hopes by promising hlih u con- 
siderable living which would probably soon be vjwunt, 
the incumbtiut being old and infirm, i The cOloar 
deepened in Blsther’s c’heeks as she hoard that promise, 
but J^r. heart* sto as she perceived it produce no 
.coijfepobdi^ emotion in Clement. He Hidnkod his ' 
fd&hd for diis- kindness, but exj^wd ntf the- 

{Sumnter ; passed ;aivay', 

Jaifts evident: to all' tJlat sdfious > lidd fosteiied on 

tho Jund>rtunat& 

deolmlng^ the Gotigk;ip|M'e^^ 

udiitO ' m snowv;iiM:^|l^iiilu burning:'' 
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tried to speak words of comfort to each other, and 
looked into each other’s eyes for hope. The fact that 
the days of this beloved one were numbered, would ever 
and anon glare through the false veil of hope ■^frhich 
they endeavoured to wrap around the truth. Mr Eul- 
wood came regularly to see the invalid, but his opinion 
was only expressed in an ominous shake of the head, 
more terrible than words. He did not once allude to 
the cause of Clement’s illness, though ‘I saw how it 
would eri(J’ was plainly written in his countenance. 
Mrs Grainger had never asked him his opinion of the 
state of her son, but his silence was enough, and she 
soon perceived that the medicines he administered were 
merely palliatives,, resorted to when there was no liope 
of cure. To Clement’s mind the conviction of the 
reality of his danger came more slowly, and, strange to 
say, it brought with it a contradictory longing for life. 
He who had seemed so desponding, so wearied of the 
world, so careless for the future, now evinced a Avish to 
live ; an affection for the loveliness of nature, and a con- 
sciousness of the enjojinients of life, tliat he liad never 
disphiyed before, as if his eyes w ere now' first opened to 
the i)eauty and the value of the things he had formerly 
slighted. He now' gave himself uj) to the guLdan(‘0 of 
those around him with the dot ility of a child, and the 
hopes of Esther rose again. ‘ Even yet ho may be 
saved by care,’ sobhe<< Rhc, a.s she conferred Avith her 
aged friend apart. ‘<lh, God! spare my son, fcir it is 
thou alone Avho canst heal!’ ejaculated the mother Avith 
something like revhdng hope. But the hot days of a 
peculiarly sultry May supervened, and produced in- 
creased languor and Av'cakness. No longer could 
Clement Grainger traverse the green field.s that lay 
behind their house, even Avith the heli) of Esther’s arm. 
Eits of sudden slumber, occasional failure of uicmory, 
and dulness of hearing, all those things proclaimed that 
the end was nigh. 

Yet was there another strange revival. Eor several 
llttccesaive days the patient appeared gradually gaining 
strengtli, and his mind, was clearer and calmer than it 
had been for weeks. He had been raised from his bed 
ono morning, and Avas sitting by the AvindoAA' enjoying 
the summer air a.s it* breathed over a asc of SA^’^eet 
scented flowers which Esther had placed on a little 
table near him, Just then a letter w as brought in for 
Clement, who desired Esther to open it. She did so, 
and found it was from the noble friend Avho, a fcAv 
months before, had promised Clement a living. It was 
now vacant, and this letter requested him to come at 
oboe to W — , and receive it from his friend. For a 
moment the blood rushed tumultuously tlirough Cle- 
ment’s heart — ^for a moment lie forgot the sad circum- 
stances of his case, and starting up Avith supernatural 
energy, he flung his arms round Esther’s neck, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Now, now we shall all be Imppy.’ He buried his 
feibe in her bosom, and as slie Avound her supporting 
amis around him, she hoped tl^at a relieving gush of 
tears was the cause of that hiding of his countenance. 
But she was soon undeceived. He leaned hcaAdly upon 
her, and in spite of her efforts to support him, she found 
he was sliding from her clasp. Mrs GraSnger hastened 
to her assistance, and they placed Clement again in his 
chair ; but the eyes, though still open, Averc fast fixing 
for ever— the parted Ups were white and dumb. The 
dream of life Avas over. • 

Mrs Grainger, immediately after the first sliock from 
his death, returned, though with a saddened heart, to 
her habits of mc»ek submission. She even thanked God 
that her beloved son had been removed before her. * I 
Was thankful,’ she often said, * for a child on earth ; 

, ftboutd I not be st^ more thankful for a child in lieavett ?’ 

,Wvive Clement many iiioriths. 

-X ^ remained single for several yeairfe but 
^ married a person Avho was iUHy worthy 
b iiim a i(^g life. chequSre^ iwth 1 
t bringing fqrth ^ couuj^lpoi^ pf J 
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dcptoihte the -Wue'of neeful exertion or honorable 
ambition. She has only desired to show the evils 
attendant on a ivisl! to grasp at more, either in the 
world of wealth or of intellect, than there is a reasonable 
chance of obtaining. She writes from cases which 
have occurred in her experience, and where it was 
evident that affluence might have been kept, and health 
preserved, but for the sjyirit of itpeculation. Whoever 
risks the fortunes of himself and liis family on a specu- 
lation where failure must bring ruin, in her opinion 
speculates unlawfully. •Wlioever devotes himself to 
higher and more intellectual pursuits with such per- 
severance as to injure his health, can scarcely be said 
to be performing a duty. Alas that avarice and am- 
bition should liave such pow'er to lead from the true 
road to happiness f that men, and women too, will still 
prefer the suadoav to the suBSTANcii: ! 


THE roLicE COURTS OF PAHig:: 

In a former number of the Journal* vx* gaA-e a skefph of 
tl»c organization of the Parisian x>olice ; wc now ptodecd 
to add to it a view of the interior of the? courts to Avliich 
criminal ofl'enders are first brought to he examined, and 
in Avirich i)unishmeiit for trifling offences is awarded. 

The name giAxn to this department of jxdice is 
‘ Correctional,’ Avhich conveys as false an idea of its real 
effects as is iinjilied by the houses of correction in Eng- 
land. It neither produces amtaiddicot in Individnnls, 
nor reduces tlie pre.ssure from Avhat in E’rance are. called 
the Dangerous Classes. We shall r»ot, liou^nxT, enter 
into any discussion here Avitli regard to the great and 
rapid increase of crime in Paris, but proceed to give 
some description of the scenes usually presented in the 
police courts of that eajntal. They are three in ni.iml)er, 
all opening into one hall, hut the central and original is 
the only one wortliy of particular attention. About nine 
in the morning a municipal guard Avill l>e seen pacing 
before its door ; around it, a crowd of the curious and 
the idle generfdly congregate. A sti anger who endea- 
vours tu i)enctrate this crowd, will in all probability be 
assailed with oriiers to ‘go behind!’ in support of ihe 
equitable priniaple of ‘first come, first scrAxd.’ If, how- 
I ever, lie possess energy and confidence enough to flight 
his AA‘ay to tlie front rank near the door, the mtinicijial 
guard will, most likely, seize him by the collar, and 
demand by Avhat right he dares ]x;netratd into the 
mid.'^t of the public auditory in waiting? ‘Are you a 
witne^’ he ask.s ; ‘ if so, show yoiif eummohs,' ‘ I 
have TOt one.’ ‘ In that case you cannot go in.’ ‘ But 
I am Avaiting.’ The oflicer interrupts with, * You can- 
not stay here; go behind T Further reply is useless; 
policemen are enemies to colloquy. The only argument 
he deigns to use in continuation is a no very grmtle 
push, to assist you in returning to your proper place at 
the hack of the crowd. 

But the initiated know of an easier mode of entrance. 
At the foot of the grand stone staircase, in a dark angle 
at the end of the hall, is a sort of niche, at the back 
of which is a smaller flight of steps. These arh sjiiral, 
and shrouded in darkness till about halfway up, when 
a kind of doubtful tAA'ilight is reached. Here is felt for, 
rather than seen, a small door, at AVhich it is necessary 
to ring jjen tly. A porter in a y bite cravat and blue coat, 
with manners as soft and polite as those of the police- 
man below were coarse and abrupt, Imff opens the little 
door, and asks what the appjUcant Avknts answer 
this question a little tact is necessary, If yoti own thaj; 
your business is nothing but curiosity the divil pdi-i^r 
will, with e;^ression of i^greV 

door g^tly in J JPo gain admission, thenpye, 

you must eitherbe a some weii-khoyn cotins^d, 

the inUnutte fHend of a eomiWn^^^ or the 
Of a is another plea which, 

not "Tested, f thOt 'is, 

, ’ yjio. (voluine lath). 
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being a foreigner, ospecially whea this plea is backed 
by showing a passport 

We must suppose that when tt#e visitor enters, the 
business of the, day has not yet commenced. The 
judges have not taken their places on their leather- 
covered seats ; but the body of the court is filled with 
file public auditory, witnesses! advocates, and law- 
students. The Crowd of spectafijgs is generally kept in 
a constant hubbub by the restlessness of some among 
tl>em more ambitious than the others for front places ; j 
to which they fight their way^ preserving their coveted 
position by right of conquest. In the witness-box little 
better order is preserved. Those amongst the witnesses 
who are concerned in tlie same case always manage to 
group themselves together, and persist in volunteering 
tlieir version pf the aflkir which has brought them 
there, pronouncing by anticipation the con(h?mnation 
or acquittal of the individual wliom tliey liave come to 
actmse or to defend by their testiraony. Though the 
hour of attendance mentioned in their summonses is 
ten, yet the court is seldom oi)ened till eleven, 
j Before business begins, tlie stranger will do well to 
I make up to an old gentleman whom he will be sure to 
j find among the auditory of tlie xiidiee court. He is 
; neither a witness, a complainant, nor a defendant, yet 
I he is as punctual in hi.s attendance as the judges, the 
I criers, the municipal iioliee, or the reporters. The 
I moment the doors arc opened hC takc’s liis seat, and, 

I supporting Ills chin on his hands and the liead of his 
I cane, patiently awiits the entrance of the judges. This 
j w'orthy is sitiml; an amateur t)f police cases. A small 
tradesman, retired from business, moreover a bachelor, 

I w’itliout relations, liavuig nothing at home to amuse 
i him but his cat and his (!aiiar>-bird — too poor to 
frequent cafes and join in the hazardous amusement 
of dominoes or tric-trae, too virtuous to sponge upon 
his ncighViours, too good a citizen to take au interest 
; in politic'fd diseussions — he finds that the most suit- 
able mode of passing bis days is to spend them 
in listening to the proceedings of the police courts. 
To a stranger lie is invaluable, for it is his peculiar 
delight to impart all tlie information concerning the 
official routine of the court wbich be possesses. ‘ You 
perceive, sir,’ he will commence when questioned, ^ to 
the right of the judges’ bench — that is to say, to your 
left-^that the floor is riiised, and the space railed off 
by a partition breast-higli — that is the prisoners’ bar.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ says the stranger, * no one occupies the place 
but a municipal guard. Where are the prisoruTs ?’ 

* I will tell you, sir. Do you not remark that at tlie 
i back of the small enclosure the wall is pieUfed by a 
! email yellow door? Well, sir, that door leads by a 
! narrow staircase to a small chamber, scarcely lighted or 
I ventilated, where the prisoners remain till it is their 

turn to be called into court, 'riiis small dungeon they 
call the “Little Mouse-tray) but before being introduced 
into it, the accused have had to wait in a large recep- 
tion vault, situated at about sixteen feet below the hall 
of the ]?alace of Justice. Tins is called the “ Great 
Mouse-trap.” It is here that the prisoners who are to 
appear in the course of the day in one of the tliree cor- 
rectional chambers arc collected every morning from 
the varipua prisons in the metropolis. Tliis transfer is 
made utider a guard of mounted gens-d’armes in a i)olice 
carria^, c^led the StUlad raimier.” ’ « 

* What a singular name !’ exclaims the stranger. 

*Tlie^ canikges, sir, were so named because they 

wei^ pri|^hafiy of basket work, and were similar 
m to the vehicles in wdiich vegetables are 

' irpu^tjlo market. At present, they are constructed of 
stronger materials, and their form is that of n covered caiir 
(edrtml in spite of which they still retain thpir old; 

By tuik^me the A^enerab^ kformaut is cut shoi# W 
^le outran^ oif the officials the voice of tlie tljiitjm, 
who ^diainis, * Gentlemen, take 

hats !’ At words trie barristers rise aiid S^hwe 
their caps, while the judges and their siiboi^inatd^ 
their seats. % pen, the reporters 


of the legal newspapers repair to their allotted iilaces. | 
The old luthitucy with a pleased and satisfied air, tiikes 
a huge pinch of snuff, silence is established, and the 
president pronounces the formulary— ‘ The court is 
opened. Crier, call the first case.’ 

The cases usually commenced with are those of va- 
grants and mendicants. The first batch is always 
children, amongst whom are chiefiy found little chimney- 
sweeps, cymbal-idaycrs, exhibitors of monkeys, white- 
mice, &c. and, lastly, urchins — not regular mendicants | 
— who are eitlier badly taken care of by their pamnts, 
or not cared for by anybody; and a melancholy Spec- 
tacle they present. The x)arents, obliged, perhaps, to 
[ leave lionic early in tlie morning to follow their avoca- 
tions, abandon tlie ebiklren, who ircquently beg or steal 
to j)rocure for themselves tl)C necessaries of life, fre- 
quently detecdod, they lall into the bands of the police. 
In such ca^ the magislrate demands the presence of 
the pareiitllriunong, wiu^m are too Often found fathers 
abandoned to dfunkwness, and unnatural mothers who 
I apj>ear glad tliat the care :md (jxpense of keeping their 
j children should pass from tbcxV own hands into those 
of justice. Tliey refuse to claim their children, and often 
say to the bench, ‘ Do wdiat you like ; we are able to do 
nothing ; send them to the house of correjctioT) !’ It is 
in vain that tlie child bursts into tears, and promises to 
be wiser for the future ; it is ir^ vain that the president 
endeavours to awaken in these bad parents senti- 
ments of nature and duty. Tliey are immoveable ; and 
the tribunal is forced to send the little sinner to the 
l^mse of correi'tion. Sometimes one of the auditory — 
a benevolent witness or a charitable stranger — offers to 
take charge of the child, and to bring him up at his 
own expense. These exam files are by no means of un- 
frequent occ.urreriee in the correctional police courts, ahd 
form a consoling compensation for the Avretched scenexS 
wdiicb so ('ften take placie. 

‘After childhood, age takes its turn,’ the friendly 
habitue remarks. The juvenile vagrants make Avay for 
adults in rags, whom the agents of police have caught 
in the act of begging. The misery, great age, and In- 
firmities of some, are pleas of excuse w'hich the judges 
comprehend and admit ; but others, with whom mendi- 
cancy is not an accident, but a iirofession, are differently 
dealt with. Many of this class pretend to he blind, 
but the dog they have to guide them, with a wonderful 
instinct, turns into another street at the sight of the 
policeman, be he ever so far off. Another feigns para- 
lysis, and seems to drag his limbs painfully along on 
crutches; but in case of arrest, he has been known quite 
active enough to throw liis crutches at the legs of the 
officer, and to make very rapid use of liis own. 

The oflenders next hrouglit into court are those who, 
having been previously condemned to the surveillance 
of the police for a certain time, liad broken the rules 
their punishment inifioses. When a culprit is placc^ 
under this ban, his liberty is much restricted, by his 
being constantly under the eye of the police. He can- 
not pass the barriers of the city without its especial 
permission. A card is x)resented to him, which he is 
hoard to get>renew'ed about every fortnight, to insure 
his presence at tlie police-officie Of the district in which 
he resides at least once during that short period. When 
this duty is neglected, tlie offender is aiyested, brought 
before the correction^il tribunal, and condemned to close 
imprisoumeut. It is thus that a great number pass 
their lives in a continual alternation of close, captivity 
and partial liberty. Lately, a man appeared before the 
tribunal with the shocking stigma of seventeen previona 
convictions attached to his name. His w'as forty- 
two, out of which he had passed twenty-ffve years in 
prison, and on this occMlon the court sent him thiisher 
again for five years longer, This is an example of the 
c&n ccthm i&ffect of the opfi^ectlou^d^Ifc^. 

, When the , ca^jep . of fffi^abOndage and mendi- 

Vqapcy have ^ the coiintenance of the 

' 'jfimateUr hrighOTl!.^'’ ' eSf: 9'^ 'fifodh ''^of ' ' snUff ' wBh.. 

the greatest VNow wo shall have 
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the iHDusin/are^^t^s!’ Alas ! the poverty and tvretoh^f 
ness existing in Pavis, as in other great citieR, ;fi^jd 
these batolies of the houseless and the idle before the 
ti^ibiinal At each of its sittings as a regular matter of 
course ; and such cases, from t]»eir frequency, cease to 
interest the habitut^; his taste lies among the thieves, 
who come next. 

A criminal statist has declared that in Paris there are 
tareiity thoJusand individuals who begin the day without 
knowing how to procure a dinner by honest means. 
Now, if,' when evening arrives, these twenty thousand 
persoi^ haye dined, it clearly follows that a very large 
nunttbief of lltefts must have been committed during the 
day. The vast number of robbers, tlie consequent com- 
petition in dishone^st industry, and the efficiency and 
skill of the detective police, render thieving a science 
in Pai*ig ; it is Jhcre carried to a liigher perfection than 
in any other. community in the world. One or two 
s^cimens of this misapplied ingenuity now come before 
the tribunal, to fultil the hope of ^usemeiit which the 
attentive habitu^ has expressed. 

The first case is one ij^rhich a gentleman from the pro- 
appetirs as plaint^^^^^^ ‘Gentlemen/ said he, ad- 
^eising the president and his collcagncs, ‘ I was quietly 
caponing the court of tht Ijouvre, when the individual 
at the bar, who was walking in an opposite d inaction, 
suddenly embraced me. While clutching me in his 
embrace, ho cxclaime*^, “ My dear friend, what a 
happy mt^ting ! How delighted am i to see you 
once more!” Wliercupon 1 replied mcKdiaiucally that I 
was equally delighted, for bis frantic hug prevented me 
at first from examining his features. Presently, how- 
ever, 1 pOrceiyed that 1 had no knowledge whatever of 
the fellow, aiul told him so. “Ah, sir,*' he replied, “ I 
beg a tiibusand pardons ; 1 have made a mistake ; but 
liOfttlyybU resemble a friend of mine most wonderfully.” 
thiat he walked awny, .and it was not until he had 
to great distance, tluit I perceived this very dear 
mend had managed, during the throes of his atfectionate 
Wbrace, to snatch from me my watch and appendages.’ 
The prisoner was utiahle to deny the charge, for he had 
been arrested while attempting to sell the watch to a 
broker. The prosecutor, who seemed much shocked 
Ibat the sacred foeling of friendsliii) shoid 1 have been 
^ vilely abused, dcman&ed a severe punisnment on the 
cttljndt, which the president thought tit to inflict. This 
fpecies of robbery is called, in the thieves’ slang, ‘the 
snatching theft’ (le vot « h tire). 

Another delinquent had to tuiswer at the bar of the 
norivbtionftl police for the ‘good day’ theft (le vol au 
The houses in Paris let otTin furnished lodg- 
very accessible. Early in the morning the 
^ibfhseeudefi the stairs of one of these houses, trying 
^ ehamber doors as he passed, until he found 
one which opened. He entered the room, and noiselessly 
collected bU the clothes, trinkets, and other moveables 
he could find, while their possessor 'was snugly asleep in 
his bed. But An aeddont occurred to awaken the sleeiier, 
and he natur^ly exclaimed, MVhoh there?’ upon wiiich 
the thief answered with the utmost politeness, *B(mjour, 
Mimmur. Excuse me for interrupting your rest. It 
is I, the tailor whom you ordered to bo here at this 
hour/ ‘ Pshaw,* cried the other, ‘ you have made a 
mistake/ and quietly tamed to finish hw nap. Tlie 
thief bowed and mode with his booty, hut was cap- 
' tured^like his ptedecesisbr at the har— while trying to 

'! The most elaborate trick expoietl by the investiga^ 
of the tribunal is called the *Ainer^Wi theft (fe 
Wp ; tt vAmricane). It is a little ooniedy Jpeapformed^d^ 
tbw ^aracters, consisting of ^ 

case was as follows «-^A ^a^ierof Aufergiy 

^ of liiakin^ hito 

after ■ a iew mbnlibs'^^ i 

glMtet. establbte: • 


more tlimi ;|^ipoun(Js. the office of the 

j^aeh in wWIx^he had hiS place, he was accosted 
by >A persoii Wb<^ he took for an Englishman, and who 
asked to to ihn Euxor obelw^^^ 

him fi VO francs if he would show him the way. The 
gkizier was deiiglitt'd, for he would have walked five 
miles for as many lialfmnce. On they trudged, till they 
were joined by a stran^r, witli whom they entered into 
conversation, during S^hich the American-rfor such he 
declared he was-^boasted of his riches, aiwi exhibited 
several roleaux of gold. While crossing the garden of 
tlic Tuilleries, he expressed a desire to visit the exhi- 
bition of arts and manufactures; but dreaded being 
robl>ed in the crowd, and wished to conceal some part 
of his money for safety. It was presently arranged 
that the glazier should dig a hole at the ibot of a tree, 
in which to hide the treasure. This was done, and 
they left the place to enter a cafe. Here a new fear 
seized the Amorican. ‘ Suppo.sing,* he exdaimed, ‘ that 
any one saw us, and should go and exhume mynioncy ?’ 
The glazier readily ollered to go and see that it was 
in safety. ‘Yes,’ said the other, * that is all "very 
w'cll ; but how' can I be assured that you wdll not mu 
off w'ith my property? You liad better leave me some 
guarantee.’ Tlie Auvergnat immediately laid down his 
six pounds, bis w'atch, Ida umbrella, and bis blouse, and 
ran to the Tuilleries. He sought tlie hole, and found 
it — empty 1 He returned to the cafe — the American 
and his companion w'ere gone! Astounded, ruined, and 
in despair, he sought in the evening the diligence, to 
quit Paris, in Avhieh such ill fortune had beffillen him. 
The coach started; but in crossing atneighl>oiiring 
square, the dupe set up a lou®! cry, insi8t€><i on the 
driver stopping, descended from Ids seat, and scampered 
afkr some one, bawling out lustily, *>>top thief !’ .A 
policeman joined in the pursuit, and the false Ammcaa 
w'as captured. He turned out to be a native of fet thuor, i 
and w'as sentenced by tlie court to live years’ imprisoil- i 
ment and live years’ surveillance. I 

A volume might be tilled with details of the uum- 
berless expedients which are put in force to break 
the eighth commandment ; but the above will be Buffl-i 
cient to show tlie nature of an average day’s business 
in % Parisian ponce court. At its close the ijresideiity 
with the rest of the officials, retire; the couASel at 
the bar respectfully rise ; tlie prisoners are taken to 
their penal destinations; the habitue retuma toi^hw 
lodgings, liis canary-bird, and his cat ; and thtyi^il6«>- 
phic auditor re tires to rcHect on the utter inadequacy 
of the present system <jf cfv/wzww to prevent and re- 
press crime, and to allei''iate its cousequeiiit miseries.'^ 


THE TRUE TALE OF MACBETH. 

Tiik marvellous genius of Shakspeare may be said to 
have made Macbeth, for without that illustration, of 
what interest or value would have been the name of a 
serai-barbarian Scottisli monarch of the eleventh century ? 
But it has also destroyed him, for it has fixed ttie mis- 
representations of his character on Such & basiSv that 
nothing can ever annul tliem : Macbeth be the 
moral of murder and usurpation iii his xanlc unto all 
time. Nevertheless, our cttripsity is interested to know* 
who and what this man really was, and perhaps all the 
more so, that our jMXiticai conception of 
rent fironf the reality. It chances that on this point 
some hew historical light ha® of late been thrown, wliieh 
may be presumed to give an ad^tioniil interest to the 
subject ; we shall therSfor*^ /without any apedogy or 
furtlier remark, proceed to give « brief aeoount & the . 
Macbeth .of -fact.- :,.v. - 

The history Of this period is for the first time 
rrikteddti Mr William Skene’s w^rk on the 
^ (2 vols. Ifjvatay, l83fiX bekf^<^ 
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mainly fWwn the Irish and Norwegian annalists. It is 
surprising how much it differs ironi the meagre and 
Bomi-fahulous accounts which descejided, becoming more 
fabulous as they went along, from our early native his- 
torians to Hbllittihed, who finally gave the full-blown 
tissue of marvels to Shakspenro. It appears that, in 
the year 1034, the Scottish moimrchy eaine to a sort of 
paui^ on the overthrow and slauffiter of a King Malcolm 
by a powerful Norwegian chieU or Earl of Orkney 
named Thorfion. By this great warrior the northern 
and eastern parts of Scotland were subdued, as far as 
the Firth of Tay, but leaving* apparently, certain dis- 
tricts still under their native chiefs. And this division 
of the country by a Norwegian sway lasted thirty years, 
though it is a fact hitherto totally unknown amongst 
us. The rest of the people of Scotland raised up a 
monarch in tlie person of Duncan, whose mother was a 
daughter of thO deceased Malcolm, his father being 
Crinan, nominally Abbot of Dunkeld, but in reality a 
p()werful chief in the district of Athole, To pursue Mr 
Skene?s intelligent narration : * In personal (Jiaraoter 
DuflCiUi yrsis far from being well-fitted for the difficult 
situation in which he was placed, but being the only 
chief of the northern Piets who remained unsubdued by 
the Norwegian.^, he was the most likely person to pre- 
serve the rest of Scotland from their grasp ; and during 
the wliole of his reign, he appears to have been un- 
molested by Thorfinn in his circumscribed dominions. 
The Scots having thus enjoyed, during Duncan’s reign, 
six years of repose, began to consider their strengtli 
sufficiently rtecruitdd to attempt the rct^overy of the ex- 
tensive territofies in the north which Thorfinn had con- 
quered. Inking adva’itage, accordingly, of the tem- 
liorary absence of Thorfinn, who was engaged with the 
greater part of his Norwegian force in an English expe- 
dition, Duncan advanced towards the north of Scotland, 
and succeeded in penetrating as far as the district of 
MoraVt without (‘nenuntering apparently any resistance. 
The Gaelic inhabitants of the north, however, who pre- 
ferred remaining under the Norwegian yoke rather than 
submit to a chief of their own race whoso title to the 
throne they could not admit, opposed his farther pro- 
gress, and Mact)eth, the maormor of Moray, attacked 
him near Elgin, defeated his army, and slew the king 
himself. Macbeth immediately took advantage of this 
success, and, assisted by the Norwegian force which still 
remained in the country, he overran the whole of Scot- 
landi and speedily made himself master of all that had 
remained unconquered by the Norwegians. The sons of 
Duncan were obliged to fly ; the eldest took refuge at tlie 
court of England, while the secemd fled from the ven- 
geance of Macbeth to the Hebrides, and surrendered to 
Thorfinn himself. Macbeth, with the sanction, probably, 
of the Earl of Orkney, assumed the title of king of 
Scothmd, wdiidi he claimed in right of his cousin Mal- 
colm, and, notwithstanffing all the ciTorts of the Scots, 
he maintained possession o£ the crown for a period of 
eighteen years, 

VAithough Macbeth was a native chief, and one of 
the Gaelic maormors of the north, yet his conquest cun 
oaly be eonstdered with regard to its effects as n Nor- 
ireghm conquest He had previously been tributiiry to 
that people^ wajS by their assistance principally 
ihht of Scotland; so that at this period 

ire tnay bon^dler; the whole country as having been vir- 
tually under the dominion of the Norwegians f Thorfinn 
himself rulhig over the northeni districts, while with 
bis concurrence Macbeth reigned in the southern h^f, 

* Dunii|ir tboTeign of Macbeth, the adherents of 
family made tv o severiil attempts to iw)ver pos- 
oeeilon of the throne, but they were both equally 
fttocoii^. The o<xju|Tri^ in when 

ibther of Duncst^ 

adherents of ; tiho Ih 

CriniwiV dctbat was total, and the ite^ 
for* in the incise 

wim mm 5 nine times tiSiit!)? iieroes. 


defeat seems for the time to have completely extin- 
guished Duncan’s party in Scotland^ ahd it was not till 
nine years afterwards that the second attempt Was 
made. Malcolm, Duncan’s eldest son, who had taken 
refuge in England, obtained from the Englfeh king the 
assistance of a Saxon army, under the command pf 
Siward, the Earl of Northumberland ; but althotlgh 
Siward succeeded in wresting Lothian from Macbeth, 
and in placing Malcolm as king over it, ho was unaldo 
to obtain any further advantage, and Macbeth still re*» 
tained the kingdom of Scotland projier, while Malcolm 
ruled as king over Lothian, until, four years i^fterwards^ 
a more favourable opportunity occurred tbr renewing 
the enteri>ri8e. ’I'lie son of the king of Norway, in the 
course of oncj of the numero^is piratical expeditions 
which were still undertaken by the Norwegians, had 
arrived at the Orkneys, and on finding the great stale 
of power to which Thorfinn had raised himself^ he pro-^ 
posed i.liould join in mxdertaking an expedi- 

tion having Jess an ol)je(',t than the subjugation of 
the kingdom of England. To this propoiuil enter- 
prising Earl of Orkney at once acceded, the Wo 
seii-kinga departed for the soutfi with the ,wb<3^e Noft* 
wegian force which they could collect. It was not deste 
tined, however, that tliey sliould even land OttvtlKi Eifg?; 
lish coast, for their fleet appears to have been dispersed 
and almost destroyed in a tempest ; such was probaWiyi 
at least the calamity which befidl the expedition, as Ute 
words of the Irish annalist, who alone records the 
arc simply, “But God w^as against them in iliat 
afikir.” 

‘ It appears that the king of England had no sooner 
become aware of the discomfiture of the threatened in-^ 
vasion of his territories, than he sent an English army 
into Scotland for the purpose of overthrowing the power 
of the Norwegians in that country, and of establiiibing; 
Malcolm Kenmore on his father’s throne; and in tli^ 
absence of the Norwegians, the Saxok winy was twf 
powerful for the Gaelic force of Macbeth to:wiihsltand; 
The English accordingly made themselves mustort of 
the south of Scotland, and drove Macbeth as. far #orth 
as Lumphanan, where he w'as overtaken and slain ' in 
battle. Upon the death of Macbeth, Lulach, the son of 
his cousin Gillcomgain, succeeded him ; but after main- 
taining a struggle with IMnlcolih for the short space of 
three months, he was .also defeated and sluin at Esi*©, 
in Strathbogie. In consequence of this defeat, Malcolm 
Kenmore obtained, by the assistance of the English, 
quiet possession of the tlirone of Scotland, which his 
own power and talents enabled him to preserve during 
the remainder of his life. He was prcA'ented, apparently 
by the return of Thorfinn, from attempting to rgcoyer 
any part of the northern districts which the Norwegian 
earl had subjugated, and consequently bis territories 
consisted only of those southern districts wduch Mao- 
both had acrqiiired by the defeat of his father Dunciipi 

* From the accession of Malcolm Kenmore to the death . 
of Thorfinn, w^hich took place six years after, the itata 
of Scotland remaindll unaltered, and the country ox*- 
liibited the remarkable specitacle of a Gaelic populatiotii 
one-half of which obeyed the rule of a Norwegian earl, 
wliilv! tho otlaor half was subdued a ptoce of tkeir 
ovinraoe at the head of a Saxon army.*. ^ v 

^ Tins narrative puts the idea of 
tiott entirely out of the question. Darnsln 
adventurer himself, islain in battie by 
now appearnt had pretensions to the thrime aecondinf 
to the succession, by which 

collatcroi^^^ of the deceased king wa» alwayi, an- 

Icctdd, psMng oyer all hereditary 
aawelearis^i^ Chalmairt^ who invoitlga^ 
Malory witU jreat dtligeneeuvilas by birth ina^ 
or chief*^ of i Cromarty and 

|oyod<tha:iiaine Agility :«ver r^on 

of Moray^whith’U deeei^bed^'b9ft^:i^|j||^ 
kMgdom'l<^!|i«^;,;ea^ 
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Gruocli, tlie widow of the former maormor of Moray, and but we should remember that he W'as immediately sue- 
! whose progeny actually succeeded in that character, w^as ceeded by a hostile dynasty, whose interest it would be 
grim ddaiigh ter of a former king of Scots who had been to blacken him as mwch as possible, and whom writers 
slain by Duncan’s grandfather. Macbeth was a sort of would of course be disposed to flatter by saying all the 
pacha or hereditary sheriff; but, it will be observed, in evil they could of the deceased monarch, 
a district over which Duncan only aimed at establishing This influence, however, has not been able to sup- 
a government, so that he never was, properly speaking, press the fact that Ma^eth was a successful ruler, and, 
a subject of that monarch. He is rather to he considered for the greater part ^ his reign, extremely popular. 


as the representative of an opposite interest in the coun- 
try, that of the northern Highlanders and the Nor- 


Buchanan describes him as ‘ a man of penetrating genius, 
of an exulted spirit, and delighting in great affairs.’ 


wegians, and his warfare with the gracious Duncan rerhaps this character was partly owing to a set of wise 
seeniB tlierefore to have been as fair as any warfare of laws v'hich he w'as then believed to have framed, but 


that age ever -was. 


the authenticity of which has long been given up. Yet 


Taking the poetical story in its details, the rencontre that he was a sagacious and vigorous ruler for his time, 
with the witches shfinks into a very simple matter. The there is no room to doubt. It is curious that the only cer- 
etirlier w'riters speak of it as only a dream, in which tain document proceeding from this supposed murderer 
Macbeth imagined himself as addressed by tlie Three and his ‘ fiend-queen,* sliould l>e a deed in which they are 
Fates. The incident is thus rolatod by honest Andrew associated in conferring a piece of territory upon the 
Wyntown of Lochleven, who wrote about BiOO : — peaceful Culdec clergy of Lochleven. Such, however, 


‘ Ao ni^ht he thought in his drcaininf!: 
That eittiiiK he was hesida tliu king 
At a aoat in hnttting ; 

Iiiiil hit; had prtrwhfumd.s hvac. 

Ho tlioaght, AvViilo lie was atu' ftittaiui. 
He saw three oinon b>' pantrand 
And thae women tiiaii thoiiftht lie 
Three weird Bister.s inai.st hkc* to bo. 

The first ht? heard .say, jraniraiid by, 

“ I.o, yonder tlf * Thane of ('I'Divdiaelit !" 
Tlte tother wointin said aRaiii, 

(>f Moray yonder 1 Ktic the Thane." 

The third than said, “ J, sta* the kinir." 
AM tliis he hoard in his tlreaimiig.’ 


associated in conferring a piece of territory upon the 
peaceful Culdec clergy of Lochleven. Such, however, 
is tlie progress of error, that, three hundred years later, 
a priest of this very establishment, probably deriving 
his support in part from the gift of Macbetii, gravely 
records a storey which makes out the devil to liavc been 
the natural father of that prince. 

T'he circumstances attending the conclusion of Mac- 
beth's career are given by KShakspeare as he found them 
in the chronicles. The story of the rearing of a castle 
oil Duiisinnaii liill, the flight of Macdiitt*, and slaughter 
of his faniny, the conversation of Alacdiiff with Malcolm 
in England, the march of tlie Englis^>l army to Binmrn, 


- A J thih he hoard in hi8 <.reaimii«. moving wood, and tlie attack on Durhsinnan, are 

’Thane, it will be understood, is a Saxon term for the all stated by Andrew Wyntown, who, hoi|TM t?r, rc- 
Gaeiic maormor ; and it may further be explained, that presents Macbeth as retrefiting to the north, and being 
tlie maormorship of Moray is what is implied in the slain at Lnmphunan, in Aberdeenshire, which, there can 
term ‘ Tliane of Cawdor,’ the scat of tlie Moray chief he no doubt, was the true scene cf his deatli. Wyntown 
being at Calder, in the county of Nairn. f VVe can speaks of JMachetli as one who 

easily believe that the above story had a foundation 

in truth, and that such a dream really did help to i r / 'i* T * x 

impel Macbeth to athjmpt gaming the kingdom, for 

incidents of this kind were amongst the motives of great That is, had great faith in fantastic snxK?rstitions. And 


actions in that and subsequent ages. But this adinis- 
aion certainly fixes no culpability upon Macbeth. The 


he dcscTibe.s him as at the last defying the knight by 
whom he was first overtaken with the taunt, that no 


story has, however, been greatly exaggerated in the man horVi of woman (;ould harm him, to which the ns- 
gourse of time ; and, foi* one thing, the whole portion of sailant makes the answ'er which Shakspearc puts into 
It referring to Banquo is a fiction. There was no such the luoiHh of Macduff. It must be admitted that all 
l^rson } therefore he never murdered. And at the tliese particulars, wdiich Shakspearc has fixed in our 
time when he is rejirescnted as learning tlmt he was to minds like the tenets of a creed, are at the best doubt- 
be the progenitor of the house of Stuart, the actual an- ful. It is, however, ascertained tlmt Macbeth met his 
oestor of that family was living in Normandy, under the enemies in a great battle near Dunsinnan,^ where Oftbert 


nann® of Eitzallon, not even dreaming of ever possessing the son of Siward fell* but whicli ended in the defeat of 
a foot of land in Britain. the Scottish monarch, w’ho then witlidrew northward. 

The death of Duncan, instead of a private murder, The war was protracted about two years, but at length 
was, we have seen, the overtlirow of a rival in battle, ended in tlie everthrow and death of Macbeth (Decem- 
The Scene of this fight is not precisely know^n. The old her c, 1056) at Lumphanan, where a son of his also fell. 


ihe scene at this light is not precisely know^n. The old her 5, 1056) at Lumphanan, where a son of his also fell, 
chronicles say it teok place at Botbgowanan, which Macbeth’s cairn, a memorial of his fall, is still seen about 
George (vhalmers fixes near Elgin; but it was as pro- a mile from Luini>hanan kirk, on the brow of a hill; 
bably nesir Inverness, whore there actually is a cairn, and a few miles northward is a huge stoe, which the 
or heap of stones, called Clachaif Donaicliie (tliat is, country people believe to mark the spot where the son 
Duncan’s Cairn), implying probably the scene of his was slain. Even this last defeat did not entirely destroy 

death.J The whole story of the recejition of Duncan by 

Macbeth at his castle, the killing of the* king during * ‘ Dunslnnan [etymoif^itrfeaUy like a nipple) i« one of thft j 
the night, and the concealment of the murder by the BMlaw chain, and is separated from the ncighbouriiijf hills by a 
Blauj?hter of the two servants, w^hicli Shakspeare de- valley, and about eight miles nortii-wst from Tt-Ttu. it 
i. atran.^«tio„ from a different 

pc oci 01 history, being a recital of the actual circum- Rtones. it fj^id the additional defence of a fosse and a ledgshf rocks. 
Stonces attending the death of a King Dulf, in the castle The oi fgina) height of the rampart is iinoertaln ; as the fiSrt of it 
of Forres, about a century befbre, the governor of the which remains ontlns is sixjfoot hiirh^ and is coyoced with an isn- 

eastle being the murderer Thus the matest stain of *’“*“**» havepmic been mi- 

m which rest rm ^ /> AT ? greaiesT stain oi ^ tSes the hur oh the north-east, ascends 

mi T ™ memory of Macbeth vanishes in a a slanting direction, ort>ssc» the espiimade, and enters the rnn- . 
moment, mat such stains should have ever attached part and areo oh the smith- wiuth-west. v Another road, which w 
to tne memory of an innoc.ent man, may create surprise; cut through the rock, went np fwmi th4 Dnig ilah’« to a 


'' past. ' . . 

Glammis MftclHjth never was maormor. 


straight direetion« and enters the centw f the esplajvwlo. in- 
terior area of the fortress was of an ovm foitn, 210 feet to lenpH 
and 1.10 in breadth. A section was madi^ross the top of the hdl 
by Ihr Playfair, end dags, dioKcoal, And |ottei of sever^ speeles of 


at such covered quite entir®, nfoely hnilt Of lerge Ij^cs bedded to clay or 

dhtodntfot several centunos. 
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the strength which had rallied rftund Macbeth ; for his 
step-son, Lulach (by birth maormor of Moray), %va8 
made king in his stead, and reigned for four months.. 
This prince fell, April 1057, at Esse, in Strathbogie, in 
a battle which finally gave the crown to Malcolm Ken- 
more. 

Such is the real history of Micbeth. Inquiring anti- 
quaries find in him merely a Hyland chief contending 
for, and temporarily holding, empire on the strength of 
the ancient Celtic right of succession, and representing 
the Highland or Celtic portion of tlie people against 
similar adventurers Avho represented the Lowland in- 
terests, and' an English mode of succession. He w'as, 
for his day and generation, a wise and good king ; l)iit 
he failed to maintain his ground, and, like other rojirc- 
seiitatives of suppressed systems, he has been tr.aduced. 
Iler(% liow^ever, good has most assuredly come out of 
evil; for from these obscure calumnies and ridiculous 
monkish fables, genius has ultimately formed a graiul 
talc of liuman passion, which must remain to evoke sub- 
lime sensations of pity and terror for all time. 

w'ere now in a great measure taking leave, of the civi- 
lised w'orld, and of all the enjoyments of social life. 
From Katschuga they descended the rivbr Lena by 
means of boats of different kinds to lakutsk, which 
they reached on tlvc 25th of July. The Lena is de- 
scribed by Wrangell as one of the largest rivers in 
the Old World; passing through a mountainous coun- 
try covered in many plac(?s w'ith imtienctrable fqrest, 
its hanks offer a succession of views of picturesque 
and varied beauty. As they descended, this beauty 
in appearance gradually gave place to savage sterility. 

‘ W e had seen at ( )lekma,’ says our author, * the last 
traces of enther field or garden cultivation : beyond 
it, the natives subsist entirely on the p'roduct? of their 
cattle, hunting, and fishing. There are svtarcely any 
settlements, except tlie jiost Ktations, and the few in- 
habitants appear miserably off. Tl lose ‘who (;:utic to uw 
w'cve in end bowed down liy want :nid sickness. 

This is eip'cbiily the case with, the Xiussian settlers, 
w-Iio arc found as far north as w’ithin 50 Nversta of 
lakutsk. Further north, the population eonsi.sts entirely 
of lakuta ; wlio, as the true Aborigines, know how to 
encounter the climattj lietter, and suffer less from its 
severity and privations.’ 

lakutsk, a miserable tovm of about 4000 inhabitants, 
is a centre point of tlie interior trade of Siberia. ‘ All 
the most costly fura, as well as^t he more common kinds, 
w'fdrus teeth, and mammotli bones, those curious remains 
of'i'.n earlier world, are brought here for sale or barter 
during the ton weeks of summer, from Anahor and 

Ik ln'iiig’.s Straits, from the coasts of the Ikdar Sea, and 
from the mountains near (.)loknia, and even from Ochotsk 
and Kanitschatka ; the w'hole value;} ofttiu ('xceeding two 
and a lialf millions of roubles.’ Crossing the Lena fi win 
lakutsk, the expedition no'.v left thiit river, and pro- 
ceeded by means of horsvis through a desolate tract in 
:i north -easterly direction to\i avis the head waters of 
the laiia, and tluniee for some days down the valley 
of that strenm. Tlie yourtes, or luits of the lakuts, 
being scarcely endurable, the travellers 'svere fain to 
bivouac at night iu the open air, on a bear-skin mat- 
tress, and wrapt in a covering of furs j altliough in 
the month of August the cold had Iwscoiiie unpleasantly 
perceptible. One morning tin? temperature was 28 d(}- 
grees Falinmlieit, which was ratlier sharp for dressing 
in the open air ; ‘ and 1 thought,’ says tlie traveller, * witli 
something of a shudder of tlie approaching winter, when 
several degrees below freezing would lx? called by the 
natives warm weather. However, man is a creatun; 
formed for all cllinatcs, and n(>ces8ity and determination 
soon rcc’oncile him to .anything. A few weeks later, 1 
had Iearn(?d to think eighteen or twenty-two degrees 
helow^ the freezing point mild ’\vciither.' 

A superstition of the natives is thu>' referred to 
‘Our -way led over a hill covered witlx pines, and I 
noticed that several old trees near the path had tufts of 
horse-liair fastened to their branches, and that a nuip- 
her of sticks were ift uck in the ground near them. 0.]nv 
leading postilion got off’ his liorse, plucked a few hairs 
from the mane, and fiistencd them to the tree witU 
mi:ch solenviity of mamuT. He told us that this was 
a customary offtTing to tlie ‘spirit of the mountain, to 
obtain his protection during the journey, and t%t fhiot 
passeugt'rs placjed a stick in the ground witfe the 
intention. This a general practice amongst t& 

Takuts, (Uid is even persevered in by many of those :^viio 
have professe(i Christianity. My lakuts supg almofit 
inoes ritly . Idieir style of singiiig is monQtono’i^ f^nd 
rather melancholy, and In characteiistio of this 
and superstitious people ; their songs describe tlie 
beauticjs of the landscape in terms which appeared to 
me to he ex^gerate(i, and which I attributed at first 
to a poetic imagination ; but my sergeant told me it j 
w'as usttkl to try to prq^tiate th< spirit of the moun- i'l 
tein by this fiatmring desciiption hi Ms t(MTitory.^ 5 

The exp(^ition llaving ^ the tAlky of 

lami, on crossiijg a mbtiiimn 
minutes north, bej^u to experience the haidsmpa of a || 

WRANOEJ J7S EXPKDTTfON TO THK POLAIl SEA. 

I’IRST ARTICI.F.. 

A XFW and considerabl}^ improved edition (if Wrangell’s 
narrative of an oxfiedition to Siberia and the I'olar Sea, 
performed from twenty to t\yenty-ft)ur years ago at the 
command of the llussian government,’^' i.s the means of 
attracting oqr attention to a work wdiieh cannot be read 
without ib(* deepest ii derest ; and wlii(d), as illustratinsr 
very foreib!.v the conoition, social and physical, of the 
extreme north-eastern part of the Russian empire, v/ill 
form a useful accession to all libraries of a ])opnlar kind. 
The objects of tlm enterprise were to settle certain points 
connect'd witii the geography and hydrography of tin? 
region vented; in isarticular, to ascertain whether an 
! isthmus connected the Asiatic and American conti- 
nents, and if tliere was any truth in tlie report that 
thcr«» was a district of (country to the north of Kotelnoi 
and New Siberia. To remove these obscurities, the 
Emperor of Russia ordered two divisions of an exjK^di- 
tioTi to lie fitted out — one, under Lieutenant Anjou, to 
commence operations from the mouth of the laiia ; the 
other, under command of the present w riter, from the 
mouth of the Kolyma. Both divisions left St Peters- 
burg for Moscow on the 2;id of March (tins and subse- 
quent dates, old stylo) 1820. 

The early part of Von WrangeU’s work is devoted to 
an accoimt of his overland journey from the capital of 
Kussia to the point on the river Kolyma, wdiere his 
principal ojxjrations commenced. To make tlie journey 
as rapid as possible, the small party of travellers took 
only portmanteaus, and proceeded by the ordinary post 
in light carriages, changed at every station, and .adapted 
in every csise to the nature of the road. Thus accom- 
modated, they sped across a vast district of northern 
Russia, including the Ural chain of mountains — passing 
in a f(;w days from the magnificent palaces of St Peters- 
burg and Moscow, to the tents of the w^andering Tun- 
guses ; from the vast oak and lime-tree forests of Kasaii, 
to the desert and snow-covered banks of the Alaseia 
and ^e kolyma. On the IStli of May they reached 
Katsclpiga, a distanoe of 5317 worsts from JSloscow.f 
At town AVrangell was joined early in June by 

I/ientenaiit Anjou and other members of the expedition, 
with the iiistruments for scientific investigation. On 
the 25th of Uiat month the party left Katschuga, full 
of gratitude for the kindness, friendship, and Bym«. 
pathy whiqh they had there enjoyed ; and which 
they prized the more, from a knowledge that they 

* NiWtive (if iqi Bxpodition to the rolat flea, in the years 

IBSiR 1^, laid C^utandwl hy (new^ 

Feiniinimd Von Wtahgelli df the Navy, 

edition. EditM hy hieutetMmt C(!doiiel wU^ile. hondoa ; 
and Co. 1844w ( A Thlume. ■ 

1 A ww«t is about twt>-thtrtl8 (if a« Bngllwh inlle. 
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Siberian winter. The route lay amidst morasses, forests, 

: lbri«nts, and rocks, without any artjficiaV shelter but 
sm^l rude huts, called established at certain 

points for the acjE^eftnnodation of travellers, * We pro* 
needed alcurg the leBibank of ^the lana, eiud on the 25tli 
of September M’c came upon a' little hut fbrmed of 
bnmehes of trees, which at ilrat we thought could not 
be inhahitcdi To our astonishment there came out of 
its a Tungesc, who had settled in this desert with his 
daughter and a couple of ; dogs, for the purpose of rein- 
deer hunting. One must have known the climate, and 
seen the country, and , the half- transparent hut, to ima- 
gine the situation of these two persons. The poor girl 
was most to bo pitied. Often alone for days together, 
whilsti her fatlier w'p absent in pursuit of game, in a 
wretched hut, whidi could hardly attbrd sufficient shel- 
ter from the wind and rain even in suinmei'— thus 
helplessly exposed in total solitude to tlu; most intouse 
cold, and often to hunger, and to entire inactivity.’ 
What, however, might our author liave added, wdll a 
daughter's affection not endure ? 

On the 2$th the travellers reacihed a p4)st station 
cS|i^ Baralas, wjioie they w^ere delighted to find a good 
rtMMhy yourte preimred for persons in their cirettm- 
staheeis. * Near the door we saw pieces of transparent 
ice ranged along the eJear snow, ready for the soup or 
tea^ketlle. The interior was well swept, clean hay w'as 
lafdi ou the benches along the wiiUs, and a bright fire 
Washlassing on the hearth. The windows were closed 
by smooth transparent panes of ice, carefully cemented 
with the same ready material. After being nine da 3 s 
an4 nights in the open nir, in. snow and cold, unable to 
takn offiotir clothes, or to wash ourselves, lest we should 
be ftust-bitten, we thought ourselves in a palace, and a 
thorough toilet seemed to give us new* life.' Recruited 
by a short stay at Baralas, the ])arty proceeded fiu-ther 
down the valley of the lana, then crossed that river on 
the ice, and went in on easterly direction towards the 
valley of the Indigirka. On the lOtb of ()ctol)cr they 
reoi^ed the Uttle town of SascUiwersk, on the right 
bunk of the lttst-uwantioned stream, after encountering 
much fJoil over a desolate track of country, and exjwsed 
to a temperat«are varying from 4 to 22 degrees below’ 
goro. 

Bgschiwersk ^ church and a huts, 

‘ bjttt, poem ’as thm is, it has one feat inx; wdiieh 

renders it well deserving of noti<je, in the person of the 
clergyman,.! who is knowni far and wide by the name of 
Fatlier Michel. At the time of our visit he w^as eight^’- 
sevien^ y^ age, and had passed about sixt^^ years 
h€fre hi deacon and priest, during which time he has 
not only baptised 15,000 lakiits, Tunguses, and luka- 
hirs, hut has really made them Jicqiuiinted with the 
leading truths of Christianity ; and tlie fruits of Iris 
doctrine, his example, and his counsels, are visible in 
their gt^t moral iinprovDrncnt Such is the zeal of 
th^ tJ^y venerable inimifwr tlic extension of tbe gospel 
among the inhabitwits of these snowy wastes, that 
neither his great age, nor the severity of the climate, 
nor tli© countless other difficulties of the country, pre- 
vent his still riding above 2000 worsts a-year, in order 
to baptise the new-born children of his widdy -scattered 
flock, and to perform the other duties of his sacred call- 
ing, os wril as to assist his people in every way he can, 
Ai minitter, as teacher, as friend and adviser, and even as 
physician. Yet he somerimes finds tinte and strength to 
igo to tlie neighbouring bilis to shoot argaliaand other 
gjwise } and, lias bestowed so much pains apd skill on his 
garden* that lie has reaped eabba^s, turnips, and 
nidlshes. He placed before us sour Krout soup and 
iipwrit'^hakad rye bread, and his pleawire in seeing us 
these excellent and long untasted national dishes 
^ great 08 our mm,. On the l]9fch we tpb|f; 

ac^e. little proyislpn^for mir joiijpheir, 

whic^ jUi .%..|jospitaMe,yW ■ 

wi'tny^ 




Proceeding in an easterly direction lacross morasses 
and a hare oouKtry generally uninhabitedv they reached 
a station at BatdaCh on the 2 ist of’ October, after 
which the journey, still casterl^v hocame a little more 
lively’’ by the app^ranee of lakes and . groves of larch. 
On attaining the valley of the Kolyma, the vegetation 
w’as more abundant. On the 25th they reached the 
town of SrGdne-Kolymsjt, which, consisting of a church 
and thirteen houses, ^s the usual residence of the 
authorities of the district The cold had been daily 
increasing; during the latter half of the journey from 
Siirdaeh, the temperature had ranged fVom •— 1) to —33 
degrees (that is, 9 to 33 degrees below zero), wdth a clear 
sky, but happily no w’ind. It avus necessary to stay a 
day in 8rcdne-Kolymsk to obtain a travelJiiig equip- 
ment of fur clothing. Thus fortified against the ex- 
cessive cold, the party now continued their jdumey on 
horseback along the left bank of the ICt>lyma» meeting 
occasionally w'itli settlements. After travrifbng .320 
wersts, tliey came to a Russian village, where they 
quitted their horses and took their places ;ia light 
narrow’ sledges, called w«r/y, drawn by dogs. Two days 
more brouglit them to Nyiiei (Lower) Kolymsk. They 
arrivGil at this northern settlement on the 2d of No- 
vember, when the temperature was — 40 degretJS. The 
distance passed over from 8t PetcrsTmrg had been 1 1,000 
wersts, and had occupied 224 days. 

Nijnei-Kol.ymsk, which bt^comes the hcad-iiuartcTS 
of the expedition during the ensuing three years, is 
situated on a low island iir tbe Kolyi3[.ia, in latitude 08 
degree&32 miimtes, and longitude 160 degrees Cu minutCF ; 
and, possessing a small fort and church, • with (certain 
government authorities, is one of the chief settlements 
ill this remote part of the Russian empire; From the 
account given of the climate of the district, many will 
think it remarkable that human beings should be found 
living in such a place. Surrounded by barren moiin- 
taiiis, and at a short distance from a sea covered with 
perpetual ice, the cold is aggravated by other circum* 
Btance.s tlian highness of latitude. A wind blowing 
almost without intermission from the Polar Sea, meets 
with no impediment, and brings with it violent snow 
stonn.^, not only in winter, but frequently in summer. 
The river freezes in September ; but loaded horses can 
often cross on ice as early as tlie 2()th of August ; and 
the icy covering never melts before tlie loginning of 
June. * It is true that in tho course of the three mouths 
W’hicli ai'e here honoured with the name of summer, the 
sun remains above the liorizon for fifty-two days, but 
from its nearness to tlie horizon, the constant 3 iglit is 
ai-conipauied by little heat ; the disk often assumes an 
elliptical form, and can be looked at with the naked eye 
without inconvenience, 

‘During the season in which the ^un docs not set, the 
usual order of nature is still perceptible ; when the sun 
approaches nearest tlie horizon, evening and uigUt imsy 
be said to] come on, and all is in repose ; as the spn 
gains in altitude, nature again awakes ; the few’ Tittle 
birds hail the nesv day with their cheerful twittering; 
the small folded yellow flovrers venture to expand their 
petals, and cverytliing living appears anxious to partake 
in the enjoyment which the faint sunbeams, afford. As 
under the tropics there are only two seasons^, spring , and 
summer, so here there are only summer and win^r, in 
spite of the oinnion of the inhabltapts, wlk^ tajk^ 
of a spging*aiid aii autumn. They ih^ 
a spring in that period wRirii the sun is firtt yirihfe 
noon ; though in this yernM ;*ea«pn the t^m is 
often 35 degrees at night, ff hey reckon autumP ; from 
the first freezmg of rim rivers in the early, of ^p- 
tember.-, vfV.' : ■■ ■ 

* The TegetatiQu of summer fW aeareriy Jhore thgn a 
«ri*iiggle for existence., end of M^r the 

stunted \fiMOfW hashes pht out litffc wrinkled leay^: and 
those hafik^ !^^ the south hed^ 

clothed in .Jpoi 'tho tdl^pera* 

Ture,.aCii^katri0«;?f th® fiowerijhow'them . 
sdves, iipj bloMom, when somef 
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times an icy blast from the tUi^is the verdure yellow, 
and destroys the bloom. Tlie air is clearest i n J uly, 
and the temperature is usually miiii Bnt, as if to em- 
bitter to the inhabitants of this dreary region this sein- 
bliince of summer, and to cause them to wish for winter 
again, millions of mosquitoes darken the air, and oblige 
every one to take refuge in the tliick and pungent smoke 
of the dymokuries [or heaps oi burning leaves, moss, 
and damp wood set fire on purpose], which idfords pro- 
tection from these tormentors. But as everything in 
nature has a beneficent purpose, and all disadvantages 
are compensated by some goo<l, these insects render an 
essential service to the inhabitants, by forcing the rein- 
deer to leave the forests, and to talcc refuge in the cold 
open plains near the sea. This they commonly do in 
troops of many hundreds, or even thousands; the liun- 
ters then lie in tvait for them, especially as they cross 
the rivers and lakes, and kill niiml>ers without difficulty. 
The mosquitoes render also another service, in prevent- 
ing horses ffOiTi straying away in the vast plains, where 
they feed without keepers. Their natural instinct 
teaches them to keep near the dymokuries, whitdi pro- 
tect them from their enemies, (me secs them grazing 
on the lee side of these glimmering lieaps, in the cover 
of the smoke. When the pasture is fed ofl' tht^ smoke 
heaps are established in a fresh place. They are gene- 
rally enclosed by a slight fence, to prevent the horses 
from coming too near the lire. 

‘ Winter, properly so called, prevails during nine 
I months of the yeai^ In (.)ctt»her, the cold is somewhat 
I mitigated by thick fogs, and by the vapour rising fnmi 
I the sea; but iTi November the greatest cold begins, and 
I in January increases — 65 degrees. Then breathing 

becomes difficult ; the wild rein-deer, that citizen of tl)e 
I’olur region, withdraws to the deepest thicket of tlu; 
forest, and stands there motionless, as if dcprivc-.l of 
life. Tlie nigl«t of fifty-two revolutions of the earth is 
relieved by the strong refraction, and by the whitened 
surface of the sno\v, as well as by frequent auroras. On 
the 2Sth of December a pale twilight begins t;> be visible 
at noon, but is not sufficient to dim the stars. As the | 
sun returns, the cold becomes even more sensible, and 
the intensity of frost whicli accompanies the ri.sing of 
the sun in Folwuary and March is especially penetrat- 
ing. PerffHJtly clear days are extnanely rare in winter, 
because the sea winds, which always prevail, bring with 
ihcrh Cahtihual vapours and fogs, which are sometimes 
so intense as wholly to eoiiceal the stars of the blue 
Polar sky.^ 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of vegetation, the 
country ivb(Min(ls in elk, rein-deer, w’olves, bear.s, foxes, 
and many kinds of aquatic birds and other animals; 

‘ yet all tliis manifold life cannot alleviate the dreariness 
of the desert, or repress tlie thougfit, that liero is the 
limit of the ailiniatcd world. The animals eitlicr visit 
or inhabit these icy deserts in obedience to the unerring 
biU's of instinct ; they have no choice to exercise. But 
what induced man to fix himself in this dreary region? 

I speak not of the fe^v Russians wliom hope of gain has 
attracted hither, but of the tril)es wdro came here with- 
out TnotivU,, And wlio now dwell in these countries. No- 
n(i«de race^^hnder milder skies, wander from oiie fruitfiil 
region to Uttbtber; i^adually forget the land of their birth, 
and prefer k fievt home ; but here there is nothing to invite. 
Endfcsi snoWs’ ahd ice-c^ rocks bound tljg horizon. 
NsetoVe lies iffifduded in almost perpetual winter. Life is a 
omteiuto edhfiiqt Avith privation, arid with the terrors 
of cold ihtd hUri|ie^ Whrit led men to forsake mOre 
favoured laUds fiir this ^ave of nature, which eqntains 
* only the bdUes W^ It is in vain to 

ask, adds the author of this vivid account of a Siberian 
dingle j yUt ’deUhtto the irihabi^rits, knotfinf no 
better; Mud r%Jrji;oU thd pleasures of the unJ of 
their fi&hiri|f 

homoa as & of qflier region^ 

Ibrtfle 

■■■ of inelorig winter 

j mcnces, they Witli' tlie 


walls of tlieir huts calked afresh with miossy and newly 
plastered Avith clay, and a solid liiound uf earth heaped 
up around as a shelter, the habitation is rendered proof 
agiiinst the cold. ‘ The light of the one 

or more train-oil lamps, are seen through Win- 

dows; and from the low chimneys rise hig^i columns of 
red smoke, with itmgnificent jets of sparks, occasioned 
by the resinous nature of the Wood. The dogs^arC out* 
side, either on, or burrowed in tlie snow. A low door^ 
over which hungs the thick skin of a white bear or of a 
rein-deer, leads into the dweiliug-room. There the 
I father and his sons arc scon making nets of horse-hair, 
and preparing bows, arrows, spears, &e. The women 
are sitting on the benches ortho ground, making the 
skins which the men iiave brought, home into different 
garments, in doing wliicli they use rein-deer sineWs in- 
stead of thread. Two large iron, kettles are hanging 
over the m which are boiling fish 'for the dogs^ 
One of tbei^'on.en prepares tlie frugal dinner or supper, 
whicli usually ^jonsists of‘ either fish or rein-deer meat 
boiled or fried in tr;iin-oil. As an occasional delicacy, 
they have baked cakes of fish-rqp, or of dried and finely- 
pounded muksuns, which are the substitutes for meal, j 
The cakes are sometimes flavoured with finely-chopped 
fish-bellies, or with rein-deer meat and powdered iiia- 
karscha, mixed with train-oil If a travelling guest 
arrives, all that is best in the larder is produced. The 
tabic, which is at the upper e«d of the apartment, is 
c'overed, instead of a cloth, with several folds of an old 
fishing-net; and instead of napkins, thin rolled-up shav- 
ings of w^ood are used; but, indeed, this last is a town 
rcfiiicnient. In the little towns of Nijnei and 8rodne- 
Kolymsk, the richer people have tea and Chinese sugar- 
candy. Bread is everywhere rare. From the meal, 
wliich is so dear that only the rich can buy it, a dririk 
is prepared called Saturan: the meal is roasted in a 
pan. and butter or train-oil is mixed with it, so aS to 
bring it into a paste, which is thinned by the addition 
of boiling water. When this drink is carefully made, 
and with good butter, it has ail agreeiiWe flavour, and ia 
very nourisliing and warming. It is drunk hot like 
tea, out of glasses or cups.’ At certain festivals aiul 
seasons there are evening parties for dancing; singing, 
and conversation. Tea is theq drunk in great quan- 
tities; and ton cups a-piece are flit from uncommon. 
Such* is life in these icy, and, as we would call them, 
utterly comfortless deserts. 

Here we close our first notice of Mr Von Wrangelf s 
entertaining work ; an account of his expedition over 
the Polar regions from Nijnci-Kolymsk will form the 
subject of a second article. I 


ERRORS IN NATURAL HISTORy. 

Ii' is remarkable how', in an age so eager for exact 
kiio" ledge as the present, there should be so many 
popular errors on subjects in natural history, Butthi^ 
liowever remarkable„iiecd be no matter of surprise, when 
we find much tliat is untrue set gravely forward^ and 
not once, but many times, in books which profess td 
convoy information on natural history to unlearned 
readers. The sad truth is, that there is a stranijjfe 
mixture of the true and false in most English works 
of this kind: We are sorry we cannot ftdin 

our verdict (goldsmith’s Aiwwofcd A^ofifrc, boofc^ 
universally popular * on account of tbb ;cbann of the 
writer’s style, but which is apt to mislead the tnind bn 
manv of even the most familiar points in 
Nature made Goldsmith a poet, bpt; Adas 
booksellers who made Lim a writ(^T oil xoblogy- ; ■ 

Were instruction iri* this briidiGh bf kbbVpfodgb 
part of ordinary eduottibny ds If' bright 
left to be acquired by ch^eb br through enrbneons 
sources, wb shotild'Aurbiy hdtsbe writers milking 

such gross bhuidbrs Vhen they have 

to refer to inatfeifs in hi^tbry. The editor of a 

little periodical work hriw rrtentfoning tlic 

housedly, says^' Or, to apeak more learnfidly, wilfti 
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domestica.' ^lore learnedly ! when bhtla means a cock- 
roach, not; a house-fly. The editor of a similar work 
tells his readers that * the clietah is an animal between 
a tiger and a leopard.' The fact is, it is no hybrid, but 
a separate species. Under tlie head of ‘ Ball/ the editor 
of tljc Encychpctdia Londmensis says, ‘Balls of silk- 
worms and spiders are little cases of silk wherein those 
iiise(;ts deposit their eggs.' This is the first time that 
we have heard of silk-worms’ eggs being deposited in 
balls of silk. The chrysalis is enveloped in a silky 
cocoon ; but the eggs have no such covering, Hanmer, 
one of the editors of Shakspeare, says ‘the sparrow- 
hawk is the female of the musket-hawk.’ So, then, it 
follows that sparrow-hawks are all females. Absurd as 
this is, it is repeated in l)r Johnson’s Dwtionan/, in j 
which learned work a weasel is defined as ‘a little 
animal that eats corn.’ We should be rather surprised 
to see a weasel'eating cprn. The author of the ])leusaut 
book called Philosiyphy m Sport, terms limpets Hm-inm ts, 
Strange insects they would be indeed; tliey belong 
to a totally different chtss. 'rhen as to .vm-iusects, 
although the sea abounds with minute creatun?s, it is 
well known to naturllists tiuit no insects, properly 
so termed, are found in niarine w’uters. A pojnilar 
scientific magazine now before us contains the follow- 
ing ; — * A student in natural history informs us that 
this year (1837) is singular for the want of brilliancy 
in tlie colours of buttttfflics ; also for the w^eakness of 
the gnats that feed on reeds, and inhabit jionds on w hich 
w'iilow\s grow, and the length of the proboscis of those 
which are found near marshes. He inquires wdiethcr 
these facts have attracted tluj attention of other natu- 
ralists.’ Certainly not ; for the colours of butterflies, 
and the length of a gnat’s prolxiscis, are not regulated 
by tlie weatlier. This gentleman’s gnats that ‘ Iced on 
reeds’ cannot, "wc think, he nnioli more plentiful than ' 
Johnson’s weasel that eats (joni. Nature is full of i 
wonders, but mucli more so wlicri she is seen in books. | 
The mis-statements that are so common in children’s 
books are more especially to he regretted, for it is very 
difiicult to eradicate early-sown error. In 'Mrs Sigour- 
ney’s Emipisfor Children, the <iueen-be(.‘. is described as 
‘ ruling and governing’ the hive ; emdi thread of a spider 
as composed of finer threads ‘ tw'isted to^ jthcr;’ ants 
are stated to ‘ show a prudent care for tb.e future by 
storing up grains of corn.’ Now, hoNvever popiiiai; may 
})e the notion that the queen -bee rules and governs the 
hive, it is perfectly devoid of truth ; for although bees will 
not work >vithout a female bee iu tlie hive, yet sin; is 
rather ft prisoner to be ruled, than a queen permitted to 
riiie. The queen-bee is merely the individual appointed 
iu her particizlar community to be the mother of the 
new generation. On no sulyect lias so mucli hible and 
fancy been put forth as on that of bees, both in popular 
works and in treatises on the niarmgcmcnt of them. 
The spiders’ thread is composed of several finer threads 
longitudinally adhering to each other, but not ‘twisted 
together.’ Ants do not store up grains of corn ; and 
wii at hasty observers suppose to be corn, arc in reality 
only the white pupae or chrysalides of their own species. 
Mrs Sigourney repeats Plutarch’s story, that hlve-bi'es 
during strong winds carry ‘ a particle of stftno or gravel, 
to give weight to their bodies, that they may not so 
easily be blown away.’ The bees which Plutarch saw 
do this were probably not hive-bees, but inason-l)ees, 
such as return, imgcwhile muraria, osmia hi- 

co)im, or some other ai>eci€s which, like them, constructs 
a nest with particles of sand, chalk, and other hard ma- 
tqrials. Lastly, Mrs Sigourney states that * the pinna, 
l^ing entirely blind, lodges in its shell a small quick- 
lifelited crab, wMch goes out to find it food. When it 
with provisions, it taps gently oh the shell of 
''ho opens the door to receive it. But 
a higher office of friendship ; ibr it 
sightless jnnna when the cuti^-fish, 
near, and thus often saves the life of 
HiAely this ffihle &om 
ought not to be admitted 'as a fact : 


into a book for cliildren of the nineteenth century. The 
soldier-crab is a prdfiacious and parasitic crustacean, 
and just the very reverse of being the frleud, provider, 
and watchman of thdpinna. Neither the pinna nor any 
other shell mollusc would desire the acquamtance of the 
soldier-crab for half an hour or less. 

Professors themselves, who will write correctly on 
some favourite brancll of zoology, frequently commit 
strange mistakes wheiff. they allude to another depart- 
ment. Thus a distinguished living writer on Orni- 
thology says the rock - dove is very fond of slugs, 
‘ particularly of that whfch inhabits the }ieli:v vtrgaia* 
The latter is inhabited by no slug at all, but bj^ a 
snail. In the Linneean Transacimis, vol. xvi., Air 
Jcflre3^s tries to explain the circumstance of heaps of 
empty snall-shclls being found, by supposing tlmt tljcy 
have alFordcd a meal to small birds of the finch tribe. 
The fact is, that the finch tribe, strictly so called, feed 
exclusively on seeds ; and it is the thrush tribe and the 
ox-eye tit which feeds so largely upon snails. 'I’Ijo 
e<litor of the Ahitumliafs Poetical Companion says, ‘ the 
glow-worm is not the larva of an insect, but the perfect 
female of a Iwietle.’ We can as positively state, in cor- 
rection, that the glow-worm is the larva as well as the 
female of a species cf beetle, the male of which is also 
luminous, but in a less degree. ’Fliis insect, in fact, is 
himmous in every stage of its transformation, and even 
its egg is so. 

I’ocjts play rare vagaries with natural history. The 
habits of so common a bird as the skylark are misre- 
presented in the following qiiotatioft from a series of 
SonneU published within tlie last few years : — 

, • 

• iris on!> iriato is now (lie minstrel turU, 

Who chants /(f.r morniug music ioi his bed.’ 

Tlius, a hen lurk is represented singing on the grave, 
not: over it. Another modern poet speaks of male 
gnats stinging, whereas the fact is, tliat only ferualc 
gnats sting ; and lie attributes great powers of memory 
to bees, wlien their want of that faculty is pretty well 
proved hy their frequently flying in search of lioney tt» 
the ^orj' flowers which they had already visited and 
exhaoited. This poet also speaks of the ‘ song divine' 
of the liumming-bird. 


PKASANTS’ SCHOOL IN SWITZKULANI). 

Thkuf. is mucli to intere.st the feelings, a« well as to in- 
stniei, in tin* following account of a Swiss scbfKil, whicli 
Avc extract from the fh'st report, by Dr Kay Shuttle w’ortii 
and Mr E. C. 'i’ufnell, of the Training school at Battersea, 
presented in a volume Just published under the title of 
Mi/rntes uf thr CtnumUtre of (hunoil on Education, 134‘2-,'b 
Dr Kay Slnittleworth and Mr Tiifnell are describing a. tour 
which they made iu Switzerland for tlicir information in 
Kcliool matters, previous to coimuenc.ing their seminary at 
Battersea for tlie training of teachers for the pauper (ddl- 
dren of England 

'J’he normal scliool at Kruit/Jingen is in the summer 
I>alace of the former abbot of the convent of that name, on 
the shore of the Jjako of Constance, abotit one mile from 
the gate of the city. The pupils arc sent thither, from 
the several comnmnes of the canton, to be trained three 
years by Vchrli, before they take cliargo of the coninmnal 
schools. Their expenses are borne in part by the com- 
mune, and partly by the council of the cantpn. We found 
ninety yo^ng men, apparently from eighteen to twenty-four 
or twenty-six years of age, in the schopl- Vehrli welcomed 
us with frankness and simp]icit;f, which at once won our 
confidence. We joined him at his fru^l meal. He pointed 
to the viands, which were coarse, and said, *I am a pea- 
sant’s son. 1 wish to be no other than X am, the teacher . 
of the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my 
meal ; it is coarse ahd hfhnely, W it is dflSered (Kirdlally.^ 

We sat down with himi * These potatoes,^ ho aaid« ‘ are 
our own ; we won them from the eart^ and therefore wq 
need no dainties; for our" appeU^ is gMhcd by labour, and 
the fruit of oiir toil always savoury.’ Tins iptroduced 
the subject of indiii|S- told us ah the pupils of the 
pormai sid^c^l laboiiivd daily hours in a garden of 
several <mhws attached to the house, had that they per- 
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formed all the dowiestie duties of the houseliold. U^jen 
we walked out with Vchrli, we found them in the garden 
digging, and carrying on other garden oi>erations, with 
great assiduity. (>thera were eawmg wood into logs, and 
chopi>ing it into hillets in the court, yard. Some liroiight 
in sacks of potatoes oh their back, or ba skets of recently - 
gathered vegetables. Others laboured in the domestic 
duties of the lioueohold. if 

After a while the bell rang, and immediately their out- 
door labours terminated, and tlieyVeturned in an orderly 
manner, with all their implements, to the courtyard, 
where, liaving deposited them, thrown ofl' their frocks, 
snid washed, they reassembled* in their respective chiss- 
rooms. 

We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in 
mutiicmatics, proving that they were well grounded in the 
elementary parfc.s of that science. We saw them drawing 
from motlels witli considerable skill and precision, and 
liCard thorn instructed in the laws of p(!rs|)ectiv(‘. AVe 
listened to a Iccturt? on the code of tire canton, :ind to in- 
struction in the geograpliy of Europe. We were informed 
that their instmetion extended to the language of the 
canton, its construction and grammar, and especially to 
tlie history of Switzerland *, arithmetic ; merisuratiou ; 
sucli a knowledge of natural idiilosophy and meclranics 
as miglit f'uabie thcTTi to explain t he chief phenomena of 
nature and tho mechanical forces ; some acxpiaintaiicc 
w itii astronomy. They liad continual Ic-ssons in pedagogy, 
or thci theory of tlie art of teaching, whieli tliey juactised 
in the neighbouring villagfj school. AV’^e were assured that 
their instruction in the lloly Scriptures, arid other religious 
knowl(;dge, was a constant subject of solicitude. 

The folhnviug extj-acd from Vehrli’s address .at the first 
evamination of the pupils in 11137, will best explain the 
spirit that govwrn.s the scMuinary, and the attention paid 
1 isi.Ti! to ^ve beli(:V* has becni too oltcni neglected in 
tliis conutry- -the e(lueation of the heart and feelings, as 
distinct iVom the cuHivation of the intellect. It may a]> 
pear strange to barglisli habits to assign so proinhn’nt a 
phu'c in an educaUiojial institution to the folfowing points, 
hilt the indication licre given «tf the wuptu'ior care bestowed 
ill t 1‘0 formation of the eluu’aeter to what is given to the 
;;.{'jpiisitk>n of knowledge, forms in our view the oliief charm 
Mid merit ill this and sineral other Swiss seminaries, and 
is what we luive laboured to imyiress on the institution we 
iia\x' founch'd. d'o those who can enter into its spirit, the 
following extract will not aitpcav tinctured with too 
sanguine views ; — 

‘ The coui'se of life in this seTiiinaiy is threefold. 

‘ 1st. I.afc in tlio honic circh', or family life. 

‘2d, lafe in tlie scdiool-room. 

‘ 3d. l.jife beyond tlie walls in the cultivatiim of the soil. 

‘ I place the family life first, for hero the truest (alucr,- 
tion is imparted j here tlu; future teacher can best receive 
tliat cultivation of tlie character and feelings wliioli will 
lit him to direct those xvbo are intrusted to liis care in tlie 
ways of piety and truth. 

‘ A well arranged family circle is the iihicc where each 
meimier, by participating in the otiicr’s joys and sorrows, 
pleasures and misforiames, by tcacJiing, advice, consoJatioTi, 
and example, is inspired with aeutimeiits of Hiuglo-minded- 
ness, of charity, of mutual coniidouec, of iiobie thoughts, 
of high feelings, and of virtue. 

‘ In such a, circle can a tnic religious seusc take the 
firniest and the deepest root. Here it is that tlie priuciplcs 
of Chri.^itian feeling can best be laid, wliero oyiportunity is I 
continually given for the exi'rcise of affection and charity, i 
which are tho first virtues that should distinguish a 
teacher’s mind. Here it is tlwt kindness and earnestness | 
can most surely fomi tlie young members to bo good and ! 
intelligent men, and that each is liiost willing to leani and i 
receive an impress from his fellow. He wdio is thought up I 
in such a circle, who thus recognises all bis fellow-tncn as 
brothers, serves them with willingness whenever he can, 
treats all his race as one family, loves theiWi and God their 
father above aJ], how richly does such a one scatter blos«H 
*in^n* around! What oamestiiess does ho show in all his 
doings and conduct I what devotion especially does he dis- 
play m the t)nEfino^ of a teacher ! ifpw differently from 
him does that toaster enter and leave his school wiioso 
feelings are dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never 
beats m unisoh with the iovs of fa mik life ! 

‘ AVliero is supb a teaciier as Hfcye described. pioiM; 
pleasantly doonpied ? In his sidioOTmiongst bis chU^^, 
vi'ith them In the hotwe of Gad oi* in the family cifole, mni 


wherever lie can be giving or receiving instruction. A 
great man has expressed, perhaps too strongly, “ I never 
wish to see a teacher who cannot sing.” With WSPn 
I would miiiutaiu that a teacher to whoiii a sense of the 
pleasures of a well-arranged family is wanting, and who 
fails to recoguise iu it a wcll-groiiudcd religious inffnence, 
bhould never enter a school-room.’ 

A.S \vc returned from the garden ■with the pupils on the 
evening of tho first day, we stood for a few mmutes with 
Vohrli in the (‘ourtyard liy the sliorc of tlic lake. The 
pupils liad ascended into the class-rooms, and the evening 
iicing trainpiil and warm, tho windows were throw'n up, 
and we shortly afterwards heard them sing in excellent 
liannony. As soon as this song had ciiascd, we scut a 
message to icipicst anothev w lili wdiioli we had become 
familiar iu our visits to tho Swiss scliools ; and thus, in 
succe.ssion, we calk’d ibr song after long of Nagcli, ima- 
gining that we were only directing them at their usual 
hour of instruct ion in vocal mnsij*. 'J'hcrc was a gntat 
charm in tlijs srimple but excellent liannony. Wlien we 
had liKtened^fecfti ly an hour, Vtdirli hivited us to ascend 
into the room k tore the pupils wore assembled. We Ibl- 
lowcd him, and on entering the apartmeur, great was our 
surprise to discover the wliole school, during the j)eriod 
we had listenial, liad b(!en chetTikg with songs t heir even- 
ing employment of iiecling potatoes and eulting tlie stalks 
from the green vegetables and beans which tln^y had 
gatliercd in the garden. As wo stood there, they renewed 
their choru.se8 till prayers were announced ; supper had 
been previously taken. After prayers, Vohrli, walking 
about tlic apartment, oonver«ed*\vitli tliem familiarly on 
the occurrences of the day, mingliiig with Ids conversation 
such friendly admonition .'is sprang from the iiuddents, 
and then, lifting his hands, lie recommended them to the 
jirotcction of Heaven, and disinls.scd them to rest. 

W 0 spent two days with groat interest in this establish- 
ment. Vchrli had ever on his lips, ‘ We are iK-aeants’ sons j 
we would not he ignorant of our duties, but God forbicjl 
that Knowledge should make us despise tlie simplicity of 
our livo'. 'I'Ik: eartli is our niotlurr, and we gather our 
food from >.er breast ; but wliile we peasants labour for our 
daily food, w(‘ may learn many lessous from our mother 
earth. Tliore is no knowledge in books like an immediate 
conversi? with nature, and those that dig the soil have 
nearest coiimuinion with her. Believe me, or believe me 
not, this is tlie tlio light th.'it can make a peaKuntV lifr 
sweet, and his toil a luxury. I know it, for see, my hands 
are horny with toil, ^fhe' lot of men is very equal, and 
wisdom consists iu the discovery *of the truth, that what is 
viUiuHt is not tlie source of sorrow, but that which is 
within. A peasant may be happier than a prince, if Ids 
conscience be pure before (vod, and he learn not only con- 
tentment, but joy in tbi' life of labour wbiidi is to prepare 
him for the life of heaven.’ 

This was the tlieiiie always on Vehrli's lifts. Kx]ir(^ssed 
with more or less persi)ieuity, his main t hought seemed to 
be th;it jioverty, rightly understood, was no uiisfortunc. 

He regjirded it as a spliere of hunnm exertion and liuman 
trial jireparatory to the change of existence, but offering 
its own sources of enjoyment as abundantlj as any other. 

‘ We are all equal,’ he said, ‘before God ; wfiy slionld the 
sou of a peasant envy a priiK'c, or tho lily an oak ? arc 
they not both God’s creatn res 

AVe wero greatly elftinned in this school by the union of 
comparatively Idgli intelleetnal attahnnonts among tho 
scholars with the utmost siin]>licily of life, and cheerfulness 
in tbe humblest menial labour. Their food was of the 
coarsest character, consisting clviefly of vegetable.^, soups, 
and very brown bread. They rose between four and five, 
took tbree meals in the day, the last about six, ajid retired 
to rest at nine. They seemed happy in their lot 

Some of the otliei* uornial schools of Switaerland art} 
rciiiaikable for the same simidicity in their domestic ar- | 
Tangements, though the students exceed in their mteUec^^ 
tual attaiinueTits all notions prevalent in Englai^d of what 
should be taught in such schools. Thus, in the normal 
school of the canton of Berue, the pffmis worked in the 
fields during eight hours of the day, and spent the rest in 
intellectuanabour. Tliey were clsid in the ooareest dresses 
of the peasanlay, wore wooden shoes, aagd were without 
stockings. Their intelleotuaV attailS^OntS, however, would 
have enabled them to put to ShftmO thO masters of most 
ofourbestcletiientaiy^^OOis. ^ ' 

Buch men, we felt «daie4> ^uld go fbrth cheerfully to 
their humbio village hoinea to ififsead the doctrine which 
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Volirli peace and contentment in virtiiotn) exer- 

tion ; and men similarly trained appeared to us best fitted 
for the labour of reclaiming the pauper youth of England 
to < lie virtues, and restoring them to the liappiness, of her 
best instructed peasantry. 


1J'.GAL PROVISION FOR THE POOR NOT PRECLUSIVE OF 
PRIVATE CHARITY. 

Mr William Palmer, barrister- at-1 aw, in an able pamphlet 
on tlie ‘ Pi inciplcs of the Legal Provision for the Relief of 
the Poor,’ recently pnlilislied (Butterworth, London), thus 
meets ‘ the common objection that there is no charity in 
tlic legal provision for the poor, because it wants the voiiin- 
[ tary'cliaractcr of cli;irity ; exciting no charitable feeling in 
I the disiiensers, and no gratitude in the receivers of relied!, 

I but rather placing the tivo classes in a slate of eontcnlion 
and mutual ilhwill, one seching to pay as little, the other 
to get as much as they can.’ * Tins objection,’ says Mr 
Palmer, ‘seems grounded on a wrong understanding of 
the law. The charity of tlie legal ju-ovision is not the 
charity of the individual rate-iiayers or poor-law officers, 
but the charity of the^uatitm, or of its rulers in their 
public capacities. So far as tlie rate-] layers arc eon- 
eeirned, in order to be ei'idaiii, it must be counmlsory ; 
and poor-law commissioners, guardians, and relieving 
oflicers, arc merely the iustruineiits of its adiuinistratiou. 
Bo far as these jiartics are concerned, it wants the volun- 
tary character of cliarii^' ; and the ])Oor may reasonably 
feel under no special obligation to tlie individuals for 
the relief to wliicli they are entitled by tlie law. But 
on the part of the nation and its rulers, the legal j»ro- 
viston is clearly voluntary ; and wlicrt; founded, as was the 
poor-law of KliBabefcli, on a principle of charity, calk for 
the gratitude of the poor to the nation, and to tlic j ml die 
aiithointy by which it was ordcjred. Even y individual also 
of the nation is a sliarcr in the national virtue ; and if the 
rate-payer pays cheerfully, considering tlic charitable pur- 
poses of the rate, and the poor-law olHecr similarly ad- 
ministers the charitable law in a cliaritable .Hpirit, they 
will win for themselves some further share in the charity 
of the nation, and will deservi^, and, I trust, gcuerally oli- 
tain, tlie j^atitvide of the jioor. * It is said tliat the 
legal provision destroys private charity ; in which case, 
indeed, it would do more harm than good. For the law 
can Bcarcely do more than uniformly jirovidt tlic lueana of 
subsktence ; while y>’'ivat/5 charity, expanding according to 
the circimistances of the case, slumld be limited only by 
the extent of the necessities of the pior or tlie ability of 
the rich. And if private charity was destroyed, there 
would be no security for the coutiuuance of the law. The 
p<iople, T>y desuetude, would lose tlie charitable habit ; and 
the legal provision would soon lie condemned by public 
opiniph. But the legal provision has no such general ope- 
ration. It tnay usefully leriiovc the nceessity ffir zm/iscri- 
mnaie alms-giving ; which wastes the iik^sus of tlic cliarit- 
able, who are not alw^ays tlie wealthiest, to encourage 
idleness and mendicity, while honest want k nnrelicved. 
Indiserimiuato ahiifci-giving aiipears necessary in its absence ; 
lor lew have both leisure and abjlity to imiuire into the 
cases of the poor, or the means of linking employment, tlie 
legitimate test of destitution. Hence, if the relief of tlic 
pOOjt were left to private charity, the luajority would often 
gii% indiscriminately, or sutler want tp he uiireruwed. But 
the legal provision for the poor supplies a ready test of 
destitution, and should be a guarantee to tilie private in- 
dividual who would not enwurage the idle beggar, that 
the necessities of the really destitute will certainly he re- 
lieveil. * * It has been justly observed, that “the muni- 
cipal laW', which enforces an annual rate for the support of 
the ])Oor in every parish, presents m S/Asiaek to the cxereise 
of charity in every department, jsublic or private.” The 
oliarity of individuals should rather be stimulated by the 
public charity of the law, which should never supersede, 
but only be supplementary to private charity. Buch, uh- 
questionably, was the intendon of the legislature in tlie 
roign^pf KliBabeth, who, While the chufCn put forth her 
botnilies to move compassion to the t>oor and needy, at 
the same time perfected the law for the reli^ of the igior, 
and p^©d other excellent statutes fur this ehcoutMemdfit 
Ofjwivate oharitablo foundations. And such, I amkehiSttd, 
has boon the operation of the law. /The stream of chiofitV 
i«* low the sucoeisling ceiRtiry ; mhd 

onpply may bate fidien aiiort of the 


demand, I know not j^he nation more rich in charitable 
foundations, or more ready than the English to relieve 
sufiTering, whetlier at home or abroad.’ 

CUNNING AND DISCRETION. 

Cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks at 
nothing which may iriajce them succeed. Discretion lias 
large and extended vici;^, and, like a well-formed eye, com- 
mands a wliole horizon/ cunning is a kind of short sighted- 
ness, that discovers the minutest objects which are near at 
hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. Dis- 
cretion, the more it is disqpvered, gives a greater authority 
to the person Avho possesses it : cunning, when it is once 
detected, Joses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
liringing about even those events w'hich he nii^^t have 
done liad lie passed only for a plain man. Discretion is the 
jK'rleetion of reason, and a guide to ufl in all the duties of 
life : cunning is a kind of instinct that only looks out after 
our immediate interest and welfare. Discretloxi is only 
fonml in men of strong sense and good iiuderstandings : 
cunning is often to he met with in bnitoa themselves, and 
in persons wlio nrc but the fewest removes fimn them* In 
sliort, eiinnhig i§ only the mimic of discretion, and may 
pass upon weak nn’u in tlu* same manner as vivacity is I 
often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. — AdUison. I 

PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE ! 

It is not well that a man should always labour. Hk 
temporal as well as spiritual interests demand a cessation , 
in the! deelino of life. Some years of ijuiet and reficetion ! 
arc necessary aftc^r a life of industry and activity. There 
is more to concern him in life than incessant occupation, 
and its product — wealth. He who fias lieeu a slave all 
his days to one monotonous mechanical pavuit, can hardly 
be fit for another world. The release from toikiu old age 
most men have the |)rospeetive pleasure of ; and in the 
reality, it is as pleasing fis it is iiHcful and salutary to tlie 
mind. Bnch advantages, liiAvcver, can only be gained by 
prudence in economy in youth ; we must save, Hke the ant, 
before we can liope to have any rest in the winter of our 
days. — /^oo/i! (•/’ /<pnbols. 


THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 

RV JiAVin LESTER RirilARDSON, ESq. 

As memory pictured happir'r hours, huino-sickiioss seized my iienrt ; 

1 never thought of ir^nirlish land hut burning tears would start ; 

The faces of faniiHiir friends would haunt mo in my sleep, 

I cla«pcil their thrilling hands in mine, then woke again to weep ! 

At last my siiirit's fevered dreams ho wrought upon my frame, 

That life itstdf uncertain seemed, as some worn taper's flame; 

Till oV'r the wide blue waters borne, from regions strange anil far, 

1 saw dear Albion’s bright cliffs gleam beneath the morning's star. 

That mditint sight redeemed the past, and, stirred with transport 
wild, M 

I trod the swift bark’s bounding deck light-hearted as a chiloy 
And when among iny native fields 1 wandered in the sun, 

It seemed as if my mum of Ufo had only Just begun. 

Th e shining golden butter-cup— the daisy's silver crest— 

The living gems of every hue on nature’s verdant breast — * . 

The cheeiTul songs of British birds that rose <'rom British treeih- 
Tbe fragrance from the blossomed hedge that eame on every breexo— 

The w'hite cot imeping through the grove, its blue smoko In the sky— 
The rural group of ruddy boys that gaily loitered nijdi— 

The silent shfpiii-besprinkled hill— the rlvulct-water^ vale— 

The lonely lake where brightly shone the fisher’s sun-lit sail ; 

Awdiilo thcAe seemed illusions brief of beauty and delight, 

A dear but transitory dream— a mockery of the night— 
h'or often In my slumbering hours, on India's sultr>’ strand, 

In visions scarce less palpable 1 haUed my native land. 

But w hen upon my wildering doubts refioctlon fiashed the truth, . 
Oh ! never in my childhood years, nor in my fervid youth. 

So deep a raptum thrilled my twepst as while I gsx^ U^'ound, 

And recognised the tlioUsand chsftns that hallow Etiglish jground ! 
—Uterary J^ves* 

Publislied% W. and MIIakbkas Steoet, l^nburgh laidii 
90 iHpeat, XltepiV i «nd, wtth thair permisston, by W. a 

. Oka, Ajmpn Corner, hy W. and |L Cha wnAno, 

■ ■ 'Edhtbutii^. ' 
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A VISIT TO THE CHARTER HOUSE. 
On a kte occasion 1 had the satisfaction of fulfilling a 
long-expressed desire to visit the CliJirter House. Rich 
as tlie tnctropolis is in beneficent institutions, I doubt 
if any can be compared in point of gracious munifi- 
cence to this venerable establishment. Originating in 
the philanthropy of a wealthy English commoner, it is 
English throughout in its character and arrangements 
— English in its old-established respectability— English 
in its bounteous management — English in the domestic 
comforts of its ‘ancient gentlemen’ — English from the 
neat and antique chapel to the roaring kitchen, with 
its jolly row of spits, its dining-hall and ‘ buttery-hatch.’ 
It can scarcely be that the world contains the equal, or 
anything nearly the equal, of this cozy establisliment, 
where a man would be sharp-sighted indeed who could 
detect a vestige of scraping economy, shabhiness, or 
mean indiflerence to feelings. The Cliarter House is a 
‘foundation:’ a ‘Charity’ would clearly be a misap- 
! plication of terms. 

We get to the Charter House by going through Smith- 
field market. Having passed this pleasant zoological 
resort, we hold on by a thoroughfare towards the north, 
and then turning up a short street to the right, find 
ourselves at an old-fashioned-looking archway. This 
gives entrance to a quadrangle, through which we are 
led to anotlier of similar appearance — the whole being 
an assemblage of buildings in the Elizabethan style, 
cnclnskfil green and sunny squares, and forming, as one 
cau fancy, a regular fortalice of good living and tranquil 
®ddy corner into wliich any of us would 
be thankful to find ourselves drifted after a life of expe- 
dients, misfortunes, and all sorts of annoyances. With 
the murmur of city sounds dying away in our ears, do 
we enter the inner quadrangle, where the spectacle 
of silence and repose — the casements thrown open to 
admit the iVesh air into the neat apartments, and 
groups aged brethren sunning tliemselves on 

seats out-of-doors— presents a pleasing antithesis to 
the struggle gpliig on at a short distance without 

Coverihg, one way and another, as much jas fifteen 
acres, and sHuated beyond the walls of London, the 
Charter Hou^ wi^ at one time surrounded by fields, 
and formed a oanvent of Carthusian monks— a ‘ domus 
Salutatiouis Matris Dei Ordinis Cartusiensis’— and 
hence its modem name, which is but a variation of the 
term Chartreuse. . The establishment, including a place 
of sepultiire Ihr the poor/ ^as founded on a complete 
and and gen- 

tiettian, W a retainer of Edward 

IIL, and 137 L was solemnly en- 

iin presence'^ 

; .The'mouM^^ 

these '.'toiafe 


continued in the enjoyment of its endowments and 
privileges the ‘fatal reign of King Henry VIII.,’ 
when it per*>fi.iri in the general havoc of the religious 
houses.* 

Cleared out, and wdth revenues confiscated, the monas- 
tery and its site were granted to'* Edward Lord North, 
a lawyer and courtier, who liad the happy knack of 
squaring liis religious opinions with whatever chanced 
to l)e uppermost throi^li the perilous reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward \T, Mary, and Elizabetl^; and accord- 
ingly had the good fortune of Aways preserving the 
royal favour. Elizabeth, sliortly after her accession, 

* Kcareroft, the historian of the Charter Hodse, gives the follow- 
ing straightforward account of this barbarous affair 

* This monastery continued to flourish, and was endowed with 
great privileges, till the fatal reign of King Henry vni.; In uio 
beginning of the SOth year of which John Howgton, prior of thla 
monastery, and H umphi’cy Midylmore, the procurator, were im- 
prisoned in the Tower of I^ondou for itsf using to swear to the suc- 
fcasion, as then sottled by act of parliament, and to aoknowledgo 
King Henry Vn I. head of the church of England, expready re- 
noitiudng the poi^e. But after ii month's impriaonmetit tliey com- 
plie<i, and both, with some others of tlie inona9tei*y, Bworo what 
was required of them, and gave an Authentic certificate thereof 
under their hands the same day, namely, tho 29th of May 1534. 
However, the mn^iur part of the convent then refused, 'till, after 
a very mature deliberation, they likevrtso swore, and eabsoiibed 
what was roqiiired of them on tho Gth of June following. But 
Prior Howgton could not hold his tongue, and was convicted of 
si)eaking against the king and his Bupremacy, when it was now, 
by a particular act of parliament, made ‘trejwson to do it, and to- 
gether with two other Carthusian priors, originally monks of this 
convent, and a monk of Sion'housc, condemned on the same ac- 
count, ha^xged, drown, and quartered on the 4th of May 1535; 

I Stow jdaceth this on tho 29th of April, bufrl choose rather to follow 
Maurioe Chaimey or Chancy, who was then a monk of the con- 
vent, and hath wrote a treatise entitled Passio Octockeim Carthu~ 
gianonm [Tho Sufl’erings of Eightetm Carthusians], on purpose to 
celebrate Prior Howgton and the suffering monks of this convent 
as martyrs for truth ; for it is most probable ho, is right in the 
particular dates. The heads anti quarters of thCso unhappy suf- 
I ferera were fixed up in thoenost proper places, to strilfo terror into 
the monks; and particularly t)ne of tho foro-qoarters of Prior 
Howgton was put over the giuat gate of the Charter House, w n 
W'aming to the convent. But notwithstanding this, Humpbroy 
Midylmore— who W been the year before imprison*^ with tl|i« 
prior— William Kxmen, and Sebastian Kudigate, three of the chief 
I monks of the convent, were soon after apprehended, <g>hdexddii^, 
and executed for the same crime — namely, 0]| the, i9tb. Of jtiiia 
■ lass.' * ■ "'i. 

In a similarly cool and precise way Bearcroft proceeds tb nic- 
tate how other ten monks, having revised to ^enqtm^ theit 
nlons in terms of the ‘new statutes enacted/ were 
close confinement in Newgate, and there ni|^ of 
and died : the tenth alone recovereb ; he» «!»; had he^ have 

sank under the horrors of the foul deuk Vlfiah he in^ 
panions had been immured ; ‘ for he W4» lei^ to 
above four years, and was at length on ithof Novem- 

her 1541.' . The regaining ooimni, tertiSad by 

tiMMe atroolom orwdtiee, and moiw obm in their doc- 

tufnes, xeiidBlied en^wments, anunuit- 

:;ing< aanifitl«i, : 
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Vohrli taught honour of visiting him at the At fii^st the yearly v^alue of the lands conveyed for the 

tion ; jwul *ntJ'ous 0 , where she was courteously entertained maintenance of the establishment was £8500 ; from 
for tl»e Koger, son of Lord North, sold Charter which, a century ago, it had increased to £6000. and 

1 t Duke of Norfolk for L.2500, and this now it is understood to amount to about £25,000 — a 
nest jjjg residence in town, till revenue, as I have said, muniflcently distributed ac- 


ofter created Earl of SufTolk. veneration to any objut of p:;rtu*ular mtclest or un- 

*Of this Earl of SufJblk, AfrJSutton hou^ 4 ht Charter I knovin antiquit v. 

House, and dispose*! i>f it in the foundation ot the ///<- | Alter looking througli and admiring a few of the 
sent moiit noble huspiUd. And thus the soil v lueh of dw( Ihngs of the bretlireii, each of wbont has a separate 
ancient ame was given by Sir Walter dc Manny, a j apartment n ith his name inseribed on the door, we pro- 
knight and a soldier, fv.r The seimlchre of poor men I t ceded across tlu inner lourt to a passage or cloister 
when they were dead, is now h> 'Thomas Sutton, an ‘ whieh, iiniidi.1 some of the old(‘r parts of the strueture, 
esquire and a boldier, eonverU^d and consecrated to t!ic 1 Ic.ni'. to t!»(‘ cliapel. This edifice, from a date on tlie 
Bustcnancc of the poor and impotimt wiiilst t!ie> live, roof, appears to iiave llben erected in 1612, though then 
Aud therefore a man may trulj’ apply to this place the i 'ost likp]} a re-creation of the chapel formerly on the 
Baying of the Uoyal Prophet: -** 'Thon, Lord, of th} sj >t. Of a M,uare form, divided in the middle by f mr 
goodness, hast preparM it for the pooi, fo^ tkc lam )ui pillars of th*‘ Tuseaii order, the interior is liand&omely 
of our religiOxi, that hath produ(*ed such a work of i<ut> fith d up with pews, desks, and stalls of oak, tastefully 


and charity os never was in the (Jhrlsti:in world; naj, ornamtnted. At the corner of the aisle on our left is 


tli© eye of time itself did never see the like.” ’ 


the tomb ot the foiindt'r, a line piece of workmanship, 


From this right excellent and jhous flight (tf Bearrroft extending fnijn the floor to nearly the roof. On the 
(thcMvorthy preacher at the Clmrtcr House somewhat wall of the u^jIo fqipositc* is a figure of the late Lord 
upwards of a century ago), we come down to a few plain Ellenborougii, who was buried in the vaults lieneath ; 
particulars respecting tlie founder, ^Ir SutUin. I'liib his e.irly education in the Charter House having raised 
gentleman, a descendant of the Suttunh in Lincolnshire, a desire in his mind to l>e buried within its precincts. A 
was born in the year 1.032, and liaving received number of other incniorials of the dead are seen on the 
genteel education,’ entered himself a student of law at walls around, chiefly, however, of aged functionaries of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Becoming tired of this sedentary life, the ebtahhshmcnt, 

he went abroad, spent some years as a soldier, and From chapel cloister we are conducted into a pile 
ultimately beoaine a merchant in Ivondoii, where, * if of ancient building, formerly a portion of the palace of 
tradition will be allowed of any ^irce, it is strong,’ that the Duke of Norfolk, and containing some apartments 
he was the wealthiest tradesman and ship-owner in the of great interest to the visitor. Ascending a broad old- 
city. Like many great men, however, before and since, fisliioned staircase of oak, decorated with carving, we 


- committed to the Tower in 1569 for his projected mar- cording to the intentions of the founder, 
riage with Mary Queen of S(‘ots. Liberated in 1570, The Charter House presents a remarkable instance 
on his promise ‘ never to think more of that maWh,’ of a reformed monasluc establishment standing almost 
he again resided in Cvhartcr House till his recommit- in the heart of the ihetropolis. Comprising an entire 
ment on accusation of the same oflTenne,. for wdiich he communit^’^ within itself, and strictly exclusive iu its 
finally suffered with tlie loss of his liead. Queen Eliza- rules and regulations, Hs history and transactions are 
beth, considering the state safe by his death, ‘ was best known to its menibers, as was not unusually the 
pleased to restore the family in blood and to the estate,’ ease with large religious establishments in former times, 
and Charter House came to the share of liord Thoni.is As most of the brothers, previously to their becoming 
Howard, the unfortunate duke’s second sou. We must so, have been more or less intimately mixed up with 
allow old Bcarcroft to tell what happened next in bis the great world of business without—not a few having, 
own way. ■ hy misfortunes, been reduced from the greatest afiSu- 

*King dafnes, on his succession to tl»o throne of Eng- cnee to a state of comparative poverty — the collegiate 
land, wgs pleased to show a very remarkable regard to and conventual character which the establishment has 
the family of the Howards, as having been sufferers for preserved is somewhat singular. There is a recluse 
his mother the Queen of boots. And out of an especial silence which must strike every one on entering the 
respect to Ix»rd Thomfis Howard (and at the same time exterior court; it breathes of retirement from the 
to imitate th( steps of (^uecn Elizabeth), when the lord world, and absence from care and bustle; and the 
mayor and aldermen mid five Jmndred ot the chief eiti- spr'ctacle of aged men flitting about at the hours of 
zens, all in velvet gounis and gold cliaiiis, met his Ilia- prayer or dinner, in their monkish -looking cloaks, 
jesty on horseback at f\tamford Hill, no.ai Highga^c, on carries oiu* in imagination back to the days of the Car- 
the king’s approach t(» wards Lofidon from Scotland, on timsians and their patron, Walter de Manny. The 
the 7tii of May 1 6().‘J, cis majestj pltased to be con- \try jiorlcr. (pialifitd by a thirty gears’ servit'C tinder 
ducted in a grand prot'cssioii to Charter House, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bisliop of IjOU- 
keep Ids court there four (la\s, and before his dci>arture don, lias a penitential air about him; and you eannot 
on the I Ith of .May, to make more th.au eighty knights, but adniiic the quit‘t and diToroiis m.'umer in which he 
to do this loid more abundant lionour, v bom be soon marshals you tbiough the cstiiMjhhnie«it, pointing in 
after created Earl of buflolk. veiieralioii to any objut of p:;rtieular iiitclest or un- 


he experienced no^ great degree of happiness from the are led into a large room, in the progress of restoration 
wonderful success of his undertakings. ‘And now from decay, hung witli tableaus of old tapestry, and 
[1590] advancing in years, being himself without issue, ornamented in an appropriate s^le on tlie roof. Frpm 
he grew sick of the great multiplicity of his affairs, and the royal arms over the huge fireplace, wo learn that 
began seriously to reflect that he walked in a vain the embellishments are of an era subsequent to the 
shadow, and disquieted himself ift vain, while he heaped inion ol the crowns. The walls, unless wliere tgpestrled, 
up riches, and could not tell who should gather them ; have been lately covered with modern paper-hc^lqgS — 
and therefore contracting his great dealings, he brought an instance of bad taste somewhat unexmeted in sqch a 
them into so narrow a compass as permitted him to quit scene. In the same building, and on tie gronnd^fiootf 
London, and to reside at one or other of his country is shown the Grand Hall* a lofty and spacioUB ^partr 
Beats, for he had purchased several good estates* — in- ment, more like a church than a hall* used for the 
dhdtng the (''harter House, which, with the orchards purposes of a dining-room. At the north end ot this 
aoddgmens belonging to it, cost him L.lfl.000. This noble apartment there is a music-gallery* which com- 
and benevolent man died in 1611, having municates with a similar gaBei^ on the east side over 
by ^ill endowed the Charter House os an the fireplace, forjoectators. On the south or upper 
lQig#i|ll the reception of decayed merchants and end of the hall portrait of Mr Button, dtessea 

9m fho edocaUon oi; poor children, the foudda-. in a black robe, Wbd ffl a chair, and hd^lug in hl» 
ilou feeing incorporated by letters patent of James I right hand the of the Charter tottse. This 
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fine apartment, which appears to4iave been the ban- 
quetting-hall of the Duke of Norlblk, is now used by 
the officers of the house and the brethren : the former 
tak6 their repast under Mr Sutton’s portrait, at a table 
placed crosswise ufon an elevated part of the floor, and 
the latter sit at tables arranged longitudinally on each 
side of it. An adjoining and loi^-roofed apartment is 
pointed out as having been the Refectory for the lay- 
brothers and assistants of the Carthusian monks. By 
a door at an angle in this room you descend into an 
ancient cloister of great lengtl^ facing a wide and open 
area, now used as a playgroimd for the boys at the 
Charter House school. It was the period of vacation 
at the time of my visit, and therefore having seen no- 
thing of the educational part of the institution, I am 
unable to ofler any opinion of its character. 

A few particulars respecting the internal arrange- 
ments of the general establishment will probably not 
be unacceptable. The brotherhood, eighty in number, 
is governed by a master, who is generally resident, 
and who has all the power formerly vested in an abbot 
or prior by the ancient rule of St Benedict. The 
brothers, for examine, are enjoined to pay him im- 
plicit obedience, and always to stand bar(*-headed 
in his presence. No brotln^r must absent himself 
without his permission ; be has the power to punish 
the refractory by fine as wtU as b}" suspension from 
coinnums; and if necessary, with consent of the other 
governors, he tain proceed to tlic* length of expulsion, 
lie is assisted in administration by various autlio- 
ritios, nil resilient within tlie walls of the founda- 
tion, Ampng ‘these may be nientioned the preacher. I 
the reader, the registrai* the medical ofliccr, the man- j 
cipl(;, or liouse steward, and, within the last fifteen j 
years, a matron, formerly, with tlie exiicption of the ] 
nurses, who clean tiu; rooms of the members, and other- j 
wise attesui upon them, females wvto excluded from the | 
estahliidiment. . this injunction has, however, been most i 
properly abated, and. among the general improvements, 
the institution of matron has he(*ii not the least bene- 
ficial to the niemhers. 

The church service is performed regularly twice a-day, 
morning and evening, in the heautiiiil eliapel of the 
estahlishmeiit, and on one of these occasions at least, the 
brothers arc expected to give attendance. (.)n Sun- 
days and saints’ days the seholars on the foundation, 
and pupils, attend and assist in the services. The 
greatest liberality i.s exercised with respect to the out- 
door recreation of tlie members, who are no way re- 
strained in going out or paying visit.s to friends daily 
within ioii;<onahlc hours; and they are ijcrmitted to 
be absent for a certain number of weeks annually, 
during wdiicli they are entitled to a pecuniary allow- 
ance. A bell is regularly rung at eight o’clock in 
winter, and nine in summer, to summon eueh of the 
brothers home as may he absent. An hour after this 
long-established warning, the gates are closed, and those 
who make their appearance later are reported to. the 
master, who, however, kindly overlooks an occasional 
trespass in this respect. There is one peculiarity 
attending the ringing of the evening hell calculated to 
excite pious refle(?tions among the aged brethren. It 
tolls as many times as there are brothers on the founda- 
tion j and if one dies, his demise is made knowui by the 
bell tolling one less, until his place is filled up by a new 
appointment. A veteran dramatist and poet, over, 
whom the Charter House has l>eneficeatiy thrown 
mantle, piit into our hands the following com- 

posed in reffirenoe to this touching indication that a 
brother had taken his departure 

oit at close of parting day; 

. w^en VXhi has w tho sky 
l%a ttiyeller pausi^ oh y ^ 

' ’To list tlie Charter’s evening bell J 

■■ '■ ' Ih'RaavOn^ij# .dvrn voiod., home , 


Blent (iotiiid ! the breosi. ivitli gladness swells, 

That hears— wo but feel heavy hearted 

When one knell less in silence tells— i 
A brother hath in i>caoe departed ! 

Y'et dcatli is roblwd of half its sting, 

And e’en the grave gains calmer rest— 

To think, when heavenward, one takes wing, 

’Tw ill make some other lone henrt blest I 

In agreement with that bmacity of old usages, whether 
right or wrong, which distingiiishes most English insti- 
tutions, the brethren, till within the last fifteen years, 
continued to eat their meals ofi’ the same species of 
awkw'ard wooden discs that had been in use since 
the foundation of the llospitium. Modern plates are 
now substituted, witli the luxury of clean knives and 
forks, and all other appliances of a* respectable table. 
Thanks, likewise, to the judicious arrangements of the 
present mancjjdc, tlie dietary is of the best and most 
ample deeijjtiipt’-'n. Tic would, indeed, be a fastidious 
gonnnaiid, an-.s no true Englishman, who would quarrel 
with the following routine of dinners. On Sundays 
throughout the year, roast beef and plumpudding — the 
plums stoned, and the meat Avith* bread and vegetables 
of the finest quality, and no limit jdaced to tlie exercise 
of the brothers’ appetites. (N. B. Tlie fire in the kit- 
chen can roast iiftecn sirloins.) Mondays, roast legs 
of mutton, cold meat, and other trifles. Tuesdays, 
boiled beef and cold meat, Avith pyddings. Wednesdays, 
same as IMondays. '^rhnrsdays, roast beef and cold 
meat, with fruit pies according to season. Eridays, 
from Michaelmas to IjMtly Day, excellent pea -soup, 
.md roast and boiled pork alternately ; from Lady Day 
to Whitsuntide, pea-soup, roast veal, and bacon; and 
from Whitsuntide to Michaelmas, pea-soup, and lamb 
and peas. Saturday.'^, boiled or roast legs of mutton 
alternately, 8:dlads during the summer months three 
times a-\vock, Avith cni’umbfus, and the different vege- 
tables as they come in season. Boast goose on Michael- 
mas day, and poultry and M^ine on the founder’s day, 
the 12th of December; a gallon of ale at Christinas. 
Besides all this, w'hich constitutes the commons in the 
hall, each brother has a daily supply of bread, fresh 
butter, milk, and table-beer. I'hcy arc also supplied 
with coal, candles, and clean linen ; leaAnng nothing to 
be hought hut tea and sugar — ifrticles not in vogue in 
tlie days of the pious Sutton — but to purchase these 
and general elotliing, an allowance is made to each 
member of L.20, 12s. annually, Avliich they receive in 
quarterly instaiments. The only garment furnished by 
the house is a black cloth cloak, whicli every brother 
must Avear at dinner in the hall, and in chapel, or when 
coming before the master. It is but justice to the very 
reverend Arclideacon, the present master of the Charter 
House, to say, that, Avhilc attentive to discipline— 
wliicli is absolutely necessary — he is kind, impartial, 
and considerate, and ever read}^ to make any im- 
provement he may think will contribute to the com- 
forts of the brothers. The governors are likewise to 
be x>raiscd for the fiminess with Avliich they have re- 
sisted every attempt that has been made to dimiriisli 
the number and privileges of the brotherhood for the 
I purpose of e^irfending those of other branches of the 
' foundation, thus preserving intact the original intefi:* 
tions of the founder. 

I might enlarge on the utility of tins excellent fouri- 
dation, and perhap.s, ,^s a statist, make out some re- 
markable facts to show the advantages of tranqiiilUty 
in lengthening days beyond the usually allotted span. I 
need, however, only say, that, like annuitants getictally, 
the ancient gentlemen of the Charter House appatehtly 
enter on a new lease of life on coming into the esta- 
blishment, and in general drop off only when they 
attain an extreme old age. In illustration of this 
happy spirit of cheerfulness and vitality, 1 cannot do 
better than close my visit to the Ghiu’ter House^with 
the following huitiiorotis di^p^tb; OArOrheard between 
two brothers in the chapel bisfore service, and thrown 
•into verse by the aforesidd drathatlst and poet — poet- 
laureate, as lie may bfe hiiiliedi df the Charter House 
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‘ How find yon yourself, brother Rildlng, to-day ?’ 

Of a fellow poor brother asked mair brotlicr (itey. 

* Why, many thanks, brother ; I can't say I*m ill, 

Yot i oaimotr, exactly, somehow, say I'm well.' 

‘ Do you sleep well at night, sir ?’ inquired brother Grey, 

* Yes, I sleep pretty well, that I cannot but say ; 

I usually go to my bed about ten, 

And don't wake till the same hour next morning again !' 

‘ Well, that’s a great blessing,’ said poor brother Grey ; 
‘I'm not quite 00 Wr//, Fm sorry to say ; 

When I wake in tlm night, 'tis a full Ivonr or morcj 
Ere again I can sleep.’ ‘ Bless me, that’s a great Imre !’ 

‘ But how is your appetite?’ asked brother Grey ; 

*,Do you find, sir, your appetite falling away?’ 

‘ Why, no ; I can eat, and drink too, for that matter ; 
There's no onq more quickly can empty a platter. 

And yet, I, somehow, though I cannot tel) w)iy, 

Feel at times just a« if I was f/o/w/ to du^ 

And then I am not quite so sfrov<i as 1 ; 

My sight fiiils me sadly.’ "* You don't say so? poz F 

‘^It can’t be from qr/c, for tlu^rc’s poor brother Bell 
Is my senior three years, an<l lie’s pm-fectly well ; 

I wasA«^ eighty-one on my last imtal clay.’ 

‘ Eighty-one ! you’re a sir,’ said old brother Grey. 

‘ A positive boy ! AVhy, sir, Fm eighty- seven. 

* [ /lf> re th(' derfjtf man enters. 

But stop ; let’s l>e thinking of going to heaven ; 

Wlien we eat, drink, and sleep, well yet ain't the thing 
quite, 

Depend on it, sir, that there’s someiliinq not right P 


BAIA. 

A TALE nXUSTEATIVE OF ARAllIAX MANNEllS. 

DtJEXNG a temporary pause in tlie warfare of the French 
against the people of Algeria, an Arab encanipnient 
was pitched on the borders of the User. Apart from 
the rest of the tents was one set up on the slope of 
at whose foot flowed a small stream. Within 
tiis temporary resting-place Avere seatr I three Arabs ; 

I the eldest, though wbll stricken in years, xvas evi- 
dently one of those men privileged by nature to escape 
the infinwiries of old age. His name was Brahim-bcn- 
^ragOut-^a man universally respected by the tribes, 
mucli on account of his courage in Avar as for his 
in council. Of the two younger ineii seated 
in patriarch’s tent, the first w^as Kaddour, a rich 
xn^ber of the Geafqra tribe ; the second, Hassan, 
a Mosman of his host, who had already proved him- 
sdf a brave soldier in many battles against the French. 
SeatOd in a circle around a brazier filled Avith fire, the 
Ataba maintained a profound silence. The two younger 
men cast now and then a furtive, glance at a corner of 
the tent, where, half-concealed by the fast dimming twi- j 
light, lay an object of peculiar interest to them both. 
In fact, the tent covered a fourth being. Seated lan- 
guidly on a lion’s skin, and watching the graceful i 
forms assumed by the blue smoke of her nargmle as it | 
escaped from her beautiful lips, was Baia, daughter of 
Brahitn. It was manifest that sbe had endeavoured to 
render herself more captivat^, than usual : a necklace 
of, pond intermixed Avith adorned her neck ; 

large rings of gold encirded wrists and ankles ; an 
\ amide robe of white cashmere, open at the neiidc, and 
eanflued at the waist by a silken tissue, envelep^i her 
\ §1^0* whilst a light gold^embroidered h<M was placed 
j ^ allow her beantiftil black hair to 

j shoulders. Her eyebrows and 

' tinged Avith h^nua, and the littl^ star 

? : fiweUead liad been fresh dyed witli the. 

Baia,inherturnVfaBednottoa»rt 

- 


a look of deep interest on the faces of her com wpionSi, 
ifiumined as they were by the dull fire in the 
The situation of thq,Avhole group was painful, the mere 
so froni the deep sflence whiefi prevailed^ The truth 

is, Hassan and Kaddour Avere rivm suitors for the hapd 
of Bala, and that night they had met to. have their 
claims determined by^icr father and herself. A subject 
so deeply interesting^ all, Avas naturally slpw iii belfig 
opened, but, the silence increaMng the agitation of the 
whole party, at length Brahim determined to break 

it. He threw into a vase/ in which water was already 
heated some coffee gromid extremely fine, poured out 
the fiivourite bCA'erage, and offered it to hia guests. He 
also placed before them some tobacco, with which they 
filled tlie bowls of their pipes. Having arranged these 
preliminaries, he broke the irksome quiet by words. 

‘ Baia,* said he, ‘ sing that song Avhich you used to sing 
when I lay on the mat of suffering from the wouads I 
received from the fire of the infidels.’ 

* I will obey,’ answered the maiden. 

Baia immediately unhung from the side of the tent a 
musical instrument made of glass, in shape like a wide 
bottle, the bottom of which Avas formed by asses* skin 
! being stretched tightly over it. On this species of drum 
— called a dahourka — she struck with the tips of her 
fingers a few preliminary measures, and then commenced 
the following song : — 

1. May Allah be with you, O Son of tho Arabs! defender of 
Islninisni ! May iieacc be with you ! May happiness be yours ! 

2. When God created the fleet courser that you ride, lie called 
to Him the wind of the desert, and said to it. Bo condensed ! lie 
was obeyed ! 

.3, He took then a handful of thistnow element, +ind breathed 
iijK>n it. It Is thus that your horse was created. 

4. I’o raalv'c your heart inuccessUile to few, He took a piece of 
steel, and said to it, Bo the heart of the Arab I Ho was obeyed ! 

fi. Also, do you see him lly to the pursuit of the enemies of God! 
At the sound of his steps the Infidel lias trembled I At the sound 
of his voice he has melted like lead. 

The song was ended : but ere its delicious echoes had 
died on the ears of the two lovers, a terrible sound 
was indistinctly heard. Hassan, hitherto mute, en* 
tj’anced, now stretched out his band to impose silence, 

I His every sei'se seemed strained to discover whether 
I hia jears had not deceived him. Kaddour and the old 
I man held their breath ; and Baia, pale and tremhljng, 
j sought refuge under tlie folds of her father’s humous, 
Hassan, still doubtful as to the fatal sound, shook liis 
! haik from Jus brow, and placed his ear to the ground. 

! He had not been deceived ; the distant growl assured 
him that the dreaded lion of Mount K.arkar ai'es ap- 
proaching the tent. But if a doubt of the approach- 
ing danger still lingered, it was dissipated by the in- 
stinct of the horses attached by halters to the iimer 
circumference of that part of the tent partitioned off 
as a stable. By the trembling light of the lamp sus- 
pended over them, they were seen with outstretched 
necks, their ears throAvn forward, tlieir tails straight, thete 
nostrils widely distended, and their eyes straioiugi as if 
in a vain endeuA^our to distinguish an 
enemy. To Uic snorting of tliese horses w^e^isponjads^ 
the mournful cries of camels, and the pkmtiye 
of sheep, as they approached to s^k shelter ilieiiif vike 
tent. The truth was now confirmed. The 
of Mount Karkar, whose retreat had as 
accessible to man, ha<l chosen this pightte 
encampmeut Once assured of the appiOSKdilng dan* 
ger, Hassan and Kaddour nerved themselyet 
ter it. While mentally dejMiiPK m^aus of resiil^ee, 
they appeared calm i but it was not to withthe cild iium; 
At a distance from his triH as it 

outpost of danger, ho was 

daughter, whose hand sla^k like a leaf itif hjii own. I 
The sole resource lefr to Ifib was to ctsifid^ in tj^ coor- ! 
ago of his two guests. 

Hassan untiedglf lo^ gun of Brshim itte 
which sui^ised^^ ^ 

the 
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i^iz^ hU jpistbb, and uns)i^atiuu^his yataghan, atuck 
it into th® earth by its point, to be able the more readily 
to use it Brawm watched thes^ preparations with 
intense interest. Shddenly a light seemed to dart into 
his mind. He ejasped his daughter to his side, looked 
ea^ly at the two young men ffom one to the other, 
ana flke one inspired, he exclaimed, ‘ Glory to the Pro- 
phet! Hear me! Both of you^love Buia, Danger 
approaches. Prove the strength of your love by the 
strength of your courage, and he wlio sluill bring to me 
the skin of the Karkar lion sliifll be rewarded with her 
hand !’ On hearing these words Baia raised her eyes 
to heaven, and uttered a prayer ; then she cast a look 
at Hassan^ which asked him for the victory. Kaddour 
shuddered, and raised his Iiand instinctivel}' to his pistol. 

Brahiin having released Baia from his arms, she re- 
treated, according to his wish, into the interior of the 
tent^ 

Hardly had she disappeared, when the Hocks com- 
menced bleating in the jiarticular manner usual to 
them when their instinct reveals the api)roach of a 
wild beast. In the midst of these noises one louder, 
hoarser, more terrific wjis heard. Ilassaii raised his 
gun ; Kaddour pointed his two pistols towards the en- 
trance of the tent ; and Brahim protected the asylum 
of Baia. 

These precautions had not been taken for an instant 
ero a crash announced that tlie infuriated beast liad 
chosen Brahim’s tent for liis attack. Deceived by the 
darkness of the nigltt, and by the black covering of the 
tent, the lion h/id sprung upon it as if on some hard 
substance. •The impetus of his fall broke tlie supports, 
and the beast, frightened for a moment to find liis foot- 
ing fail him, stopped to utter a fearful roar. Nothing 
separated him from the Arabs but the camel-hair cover- 
ing of the tent, and this he sought to tear with his (dinvs. 
Hassan, still preserving his calmness, unsheathed his 
yataghan, and glided to tlie spot wdiere the lion was 
trying to tear an opening, flaking a few thrusts at 
hazard, he found at length that he had wounded his 
enemy. The beast, now more infuriated, redoubled his 
elforts ; he made an opening in the tent, and tlie destruc- 
tion of its inhabitants seemed inevitable. 

At this juncture a second calamity happened. The 
fire in the brazier having been thrown on the ground, 
had communicated its fiames to the boarded partition, 
and thence to the covering. The smoke and stench 
issuing from the latter nearly stifled Hassan, and with 
a despenite%frort lie cut a passage with his dagger 
through the burning mass, rushing forward to meet 
his enemy face to face. Happily, however, the new 
misfortune averted for a time the greater one : the lion, 
alarmed by the flames, withdrew a few paces, and 
extehded himself on the ground, eagerl}’- watching the 
prey which instinct told him must soon fall into his 
fkngs. Upon this Hassan flew to that part of the tent 
under which Baia was buried, and cutting open the 
tent cloth, extricated her senseless form, and placed 
it tb riiO open air behind the lire, which was now a 
proteeXkm the attack of the lion. Brahim had 
already ewaped— -but there was a third person to he 
flames. A violent struggle arose in 
' Hiikall'f >hreati. At this moment he could, by merely 
i rid himself of a rival ; hut the arm 

; protect the life wf Bata. 

; and Kaddour was saved. 

I time the lion was to be seen by the light of 

distance stretched on the earth, and 
Udriiig bis wounded fbot How to combat him ? Tlie 
hpd le^ fire-arms under the wrecks of their 
lold^ now told them but toO tredy 

longer any use. The fire began to 
‘ diinintdb- Wbhld^lt last long enough to keep off the ter- 

W inti) tWa partH. Die outer- 

; 2!Si' »» 


•’ MvWpamted KunetUnes 

' mate* This Is the apaitmeftt 


rible animal until they received succour? or must they 
recommence the combat w^ith their yataghauB? Sud- 
denly hope was renewed in the breasts of these unhappy 
beings. A confused sound of human voices told them 
that friends were approaching. Awakened by the 
roarings of the lion, by the explosion of the fire-arms, 
and by the light of the conflagration, several Arabs 
advanced uttering the cry of combat. TJie lion's at- 
tention w'as diverted from the victims he had been so 
closely watching. He raised his head, and turned his 
glaring eyes towards the approaching Arabs. Hassah 
whispercil to his companions that the danger had passed. 
He was right. The rescuers fired upon the boast, and 
he, furiously lashing his sides, bounded into the very 
midst of them. A cry of horror, which was succeeded 
by dreadful groans, announced that one of his new 
enemies had been fearfully disabled. But satisfied with 
having taifc|«l liumau blood, or afraid of longer faeiBg 
so many antageniats, the lion of Mount Karkur bounded 
away towards his lair. 

The rescuers now assembled around the three Arabs 
and Baia, who had recovered her senses. They extin- 
guished the flames by covering tlieni with sand. A new 
tent was raised, and tlie dispersed flocks, and all that 
the fire had spared, were reassembled. In the midst 
of the tumult Baia approached Hassan, saying, ‘ This 
night Arill I wait for you under UitJ three palm trees of 
Isscr.’ 

The 2 Vrab pressed her hand, and answered, ‘ I will be 
there.’ 

A (;oniplete calm soon reigned throughout the camp. 
Each Arab regained his tent; Brahim returned to that 
prepared for him. }iceom])auied by his daughter ; and 
Kaddour departed for the Geafera, to prepare himself 
for the hunt of the niixt day ; vvhilc Hassan immediately 
Avended his Avay towards the three palm trees of Isser. 
This spot, at some paces only from the Beui-Smiel, 
was shaded by olives, the branches of wliich were en- 
twined Avith garlands of the wild vine; enormous aloes 
and fig-trees of Barbary concealed it from every eye, 
wliilst thousands of shrubs grew among the rocks and 
stones on the edges of the river, now almost dried up, 
(_)n both sides arose the mountains of the Atlas. Tins 
A^as the rendezvous Baia had cho9eii. 

Hassan had to wait a long time ere Baia appeared. He 
folloAved anxiously with Ins eye the movement of the 
stars, AA'hich announced to him the near approach of 
day. Exhausted with bodily fatigue, and by the emo- 
tions of tlie night, his eye was often upon the jioinfc of 
closing : but the Arab soon shook off liis torpor, aroused 
as he was by the meAvings of the jackal, or by its passing 
through the shrubs. lu this state of drowsiness a hand 
fell upon Ilia shoulder. He shuddered, and raised his 
head ; Baia stood upright before him. B}^ the light of 
the stars, which, during the summer iu Africa, sparkle 
so magniflcently, he saw the young girl robed entirely 
in white ; she held in her haiid a yataghan, and ap- 
peared like one of thosfe apparitions in which the super- 
stitious Arabs implicitly believe, 

‘ You sleep, Hassan ; oh, hoAv happy are you ! As for 
me, iiital prestn^es ha\^e not ceased to assail me, and 
sleep has not once fallen on my eyelids, I tremble.’ 

* Say but one word and I shall conquer. Do you 
love me ?’ 

Baia cast a tender hut reproachful look at the Arab* 

* Does not my presence tell you enough ? This night, 

even but it is now too late, I was going to reveal it 

all to my father. I wai gt>ing to tell him that it was you 
whom I loved ; but now that Heaven has spokah by the 
mouth of my fkther, it is to you that 1 confide my fate. 
Take this Aveapon; I have brought it from t1^ wrecks 
of our tent. It was formerly worn by ^di-Ohafi, the 
celebrated Moi^bout With iti Wiili ybu eenquer. Her 
member, oh Hassrni !’ added she, ^ words 

have spoken. Go, and may HeaYCU 

In saying these wqrd8sBal|ii'dlta|i^rj^'a$ohg^ 
shrubs as a Shadow, Haisah - to ta& : 

Impose, so xmeeSsary to enaMe y^ to emtodhter the' 
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futiffues of the morning. The dawn of day found him 
on root He saddled hia favourite horse» of a milky 
whiteness, its waving tail dyed with henna. He did 
not encumber himself uselessly witli the long gun of 
the Arabs, but suspended to his saddle a hatchet of 
steel, placing in his belt his trusty pistols and the blade 
which Baia had given him. Thus accoutred, he took 
the road to the Mount Karkar, first seeking Brahim’s 
tent, to find the tracks of the lion. Baia and her father 
were upon the threshold contemplating the disasters of 
the night Hassan advanced towards them, alighted 
from his courser, and respectfully kissed the old man’s 
hand. On raising his head he perceived a tear in the 
eye of the maiden. Brahim also saw it, and in a ten- 
der tone said, ‘ my son. I give you my Idessing.’ 

Hassan departed to follow the bloody marks Mdiich the 
lion’s woun(Jfcd foot had left upon the ground, assured 
that these traces would eventually conduct him to his 
lair. After a long ride, lie arrived between two ele- 
vated mountains covered v'ith bushes and bristling 
precipices, perfectly impenetrable to aiiy otlier being 
than an Arabian lidrse. Ilassan's steed appeared to 
Sport with the difficulties of the ground. With a won- 
deriul instinct he felt t)ie soil with the end of bis lioof 
before be descend(?d tlic almost perperidinidar path 
which led to a dark abyss ; then, w licn he felt a resist- 
ance, he placed bis whole hoof on the ground, steadying 
it before he brought' bis hind leg to nuike the same i 
movement; this lirst step tentiiiiatcd, he fixed Ids 
hinder hoofs firmly on the earth ere he advanced his I 
fore foot a second time. 

By the more numerous tr<a(;es of blood, it Avas cAddent I 
that the lion liad begun on this spot to slacken his p.ace. 
But Ha8.san was far from having r(‘acbed the Karkar, 
the bare and gray sum nut of which raised itself like a 
giant in the midst of the suiTounding mountaiiis. 

After a marcli of indesc’Tihable fatigue during scA’-eral 
hours, Hassan descended into a valley at the foot of tlie 
Karkar. This valley, like a great iinmber in Algeria, 
was full of enormous rocks, torn in the course of ages 
from the face of the mountains by the rains of winter; 
other rocks, being undermined, seemed to bang in 
the air, and threatened to fall at eve ’y moment. A 
little rivulet fioAAcd s^jmcrinies noiselessly in its rocky 
bed, and at otliers bounded, to form a. cascade, over 
the crag whicli opposed its passagt*. Nature displayed 
Itll her magnificence in this place. Hassan alighted 
from his horse, henceforth useless to liim, to ascend the 
inountam in the track of the wounded lion. He took a 
little water in the holloAv of his hand, batlied the nos- 
trils of Ms steed Avith it before he allowed liim to drink 
in the stream or withdraAv the bridle;. The nobler ani- 
mal, seeing the preparations for a halt, raised liis fore 
foot, and presented it to his m.a.»5ter ; it being the cus- 
tom to prevent horses from straying by attaclimg a cord 
from a knee to the hoof, Avhich is thus prevented from 
touching the ground. But in this in stance Hassan for- 
bore to hobble bis faithful stec^d ; ‘ for,’ he said aloud, 

‘ should 1 not return, who will here be to release you?’ 

The adventuroAis Arab now took otf his burnous, or 
outer garment, tlic long folds of A^kich ipight embarrass 
his future movements, tightened his girdle, and, grasp- 
ing the axe, began to ascend the precipitous Karkar. 
That his approach might be noiseless, ho adv;^nced bare- 
footed, glioing like a jackal apjougst tbc arms of the 
cactus-trees, wdiich cover the sides of the mountain. 
Occasionally he stopped to Usten, but nothing Avas 
audible in the Jeath-Iike silence of the place but the 
beating . of his oavu heart. 

After ascendine for more than an hour, Hassan’s toils 
wero rewarded ; i?,*indeed, the sight of a monstrous lion, 
ftretehed at full length at the mouth of a cave, can be 
looked upon as a reward. The beast raised his head, as 
if jCOOscious thatjdeme one was approaching, and cast a 
mond iook arownd ; but Hassau, hidden under the broad 
tetnaihed unperceiA^ed and mption- 
again dropped his head between 
hiiji'iliMpK A calm courage now took possession of the i 


At^b’s heart as he aontemplated the iminensity of his 
danger. Armed with that cool intrepidity which is 
inspired by the fatalism that forms the strongest part 
of a Mohammedan’s creed, he advanced to the terrihlc 
attack, thinking of nothing but the will of God. Ac- 
customed as he was to hunting wild beasts, he knew 
that, face to face, adtlress, activity, and coolness, were 
preferable to arms-^articularly fire-arms, which be- 
come dangerous when injudiciously used. Thus did 
Hassan rely chiefly on his trusty hatchet to preserve 
Ills life. He waited, to ii^sure himself that the lioil slept. 
He had already rejoiced in his heart to find that the 
male, and not his partner, had remained to watch over 
the safety of their cubs — for the lioness never sleeps on 
such occasions. Being now convinced that his enemy 
slept, he rose stealthily from his hiding-place. For a 
moment he hesitated, and his firmness partially forsook 
him ; but on turning hi.s head to get a better view of the 
sleeping brute, a new stimulus to action Avas presented. 
To his astonislnnent lie beheld an Arab of the tribe of 
Geafera rapidly ascending the precipice. Hassan no 
longer hesitated. With his right liand he grasped his 
hatchet, while with his left he held a jnstol. Thus 
cq^uipped, he stepped cautiously from stone to atone 
to the spot vdicre tlic lion still slept. Twice did he 
brandish the hatchet in the air, and tAA^ice did it fall, 
each bloAv, rendering a fore foot powerless. Swift as 
lightning the assailant retreat(!d, to leave the lion to 
exhaust his fury. Tlic beast roared terrifically; and, 
rolling in anguish, scatt(.Ted about in every direction 
fragments of flint which he ground betvi'ecii his teeth. 
He endeavoured to rise; but the efibrt ‘was ^useless, and 
only increased Ins pain. By fliis time Hassan had as- 
ceiMed a projecting rock nhicli overhung the grotto, 
and fired the heavy cinirges of his jnstols into tlie 
monster’s flanks. Irritated by these new torments, the 
lion a.ssembled all Ids remaining strength to spring upon 
his enemy. He reared his wounded paAVs against the 
rock on Avhicli Hassan was stationed, and with a despe- 
rate effort bounded on the shelf, fixing Idmself tliere 
Avith his teeth. Again the Arab rpised Ids axe, but ere 
it had time to fall, a gun was discharged by another 
hand, and tlir- lion fell dead at the entrancjc of his lair. 

In nnothcr moment an Arab stood beside Hassan. It ' 
was Kaddour ; for from liim did the lion receive his 
death- Avound. * Son of the Beni-SniieU' he exclaimed, 
*it AA^as iny ndsfortunc to oAve my life to yon. You 
saved me from the flames which devoured the tent of 
Brahim. I have noAv saved you, and we ant even. This 
skin is mine!’ 

Hassan, trembling with rage, replied, * You liave not 
sHA^ed my life. The beast Avas disabled by this arm. 
Like the vulture, thou liast come to feast on the prey 
which the hunter hath slain. Away! for when the 
hmiter appears, the vulture flies!’ 

‘ This spoil is mine,’ answered Kaddour ; ‘ cursed shall 
you be if you dare to touch it !’ 

‘Son oi’ the Geafera,’ rejoined Hassan calpaly, ‘let 
us not decide this here. There are wise men in the 
camp. Do thou choowse the sheik of the Geafera, and I 
him of the Beni-Smiel ; they shall judge between us.* 
Kaddour replied, ‘ Be it so and both drawing thrtr 
small poniards, dexterously stripped off the skin of tl»e 
lion. It was agreed that in their way back each should 
carr^ trophy in turn. They regained their steeds, 
and journeyed to the camp in moody silence. 

At the sight of them, Baia’s heart, agitated betAfcen 
fear and hope, beat violently, and her eye no longer 
distinguished the objects around her. The whole ^be I 
went out to meet them, and surround them wiUi cries 
of vietpry and joy. The recking skin was placed at 
feet of Baia, and the whole tale was faithfully related by 
its heroes to the old man. 

On the morrow the sheiks of the Geafera and of the 
Beni-Smiel asseny^d under the tent of Bi^im, who 
was also present. iKhe skin of the lion was placed be- 
fore them. None other than Kaddour and HaSsau wei'e 
admitted to this council. Hassan related briefly 
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had taken place. The three judges conferred togetlilT, 
and pronounced their opinion in a loud voice, the 
widest taking precedence. Each and all of them de- 
creed that the victory belonged to Hassan ; for the lion, 
said they, in the state of feeblenesa to which he had 
been reduced, could only oder a vain and useless resist- 
ance. Kaddour departed, pale Vith rage and disap- 
pointment. Hassan went, alone^ to lay his trophy at 
the feet of Baia. . Moment of rapture I Slie was his 1 
The man, her father, smiled, and ordered the mar- 
riags^o be immediate. The pcgtion having been agreed 
to by Brahim, Hassan conducted Baia before tlie sheik 
of the Beni-Smiel, who addressed to the maiden the 
usual question. * Baia, daughter of Brahim-ben-Zara- 
gout, now% in presence of the witnesses assembled, 
do you consent to take Hassan for your spouse r’ A 
similar interrogation was put to Hassan, and the union 
was finished in these terms — ‘ The marriage is accom- 
plished ; may Allah bless it I’ 

On the next day all the relations came to congratu- 
late the new couple, and to offer presents to them com- 
mensurate with their fortune. Baia, wlio stood at the 
threshold of the tent, gave to each a handful of dried 
fruits, which she took from a basket placed beside her. 
Among those who were present at this ceremony was 
an Arab of the tribe of the Gcafera. He made a sign to 
Ilassan that he wished to speak to liirn ; tJie latter ap- 
proached. 

‘ Son of the Beni-Smiel,’ said the unknown, ‘ here 
the nuptial iwesent whieli Kaddour has charged nie to 
give to you.’ The Arab held in his baud a brass coin, 
j which he ^ddif ered to Ilassau, saying, ‘ By this pledge 
of his vengeance lie (k<:^lares unto you eternal hatred. 
The fire is kiniilcd at the foot of the niountain. It is 
there that my master awaits you.’ irassun shuddered; 
for well he knew that the ceremony his enemy had 
prepared w'ouid ratify an oath of hatred never to be 
extinguisiied hut by tlie death of one of them. To refuse 
the summons v^as impossible. That would have branded 
him with cowardic(3 ; lienee he replied, ‘ Let it be done. 
Guide me to him,’ Hassan followed tluj messenger, 
and arrived at the appointed spot. There Kaddour was 
found standing near to a fire which he had kindled 
upon a hearth, formed of three stones placed side by 
side. Kaddour instantly drew forth a coin exactly 
similar to the one he had sent to his rival, and, cast- 
ing some dry herbs into the flames, exclaimed fero- 
ciously, ‘ Where is the piece of money I sent to thee?’ 

‘ It is here!’ replied Hassan. Upon this, each put his 
coin into the fire, and when it ^vas heated, drew it forth ; 
Kaddour saying in a loud voice, ‘ Hatred to the death !’ 
placed it on the back of Hassan’s outstretched hand ; Kad- 
tlour afterwards submitted to the same ceremony, while 
Hassan repeated the words he had just spoken. The 
two Arabs now seated themselves, silently enduring the 
torture caused by the red-hot brass as it burnt its way’^ 
into their flesh. Not a movement was made, not a 
muscle quivered, no feature was allowed to indicate 
the torment they were sufl'ering. When the coin was 
epld, each throw it from his hand, and spreading some 
grains of gunpowder on the seared wound, spoke in 
grave and solemn tones — ‘ So long as this mark shall 
last, so long will I be your enemy.’ After a ceremony 
of this kind— -wliich the pnjgress of civilisation has not j 
yet done away with amongst the Arabian tijbes — no- ^ 
thio^ is held harmless from the ruthless destruction 
the infliction of which future opportunities may afford 
to either party. Even wife, children, parents, are not 
exempt from the savage fury of the sworn enemy. No 
*ties or space of time can obliterate the vow of veu- ] 
geance ^us taken by the Arab. 

Hassan leturned to his lent, determined to watch over 
bis wife^ and guard her, with untiring vigilance, from 
the machtnatione of Kaddour. He constantly wore 
arms djuriffg the dayi and at night they were never out 
of his i^ohf and^ leaving his tenfe he invariably left 
Baia trusty negro slave to watch over 

and passed away before 


anything occurred to awaken liis apprehensions. Hatred 
had either died within Kaddour’s heart, or he was plan- 
ning some elaborate scheme of revenge ; and Hassan 
remained in a state of continual suspense; but at 
lengtli his suspense was ended. One evening, on en- 
tering his tent, Hassan perceived the following words, 
in Arabic characters, traced on the sand : — ‘ 1 waited 
until you hoped, to become a father.’ He entered his 1 
dwelling overwhelmed by a terrible presentiment, whicb, 
on beholding his wife, was in a measure fulfilled. He 
beheld her on her mat writhing with pain. Hassan 
divined the truth, and a few liasty questions put to tho 
attendant confirmed it. A strange Arab had presented 
himself witli dates for sale. Baia urisuspectingly bought 
some. She had eaten them ; they -contained poison ; 
and death was fast overtaking lier. At this terrible 
information Hassan’s firmness gave way ; he groaned 
licavily ; at his wife’s feet and batliCd them with 

tears. Brffiim, who, attracted by his lamentations, had 
entered the teht, learnt the dreadful news, and endea- 
voured, by administering large draughts of asses’ milk, 
to relieve bis daughter from the V)rmeiit she was suffer- 
ing. But Kaddour had chosen his jioison too well — it 
had taken too deep a root for any remedy to avert its 
effects. Two hours of indescribalEile torture, and Baia 
M'iiH dc*ad ! 

Hassan hurried tlie distracted Brahim from the tent, 
and remained during the whole rfight with the remains 
of his well-lieloved. The next day he saw that the 
horrible words written at the threshold of the tent had 
been effaced, and otliers substituted. They ran thus — 

‘ Have I struck justly ?’ 

The body of Baia was, according to custom, enveloped 
in her wedding clothes by women of her tribe, and a 
sort of cradle was made to receive it of palm leaves. 
The corpse was borne by friendly bands to the place of 
sepulture. A weeping crowd of relations and friends fol- 
lowed. On their arrival, the remains were placed near 
the grave, and four Arabs stationing themselves towards 
the four points of the compass, exclaimed, ‘ Sons of Beni- 
Smiel, alas ! alas ! Know that Baia, the daughter of Bra- 
him-ben-Zaragout, is dead.’ To this the mourners re- 
sponded with deep groans. The pit was deep and broad, 
and at the bottom a further d(^)th was dug just wide 
enough to receive the deceased. The body w^as lowered, 
and several large stones were placed over it, their edges 
resting on the brinks of the actual grave.* The immense 
pit w’as then filled up, and several large flat stones were 
placed ul)right on the surface to indicate that the place 
was sacred — hallowed by the remains of a human being, 

Tlie crowd now withdrew to Hassim’s tent, where a 
repast in honour of the dead awaited them. It con- 
sisted of goats’-inilk cheese and cakes soaked in oil and 
butter — which are always eaten on such occasjpna, 
After all the guests had drunk coffee, each out of the 
sail ; cup, they separated. 

Hussan, absorbed by a terrible hope of revenge^ 
wdiich only relieved l^is one bitter grief— set out next 
day unattended for the mountains. lie had been directed 
to a valley where Kaddour often hunted. Thither he 
repaired, and passed a month. By night he enveloped 
himself in his^burnous, and slept under a tree ; by dxy 
he concealed himself in a spot which commanded a view 
of the whole valley, which was of immense extent. 
There, inJmoveable as the rock against which he leant, 
did he wait for his ^nemy, with that patienc^e which 
the hope of vengeance inspires in the breast of ah Arab. 
Oner:, and only once, during that time did he perceive 
Kaddour, at a very great distance, much top great to 
enable him to reach his perfidious enemy. 

One morning Hassan espied a horseman in the valley? 
his eye, sharpened by the instinct pt hhtr^^^ recognised 
Kaddour, who' was advancing By a narrow pathway 
which wound alpng the side of the mountfdn . 


* Th* so pfecautions are uSod to prevent the shifting of fli© desert 
sandH fn>m laying bare the oorpee, and ahm as a protection against 
jackals, who would otherwise disinter tl»e body. ; 
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i«a<i was w«ll chosen ; for, beinfl: coimi^etdr open and 

1 j Si. Jf i.U2^^ j 


I the ^ocioufit raptures one, and the agonies 


unsheltered, it afforded a view of everything around, of the other, that Ilassan retired, leaving the body a 
In a single spot, however, at a little distance from the prey to the beasts c^tbe desert. He mounted his horsey 
I path, there grew several shrubs, amongst which it might and directing his course northward, reached Oran, where 
be possible for an enemy to conceal himself. he entered the ranks of the French. He is now serving 

A transient smile played upon Hassan’s lips, the first amongst the irregular ipahis, or native cavalry, 
which had passed over hie countenance since the burial • ’ . ■' ' : 

MUTUAL AND PROPRIETAUY HFEASSURANCE. 
against a branch, he raised his gbn ready, when the Live- assurance being n subject of great and gr^ing 
right moment should come, to fire. Kaddour advanced interest to the public, we deem it not siiperfluOTS to 
towards the thicket, and stopped within a short dis- make a few remarks on the comparative merits of the 
tance of it to scrutinize eA’^ery leaf ; but as nothing oc- two modes — the mutual and proprietary— which now 
curred to excite his suspicions, he continued his route, contend for notice. 


Hassan took deliberate aim at his enemy, and fired. 
Kaddour fell. The ball, which had broken his arm 


The Proprietary System is that of oldest standing. 
Life-assurance was first (speaking generally) practised 


near the shoulder, obliged him to relinquish the hold of by joint-stock companies advancing money to sustain 
his gun ; but raising himself by a desperate effort, he en- the risks of business, and looking for a profit on the 
deavoured unsuccessfully to draw out his pistol. Has- capital risked. And this plan was very suitable at the 
sau in one bound stood before him, and, seizing him time, for, with the defective means of calculation which 
round the body, threw him upon the earth, and undoing then existed, life-assurance business was as much a 
his own belt, bound hi% victim tiglitly ; whilst Kaddour, matter of speculation as would be a transaction in hops 
foaming with rage, and his teeth gnashing from the or foreign wheat at the present day. But afterwards, 
effects of pain, offered but a vain resistance. In- when tables of mortality were formed, and the decre- 
toxicated with the savage joy that vengeance gives, ment of human life came to be reduced to a simple ma- 
Hassau placed Ids foot upon the breast of liia prostrate thematical problem, it was seen that life-assurance might 
enemy. He ehoweretj bitter taunts on him, and re- be conducted by mere societies of the persons assuring, 
peated the words which were written on the sand on whose payments should form the fund for discharging 
the njorrow of the death of Baia. the emerging clainis, and who should appropriate to 

‘ And I, also, huiw 1 &truch justly ? Kaddour, be your themselves any suqdus whicli migbfr'arise after all such 
own judge. It is you who have killed my wife ;• it is claims were satisfied — that is to say, receive back what, 
you who have killed my child ; it is you who have fion- in a company, would be distributed amongst, the share- 
demned me to everlasting misery. What vengeance holders as profits. The plan of Mutual Assurance, ns 
have you not preijared for yourself! But Allah be this last is called, has within the last thirty years made 
praised, he has given you up to me in the state I could a considerable advance upon the older j>roprietnry sys- 
most have desired. Oh, Baia! Bnihim! my child! you tem; yet the great bulk of the life-assurance business 
shall all be avenged !’ - ^ — -on..*- 


of the country is still transacted in proprietary offices, 


The Arab of the tribe of the Geafera made no an- the numbers of which are as more than three to one of 


swer, hut began to recite his prayers. the mutual offices. 

I ^Hassan, with his head leaning upon his hand, was After a careful examination of the two plans, with 
eeated near Kaddour: he was reflecting upon the kind , some benefit from practical experience, wedonothesi- 
of death which he intended to inflict upon his enemy, tato to declare our conviction that the mutual syiitem 
Fixing his eye upon him, he seemed to 1 Id a con versa- is the only one which the public at large are concerned 
tion with himself, for ‘his Ups moved; sometimes lie to support. The proprietary system, originating only 
fhook his head, as making a negative sign ; at others a by favour of the darkness in which the subject was at 
Stnlle of contentment passed over his face. At length first buried, could only, it appears to us, have since 
rdse« and drawing from his purse, of the form of a been supported by the efforts of interested individuals. 
Jtolfolio, It piece of money enveloped in a cloth, he It is perhaps to he considered by mercantile men as a 
ihbw'^ it' to Kaddour, saying, ‘Do you rccoUect this legitimate mode of making money; but, examined more 
coin rigidly, and by persons like ourselves, perfectly dis- 

Th6 Arab was silent. interested, it seems by no means a blameless one. To 

Well,* continued he, ‘ it is the same piece of money iUustrate this, let us see how a life-assurance company 
with which you imprinted your hatred upon my flesh, generally proceeds. A set of speculators start it with 
Look how well the mould of it adapts itself to the a large apparition of capital, of which only a few 
wound. One uf us shall die, said you : it is you. How- thousand pounds need ha paid up. By means of ii 
ever, ivhat had I done to you to incur your hate? handsomedooking office, inceesant advertising, andac- 
What had Baia done to you ? What had my child done tive managers and agents, busineps is obtained). After 
to you ?’ The voice of Hassan was moved in pronounc- a few years, this has generally increased considerably, 
ing these words. Then he resumed in a different tone, and large dividends begin to be made arnongst the 
‘ At last I have you in my power I ’ shareholders. In one instance under our immediate 


‘ At last I have you in my power I ’ shareholders. In one instance under our immediate 

'Hassan assembled * three stones, gathered some notice, ten thousand pounds of paid-up ciipital now 
brambles, and placiDg some dried moss upon a pebble, stands, after seventeen years* business, at the value of 
obtained a light by striking it with the back of his L.70,000, in the stock-market, being L.600 per cent 
blade. The fite was communicated to the njpss* then of premium. What is it that has tiiua so much in- 
to the brambles of the hearth, upop which he now jdaejed creased its value ? Only those surplusages of pay- 
the piece of money. raeht by the public which, in a mutual office, would 

^ Coward I * cried Kaddour, ^ kill me quickly.’ all come back to the assured. Generally, it is to be 

quickly ! oh 1 no, no. Baia and my child, remarked, proprietary Cffices, besides their usual scales 
quickly? Ah! on the contrary, why of rates; where, as in death’s oWh list, there is no 
pa^ot I make your tortures last as long as my grief?’ return, have a scale Where the payments are some-* 
only TOuld distress the reader to pursue the details what higher, and the assured are to have periodical 
^^Bsaus revenge^ Suffice it to state that be exei- bonuses as in the mutuid system ; a concession much 
OISg^alLthe refittement of cruelty which lialf-civilised like the celebrated one which vice is arid to pay to vir- 
^ practase, maiming his limbs, tue. But hero thO benefits sink far below What are to 
^ burning coin, Ac. ; thus be usually obtatoedytotti a respectalfie as 

victinj slowly, and rejoicing they w^ nwy» Wee!if that the coffipan^^l^ 

■' and suffering which fittoitsitf^ Which is just so toitehfabstriu^ 

Wfl him. It was only when death had p<»k 0 is the asitolicd W^^ 
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we io drftwout tables contrastinf^ the sums which in- 
^viduals will realise in a course of years under the 
mutual system, with those which*the same payments 
Fill obtain under the proprietary or ^trading system, 
even where sbar^ of * profits ’ are professedly divided 
among tlie assured, our readers -^ould be startled at the 
difference of results. It would appear almost incompre- 
hensible that the proprietary system sliould have con- 
trived to exist so long, when a rival plan, free from all 
s^lfii^ principle, and securing to the public the utmost 
possAle advantages, was daily contending with it for 
public favour. This, however, is no real mystery, when 
we consider the ignorance of most persons on the suh- 
ject of life-assurance, and what a powerful interest is 
concerned in maintaining the repute of the proprietary 
system, and bringing business to its bureaux. 

The leading pretext of the proprietary system is, that 
the subscribed capital affords a guarantee or security 
for the payment of claims whicli the mutual system 
lacks, and that the assured is thus compensated in 
safety for what he wants in money. But the hollow- 
ness of tliis pleading is seen in a moment, when we 
consider that a combination of assurers, eacli paying 
f^uUy what science says is necessary to make good 
theit mutual engagements, is a transaction free from all 
risk, in the ordinary sense of the word, and only can fail 
in tlie event of a change in the laws of nature, or such 
an alteration in the condition of the country (affecting 
the value of money) as no kind of security would gain- 
stand. Attempts have bc^c n made to liken the case of a 
life-assurance company to a bank of deposit, and to 
make out/ronl that analogy that a stock is necessary 
for the security of thi assurers. But the cases are 
totally diverse, seeing that the assurance company has 
not, like a bank, to trade with its deposits, hut only to 
lay. them out to the best advantage in permanent in- 
vestments, and thus hold tliem till they fall in the due 
course of time to be returned. A bank which appro- 
priated to itself half tlie ordinary rate of interest for 
deposits, on the pretence of its having a few thousand 
pounds of stock to ^brd a security, wquld be in- strict 
analogy, but no other. In fact, the capital is a mere 
stalking-horse: there is no instance of its ever being 
called into requisition. Were such an instance to 
occur, it would probably prove a mere trifle in com- 
parison with the extent of the obligations. AVe may 
go farther, and say that this capital is not only unneces- 
sary, in consequence of the unavoidable formation of 
large funds from the mere pjiyinents of the assured, 
but, if on a large scale, it woidd be a positive disadvan- 
tage, as, if there is any real difficulty in the conducting 
of life-assurance business, it is in the disposal of the 
funds. Capital for life-assurance can at the most only 
be needed at first, while the accumulated premiums of 
the assured are of slender ninqunt ; but admitting that 
it is ever so needed, it almost immediately becomes 
superfiiious, and should be therefore withdrawn. There 
is instance of an office commenced on the proprietary 
system, with an arrangement for the gradual buying up 
of the shareholders, which is now effected, so that the 
office, after twenty years’ existence, has made a tran- 
sition to tlie mutual system. This is so far laudable : 
only there was no need for the shareholders drawing 
preffits for so long os twenty years, or for their being 
allowed at last to get double the original pric^ of their 
shares. Beyond a very short time, at the most, the 
capital of a life-assurance company, as far as it is 
a toalitiy at all, only serves— and this purpose it serves 
▼«5py well— to justify a small set of men in appro- 
priating to themselves funds properly due to others. 
As might be expected, the means taken for obtaining 
buainess % proprietary offices is not, in general, of 
a They make extensive use of 

the eyi^m of commiaslcm— that is, large and tempting 
alloi^bes and others to induce thmn to 

bring their firiends or cUents to these instea<l of any 
other officer have almost an income se^ 

ctt|!0 to them by are entitled to 


in consequence of having taken a few customers to sopie 
of the more liberal class of offices, such allowances 
being, as we have elsewhere shown,* neither more nor 
less .than a bribe to induce a man of business to betray 
the interests of those who confide in him. Such a use 
of funds, however reprehensible it may he pn moral 
grounds, is justified on pecuniary considerations to the 
shareholders, if it only leaves themselves a profit, seeing 
that they have no other object to look to. Very diffe- 
rent is the case of the mutual offices, where mtmey so 
employed would be a subtraction from funds proixiriy 
belonging to the whole circle of the assured. 

In fine, tVic system of mutual assurjtuce — imre and 
undefiled — ^^is that wdiich the public should, for its own 
sake, and i)artly for the sake of morality also, support. 
It is an institution contemplating unmixed good to man- 
kind, and whtire no grosser interests than those of a 
few offici^ cH.a possibly be conceriicd. Conducted on 
a large scale, end upon a proper footing, it involves no 
risk, and at the same time, from the system of divisions 
of surplus, the charges must he held as reduced to a per- 
fect square with the necessities \>f the case, excepting 
only the exi)enses of management. Contrasted with 
this, the proprietary system cannot for a moment be 
defended — a business pretending to incur risks, and 
drawing all the profits which can only be due where 
risks are real — a business which^caii only tlirive in the 
proportion in whicli it puts on imposing appearances. 


A STOUY-TELLER OF THE LAST AGE. 
yiLi. who knew the literary society of the last age in 
Edinburgh, speak -with rapture of the stories told at 
happy convivial moments by William Creecli the pub- 
lisher, Creech, who had ushered into the world the 
princip.al works of talent produced in Scotland during 
fifty years, and was himself a man of no small literary 
abilitjs liad ripened into all the quaintness of the 
baclielor character ; a little stiff in his ordinary demean- 
our, but capable of brightening up into something mar- 
vellously amusing when seated with friends of his own 
kind, who knew how to humour him. He was particu- 
larly happy in the Miirration of a certain old-fashioned 
class of Scottish anecdotes, such as are now entirely lost 
to the world, his favourite hero being a Laird Carnegie 
of Balnamoon, a Forfarshire gentleman, who, thouglj. 
Crcecli was not aware of this circumstance, had been Oil# 
with Prince Charles in the year 1745, for wliich he aUid 
his estate escaped destruction only by a narrow chance. 
The venerable bookseller was always reluctant tb ex- 
hibit in the character of a story-teller, but, when onc^ 
begun, never failed to go on with unflagging spirit, 
keeping the whole company in a state of the highest en- 
joy n.ent as long as he cliose to talk. Of course much 
of this was owing to the humorous manner of the nar- 
rator — looking, as John Ballantyne used to say, ‘ like a 
mouse smelling at a piece of toasted cheese’ — and to the 
quaint and whimsical efiect of his pronunciation of the 
old Scottish iffiraseology wliich he employed: and all 
this effect is ot course not to be reproduced ; yet it may 
amuse a vacant half hour even to read such a faint re- 
port of the story of Balnamoon as one of the survivors 
of the circle can now give. It ran somewhat in the fol- 
lowing strain — that is to say, in general ; for Creech, it 
was remarked, never told the story twice in exoctiy the 
same 

In the north of Scotland, on a small eiitailed estate 
of his own, called Balnamoon (or, os the common people 
would have it, .Bownymocw), livedo some rixty or seventy 
years ago, an old gentleman, whose real name I nevm: 
heard, as he seldom got any other than * the laird, ' or, 
more familiarly, ‘ Boimyrooim.* He was the 
blithest body that ever Uvefi, impeiff^baUy good-na- 

; ■ -li. y i 

• * See No. 12, New Ber!^, AoNifdie ^tled ‘ A a 

HighWalk,* . ■ ,u> z 
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tured, save when he got fou,! and then only testy a wee. 
We have a' our fautsj he loved the bottle far owre weel; 
but let that pass (pushing the bottle to his next neigh- 
bour). All unavailing was the sage advice — the frowns 
no fiiw— he got frae his trusty serving man John ; redson 
or nane, he wad hae the drappy. This serving man, 

I should premise, was a perfect character, an honest, 
fiober, tiTithful, w'ortby creature, wdiose services were 
thoroughly appreciated by his master, who would never 
stir a foot without him ; for he had grown gray in the 
laird’s family, by all of whom he was treated rather as 
a humble friend than a domestic ; and many a weary 
night has honest John, by lantern liglit, or whiles by 
the glow-worm’s lamp, trudged — tramp, tramp — after 
Bonnymoon, or tretted weary by his side, lest, mortal 
fou as he was, he should fall into a bog. In short, John 
was factotHui ;• holding him on his horse when he could, 
and when he Tell off -—which was gayan ofteif-^— helping 
him on again ; not without many a long sermon ; for 
John was privileged, and might preach with impunity. 
Early one bitter cold morning in December the iaird 
rang for John, and whiii the serving-man answered the 
bell, lie told him to call liis two sisters, Miss Betty and 
Miss K.atie, instanter, for tliat he intended tliat day to 
tak his kail wi’ Laird Toomstoups (a regular five-bottle 
man), and as he had far to ride, he must start betimes. 
The aforesaid damsels w ere two stiff-starched old maids, 
lean and scraggy, witfii w’hite clieeks, red nebs, and 
waists like fiddle-cases ! They adored their brother, and 
sometimes almost killed him with their officious fond- 
ness. ‘ Noo, daw^ties,’^ cried the laird as tlic misses made 
. their appearance — *noo, dowries, I’m no to dine at 
harae to-day, so ye needna fash the cocky-leeky ; mak 
yoursels as happy and merry as ye can till 1 come 
backj I’ll soon be liamc; ye ken I’m never late; and 
John, get ye the ineare ready, and pit ll.c htTse-nig 
owre licr hips.’ ‘ Oli, brither!’ screamed both the ladies 
at once, ‘do Ixi advised, and tak the carritoh — 5^e’vc 
gotten a sair hoast^ — and here’s my mantle, a’ lined wi’ 
fur, and Katie’s comforter to pit roun’ your chin : ye 
ken tlie nights are bitter cauld ? and, brither, tie your 
hat tight doun ; dinna be late, noo; come back early.’ 

‘ Ye’re sure o’ * f/( at,’ quo’ Bonnymoon. ‘And row this 
napkin rouu’ your chafts ; there, noo ; that’s fine — 
whisht, noo, laird — wait till I ge^it roun’ 3'our novk ; 
is*t owre tight?’ ‘ Tm no clean throttle(i,’ quo’ the laird 
(mumbling through tlie mountain of duds and happings 
wlucli his kind sisters had forced on him), looking like 
a mummy or a great clothes-horse, with his arms 
sticking out on eacli side ; for lie had three or four coats 
and waistcoats under the top-coat, or, as it w as called, 
the ‘trot-cossey.’ ‘Noo, brither, mind your ijromise.’ 
‘Never fear/ answered Bonnymoon. ‘God bless you 
baith, ray doos ; I’m awa’ V ‘ Stop, stop a wee, brither — 
ye’ll get your coat a’ jappit wi’ the glaur'*— wait till I pin 
Up your tails.’ ‘ Pin up a fiddlestick !’ exclaimed the 
laird, out of all patience ; * giVs a drain, and dinna fash 
my tails.’ So putting spurs to hip mare, he trotted off’, 
wi’ honest John close at his crupper. 

Bonnymoon’s libations were no joke ; he said cham- 
paign might pass, it was weel enough; but claret he 
called shilpit Btuff— eauld, nasty, trashy geiCr— dub-wuiter, 
dirt, or sour sma’ beer. On his return home, tlie laird, 
as usual, being / p«, and having a dangerous ford to pass 
in a very dark night, his mare Daisy’s girth got loose, 
and off soused his honour like a sack ! ‘ John, what’s 
that fttun,ti d’ye ken ?’ ‘ I dinna ken,’ quo’ John ; ‘ but 
oo’ll see. Trowth, laird, its just your honomj|| ‘ Me, 
John I I daresay ye’re no far wrong ; eh ! what a water’s 
i’ my lugsl’ ‘ Its better there than in your mou’,’ re- 
sponded the sapient sfg^ng-man ; ‘ for, as the auld Scotch 
says, ye ne’er logoff wafer a’ your days, laird.’ ‘ Hoot, 
pan, haste heeze,7 and get me up again.* 

accomplished, laird, 1 dinna ken.’ 

* Why, sure eneugh, Jtihn/ answered his honour ; ‘ that’s 
your conpern/ ‘ It may be sae ; but I’m thinking ve’re 
a wee mair concernetk than I am, for a’ thatr ‘ John, 
gi’e owre havering, and catch the meare.’ ‘ Wo ! Daisy, 
wo 1 lass [plash I plash !] wo I wo 1’ ‘ Come, haste ye, 
John, I’m cauld — ray teeth’s a’ chattering in my head — 
giVsinyhat!’ ‘Youi^hat! w’eel that’s a good joke— 
your hat indeed ! bo thankfu’ that I’ve found your wig, 
and that ye’re no gatm this blessed night, mortal fou, 
wanting baith hat and wig. Your hat 1 my certy, hats 
are no sae rife here awa, J can tell ye.’ ‘ Aweel, aweel, 
John, let us just be jogging, and if the road be nae owre 
wide, the length o’t shall never fash us ; we’ve gotten 
rather an over-dose 0’ water to our whisky, I maun con- 
fess.’ ‘ My certy, laird, there’s unco’ little 0’ the whisky 
come my way ; but here’s your jazy, clap it on your 
pow, and I’ll try and get you mounted anee mair.’ 

* That’s no my wig, John, ’at is it no !’ ‘ I’m tliinking 

5'e maun tak it though, for there s nae wale^ 0’ wigs here, 
laird!' ‘ Gi’e’s a baud o’t, then, gin I maun tak it; but 
it’s no mine.’ So, after sundry twistings anti turnings, 
on went the wig hint side afore ; ‘ All’s right,’ cried 
Bonnymoon, and away they trot again. 

But now they had a toll to pass, which, when the 
laird was vera fou, he alwa3'^8 mistook for an inn, vrhieJi 
the keeper knew' well, and was alwa3’^s prepared for the 
laird’s reception witl. something he liked hotter than 
the cauld water, of which he had previously got too 
plentiful a dose. On alighting, his honour called lustily 
for port, instead of w hich the loon t()ll- keeper plied 

him hard, glass after glass, with cherry brandy. The 
laird smacked his lips ; ‘ My certy, landlord, that’s prime 
port! Whaur got ye that? Capital! Here, ostler, 
waiter, bar-maid, boots, run for your lives, ye rogues ; 
bring me a bottle 0’ port ! Hco long maun 1 stun’ liere 
and ca’? Ken ye wha I am? I’ll tell ye what, I’ll gie 
a croon — a croon — I’ll gie a kingdom for’t ! ’ ‘ Deil ding 
that port oot o’ your crazy pow,’ cried Jolm, ‘foryc! 
dinna ken port fra’ aquafortis !’ ‘ Gin it be aquayi/hcA*, 
it’s doon, John,’ cried the laird, tossing off another 
glass. 

On another day — a winter’s day— -the laird being ‘ no 
vera w'cel,’ iiml intending to dine with a Iriend in llie 
countTv, lus hiaters i)ersuaded him not to exiw>se Inm- 
self on horseback, but to tajet: what they called tlie 
carritch. The laird didna like this plan at all, but at 
last he w^as induced to consent to it So John was 
asked in the first plac’C to go and shuc out tlte hens out 

0’ the carritch, for, as it stood in its shed, it had been 
taken possession of in the course of time by the poultry, 
and the chuekies, I can assure you, were not easy to 
dislodge, po.ssession being nine points 0’ the law. Well, 
the carritch was cleared 0’ the hens, and then pulled 
out to the yard, and then John gpt it a* scartit oot,^ and 
made as nice as it could ^vell be. So the laird got into 
it, and drove off, followed by a thousand benedictions 
and cautions by his sisters. It was an extraordinary 
machine this coach — a kind of Noah’s ark on wheels, 
that went squeaking, grinding, and growling along the 
road like thunder. Nothing happened on the way to 
dinner ; but there, as usual, the lot sat very late, and 
got roost dreadfully fou. So, after the party broke up# 
John got his honour into ttie coach, and off they set 
on their way home, in a very dark night. Some 
hollow m the road having given it a terrible jolt, 
the laird was wakened out of his sleep, and popped 
out his head, ‘John, what’n a i)ea-hotch is this? 
Div ye ca’t a coach?— let me oot! Div ye think I’U 
sit howdling here a’ night? Let me oot# 1 say, and 
bring Dais}’. Stop, stop ; d’ye hear ?* The dickey^ 
had faun doon a’ gleyd;^ so John had enough to do 
to keep his seat, and take care of himself, as he ga'o 
aye the tother botch and slide, stoutly' wo-ing and 
wo-hoying. He had no great occasion fbr the > whip; 
for, scared by the squeaking 0’ the wheels and the 
clanking 0’ the crazy machine, Daisy cookit her lugs. 

® Pretty frequently, 3 Barlings. 

^ Jiwpattorud wifh mud. , « Fallen. 

iCMiAi « Sorajped out. sAffawiy. 
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and made clever heels. Poor John’s perch had now 
begun to give way ; and sitting with his nose and knees 
close together, it was first ‘ ghee-hup,’ and then * ghee- 
ho/ till at last doon ho fell, holding fast by Daisy’s tail, 
who, not relishing practical jokes, scampered oflf at full 
s^ed, broke from the harness, and left tlie coach be- 
hind her! Lo! there lay his nonour and his serving- 
man half scomjished among dirt and snow, in a night as 
, dark as pitch. The laird began to greet; wo for the 
dignity of history when we have lachrymals to record ; 
but, be it remembered, the hiird was greetin' fou. How- 
ever, John, who was as sober as a bishop, wo-hoying on 
* wi’ might and main, contrive?d to catch Daisy, and get 
her yoked once more. 

I Smack went the whip, round went tho wheels ; 

but, as misfortunes seldom come single, a plank at the 
bottom of the coach gave way, and the doughty laird 
foil through the aperture, and was left hy the uncon- 
scious John sprawling on the road I Arrived at home, 
the misses came running out, each with a light in her 
hand, to receive the laird. ‘ IIoo are ye, brither ? Sic 
a night ye’ve gotten. Let down the steps, John. 1 
daresay my hrithcr’s no weel. Bonnymoon ! .iolin, 
whaiir’s his honour ? — wliaiir's the laird ‘ That’s 
rnair than I can say,’ answered John. ‘I scarcely ken j 
whaiir I’m myser ! But dintia greet and tuk on sac 
sair, ladies ; I daresay he’s lying in the gutter, or in 
some ghiur-hole on the road, and we a’ ken that’s nae- 
thing by common, lie’s safe enough; tbere/Jl nacthing 
fash him; T’ii rin and get the hurlbarrow and in a 
jiify Joh^ hrduglit hame the laird, and wliumbled out 
his honour, whack ! With a whole skin, and not iphtc 
sae fou as usual, for his late sad disaster had sobered 
him a wee. ‘Aih, brither, I’m feared ye hae gotten 
your death tin? night, lying sac lang on the road, and 
in sic ■! picivlf'.’ ‘Nae fear o’ me, dawtios,’ said the 
1 laird. ‘ Fin. as weel as can be. But next time, hinnies, 

I I think we maun hae a loom tliat’ll baud iu!’ ‘ 


WHAiNUELL’S EXI^EDITION ’10 THE FOIAR HKA. 

SECOND Ain'lCLB. 

Gnu first notice of M. Von Wrangell’s work* brought 
us to tVie period of his settlenient for the winter in 
Nijnei-Kolymsk, a small town on the river Kolyma, in 
an extremely remote part of Siberia, near the Frozen 
Ocean. Here prei)aTat.ions were made for a start early 
ill February, when the cold was somewdiat abated. The 
instructions from the Russian admiralty directed that 
the first year the expedition’ should proceed to Cape 
Chelagskoi, where, being divided into two parts, one 
under W rangell w’^as to go in search of a northern land, 
while the other was to examine the coast as far to the 
eastward as circumstances would iiennit. T# do this 
efficiently, tliere were required fifty sledges, six hundred 
dogs, and at least forty days’ provision. As it was ne- 
cessary to proceed in February, there remained only 
three months for preparation. 

Wliile forwarding operj^ions for the journey, M. Von 
Wrangell was surprised at the arrival of the well-known 
English traveller, Captain Cochrane, on the 31st of De- 
pember, and in conversation with this eccenfHc person, 
the new year (1821) came in with a temperature of — 60 
degrees. In order to sliow his guest some of the amuse- 
ments of the place, as well as to give a general treat, the 
commander of the expedition invited all the principal 
inhabitants for Twelfth Night, and engaged for the 
evening one of the best and roomiest houses, belonging 
to a pQSfack who could pjay the vioUn. ’ The assembly- 
room was lighted up with train-oil lamps, the walls 

* A vessel that 

* One vidunie, mnsU potayo, ihoiiiton ; Madden and tJo. 1844. 


ornamented by a little drapery, and the floor strewed 
with yellow sand. The refreshments for the ladies 
were tea, some lumps of white sugar, and cedar-nuts. 
Supper consisted of fisli-cakes, struganina, dried fish, 
and frozen rein-deer marrow. Our guests arrived at 
five o’clock in their best furs, and after the first burst of 
admiration at our arrangements, the ladies took their 
seats, and began to sing natioiEil songs ; afterwards the 
younger ones played at various games, and danced with 
slow and apparently laborious ett’ort to tlie sound of the 
old hunter’s violin. At ten o’clock the company took 
j their leave, with endless thanks for thf entertainment ; 
nor were these mere words of course, for, a year or tAvo 
afterwards, they still spoke of our* agreeable and bril- 
liant x>arty as a bright spot in their remembrance,’ 

The x>rggaration8 for departure being completed, it was 
necessarj^b bid adieu to these simple-minded Siberians, 
and to proceed on a preliminary excursion to Capo Che- 
lagskoi. Fully equipped, tlie iiarty set out on the 19th of 
February. Tlie loads, independfcntly of provisions, con- 
sisted of a conical tent of rein-deer skin, two hatchets, an 
iron plate on wliich a fire could be lighted, a trivet, a soup- 
kettle, a tea-kettle, a pocket-lanteni, a few w^ax candles, 
some changes of linen, a bear-skin a-piece to sleep on, 
and a double rein-deer skin oovbrlet for every two per- 
sons ; also the requisite philosophictil instruments and 
arms. The w^eather was clear and pleasant, with a tem- 
perature at noon of — 20 to -^26 degrees, which wa.s 
not troublesome Avlien the wind did not blow. When a 
breeze sprung up, the cold became intense, and could 
with difficulty be faced by the dogs. In spite of a fire< 
a thick, covering of furs, and the shelter of tlie tent, ice 
formed on the persons of the travellers, and in the morn- 
ing hoar-frost was visible on everything afiected by the 
breath. One night M. Kasmin, one of the officers, had 
omitted to change his boots and stockings on going to 
rest, and next morning, to his great alarm, he found 
that his stockings Avere frozen to his feet. Happily, b}' 
gentle rubbing A^’itll brandy, nq serious ellects followed. 
As the expedition approached the confines of the snow- 
covered land, the increasing cold and violent Avind made 
travelling very diflicnlt. ‘ To guard the dogs from being 
frozen, the drivers were obliged to i>ut clothing on their 
bodies, and a kind of boots on their feet, Avhich greatly 
impeded their running ; and the intense frost had ren- 
dered the snow loose and granular, so that the sledge- 
runners no longer glided smoothly over its surface.’ 

On the 5tli of March the party reached the nortli- 
west point of the Chelagskoi Noss, and doubled the ea|}e 
wd :h great difficulty and danger. They had often to 
ascend steep icebergs ninety feet high, and to descend 
at great risk to the sledges. At other times they had 
to wade unto the w’aists in snow, harnessing themselves 
to the sledges, which the poor dogs Avere unable drag 
after them. M. Von Wrangell pursued the south-eaJ3t 
coast of tliislremote cape (latitude 70 degrees, longitude 
1 7 1 degrees), and having made certain obseryatipns, 
returned in his route to Nijnei-Kolymsk, which he 
reached on the Hth of March. A few days after his 
arrival, M. Von MaYiusclikin, wdio had set out on an 
expedition in a difierent direction, also returned, bring- 
ing Avith him some infoniuitioii respecting the Tchukt- 
cbes, a nomade tribe, a\'1io, receding into tlie extreme 
wildernesses of Siberia, have hitherto defied Russian con- 
quest. These barbarians, as may be supposed, are hea- 
thens, and all attempts at converting them to Christi- 
anity have failed, partly in consequence of their language 
being deficient in words to expose new and abstract 
ideas. Polygamy is general amongst them ; and they 


kill not onfr all deformed and weakly children, but their 
own parenls, when they become unable to endure the 
fatigues and hardslups of A wandertng life. Thej^ con- 
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not be said to haVe ariy religion, but are influenced by friends by the prescribed service, whicli read by 
gloomy superstitions, and consult, on all important occa- M. Bereshnoi, and the hymns were suttg by our Ces- 
sions, a set of highly imaginative and half-crazy fanatics sacks and sledge-drlVcrB. A block of ice Was carved to 
called Shamans. Worked upon by solitude, the contem- represent an altar, and the only wax-light wC possessed 
plation of a savage nature, long vigils, fasts, and the use was burned in front of it. The day was one of rest and 
of narcotics and stimulants, these men become persuaded refreshment to all. Our^festive fare was frugal enough : 
of possessing supernatural powers, and keep up an in- we had reserved for it a few rein-deer’s tongues and a 
tercourse with the invisible world by beating in the silence little brandy: a much greater treat was a small Are, 
of midnight on their magic drum. * A true Shaman is kept up during part of tlie day.* On the llth, the dogs 
not a cool and ordinary deceiver, but a psychological and men being refreshed and the sledges repaired, the 
phenomenon, well deserving of attention. Whenever I party hastened onward, impelled by the noise of the 
have seen them operate, they have left me with a long- crashing ice, wliich sounded like distant thunder. For- 
continued aud gloomy impression. The wild look, tlie tunately land was reached without any serious accident, 
blood-shot eyes, the labouring breast and convulsive and the expedition arrived safely at Nijnei-Kolyrask on 
utterance, the seemingly involuntary distortion of the the 28th of April. 

face and the whole body, the streaming hair, even the The suntraer of 1821 was devoted to several land and 
hollow sound of the drum, nil contributed to the effect ; co.asting excursions by diflferent divisions of the corps, 
and I can well understand that the whole should appear each adding something to the ascertained knowledge of 
to the uncivilised spectator as the work of evil spirits.’ this part of the world, nie winter which followed was 
M. Von Wrangell now set out on a second journey more than usually severe, and a new misfortune over- 
along the shores of the Tolar Sea, taking only thirty t(X>k the district around Nijnei-Kolymsk, in a malady 
days’ provisions, and trusting to an o(x*asional replenish- among the dogs. One hundred of these useful animals 
nient by success in bear-hunting. The ocean was an were reiiuired for M. Von Wrangell’s third excursion to 
extensive plain of ice, broken finly by a few scattered the Tolar Sea in 1822, hut it was with the gri^atest 
mosses. To avert the ill effects from the reflection of difficulty that thirty- six could be procured. With those 
tbg snow on the eyes, some black crape Aras distributed a partj^ set out on the 14th of Marcli, and on this occa- 
; 09 veils to the party. Having made observjitions on the sion reached latitude 72 degrees 2 minutes, but still 
ppsltion and character ol certain small islands, they pro- without discovering any large tract of land. From the 
ooeded on their journey ; but, owing to the mildness of nature of tlie ice, the increasing depth of the sea, and 
the weather, it was attended with some danger. The other circumstances, M. Von Wrangell appears to hav^e 
surface of the icy plain was occasionally wet by the come to the conclusion that there was really no great 
melting of the snow, and not well calculated to bear the mass of land in this part of tlie Tolar SeS, apd that it 
' sledges. In latitude 71 degrees 32 minutes, Avhen going was useless imrsning an investigation fraught Avith so 
in a north-easterly direction, the difficulty seemed to much danger. He accordingly once more returned to 
increase. ‘ At first we got on pretty rapidly, notAvith- land, making in his course some new observations on 
standing occasional salt patches, but these gradually the coast. He reached his old quarters at Nijnei-Ko- 
increased until we had gone about fifteen AA^ersts, when lymsk on the r>th of May. 

we found ourselves in what may be called a deep salt Tart of the summer was devoted to an expedition 
moor, where it was impossible to advance, I examined westAvards, through a singular tract of country called the 
the ice beneath the brine, and found it only five inches Stony Tundra; and an expedition of a more important 
thick, and so rotten, that it was easily cut through with kind was ])erformed by lieutenant Anjou thence north- 
a common knife. We hastened to quit a place so fraught wards to tiie islands of New Siberia, Fadejvskoi, and 
with danger; and after going four werst^ in a south by Kotclnoi, lying under latitude 75 degrees, beyond 
east direction, we readied a smooth surface covered Ai^hich it was found too hazardous to proceed by sledges ; 
with a compact crust of snow. When we had gone a. and to attempt the journey by boats would have teen 
couple of wersts over this, I had the i(!C examined, and not less dangerous. An important object was gained 
found it one foot two inches thick. Tlie dejith of the by these united expeditions, in laying down a correct 
se* was twelve fathoms, and the bottom greenish mud. chart of the northern coast of Siberia, and of the few ' 
We halted one or two wersts further on, near some in- islands with wiiich the frozen ocean is here studded, 
coasiderable hummocks, wlierc the thickness of the M. Von Wrangell undertook Ins last expedition to 
crust of ice and the depth of the water were examined, the Tolar Sea in IMarcsh 1823, provided vdth a fcAv good ! 
and found tlie same as before. The Avater gushed up teams of dogs. I'lie object was to penetrate as far east- 
through the holes which had been made in the ice, and w^ard as possible ; and, after difficulties as great as were 
overflowed to a considerable distance in all directions, ever previously encountered, lie reached latitude 70 
and soon imparted its bitter salt taste to the snow, degrees 51 minutes, longitude 175 degrees 29 minutes. 
When the watery particles evaporate in the sun, they From this point, Avhich was about sixty miles from the 
leave behind a thick brine, part of which forms crystals, nearest iJnd, the party hurried rapidly back, the rising 
and part contributes to destroy the, ice. Meanwhile the temperature and increasing number of fissures in the 
north wind increased in strengtlv, and must liave raised ice giving signal to lose no time in the retreat. But 
a considerable sea in the open water, as we heard the the nearer they approached the coast, the danger fear- 
sound of the agitated element beneath, and the undu- fully augmented. The icy plain broke into huge frag- 
latory motion of the thin crust of ice. Our position wes meats, and driving became impossible. The situation 
at least an anxious one; the more so, as we could take no of the forlorn travellers waS%ow truly awful, and we 
step to avoid the impending danger. I believe fcAv of shall leave the author tb describe it in his own words, 
our party slept, except the dogs, wj^to alone were uncon- ‘ After driving only three wersts, we found our old 
sdojis of the great probability of the ice being broken tradk completely obliterated by fresh hummocks and 
up by the force of the waves.’ From Ifliis situation of fissures, which rendered our advance so difficult, that 
extrerne danger the party were glad to make a hasty we w ere at last forced to abandon a part of the stores 
retrieat The most norUiern latitude gained on this which we carried. After toiling on for two wersts more, 
was 71 degrees 43 minutes. In proceeding we found ourselves completely surrounded by lanes of • 




vapours ascending i 


in^be sledges for the purpose. The 10th of To the south we still saw what appear^ a of ice. 
? ^ still strug^ing with difficulties ; but it consisted only of lai^gef frajpnehts, ana eVeii these 


^ it was resolved to^edicate„it we could not rebcK iw we thent hy 

^ exercises, * We jomed/ says a wide space of Water;^^ Thus 

On WWkgeu, ‘in the prayers of our fair-distant awaited the jdght wiiai^ a Happfiy ^iis, 
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the i¥ea and the air vrere calm, a^d this circumstance, 
and the expectation of a night-frost, gave us liope. 
During the night (March 26-27) argentic breeze sprung 
up from the W.N.W., and gradually impelled the ice- 
island on which we were towards the east, and nearer 
ito the larger surface before-mentioned. In order to get 
over the remaining space, we 4iooked with poles the 
smaller pieces of ice which floated about, and formed 
with them a kind of bridge, which flie night-frost 
cemented sufficiently to admit of our crossing over upon 
it before sunrise on the 27th. We had hardly pro- 
ceeded one werst, when we f8und ourselves in a fresh 
labyrinth of lanes of water, which hcmuied us in on 
every side. As all the floating pieces around us were 
smaller than the one on which w’e stood, which was 
seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw many cer- 
tain indications of an approaching storm, I thought it 
Ijctter to remain on the larger mass, which offered us 
somewhat more security ; and thus we waited quietly 
w'hatever Providcjnce should decree. Dark clouds now 
rose from the west, and the whole atmosphere became 
filled witli a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly 
sprung up from the w’cst, and increased in less than 
half an hour to a storm. Every moment huge masses 
of ice around us were dashed against each other, and 
broken into a thousand fragments. Our little party 
remained fast on our ice-island, w’hich was tossed to 
j and fro by the waves. We gazed in most painful iriac- 
1 tivity on the wild conflict of the elements, expecting 
' every moment to be swallowed up. We had been three 
i long hours in this position, and still the mass of icc 
{ beneath us heW together, wdien suddenly it was caught 
by the stflrm, and Imnlcd against a large field of icc ; 
j the crash was terrific, and tJie mass beneath us was 
! shattered into fragments. At tliat dreadful moment, 

I when escape seemed impossible, tiie impulse of self- 
preservation implanted in every human being saved 
' us. InstiiJvJtively we all sprang at once on tiic sledges, 
and urged the dogs to their full speed; they flew 
across tlio yielding fragments to the field on which we 
luid been stranded, and safely reached a part of it of 
firmer (‘haracter, on which were several hummocks, 
and wdiere the dogs immediately ceased running, con- 
scious, apparently, that the danger was past. We were 
saved : m g joyfully embraced each other, and united in 
thanks to God for our preservation from such imminent 
peril. But the continued raging of the tempest, and 
the crashing of the ice around, w arned us not to delay ; 
and after a few moments’ repose, we hastened uinvards, 
guided by our view of the coast, to our first deposit of 
provisions, four wersts from the shore. There we 
loaded our sledges with as much as they could <’arryj 
and before it was perfectly dark, reached the land.’ 

Thus rescued from destruction among the melting 
ices of th^Folar Sea, the party proceeded along the 
coast by C^e Chelagskoi, visited the settlements of the 
Tchuktehes, and returned to Nijnei-Kolymsk. on tlie 
loth of May. Having now completed the execution of 
their instructions, as fiir as practicable, the members of 
the expedition prepared to set out homewards. They 
departed on the 19th of November, following a track 
towards lakutsk, usually taken by trading caravans, 
and accompanied by a few wandering lakuts. The 
degree of cold and exposure w^hich this hardy people 
can endure in their journeys w'as a matter of surprise 
to the travellers. ‘The lakuts,’ it is remafked, ‘do 
not use any kind of tent or covering, nor any of the 
larger fur garments, without w^hich we coiild not ven- 
ture into the open air when the cold had attained a 
.certain intensity. An lakut, when travelling, wears 
only lus usual in- door clothing, and at night spreads 
a horse-clath on the snow, which, with a saddle for his 
piUow, forme the VFhole of his bedding : his only cover- 
ing fur jacket whicli lie has worn during the day, 
and irhich he pnfls off and puts over his hack and 
Shqti^ei^ vrhfle the fi^t bf his body has scarcely any 
ooVeH|^» and Is turned ip n Waaing fire. When he has 
laj|i apinn time in tida way, and feels so warm that 


he is near perspiring, he stops up his nose and ears 
w'ith little bits of fur, and covers his face so as to leave 
only an exceedingly small aperture for breathing, and 
this is all that he requires in the most intense cold not 
to be frozen during sleep. Even in Siberia the lakuts 
are called iron inen, and I suppose that there are not 
any other people in the world who endure cold and 
hunger as they do. I have seen them frequently, in the 
severe cold of this country, and when the fire had long 
l)ccn extinguished, and the light jacket had slipped on 
their shoulders, sleeping quicti}^ completely exposed to 
the heavens, witli scarcely any clothing on, and their 
bodies covered wdth a thick coat of rime.’ 

Here w^e may take leavt^ of AI. V’^on Wrangell’s most 
interesting production, which we confidently recom- 
mend as a valuable addition to popular literature. The 
intrepid author, it is agreeable to leai;n, reached St 
Petersbn^ in safety on the inth of August 1824, 
having pfTilous w'anderings added not a few im- 

portant facts to tlie general stock of information respect- 
ing the polar regions. 


LIVING IN SPLENDOUR WITHOUT 
APPARENT MEANS. 

That one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives, is a sweeping avion), which, if not lite- 
rally true, is near enougli to truth for an adage. There 
is, however, a special small class, wdiose subsistence is 
a mystery to all the rest, even after every reasonable 
effort has been made to discjover the secret. They ate 
persons who keep handsome, if not magnificent esta- 
blishments, and act in jill respects as men of the first 
fortune, without any visible means of obtaining the most 
humble subsistence. 

In the lax court of Charles 11. there were several 
specimens of ill is sort of adventurer. The most con- 
spicuous was tlie C'ount de Grammont, a banished 
courtier of Prance, who lived in great style : he, how- 
ever, belonged to a good family, who wxtc in affluent 
eireiimstances, so that some part of his revenue may 
have been derived from home, tlioiigdi not enough to 
support the extravagant splendour with which he sur- 
rounded himself. A much mor^ remTirkablc example is 
presented in Beau Wilson, who lived with a degree of 
magnificence rivalling that of (Grammont, without pos- 
sessing apparent rneajis to the amount of a single penny. 

Notwithstanding his efibrts to conceal every circum- 
stance connected with Ins private history, it was ascer- 
tained that AVilsoii was the younger son of parents 
wdio were sufficiently respectable to procure Iiim a com- 
mission in the army. Accordingly, l;e went to Flan- 
ders, where hostilities were going on ; but behaved ^vith 
such cow'urdiec, that he was cashiered, and was so 
poT”, that he was obliged to borrow forty shillings of a 
frier d to pay his passage back to England. From that 
time Wilson’s history is under a cloud, till we find him 
bursting forth in Lohdon as tlie brightest star in the 
hemisphere of fashion. His house was furnished with 
splendour, and attended by a complete retinue of 
servants. Ilis coaches were magnificent, his stud 
complete, being made up of saddle, harness, hunt- 
ing, and race horses of the best breeds. His drills 
(then a formidable item of expenditure), dinners, StUd 
parties, wqro the admiration of the town j whilst the 
sources of all this expenditure were ^^ually its Won- 
der. The most obvious conjecture is to refer such 
mysterious revenues to success in gaming *, but Wilson 
seldom played, and if he did, it was for iheonsider- 
ablc stakes. I’hough frequently set upon by the in- 
quisitive, he kept a strict guard over his words, even 
in moments of excessive conviviality » and nil the inge- 
nious devic^es which were put ia force against his pru- 
dence werq not successfbl in making him reve^ his 
secret. There was nothing mysterious in his manner ; 
on the contrary, he was oi a free and open disposition, 
and was acoessible at all times, so that it was clear lie 
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had no secret method of making money either as a 
coiner or an alchemist; for he was accused of being 
botli by persons who were unable to invent more 
plausible suppositions to account for his wealth. A 
hundred other reports were set afloat. Some said that 
when in Flanders, he had robbed a Holland mail of an 
immense value in diamonds, and though another indi- 
vidual suffered for that crime, yet, because that person 
denied it to the last^ Wilson was pointed out as the real 
perpetrator. Others declared that he was supported 
by the Jews as a decoy to obtain advantageous money 
transactions vdih the nobilit}^ At last these reports 
multiplied both in number and extravagance, till Wilson 
found it expedient to make an effort to put a stop to 
' them. This deterihination led, unfortunately, to a tra- 
gical issue. Having traced one cf the injurious rumours 
to a Mr Law,* he challenged him, and was found dead 
near the place appointed for the duel, liaving been, it 
was asserted, run through the body by Law before he 
had time to draw his own sword. Mr Wilson lived 
in unabated splendour to tlie last ; and what crowned 
the mystery of his rtanniflcent expenditure was the 
fkefc, that after his death oiiljr a small sum of money 
w^as found amongst his effects. He had no debts, and 
the world was left in total ignorance of the funds out of 
whit^i he supported his stately magnitieence. 

Another instanc;e is f»f later date. In IS 14-1 5, during 
the congress of pi'imx^s and nobles at “V'lenna, a i)er- 
^n named Reilly attracted general attention by tlic 
frequency anti splendour of his dinner parties. They 
must have bc^eri sumptuous indeed, to have caused re- 
inark amidst the most brilliant and magnificent series 
of entertainments w'hich perhaps ever w-ere given ; for 
never before was such a galaxy of princes and jAenipo- 
tentiaries assembled in one plac'c. Though no person 
knew precisely his origin, yet it -was evident Irom liis 
manners — which were far from refined — that it v/as not 
noble. He had, how'ever, been met previously iu the 
highest circles ; one gentleman liad encountered Ihni 
in Calcutta at the table of the governor-general of India, 
then at Hamburgh, in Moscow, and in Paris after the 
peace of Amiens, when he stated he Iiad just returned 
from Madrid. In Vienna ho outdid tl.' most opulent. 
He lived iu a magnilkent hotel — that beiongiiig to 
the counts of Rosenberg — his furniture and equipage'^ 
were of the first style, his servants w'ore the richest 
liveries, his dinners w^ere on the grandest scale, and 
composed of the most exquisite dislies imaginable. His 
guests were the hereditary princes of Bavaria, the Duke 
Of Baden, Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, several ambassa- 
dors and charges d' affairs, and other pcr.sons of higli 
distinction. How all these expenses were supplied, re- 
mained a mystery; for though Reilly gamed deeply, 
and had an associate in a Mr O’Bearn’ wdio was doubt- 
less a C(?nfederate, yet they could hardly have cheated 
to a sufficient extent to support his princely establish- 
ment. 

In the end, however, it proved that Reilly’s secret 
income was not of so enduring a character as Wilson’s. 
In 1821 he appeared in Paris, a beggar and an outcast, 
his money, carriages, diamonds, all gone. , To show the 
depth of poverty into w^hich he was sunk, he called on the 
Count Do la Garde, whom he had met in Vienna, de- 
claring he had exhaustejd every thing, ‘except,’ he added, 

‘ this bracelet, which contains my poor wdfe’f hair. It 
would have followed everything else to the pairnbroker’s 
shop, if I could have raised a five-franc piece on it, hut 
I cannot.’ I>e la G arde inquired why he did not address 
those illustricms persons whom he regaled so magni- 
ficent^ at Vienna ? ‘ I have done so,’ repUed Reilly, 

‘ but have received no reply.’ The wretched existence 
^ three years longer, at 

tfieeudof wiuc^ time he died of hunger in the streets If 


EHROKSf OF THE PRESS. 

The great importaneo,^of a careful correcytion of the press, 
may easily be conceived from the nuniorous and lengthy 
disputes that have arisen among literary men relative to 
the typographical accuracy and proper construction ofli 
many remarkable passagics in celebrated authors, especially 
in those of ancjiciit time. 

Robert Steidiens, a Paris printer, celebrated for his 
classic editions, used, in order to insure perfect accuracy 
in his w'orks, to exhibit the i>rinter’s proofs for public in- 
spection, rewarding any person who could detect an error 
in them, so that it might be corrected previous to publi- 
cation. Yet one of his editions of tlio Greek Testament 
is known by the appellation of ‘ the pfdres edition,’ from 
the circumstance of the word plfires, in the Latin, being 
misprinted, owing to a traiisi>osition of the letter 1; an 
error whicli was long supposed to be the only one in tlie 
work, till a closer exainiiiatioii in recent times discovered 
four others in the Grc('k text, liishoj) Lowth has said 
that Ik; could only discover one error, the omission of an 
iota sul>scribed to a dativ(*, in that most beautiful and 
uccurjite edition of Homer's works xniblished at Glasgow 
in 17ofi. Gibbon, too, applnnds this edition for the beauty 
of its type, and says tliat IToiner consequently imparts 
more delight throngdi its pages than tliose of any other 
edition. j 

Many a good book is cadly disfigured by typographical 
errors. Lady ]Mary Fox’s handsoine work, entitled The 
Couvfrg JJonse (ItlJ.'l), i)ublishcd luidei* royal patronage, 
abouncis iii erroi s of tlie press and of pnn(;tiifition, causing 
the ihost ridiculous and noiKseiisical blunders to interlard 
much good reading. While some’ antkors arc so negligent 
about correcting tlieir printers’ proofs, othcr| are extremely 
diligent in making unnecessary alterations. ,.Whcn tlic 
printers sent Burke the juoof of his lA'fier fo a Sahle Ij^rd 
(tlio most spirited, glowing, and H[»ortivc of all his etfu- 
sioiis), he iiuule so many ulterations and iiilerlineatioiis, 
tliat tlie eoTiipositors, refuKiug to correct it as it was, took 
the whohr matter t«> pieces, and reset the copy. In a recent 
historical work, an instance is relati.'cl of three volumes of 
correcti«>n.s being written to om? volume of proofs ; ami it 
is, wi; believe, a fact past d«>ul>t, that a book published in 
Kdinburgh a few yc^ars ago, was made half a guinea dearer 
1 han had been intended, iu eonsequenee of the nnexpei;t(?d 
addition to the expense of jniutiiig, which the editor had 
oetasioned to tiie publishers by his numerous corrections 
of the press. It is related that when Ben Jonson was 
asked to rev'isc a sermon full of printers’ errors, lie declined 
the task, but rc^commeuded iJie tract to be seiit to the 
house of correct ion. 

U'orks that are liurriedly produced, such as new^spajHirs, 
are more liabN’ tliMU any io <!Oiita.in typographical eiTors 
whicli have escaped tlie corroetiori of their authors or 
editors. Thomas Moore, iu his Fiulges in Entdand, inake$ 
the aecompIisluMl Fanny Fudge say — 

‘ ’Ti.s dreadful to think what provoking inistakcs 
Tin; vile country press in one’s prosody makes. 

For you know, dear~I may, wiUiout vanity, hint — 

Though an angel should write, still ’tis devils must p#nt ; 

And you can’t think what havoc those demons soinetlmes 
Choose to make of one’s sense, and, what’s worse, of one’s rhymci. 
Hut a week or two since, in my Ode upon Bprlng, 

Which I meant to have made a most beautiful thing, 

Where 1 talked of the “ dew-drops from frcshly-blowtl ibses,” 

The nasty things made it from brofon w<w<rs/’‘ 

And once when, to please my cross aunt, 1 hndl tried 
To comminn’rate some saint of her cliqiat who’d just died, 

Having said he had taken up in heaven his iKWution, 

They made it he’d taken up to heaven his physician.' 

From a file of ncwapaiiers, we learn that a silver medal baa 
been givAi to Mr Clark fur stmfing geraniums, instead of 
seedling geraniums ; that a live sttrgeon was caught in the 
ThaineB, and sold U> tfu>. inhabitanis at sixpence pet i>ound ; 
a bishop is stated to have been hipfhly pleased with some 
church iniquities, instea<l of antiquities ; a noble lord is 
prevented from attending to his parliaracnta^ duties by ur 
violent scold, instead of a cold ; a i^nd coftsorfyitistead of 
a concert, will be given ev^ cvei^ng ; a factory boy Um 
been shaded to deaths for slaved ; the hospital eontaitis 
many caste 0f con^^t«iOM of the Ritibs^ instead of eontiisions ; 
a lady has been cured by the Cheltenham instead 

of waters ; {p’eat exoitetnefit has been created by a high* 
way b^berp f and that s&its reside In subterranean 
insUad of eaVems. In James L’t reign, an 
to prevent the ftirthor growth of popery, blit the 
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miabdc ifc an act to prevent the gro^iih of poetry. 
traiielatioii of Lessing's Ikiodoon contains this singular mis- 
qiiptatioii of JPope— ^ 

* Who could take ofFonco, 

* When pure description held the place of mucct" 

♦iliistead of ‘ the plane of sense.' 

The folio edition of the Holy Bifile and Common Prayer, 
published by Thomas Buck (Cambridge, 16‘38), oontains 
a material error of the press in the substitution of the 
word ye for w;c in Acts vi. 3, imputed to the Independents, 
snd sometimes to the Presbyterians, but without foimdn- 
tiotn in Stawell’s notes on Vitgil’s Cieorgies, p. 471, oc- 
curs this amusing crriatuin—For * Every friend to literature 
must be an.rf.om to sec Murphy's translation of Vaniere,' 
read ‘ Every friend to literature must be distressed to see 
Murphy’s translation,' &c. '.niere is something beyond a 
slight (iilFerence in these two readings. 


MENTAL EXl^UCTSE CCNDtlCIVE TO HEAIiTH 
AND HApiPINESS. 

[The follow ing reasoning upon tliia subject occurs in a recent Ame- 
lican publication entitled ‘ Mental H^'gienci or an E-\Jirnination 
of the Intellect and Pawiens, tlesigned to iJlustratc tlicir influence 
on Health and the Duration of hit'o. Hy William Sweotscr, M.D.' 
Of this work, which w'c cun jceoiumcad as one presenting iiiueli 
useful informntion, avo arc glad to find that a rcj)nni has j«ist In'cn 
issued in a cheap form -Maclauclilan and Stew.art, Edinhiirgh. ] 

The mind, like tlm body, dornandH exercise. Th.at the 
proudest faculties of our nature wn're int(?ndcd for slothful 
jUMCtion — that talents w^ore given us to rcniaiii buried .and 
unproductive — is rejnignant talike to reason and analogy. 
Tliere is, in faeV no poAver of the living economy^ however 
humble, hi*t needs aetioij, l»olli on its own account, and <ni 
tliat of the general eoustitution. 8o closely united hy 
sviuinsubics arc all our functions, that the jndicfious exer- 
cise of eoeh one, hesidi' <'oridueing to its individual welfare, 
must ('ontribnlc, in a greater or less degree, a h<'Uhhfiil 
influence to ('very <dher. 

Man, .'C' iilr; ady aHiniied, discovers a natural desire for 
knowledge ; and the wry exi'rtion nee(!ssary to its attain- 
ment, and the delight experienced in the gi'atifieatiou 
of this innati' (iuriosity, diffuse a. wholcsonio excitement 
ilirougbout^the system. Tliere is a pleasure in the exm- 
ciftc of thought, in whosi? kindly effects all the functions 
rmist in some me.'isure parlieiiiate. Agreeable and well- 
regulated studies or mmilal oecujiations arc. as essential 
to the integrity of the mind, as an’ judicious exercises to 
that of the body ; and as the health of the latter, ns all 
admit, conduces to that of the fbnuer, so also doe.s a. sound 
states of mind conimuniiaite a salutary influcTure to the 
functions of the hody. 

The mind, then, needs occupation, not only for its OAvn 
sake, bn: also for that of the organism with wdiieh it is so 
intricately involved. Mental inactivity, in the existing 
constitution of society, is the occasion of an amount of 
moral and pliysical suffering wdiioh, to one who had ncA cr 
Teflected nyioti the subject, would appear scarcely credible. 
From this proceeds fhat tadhim 'inter that dreadful irk- 
Homcncss of life, so often witnessed among the opulent, or 
what are termed the privileged classes of society, who are 
engaged in no active or interesting pursuits, and who, 
already poescssing tlio liberal gifts of fortune, and conse- 
quently tbe tnoans of gratifying all their natural and artl- 
ncial wants, lack the stimulus of necessity to awaken and 
sustain in wholesome action their mental energies. Hence, 
although they may be objects of envy to those whose 
straitened circumstances demand continued and active 
eki^ions; yet is their situation too often anything but 
^viable. Their cup of life drugged with the gaM and bit- 
teiness of ennui, their paramount wish is to escape from 
tb^selvesi froitn the painful listlessness of a surfeited ex- 
isb^ce* The mind must be occupied, else discontented 
and gloomj^, if not wicked feelings, will be likely to take 
pofifflCssion of it. 

l*adradoxieal it may seem, yet is it questionable if a 
; mneh b^vier ourse could be imposed on man> with liis 

gratification of nil his 
t Wish% or strng|yl^* 

TheJ^ the huntsman last but with the 

chaAer Tbe tlmt life is witUo or purpose, that 

it U to action, is of all others the 

ino^ to a moral and 


Men of different constitutions, habits, talents, and edu- 
cation, will, as might be expected, require different soits 
and degrees of mental action. Such as are endowed with 
vigorous intellectual powers, and In whoso exercise they 
ha.v(i been long accustomed to indulge, Ore liable to SufiPbr 
the most when their minds are left unemployed. ThoSoj 
for ex.ample, w'ho an^ fond of study, and nave beert long 
used to devtite ii part of their time to its prosecution, may 
even sustain a manifest injury, both in their moral and 
physical health, by a sudden and continued interruption 
of Hueli habit ; a painful void being thus left in the mind, 
indirectly depressing its feelings, and, by a necessary oon- 
aetjneiice, all the impoHiint functions of life. 

It is told of l\;tr.areh, when at Vaueluse, tlirit his friend 
the Bishop of (Javaillon, leaving lest his too idosi’ devotion 
to study would wholly ruin liis liealtl*, whieli avhs already 
much iinj)aire(l, having procured of him the key of his 
library, immediately locked up his books and writing-desks, 
saying to hfin,. " I inti'rdict you fioin |»i'n, ink, paiier, and 
b<K>ks for of ten days.’ Pel rareh, though much 

jiained in his ivelings, nevertheless suVmiitted, to the man- 
date. The first day was passed by him in the most tedious 
manner ; during tlu^ seeond, he suffered under a eoiistant 
headache ; ami on the third, he betaine affected with fever. 
The bishop now, taking pity on his condition, returned him 
liis key, and tlivis restored liiiri to liis |>rcvions health. 

Hios(i, again, who, wliile y( t In tlu^ vigour of life, retire 
from their wonted Ini.siness, lx.' it niereani ile or luoh'ssional, 
.and thus all at om e break np f lieir lialrits of mental appli- 
cation, are apt to fall iino a pa/nf’tl state of listlessness or 
emmi, and which, in certain temperaments, will oftmi grow 
iiitr* a morbid niolaneholy, shading every scene and every 
prosper;!; with a dismal ami hopeless gloom. And some- 
times tile disgust and loathing of existence liccoine so ex- 
ircme, tli.it they rid themselves of it.s liatcd biiiden with 
their own hand.s. This state of moral dcin'ession, if long 
coritimied, may also origimdc painful and fatal jdiysical 
inlirmiticK, or may )>aHM into some settled form of msanity, 
t;.sj>(;ci;dly that of monomania. In some instanees it will 
change j: to, or a.itern.'ite with, a reckless aiid ungovernable 
excitement, the iudividuid running into wild (‘xtravagaucc 
or rash speeuhil ions -giving himself up to liabitB of gam- 
bling, or gross intemperam;e, to relieve the painful void hi 
his ])iirposeh;ss existence. 

Elderly persons, who all at once give up their accufitomed 
oeciipatiou.s, and consispicntly tlieir mental activity, and 
retire to I'lijoy their Case and leisure, will not rarely, espe- 
cially if they have beiui pnn’ioiislj* free livers, experience a 
rapid breaking np of tlu'ir mental, and perhaps bodily 
powers, passing sometimes into a. inor(( or less eornpleto 
state of what has been termed senile dementia. 

Under tbe circumHta.n(‘t^.s of mi'Utal inertia to which I 
have been referring, it is often observed, th.at .anything 
arousing the mind to ex(;rtion, cveii posUive misfoi-tunoe, 
will, l)y reviving the almost palsied feedings, be attended 
with ;i in.'iinfcstly sahit.ary iiitlmuiee. Tims is it th.at the 
retired opulent ar(‘ oitentinies, if not past tlie age of action, 
made lia]>pipr, healthier, and, I may also add, better, by the 
loss of so much of their property as to render renew>^ed ex- 
ertions necessary to tlieir sut>sistence. Retirement from 
long-established and active dutii's demands intellectual 
ami moral resources of whieli few’, in the present condition 
of society, have a right to boast. 

It is an Opinion not nneonnnonly entertained, that stu- 
dious habits or intclleetuid pursuits tend necessarily to 
iiijere the health and ablireviate the term of life— -that men- 
tal labours are VA’er prosecuted .at the expense of the body, 
and must consequently hasten its de<;ay. Such a. rgsult, 
how ever, is by no mean.s essential, unless the labours be 
urged to au injudieioiiH excess, when, of course, as in all 
overstrained exertions, ''whether of body or mind, various 
prejudicial effects ihay be naturally anticipated. 1 mean 
not to assert that those in whom the intellect is chiefly 
engaKcd will ei\joy the same athletic strength, or display 
efiuiu nuiscular development, w’itU others whose pursuits 
are of a more mechanical charaqter — for Nature seldom 
lavishes upon us a full oomplemetit of her various gifts ; 
but I do believe tliat, under pj^den^ habits of life, and 
\vlth a naturally sound constitution, thoy i^ay preserve as 
Uniform lienlth, and live as Ibh^ as ariy other class of per- 
sons. In support of sueh beltof abundant instances may 
be cited, both fVpm ancient and modern timesj of men emi- 
nehtly distinguished fo* the amonnt and ptohrndU^ of tlmir 
•mental labourSi v^hp* J>cihg lo^^ate and mgulai’ in 
habits, hove continued to ^oy firm health, and haVe at^ 
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tained a protracted existence. It lias indeed been said by 
some eminent writer, tliat ‘one of the rewards of philo- 
sopiiy is long life.’ But let me illustrate by a few examples. 
Among the modems, Boerhaave lived to seventy, Iiocke 
' to seventy-tliree, Galileo to seventy-eight, Sir Edward Coke 
to eighty-four, Newton to eight y>ftvCj and Fontenelle to a 
huiulred. Boyle, Leibnitz, Volney, Buffon, and a multitude 
of others of less note that could be named, lived to quite 
advanced ages. And the remarkabh? longevity of many of 
the German scholars, who have devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to the pursuit of science and literature, must 
be suibciently familiar to my readers. •Professor Blmnen- 
bacli, the distinguished German naturalist, died not long 
since nt the age of eighty-eight ; and Dr Olbcrs, the cele- 
brated astronomer of Bremen, in his eighty-first year. 


HYMN OF THE 0 I T Y. 

■ HY william CULLEN UItVANT. 

Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Hciiven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 

Or only hear his yi)ici! 

Where tho winds whisjicr and the waves rejoice. 

Even here do 1 behold 

Thy steps, Almiglity ! — here, amidst the crowd 
Through the gn^ist city rolled, 

W’^ith everlasting inyrmur deep and loud — 

Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 

And lights their inner homes— 

For them thou fiU’st w ith air the unbounded skies, 

And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 

Thy spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that SAveeps along ; 

And this etcjrnal sound — 

V oiees and footfalls of the numberless throng— 

Like the resounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempests, speaks of Thee. 

And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm, upon the mid-wja hi .ae, 

Hushing its hillouEy breast — 

The quiet of that moment too is tliine; 

It breathes of Him who keepH 
The vast and^iclpless City Avliile it sleeps, 

—From .a selection entitled * Poetry of Common Life,’ lAindon ; 
Clarke. 1044. 


THE SENSATION OF STAliVINi;. 

The following description of the tortures of starvation is 
taken from the narrative of the Texan Santa Fo erxpedi- 
tioii,: — ‘ For the first two days through which a strong and 
healthy man is doomed to exist upon nothing, Ids sufl’er- 
ings are, perhaps, more acute than in the rcinaiiiing stages 
—he feels an inordinate, unaiipeasable craving at the sto- 
mach night and day. llie mind run's upon beef, bread, and 
other substantials, but still, in a great meaKure, the body 
retains its strength. On the third and fourth days, but 
csiKJcially on the fourtJi, tliis incessant craving gives place 
to a sinking and Aveakness of the stomach, accom)>anied by 
a iiauRca. Tlie unfoi-tuuate suiFcrer still desires food, but 
with loss of strength lie loses that eager craving which is | 
felt in the earlier stage's. Should Jic chance to obtain a I 
morsel or two of food, as was occasionally the case wdtli us, 
he swallows it with a wolfish avidity, but five minutes 
afterwards his sufferings are more intense than ever. He 
feels as if he had swallowed a living lobster, which is claw- 
^<^*'ding upon tlie very foundation of his existence. 
On the filth day hil) cheeks suddenly appear hollow and 
sunken, his body attenuated, his colour an ashy pale, and 
his eye wild, cannibalish. The difierent parts of 

the system ^ar with each other. The stomach calls 
Upon the legs to go with it in quest of food ; the legs, from 
very refuse. The sixth day brings with it in- 

suff^ng, although the pangs of hunger lU'o^Qjlt in 
sickftess. The head Incomes, 
of well-remembered dinnexv pass in 


hideous processions through the mind. The seventh day 
comes, bringing Inorealed iassitude and further prostration 
of strength. The arms hang lifelessly, the legs drag 
heavily. The desire •for food is still left, to a degree^ but 
it must be brought, not sought, llio miserable remnant of 
life which still hangs to the sufferer is a burden almost too 
grievous to bo borne ; yet bis inherent love of existence 
induces a desire still to preserve it, if it can be saved with- 
out a tax upon bodily exertion. Tlie mind wanders. At 
one uioincnt he thinks his weary limbs cannot sustain him 
a mile, the next ho is endowed with unnatural strength, 
and if there be a certainty of relief before him, daslies 
bravely and strongly forwilrd, wondering whence proceeds 
his new and sudden impulse.’ 

THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

At a late meeting at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mr Samiida read an interesting paper respecting Atmo- 
.splieric Railways. It eonimciiccd with the general prin- 
ciples of the system, describing it as a system of working 
railways in which the moving power is communicated by 
means of a continuous pipe or main laid between the 
rails, and divided by valVes into suitable lengths, for ex- 
haustion ; a partial vacuum is formed in the pipe by air- j 
pumps, Avorked >>y machinery, at intervals along the line, j 
Along the upper side of the main is a continuous aperture, 
Avliicli is covered by a leather valve, guarded above and 
below with iron plates, hinged on one side to the pipe, and 
falling into a groove containing a mixture of wax and 
tallow on the opposite side, so as to close the apert.ure. A 
l>iston is attached at some distance in front of, and beneath 
the leading carriage of the train, and, by means of a pack- 
ing of leatlier, fits within the main pi] »c, so as to be nearly 
aii'-tight. When a vacunin is fornicil*iu the main in front 
of the piston, and in the direction in wliicV the train is to 
traA^el, tlie air, impinging on the ^other side of* tlie piston, 
carries it forward Avith a velocity duo to its pressure ujion 
the area of tlic piston, which, being attached to the leading 
carriage, carries the train forward with it. The valve which 
covers tlic continuous opening along the main is opened by 
a frame and wheels which precede the carriage, and it is 
closed and sealed down, as the train proceeds, by a heater, 
Avliicli slightly melts the wax and talloAv as it passes over 
it. Tins details of all these jiarts of the contrivance were 
then giv'en, and were illustrated by a series of drawings, 
'the paper tln'u proceeded to noLice the early attempts at 
using the ]>rcswure of the atmosphere for conveying goods 
and passengers, the prox»osal8 of Medhvu*Bt in 1810, of 
Valla nee (of Brighton), and others : it appeared that the 
first intentions were to liaA'c exhausted cylindei's of con- 
sidcrabiii area, within which the carriages should travel ; 
but as it naturally was objected that the passengers might 
not approve of this mode of conveyance through a cou- 
timioiis tunnel, means were devised for connecting tho 
))iston Avithin the tulio with the carnage tra veiling upon the 
rails outside it, and, after numerous attciiqds, Messrs Cleg 
and Sanmda succeeded in the system described, and 
AA’liich, after being tried for some time imperfectly at 
AVormwood Scrulis, has lK*en carried out practically on 
the line from Kingston to Dalkcy, near Duldin, a distance 
of 1^ mile.s, up a series of inclines averaging one in a 
hundred and fifteen. — A to. 

MENTAL CULTIVATION. 

What stubbing, ploughing, digging, and harrowing is to 
land, thinking, reflecting, and examining is to the mind. 
Each has its proper culture ; and as the laiid that is 
suffered to lie waste and wild for a long time will be ovei- 
si>read with brushwood, brambles, thoims, and such vc^e- 
tablcs which have neither use nor beauty, so there will Mot 
fail to sprout up in a neglected uncultivated mind a groat 
number of prejudices and absurd opinions, which owtf their 
origin partly to the soil itself, tho passions and impoiffec^ 
tions of the mind of man, and i^irtfy to those seeds which 
chance to l>e scattered in it by every virind of doctrine 
which the cunning of statesmen, the singnlaxity of j^dants, 
and the Bupmtition of fools shaU raise#-— ifedSehy. 

Publisbed by W. and R. C^AMnxRs, High Street, Bdihhniigh falso 
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Okr, Amen C<wn«r, Beiidiwi.--Pr!iilBd by W. and It CnAMBnas, 
Edinhttigh*' ■ ■ 
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‘IT IS ALAVAYS CTKCULATING ]M(»NEY.’ 

Ii’ is very common to hoar acts of unnsual c^:trav:i- 
gaiice i^alliated with the idirasc, ‘ It’s always circulat- 
ing’ money,’ tlicre being a‘ prevalent notion that mono}' 
does good by being spent, more particularly if any of 
it goes directly into tbe bands of persons engaged in 
bumble occupations. A ^oung man ru'wly come into 
the enjoyment of his fortune, who impoverislies himself 
by reckless expenditure upon dogs, horses, and other 
over-costly means of amnsement, is never for this rea- 
son.a very unpopular character : ‘ lie is at least circulat- 
ing inontw- A fe^-^ thoughtless iikui about town meet 
at their cluh, iind, in a lit of ultra high spirits, resol ve- 
to liave a.^ good — tliat #s, as cxpoJisive a dinner ;vs the 
steward can produce ; it vasts five pounds a-head,* wlncli 
is as much us would have given a good nieal to a, hun- 
dred j)er.sons, and is in fact t-xactly the cost of the daily 
dinner af aViont one themsand poor people in a work- 
house. This coarse and uneirjoycid — un enjoy able excess 
is not of the class of things which the hulk of mankind 
t v)ndemn : ‘ it is always circulating inoi'.oy.’ At an 
election, say each candidate spends two thousand pounds 
ill beer to regale the popiihux- ; that is, to puridiase their 
favour by gratifying one of their lowest appetites. All 
sober people see that the beer does harm, in as far as 
it produces idleness, and interrupts good liabits; but 
the expenditure is never quite regretted: ‘it is .always 
circulating money.’ On the other hand, men mIio hus- 
bari:l their means (‘arefully are generally not much 
liked 1>y the multitude. ‘ They bind up money, and 
thereby prevent it doing any good. Nobody is ever the 
better of it, not even thcmselvt;s.’ 

It is really surprising what an amount of error there 
is here, and that the world sltould eontinue in ignorance 
on a matter of so much importance. There is, in reality, 
not the least public good in an expenditure of money 
upon objects foolish and worthless ; on the contrary, it 
is a public evil. In the first place, to suppose that money 
which is taken due care of is not doing good, is a com- 
plete fallacy. The accnnmlated funds of the merest 
miser — uiiless in the rare morbid instances 'wliere tlicy 
are kept in a 'strong box — are as actively serviceable as 
tlie ODin in a sliopman’s till, seeing that theykare usu- 
ally employed in bank business, joint-stock companies, 
the improvement of land, Or some other such ways. 
And all the great operations of concentrated labour 
which make a country great, are the results of saved 
capital thus expended. How directly the poor are often 
interested in the accumulation of such (lapital, may be 
very well seen when it is employed in cutting a canal, 
or building a bridge, or forming a railway, in which 
operations hosts of workmen are necessarily employed. 


The savers -f money nvv in fact among!?:! the greatest 
b(‘nefacto®* <»' a country, being lliose liy whom its 
material, aii.? cv(:n, iti many instanees, its moral inte- 
rests, are ebietly advanced. It is only an ignorant in- 
gratitude whiclj holds tliem up Jo ridic\ile or condcan- 
; nation. 

■ T'v(‘ry one can readily that when one .spends his 
I monev in such ways, be is CJiiploying Avorthy, honest, 

I and it nmst also he in many cases ingenious labourers, 

I 111)011 ohjocts Avhicb will bo lik^'ly to redound to the 
! futiin' advantage of mankind. For exaniiile, if it he 
I employed in imiiroviiig land, it gives ivoi'k to mnlti- 
I tildes of fiirm-scrvants ; ii perhaps employs mariners in 
; importing foreign manure ; it calls for the engagement 
I -of skilful siipl.Tintendents, to whom salaries must he 
I ];iaid ; and ilie conseijnence of Ibe whole is, that Avhere 
; a. hundna! persons co)ild once be snp])orti‘d, the food of 
i tAvo hnnured is now rai.scd : room is thus made for a 
I hundred more hmrian beings to enjoy a (Creator’s bonn- 
; ties, and yield Viim llie Avorsbip of their hapjiiness. Or, 
for another example, if tlie money be expended upon a 
railway, there (.‘qiially ati; mini emjiloyed, some in eut- 
ting and embanking, some in mining for the metal and 
forging it at the foundry, otViers in the eonstruetion of 
I the various worlvs : tlie labour o‘*all these men is useful 
I and respectable; and beliold rising under tlieir hands a 
convonicney liy which many things must be cheapened 
and the circle of 2)ublie hapiiiness extended ; whicli, 
moreover, future and ])ermanent employment is pro- 
vidt'd for a Agist number of persons. 

AVdiat, in contrast Avith this, is tbe efl'cct of tbe 
expenditure of money upon senseless extravagances ? 
Say it is spent upon the turf; are not tlie persons to 
Avhom it falls generally ii Avortliless c lass, whoso exis- 
tence docs rather liarrn than good to the (x>nimunity ? 
Say H is spent uj)un any other ministers of unworthy 
pleasures, does it not tlien equally support beings who 
form foci of corniptibn to tlie publii* ? Rut it is not 
necessary tliat vice or licentiousness should be pre- 
sumed. It is enough tliat, wlien money is spent in a 
fooli.sh AAXiy, maintains persons Avhuse labour is of no 
real benefit to the spenders or to mankind. For ex- 
ample, suppose it is spent upon ,luxnrious delicacies or 
higli-priccd wines, ami not for enjoyment, but by way 
of nune vanity. Jlere eiiualljs as in the improvement 
of hiivl or the formation of railways, labour is paid for — 
tlie labour of raisi ug, preiiaring, transporting, and re- 
tailing tbe luxuries in question. But if tbe result of 
this labour is not enjoyed, and tends to no future good, 
is it not misdireeted hibonr, Avhen it could have been as 
easily devoted to useful purposes? The raisers, pre- 
parers, transporters, and retailers of the uuenjoyed 
delicacies might liave all been employed in operations 
tending to give real gi^tification to their fellow-crea- 
tures; they would have been equally 'happy so ein- 


* A dinner of actual occun'ence is here reftTivd to. 
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ployed, Jind the profits would luive been the Sfime ; but rijyht use of money is, indeed a departnient of morality, 
the f^H't of thoughtless and ignorant men demanding and we hope to see the time when the abuse of the gifts 


siieli delicacies, causes a diversion of labour from right 
to wrong channels, and the consequence is, that so 
many luiman beings are put, as it were, hors do com- 
hat, as far as the exercise of their industry, ingenuity, 
and acquired skill is concerned. The whole problem, 
in short, resolves itself into this. All men have to he 
sui)ported : it concerns th(' community that each slionld 
give a return in utility for liis support : where the sup- 
port is given for a return not useful, an evil is sustained 
to that extent by the community. 

Thf) rule lu^re Qoneenied migiit evi‘j» he appli(“d in 
some cases where' nuniey is spent for iKMievolent pur- 
poses. A kind-hearted country gf ntlcinan, seciing 
around him a great mindier of laboniing pcoj)lc wiMi 
little employment, tliinlis of setting them to trifling 
duties about his gi-ounds, not m iimcdt for :iny good 
they can do there, as for tlu^ sake of succouring them 
without the loss of their indcfK-iM It i.ec. hi sue] i cases 
there is often a strong dash of tlii ■ It is aiways cin-u- 
lating money’ falla<'y. T)ie empKtyer rf'gards Ins funds 
as a fertilising inc(iiuin pormeating tiic neighbourhood, 
and thinks no more of the loss (!e is incriUTing. Now, 
as far as suceour is al^solufx ly needed hy the p(*or, it is 
most laudable to bestow it; it is still moi’'.; laudable to 
Ixistow it witli dolicjicy, anil a regfird xo the feelings of 
tlie poor. Jlut it is vidl at the .satne tii)K‘ to l)c aware 
that no further good is attained, if tlic work doiK* he ofi 
no use. It may even be doing liarm. as the having this 
tietitious employment may prevent individuals from 
searching about and finding a'-ctIv t’nat wtnild really 
tend to useful purposes. It oi iy he .a distr(>s$iug eon- 
sidoriition to both ])artjcs ; but the fact luidoubtedly i;g 
that a gentleinavi giving wages for work wdiich he* <lo(.‘s 
not desire to see i)erfornied, and wdiieh has no imagio - 
able utility, i.-^ only pauperising his huriddf' neiglibours. 
In exigencies, sneli a (amrse may, or rather pcrha]>s 
must Ik? taken; but it shraild he regarded in ds ;]ue 
light, and every etlbrt made ow holh sidei? to exchan:.."- 
it for an employment really useful, and by a(v'ei)ting 
which the poor man docs not forfeit his irulepetxlcnee. 

It will not, we hop(.\ l>e surmised fliat ilH re is any 
objection here intended ;?gairisi Jabonrs wivich tend to 
ornamental j>nrposf‘s, or even to the j>ro(luction oJ' 
luxuries, as distingnishcfl from those whieli result in 


of Providence will be as much condemned by public 
opinion as th(? more glaring breaches of good manners, 

HAPTI^TE BROWN. 

iN T.NCJDKNT IN Tllj: KOCEV MOUNTAINS, 
liV PERCY n. ST JOHN, 

It w.as my good fortune^ during one of mj^ Amcric'nn 
Avandcrings. to fall in w ith Paptiste ProAvn, a famous 
trapper of tlie Rocky ^lountains. Pew men had seen 
more th.an he liad of the wild life of the great prairie 
wilderness: he had liunted with the Shoshonies or 
Snakes in the Rayon Snlade, and the Rull Pen, as avcII 
as on the borders of Great Salt Lake : he hud been chased 
by tlie Crowds lU'ar the head waters of tlie Platte and 
Yellow stone rivers, by tlie Rlackf(?et on tlie Marius ; but 
his retaiUcc-tions of advenlun? round I’ort David ( Inx'kett, 
in RroAAm’s Hole, were by far the most interesting to me, 
who liad .seen that (mrious locality. While relating his 
marvelioiis and soul-stirring narratives, his huge Imlk 
ajqicarc'd to dilate, he svieke<l furiously at his corn cob 
])ij:e, and his animation ivas contagious, that 1 fairly 
I wishc'd myself i nco more ovia’ ttie dreary desert whicli 
i sejuirated me from tlie pla(‘f‘, and enjoying the hospita- 
j lity of tlu' St Clairs and Robinsons. •• t )ne of Raiitistc's 
I jidventnres with the Arrnpahoe liidijiiis y as .so eliarae- 
; teri.stie and siognlar, that 1 givt^ it in theordfrir' whie.li 
: 1 roecived it. j 

i The valley whicdi is knowni as llrowifs Hole is •iiitu- ! 
I .lied ss.Miti) of the Wind-river Mountains, on the Sheet- I 
' skad'ec, oi Trairie Cock -river. Llevated several Ihousand | 
I feet above the level of the sea, only alxmt fifteen miles j 
: in eireumferenee, .surrounded liy lofty hills on every side, i 
! it is aptly, though not elegantly, characterised as a liole. 

I 'I'lie grcKii .‘ind mitritioris moimtni’i grasses, the seat- j 
i t :''ed thicket.^ of cotton -tree, the elegant grove's wil- ; 
I low. the i3f !. and fertile soil of tins secj uest.ered voice ! 
; win vegi.'t dies are reared in profusion, are all non- i 
j rislted i)y the Slu'(‘tskadee, or, as some have it, the. | 
j tireen ^ivx r. which, enttu’s the Hole from the north, j 
! leaving i| Ity a pM.s.s similar to the vale of Tomiio to- [ 
j wards the .' utli. "i’he temperidure is ex([iiisitc; lienee i 
; hundreds of trappers make it their winter quarters. , 
! Indians, too, of all nations, hut more e.spe(aalJy the Ar- | 
j rnpalKics, freqiK'nt it to trade Avith the AvlVite nuai. ' 
I These indians krar a better character than any others ! 


the rigidly luseful. Matters gnitifying to Die liner 
tastes are indeed as useful as th< mcre.st suhsiantia- 
litie.s, provided they really can furnish a rational and 
innocent cnjoyniient, and that the production, purvey- 
ing, and consumption of tJiem are attended by no im- 
moral results. Reasonable latitude must he allowr -1 to 
the tastes of individuals having wealth to spend ; other- 
wise the incentive.^ to human industry, and the public 
happiness generally, wmuld he rnueh dimini.Khed. Rut 
yet it is a truth in political science, that there are 
merits and demerits in the modes of spending inomy. 
The mined gambler or man of pleasure is not entitled 
to lay the flattering unction to his soul — ‘ Well, at least, 
my money did good to those amongst avIioiii it was 
spent.’ All ought to he made to know that, if they 
have spent much money upon the worthless and idle, 
or even upon industrious persons whose labours are of 
no real good either to individuals or the public, they 
have not acted nearly so good a part, or deserved so 
w"ell tlie api>robatiori of their fellow-creatures, as if they 
had (Jiatributed it in the. pnrt^hase of rational gratifica- 
tionSy or for the i)roinotion of ^public works whi^h Avill, 
redound to th6 permanent benefit of mankind. The 


amid the rid-skins of the Rocky Mountains ; are brave, 
warlike, and ingeniou.s ; liosju table to the last degree ; 
and, unlike many of their brethren, own large mimbers 
of hor.ses, mules, dogs, and sheep. The dogs they fat- 
ten and eat; iKaice they an? culled dog-eaters, or Arrapa- 
hoes. I’lieir blanket manufacture proclaims a great ad- 
vance tow^ards civilisation; it being, hov'cver, a native, 
not an exotic? art. 

Now, amongst the d.iniBels who came and located 
round .about Rrown’s Hole, Avhen tlie tribe paid their 
visit to trade with the wliite men, wa.s a young and 
merry Indiau girl, Avho, after one or two intcTviews, 
took forcible possession of Baptiste’s heart. Nebbing 
more common, and, according to the habits of the Rocky 
Mountains, nothing more in the course of things than a 
union with the handsome red-skin. Many a man of 
higher position in the world had abandoned home, the 
ap])liance.s and arts of civilised life, to mate witli a fair 
denizen of the wilds. Apart from women of their gaati 
colour, the (hiring pioneers of civilisation forget that 
they are ivhite, whic’ti, considering the embrowning in- 
fluence of exposure and the sun, is little to be wondered 
at. During a portion of the year, too, the various game 
are not to he Ininted, and idleness is the order of the 
day ; then the hunters seek amusement in the wig^aiiis 
and village greens of their dark neighbours, who differ 
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much in their habits from thosi* who have been ex- 
pelled from tlieir homes in the Hinted vStates. Tlie 
Avomen dniiec here, and many a Vc^art is lost to them 
while their bright bare heels foot the green ; moecassins 
iiiid leggings have to be made, and blankets v^ove, and 
the young trappers, like many an enamoured one nearer 
hoino, linger round them while engaged in these dutii'S, 
whicdi they beguile and lighten ^^•it.ll their rich and 
tendcT songs. It Avas upon one of these occasions that 
M iptiste first loATd tlu” young ArraxialxM^ The jdain 
course, then, was to Arin and Aved ht'r. Hut, alas ! savage 
]>apas are Avonderfiill}^ lik(' eertain pajias in oilier places, 
though iierhaiis they arc^ more open and matter-of-faet, 
since they re(|uire here a consideration in (‘xtdiarigc, 
Avhieh eon si deration, being kept for the pannits' use, 
must he of eijual marketahle value with the (hiughter. 
■'J'lic usual (H)urse is to soloed: your best liorse, and bead- 
ing it; to the wigwam of your fair one's parents, there 
titi him to a jiost and Avalk away. H' tlio horse ujir^n 
f'^'al^ illation he approved of, an interviovA’ ensues, and 
MUi tters are soon hrouglit to a Ihial hssue ; while if. isi 
the eontrary, Hie girl should iue eonsidm'etl mor:' valii- 
alile than the horse, otlier presents are r^^‘(]uired ere 
tlie relatiA'cs can Ik* indueed to j>art. Avith Avhat is of 
goodly ]n‘iee. ISlany a rich wlulc* man has tiros earned 
oil' the fairest girl of a triln*; and one instance has le'cn 
known of sevcai liundrcid doiiars lieing- oilered to a fortn- 
nate swain Avho liad in his Avigwam an IsiiImav wife of 
great beauty; to Iris honour bo it said. tin. otrer, thougli 
eontimially rcjieat^al, Avas poaht accepted. 

Hapriste unfortunately had [lartcsl with all liis hard 
ye ar’s ('arning!c c'rr !iis heart was taken by storm. IJi'- 
luckily, h*o had spent •tlieiri in these* exjicnsivc* caijoy- 
menls of spirits, and toliaccii, ^vhich iiring so many of 
th(.:se stalwart and liardy frames to premature* death, 
lie had not, tim>*eforo, left IdiiKsell n ])er(*\vi.l!» 1- b'ly a 
liorse, :;o(i A'oHioiit u, liorr'c no Avjfc was l.o te* had. The 
iumtiO;! season was over long since, and it Avantc*' a 
montti c)f the new time- for sinning. Baptiste*, hoA\e*.vcr, 
slioiihlcred liis ride, and left the e-omforts and amuse- 
inevils oi Fort Davie.! Croeki'tt to ses'k the l)(‘ar in Ins 
AA’ildest Icuints, the heaver in his dams, and the Ixnmel- 
irig t'!k on his grassy jdains, hoping to rai.se, by bis 
ialiorioiis prosegaition of the ehnse*, the means of w'in- 


kettles, scalps, blankets, and a wdiite buffalo bide, are 
tla n su.speiided inside as offerings to the Great Spirit -, 
after vrliie’.li certain ineantations are performed, the 
first of Avhieh is smoking the medicine pijie. One of 
the xiartics tills it AVI th tohacco and herhs, places upon 
the* tox) a coal frean Hit* lire in the Spirit’s mystic lodge, 
inliidi’s tlie. smoke, ;md expeds it again through liis 
uerstrils. The ground is then tom‘he*el A\rith the bowl, 
and Auith various other minor eereunonies the |)j]»e goes 
round the lodge. Many aays of feasting and daneing 
pass ere they arc ready for the (’amiiaign ; at h'ligth, 
however, llc'y abandon the hut, and (leatliL is tlie sure 
portion of iiiin avIio shall he knovAm to enter or otlier- 
Avisc desecnile it in their ab.senee. 

D|ion oiK^ of tlic.se myistic lovlgc's ft was that Baptiste 
had .siuMe'niy stumbled, inul var'miis Avere the reflections 
spgge*^te.d ii: I IS mind by tlie aecideaii. VV ilbin tlie lodge 
wca-e artii, 4 cu i ailitless more* than snlliemvit to purchase 
the necessaiy 'leorsc, hut l■ll^tiste‘ liad loo mucli honour 
to think of rohhinp: tin* re‘d-skiii rcniph*. Tliere is an 
intuitive resjvcct for religion-- a govenving principle of 
right in the minds of liiese* rud** men, vvliich is not the 
li*ast .siiigul.ir of their pc( uliaritie'S. Still, my iViend 
Avas sorely tcmiited -. ‘It looleed so plaguy like thrown 
afore my path, 1 couldn't liaixlly say no,’ was his n:- 
nt.irk; besides that, he* rccoilce!te..‘d the time when a. xioor 
white* tra])ptT, Ik ing robbed of yis ponedio at the* begin- 
ning of A\ inter, made* I’ree* with a blanket found in erne 
of ih-* Ar!‘a])alK.)e lodges. I 'Xion being brought before 
the eld(;rs, charged Avith the sacrilege, his dtdeiicc Avas, 
that having bce'u robf>e‘il, the* Great Spirit took pity on 
liis dcfene*(.*ie.ss eoneiition, and p.iinting out his blanket, 
iiade him ckdhe; himsolf. * Tin* Great St>iril. has an nn- 
denbloil right to give av/ay ]ii,s own fiioperty,’ Atnis the 
deeision . anel Ibe lr;ippi'r v, as Ir.-e el Still. Ilaptiste shook 
hi* lu'.’id. ;nid wa::. about to move.; away, Avheni a hand 
\v;.s laid nil Ids shoulder bcliind, and an Indian warrior 
ii: liis Avc.r-]).'’ iiit stood before hint. '.I be gretding of the 
A\ andere.-rs was i*.orelial and friendly, for the youth Avas 
tlie hroLlur of the* traxiper's love, and Ilaptiste IJroAvn 
Inul given him, the* prc'Vion.s seuson, the liaiidsonicst 
tomcvb.awk pipe in the tribe. 

‘ My Avlvite brotlier is very wakeful ; he rises earlyn’ 

The* luiiit(*r laughed, and, iiuAed, almo.st blushcel, as 


ji tiing liis lovc'd one from her fiarcnts. j In* replied, ‘ Ma' uigwam is ennpty, and T would make 

i The labour of many days brought to th-* tr.ixixx-^ s ! it very Avarrn for tl*a.* sister of 1113^ I'liami, lie will he 
I tneke, or biding-phif'e for skins and furs, a goodly supply. I a gre.’a.t Avarrior.’ 

I Otters ne.‘re trajipcd, heavers eanght, -deer sliot, jind j 'The young brave shook his head gravely, as he 

i success ;vpp(‘are(l croAvning the iiule'bitigablc exertions : pointed to his belt, avIuut; not a scalp was to lie seen, 

I of my frinid Baptiste?. In the* pursuit of g;vme be* wan- and .said, ‘ Fi\'c moons liave gone to .sle'-p, and the Arra- 

dcred ov er nmcli ground, but oner* loaded, he e'ame lau-k ji.-ihoe liatehet lias not been raised. The .Blackfeot; are 

; with hi.s jiaek to tlic hieiing-xibice, and depositing his dogs, and hide in hole.-s.' Without adding anytliing to 

j t.reasure.s at, head-ejuarter.s, .starteel off once more*. 7 ’hrce this signifleaut liiiit, that none of tlic \'ouiig men had 

; AVi-eks and more Avere iia.s.-ed in tins fishiein, wh(*m fob h'/cn able to fidfll tlieir vows, the young chief led the 
lowing a new path, tlie adventurous traxiper tiitered .a AAoay to tlie Camp of the Arrapaheie war iiarty. J.hip- 
deep and Avoody glen that evidently led loan ox>en jilaiu tisic., glad to see the fae'C of .1 rciloAV-eTeature, folIoAved 
wlH*re game might very probably be found. Bushing the footsUp.s of tlu? AiTapaiaH*, wliicli werei directed 
threaigh thicket and brier, cutting his vriiy even by fnan llie leulge toAvarJs tlu? glcu wJiie*!i tlie Irapxier bad 
means of Ids luiiiting knife, Bajitiste at length burst alrc'ady traversed. In the. very ea litre* of the woody 
I from the cover of the wood, and stood oil the edge of the defile, and witluii twenty fbet'or where Baxiistc had 
j open glade. A_m exclamation of surprise folloAAcd tliis jiii-ssed, Avas tjio Indian cami), where the hunter was 
action, and after slowly raising his eyes for an instant, cordially received, and in\ ite<i to slnire tlie meal wiiieh 
th(? trapx>er backed into the Avond, and there paiiseil to the i>aHy Avert? about io partake. Xothing loath, tlie 
reflect, 'i'o explain his t'ondir.’.t, we mu.st glauct? at a keen air fi' the mountains having inspirt?d a wonderial 
jieeubar custom of the Arrspshoes. ^ ai)])etib-, the? re<]iu?st ^Avas coinjilied Avith, and various 

No young man, though his fcdlier were the hraA’^est liugi* sliee.‘> of bullalo wen* despatelied by Baxitiste, who 
chief of tlie tribe, can raiyge hiiu.self amid the AAnirriors, tivc smoked :i pipe Avitii his friend, and heard from 
and be entitled to marry or enjoy otliv?r rights of citizen - him ihr history of tlie failure of the expedition. A 
shix), until he shall liave xierformed .some act of personal sliort tiiiu xiassed, and certain signs made Baptiste 
daring and intrepidity, or be sprinivled Avilli the blood of somcAvliat uncomfortable. It was apparent the Indians 
his enemies. In early .siiring, therefore, all the young were Avhisjiering something of interest concerning liim, 
men who are of the proper age band tliciuselves to- and, afte*r a .short xiause, a liot discussion aauis 011 foot, 
gether, and take to the woods in search, li .:o the knight- in which the young chief joined. To use the words of 
errants of old, of adventure and peril, i laving found the narrator of the tale, ‘they all agreed that his Avhite 
out a secret and retired spot, they collect together x>olcs skin indubitably indicated that he belong<*il to the great 
of* from twenty to thirty feet in lieight, and lashing tribe of their natural eivjmies, and that, with the blood 
them together at top, form a huge conical but, with tlie 'of a white upon tlieir garments, they would have ful- 
addition of branches and leaves. A green buflUIo head, filled the terms of their vow, and could return to tlieir 
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friends and tribe. But a part of them seriously qucs- 
tioneil vlietlier the sacred names of friend and brother, 
which Miey liad for years applied to him, had not so 
chaiiftcd ins natural relationship to them, that the Great 
Spirit, to wliom they had made their vow, had sent hinii 
aniotiif them in the character which tliey themselves 
had given him — as a friend and a brother. If so, they 
reasoned that the sacrifice of his life Avould only anger 
I the Spirit, and by no means relieve them from the obli- 
I gat ion of their vow. Another party reasoned that the 
; Spirit had sent this victim among them to test their 
j fidelity to him : he had indeed been their friend ; they 
j had called him brother; but he was also their natural 
I enemy ; and tluit the great one to wliom they liad made 
their vow would not release them at all from their ob- 
ligations if they allowed this factitious relation of 
friendship to interfere with obedience to him.self. The 
other party tejoined, that although the tr.appcr ivas 
their natural enemy, lie was not one within the meaning 
of their vow ; that the taking of his life would be an 
invasion of its sacred obligations, a lilot upon their 
courage, and an ontrri^e upon tht^ laws of friendship; 
that they could find other victims, but that their friend 
could not find another lift\' 'fo the consternation of 
Baptiste, these reasons did not appear to have their due 
w^eight with the majority, who, eager to regain their 
homes, and probably their loves, were bent on sacrificing 
him in fulfilment of thf ir engagement Seeing this, the 
young chief, and friend of our hardy trapper, rose, and 
weaving liis hand, intimated his intention to speak. 
‘The Arrapahoe is a warrior; iiis feet outstrips the 
fleetest Jiorse ; his aiToiv is as the lightning of the Great j 
Spirit ; lie is very hi’avo. But a cloud is betw'een liim 
and tlie sun ; he cannot sec his enemy ; there is no 
scalp in his Avigw'arn. The manitou is good ; he sends 
a victim, a man -wliosc skin is white, but his heart is 
very red ; the pale-face is a brother, and liis long knife 
is turned from his friends the Arrapahoes ; hut the Spirit 
is all-powerful. My brother,’ pointing to Baptiste, * is j 
very full of blood ; he can spare a little to stain the 
blanket of the young men, and his heart shall yet be 
warm. I have spoken.’ As the trapper expressed it, the j 
proposal w'as ‘considerable agin the grain hut he felt I 
that the young chief hwd saved his life. Ijoud acelarna- I 
tions followed the speech ; many of those most clamorous 
against the trapper being only .actuated liy the earnest 
de.sire of returning borne wdtli their vow accomplished, 
when all would be received into the list of w'arrior.s, 
and each of the young men would Iiave a wdgw'am, 
a wife, and all the honour.s wdiicli accrue to an Indian 
father of a family. A flint lancet w’as now' produced, 
the white man’s arm w'a.s bared, and the blood w hich 
flowed from the slight W'ound was (carefully distri- 
buted and scattered over the garments of the delighted 
Arrapahoes. The scene which followed was entirely 
unexpected on the of my poor friend Baptiste 
Brown. Quite satisfied that tlieir vow' of slicdding 
an enemy’s blood had been fulfilled, the Indians were 
all gratitude for being removed from the horns of a 
dilemma which had lasted for five months ; and to 
testify their gratiturle in a substantial form, each 
man sought his pack, and laid at their Vhite brother’s 
feet, one an otter-skin, another a beaver, another a bear 
or buffiilo, and so on, until his riches in furs far out- 
stripped his most sanguine expjjctations. The young 
chief stood looking on, and when the rest had succes- 
sively honoured their guest, advanced, leading by its 
bridle a magnificent saddle-horse and a sumpter-mule 
(doubtlCsSs a stray one from a trader’s flock), and handed 
theni to Baptiste. To refuse would have been against 
I the etiquette of the dcvsert, and, besides, our friend w'as 
too alive to the od vantages which would accrue to him, 
to be any other than thankful. Rising therefore with a 
grim smile, he said, speaking in the Arrapahoe tongue, 

/ A friend of mine was marciiing from St Louis to Fort 
and of course he cn)ssed the trail of the Cuman-. 
y Well, one day a party*" of them Ingians catiib 

and having looked at him for about tu tu's, 


seized him, and dragging him to a pool, thrust his 
head into the water several times. Failing to obtain 
their object, they pjastered his hair with mud, and 
washing it out again, were at length satisfied that it 
really was red, and not dyed. Delighted with so extra- 
ordinary a prize, they denuded his head, and having 
given him a dozen liA'ses in exchange, very politely 
sent him on his w'ay. Now, my friend used to say Ihat 
j h(? wished he had a few bushels more of the article, 
since it went off so well ; and I, like hirti, wish I had 
more red w'.ater in mj*' veins, since you find it so very 
valuable.’ The Arrap.ah(5cs, who had seen red hair on 
others besides Brow'ii himself, listened gravely, and when 
he h.ad done, gave an expressive ‘hugh !’ after which they 
broke up their camp, and w'cre soon lost to the trap- 
per’s view’ in the arches of tiie forest. Baptiste, who 
felt wcrTk, mounted his horse, after loading the mule, 
and made the lx!st of Jiis way to the cache, where lie 
remained some days. At the end of a fortnight^ 
restored to his usual health, the trai>per took his wajr 
to BroAvn’s Hole. So early in the season, his furs 
tained high X)rices, and having bartered thetffc ;lbl 
knives, heads, powder, hall, &c. a few days brought 
him to tlie Arriipaluxj vilhagc. TJie horse was con- 
sidt‘red a fair exchange for the maiden, and from 
that day the wngwain of liis red-skin bride, in Did 
Park, on Grand River, w;is the head-quarters of Bap- 
tiste Bnnvn, the hardy trai>x)er of the Rocky Mountains. 


FOWNRS’S PKIZK i:SSAY — • CMIEMISTRY, AS 
EXEMPLIFYING THE WIS1X)\I AND 
UENEldCKNCK QF GOD.** • 

This essay springs fi*om a private endowment under the 
care of the Royal Institution. The iiuthor is Mr George 
Fow'nes, (diemical lecturer in tlie Middlesex Hospital. 
We are now^ fiimiliar with books tracing divine wisdom 
and beneficence in physics, pliysiology, and tlie mental 
constitution of man. Mr Babbage has called even the 
unxiroinising subject of mathematics into the same 
field. But tins, as far as wo are aware, is the first 
systematic* attemp! to draw' inferences of design from 
the chemical constitution of the earth and its iiilia- 
[ hi rants. Tlie book is a very able one, and, as a virtue 
which M'c know' w’ill be a great further recommendation, 
it is sliort. 

Ylr Fow'ncs .starts by exxdaining that in the earth, its 
atni().si)herc, .and inliabitants, there are but fiftj’^-flve 
simple (undecompounded) suhstances or elements, of 
w'liich, however, only a few ,'irc in any considerable 
.amount. Oxygen and nitrogen (forming the atmosphere), 
hydrogen (forming, with oxygen, water), the non- me- 
tallic* body silicon, the metals aluminium and c^cium, 
and in a less proportion potassium, sodium, ji^J^on, 
may be said to constitute the hulk of the iWgranie 
materials sub jected to our observation. Another, carbon, 
is the principal constituent of all organic bodies. Mr 
Fownes’s first object is to trace the constituents of 
vegetable and animal bodies back into the inorganic 
world (the dust of the earth) out of which they liave 
been formed ; finding potash, for instance, in the fel- 
spar, onl* of the materials of granite, and phospho- 
rus, a large constituent of our bones, in iiorcelain clay 
and other suhstances. ‘ The whole subject,’ he says, 

‘ of the formation of cultivable soils, and their dis- 
tribution over the earth’s surface, is replete with in» 
terest and instruction. Every earthquake which has 
in bygone times fractured and dislocated the solid 
strata, every flood whioh has swept over the ancient 
continents, every change of level which has elevated 
the bedi of the ocean or depressed the land beneath 
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its surface, has contributed more or loss to bring 
about that mixture of materials— sand, clay, and cal- 
careous matters — which now foi^i the earth’s upper 
covering — the fruit-bearing soil, the inexhaustible source 
of prosperity and strength. Surely it is not too much 
to inf(;r that all these things hat? reference to that future 
condition of the earth when it should become the habi- 
tation of beings capable of appreciating tlie w'onders 
around them, and deriving mental support and guidance 
from the contemplation of these wonderful provisions, 
while enjoying with thankfulness the i)liysical comforts 
to which they give rise.’ 

Mr Eownes then traces t'lic course of certain of the 
solid substances of tlie globe, as av ashed down by run- 
ning Waters into the sea, wliich forms a great deposi- 
tory for them. The salt of tlie sc;a — wheiuie is it derived ? 
Entirely from the land, out of which it is carried by 
rivers. The ocean must needs he salt, for it is the ulti- 
mate reeipient of all such matters. And lakes that 
have no outlet, as the Aral, and the Dead Sea in Judea, 
are salt for the same reiison. It becomes interesting to 
aseertain the uses of these foreign substances in the 
sea. ‘ It is liighly probable that tlie iodine of sea-water 
is conneeted in some way with the wellbeing of sub- 
marine vegetation ; that it forms an indispensable com- 
ponent of the food of these plants. It is dilhcult to 
account, on any supposition, for its constant occurrence 
in certain of them. They appear to have the power of 
seeking out and aiipropriating to themselves the almost 
infinitesimal quanfity of iodine wliieh analysis indicates 
in sca-watcr. , Again, tlui lime-salts have their use, and 
a most in^iiKirtant one ‘^t is. Whell-tisli and coral-polyps | 
depend upon tliom for the materiiil of tlioir eurious | 
stnudures. It is very possible, also, that what we arc 
i accustomed to eall impurities in ordinary Avater, may 
I be of great service to the living system. These matters 
I are admitted to i^xcrcisc an inlhienee upon the body in 
: particular states of disease ; and if so, it is unlikely that 
tliey should be altogether inactive in health. I*ure 
! distilled water, even after long exiiosurc to the air. is 
i exceedingly vapid and disagrt^eable to the taste, Avhich 
1 may be taken as a sort of indication of its unfitness for 
! ordinary use.’ 

: The chemistry of the atmosphere presents a very 

I striking example of wliat (;aii scarcely be considered in 
’ any other light than Design, 'i’he gases composing the 
i atmosphere are, as is mujII known, not chemically, hut 
^ only meclianically combined. I'liey have, liowevcr, a 
I surprising tendency to a mutual difiiision ; insomuch 
; that if a jar of carbonic acid gas be brought into coii- 
I nexion with one of hydrogen, a gas twenty times lighter, 
the communication being by a tube, and if the heaA^^ 
gas he placed lowest, nevertheless in a little Avhile a 
(complete mixture of the tw'o takes place. Now, see 
how important is this law of gaseous ditt'usion. Car- 
bonic acid gas is expired in great quantities bj' animals : 
it is i)rejudicial to human life ; if it were to have the 
least tendency to stagnate near the ground, it would 
work dreadful effects wherever great multitudes of ani- 
mals were assembled. Large cities and crowded rooms 
would bt' scenes of extensive destruction. Diffusible 
as it is throughout the other two gases composing the 
atmosphere, it is comparatively harmless. The benefit 
is e<iually clear Avith regard to these two gases. Were 
these to obey the law of gravity, they would arrange 
themselves in two layers of unequal thickness, the 
oxygen below and the nitrogen above. ‘ In such an 
order of things, animal existence would be out of the 
question : an atmosphere of pure oxygen is as fatal to 
life as one destitute of that element ; all the phenomena 
of combustion and oxidation generally would be exalted 
tenfold in power and energy ; in fact, the present ar- 
rangement of nature could not be maintained in its 
integrity a single hour. The equable diffusion of vapour 
of water through the atmosphere is no less important 
than that of tho carbonic acid. In many warm coun- 
tries, during a ^at part of the year, rain seldom or 
never falls, and it is only from the copious dews depo- 


sited in the night that vegetables derive the supply of 
moisture required for their growth, and to sustain them, 
by the cooling effects of evaporation, from tlie scorching 
rays of the nooiulay sun. AVere the invisible elastic 
steam disengaged from tlic surface of the sea, or other 
largo bodies of Avater not subject to the diffusive law in 
question, it is probable that other and very different 
phenomena would be observed.’ 

We have not room to follow Mr Fowiies into his very 
interesting speculations on vegetable atid animal che- 
mistry, hut may present a few of his observations 
on the comiilicated processes ANhi(di ever go on within 
our bodies. After sliowing how carbon and hydrogen 
are burned in the blood- - not, as 1 1 ij:l ler to supposed, in 
the lungs, hut in tlie caynllaries, to wluch, according to 
Ijiehig’s theory, the oxygen is carritrd ]jy tla:‘ iron in 
the blood— he, pronounces, as a fact of which there can 
no longer bi^^luiy doubt, ‘ The internal ca]>illary eom- 
bustiori is the Jitmrere of animal heat. Thus much,’ 
Ba3's he, ‘ for the body. Every jiart where blood-A essels 
are to he found, ever^" part \v|iere nervous iniluence 
is penx-ptible, every organ, every tissue, muscle, and 
brain, and nerve, and membrane, waste away like a 
burning taper, consume to air and ashes, and pass from 
the system rejected and useless ; and wdiere no means 
arc at hand for repairing these dail}’- and hourly losses, 
tlie individual yierishes — dies niDni slowdy, but not less 
surely, than by a blazing jiiUf, lie is, to the A'ery letter, 
burned to death at a low temperature ; the various con- 
stiHicnts of the body give Ava^^ in succession ; first, the 
fat disappears ; this is the most combustible, but at 
the same time the least essential. It is sacrificed ; then 
tlie muscles shrink, and soften, and decay. At last the 
substaiKK! of the brain becomes attacked, and madness 
and death close the scene. “ This i.s starvation.”’ 

After details showing the adaptation of tlie chemical 
nature of food, both vegetable and animal, to the che- 
mical nature of the bodies of the animals by wdiieli re- 
s])ectively these kinds of food are devoured, Mr Eowmes 
goes on to say, ‘ The bodily frame and constitution of 
the human ra(x*. have been so adjusted as to admit of 
the maiutcnancc of life and liealtli under a variety of 
cireuni stances truly surprising. Extremes of heat and 
cold, of moisture and dryness, are borne Avith impunity 
so long as the habits and mode of life of the individual 
remain in accordance Avith his physical condition. 

‘ In tropical countries, where the high temperature of 
the air, and the abundance of aqueous vapour it con- 
tains, develop to the utmost the resources of vegetable 
life, the ainount of personal labour required for self- 
support is extremely trifling. Tlie heavy and laborious 
culture of the temperate regions, the unceasing tillage 
of the soil so necessary >vith us, arc altogether uncalled 
for. In those smiling regions of almost pcrpctudl sun- 
vslune, '"here the teeming earth gives its increase with 
the least possible toil on the part of the cultivator, and 
all Nature invites to repose and indolence, the energies 
of the mind itself art^ unstrung by the nmuival of that 
sharp spur of necessity Avliicli goads men to the task of 
labour, until exertion beconies a habit, which carries 
them onw ard »beyond tlicir immediate Avants, and im- 
pels them to seek the permanent improvement and 
exaltation of their state. The sustenance furnished to 
the human race by a wdse and bifuntiful Providence has 
been so adjusted chenlicalh/ to this condition of things, 
as involuntarily to excite in the observer the deepest 
feelings of admiration and gratitude. 

‘ Where tlie temperature of the air approaches Avithin 
a few degrees that of the body, the generation of animal 
heat by the burning of organic matter in the blood may 
be reduced in amount. Where muscular power and 
motion are less required and less employed, the Avaste 
of the body is diminished in the same ratio ; a compa- 
ratively small quantity of food, both for fuel and for 
nutriment, is in such a case required. The stomach, 
however, must be filled, the uneasy sensation of want 
"must be removed ; and this has been done. In tho 
rice, and fruits, and other products of the countries in 
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j question, we find a food extremely agreeabk^ to the 
I taste, but possessing little sustaining power ; much of 
I it is mere water, and the solid portion itself is chiefly 
j made up of neutral non-azotlzed bodies, containing oxy- 
j gen and hydrogen in the i)roportions to form water ; 
l! bodies wbicb, in burning, furnish far loss heat than 
Ij those in which carbon and hydrogen greatly predomi- 
1 nate. The azotized portion of the food of hot countries 
i is always very small in comparison with the rest; it is, 

I however, sufUtdent for the puri>ofiC of repairing the 
! trifling daily loss the bod,y sustains. The desire for 
! animtd food is very sliglit, and often is altogether 
j absent. 

‘ The North American Inintcr li ves wholly upon flesh ; 
he patiently follows tlie footmarks of his game tliroiigh 
the w'ild W'oodg for da} s together, until he finds an ojj- 
portunity of surjirising it ; fasting meanwhile, or at 
best subsisting on a few scraps of dried meat ; rivalling 
the beast of prey in liis power of en< Inrun ce—in bis 
quick yet stealthy step, and in the searching glance of 
his eye ; careless aliki^ of frost and hout, sleeping on 
the bare ground, u tbm blank(‘t or a, Imflalo robe bis 
only protection. It is his food Avliicb eniibU'S him h) do 
and to Buffer all tliis ; to bear exertions w hich wmiild 
destroy him were lie not supported from within by a 
kind of nourishment so concentrated in its form as to 
I supply abundantly during the perifod of nqiosi* the 
j losses of bodily substance, tin; deficiencies occasioned 
j by change of matter, and even to render tlic* exertions i 
j themselves, violent and contimied as they are, actually 
sources of pleasure. 

! ‘ It is not by any peculiarity of physical constitution 

I that the Indian is eiiabled to bear liardstiip, and fatigue, 
i and privation, wdii<di to us appear extraordinary : the 
j European, under similar ciriaimstaiiees, and umfrr a 
similar reginMiy e.vhibits tlic same remarkable powers. 
The hunters and traxipers employed by the fur com- 
panies of British America lead a still harder bfe. These 
men are, is well know'ii, accustomed to disperse 
themselves, often singly, along the rivews aii<l streams, 
the haunts of the beavers and other animals they seek 
to capture ; a rifle and flint and Rtccl their only house- 
hold goods, without sli^^lter in the midst ol. a trackless 
wilderness, often suffering the extremities of cold and 
hunger, subsisting entirely on the flesh of tlie creatures 
they succeed in taking, .and this for months together, 
until each has collected the number of skins he deems 
sufficient to reiiuy bis labour, or the fast-falling snow^s 
' of approaching winter drive liim to seek the protection 
of the trader’s fort. 

‘And yet this wdld existence is said to po.ssoss a 
charm of its owm, powerful enough b) bind to the end of 
their days those who have once practised it : the un- 
broken solitude of the lake and the river, the freedom 
of the desert, and even the very dangers of the imrsuit, 
have their own peculiar attraction. The men them- 
selves, when not cut off prematurely by starvation, or 
any other of the common accident^ of this life, or mur- 
dered by the Indians whose vengeance they have pro- 
voked by their aggressions, live to old age, exempt 
from a host of sorrows and aSfflictions known to a more 
luxurious race; and perhaps, on the whole, enjoy as 
much real hapi>ines8 as commonly falls to the lot of 
man, • 

‘ Take again the condition of fbe Esquimaux in his 
hut of ice-blocks or drift-wood, his only food the seal 
and the w alrus, which he spears with his bone-pointed 
weapon, from a little frail coracle of skins. The air is 
cold enough to freeze quicksilver ; he wraps himself iu 
his dress of furs, aud forth he goes w’^ith perfect im- 
punity, and the cold of the shore of the frozen sea 
affects him less than that of a chilly January day does 
the Englishman by his warm fireside. Yet the Esqui- 
maux has no fireside ; be cooks bis food by the beat of 
a lamp, fi&d with oil, the product of the chase; bis 
c^ttflWproduces no fuel, and he cannot think of tle- 
; votlpjl^ the few fragments of wood, brought by the‘ 
ocean-currents from more fa\ouTed climes, which he 


finds upon tlie sea-beach, to this purpose ; they are far 
too valuable to be so employed. ITow% then, it may be 
asked, is he capablo of supporting this intensity of 
cold ? The peculiarity of his food furnishes the reply. 

‘ We are accustomed to look with horror and disgust 
at the food of tliese poof iieople, as we in our ignorance 
and luesumption dare to call them ; to comiuiserate the 
taste of those wdio, as our northern navigators relate, 
prefer a pjicce of tallow-candle or a draught of train-oil 
to the fare of an English man-of-war ; hut a little more 
consideration might jicrliaps show us that the blubber 
and fat of the ari^tie cetacea and fislv, the only food the 
inliabitants of these eonntrie.s can obtain, really consti- 
tute the only sort of food wliic-U could enable them to 
bear up against tlie extremities of cold to which they 
are subject. Then? is no other substance but fat, and 
that in very large quantity, wdiicli Avould answer tlic 
purpose* reejuireui. It is a substance exceedingly rich 
ill hydrogen, and in the body eminently combustible; 
wciglit for weigiit, it w ill generate a far larger amount 
of heat, when burned in tlie blood, tliaii anything else 
wliich can be taken as food. It wall be wiser, then, in- 
stead ol I'-ondeinning, as filtliy and abhorrent, the tastes 
and propensities of tlie Ksqniinanx, to consider them as 
a .speidal adaptation, b>' an unspeakably benevident Tro- 
videnee, of the very wishes and iiudinations of the iiidi- 
vidnal to tlie cireunistaru^es of liis life. 

‘ But this is not ail : tlie same individual Avbo, when in i 
.a ivarin or hanperate (‘limatc, craves a large prox^ortion j 
of bread and vegetable food, and turns vrith aversion | 
from fatty substances, exxierieiices, vdieii transported to I 
the frozen regions of tlie north, a complete , rev dilution | 
in his tastes and desires. Nofning will then satisfy ; 
him Init fat : the flesh of deer, fisl), to he acceptable, 
must bo loaded witli fat; lie takes delight in sucking ! 
tlie marrow from the bones ; nothing in the shape of j 
grease comes amiss to him ; he longs for it ; he desires I 
it as much as he formerly loatlied it. But this new', i 
this induced slate, only lasts as long as bis mode of life j 
requires ; removal to a milder region restores to a very 
great extent tb<‘ first condition. I 

‘ Tins is no imaginary statemi nt; it is perfectly an- ! 
tbentic, and serves to place in a novel and striking 
Xieint of vi(!W' the power of accommodation to cireum- 
scances x^jssessed by man.’ , 

We comdude with a few' remarks, in wliieli we can ! 
most cordially eoneur w itli our intelligent author. ‘ In i 
whatever light w <:■ consider those matters, tlio argument | 
of benevolent design and eontrivance deduced from the j 
obvious facts themselves remains unaltered. The care i 
and beneficence of tluj Creator is not less shown in the ; 
connexion he has established lietween physical ;iiui ! 
moral healtli. The labodr w'hicli a man is obliged to | 
exert to procure for himself the necessaries of life, is 
not less essential to the maintenance of a healthy tone 
of mind than of a sound aud active condition of the 
bodily organism. No evil can be greater than tbe 
rust, alike of body and soul, which ri'siilts from inac- 
tivity. The state of labour is the very condition of 
enjoyment ; not, indeed, the excessive and slavish toil 
to which a very large of mankind liave, by a 

most unfortunate combination of circumstances, been 
reduced, but that moderate and well-regulated labour j 
of mind and body which conduces so much to the wel- 
fare of b^,th, and which would be, under more favour- I 
able auspices, fully sufficient to impart comfort and i 
abundanee to all. If men only knew and felt bow inse- 
parably their own individual happiness is connected 
with the welfare and prosperity of their si)eeies ; if 
those who have intellect, and power, and wealth at 
their disposal, cotdd only be persuaded to thrust aside 
the petty jealousies and cares, the idle parade and 
prejudices of society, and join heart and hand in the 
great work of human improvement, how much might 
be eflected ! How much happier, and how mucli better 
all might become if a sound and universal spirit of 
philanthropy were once awakened, capable of embrace 
iug within its pale all orders and conditions of men. 
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considering them, as tliey really are, the cliildren of 
one common Parent, bound together by the ties of 
brotherhood, each having a special duty assigned to 
him to perform, not independently of, hut in conjunc- 
tion with the rest, and exciting all to render eacli other 
mutual assistance in surmounting the (jilhculties and 
trials of this life of discipline and pupilage.’ 


THE KINGDOM OF SHOA. 

It was supposed in the middle ages tliat there existed 
in the heart of Asia a Christian prince called Prester 
Jolin, or the priest John. Tlic first European traveller 
I who mentioned him was a Franciscan friar, who was 
sent in 1246, by Pope Innocent IV., on a mission to 
Mongolia. He was not, however, successful in his 
search for tlio mysterious priest. Still, the existence of 
such an individual in Asia continued to be heheved till 
the end of the fifttjenth century. At tliis time the I’or- 
tuguese, having found the route to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, determined to look for l*rester 
John in Africa. Accordingly Pedro Covilliam iienetrated 
into Abyssinia,’*' where he discovered at Slioa a body of 
Greek Christians, governed by a Christian monarcb. 
i This sovereign was pronounced to be tlie long-sought 
I I’rester dohn, wliose whereabouts liad puzzled tlie jiapal 
I world for so many (centuries, altbougli neither himself 
i nor liis predecessors had adopted the title. Indeed be 
! (daimed far liigii^r pretensions, tracing ids lineage to 
I Solomon tlin^ugh the queen of Saba, called Makada. 
i All bis 8Ti(!ees8orB, down to Saliela Selassie, the present 
I monarch, claim the safnt; ancestral honours. 

I The (.‘xistence of a small body of Christians amidst 
the strongholds of tlie heathen and Mohammedan, ex- 
(?ited in the re ligious world of Eurojit; the wannest 
I interest and curiosity, A mission was stint into Shoa 
I 1)3^ the Jesuits, lor the purpose of c-on verting the Abys- 
j sinifins from tlieir rude and imperfect system of Chris- 
tianity to the Roman (kxtholiti faith ; but thesti ellbrts 
were unsuccicssful, and they ceased to he persevered in 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. From 
that time no European jicnetrated into Shoa till 1836, 
when two Frenchmen, Messrs Combes and Tainisier, 
entered it, and >cere followed by their countryman 
Kooliet d’l lerk'oiirt. The first Englishman wdio reached 
Shoa was Dr Beke, whose notes in the jourr als of the 
Royal Geograpliical Society contain tlie earliest preiiisi; 
information regarding the geography of the country 
■ w^hich h.'id hitlierto been published. After him came 
I Major Harris, at tlie head of a political mission, of wdiich 
an account was given in a former iiuniher of this journjil. 
The latest visitor to his most Christian majesty Sahela 
Selassie, Negoos or Autocrat of Shoa, w^as Mr Johnston, 
whose interesting work is now in our hands, f 
This gentleman, a naval surgeon, was appointed to 
superintend the conveyance of additional stores to 
Major Harris, while the British mission wliich he com- 
manded w'as at Shoa. Leaving Bombay', Mr John- 
ston embarked from Aden, crossed the sea of Bab el 
Mandeb, and landed at the opposite African port of 
Tajourali. Here he joined a kafilah, or trading caravan, 
about to start for Shoa. Although the only European 
of the company, and intrusted with stores wliich con- 
stantly excited tlie cupidity of his half-samge com- 
panions, yet lie managed not only to convey his owti 
charge to its destination in safety, but also to recover a 
quantity of valuable articles wliich had been previously 
wrested from Mstjor Harris and his strong escort during 
'their progress through the country. Mr Johnston arrived 
within the precincts of Uie Shoa territory in May 1842, 
and after some delay reached Angolahlah, the town in 


* Abywmifl is dirlded into three distinct territories, Tigrfe, Am- 
hara, and Shoa, whicli iucludea Kfat. The latter only i» governed 
hy a king. 

t Trai^ in Bonihom Abyssfhla, Ac. By Charles Johnston, 
M.K.C.S. Two vola Itoadou : J. Madden and Co. UW4. 


which tlie suiierior officers of the mission were quar- 
tered. 

As regards Major Harris, it was somewhat unfortu- 
nate that his visit was of a diplomatic character. The 
fear of being overreiiclied in the treaty of commerce he 
had to negotiate, caused not only the Shoan king, but 
his subjects, to be exceedingly cautious in their in- 
tercourse with the English. The consequence w^as, 
tliat the aspect under which Major Harris saw the ino- 
nandi and his ixoplc was far less favourable, and per- 
liaps far less true, than that of travellers who were 
unencumlxn-ed witli polititial duties. It was therefore 
lucky, rather than otherwise, that Mr Johnston, soon 
after presenting himself, had a misunderstanding with 
the eonimander of the expedition for, this coinidetely 
detaching him from the mission, lie obtained the pro- 
tection of tlie kmg, and was enabled to live among his 
subjects as%(s^privatc individual. Tlie result i>s a fuller 
iletail of the d»micstie life of the Shoans than he would 
have been ahlt; to furnish had be partaken in any of the 
politiciil functions of tlie mission. 

Our traveller jiaid a visit to »the Negoos, who gave 
him a gracious reception, and ordered him, iis is cus- 
tomary, rations for liis suxiport during the time he 
should stay in the country. Having given an account 
of tlie monarch and his court in our notice of Major 
Harris’s hook, we shall not pan|e for the details of Mr 
Johnston’s visit. On liis way from Angolalilah to a 
more luiiilthily situated town, the traveller rested at 
Ankohar, and was entertained by tlie sister of his ser- 
7f‘nt Walderheros ; he was thus enabled to giv« a de- 
scription of a Shoan resiilence. ‘ Tim liouse was of the 
lietter sort, built of splinted te<l, and consisted of »• 
central apartment, with recesses formed by tlie division 
of tlie spaccf between two circular walls, which were 
plaecdi at about four feet distant from eac;h other. In 
oiio of these recesses was placed a liedstead, covered with 
an ox skin tanned with the hark of the kantuffa, which 
gives to this kind of leather a red colour. A skin so pre- 
pared is called net. The kantuliii is a pleasing-looking 
tree, and miglit be cultivatc*d as a lawn shrub in Eng- 
land. It is a species of acaida; and the bright-red seed- 
vessels, jbrmcd like those of tlu‘ English ash, remaining 
after the foliage disappears, wouM diminish considerably, 
I tbink, the drear v' aspect of a shrubbery in that season. 

‘Ill the other two recesses were numerous jars con- 
taining ale, grain, and water, and side hy side stood four 
jicdestal liand-niills, in the rear of which a hole, knocked 
through the mud and stick wall, served the double pur- 
pose of a window and cbinmey. The large circular 
hearth occupied the usual situation, nearly' in the centre 
of the apartment, w hich w'as itself not more; than twelve 
feet ill diameter. Two solid planks of the sigf>ar tree, 
each of wdiieh had been cut with no little labour from a 
single tree, formed a jiair of folding-doors. The hinges 
on wliK'h they revolved consisted of strong projecting 
extremities on one side of tlie top and bottom of eacli, 
which were received into corresponding holes on the 
wooden lintel and threshold. At night, the two flaps 
were secured hy an iron hasp shutting upon a staple, 
that adniittefi a kind of wooden linch-pin to be thrust 
through.’ Ill lioiiour of the guest a supper was given, 
for which the following preparations were made. * A 
large round table of wdeker-work, the diameter of which 
was about tliree feet, »aud about one foot in height, was 
reaciied down from a i>eg, where it had been suspended 
against tlie wall, and laid upon the floor liefore me. In 
the Centre of IJiis, Eichess, tlie lady of the house, placed 
a round sauccr-like dish of red earthenware, full of the 
cayenne pottage which had been long preparing upon 
the fire, and in w hich were boiled to a hot fricassee the 
disiiointed limbs of a fowl. A separate heap of three or 
four of the thin teff crumpets, folded fourfold, was then 
put for each person. Walderheros, for a few beads, had 
purchased at the palace about a yard of yellow wax 
taper, w hich was meijely a Imig rag dipped into the 
melted material. Having cut off and lighted a portion 
of this, he carried it flaring about in his left hand as he 


._..t 
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assisted most busily in the arrangement of the supper were laden, and which were being conveyed to the 


things. Musculo, not to be idle, had seated himself market-place, 
upon one corner of the bed I occupied, and with the * The low 1 


hum of distant voices gradually increased 


bulJock’s horn upon his knee occasionally replenished into a murmur, and then into a hubbub, as we entered 
my drinking-horn, and as frequently assisted me in the market-place, which was a large plain occupying 


finishing its contents. 


the southern half of the table rock, bare and stony, 


‘Everything at length being pronounced ready, 1 except in the centre, where a high circular hedge of a 
was requested to take my seat at the table, a boss of thin pipe-formed euphorbia fenced in the Mohammedan 
straw, being placed for my accommodation. I, however, burial-place of the town. Its limits, besides, were well 
preferred remaining on the bed, watching their whole defined by a low stone wall, carried all around, and 
proceedings for want of other amuscint;nt. The com- upon that portion of it fai'ing the entrance of our road 
pany, who soon seated themselves, consisted of Eichess into the market-place sat Tinta,* wrapt up in the cus - 
(the hostess), Musculo (her husband), Waldcrheros, ternary iiianner in his to be, save his liead and one arm, 
and Mahriam, and a young* '.r brother of the host named with wdiich he gave directions respecting the receiving 
Abta Mahriam, one of the king’s gunmen, who had of toll, or deciding such cases of dispute as might arise 
come in during the preparation of the meal. ^Musculo in the course of the market. As soon as he saw me 
took the straw scat, the rest squathid arcuiKl tlie tal>lc with Waldcrheros, lie called me to him, and as I ap- 


upon their heels, and formed altogether a good pi(‘ture 
of an Abyssinian family. Eicliess coinuienced by dipping 
several folds of the thin bread into the cayenne iiottage, 
until well saturated with the condirnont. With a quan- 


proached, he shifted his position, so that I might sit 
upon the sun-dried ox-skin by his side — a favoured 
visitor, honoured thus by a scat U])on the bench. 

‘ I observed that everything that is exposed for sale in 


tity of this she supplied eacli individual, taking for tliat the market pays a kind of duty. This is generally 
purpose the topmost layer of the heap of bread assigned cither in kind, or an equivalent, in salt pieces, the only 
to them, w'hich, after sofiping, was returned to its pro- money in Slioa. drain is examined by the governor, 
vious situation. The party now jiroceedcd on thrar own who determines the amount to he taken as toll, this 


account, tearing ofi' portions of tlie under br(,*ad, and 
wiping it upon the nyiistcned morsel above, by the 


impost being regulated according to certain customary 
laws. Such toll is measured by single handfuls, a 


contact giving to it the required hot relish, in a manner species of measure very usual in Slioa, and called 
somewhat analogous to (iur putting niu.stard upon meat, trhuj. IJutter is subiiutted to a similar process, the 
‘The supper drew gradually to a do.se, and as the officer appointed scooping out of the gourd-shell, in 
viands ^disappeared, matter for conversation seemed to wdiich it is generally brought, a quantity with his 
increase. As the appetites of tlic party were appeased, fingers, which is then put into a recipient,,. iar that 
I noticed little choice bits of the fowl that remained at stands by his side. The salt merchants, cattle sellers, 
the bottom of the v'ort basin were taken out by the and, in fact, all dealers, pay for the convenience of 
fingers of the lady of the house, and being rolled up in a bartering their goods, and during the day large heaps 
mass of breed far too large for the moutli, were siicces- of ahmulahs and of market produce accumulate around 
sively handed to all around. Each one, as he recei ved the I the feet of the governor, who.se perquisites of office 
compliment slightly rising from the ground, kissed the ‘ they appear to be. A less profitable employment for 
joined wrists of hie own hands as ho ofiered to support | him is tlie settlement of disputes, as very long-winded 
the liand of Eichess, whilst she held the morsel to the ' debates sometimes occur before a settlement can be 
mouth until it had entirely disappeared. Mahriam, the i established between the disputing parties; and for 
slave -girl, who sat M’itb the rest, w-as not neglected, for; tliis business no fees are demanded, although 1 have 
a larger portion came to lier share than ‘ ^ any of the j no doubt such a situation of general referee in matters 
others. Slaves, generally, are considered by their owners | of the kind is very productive of private gifts. 1 Viople 
in the light of near relations, or rather, perhaps, as foster in the habit of attending the market, compromise 
children. their tolls by a regular payment of from one to three 

‘The repast being concluded, all wiped their pottage- ahmulahs weekly, and they are then allowed to bring 
soiled fingers upon the last fragments of the bread, which whatever produce they choose. I also understood that 
were then duly sw allowed. Mahriam now got up, and the jicople of the town w^ere exempted from any impo- 
from out a gourd-shell poured a little w ater ui)on the sition of toll for suc h articles as they exposed for sale, 
hands of each of the party, who, rubbing the fingers After amusing myself for some time w^atching the pro- 
toffether a little, then dried them upon tlieir ample ceedings at this place for the “ receipt of custom,” and 

. P , . A . 1 . 1 1. au:.. 


tobes. A gambo of strong ale, called thalali, containing 
at least five gallons, w^as now opened, and deep horn 


having witncs.^ed a decision in this counterpart of the 
ancient Ibepoudrc courts of feudal times, 1 left Tinta 


cups were frequently replenished, whilst a lively con- for a while to stroll about the market, 
versation concerning the events of the last tw o or three ‘ Excepting the dress and appearance of the people, 
days was kept up ; a very highly-coloured account of tlie articles exposed for sale, and the language in which 
my reception by the Negoos, no. doubt, having been tlie transactions were carried on, the Abyssinian market, 
given by Waldcrheros, who, as principal .speaker upon in its more prominent cliaracter, exactly resembles 
the occasion, was in the happiest mood possible, and similar assemblages of people in English towns ; the 
tliough generally very careful of liis tuners on other same confused hum of voices, busy ever-changing 
occasions, he found himself obliged to light the re- figures crossing and recrossing, stooping to look at 
maining half yard to afford him time to conclude his w^ares, or pushing through the crowd to make way to 
long narration.’ , Ihe seats of those selling that wdiich they may require. 

The town in which it had boon arranged that Mr All is busf^e and apparent confusion, over which loud 
Johnston should reside was called Aliu Amba; and cries of liawkitig salcs-people reach to the very out- 
after a time a house w^as allotted to him by his royal skirts of the town. 

entertainer. Once an established housekeeper, it was ‘ The town of Aliu Amba being occupied by Chris- 
of course necessary for our countryman to go to market tians and Mohammedans, its market presents a much 
—this in Aliu Amba is held every Friday. ‘ A very more varied appearance than either that of Farree or - 
short descent led us to an equally w'inding road, hut Ankobar; the former being almost exclusively fre- 
broader, and having more of the character of a public quented by Mohararaedans, whilst the latter (wliich is 
way than the little lane from my house. Here we met held in the meadow adjoining to the mill of Demetrius, 
market-people haw king their wares with loud cries ; or on the road to Tchakkah) is as exclusively Christian in 
loud-talkmg disputants carrying on a strong argument, its dealings. To judge from the character of the produce 

they battered aw’ay, with lieayy but harmless blqws ■ — — — — — — 

of thmr long Stic^, upon the goat-skin sacks of grmu * ^ This individual, besides being Mr Johnston's ' balderabah,' 
or cotton with which numerous donkeys before them was also governor of Aliu Axubo* 
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sent to Aliu Aniba racket, it woVild not be difficult to 
assign the greater amount of wealtli in Shoa to the pos- 
session of the Christian subjects of Sahela Selassie ; but, 
on tlie other hand, it appears to be a principle of reli- 
gion almost among the Mohammedans to conceal the 
riches they possess, so that apifcarances arc not to be 
trusted. Had I not known that the more wealthy of 
tlu'ir religion invariably invest their money in slaves, 
to supply the Dankalli and Hurrah dealers, I should 
certainly have inferred, from the scanty and very limited 
stores placed before tlie saltA women of that faith in 
Aliu Amba market, that the Islam inhabitants of Shoa 
were exceedingly poor. Many of these women sit for a 
whole day, oilering, in exchange for anything in the 
shape of corn that may be olfered, a thimbleful of “ col” 
[kohl?] (antimony used for blackening the edges of tlie 
eyelids), a few lumps of gum myrrh, a handful of frankin- 
cense, or a little shumlah, the blue and red threads of 
unwoven cloth brought from the sea-coast, and which 
is xjsed ill forming the ornamental borders of tiieir large 
body-cloths. Sometimes their scanty stock is increased 
by three or four lemons, or as many needles. (>n the 
contrarj^ the Amhara (the name now given onh^ to 
Christians of Hi is country) bring an abundance of 
cotton cloths, of cattle, of corn, and are t!ie only money- 
changers I saw, some; of them sitting behind liigh walls 
of new and good-eoiiditioiied salt-i)ieees. 

‘ Trade, in a great measure, is carried ou by barter, 
an excliangf? of eominoditics being much more general 
than purcluusiiig Avitli almiulahs [pk(e(?s of salt] ; except 
in the case of^jattle-buiing, wlien the price is generally 
fixed at ascertain number of these salt-pieces. For two 
aliinulalis a very fine young slioep or goat may be 
bought, ami the very best of the kind will not sell for 
more than five. A good-sized goat, lunvever, commands 
a much higher price, ten or twelve alimulalis being 
sometimes asked. An ox for ploughing brings about 
seventy ahmulalis, or, if small, and intended for killing, 
may be bought as low as thirty. Horses aiul mules vary 
in price from seven to twelve dollars. The latter are 
preferred by the AViyssinians. 1 have been offered a 
very excellent horse for two dollars, and have seen one 
blind, but in good i^ondition, sold for twelve ahmulalis, 
or about two shillings and sixpence, '^fbe next principal 
tiling in tlic market is the cotton elotlis, wliicli are 
woven of one general width, about tliree quarters of a 
yard, and from ten to fifteen yards long. Of the eomniou 
kind are made the “sennafil,” or Avide sliort trousers of 
the men, and tlie “ shumah,” or waist-cloth of the 
women. The body-cloth, or tobe, is common to both 
sexes; but those of the men being much larger than 
those of tlie women, are generally double folds of the 
cloth, or four cubits in breadth, and at least seven cubits 
long. Sometimes they are of an extravagant size. A 
narrow border of the blue and red Avoollen stuff, called 
shumlah, woven into the cloth, is tlie only ornament, 
and these coloured stripes will be sometimes repeated at 
the distance of a foot from each other through the 
whole length of the cloth. These tobes vary in price 
according to the number of these ornamental additions 
to the simple cotton thread, of which the greater number 
are entirely composed. Four or five dollars is a great 
price to give for out, but the one forwarded to our 
queen by Sahela Selassie was worth thirty dollars. I 
gave for a clotli for Walderheros, which was ten yards 
long and three quarters broad, ten ahmulalis ; but when 
I wanted one a little finer, with a stripe across each end 
of the blue and white worsted, for iny own use, I had to 
give a dollar for it.* 

Except weaving, which is performed by means of a 
rude loom, and a very primitive mode of turning with 
a lathe, there are no manufactures worthy I'f the name 
carried on in Shoa. Alttiough the sugar-cane is grown 
in the country, no means of extracting the pure sugar 
are employed; the cane being cut into small pieces, and 
masticated as a sweetmeat. Mr Johnston therefore ex- 
tracted a quantity of the pure sugar, and presented it, at 
his next intervievr, to the Negoos. The king received it 


with every expression of gratification, although, as Mr 
Johnston discovered, lie had been forestalled in this 
manufacture and present by M. Rochet. Both gentle- 
men also made some gunpowder for his majesty, with 
wliich he was extremely delighted. Mr Johnston de- 
clares Ills regret that he was unable, from ignorance, , 
to teach the art of knitting, and recommends future 
travelU;rs to acquire it, as thcjre is nothing which Sahela 
Selassie appears to desire so much as a knowledge of 
the useful arts himself, and their dissemination amongst 
Iiis subjects. 

After remaining about eight months in the country, 
Mr Johnston abruptly closes his narrative without 
letting his reader know how he gqt hack to England. 
That he did so in safety, tlK'.re can he no doubt, for he 
dates his preface * Ijondoii and he has made one or 
two appeuilMMces at the Royal (leograpiiicsil Society’s 
meetings, a¥ which he coinniunieatcd some valuable 
corrections to tfie not very correct information we pos- 
sess concerning the district through which he has tra- 
velled. Of these corrections it js our intention to avail 
ourselves, in an article on Abyssinia, in a future number. 


THE EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 

Foil part of the present summer, Paris lias been a scene 
of more than ordinary bustle. * Strangers In'we flocked 
to it not only from all parts of France, but from Eng- 
l:md, Germany, and other foreign countries. Hotels 
and lodging-houses were for two months crammed with 
temporary residents ; and such was the demand for ac- 
commodation, that the price of house-room rose to 
double and triple the usual amount. The cause of 
this excitement Avas an exhibition of articles produced 
by the arts and manufactures of France, wliich takes 
place once in five years under the eneouragement and 
patronage of royalty, and in which, as might be expected, 
something like a national interest is felt. Not to be 
behind in the general scramble of travellers from Lon- 
don, I got over to Paris about the middle of June, and 
had the pleasure of paying my jespects to the exhibi- 
tion some dozen times previous to its close. Exhibitions 
usually make but dull Avork in description; but this 
one, as a French exhibition presented to the considera- 
tion of Englishmen, and as an indication of the progress 
made by a rival nation in some of our own lines of exer- 
tion, may possess more than ordinary interest. 

The weather, to begin witli, was excessively hot. 
The sun beat down in his greatest fervour ; in crossing 
the Place de la Concorde, 1 almost felt as if exposed to 
the boat of a furnace, and gladly liasteiied to seek refuge 
in the cool shade of tlie C^hamps Ely sees. Many having 
followed the same impulse, I found streams of people 
pursuing their way bbneath the trees towards the open 
glade in which the building for the exhibition has been 
erected. Emerging on the scene, we observe a large 
edifice, covering probably a hundred yards square, and 
rising to a height of sixty or seventy feet, with its glass- 
covered roof, therefore, nearly o*i a level with the tops 
of the tallest trees. Soldiers guard the various entrances, 
and over the principal, which faces the roadway to the 
Arc de ITOtoile, is conspicuously inscribed — ‘ Exposition 
i>ES Pkoduits i>ii l’Tndustrie Nationale.* 

Well may it be called national. The thing is on a 
gigantic scale, so as at once to impress us as something 
worthy of a great and aspiring people. England perhaps 
requires to give no such proof of its advance in the useful 
arts. The shop-windows of London are in themselves an 
Exposition ; and the tokens of England’s greatness in this 
line arc scattered over the globe. The case is different 
with France, which, being a compiiratively new country 
as regards the arts of peace, st^ds in need of some such 
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means of ooUoctiiig and exhibiting examples of its manu- 
factures, and of showing by (joniparison what progress 
is from time to time made. A glance at the present 
vast assemblage of articlet; cannot fail to give a convic- 
tion that the French are not more eminent for their 
inventive faculties tlnin their powers of imitation. 
.I*caee, and the gratiiial accumulation of capital, have 
latterly permitted them to make tlie most gratifying 
advances in the useful arts. That the policy of Louis 
Philippe has contributed to this result, no one will dein^ 
Friendly to social advancement, and acquainted with 
the principles of mechanism and manufacture, as well 
as witli the humanising influence of commerce, he has 
had the advantage of living iu an age when the liumaii 
mind, disgusted with tlie empty results of a struggle for 
military glorj^ was disposed to something more honour- 
able and useful than war and its accomif uiimenty. At 
the close of the last Exposition in IHUi), when the king 
assembled the exhibitors for the purpose of distributing 
honorary rewards, he said, * AccA'pfc my thanks ; by 
your labours you protect and aid liumanity; your 
talents, your success, ‘tend to tin; inelioration of all 
classes ; and you thus fulfil the dearest wishes of iny 
heart. Our progress, groat as it is, will not stop here. 
To what extent it will go T know not. ^Ve will con- 
tinue to respect the independence of our neighbours, 
as our independence i^, respected hy them. No man 
can predict or estimate the impulse which our national 
genius will give to the conquests of industry — conquests 
which contribute to public wealth, wdiich despoil no 
man, violate no rights, and whicli cause no tears to 
flow.’ Sentiments like these will he responded to by • 
every friend of humanity. 

Having made these general remarks, we may now' | 
enter the body of the building, and take a view of its j 
contents. The difliculty, howev er, is ti) know' wdiicli j 
hand to turn to. Tlie large square area is di vided into ; 
long arcades or walks, parallel to and crossing each j 
other at right angles, the whole interspersed with rows | 
of pillars supporting tlie roof. Tne general aspect i 
is that of an extensive and miscellaneous bazaar. Filed j 
on comiters along the sides of tlie arcades, tlie various | 
classes of goods are arranged in regular < dev, those of 
every individual exhibitor being under the charge of a 
keeper — generally a young w'oman, who sits reading a 
book or newspaper wdthin the velvet-covered railing 
which separates her stall from the broad thoroughfiire 
in, front. The ground throughout ivS floored, neat, and 
kept as cool as possible by constant Aviitering. Accord- 
ing to the catalogue, the iiumber of kinds of articles 
exhibited is 3969, and the whole, if spread out in an 
even line, would extend over tw o or three niihis. Within 
the vestibule stands a large railed-iii table, on which are 
divers clocks and automatic objects, tliat fix a i’on?t.ant 
crowd of admirers. Beyond this is tlie great central 
arcade, devoted to the exposition of iron and brass 
w'arc, engines, machines, and apparatus of diflerent sorts. 
Taking this line of walk in preference to the others, the 
first objects that engage our scrutiny are those of mis- 
cellaneous hardware, sucli as pots, jians, knives, locks, 
scythes, iron castings, Ac. In all these tlir French have 
made considerable advances, hut it is evident they are 
still behind the English. At present there is a licavy 
duty on the importatioh of iron articles from England, 
which acta as a prohibition ; and there lieing thus no 
competition, not to speak of tlie want of good examples 
to copy, the manufacturers are not forced to do their 
best. The door-locks and bolts of borne niaiiufacture 
remain a disgrace to France ; and no Frenchman will 
use a native razor, and no Frenchwoman a native needle, 
who can get an English one. The specimens of iron 
castings in which ornament is a conspicuous element, 
Strike us with a difterent feeling. Here we are de- 
cidedly ek^lled. M. Andre exhibits some articles of 
great elgi^ee ; among which I may mention liis statues 
aild cfi^gp^bras, the latter higld^tasteful. At the terjpii-' 
first walk, we arrive at a corner in which 
is an extensive exhibition of apparatus for light- 


houses, executed by Eepante, Rue St Honore, A tall 
apparatus of brass wheel-w'ork, surmounted by lenses 
revolving round central lights, rivets the attention of 
the visitor. I believe the French are allowed to have 
carried the construction of lenses to a very high point, 
and in this respect hawe outstripped the English — not 
that w'c could not fabricate lenses as well and as cheaply 
as our neighbours, but. to advances in this useful depart- 
ment of the arts u serious bar has been unwisely placed 
by tluj excise regulations, and I understand that it is 
now not unusual to procture the principal part of the 
apparatus of Engdisli liglitliouses from I'aris. 

Next to this interesting group of objects wc find a 
number of ehurch-beUs of difterent sizes ; and passing 
them, in turning up anotlicr w'alk, we arrive at the 
mmdiine department. Here there are many i)roducts 
of industiy; iron turning -lathes, planing machines, 
cutting apjiaratus, steam-engines from one to a hun- 
dred horse - ix)W'er, printing and paper - making ma- 
chines, and spinning frames for factories — all deeply 
interesting to Frenclimcn as novelties in their country, 
hut which are less or more familiar to tlie eye of 
an English vi.sitor. An eminent macliinc-maker from 
Yorkshire, conversing with us on the merits of tins 
part of the exhibition, observed that every machine 
w'as a copy from England, and on the whole inferior to | 
tlie original. I cannot sa}^ I saw' any new piece of j 
apiiaratus ; and it struck me that the workmanship i 
was not particularly wi.ll executed. In the smoothest 
w'ork, for examples, I noticed portions of rough iron, i 
as if the iTuiterial were unsound. Yet^ laying aside I 
critical fastidiou.snevSs, it might be allowed that many j 
of the machines, induding a *’very handsome loco- | 
motive, were as w'cll executed as need be, and suit- i 
able for every practical purpose. These, liowever, like ' 
otlier iron products, iirc dearer in France than in Eng- ' 
land. A long arcade adjoining the machines is devoted ; 
to the exliibition of cooking and iK^atiug apparatus, i 
Amongst the articles is everything likely to he required, I 
from tlie cuisine of a small family to the./()i/J7ief/M econo- 
tnU/Hi! of a largti hotel or restaurant, w ith novel proceH8(?.s j 
for V. arming i)ouse.s and manufactories. C^Jornpactnes;' ' 
of construction seems the principal peculiarity in these 
branclu.s tif domestic apparatus. Some of the room 
stoves an elegant, but expensive. Near these articles i 
[ire several specimens of iron bedsteads, handsome, but i 
per cent, dearer than they could be mAdu for in i 
England, lii the weigliing macliines much ingenuity 
lias l>eeii employed. At a short distance from them w-e 
arrive at a great variety of articles in coarse stoneware, 
.such as vases, statues, and liower-pots for gardens and 
green-houses. If as imperishable as they seem, they 
must be considered a pleasing accession to the orna- 
mental arts. Adjacent is a large machine for making 
bricks on an expeditious and cheap scale. We have 
near tliis some pretty siiecimens of artificial marble in 
difterent colours, formed, I believe, of baked plaster of 
Faris and dura, and though not calculated to resist tlie 
action of the wcatiKrr, deserving of encouragement for 
use in lobbies, passages, and other apartments. Whilst 
in the moist state, it is susceptible of receiving any 
engraved design, and the indentations being filled up 
with a coloured paste of the Hpie composition, the 
whole wlien dry forms a beautiful substance, at one-tenth 
of the cost of real marble. 

The most prominent articles in the row next in order 
are specimens of carriages and harness. Stimulated by 
the many English equipages brought to Faris, the F'rench 
have lately made the most marked progress in this 
department The specimens before us ore extremely* 
elegant, being done up witli splendid silk lining, and 
ricldy ornamented with brass and gilding ; but, after 
idl, I thought them deficient in finish compared with 
tlie produce of Long Acre. In leaving the machine- 
room we pass an apparatus, of English invention, 1 be- 
lieve, for composing types, and which a female in 
attendance explains and puts iu ojieration^ As a cario- 
sity, the machine is worthy of examination, but there 
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are many difficulties in the way c£ its becoming practi- 
cally useful. 

C5n entering the gallery on our* left, a new order of 
objects bursts on the sight. The first table we come to 
is loaded with a variety of crystal wares, cut, tasteful 
in design, and of divers coIou^k, tlie produce of the 
famous glass-w^orks at Ohoisy-le-Roi. I was informed 
that the reputation ac(iuircd by tlvis manufactory, as 
well as the low price at which it is enabled to sell its 
articles, is due to Mr Jones, an Jlnglishman, who has 
the management of tlie staiiu^d- glass department. Aa 
in the case of lenses, already noticed, there arc no fiscal 
arrangements in France to previiiit improvement in 
the fabrication of tinted and gilt glass; hence the great 
advance in this department of art. Much of the pro- 
duce of (vhoisy-le-Koi is exjmrted to Englinid and other 
countries. The stonew\are of a common kind, of which 
! there are numerous specimens, is as far beliind that of 
Staffi)rd.shire as the coloured crystal is in advance. The 
French, it appears, have yet had no Wedgcwaiod ; and 
tliough the products of Sevres excel as works of art, they 
exert no jierceptlblc influence in improving ordinary 
domestic wares. The next articles in order are artiti* 
cial diamonds and gems, done u]i as nceklac'es, brace- 
lets, and other bijouterie. The brilliance and lieauty 
of these objeets could not, 1 think, be greatly sur- 
passed by stones from the liaiid of nature. The most 
remarkable articles wdiicli fill u]) the remainder of the 
gallcT}^ are spct:iineiis of plate, in the fiirm of dinner, 
i tea, and coll'cc-soiVices. A diimer-servi(;(‘, by Durand, 
i claims spccial^notice. Tlie articles are elegant in de 
i sign, and ;*chased in the Cellini style. There are like - 
i wise some ijatulsome specimens of the workmanshi]) of 
jj Odiot, out' of tlie first 'silversmiths in France. Lebrun, 
j; another of the saiin; craft, exhibits some pretty silver 
: articles, among whndi are four champagne vases, ordered 
I by Baron do lie t.ii sell ild, costing .5000 francs each. 

I Next in orilerare specimens of plated articles, showing 
|i approiufiics to the FngUsh wn^rkman. The silver and 
; plated spoons throughout are inferior. At a short dis- 
I tance from thc.se specimens is an altar-piects in good 
■ style, intended lor a country ehur(.*.h, ami which is t(j 
; cost 14,000 francs. The siiecimcns of jewellery, both in 
! solid gold and gilt, are, as might he exiiccted, tasteful 
j and beautiful, and so likewise are a number of articles 
I in bronze. Tlu? c:andelabras of this material are elegant 
1 in pattcTrf, but somewhat heavy. Of tahlc-lamps there 
I are many siiecimens, and in these great ingenuity ha.s 
been displayed. Instead of burning oil, some are de- 
signed foj. self-generating gas from a mixture of turpen- 
tine and alcohol. They give, as I am told, a brilliant 
, light, but are dangerous, and not economical. While 
I oil this subject, it is hut fair to state, that for nearly 
; all tlie improvements in lamps, from the time of Argaml 
downwards, the English have been indebted to French 
inventiveness. At the jirescnt moment the Englisli 
have still much to learn in this department. Tliere are 
here lamps of an elegant descrijitioii for the table, econo- 
mical in tlieir consumption, which are yet unkuowni in 
England. 

We shall now take a turn down the arcade devoted 
to the exhibition of specimens of household furniture 
and musical instriirncihts. In the furniture department 
wo see nothing superior to tlie wares of a respectable 
London cabinet-maker, but much that is highly orna- 
mental and elegant. A number of the articles, such as 
cabinets, secretaires, and small sidortables, are richly 
carved after old designs in the renaissance. A finely 
sculptured bookcase, calculated to hold 800 volumes, is 
charged 8000 francs. Two beautiful buhl-cabinets are 
offered at 9000 francs, and a highly ornamented table at 
5000 francs. In looking through and almiring the 
numerous speeimens of this class, I felt that there was 
a great deficiency in plain joinery — a department in 
which the French must stili be pronounced a century 
behind the English. A clever door and window -maker 
w'ould assuredly make a fortune in France. Near the 
articles of furniture are exhibited some specimens of 


stamped or embossed leather, resembling rich mount- 
ings for roofs, cornices of apartments, and other 
objects. In this department the English have lately 
made advances equally great with those of the French, 
as may be witnessed in the publii*. exhibition of articles 
designed for the new houses of parliaiiient in West- 
minster. Ill an analogous brunch of art, the making 
of ornaments from peat, the French have, as I learn, 
made some remarkable discoveries w'cll worth notice 
across the Channel. The peat, wdien taken from the 
hog, is reduced T>y beating to a fine pulp, and is then 
placed imder a press, to force out all humidity except 
such as is neees.sary to keep it sufficiently moist to re- 
ceive impressions in the mould in whidi it is placed. 

Ill this state it may he eon\erted ‘into ornaments of 
ever}" kind, sucli as are made in embossed leather. 
Rendered film by a solution of alum or bther adhesive 
material, informs tlooriug of ii cheap and durable kind. 

Of billiard tabled there are various specimens : one, rieli 
and beautiful, is ofiered at 15,()(K) francs. There are 
some, liow'cver, at a fourtli of the price ; and we are in- 
formed tliat one of a cheap cla^s was lately furnished 
by the same mak(‘r to (iueeii Ikimare of Tahiti. A few 
of the slabs of tiiese billiard tables purport to be of 
stone and iron — neither material an improvement on 
well-seasoned w"ood. From the billiard Irbies w'e turn 
to the pianos, of which there qfc numerous specirnena 
by the most eminent makers of l^aris — Erard, 3’leyel, 
Bai)(;, and Hertz. Several arc in very finely carved 
c ises, of handsome shapes. Df the tones, however, 
j can say notJiing, and it would have heen of no use 
trying them, for all delicate sounds would have been 
drowned in the loud blasts of a coarse-tonecl organ 
which some one wais playing at a few feet distance. 
Still further on, amidst rows of trombones, clario- 
nets.. liutes, harps, and other instruments, we find 
a person playing vigorously on a large keyed harmo- 
nicori, or somt; sucli instrument. Occasionally, also, as 
if to master these hostile sounds, there is sent fortli 
from a cormvr u burst of martial music, performed by 
an autoniatiij combination of trumpets, kettle-drums, ; 
and othi.T instruments. It is Impossible to get a look j 
of this noisy apparatus, as it has attracted around it a 1 
large and admiring crowd. Carried away by these | 
competing performances, the visitor is apt to overlook | 
some plain and neat violins, manufactured at Mireeourt I 
in the Vosges, a mountainous distried in the cast of ! 
France. Made by a rnstie people, with moderate desires, 
and wliose time is of little value, some of the violins of 
the Vosges are sold at as low a prief3 as three francs 
eaeli. It is p*leasing to know that there are men in the 
Very heart of rural simplicity ■who turn their attention 
to the production of instruments of hai’moii}’'. The 
facility ivitli which the peasants of some countries 
pracLse the nieclianical arts connected with music is 
marvellous. In Switzerland, the peasant, whilst watch- 
ing his lloeks, manufactures musical boxes ; the serfs of 
Russia,' in the deptliis of their forests, make fiutes and 
liautboys, inlaid with the bark of diiroreiit trees ; and in 
the Tyrol, many of the best musical iiistrunients are 
made by tlie peasantry. 

Tlie gallery into whicli we next direct our steps con- 
tains a large show of paper, bookbinding, leather, soap, 
perfumery, shoes, ami other small articles. Paper for 
WTiting has latterly dndergone great improvements in 
France, from the introduction of machinery and capital 
into Tiie iTunuifacture. The article i>aper is also gene- 
rally cheaper than in England, in consequence of rags 
not being allowed to be sent out of the country. Of 
course, while this practice serves the paper-maker, it is 
nothing short of a tyranny on those who have rags to 
dispose of. The specimens of the finer sorts of leather 
are creditable to the skill of the French curriers. In 
this branch, also, tliey are ahead of the English. In the 
making of shoes, particularly those for ladies, tlie French 
likewise excel ; but, stimulated by the large importations 
of shoes into England, our makers are now striving to 
rival the French workmen — q natural result of such na- 
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tional competition. It is curious to observe, that in this of the people at large ■•and to all appearance an improve- 
part of the Exposition are several specimens of wooden nicnt is happily setting in in this very desirable direc- 
shoes or sabots— an article even so humble as this tion. Meanwhile, let us do an act of simple justice to 
boasting of some improvements in its construction, our neighbours, and give tliem credit for their great and 
Those exhibited are lighter and more neatly cut than meritorious advances in tlie useful arts, demonstrated 
usual, without, as is said, losing strength. Wooden by the present national^ Exposition. 

shoes are universally Avorn by the peasantry and poorer 

classes of France and the Netherlands, and though, ‘ 

from their unyielding quality, they are not very conve- T H E I) T S 1 N T E R R E D. 

nient in walking, they are of great value in keeping the Why from its wiored home 

bare feet from the damp eartli or cold tloors. They are Bear the tired du*t ? 

worn by many even of tlie higher classes over leather too, hid the wingdd spirit come 

I shoes, when going a short way out of doors, or when broken trust y 

sitting at home, ^trange, therefore, as French wooden Tuk grave, the last resting-place of our ‘ frail humanity ’ 
shoes may api«w. tlwy are by no means deservinR of been invested, by tl.e common consent of mankind, 
that contempt winch tl.e English wits have poured U|X.n ^ . desecration 

them. Before joining m the ridicule, let us consider .,1..., 1 r.. j „ -xi , • uLsi^Liaiiuu 

how much injury is done to health, how many coiisump- , ‘ 00 1 upo wi 1 lorror ; and even those disin- 

tions promoted, by damp feet. That the use of wooden which arc sometimes, as in cases of suspected 

shoes in some situations — in earthen -floored cottages, Biurder, necessary for tlie ends of justice, are generally 
for example — would prevent many chronic complaints, t^onducted with as little publicity as ])ossible. Excep- 
can scarcely be a matter of doulit. tions, however, there are to this, as to most other pre- 

I must pass over a vast number of articles, to notice judices and customs of society ; and there arc on record 
which in detail would .require a volume. La(x* of the pome dismterments so remarkable as regards the feel- 
most beautiful sorts, made into rolies, pellennes, and 1 

other article# brix-iides of silk aud gold; carpeta and e ? 

rugs; dye stuffs; drugs; raw cotton, silk, and wool, in „ ‘ that too 

all stages of manufacture, attract our attention, one after trie Jnghest order. Many have thrown the halo 

the other, and bring ns to the galleries devoted exclu- poetic colouring round the romantic story of Inez 

sively to the general products of the loom. In cotton Castro, the unhappy lady of I’oFtugal, wlio, being 
yarn the French arc still far beliind, but their woollen | privatelj' married to Don J’edro, the heb’ of tiie kiii"- 


inanufacturo is in a highly advanced state. In plain 
silks they have been rivalled lyy the English ever sincrc 
the tissues of Lyons were permitted to come to Eng- 
land ; but in the figured sorts the French are still 
observably in advance. In cotton fabrics they have 
made very considerable improvements within tlie last 


dom, was assassinated by the /jrder of liei«- royal fa- 
tluT-in-law, as not being noble enough to share the 
power of his sou. 'I'his occurred in 13 r>r), and Don 
l‘edro submitted in silence to tiie blow that thus ruined 
his happiness. For thirteen years, during the lifetime 


quarter of a century. The first impetus to the French . father, he took no measure of revenge, only brood- 

cotton manufacture was given by a person of extraor- hig on his loss ; but no sooner did the death of the king 
din ary energy of character, Richard Lenoir. This man, render his own power supreme, than he put to a cruel 
, the son of a poor peasant of Normandy, began life as a death the assassins of his wife, and issued orders for a 
washer of glasses in a coiree-house, and by dint of splen.lid coronation in the cathedral of Santa Clara in 
saving aaid enterpr.se,.rose to he one o' tl.e greatest c„im„r... There, at noonday, in tl.e presence of the 
manufacturers ni I ranee. II is fortune, however, rested 1 1 . 1 ..i ■ 1 . ii f c *i i i n \ 


on a hollow foundation — Bonaparte’s exclusion of Eng- 
lish goods from France — and when this was modified 
by a more enlightened policy at the restoration, he 


asseuiblctl chivalry and beauty of the bind, all that rci- 
inained of Inez de Castro, ‘ his beautiful, his bride,’ was 
clad in purple aud cloth of gold ; a royal efown was 


could no longer compete in the market, and was reduced placed on those hollow temples once so fair to look upon, 
almost to beggary. Seven or eight years ago, the she was raised high on a chair of .state, and Pedro stood 
ruined manufacturer owed the bread he ate to the beside her to see tliat none of the sliudderiiiL^ nobles 

j I ‘-.Ai 4’, — 1... 1 1 1 , ® 


private subscriptions of a few friends, who liiul remained foiled to do homage by touching tliat fleshless liand 
faithful to him in his calamity. 1 e is now no more; xime, place, and eirciimstoee, all conspired to make 
but the Spirit which he infused into Jrencli industry has * i r i a- i » v r. 

survived him, and many of the manufaeturers who have *!'“ spl^did horror. Never before nor 

specimens of their productions in the present exhibition, since was the great lesson of the frailty of human life 
began to realise fortunes when the crisis wdiicli destroyed nothingness of earthly grandeur so sternly 


Richard Ijenoir had passed away. 

Having w^alked down the long alleys of cloth of diffe- 


taught ; for even he who had summoned this vast as- 
semblage, that be might thus vindicate the fame of Inez 


rent descriptions, we are brought to the terminus of tliis and his own fidelity to her, was only mocked by the 
vast collection ; and making our exit, gladly scat our- pageantry of the scene. It restored her to him, indeed, 
selves outside under the refreshing shade o. the Cl.amps i,„t breathing loveliness which had 

Elysees, and meditate on the Singular spectacle which . f. t, i 5 r .1 ai 

has for tw'o long hours been engaging our attention. affections. He haji avenged her death : 

To those who may perdse the present imperfect sketch, had made those haughty nobles, who feared degra- 
without having seen the cstablishrAent to wliich it rcfer.s, Nation if she came to be queen over them, humble theni- 
I would wish to convey the impression, that the Expo- selves before her dust. Still, the heart yearned for more ; 
sition generally is highly creditable to the present state but all that remained for him to do was to restore liis 
of French industry and talent. While in numbtTless queen to the loneliness of the sheltering grave. She 
instances the articles exhibited are inferior, or at least was re-interred with great state in the chuntli of Alco- 
dearer, than those of English manufacture, it is equally baya ; and her tomb, rich in elaborate sculpture, and" 
evident, that in point of elegance and beauty of design containing at a later period the remains of Don .Pedro 
the French are still considerably in advance of us. They also, was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious 
dearly beat us in ornament. Some of the patterns of travellers. It was fi,nally desecrated and destroyed by 
thdrjiigh^r eiassed laces and other tissues are among the soldiery during the Peninsular war. 
the finest products of taste. The establishment of The histories of Spain and Portugal, almost more than 
■ schools of dosign will douhtlessr tend to improve those of any other country, mingle witli their records of 
artisana in this respect ; but a more general love of the campaigns, treaties, and insurrections, those traits of in- I 
would also require to be inspired in the minds dividual character and feeling which ore of the deepest 
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interest not only to the general reader, but to the student 
of human nature. Beneath a proinl and cold exterior, 
the Spaniard concealed a passionate tenderness and 
jealousy in love, and a lofty couf-age and honourable 
faith in arms, which made the national character, some 
three centuries ago, the beau ideal of European chivalry. 
Never Avere sovereigns more deservedly (lelebrated than 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who, by their marriage, and the 
subsequent expulsion of the Moors, consolidated the 
Spanish monarchy, and who were, moreover, the friends 
. and patrons of Columbus ; yet, fortunate as they were in 
all their undertakings, they cdiild not escape a painful 
kind of misfortune — they were unliappy in tlieir chil- 
dren. Their eldest son Juan, gave promise of much 
goodness, but lie died just as he attained to manhood; 
their eldest daughter Isabella, beautiful and virtuous, 
died soon after her inarriage to the prince of Portugal ; 

I their youngest daughter Catherine, married to our 
Henry VIII., d(;served, for her many virtues, to have 
met more happiness than fell to her lot with her tyrant 
husband. Joanna, their second daughter, married to 
Philip of Austria, aurnamed the llaiKlsome, was unlike 
all her family, she neither inlierited the talents and 
virtues of her illustrious mother, nor the worldly wisdom 
; of her sagacious luther ; and she had no attraction of 
! person or manner to compensate the delhuency. She 
I WAS singularly Avayward and imbecile, and her aifec- 
I tions, for waTit of due regulation, annoyed the husband 
I on whom they Avere indiscreetly and fitfully lavislied. i 
I PJiilip was nf)t only young and liandsome, but gay and 
fond of pleasure ; ne disliked the haughty formality of 
the Castilian oourt, and treated the royjil circle, iindiid- 
ing his Avife, Avitli an insolent indifi'erence that offended 
! tlie pride of the Spani.sli character, and awoke, in the 
I bosom t»f Joaima, a jealousy tiiat alternated Avith love 
I and bigotry in directing her eonduet. During the life 
j of Isabella, the quarrels of the young couple, though 
i frequent and violent, ended in reconciliations ; for the 
I (jucen, who Avas a true Avifo, a wise and affectionate 
parent, a kind mistress, and a judicious and Avarni friend, 
could bend all Avho came Asdthin her influeiiee to her oavii 
j will; but when death deprived .Ioanna of this best mo- 
I nitor, her (saprictious (auuluct entirely estranged the 
j afiections of IMiilip. As she was the next in succession 
to her mother, she was immediately declared sovereign 
I of Castile ; and after some delay, and in despite of oppo- 
1 sition froui her father, Pliilip A\^as joined Avith her, and 
he assumed his new authority Aivdtli an eager enjoyment 
j that contrasted strongly Avith the morbid indifference of 
Joanna. Scarcely, liowcA^er, was Philip seated on his 
80 -much*eo\eted throne, scarcely had lie talten Ids first 
draught of the intoxicating cup "that seemed tilled Avith 
i happiness, Avhen he w'as .seized by fever ; and in the very 
! prime of manhood, just as he had attained the summit of 
power, after a few days of severe suffering, he died. Then 
came that ‘ late remorse of love,’ which made the really 
injured Joanna forget all his iinkiiidness and neglect : 
the sliocik Avas so severe and unexpected, that she could 
not al first he brought to comprehend that he was really 
dead ; but when that was beyond all doubt, her mind, 
which had been long harassed by the conflict between 
love, jealousy, and a blind and bigoted religious belief, 
became absorbed Avitl\ the one idea tliat he might be 
restored to life. Her confessor had told lier of some 
monkish legend, which related, that even after fourteen 
years, by faith and prayer, a dead king barf been re- 
stored to life, and she resolved to watch and pray, that 
a similar miracle might he av rough t on her behalf. 
Full of this hope, she looked, Avithout shedding a tear, 
.on the remains of her idolised husband ; she suflftred 
the royal obsequies to be performed with all the usual 
pomp; but, as soon as they were concluded, and the 
actors in the ceremony were all dismissed, she caused 
the body to bo exhumed, and taken hack to her own 
apartments. Yet even here, in her lonely vigil over 
the coffined clay, she betrayed the same jealousy that 
had mingled with her love for him in his lifetime, and 
she suffered no female to approach the apartment. We, 


who now sit in judgment on her conduct, know that 
thus to feel and act was madness ; hut with the charity 
that is 

* so holy in the heart. 

And gentle on tho tongue,’ 

let ns draw a veil over her infirmities, and pity her 
sorrows. Though <iiiite incapable of exercising the 
functions of royalty, she Avould not relinquish her right 
to the sovereign power of Castile : she still watched and 
Avaited for the return of Philip, Avithholding for him the 
right to govern Avhich liad descended to their son, the 
well-knoAvn EmiHTor Charles V. This prince, though 
manifesting towards the close of life something of tlie 
superstitious melancholy of his mother’s temperament, 
seems to have inherited the ehnraetgristies of his ma- 
ternal ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella ; as if talent, 
like a vein of precious metal, could lie lost for a time 
only to ro^fumcjar. in another generation,, with greater 
richness, brmiancy, and depth. 

Great as are the diversities of human character, it is 
scarcely possible to find tAvo individuals whose sex and 
station in life, being the same, nresemt so great a con- 
trast to each other as Joanna of Castile and Catherine 
II. of Rus.sia. Roth had sensible and highly-gifted 
mothers, Avho diligently superintended their education, 
to fit them for the sovercign stations they were expected 
to fill. Joanna’s natural incapacity defeated her mother’s 
care, luifc C’atherine had siiperiftf talents, and profited 
by the instructions bestow (^d upon her. They were both 
married early ; and wliile Joanna’s misery arose out of 
tier exceeding afreetion for the gay, careless, handsome 
Pliili]), Catherine's career of crime commenced in her 
aversion to tlie iiiiheeile, ill-favoured, brutal Peter; yet, 
offensive as were iiis liabits, they form no excuse for 
the guilty ambition Avliicli led her to connive at, if she 
(lid not contrive, his murder. Scarcely could his body 
haA^e been cold, when his murderers proclaimed her his 
successor : he was interred, after a short public exposure 
of his corpse to the gaze of the public, in a convent, 
and Catherine at once assumed all the powers of the 
imperial autocrat. For thirty-five years she retained 
this vast authority in her own hands, not even suffer- 
ing her son Paul to enjoy any share of it, much less 
to as(!end that throne to Avhich, at the completion of 
his minority, he had an rindoiihted right. 

Unlike the wx^ary solitary widowhood of Joanna, 
Catherine sjient her days in the hustle of the camp and 
the gaiety of the court, maintaining to the last day of 
her life lier established habits of activity. After com- 
pleting lier seventieth year, she fell into a stupor or 
sAvoon, in Avliieli she remained thirty -seven hours, and 
then, uttering a fearful shriek, expired. It has been 
thought that she would, if her senses had returned after 
the first seizure, have named some other than her sou 
as her successor, so great an aAxrsion liad she tdways 
seemed to entertain towards him ; but he Avas, as of 
riglit, immediately proclaimed czar. One of the first 
acts of his reign was to order the disinterment of the 
body of his father ; he caused the coffin to be opened 
in his presence, and shed tears over the remains of his 
murdered parent. The eoflin Avas then closed, a crown 
was placed upon it, and it was removed with great 
pomp to the palace, and thence to the citadel, the royal 
burying-place. The body of the empress had, in the 
meantime, been embalmed, aud the two coffins were 
placed side by side. {Separated for so many years, hus- 
band and Avife met again — 

*- Where none had salidc^I, and nono had replied 

he from his mouldering rest and companionship with the 
worm, she from a long course of luxury and unbounded 
indulgence in vices that every law, social, moral, and 
divine, discountenances and forbids. One, by the royal 
mandate, watched over their solemn rest, a man of 
gigantic stature, with iron nerves; yet did he not 
trembk' as he kept his vi01 witli the dead ? He was 
more than suspected of being the murderer of Peter; 
but Paul could not so far outrage his mother’s memory 
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as openly to proclaim such a terrible fact ; he therefore 
avenged his father by thus honouring his remains, and 
making Alexius OrlofF, the reputed murderer, watch 
over and follow them to their tomb. 


BENNIE MINORIhl—ANEODOTE OF SLEIGIIT-OF- 
HAND. 

About forty-five years ago a poor man, uRually, though fic- 
titiously, called Bennie Minorie, p«*ramb\ilat ed the fsontli of 
Scotland with a rarcc show-box, i>y which and .'i few sh'iglil- 
of-hand tricks he inade a living. Many a siiiiple farm liouse 
in Peebles and Relkirkshires retains agreeable rt'coHections 
of the visits of tliis innocent old man, whose kiniliiesK to 
children and general simplicity of chavaett'r iiia.d(; liim a 
favourite with old and young.* The writer of this am c- 
doto remembers well his coming occasionally to his fa- 
ther’s house in a border county, and th^re ninnsing tJie 
inmates for an alternoon with his show end his teals of 
logerdemain. 

One of Benuie’s chief trii ks was an exhibition of thrc(‘ 
pie(!esof wood like barrels wit hoi it ends, wliicdi w('r<“ strung 
like beads upon a donliJi' jiiece of vN hi]>eord. W'lx ii be 
held the ends of tlie eord firmly in his liands. he defied 
any one to take tin? barrels from rdf t)j( cords without 
breaking the strings ; but wlieii anothei- person held the 
ends of the cords, he caused t Jie l):i rrel;> tr> lly ofl' the strings 
as if l)y magic.* The thing apjMiared to those umRUjiiainted 
with it to be irnpossilVe, lint nevertheless it Ras quite 
simple to those who knew the secret of the jm/zle. 

Tliis trick of the '• sour-inilk luirels’ licimie iVlinorie 
taught to a brothoj’ of tlic writer, tJien a boy of ten ycais 
of age. *Tliis youth in time wont to sea, and. after a., ser- 
vice of about tweinly yc.ais, attained the commaml of a 
inorchant-Bliip. It happened one day, while I he ship was 
at Messina taking in a cargo for South Ameviea, that 
a native juggler made his Mjqicaranec among ilie sbije 
ping In the port. He cai’ried a liasket containing irinkc'ts 
of various .sorts, wdiich Ijc sold to the crews of the ves- 
seU in the barbour ; and he, bcHidos, drew eomsideralde 
sums of money flroni the v/omlering sailors, by exbilnting 
to them a great many skigbt-of-hajid tricks. Amongst, 
otliora of his performances, the esijdtiiii of tb(’ Briiiwh ship 
was Hurprised to observe tlio identical fcjjt oi Bennie Mi- 
norie’s ‘sour-inilk barrels,’ whicli the old man bad langhl 
him in his youth among the lioathclad hi* s of *Seotl.‘ind. 
Not one of the many shi]i»mastt?rsand sailors of the ditlercnt 
nations prestmt could undenstand t he juggler's j»nz/.le, or 
imagine how the barrels eonld Ik; taken ofl" the cords 
without breaking them. 

The juggler, like all others of his calling, w'ent strntting 
about ill the crowd, Ijoasting and imignifyivig his extra- 
ordinaiy dexterity. Tin? eaplai)i, rca-olleeting di.stincfcly 
all the particulars of the sanu! puzzle which Bemiie AJi- 
noric had taught him, stepjK'd forward to tiie boinbastieal 
ootijurer, and feigned to wondcT at Ibe exlraordiii;iry 
IKiivers which lie showed in liis art. The juggler, with 
great aiTUgance, at once challenged tlie eaptaiii or any 
man in all Sicily t(» take the barrels fnnn the e(»rds. 'I’lic 
caiitain still pretending to be entirely ignorant of tlu* 
trick, said lie thought the thing might hc|X)ssible, all bough 
it appeared to be very difficult. 'ITk^ gViseonadiiig con- 
juror instantly said he would wag(‘^ bis whole b.a.skctfnl 
of trink<?tK, worth several pounds, that tlu; captain could 
not take the barrels from the cords. The ( aptain, with 
feigned hesitation and apparent fear, took the het, en- 
gaging to pay himiiif dollars against tlie basket in c.'ise oi‘ 
failure. The twenty dollars were immediately lodged in 
tlie hands of :i third jjaifty at the request of tln^ juggler, 
that his j>rc‘y might not cscajic hCm. The gentleman in 
whoso custody the money was placed for security, with 
other onlookers, was astonished at the simplicity of the 
captain, and tried to dissuade him from foolishly tlirowdng 
away his money to a professed trickster, being <|Uit(? sun? 
he would lose tbe liet. The captain, however, persieting in 
his resolution, (jommenced handling the barrels in a very 
awkward manner, as if he had been completely ignorant of 
the trick. 'Tliis only produced a smile of contempt, and 
increased the eoufidence of tbc self-sufficient man, who 
now thpipj^ himself quite sure of the twenty dollars. 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ^ 

a BjilSiio died about three years oRt in tho Edinburgh CkiWty. 
Workieuse, -aged 103. An ample aooount of him is given in the 
Joraial, No. 326. 


But on the captain ggain putting hie hands upon the 
barrels and cords in a more easy and confident manner, 
as if familiar wfith the trick, the juggler’s countenance in- 
.staiitly fell. He pcrcSivcid the trap laid for him, and ex- 
claimed, ‘My basket is lost.'. The captain, after some 
fitnirishes with bis hands, as if he had l)eon an adept at 
the juggling trade, inhnediately undid the mysterious 
puzzle, to tlie great amusement of the bystanders, and 
infinite mortificatioii of the poor juggler. The captain 
immediately ordered one of his crew to carry tho basket 
on board Iiis .slii]) and seenre it in the cabin. 

Tli<‘ bornba.stieal conjurer was now completely chop- 
fallen. Another baski't of inerehandise was not ea.sily to 
be obtained ; ;m(l, besides, the crowd presi'nt biir.st out 
a-Iaiigliing at bis embarrassment, and at setring tin? biter 
.‘<o etlectiuilly bitten. After keeping the Viasket for some 
tinu' in liis possession, the caiitain returned it to tlie 
humbled necromancer, warning him at tlie same time to 
be more eautioos in future, and not again to peril his 
whole jortimc and fame upon a single throw of ehanee. 
'J’lie captain only retained a tooth- brusli or otlier trifle 
out of tlie haslvcf ; and the juggler was so imieh pleased 
and gratified at bis wanrs being returned to bim, that be 
jires.scd tb(‘ I'aptain to :iece[>t of some articles of more 
valmr than the tooth-brush, but which lie declined to 
receive. 

The viecrom.'nicer now spoke to the e.aptflin in a fami- 
liar. friendly, and snhdneii tone, as if he lind met with a 
broLlier magician, and wished to try liini with mor<' of his 
sleight-(»f-hand feats ; but tbe eapiain Vicing only in pos- 
session of liio .‘^jngle one of tlie ‘ sour-tnilk barrels,’’ deelincal 
liaving anything further to do with him. 'The transaction 
profluced eon.shierahl(? intere.st at the j^nt of Ale>.sina, and 
was the topic of gi neral com er.sa lion mr so^ic tl.me. 


EARLY AND LATE WRITERS. 

•Ax unusuaily early d('velo]m)ent of the intellrettial faeulticB 
is among the least agrei'ahle presage.s whieh e;in he. oh- 
sened in Infancy. 1 1 as often arguo-s flic presence of ntorhid 
<‘r.n< lit ions of mind a.s extraordinary talent. .Indgi? i>od 
dridgo dcelart'.s that he found, liy experience, that, ‘ among 
a nnmlxir of quick wit.s in youth, few are fbuml in the j 
end vi‘ry fortnnati? for thoniselves, or very profdabh' to ; 
the « (immonw (‘aith.’’ Yet insianees of i-arly talent of a i 
lu'aithy kind wifi always prove intiTOsting, and ap]>eal to ' 
iienerous sym]>athy and .'id mi rati on. Sir Francis J*algT'ave, 
aiitljor <>r various w()jk.s, translated Homer’s liafrat'ltomyo- . 
DKudda at Hie age oJ'c?iglit years. Goethe, w'!n*n only eight 
or nine yean old, wTote a .short de.s(?ription of twelve pie- 
tur«w portraying the history of Jos;qili. Sir Thomas Law 
lenee, wlieii in his eighth year, eoTitril)uted various articles 
to the magazines. At tlie age of fourteen Kirko White ■ 
wrote the follow ing ‘ Address to the .Muse — | 

‘ Ill-f.aled maid ! in whose unliappy train ! 

Cliiil pivcrty and inisory are seoti — 

AriKiiish anri <liscoiitciit, the iiriliai>py hare ! 

of life, .and hlackener of each hrigliter .scene — j 

Why to thy' votai-ic.s do:d thou kS'c to fed 

So keenly all tho .scorns, ttio jeers of life ? ! 

Why not end(tw thc*ui to cfiidiire the ntrlfe ! 

With apathy’s invulncTHble steel, 1 

Of st'lf- content and cobc, each torturing \voun.il to tieal V 

Ah ! who would Iflste yo\ir self-ddiidinp joys, 

That lure the unw'iiry to a wretched doom — 

That hid fair vit?ws and flattering hopes arise, 

Then lure them heiullnng to a lasting tomb / 

What is the ehann wlileli loads thy victims on 
I’o jxTsevero in jiaths that load to w'o ? 

What can induce them in that route to go, 

In AfJiich innumei'ous before liavt? gone. 

And died in misery, jioor and wo-begone? 

Yet c.'in I ask what charms in tht?® are found-— 

I who iiavo drank from thine ethereal rill, 

0 And ta.stcd all tho pleasures that abound 
Upon PaniasHu.s' loved Aoulan hill— 

I. through wdiost? soul tho muses’ strainK aye thrill : 
f)h, I do feel the spell with which I’m tied ; 

And though our annals fearful stories tell, 

How Savage laiiguished, and how Otway died, 

Y'ot must I persevere, let whatever will betide.’ 

Barre tU^berts, at the age of nineteen, was a contributor 
to the Qmrterlp lievmv^ and well vcirsed in antiquities and 
numiiap-tioB. He died in Ui« twenty -fourth year, leaving 
BO extensive and valuable a collection of coins, that the 
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government purchased it for the British Museum, at the 
price of four thousand pounds. works were reprinted | 
by his father for private distribution, in a handsome quarto 
volume. John Banim wrote many c/ his ])rose and poetic? 
pieces while in the fresh bloom of boyhood. When 
scarcely seventeen, he became editor of the Jour- 

nal. At ciightcen he produced kis play of Damon and 
J*pthimy and at nineteen his poem of Thr ( r/t'’s Paradine. 
When about twenty, ho married, and proceeded to Iajh- 
don, where he immediately undertook the editorship of 
the hiterarif Beejstier. In liis twenty- sixth year he pnl> 
lishcd The NowlanSj which estahlislied him as the very 
first of Irish writers of fiction. #loward Dudley, when not 
sixteen years old, compiled, printed, and <uigravcd the 
] dates for his Iliskyrij ami i^'lJorshnm, in tSusarx 

(1 83(1). William Jtoscoe was m his sixteenth yc^ar when 
ho wrote his poem entitled Mount Plcamnf. I’lie celebrated 
traveller, Dr K. 1). (larlo?, wrote, before lu.' v»as of ag<‘, bis 
now exceedingly scarce Tour ihroioih the Snuth of JCmilmtf 
TlWc.s, and frehtnd. (1703), the style of w1iij*h is natural and 
eloquent, full of youthful ardour and sjiirit, and strongly 
indicativo of feelings that do lionour to the? goodness atul 
liumanity of his heart. (Hilaries lianih, Coleridge, anti 
Charles Lloyd, when neither was twenty-one years of agt‘, 
published a small un])reteuding A'olurne, eontaiuing speci- 
mens of their abilities in poetical coi»i)>ositiou. 

On th<; other liand, tlu're are reniarkahlc instanc.tv; of 
authors of tlislinction having counneneed liieir literary 
eareor at riite age. It was not. until he had attained his 
i l wenty-cightli year that the tah'iits of Sir NN'alier Scott 
developed tluauselves. ‘I happened to be. in S<otland,’ 

! says Lord Dudley, " when Scott discovi rt'd his great genius 
; —just as a man timV a treasure Imrietl in his gardoi, or a 
; great mine upon his estate.’ Allan Ita.msay, th<' Doiie, 

: }>oct of S<'otlavi^, was twenty-six er(' he wrote verses, h 
must, hov.Aver, be own^-d that generally literary t.i)»ait 
show's itsi'lf before fwrnty. 

i Of exertions vl' mind at an advams'd period of life, many 
remarkable a,nec<lot<’s are told. When Ihi? <'elehratr.| 

; Ariinuld, .‘mtlnn' of an exeelh'Ut work entiiJt'd The. 

; Thinhin(i^ asio’d hi.^i (jiend Nieh<i|l to assist. )»im in a lu'w 
Avorlc, the latter (h aliiK'd, .saying, ‘ We an* now <tld, and it. 
is time to rest,' to v\ hieli Ariiauld made this meinorabh' 
lepiy, Miest ! have w«' not all t'teniity to rest in r' Dr 
.lolinson, tijo year betbre his death, ne«(urred a perh'ct 
knowledge »:if ilie Dutch languagt'. Afa-orsou, the I'cle- 
In-ated lawyer, did not commence t lie study of the law till 
very late in life, saying that ho shonld then mastc'r it tht‘ 

; sooner. The late vc'Ueral)le Marquis of A\'('llesley cheered 
and ('onsol<‘d his old age 1)y writing Latin a.nd Knghsli 
V(?r.scH. At the age of seventy-eight >"oltjiire tc-wtoIc in oik? 
year the Sopho7iiist)a of Maires^ and ( oniposc d liis t ragedy of 
tlie Zau'ii o/’ Minos ; and w’hen arrived at his cighty-s(?coud 
; year, he wrote his Kjnstle to lioiteau^ liis Epistle to Dorave, 
the Tadics, the Dndopuc of Pepasns^ and si'veral other lit tle 
pieces. Cato w'as ( ighty y»\'ns old when lie began to learn 
CIrcek, and Phitarch was about tlie .same age when lie 
acquired a. knowledge of Latin. Socrates was in his old 
I age when he began to learn to play various musical instrii- 
i inents. Bernardino do Sahagun, a Franciscan friar, having 
; gone as a missiomuy to Mexico in 1;VJ‘), c?onceivod there 
i the design of illustrating the: antif juitic.s of the A/dccs, and 
for this jmqiosc wrote in the Mexican language a work 
containing an immense mass of (jurious information. Fiom 
I jealousy, liowcv(?r, he was dejnived of his iiianuscript by t he 
proviiK'ial of his order, till he had rca.ched the age of eighty, 

I when, through a friendly and pow'crful interet?ssioii, lu' re- 
j covered it, and lic'gan (iven then the laborions task of tran- 
slating it from tlic Mexican into Spanish. Tins tnuislation, 
when finished, occupied, with its uinnerous paintings, two 
folio voluinei«| liut lieing sent (o Madrid for piddieation, 
the manuscript was lost, and did not make its appearance 
before; the world until nearly throe c?enturies had elapsed ; 
for it W'as first publisltcd at Mexico in 1 8211, and republished 
in tlie follow ing year by Lord Kingsborough, who thought 
I himself the first to introduce it to notice. TiOuis Coniato, 
tlie celebrated abstemious Venetian, writing at the age of 
eighty-three, spealus of his liaving just penned a mirtliful 
and pleasant comedy. Theophrastiis was upw ards of ninety 
when he commenced his n.dmiral)lc work on tho Chartxcters 
of Mctl Ludovico Monaldcsoo was a hundred and fifteen 
years old when ho wrote tho Cvolebrated memoirs of his 
time. Thus we soo that soinetinies a man’s genius 

* Blooms in the winter of his days, t 

Like Qlaatonbury thorn.' 


TOO E.IRLY 8CHOOI. TASKS DISCOMMENDED. 

Cliihlren ought not to bo too soon dismissed from an 
I'diieat i«n exdasivehi domestic. 'J’licy ought not, I mean, to 
be sent to school at too early an age. A iiractice the con- 
trary of this threal,(‘iis to be productive of serious, not to 
say irreparable miscliiei'. Parents are often too anxious 
that their (ihildren should havt? :i knowdedge of the alpha- 
bet, of spelling, reading, geography, and other branches of 
school-learning at a vcTy early age. This is w'orse than 
tempting tlu'ni to w'alk too early, beeause the organ likely 
to be injured by it is much more important Ilian the 
muselcH Jind liones of ihc low er c'xtremities. It may do ir- 
remediable miHchief to the brain. That viseus is yet too 
immature and feeble to siistain fatigue. Until from the 
sixth to the eighth y<?iir of life, the sewenth being perhaps 
the jn-opi'r medium, all its energies are ni^e.esKa.ry for its 
own healthy dcvelopmeni, ami tliat of the. other tiortions 
of the Nor ought they to be diverti d, by serious 

study, to any other ]nirpose. 'IVuc, exereiso is as essential 
to file health and vigour of the brain at that time of life 
as at any other ; Init it sliould be the gt?vi(?ral iiikI pleasur- 
able exercise of obsi'rvation and action. It ought not to 
be the compulsory (‘xereise of ta;W‘.s. Early prodigies of 
mind rarely attain mature distinction. The reason i.s : 
jilain : tlieir brains ari' injun’d liy pr(?matnv(? toil, and their 
generrd lien lib irnfiaired. Were parents fully sensible of : 
this, tliey would no longer overload the lira.ins of their mere i 
babes with studjq any more than they would their half-or- 1 
gani/ed iniiseles and joints uiilii unmerciful burdens of ; 
briclv and mortar, d’hey would even know' that the latter ; 
w'onhl be the less di'structive practice of the two. In.st(?a,d j 
ol' si'oing infants confined to inaction in crowded school- j 
rooms, with saildtaied looks, moist eyes, and aching lieads, ! 
j \v(' should then meet tlu'm in gardens and lawms, gi'ovcs ; 
and pleasuri’-gronuds, breathing wholesome air, leaping, | 

l. Mighing, slionling, ero)i]>ing fiow'in’s, jairsning butterflies, 
ooliccting ami looking at curious and beautiful insects and | 
stout'-., li.siening to bird- songs, Mingiug themselves, adinir- ' 
iug the bii.dit bint' art'll of the heavens, or gfi'/ang at the i 
thickening folds of the Ihundor-cloiid, and doing all other 
things iitted to |)romtite ht'alth, developt? and strengthen 
tht'ir frames, and ]>repaTC' them ftir the graver business of 
after-life. And in.st(?ad of pale faces, llaccid tihecks, and 

V astctl I Ita lics, we should find them with ruddy tlesti, firm : 
muscles, ant] full and well-roimdt'd limbs. Exercises and 
jiastimt's sucli a.s tbi'se constitnte the only ‘ Infant School’ 
tiuit deserves to be enctinraged ; iior will any oilier sort 
rect'ive tiu-xtiiragemeni when the business of education | 
shall be tliororigldy understood, 'fhe lirain of infants will 
b'.‘ tht'u no longer neglect(?tl as a mass of matter of little 
importance, skin, muscle, and bone being tliought i>ref(?r- 
able to it. On the r?ontnivy, it will be viewi'd in its true ■ 
<’ba.iacter, as the ruling organ ol' Ihe liody and tlic nppani- 
tus of the mind, and its training will receive tin? attention i 
it ineriis. I rejH'at — and the ri'pctitiou should be jiersi'- | 
y<*rc<l in mdil its trutli bi? a(?knowledg('d and rc'diieed to ] 
practice — tliat most of tiie evils of education under which 
t he world has so long sufVered, and is still .sufi'eriiig, ari.se 
from t^H- mistaken belief, ihfit in what is called moral and 
intelleeLuil education, it is tlu' mind, that is e.xerciHc?d, and 
not the hra.in. Nor will the evils eeasi?, ami education, be 

m. 'idi? perfec't, until t!u‘ eiror shall Ift* exploded. Knowing 
nothing of the nature of tlu* mind, and sn|>posiiig it to be, 

MS a s]»ii il, soint?what impassirt^ wc arc lU'ither apprised nor 
apprelieusive that any degi'ee of action will impair it. In- 
deed w(? can ferm no conception of an injury done to it a.s 
.a Ne]>arat(’ essence. P<?i:h:ii>s the most rational li^lief is, 
that, it caa sntl'er none. But tho ease is difterent as re- 
spects orga>iizod matter. ^Vc witness daily injuries done 
to it by injudicious cx«;reisc. Nor is there perhaps any 
portion of it so easily or ruinously deranged by excessive 
a.ctiou .'.s the brain, e.speeially the half-fonned and bighly- 
misceptdjle brain of infants. Let this truth be realised, 
and faithfully and sklUhlly acted on, and human suffering 
from hydrocepliahis, rickets, phrenitia, idiocy, epilepsy, 
madness, and other cerebral affections, Will bo greatly di- 
minished. It would be infinitely wispr and better to em- 
ploy suitable jicrsons to superintend the cxdrciscs and 
amusements of (.?liildren under seven years of age, in the 
fields, orchards, and meadows, and {Kdnt out to them the 
riches and beauties of nature, than t6 hayo them immured 
in crowded schoolrooms^ poring byet hOtn-lmoks and pri- 
mers, conning wTirds of whoso meanir® ^y,arc ignorant, 
and breathing foul air , — CcMweU on 
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1>ILTC3E^CE IN BUSINESS. 

Cultix’Hto a spirit of diligence both in your temporal 
and spiritual employ. Strictly adhere to your buBincss. 
Religion commands this. There may be dilliculties in 
your calling, and so there are in every situation; but let 
not this relax your exertions, lest yon gi\’e oceasic>!i for the 
enemy to speak evil of yon. Besides, assiduity in your 
lawful (joncems is one of the best ways to be preserved 
from temptation. Idleness has led to a thousand evil 
consequences ; Avhile itself is a inost unhappy state of 
mind. It is good to be employed. Action is really tlic 
life, business, and rest, of the soul. ‘ Idleness,’ as .South 
says, ‘ offers up the soul as a blank to the devil for liim 
to write what he will iipcm it.’ Idleness is the emptiness, 
and buainesB the fulness of the soul ; and w’e all know that 
we may infuse what w'e will into empty vessels, but a full 
one has Ilf) room fora further infusion.— ChrisUaiis 
Guide. 


H A T R S T. 

Tiiougti weel I lo’c tbo budriin’ spring, 

I’ll no misea’ .Tobn Frost, 

Nor will I roorfc the simmer days 
At gow’dem antuiiivi’s cost ; 

For a’ the seasons in their turn 
Some wished-for plt^asures bring. 

And han’ in han’ they jink about, 

Like weans at jingo-iing. 

Fu’ weel I minfl how aft ye said, 

I^'llcn winter nights were lang, 

‘I weary for the simmer woods, 

The rmti('’8 titterin’ sang 
But wdicn the woods grew gay and gi’een, 
And birds sang sweet and clear. 

It then was, ‘ VVlien will hairst-time come. 
The gloamin’ o’ the year?’ 

Ob, hairst-time’s like a lippin’ cup 
That’s gi’en wi' furthy glee — 

The fields arc fu’ o’ yellow cjorn, 

Red apples bend the tree ; 

The genty air, sae ladylike, 

Has on a scented gown, 

And wi’ an airy string she leads 
The thistle-seed balloon, 
llie yellow corn will porridge inal. , 

The apples tfiste your mou’. 

And owre tlie stibble rigs I’ll chase 
The thistle-down wd’ you ; 
ril pu' the haw^ iVac all the thorn, 

The red hij) frae the brier — 

For wealth hangs in eafdi tjingled nook 
I’ the gloamin’ o’ the year. 

Sweet Hojic ! ye biggit hae a nest 
Within my baimitvs breast — 

Oil ! may his trustin’ heart ne’er trow’ 
Tliat w'hiles ye sing in jest ; 

Some cornin’ joys are dancin’ aye 
Afore his langin’ een — 

He sees the flower that isna blawii, 

An’ birds that ne’er were seen. 

The stibble rig is aye aliin^ 

The go wdeii grain afore, 

An' apples drap into his lap, 

Or row in at the door. ^ 

» Come hairst-time then unto my haini, 
Brest in your gayest gear, 

Wi’ saft and winnowin’ win’s to cool 
The gloamin^ o’ the year. 

— Nursery Songs, Glasgow, 1844. 


CHINESE ICE-HOUSES. 

Tlic ice-houses around Ningpo, and especially on the 
banks of the river between that city and Chinhac, arc 
beyond calculatiojj. They are built alwve the ground, 
and generally uiibn a platform of earth raised so as to be 
above the level of the surrounding fields. Upon such a 
mound a/liamboo frame is throwm, which is well and 
closely thatched with paddy straw'. Tlie ice is collected 
in tanks or ponds, wliich the proprietors of the ice-houses 
take keep (hily filled with water during the wmter 

season, fvhen the ico is of sufficient thickness they (?ol- 


Icot it ; and, as it is broviglit in, each layer is covered with 
<iry straw, and in thisP manner the ice is jjreserved during 
the whole summer. Each house has its own drain, to draw 
off the water caused Uy the melting of the ice. The article 
is not need in Ning^io for private consumption, but solely 
as an antiKcptio for flesh and fivsh during the heats of 
summer. The inhabitants know nothing of the mode of 
cooling their liquid, except as they havt? observed foreigners 
use it for that inirpose, and then they are very willing to 
retail it to them at the rate of about eighty t o one hundred 
cash per bucket, a charge by no means excessive during 
the dog days. In places like Fooehow’-foo, the scat of 
Cliinese luxury, ice is weasionally used to cool fruits, 
sweetmeats, Ac. — .i'rkud of China. 

OVSTEBS. 

The western Australians eat all sorts of salt-water mol- 
hiHCH except oysters. In the Old World, liowever, oysters 
liave enjoyed an extensive reputation as luxuries from a 
very early ])criod. Pliny, Virgil, Cicero, Uorace, Yarnis, 
and other ancient authors, represent the Romans as being 
fond of oysters, ('S])eeially of those which they obtained 
from Britain. Our oysters were honoured with a y>roinineni 
place at tlie banquet-tables of their emperors. They ate 
witli them a pe<niliar kind of bn ad, called liy Pliny pattis 
osirearitfs — jnobnbly sometbing like the large rolls seen in 
our modern oyster-sbops. 

lie w as a brave mjin who first ventured upon swallowing 
a raw oyster ; but bra ver still w as George II., w ho preferred 
attacking oysters when they were* not only raw, but stale 
and of strong flavour. The Ilonouralilc Robert Boyle, in 
his book en tith'd Jirfceflons, sjieaks in t(*miR of abhorrence 
and ultra-humanity of the practice of eating raw' oysters. 
Whatever may be said V>y the admirets of IJoyle in favour 
of previous boiling, raw oysti'rs will ;jhvays be most 
patronised for the superior delicacy and i>uuny of their 
taste. We may presume that Th^.lohnson preferred them 
in their undressed statt‘, for he compart'd scalloped oysters 
to • childrens ears in sawdust.’ A noble lord giving direc- 
tions for a treat of boiled oysters, says, ‘ \\ ash llie sliells of 
the oysters clean, then put the oysters into an ciirthcn jiot 
witli their liollow sides downwards, then iiut this ])ot 
covered into a great saucei»an with water, auf.l so let them 
bt>il in their owm liquor nnmixed with the water.’ It was 
said of a cold climate, that no fruit rij^ened in it oxoej)t 
baki'd apples ; and, aceording to the satirical Bishop 
Cortu'U — 

‘ ’Tis so st'X'thing hot in Spain, they swear j 

They never heard of a raw oyster thort*.' 

Puctica Sfron7at(U 1048. 

But to oysters that lie in shallow water, a severe frost 
proves as destructive as a hot summer. Tlie frost of 1829-30 
destroyed, on one Danish bank alone, more than eight 
millions of oysters, or about ten thousand tons weight. 

THISTLES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

After emerging from the quinta and chaeara grounds, j 
souio six leagues from the capital, w'o came n[)on the : 
cardales, or ‘ thistlerics,’ wlvich, at tlic time I speak of, j 
reached to Arroyio del Medio, the boundary of the pro- i 
vince of Buenos Ayres. Since then, they liave gone on 
extending tlieir dominion on all sides, and they seem 
destined to hecome at last the great vegetable uSurpci-s 
of the whole Pamjais. When I left Scotland, I thought 
I had left the country, jinr excellence, of thistles behind 
me ; I now found that those of my native land, comiiared 
w’ith the thistlerics of the Pampas, were as a few scattered 
Lilliputians to the si^rried ranks of the Brobdignagians. 
From one yiost-honse to anotlicr a lane was rut through 
these huge thistle-fields, which hemmed you in on either 
side as completely .'is if you were riding between walls 
fifty fcet^higli ; you saw' as little in the onfi case us you 
would in the other. The eattlo find shath in tliesc car- 
dales, and arc often lost among them for days. Tlicy 
afford a shelter for Inghwaymen, and when at their 
greatest growth, tliey are a favourite resort for gentlemen 
ofHlieroad. Tht^y tower above your bead, and in many 
cases hide the post-house from your view till you come 
close upon the door. In short, Pampas thistles, like all 
things cdse in South America, are on a large scale.— 
son's Letters on ^araguanf. j 
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SUNDAY IN LONDON. 

The devotion witli wliich business is pursued in Lon- 
don has caused the Sunday to be most unfairly dealt 
with. The great bulk of the industrious classes find, or 
affect to find, that they must Avork from morAing till 
night for six dH3^s, and then convince themstdves that 
it is necessar}'^ to spend the Sunday eiitiroly in recrea- 
tion, for which they say they liave no other time. It 
would probably be a new idea to many of them, if they 
were asked, ‘Why no other thneP or if it were pointed 
out that each day ouglit to have, to some extent, its 
own period of refu'eation. But, how far soever they 
may he in errer on tliis point, tlic mode in which tliese 
idasses do^ generally spt'tid tlu! Sunday is itself a fact in 
our social system not uinvorthy' of notice. A few light 
perieillings on the subject may be listened to, v.here a 
(loAvnright sermon would be disregarded. 

The streets of London aiw in's ])resent a reinarlvahly 
quiet and deserted aptjearanee early in the morning, but 
on this da}'' particularly so. All is still, save now and 
then when the stops of the distant policeman arc heard 
breaking Avith their echoes the death-like silence of the 
streets, or wdicn a party of anglers, principally j’oung 
clerks and sliopmen, pass by, yaAvning and half washing 
that they had not got up quite so early, and carrying 
across tlieir shoulders formidable instruments intended 
for the capture of roach and gudgeons, and large full- 
bellied baskets crammed Avith bread and meat, equivocal 
I)ork pics, and a bottle of beer. Now^ and tben~^but, 
I am happy to say, this has become comparatively a 
rare eight of late years — some mechanic, we ma}'- hope 
an unmiirried one, avIio had been offering last night the 
first fruits of his week's Ad ages at the shrine of Bacchus, 
comes staggering past. He is not sufficiently sober to 
know' Avherc he is going; but as he is not too drunk to 
Avalk. and does not make any disturbance, the policeman 
takes no notice of him. The early breakfast stalls, that 
on other days are patronised by artisans ou the way to 
their work, are not to be seen, or are confined to loca- 
lities in wlii(ih their custom is derived from tliose aa'Iio 
reside in their immediate vicinity. The colfee-shoi^s 
remain sln^ longer than usual, as mechanics, who form 
their principal frequenters, lie in bed a coupk? of hours 
later, as a rest from the toil of the past week, and a 
preparation for the fatigues of the ensuing day. 

At seven o’clock the day may be said to commence. 

• The shrill voice of the water-cress seller is heard — the 
small transactions of that trade confining it almost en- 
tirely to children jind those who are too old for any- 
thing else. The other cries tolerated on Sunday morn- 
ing are shrimps, dried haddocks, Yarmouth bloaters, 
mackerel, and tlu; fruits of the season. It may be well, 
however, to say that the magnificent but ugly Avord 
bloater is applied to mere red herrings, and no|||o that 


incomparaljle,dainty AA'hich Kwitns in thc'sea only a fcAV 
! days befor^t (romes on the. table, aixl 'is only salted 
i sufficiently to ifiake it keep for that interval, and only 
smoked cnougli to tinge it witli the colour of virgin 
gold. The milk-woman now A’.'ajks lier rounds, clatter- 
ing her tin cans, arid singing out tier musical cry. She 
is a stout, rosy-clieeked, good-liuinourcd Welsli or Irish 
AA'oinan, with a jt>ke for the policeman, and for the ser- 
vant-girl an iin|uiry after tlje health of lier ‘ young 
main’ She is also the c-oiifidant of tlie Avhole neigh- 
bourhood, and gives sage arlviee to the servaut-of-all- 
Avork, Avlio, disgusted Avith some inquiries that liadbeeii 
made after a slioulder of mutton Avhieh appeared but 
OI1C.0 at table, resolves to give that missus of hers w'am- 
ing this very blessed day. The chimneys hegiii to 
sinolvc, :onl the shops in the poor neiglibourlioods, that 
i (kial in the necessaries of life, open one by one. Down 
i the iiaiTov' courts, Aviudows are thrown open to let the 
ciunmey drjiAv *, and ift that nearest you, you hear the 
rattle of cups and saucers, and by and by the screams of 
a little boy avIio is undergoing an involuntary ablution. 
When the j'oungcr branches of the family arc dressed, 
they are made to sit in a row on the door-step, so that 
the}' may be out of the Avay, and Avith strict injunctions 
not to play, lest they should spoil their drosses. In- 
side, the mother and elder daughters are deep in the 
mysteries ofstufiing a leg of pork and the manufacture 
of an apple-pie ; and the father, after being knocked 
about by cA'erybody, and made a complete tool of — 
having alternately been set to hold tlic baby, and pare 
apples, and reacb down sugar, awl sliarperi knives — at 
length ijp^igJRuitly retires to tlie street-door, where, 
Avitli his coat off', and in a very AAdiite shirt and ditto 
trousers, and w'ith the baby in Ins arms, lie smokes his 
pipe iiid reads his Sunday paper, borrowed from the 
I)ublk-liouse, or one of the penny weeklies, purchased 
* out and out.’ 

About ten o'clock the streets become fuller. Lon- 
doners have a strong regard for appearances, and those 
Aidio perhaps do not visit a church from one year’s end 
to another, are yet unwilling to e.xhibit their negligence 
to the public. I luring the hours of the morning service 
the streets are comparatively epipty ; all those who set 
out on their day’s v’alk before dinner — who, however, 
form but a limited proportion of the pleasure-seekers 
— starting about this time. They generally consist of 
small parties who go down by railway or steamboat to 
Greenwich, carrying their dinner with them in a basket, 
and dining under a chestnut- tree, spending their after- 
noon ill visiting Shooter’s Hill, riding on donkeys on 
Blackhcath, or perhaps getring up, along with some 
other party, a game at kiss-ln-the-ring. This is also 
the time chosen by the young shopkeeper, who, shut- 
ting lus eyes to the ejcpense, hires a gig for the day, 
and drives his lady-love to Harrow, Richmond, Totten- 
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han), or some other fiivoured place, wliere they (lino at 
an ordinary ; and after walking about in the iieighbour- 
liood, return at six to tea, which is served with great 
dignity by the young lad}', ..whose j)oint of politeness is 
to thank the waiter separately for every service he per- 
forms. There is another class — patriarchal exx)erienecd 
men, knowing of the fact that simple and economical 
pleasures are often tlie best — who c-arry the whole of 
their family, and a friend or two besides, to lOpping 
Forest in a taxed cart drawm by a tall bony horse, mx; 11 
known in tlic neighbourhood for the last dozwi years, 
and generally supposed to j)ossess unlimited powers 
of drawing, Wlicn this party has arrived at its 
destination, a large basket is unpacked, and a clotli 
spread on the ground, and they all fall upon tlu; viands 
before tliem witli Jiearty appetites and merry laughter, 
as safe from intruders as if tliey were in a balloon, al- 
though tiie idacc is witliin a very few i.eles of London. 
After dinner a fire is made witli dry slicks, and :i small 
kettle of water is put on, wliicli serves the douhle pur- 
pose of preparing the old gentleman's toddy and making 
tc:a for the ladies; and in the meantime the young 
follis stroll about, arm* in anii, gaOarhig wild fiower.s, 
and the old folks sit down togetlier and ]rost. Others, 
with their dinner in a handkerdiief. repair to Hampton 
Court by means of a iiloasurovan liolding alxml two 
dozen persons, and for the trip tt'ore and back pay a 
shilling, van is ^^aiidsnniely painted, llic horse's 

neatly harnessed, and the awinng overlu'ad prote(i.s tlic 
plcasunrs from the sun, admitting only tin; dust. In a 
very little wliilo they are runibled and tumbled into 
companions] d|). IVrj'oct magazines of fun are rlie.se 
pleasure vans. Many an a(‘qiiaintiuiee l*egins in 11ji.:iu 
wiiich is destined to roach ils climax at 1 1 u* .altar, and 
only to terminate in Hk* grave, i’hesc' plcagurer.s look 
tlown with a good-luiTiumr(*d superiority on mere pedes- 
trians, and many arc the jokes and rej)artees bandied 
betwa;eri the twa> as they pass, * 

Widl, as has been said, it is bai od!loek. The iiiaiu 
streets that lead outof towm .are thronged witli pleasure- 
seekers, and in the i)Oor neighbourhoods tl.e shops are 
open, and doing a great amount oi' business. Mrs 
Smith, having resisted for son.e time tlic' demands of 
the cdiildren for a pic, to tbeir great glee ii. lenf^d^h givt*;, 
in, and hurries out foT green rhubarb, goobcbeiTie., 
currants, and raspberries, or ap]>l(^s, acuordiug to the 
season, though with iijiiny mi.sgivings in her mind, 
when she considers tlu; (pianlity of sugar that will be 
neoes.sary to make them palatable. Goo<l managers put 
olTthe buying of their Sunday joint to this moment, in 
the hope that the Imt^-'lier will sell Ids meat a halfj>cnny 
a iiourid cbeaix;r ratlier than keep it till tin? lu'.xt day ; 
but they meet with the hate of most very good manager.^, 
and are often obliged to i)ut up now' witli wliat tliey 
would have rejetjted last niglit. l/itllc boys, with their 
jackets ofii carry earthen dishes containing shouklcr.s of 
mutton, with potatoes under them, to the baker’.s, feeling 
all the way in a state of nervous trepidation lest tluiy 
should meet with some strong and nnsiirupulous man 
wdio might not have such a dainty Ibr his dinner. Ik - 
hind comes a little girl who is intrusted with the pie, 
and W'lio, on her return liome, gives Iicb mamma an 
account of what all the neighbours are going to have 
Ibr dinn(?r. It is astonishing how^ penetrating girls are, 
especially il' they are iWie eldest in the? famil}\ Hoys 
neither know nor care about anj^tliing that i.s not in 
some wsy or other connected with marbles or leap-frog, 
but w'c never knew^ a little girl wdio did not know the 
narnes of all the people in the street, and more of their 
affairs than (‘ould he gleaned from any other source. 

The church-bells are iiow^ ringing, well-dressed ijcople 
are Widking along with a quiet and serious air, carry^g 
prayer-books in their hands, and making Mrs ^mith 
wish that shediad done all lier marketing on Saturday 
evening, so tltat she might not liave been seen before 
ahe had ^ deanod’ herself. The shops are all shut, and 
in a quarter of an hour the strcfjts are cjomparatiw'fy' 
en^jpfsy. The cabmen, despairing of a fare for the next 


two hours, collect in groups opposite the coach-stand, 
and regale themselvcS wdth tlie feast of reason and the 
flow' of soul, tlic puhlic - houses lieing rigidly closed 
until one o’clock; wltile in St Giles’s and Seven Dials, 
Irislmien, dresseil in blue coats with brass buttons, in- 
dividually lean against posts, or, seated in rows on the 
kirb-stonc, smoke in nutate of apathy, occasionally ad- 
drcs.sing some monosyllabic observation to one aiiotlicr, 
wliicli is an.sw'cred wdfh a grunt of assent. 

it is one o’clock, and Mrs Smith is dressed, and 
nursing the baby ; and Mr Smith, having linisbed liis 
.sei!ond pipe, and ri'ad the paper through, advertisements 
ami all, and having lieen put into a state of patriotic 
dissatisfac.tion by the leading article, is indignant be- 
cause be cannot think of anything to grumble at except 
the licat of the weather. The little Smitlis are each 
of them sented on a (‘hair, in order to pres^rvci their 
muslin frocks and white trousers; but wdiieli, how'ever, 
they arc constantly leaving, in order to look if the 
pcoph* have conu‘ out of church, keeping their mother 
actively employed in reseating them. At last, liowever, 
tlic stnx'Ls hegin to fill as if by magic. The clock strikes 
one. and ont the young Smiths nisli to tlie baker’s, 
w'itlumt stopping for bonnets or hats. If they did not 
' get tiierii Ixdoni anybody else, who know's that some- 
body might not make a mistake and take away ifu‘ir 
pic? Such things have happened before, and it is a 
remarkabl(‘ fact that the ]>erson who makes the ex- 
cluiuge has always the ])cst of it. However, oti this 
occasion it is all right. 'J'ce jiork is done w ell, and i.s 
encased in a eciatiiig of Midi deliciffiis crackling; the 
potatoes are iii(a.').y brtnvn, and .so.'ihing in fat ; and as 
for the pic, it i.s the perk tien of/l:lje leaking Art. It i.'! 
a line sight, too, to see ihe stout r. oman liandiiig the 
di.slies over the conntcr, and receiving tin? money ith 
an air of cool imeoncern, as if a gooseberry pic wcn’c an 
('veryday oc(;urn'nc(;, and a . ustard jnaiding a mere 
nothing; and it AvouhJ bet a surjirising sight, too, to one 
wlio did nor know that liaki^rs liv(‘ upon the steam of 
the good things intrusted in tlu'ir hands. During the; 
time tlie dinner has been sent for, iV’r Smith Avith his 
OAvi hands hcK '^roiigiit a pot of porter from the pnbiic- 
hoiibc at the < ■ > oer, stopping every minute to drink a 
mouihlol lest ;1 si i ould spill. On reaching home, lie 
finds that his as ih* has laid the (‘loth wdth scrupulous 
ueatnes.s, i;rlnging out to advantage the imitation ebony 
cruet frame that they have had ever since their mar- 
riage, and Ilk best knives and forks, wdiich liad been a 
pres'int from mother. Tlie dotli is laid, too, on their 
i>e.st table, a usniall, round, unsteady, and indeed some- 
AA'hat (li.s.sipated-lookiiig article, made of walnut tree. 
It i.s certainly rather a hard sfjUeezc, but the other table 
will not do f<;r Suiid;ty ; and,Mrs Smith takes tlu' yoiing- 
(?st boy on Jier lap, and father one of the little girls, and 
tlius th(*y all manage, somehow or other, to g(it within 
reach of the dainties. W’^e will not say anything about 
the dinner, farther than that it i.s treatc'd in the style 
customary wdtii Loiuhmors, wlio consider it a Chris- 
tian duty to eat as much as pos.sible on Sunday ; and 
it must be a good ♦liriUK'r too, even if they are upon 
short commons for the ryst of the wecjk to pay for it. 

Tlie dinner is over, the tlvingvS are put away, and 
everybody is dressed, and anxious to go out. So Mr 
Smith goc^s for the children’s ‘ shay’ from the back-yard, 
and with some difficulty lugs it up the najfrow steps, 
looking vtfry red, and feeling very wratlifiil from his 
having whitened his best coat against the wall, and 
received a blow on t\i9 shins from tbc handle of the 
chaise. However, he cools down when three of tlx.^ 
children are inserted in the vehicle, and the party at . 
length set out, tliree other clvildren walking behind 
wifih his Avife and the baby, while he himself draws tlic 
chaise, wrapped up in the enjoyment of a new clay 
pipo ut least half a ydtd long, which he had hid away 
till now over the clock, to be out of the reach of the 
juveniles. Through the streets they go, Mrs Smitli 
screamli^ out every moment to the children to get out 
of of the carriages ; and herself, by way of 
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setting a good examine, running^ every now and then 
under the very heads of the horses, as is the custom 
with all timid ladies. They cross the New Road, dov/n 
which crowds of people are makiifg for Regent’s Park, 
to sit down on bcncjlies or lie on the grass, or form a 
circle round one or other of tl^ many h^cturers who 
there hold forth gratuitously ; and perhaps alter that to 
make a pilgrimage to J’rinirosc Hill, from the top of 
which they see the panorama of the mighty city spread 
before them, with 8t Paul’s rising high iji the midst. 

Everything goes on pleasantly emough witli our 
Smiths, who walk through tlomers-Towu, keeping on 
I the shady side of the way ; hut it is quite a difi'erent 
affair when they get past Chalk Far!n. The road here 
opens to the liot sun, and clouds of dusfc come darling 
down, then across and back again, like a playful kitten 
doing all the mischief it can out of j)ure fun. Ihit the 
worst of it is the steep hill tlu\y have now to climb. 
Mr Smith tugs and toils away, now stopping to dry the 
i perspiration from Iris br<n\', and now giving vent to his 
j ieelings by levelled at bis wife, lie knew 

1 all along what it would bo. It always liapfx.ns so 
I every Sunday; and Ids x>leasure must be spoiled for a 
I ■whokj day, because she would insist on bringing the 
I cldhlnMi. It Aras too bad — that it was. Now, Mrs 
{ S;nitli XHASSCSses, as slic herself aUlrms, the temiier of a 
I hanml, but to hear the Avay ddiii Aveiit on would (jxhaust 
I the patience of Job. Wasn’t it cuoiigh that she Avas 
j Avorrit to dcratli liy the baby, but he must Ix’gin to talk 
aliout her bringing the ciiildren, just as if lie didn’t 
I jrropose it himself. Hut that Ava.s the Avay she was 
I alwayfi trcatal; be av'us never contentid and sociable 
! like othcl* me n. WliAididiiH lie take xiath ni by cousin 

' Mary's. Rut just as siie has ivacheJ this point, tlicy 

' arrive at a j'uiiric iiouse, in wldcli ’'Ir Smith i)r(q)gso.s 

i that tlicy shoiic.l r-. st for a short time-, arrl as Ids w lib is 

i perfectly agv. ee’le, tlccy w.dk iu, Afa-r sittiiig fc»r 

i some lirric wbile over a pick who pbouUl lliey se>.r 
i :'i truing in but young Thompson and his wir(% a a cry 
rrspcctable coupk' indeed, he being a lirst-rate turner, 

I making, if is said, at Ica.st two guineas a-Aveek. After 
expressing tbeir mutiuvl surpristj at meeting, they all 
sit down togdher, and tlie t\co men liegin to talk 
politics, and the ladies domestics. Mrs Smith gives a 
i;oiii])lt.te history of tlie rise ami xirogrcss of a liooxiing- 
enugh Avitli Avhich little .lohnny liad been lately sullering, 
A\"itii an etcposition of luu' particular mode of treatment, 

I to all of Avhich Mrs I'Jiomii.son listcn.s with great into- 
I r(?st, and treasures it ux) in her mind, as slie bcv.selF has 
a baby of two or three months old. Having rested 
for some time, they start in a body, and as there' are 
noAv^ tAV(A men to draAA" the clniise, they go on 
' santly (‘uongli, and ,at length, after several, stopjuiges, 

! arrive at the very top of Hampstead Ileatli. 

On the side of a declivity on the heatli tliCTo .are a 
fpreat number of tables anff forms laid out on the grass, 
on V. Inch some washerwomen, who inhabit the cottages 
close by, provide the social meal for all such as are 
willing to x>'W nimqiencc a-licad. I’o this spot our 
party repair, and after some discussion Avith an elderly 
icmialc Avjth regard to Iioaa" many heads the young 
Smiths might be supposed to possess collectively, they 
sit down and take tea, remarking Iioav very djlfercntly 
the beverage, as well as the bread and butter, tasti\s in 
the country. Even tea, however, wall not stand more 
than thre(i or four w.aterings at tlic most, aild they at 
length got uj) and turn their faces homewards. 

’The heath is iioaa" rapivlly f ccoming deserted, the 
only persons who seem inclined to ren)ain being coux>les, 
• who walk about slowly iu the less frequented parts, 
and talk together in a Ioav tone, and white gowns that 
( are seen gliding like phantoms among the bushes, each 
with its Hamlet striving to muster courage to ad- 
dress it. The dusk of the evening is coming on, and the 
pleasure- seekers again return to the road, and iioav com- 
mences tlie least agreeable part of the day. Ji'rom IlamxA- 
stead to the New Road there is an almoGt solid line 
of human beings, some three miles long, enslli|hied in 


a cloud of dust. Every x>erson is thirsty, but the x^nblic- 
houscs are all full ; and even if they were not, there are 
very few who have not spent their money at Hampstead. 

Of that mass of human beings — indeed of the whole 
poX>ulation of Ijondon, AAdietlier seen in church or in the 
streets on this day — it is worthy of remark, that there is 
not one who is not well and (XAuifortably dressed. In 
this rcsxKicJ AA^e differ from most coiitirientiil cities. The 
same ft;eliiig of x)ride that makes the Jiondonor fare 
Avell on Sunday at the cxxH'nse of Ibc' rest of the week, 
causes him to dress well, aiul if he cuimot do so, he 
re mains a XArisoncr in liis house all day. 

Down the hill come the multi tu<ie, tlicir feet sore 
Avitb Avalking, their beads aching Avith the ht-at of the 
sun, conibined, in many cases, Avith.thc potations tlicy 
have been imbibing, their clotiu's discoloured Avith the 
(lust, aiul alu'.osi all of them calu-r sulky, or A’cnting 
tlicir ill hui*|g:iuT ^ai tiu'ir friends. Our who half 

an liour ago in .such good spirits, arc now quite the 
reverse. Mr and IMrs Smith are engaged in a not very 
amicahlf*. discussion, and the ciiildreiv are either asleex) 
or crying, and their mother endyavours to silence thorn 
liy a distributir)!! of boxes on the ear, Avhich, strangely ; 
enough, seems to have quires an opi)osite effect. Tliose | 
who can alford to ride arc the only xarsons who enjoy 
tlKUiiselvcs. One party c-omes tearing doAvn tlu* hill at 
full .speed in a cab. malcing the AvtJincn run screaining 
(Hit of t lie way, and riiising a cloud of dust that blinds 
(‘Acrybody. Inside the conveyance are three ci.uiplcs, 
and {iir(je or four genth-men arc distributed on the 
a.c.'dia.blo x>haccs on the roof, smoking cigars, and cutting 
jukes at the appearances of the passers-by. 

Just as tlu* Siiiilhs lire CFitcring London, the evening 
service of tlie cburcbe.s Is finished, and the different 
congregations (nme yiouri ng out, iKsitly dressed, and 
\viti> a euu L serious air. '.riic Smiths, witli dirty faces, 
dusty ch.diics, and screaming childivn, hang down their 
lii-ads ahaslu.‘d. and siu-alf. lioine as (piiidsiy and (piietly 
as they can, and, quite worn out, go tolxxl with a mental 
resolution not to s^ek X’k-asuri' I'or the future in such 
a laliorious inarmer. It is a em ious fact, and one that 
shows hoAv mud I better the x>Ieasurable 
events are rememlH-red than the disagreeable, that; the 
Smiths, the A’cry next Sunday,^ again go to the sjvme 
place, sxiend the day in the same maimer, and return 
with the same resolution, Avhicli is made only to be 
broken tlie next Sunday. 

The strei'ts in the meantime continue more or less 
croAvded by the returning xaffuilatiou till ten o’cloijk, 
Avhen a sensilde and remarkably sudden dimirmtion in 
the numbers takes x>lacc. Almost all the families Avitli 
children are by this time housed, and the Avnrehousemen, 
slioxiineii, and shopwonien Avholive Avitli tiieir emplo^xx'rs, 
disaiipear as the hour strikes, like so many apparitions. 
This abstracts ,at once the gayer xrirt of thtj throng, 
iiicliuling all the patent leatlier hoots, gold (irtbsaic) 
lu^adcd (^ancs, delicate colouri'd silk goAV].is, barege shawls, 
and x^retty bonnets, and vs itb these ac.c^essories most of 
the gentlcmanlikf; Ifgures and {'o(}uettisli ankles Avhicb, 
tlironghout the dri}^ had tliroA\’n a strong dasli of gen- 
tility ux'on the motley assemblage, 'riio great lines of 
thoroughfanr* become more and more emxify towards 
eleven, and in tlie liack streets, the neighbours who had 
congregated at the doors in little groups to talk oVet : 
the (-vents (>(’ tlie ilaj-, or to coiftx^ensate themselATS fot 
having passed tlie Sunday at home by enjoying a lodjc 
at the returning wanderers, vanisli one by one into tA ,, 
Autcruu' of their domiciles. ‘Good night’ is beard (m lj 
all sides, mingled A’'itli the shutting of doors, the shoot- 
ing of holts, and luire and thenj with softer adieus. By 
midnight the signs of the holiday are over. ; 

Such arc hut a few traits of a vast subject, th^ir^hll ' 
treatment of which might fill volumes. Enough, £o)y- 
ever, must have been done even in these light para- 
graxihs, to indicate the unsatisfactory nature of the ; 
tradesrc.au and working-man’s Sunday in London ; that ' 
is, taking these classes generally, and acknowledging 
many exeex^tions. At best, a little amusement is ob- y [ 
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Jained, or a brief unbendintf from tasks which press at 
all other times. The higher needs of our nature are 
left entirely ungratifled. It may not, I humbly think, 
be amiss, while congratulating ourselves on the success 
of the nation generally in the pursuit of wealth, to 
remember the immense expense in various ways to a 
I vast portion of the people at which that success is 
I secured. 

SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE QUAIL. 

In modern systems of ornithology, the quails, thoiigli 
bearing a striking resemblance to the partridge, are 
ranked as a distinct genus of the Tetraonidai or Grouse 
tribe. They differ’from tlie partridge {Perdix) iti being j 
smaller, in hiiying a more delicate beak, shorter tail, 

! and no spur. on the legs, and in having the first 
! three quills of the wing longer, and consequently better 
I adapted for flight. This last distinction is wliat might 
have been expected from a knowledge of the fact, that 
the partridge seldom takes long flights, A\ hiIo quails 
annually perform ver^ distant migrations. Thfi two 
genera also ditfer considerably in their habits : the 
latter never perch ; they assemble in vast flocks instead 
of in limited coveys, and though they pair regularly, 
the male deserts the female as soon as she begins to sit, 
nor afterwards assists ig protecting the lirooti; whereas 
the conjugal attachnient and parental care of the par- 
tridge continues undiminished long after the young can 
provide for themselves. Erom these and other minor 
diflerences, ornithologists have arranged the quails under 
a distinct genus ( Coturnix ) ; and as the species inhabiting 
the old w'orld difler in various jioiiits from those fouiul j 
in America, the latter have been separated into a .sub- 
genus (Or/yr), compreiiending several species, among 
which are the well-known Virginian quail and the 
crested ortyx of California. It is c-hiefly, however, to 
the quails of the old world — to their peculiar charac- 
ters and habits — that we mean to 'direct attention in 
the following sketch. 

The quail is more or less numerously distributed over 
every country in Europe, Asia, Africa, and New Hol- 
land. The European or common speems {Coturviv 
dactyl iso7ians) is a plumf> little bird, about half the si/e 
of a partridge, and remarkable for tlie juicy and deli- 
cate flavour of its flesh. It has the crown of the head 
and neck blackisli ; over each eye there is a yellowish 
streak, and another down the forehead ; the plumage 
is a mixture of blackish - brown, with a slight fawn 
tinge at the base and tip. In the female the tints are 
considerably paler. From tliis description, it will be 
seen that the plumage is less brilliimt and not so beauti- 
fully marked as that of the partridge, nor has the quail 
the bald space between tlie eyes, nor the figure of the 
horse-fshoe on the breast, which characterise the latter 
bird ; but in other respects—in shape and gait — there 
is sufficient resemblance to justify the once popular 
appellation of tlie dwarf partridga The food of the 
quail is chiefly grain, seeds, and herbage, tliough it is 
by no means averse to insects, slugs, or worms. Like 
tlie rest of the tribe to vdiicli it belongs, it prefers the 
open field, taking shelter amid the long grass, and 
seldom or never retiring to the covert of furze or under- 
■wood. It usually sleep* during the day, not like the 
partridge on some sunny or dust^ bank, biit concealed 
among the herbage, lying on its side with its legs in- 
dolently extended, even for hours together. , In this 
state it is not easily flushed, and will suflTer itself to be 
run over by a dog before it be forced to the wing. The 
great amount of rest and shade which it enjoys, renders 
it uniformly plump and in good condition ; even at mid- 
winter we have seen specimens bagged in Scotland 
weiglgiJg from three-quarters of a pound to a pound, 
and having a subcutaneous layer of fat nearly a 
of an inch in thickness. 

QUftils are, by some naturalists, paid to be polygamoi^l ; 
thiA ale inclined to doubt, having found those 


which frequent Britain always in pairs, at least during 
the earlier part of the breeding season. The female lays 
from eight to fourteen eggs of an oil-green colour, dashed 
with rugged, rust-ccSoured spots, and occupies about 
three weeks in the incubation. On being hatched, the 
young are instantly led forth, and disperse so soon as 
they arc able to shift lor themselves, which is seldom 
longer than eight days. They are rarely found in bevies 
(covey is the term applied to a family of partridges), 
and only become gregarious w'heu impelled by the 
annually returning instinct of migration. They then 
as.senible in myriads, and traverse together seas and 
deserts, holding their course to those countries where 
harvest is jireparing, in order to obtain their necessary 
subsistence. 'I’he quail, like the cuckoo and other 
birds which migrate with the seasonal influences which 
prepare their food, have been often charged with a 
want of parental iiflectiori ; but as there can be nothing i 
causeless or incomplete in the system of nature, we 
should rather pause than blindly and hastily condemn. 
\lT‘re the imckoo, for example, in her nortliward migra- 
tions always (for slio sometimes does it) to tarry and 
hatch her oavii young, her proper food would liave de- 
parted, and botii slie and her brood left to starvation; 
but dropping l)er egg.s by degrees as she travels north- 
wards, tile foster-mothers rear the j'oiing, which an* 
ready to be taken up, as it were, by their natural mother 
on her southward return. So it is with the quails ; a 
short incubation, and a hast}’^ maternal care, is all that 
the seasonal influences wliich govern their migration 
will admit of. It is stated, too, by inftny ornithologisis, 
that the males are more numerous than tlie females. 
Thi.s, so tar as can be judged fr,om the Britkiii inuni- j 

grants, is not correct, Tlie sexes are a])parently on an 
equality in numbers; only the males, being of a roving | 
disposition, come more frequently under notice of the i | 
observer. Like all animals u hieli rapidly inultii>ly their 
numbers, the average life of the quail is short, rarely 
exceeding five years ; never, it is said, seven. 

Of birds of passage, the quail is perhaps the most 
! imperfectly adiiptcd Ibr flight ; hence the I'eports of 
• its having bei n seen crossing extensive tracts of 1 1 a. 
ocean are <|ucstii>ned by many authors. Be this us it i 
may, tin; fact of their migration is indubitable, and has j 
been notii^ed from time immemorial. ‘ When war saiU-d 
from Rhodes to Alexandria,* says BeHonius, ‘about ! 
anturnn, many quails, flying from the north to the south, ! 
were taken in our ship; and sailing at spring-time the 
contrary way, from the south to the north, I observed 
them on their return, when many of them were taken in 
the same manner. What i.s here mentioned has been 
observed by many others, though we arc inclined to 
believe that where an ordinary supply of food can be 
obtained, the quail is by no means given to long jour- 
neyings. In Britain, for example, they often merely 
leave the inland counties, and migrate to the downs and 
sandy links which border upon parts of the sea-coast, 
and in such sheltered and warm districts pass the 
winter. In general terms, it may be stated of the quail 
that it is a bird of passage, arriving in latitudes the 
same as our own about the middle of May, and return- 
ing southward in tlie month of September. In Britain 
it is comparatively a rare bird, and we must therefore 
look to I’Yance, the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, to Asia- Minor, and to China, for its true habits; 
and in all •these countries its migrations from south to 
north, or from tlie sea-coast to the interior in spring — 
and from north to 8outlj|| or from inland to the sea- coast 
in winter — are regular and familiar occurrences. On 
their passage they fly during the night or early morn- _ 
ing, and rest according to their usual habit throughout ' ' 
the day, when they are easily captured. As proof of 
their nocturnal flight, it is observed by Pliny ‘that 
they alight in such numbers on ships (while the sailors 

* Winy r*>late 8 with great gravity that iioails ‘ ballast themselvOT 
in their 8oa-T0»tagee by itarrying atones In their feet or wind in 
.their craw,' as if they wore not gifted with sufliolent bodily weight, 
without having reoourse to such an ingenious expedient. 
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are asleep), by their settling on the masts, sails, Sic. as 
to boar down barks and small craft, and finally to sink 
them ; and on that account seamyn have a great dread 
of them when they approach near land.’ So uner- 
ring is their instinctive knowledge of the precise time 
for migration, that they retain it even though reared 
atid kept in bondage. We have a very singular proof 
of this recorded by the Rev. Mr J3aniel in his 
S'pnrts, in some young quails which, liaving been bred 
in cages from the earliest period of their lives, had never 
enjoyed, anrl therefore eould not feel, the loss of liberty. 

‘ For four successive years,’ sa^s he, ‘ they were observed 
to bo restless, and to fluttcT with unusual agitations re- 
gularly in SepteTiiber and April ; and this uneasiness 
lasted for thirty days at cac^h time. The birds i)assed 
the wdiole night in these fruitless struggles ; and always 
on the following day appeared dejected and stupid.’ 

I jtn tins prisonctl oiifflo seems, 

: Ills snirit still soars wild and free ; 

; His eye is sunward — still lie dreams 

Of beetling cliff and boundless sea. 

I'etter his talons, clip his ing — 

[ hot him in lonely darkness pine — 

I (?a.ll Viiin a mean and ahject thhiR — 

I ; 11 is thoufflits are ail nuebained as thine, 

I : Chiails, according to Mr Daniel, are seen in itnmense 

i I liot'ks traversing the Mediterranean from Italy to the 
i I .shores of Africa, and returning again in the spring, fre- 
!j (inenlly alighting on the islands of the Archipelago, 
,i Avliicli tliey ulino8t*covcr willi their luimbers. (irtygia 
I was luiiiKid from them ; and so abundant ar(‘ they on 
’ I ( ^ipri, thaj tlu?])rincipal nn eames of the bishop and soiik^ 
i (Convents arise from thff quails they send to Naples. At 
j their arrival in Alexandria, such multitudes jtre exposed 
in the markets, tliat tliroe or four may he bought ibr a 
b h.alf penny, ( 'rows of merehant vess<‘ls have boien fed 
i n]>on them , riiid eenqdaints liave been laid at tJie con- 
I i snl’s ofiu;c. !>y mariners against thcar captains for giving 
j I nothing hut quails to eat - so much docs over-abundance 
; depreciate the greatest deli(aie,ies. The author of Zc/fu/w 
i Jr!)m tlw Cnnipuffna Fc/icc relates the following anecdote, 

I whieli also iiliistratcs how incredibly .abundant quails 
! senu.'times are on this part of the Mediterranean coast ; — 
‘During the time that tlic Capita ni Bey blockaded the 
hai iH)ur of Alexandria with his Turkisli squadron, one 
: of tlie (Ireek sailors of his ship had cauglit two or three 
, quails which had perc’hed on the rigging. I'he Mussul- 
i man rew'arded him generously ; a!id desirous of varying 
I . the I’.ard fare which a bloekading squadron has occa- 
sionally to sustain, by a more auiple supply of such a 
! delicate rarity, promised a j»iastre for every bird that 
j should Iw^ brought liini. In a few days the rigging, sails, 

1 and yards were covered with iloeks of quails; great 
! numbers caught, of course, and every one was 

brought into the cabin, as the price was liberally fixed. 
To escape the dilemma of either ruining his purse or 
breaking his promise, the bey resorted to the alterna- 
tive <)f standing out to sea, as by removing from the 
coast he got rid of the visits of these expensive strangers.’ 
Such prodigious numbers also appear on the we.stern 
coasts of the kingdom of Naples, that a hundred thou- 
sand have in one day been caught within the space of 
tliree or four miles. Most of these arc taken to Rome, 
where they are in great request, and sold for extremely 
high price's. Galt, in his travels through SijjjUy, thus 
describes tlic fervour and excitement of the quail sea- 
son : — ‘ In the month of September vast flocks of quails 
come over from tlie continent to Sicil}’, and being fatigued 
by their flight, are easily shot on their arrival. The 
pleasure which the inhabitants of Ralenno take in this 
i sport is incredible. Crowds of all ages and degrees 
assemble on the shpres, and the number of sportsmen is 
prodigious. In one group I reckoned eleven, and in less 
than half a mile thirty-four groups, each consisting of 
from two to flve persons, with as many dogs. The 
number of boats is perliaps greater than those on the 
land. From morning to night th^ watch the appear- 
ance of the birds ; the aquatics first seeing them, their 


firing rouses and gives signal to the landsmen : theif 
enviable is the lot of the apprentice who, with n bor- 
rowed old musket or pistol — no matter how unsafe — 
has gaincid possession of the farthest accessible rock, 
wlierii there is but room for himself and dog, which he 
had fed with bread only all the year round for these 
delightful days, and which sits in as happy expecta- 
tion as himscir for the corning of the quails.’ 

Clouds of quails also alight in spring along the coast 
of Rrovence, csjiecially in the lands belonging to the 
Bishop of Rnqus, wliich border on the sea. Here they 
are sonictirnes found so exhausted, tiiat for a few of ^ 
the first d.a 3 's they may be caught with the hand. In 
some parts of the south of Russia they abound so 
greatly at the time of their inigrairion, that they are 
caught in thousands, and sc'nt in casks to Moscow and 
8t Petersburg. ‘ it is high!}' ])robaV)le,' eontinues Mr 
Daniel, ‘tijit; quails are the same kind of bird which 
Providence gav?; to the murmuring Israelites as food in 
the wilderness, and wdiicdi were “ rained” (beat doAvii by 
storm) on their passage to the north by a -wind from 
the south-w'est, sweeping over Rgypt and Ethu)pia to- 
wards the shores of the Red Sea — in a word, over the 
countries where these birds are still the most abundant.’ i 
Should this be the case, as there is every reason to 
supiK)se, then, as a distinguished naturalist observes, we 
have proof of the perpetuation of an instinct (migration) 
through upwards of 3000 years. * 
j Though scantily scattered over Britain, the metropolis 
imports from Prance great quantities of these birds for 
the table. Tliej' are eunveyed by si age-coaches, about 
a hundred in a square box, Avliicli is divided into five or 
six compartments, one jibove another, just high enough 
to admit the quails to stand u])riglit. Were they allowed 
a greater height thaii thi.s, they would soon kill them- 
selves ; and even witli this precaution, the feathers are 
generally beaten off the crown of their heads. 'I'liese 
boxes have w ire in front, and each partition is furnished 
with a small trougli for food. They may he forwarded 
in this manner without difficulty to great distances. 
Though Iviglily esteemed by the moderns, quails were 
in no great repute among some of tlie ancients. The 
Athenians, ac(;ording tcj Pliny, rejected them because 
tliey w'ere said to feed uiion Jiemlock, and because 
tiity >vere the only animals besides man that were 
subject to epilepsy. We are not aw'arc how^ long the 
Athenians continued in this mind ; but certainly it 8.iid - 
little for the luxury and good taste of wliicb lliey 
boasted, to liave discarded from their tables one of 
nature’s most savoury tit-bits. 

Qu.ails are the most undaunted of the tribe to which 
they belong. I’artridges have been known to fall down 
of sheer friglit when forced to cross a narrow^ creek of 
the sea; the quail, on tlie otlier hamJ, performs his 
rnigretory journeyings with fearless bravery. As they 
are courageous, so they are equally quarrelsome, espe- 
cially during the love season, when their contentions 
often terminate in mjitual destruction. This disposition, 
from which arose the Greek adage, ‘As quarndsome as 
quails in a cage,’ induced the ancients to fight them with 
each other as Jhe moderns do game cocks ; tlie conqueror 
enjoying quite as much celebrity of its kind as the 
winner of the Derby. Indeed, it is told of Augustus 
that he punished a prefect of ligypt even with death 
for buying aiul bringing to his table one of these birds 
which hail acquired great fame on account of its victories, 
Soractime,s, according to Daniel, these coipbats were 
perfiirmed betw een a quail and a man ; tlie quail was 
put into a large box, and set in the middle of a circle 
traced on the floor; the man struck it on the head 
with one finger, or plucked some feathers from it : if 
the quail, in defending itself, did not pass the limits of 
the circle, its master won the wager ; but if, in its fury, 
it transgressed the bounds, then its worthy antagonist 
was declared victor. The fighting of trained quails is 
still fashionable in China, where heavy bets are laid 
•on the heads of the rerfpectiTe combatants. The mode 
of conducting these battles, which are often the exciting 
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isopic of ii viJIiigts is to pit two hi,£(hly-fo(i quails against 
each olbor, and to throw a f(nv grains of seed between 
tlicin : the birds rush upon ciidi other with the utmost 
lliry, striking with their bills and heels until one of 
tliein yields. The Chinese', from a notion that the body 
of the quail is unusually hot (‘ Warm as a quaU’ is a 
French proverb), use it for warming their hands in 
cold weather — an application wdiic;h is frequently de- 
lineated in Chinese paintings. 

Strange as it may seem to some, the .swn/ of quails 
l\as been long noted among tlieir attractive qualities. 
It is noticed by Athenaius; and Dr Bechstein, in his 
Natural IJistorf/ of Cayc Birds, rec^koiis, hesi<h‘s tlu; 
beauty of its form and jilumage, the song of tlie quail 
as no sliglit reeoinmeiidation to the amateur. He states 
that ill the breeding season tlie song of the male eoin- 
meiices by softly repeating tones reseaibling ‘rr/x/, 
verra ’ followed by ^ picvoric.^^ uttered in a Imid tcaie, 
with tlie neck raised, the eyes shut, and the head iii- 
clined on one side. Those tliat rej>eat tiic last syllables 
ten or twelve times consecutively are the most esteemed. 
Tlie song of the femaV? only consists of ‘ nu ra, verni^ 
‘‘pupu, pupn,^ tlie two last syilaliles being tliosc hj^wdiicli 
the male and the female attract each olluu-'s attention. 
When alarmed or angry, their ery resembles ' (juilkth,' 
but at otlier times it is oiil}- a gentl\’ purring murmur. 
Tlie quail never sings wJjcn left to nm about in a ligiit 
room, except during th^ night, but continually wdien in 
a darkened cage; so firmly rooted arc its nocturnal 
instincts. 


COMPETITION OF HKHH.AND riPEJiS. 

0n.4iiACTKni.sTic National festivals are unknown in 
England, hoeause the people have been too long reucemed 
from a primitive style of life and manners, to possess 
any pec.uUaritics on which such festivals conld be 
founded. It is different with, other parts of tiie United 
Kingdom. The harp music of Whiles supplii;s occasion 
for the well-known j)criodit:al meeting ealled the. ('urn- 
rygyddion, where tlie flower of Wnt principaiity dnl^- 
asserable to listen to the impassioin.'d strains of their 
national minstrels. Chdtic Scotland lias its numerous 
local fetes for athletic (.‘xerclses, and one triennial com- 
petition in Edinburgh, where the ani-ient national pqie- 
inusic and dances are presented. Ireland, as far as we 
are aware, has im such meetings Tliere mor'c, Kerious 
matters unhapjiily engross the attention which men 
have to spare from tlie ordinary avocations of life. 
But the means amply exist, and we hojie yet to see 
the time when happy and harmoniouB assenibhiges of 
all classes will listen witli delight; to the bras.s-stringed 
harp and sweet-toned bagpipe of ancient Erin, instru- 
ments (the first esxiecially ) m liich it Avould be? shameful 
for any nation to have onc(^ poss(?s.sed, and afterwards 
allowed to go into disuse and oblivion. 

We feel that it would be vain to attcnqit to convey 
to an Englishman any sense of the class of feelings 
which are evoked in a Scottish bosom by the things 
which appeal to the eye and ear as uation.-d. it is one 
affection the more — an additional strii,\g which the 
Scottish heart possesses in comparison with tludr more 
afiluent neighbours, and which goes far, to say tlie least 
of it, to compensate for the disadvantages of a provin- 
cial situation and an unkindly sifil and climate. Some 
faint idea may perhai)S be formed of tbe fervour and 
poignancy gf these feelings from the pages of Burns — 
as wlicre he tells that, meeting the thistle while dress- 
ing liis fields, he 

— turned the weeding^hook aside, 

And ap-'ii’cd the symbol dear I 


or where he exelaims— 


At Wiilhico’ Tiaano, what Scottish blood 
But boil>i up ill a Hprinff-tido flood ? 

Oft have imr fearlcfss 1‘athora stood 

By AVallauD’ hide, 

Still pressing onward, red-wat shod, 

Or glorious died. 


It is the unavoidable ^effect of civilisation to obliterate 
such feelings ; but this is not because they are incon- 
sistent in any way with civilisation. If entertained as 
jiart of the mere poe1:ry of the mind, and without the 
accompaniment of prejudice or narrowness of spirit, 
they do much good, #vuthout doing any conceivable 
harm. 

TIk; triennial competition of pipcr.s in Edinburgh is 
one of those occasions when national feelings come into 
prominence, and receive gratification. Not that it is an 
afiiiir in which any large portion of the public take a 
dec'p interest. Asa natfon, we are rapidly becoming 
mercantile and Anglicised, and it is only a portion of us, 
and these chielly connected with the Highlands, whose 
attention is h.-ible to be particularly attracted by tliis 
festival. It takes place under tbe patronage of the 
Iligliland Society of London, and has for its sole object 
tlie preservation of some trace of tlie ancient manners 
and music of tlie northern part of our island, as a 
monument of national features, wdiicdi as such do not 
any longer exist. Let it here he observed tliat the dress 
and musical instrunicnts now^ peeuiiar to the Scottish 
Highlands were once coniinon to all T-iurope. 'iriiey 
have only ])(!en preserved there, by virtue of the remote- 
ness of llic situatiori and Lmg unaltered eondiiioii of 
the people. There is thus a general interest attadied to 
both, as memorials of a state of things everyw'herc else 
jiasscd long into oblivion. The Homan military dri'ss 
was a modiiiciiiion of the early (Idtie habiliments wdiicli 
now only survive in the norlh of ourtisland, and Nero, 
when he apxvrehemlcd danger from the last rebellion 
against him, vowx*d to the gods, if he* su|^vived, to 
pl.'i 3 ' n])on the liagpipe in ])ubl<c. Tlie same instru- 
ment is still a favourite with the peasantry of C'alahria, 
and wi' learn from Shakspeare that it provailt'd botli 
[ in Yorkshire and .Lincohisliire, I'hc nu.n wlio come 
' forward at the Edinburgh coiiqH'tition, seldom loss than 
thirty in number, .are eliiefly men retaiiierl in service 
as l;>agpi]iLT.s by Highland gentlemen ; for, whetlior 
from love of state or in veneration for ancient fasliions, 
the piper is ^till a regular ofiicer in a few nortliern 
liOii.B: iiolds. i >5 twTS are pi]jers retired from Highlan;! 
regimeids, or a natours. For a few days before the coni- 
I). litinn, tlie appearance of these men in the streets, 
with their dasiiiiig dress and accoutrements, and g':ene- 
r.'illy manly and graceful figures, produces a striking 
ellect. 

The ijerformaricos had been proceeding during the half 
hour .after noon,* when wdtli some difficulty we made 
our way into the theat re, wdiere they usually take place. 
Wo found the liousc', wdiieh was densely tilled in every 
part, cxliibiting its ordinary appearance in all respects, 
except tliat the stage presented only the side scenes, 
and had a large window open behind, through which 
the unwonted addition of fresli air and daylight was 
admitted. Amongst the side scenes, and at the back 
w^all, stood groups of eomiietitors and others in tbe 
Highland dress. In tlie stage-box of the left side 
sat the judges, alsi; in Highland costume, with a table 
before them loaded Avith the prizes, amongst wiiich 
were a set of bagpipes, a broad- sword, dirk, powder- 
horn, purse, smifl-mill, and certain jfieces of tartan 
cloth. The tw'o tiers of boxes Avere filled with a fashion- 
able-looking audience — of course in morning dresses; 
and the pit and other parts of the house had a superior 
set of occupants to Avhat are now gcuierally seen in such 
jiarts of theatres. As in all forenoon assemblages, the 
ladies predominated in numher, at least in the boxes ; 
and it was interesting to observe a larger proportion 
than usual of the aged. Several gentlewomen in the* 
boxes had evidently seen more than eighty summers. In 
the galleries, of Avhich we from our situation commanded 
a close view, it was amusing to observe a multitude of 
hard-favoured Celtic faces-^porters, servants, and others 
— all full of the keenest excitement, some probably from 
having friends among the competitors, the rest from the 

^ The competition took place this your on the lOth July. 
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mere interest which they felt iif the teinporfiry eclsit 
thrown upon their national usaj,^es. Often afterwards 
did we turn during the more eliciting scenes ol‘ the 
competition to these honest faces, to mark the symptoms 
of unrestrainetl feeling which ghjwcid upon them. 

The first i)art of tlie e.xliibition iwosented to our 
notice was a sword-dance, a porformanco, as far as we 
are aware, peculiar to the Highlands. A pair of broad- 
swords was laid dowm in cross fashit)n upon the stag(i, 
and a single Highlander apx)roached. A piper then 
began to play tire lively tunt»of the Gillie Calluni (the 
Boy Malcolm), whereupon tlu^ dancer (lomineiioed a cir- 
cular pas-scul around tin*, swords. The dress of this 
man was extremely handsome — a full Jlighland suit, 
with massive silver ornaments, including slioe-bnc‘klc*s ; 
and nothing could exceed the griicefiilness of In's move- 
ivumts. Alter footing it aAvay IVjr some time at a little 
distaime from the two blades, he apx'Toached, and began 
to plant his steps on each side of on(^ of them, first on 
one, then on th(i (jther, tlien from shle to side, always 
retiring to resume theeinmlar movement at the eonelu-- 
sioii of the parts of the tunc*. By and by this move- 
ment became more eomplicah^d, and he stepped with 
ease from opx)osite angles of the cross s^taecs, and in 
all various cliree.tions froin space to spact*, obeying Uui 
time of the musics with iwecision, and never onc,e touch- 
ing either of the swords — a. negative point of exctdlenee, 
(ui which llie snc(H.*ss of the x)erforinni!(!e is field mainly 
to dex)erid. It may readily he suj>]>osed how a little 
training miglit enalde a perforni(*r to dance his way 
forwards anunigst the s]):ices fornKul by swords : 
but not rtnlj- to do t’^s, but; to make tin* same move- 
ment backwards, 'when it was impossible to his way. 
and upon his lieels as well as his toe', will be aoknow - 
ledgcil as no small feat. A re]K'tition of llies‘* move- 
ments in every possible variety, mixed with eireniar 
movement ;, c' .nslitntes the sv^ ord - dance, the whole 
character of n'liii<‘h is e.ideulated to lead the mind h:K;k 
hdo early and romantic limes. It was impossilde «iot 
to behohi 'with pleasure the unfailing dexterity of live 
performer, even witliout regard to ancient associations ; 
bnt when tlicse also waav takta; into account, the sword- 
dance boiairnc a gratilii*ation of the richest kind. At a. 
subsequent ])art of the morning several other p(*rform(T.s 
came forward to exlnblt in similar damass, and when 
one of these ‘pretty. men’ eiiaijced, near the conclusion 
of the performance, to toiK’li the hilt of one of tlu* 
swords, lie instantly broke oil' with a gesture <d' extreme 
vexation. an«> ruslied mortified olf the stage. We can 
imagine that the incident will ho one for him to remem- 
ber all tlie remainder of Ins life. , 

After tlio first sw'ord -dance, a i)erfornier on the bag- 
pij)e was presented ■, and liere we ninst .say tliat tiie 
usual objection to the HigJiland jfipe, on the score of its 
voeiferonsness, w\a8 never felt. Ifiayed by tliese first- 
rate artists, there was nothing at ail iinideasant in its 
souiids. I’he pipers arc all in full costume — kilt, plaid, 
jacket, and liose ; most of them with a jewelled dirk 
and i) 0 'wder-li()rn by their side, and a jewelled case con- 
taining a knife and fork stuck in the garter under one 
knee ; also a resplendent brooch confining the plaid at 
the sliouldcT. Eaeli wears the tartan of his master’s 
elan, on the same principle as a soldier wears the king’s 
liver}'. The jxjaked bonnet is tlu* only undistinguished 
part of tlie costume. When one of this j)rc#lid frater- 
nity (for pipers are proud to a proverb) advances slowly 
and statelily with his pipes in his arms, and the port 
vent in )iis mouth, he really makes an imx>osiiig appear- 
.ancc. As he inlays, he parades slowly from side to side 
of the stage, thus imitating the fashion of his daily life, 
as he performs upon his master’vS lawn, or behind his 
dinner- table. The tunes played on this occasion were 
mostly laments and salutes, the first being a slow and 
mcliuicholy kind of tunc, designed to commemorate 
deceased chiefs ; the second a livelier ineasuK?, intended 
to do honour to the living. We had, for instance, the 
I’rince’s Salute (in the Highlands there is but one prince, 
the unfortunate Charles Edward), Mnenab’s Salute ; 


also Maciiitoslv’s Lament, the Viscount of Dundco^^ 
Lament, See. Some of the laments struck us as tedious, 
being prolonged, we thought, imne(‘essarily. Still, tlu* 
performance \v\as gcm:rally good. We arc h(3re called 
upon to remember, that to Highland hearers most of 
the tunes liave a charm ax)art I'rom the music. High- 
land air.s <d‘ all kinds h;»v(* generally been comi)Osed on 
particular occasions of an interesting nature, which have 
been r(;menjbered traditionally, or for the xmi’iiose of 
conveying ii ])articular class of feelings, tire cliaraetcr of 
which is fully known. One, for (.xamjile, is designed to 
ex])ress, in its varying measure, the succession of feel- 
ings in the mind of an Ardnaniure.haii i)easa.nt, while toil- 
ing on his grouini iu an rmproy>itioiis season, and liesi- 
tating w'hether to emigr;ite, or attiMiIpt to jiay his land- 
lord the tri]ih rent wlbudi a rival liad ollered for it. 
Another ihrge eumyiosed by the family piper on 

a cliief who ftii at Sheri nVmiir. A third commerno- 

ratt'S the arrival of the wandering j>rin',;e at a fann- 
lions(? iu Skye, when one of his followers was sent for- 
ward to ascertain if he was likidy to liml triends there ; 
the tune expresses to a Highfiind ear the first hesi- 
tating, Iralf- whispered questions of the. inesscngeT, then 
lii-s confidence as lu‘ finds tin* goodwills favourable, and 
fliiidly the c.ompos(;d state of fctling 'wdiielr follows tin* 
success of his negotiation. Tlierc; are tunes even more 
curiously eonncctcd with events — as an example, one 
[ hic.h a. yfiper of a clan CaTni>heM composed and jdayed 
I imdcfr the folbrnfiiig eireum stances. Alaster Macdonald, 

' the fierce lieutenant of Tilontrose, was with a l)arty ap- 
pro: idling the castle of agcaitlemaii of that clsin, design- 
ing to ialie it by snrjirise. He and his friends were in 
a .hn:it. and they made llieir ayij'iroach by a lake, on the 
brink oi‘ whiei* the castle was situated. It Avas the 
wisli of !\l;n‘i!onaI»l that lie and his people', if seen at all, 
sh'.uld 11 ?v.).ssibk' pass for a party of friends. Having 
t:ii<en a piper cl tiie (hainphells with them, they ordered 
him, when they saw they were oViserved, to play the fa- 
mily tune, in order to support tlie deception ; but the 
man composed and yilayed, instead, a tune so expressive 
of tlie danger in w hich the castU^ stood at that momont, 
that the iicoyile caught the alarm, shut the gates, and 
stood to the dedensive. The; assailants, then seeing that 
the iiiper Inid proved a treaclibrous ally, stabbetl him 
and tlirew him into the lake, after which they pro- 
ceeded to ninke tlie attack upon the castle. It ni:iy be 
:nlded that the man got asliore, recovered, and lived 
long after. Eloquent as the Higldand times thus art* in 
tlii'ir associations, it is not wonderful that tliey produce 
more delightful sensations in a (lelti(‘ iVian in a Saxon 
breast 

After every second perfornianee on. 'the pipes there 
Av.'is a dan(*e, eitlicr by a single Highlander, or a quar- 
tette. Tile Highland single dance, tliongh of unknown 
.'uitiquity, brings the spectator nine) i in mind of ballet 
dancing. It docs not in del ;d eompreliend any of those 
sAvcoiiing iircsentmcnts of the solo of the foot, in the 
fashion of a swivel^gun, Avhieh the maitre de. la danse 
now deems essential to please a theatrical audience. 
Jjofty leaps in the air, Avitli sixteen heoi-kickings be- 
fore again tmicliing the ground, and a fi'W other ballet 
Ijeculiarities, arc idso iiiiknoAvn among the Gael. But 
ill the Highland single dance, the performer makes 
first a series of slow ami ciirvdlinear movements, ex- 
actly like the theatrical dancers, and evidently with 
the same object that of exhibiting his person and 
dress io the utmost advantage. He then performs a 
number of steps which are hardly lc3ss striking in 
tlicir cliaraetcr than many of those indulged in by pro- 
fessional dancers. A great deal is done upon one foot, 
while the other goes through a series of lively move- 
ments in the air; this last feature being, we believe, 
wdiat is called t\\e fling. Vigour, elegance, and viva- 
city arc the characteristics of this dance; and where 
the performer is a tall handsome man in a splendid 
ornamental dress, as *was the case here, the eficct is 
extremely beautiful. The foursome-dance is the well- 
known reel, for which the piglilond musicians have a 
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vast variet.7 of tunes. The reel is tlie nutional dance 
wherever numbers are concerned, as the quadrille is 
tliat of the Germans. It is, we need liardl}-’ say, an 
extremely quick measure, presupposing high spirits in 
the performers, and tending to exhilarate all wiio behold 
it. A large party in the Highlands will even yet 
danee reels for half the night to the strains of the 
violin or pipe; nor ever once acknowledge fatigue. 
The reels danced on this occasion were all done in 
tipt-rate style hy men wlu) might be (K)n.sidcrcd as 
picked for the purj)ose. AVc found it quite inipos- 
I sible to resist being carried away in some degree 
by the contagious enthusiasm which they spread 
around tliem. The ladies in the boxes — we hope we 
are not taking an unwarrantable liberty, l>ut we believe 
they would have much rather joined hi the dance than 
sat still w here* they were. As for the gallery folks, 
they sat wdth hands clasped and thrust forward, and 
their wdiole souls in their eyes and faces, as if encJiaiited 
by wdiat w*a.s passing before tbem. Every now and 
then, the wild hoogh ! approjiriate to the reel on more 
domestic occasions, brnke forth as b}* an irrepressible 
escape. Then wjis it w^e became mo.‘;t fully impressed 
W'ith the idea of tlie special national character of the 
whole exhibition. "\Ve were carried into the early 
homes of these simple people, wdK?re the customs of a 
thousand years are yet freshly preserved. We 83^11 pa- 
thised in their innocent pleasures, and the religion 
'which the3' make of all that pictures the past Often, 
both now- and at other times, w'e felt tlie breast s'wcll 
with emotion, and the e3'e w-(‘ll w'ith tears — a tribute 
w'hich, alas! w'c are rarely able now-a-days to pa.v to 
theatrical performances more expressly designed to 
w'ork upon the feelings. 

When the programme of the day had been (exhausted, 
the judges fini.sbc'{l the proceedings 1)3- distributing the 
prizes. Donald (.'ameron, piper to Sir J. Mackenzie 
of Scatwell, was pronounced the best j>Iayer on his in- 
strument, and received tlie principal prize, a full- 
mounted set of bagpipes. Kennorh Macl4ennan re- 
ceived a sporran (Higldand purse) as the best per- 
former of the sword-dance. Other prizes for piping 
and dancing, and also for correct costui..e, w-oro j>re 
sented, to the amount nineteen in all, and the money 
collected for admission into the house was divided 
among the competitors. The meeting then broke up, 
after a sitting of between five and six hours, during 
'which — such w as the enthusiasm of the occa.sioii — we 
could observe nowdicre any s3 miitoiii of fatigue. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

nORD CHANCr.nLOB El.DON. 

At the foot of an obscure alley in the Old Towm of 
New'castle, W'as born one of the most eminent lawyers 
that this age has seen — John Scott, ,Earl of Eldon, Iligli 
Chancellor of Epgland. His father was a coal-fitter; 
that is, a sort of middle man between the lessee of a 
coal-pit and the shipper of coals. His houfic and coal- 
yard were conveniently situated near the Tyne, at the 
bottom of what in Scotland is called a ‘wynd,’ in Shrop- 
shire a ‘shut,’ in Middlesex a ‘court,’ and in Newca.stle 
a ‘ chare.’ Of late years Lord Eldon’s birthplace has 
been dignified by the title of Love Lane. Here Mr 
and Mrs Scott resided during the Scottish Rebellion of 
1745, in the September of which year the neighbour- 
hood was BO much alarmed by the progress of the in- 
surgents, that the lady was removed to her father’s 
house at Hewrortl^ an adjacent village. Here their 
eldes^ Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell) 

1 v'Aj^dst general terror. Newcastle being 
, I the Highlanders, all egoi^^s' 

forbidden by the magistrates, and tl»e 
taid to scale the wall at the ‘chare-foot,* 



and to be conveyed Ito his patient on the river in a 
boat. In after-years this worthy couple were blessed 
witli a family of thifteen children, though only three 
sons and a daughter survived infancy’’. 

John Scott, the siiiyect of this memoir, W'as the 
second son, having been born on the fourtli of June 
1751. He, along w’itli his brothers, received the rudi- 
ments of education at the Newcastle grammar-school, 
then conducted hy tlie Rev. Hugh Moises. The arith- 
metical department w’asc superintended by no less, a 
person than the aftcrw*ards celebrated niathetnatician 
William Hutton. Here John Scott’s application gave 
him a highly'^ satisfactory progress in classical and ma- 
thcmatic.'il know ledge. He was, how'ever, a sad scape- 
grace. ‘No hoy’,’ lie once told his niece, ‘was ever 
so much tlira.shed as he W’as.’ One of his exploits w as 
to steal with a companion ‘down the Side, and along 
tlie Sand-Hill, and creeping into every’ shop, where w’e 
blctw out the candles. We crept along the counter, 
then popped our heads up, out w’ent the candles, and 
aw’ay Avent we. We escaped detection.’ But his favourite 
dii^orsion Avas apple-stealing. ‘ I do not know* how* it 
Avas,’ he owns in hi.s anecdote book,* ‘ but Ave alw'ay*s 
camsidered robbing an orchard as an honourablo exi>Ioit. 

I rememher once being carried before a magistrate for 
robbing an orchard — “ boxing the fox,” as av'(‘ called it. 
'J’liere Avere three of us, llewet Johnson, another hoy, 
and my’solf. Tlic magistrate acted upon* what 1. think 
Ava.s rather curious law, for he t^ned our fat\icrs each 
3()s. for our oficnce. We did not c;are for that, but then 
they did ; so niA* father flogged me, then sent a message 
to Moises, and Aloises Hogged roe again. We were very 
good hoys, very’ good indeed ; Ave never did ujiytliing 
Avorse than a robbery.’ 

An c*A*ent occairrcd in 17C0 wdiich exercised an im- 
port.'Uit inlhience over this ‘A*ery good hoy’s’ future 
career’. His elder brother William, now* fifteen y’cars: | 
ohl, had displayed talents at school Avhich his master ! 
chiiructerised as cxtrfiordinary\ Mr Moises w^as there- I 
fore much concerned Avhen the father expressed an in- ; 
tentioii to ajqircntice the promising scholar to his owm ■ 
trade. 'I’o prevent so great a sacriijee, tlio schoolmaster 1 
explained lliat, firstly*, William Scott Avould assuredly i 
make a good figure in any of the learned professions ; i 
and, secondly*, that he w*as entitled to become a com- i 
petitor for one of a certain nuinbcT of scholarships, 
founded at the university of Oxford, for natives of the 
bishopric of Durham. liis mother’s flight to Hew orth 
had mad(? William a native of the see, that village 
being situated in the county palatine. The suggestion 
wa.s adox)ted ; he competed for the scholarship, and 
gained it. Once at O.xford, he soon distinguished him- 
self, and before his brother John was old enough to 
leave the grammar-school, had become a fellow and 
tutor of Ills college. The consequence was, that, in 
May 1766, dolin Scott set out for Oxford, whore he was 
to study under the auspices and tutorship of William. 

In his jhurney to the university^ a circumstance oc- 
curred which had a direct influence over his future 
temperament and career. When he became chancellor. 
Lord Eldon was remarkable for the slow caution Avith 
which he formed his judgments, hut they were conse- ■ 
quently always sound. ‘Delays in Chancery’ was a 
common cry while he presided over the court. Respect- 
ing this peculiarity and his early journey from New- 
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castle to his Alma Mater, the traveller himself gave 
in after-years the following meniorial : — ‘ 1 came up 
from Newcastle in a coach then* denominated, on ac- 
count of its quick travelling, as travelling was then esti- 
mated, a fly ; being, as well as I nemeniber, nevertheless, 
three or four days and nights on the road. There w'as 
no such velocity as to endanger overturning, or other 
iniscliitif. On the panels of the carriage Avere painted 
the words »SVti cito^ si sal hene (quick enough, if well 
enough) — word.s wliieh made aji most lasting impression 
on my mind, and have had their influence upon my con- 
duct in all subsequent life. Tlieir etrect was lieigli toned 
by cinmin stances during and immediately after the Jour- 
ney. A Quaker, who was a felloAv- traveller, stopped the 
coach at the inn at Tnxford, desired the chambermaid 
to (^ome to the coacli-door, and gave her a sixpence, 
telling her that he forgot to give it her when he slept 
there two years before. I Avas a very saucy bo 3 % and 
said to him, “Friend, have you seen the motto on this 
coach r” “ No.” “ Then look at it ; for I think giving 
her only sixpence mnv is neither sat vito nor sat hene''' 
After I got to towm, my brother met me at the AV'hite 
Ilorse in Fetter Lane, Jlolborn, then the groat Oxford 
house. He took me to see the play at Drury Lane. 

I Love played Johsoii in the flircc, and Miss Poj)e played 
; Nell. When we came out of the house it rained hard. 

I There Avere then few' hackney-coaches, and Ave got both 
' into one sedaif-cliair. Turning out of Fleet Street into 
i Fetter Ltflie, there w » a. sort of contest betAveen chair- 
! men. Our sedan-ehair was oversi't Avith us in it. Tins, 

I thought I, is more than sat cito, and it certainly is not 
! sat hene. In shortC in all that I have had to do in fiiturc 
I life, proflpsiojKil and judicial, T have alw'ays felt the 
i eflect of this early admonition on the panels of the 
! vehicle which conveyed me from school — Sat eilo, si sat 
I hene. It Avas the impression of this Asdiich made me 
i that deliberative judge-- as some have said, too delibcra- 
I tive ; and rOlec.tion upon all that is past W'ill not 
authorise inc to deny tliat, wdiilst 1 Jiave l>een thinking 
sal vlio, sat henc^ I may not have suniciently recol- 
lected sat hene, si sat rilo.* * 

When William Scott received his brother to intro- 
duce him to the university, he wuis quite ashani(:d of 
his boyish appearance. John was, indeed, only flfteen 
!| years old. hut soon afler lie had entereil as a fellow- 
, commoner, he showed himself so Avell prepared Avith 
j a variety of classical and general information, that he 
i had not been a year at college before he stood for 
and w'oii a fellowship open to natives of Northum- 
berland. While ail under-graduate, John Jiad a narrow 
escape of his life. He w'as skating on (Jirist-church 
meadow, and venturing on a portion of it but w’cal^ly 
frozen, fell into a ditcli, deep enough to alloAv liiin to 
sink to the neck. ‘ When he had scrambled out, and 
Avas dripping from the collar and oozing from the 
stockings, a brandy-vender shuffled towards liim and 
recommended a glass of sometliing Avarm, upon wdiich 
Edward Norton, of University College, a sf«i of I^ord 
Grantley, sweeping past, cried out to the retailer, 
“None of your brandy for that wet young man; he 
never drinks but when he is r/n/.” ’ Thus it appears 
that the embryo chancellor did not solely occuiiy his 
* time with study, but partook of the pastimes usually 
attributed to college students. He gained a sporting 
character ; and owned on one occasion, late in lile, in 
the House of Lords to Lord Abingdon (wdio had made 
some motion concerning the game law's), that no one 
had poached more on that noble family’s luescrves 
(which were close to Oxford) than ho liad while at 
college. He had, too, his idle as well as his sporting 
hours ; for, on his brother being asked if John were a 


good shot, gravely replied, ‘ 1 believe he kills a good 
deal of — time.’ 

After taking his degree, bow'ever, the younger Scott 
directed his attention to more serious matters, intending 
to enter the church ; Imt an accident, wdiicli has altered 
the destiny of thousands, cffcctufdly changed his vieAvs 
— he fell in love. Spending a long vaention with his 
family, he liiij)pc‘ncd to visit Sedgefiedd, at some distance 
from Newcastle, and in tlu* churcli of that village srav 
M iss lClizal)Cth Surtees, the daughter of a rich banker. 
Smitten Avith Iot beauty, lie made her aotpiaintance — 
Avooed, and w'on her. 'Die rest of the story is romantic. 
The Newcastle hanker disapproved of tlie match, and — 
good easy man — iinwisely s(‘.nt his daughier to Henley 
on Thames; a long way from NeAvcastle, it is true, hut 
an €‘asy ride from the niiiversity. As may be supposed, 
intervicAvs elTeded, and vows exdianged, during 

the succeeding JJxford term. Tims alfairs rested till 
the vacation of the folloAving summer. Avhich Mr John 
as usual spent at New'caslle, Avhither Miss Surtees had 
also returned. Here he learned to his eonsternation 
that lie liad a rival in a rieh widower, w liose ])reten- 
sions Avere sujiportc.d by the lady’s father. This brought 
things to a crisis : seeing that the case Avas desperate, he 
jiroposed a desperate remedy ; tlic damsel w'as nothing 
loath; and in aia-ordanee with her ‘sweet cons('nt,’ Mr 
John Scott mad(^ his apj)eiirange on a dark September 
night in 1772 under the lady’s chamber, duly equipped 
with a ladder and postchaisc in Avaiting. The* lady 
trusted luTself to the ladder and to her lover’s arms, 
and the adventurous pair had crossed tlie Scottish 
border before lliey Avcivi missed. They were married — 
not at Gretna by a blacksmith, Iml; more becomingly 
at lllackshicls by an E|)iscopal minister*. They imme- 
diately rcturniHi soiitlnvards to Morpeth, w'liere they 
n-mained I’or a day or tw’O. 

When their e\ asion Avas discovered at NcAvcastle, great 
Avas the eonsternation of the banker; not less the Avratli 
of the coal-titter. In the course of two days, hoAvever, 
the latter melted, and Avheii the fugitives aw'oke on the 
third morning at tlus Nag’s Head in Morpeth, the first 
object that met their eyes was a familiar one — the fsivou- 
rite dog of tlic brid(*groom’8 y(»unger brother Henry, 
Avho soon appeared in seardi of them, charged Avith an 
invitation to Love liane. and thither the hero and heroine 
accordingly repaired. Air Surtees, on learning Avhore the 
culprits liad been so speedily sheltered, di;clared that all 
the Scotts had been aecumpliees in tlie abduction, and 
would listen to no explanation. After a tinie, how'ever, 
he relented, and gave not only his forgn'enes.s, hut a for- 
tune to his daughter of one thousand pounds, Air Scott, 
senior, contrilmting twit'c that sum to the joint iiiatri- 
inonial stock. It is evitleiit that throughout this affair 
John Scott lost sight of his favourite motto. He nuir- 
ried quick onougli,’ but not ‘ avcU eiiough’ to silence 
the scruides of the parents, at whose desire the couple 
w'cre re-Avedded at Newcastle in open chur(!:h, and in 
presence of both families. 1'iiey tlien set oil* for Ox- 
ford. 

Air ScotL’.s marriage destroyed his ecclesiastical pro- 
spects, Avhieh consisted in the chance of some living in 
the gift of University College falling vacant, and which 
he as a fellow w'ould, on taking orders, have obtained. 
Ihifortimately, a relic* of nj(>iii<«tic law, still existing, 
enforces celibacy. TAo senate, how'over, kindly afford a 
year of grace, and do not require a resignation of the 
ielloAvship till that period after marriage, during A^’llich 
Scott had Ftill the chance of a living falling in. Yet 
wdth commendable forcsiglit lie determined not to trust 
to that alone, and entered liiiuself as a student-at-law in 
the Aliddle Temple, London, though without leaving 
Oxford. To eke out his limited income, he assisted his 
brother in his duties as tutor, and Mr, afterwards Sir 
Robert Chambers, Aluster of New Inn Hall, and Vinc- 
rian IVofessor of Law, made Scott his deputy in the 
latter office, in which Jiis employment consisted in read- 
ing the principal’s luanuscript lectures. Strange to say, 
the first he had to deliver appealed forcibly to one of 
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his past experiences ; it treated of the Abduction of 
Maidena, Jn tJlis way the twelvemonth passed ; no 
living liiiiscd ; Scott could no longer hold his fellowship, 
and he tlien devoted all his energies to tlie study of the 
law. 

tie did not finally leave Oxford till 1775, when he re- 
jiioved to a sundl house in (]ursitor Street, London. 
Here it was that he laid the foundation of that vast fund 
of legal knowdedge for which he afterwards stood iin- 
eciiialled. His application was unceasing; he rose at 
four every morning, and when reading at night, bound 
a wet towel round liis head to keep himself awake. 
He mastered Coke upon Lyttleton so thoroughly, that 
that legal text-book became a part of his mind, and as 
he could not atUwd^to fee a special pleader for instructing 
him, he copied out with his own hand three foli(» volumes 
from a mauuF^cript collection of precedents. Those la- 
bours told upon his health; hut he did not ‘shrink from 
them ; and in answering the expostulations i>f a college 
friend, he wrote in reference to his w ife — ‘ How despie- | 
able should I feel myself to he. if, after persuading .such 
a creature to take an* imprudent ste]) for my .salce. 1 
could think any labour too much to l>o undergone t^lieer - 
fully for hers.’ 

The year 177fi was an important one to Sc.oit. In 
January he was (‘ailed to the bar, and in the November 
following his lather di(^d, leaving tiic bnllc of In.s for- 
tune to William Seott, and a thousand pounds to John, 
in addition to th(‘ marriage gift. 

Likt? niMiiy otln^r aspirants to foren.sic honour.s, the 
young barrister thought tlnit now he was admitted to 
the bar, his fortune was made. Eleven nioiiths of hrief- 
leasness, however, convinced him of the contrary. By 
the end of the twelfth month lii.s professional jirofits 
amounted to nine shillings sterling — arising from a 
half-guinea motion, eightecnpeiiee having been jiaid in 
fees. An instructive lesson of f>atii>Mce and persev.- 
ranee, amidst hopes constantly (Ic^fened, i.s tp Ije learned 
from the fiict, that 8(;ott assiduously studied, .attemded 
the London courts in term time, and the northern cir- 
cuit during the a.ssi/es, for four years iifter his call to 
the bar, w ith little more ainmal pracitice than his first 
year brought him. Even in his native, town lu.; sehk'.m 
had other than panpeu' ?;a.^es to dcAaid. 

The foUowdng instamie of ('ontdusivc circumstiiutial 
evidence came to light in a case in wliicli he was em- 
ployed on circuit; in later year.s he related it to one of 
Ids daughters in these words ; — ‘ I havt; heard some 
very extraordinary ca-ses of murder tried. T rememher, 
in one w'herc^ I wa;> counsel, for a Jong tinu: the evi- 
dence did not appear to toueli tlie prisoner at all, and he 
looked about him with the most perfe(!t unconcern, seem- 
ing to think himself (luite safe. At last the .surgeon was 
called, who stated deccascal had been killed by a .shot, a 
gun-shot, in the head, and he produced the matted liair 
and stufl'cut from and taken out of the wound. It was 
all hardened with blood. A basin of wnirin water wui.s 
1 brought into court, and as tlie Wood was gradually 
softened, a piece of printed paper appeared- -the Avad- 
ding of the gnu — wdiich proved to he half of a ballad. 
The otlnn’ half had been found in the Hum’s iiockct 
Avhen he w as taken. He was hanged." 

Scott plodded on till the year 1780, Avhen a casein 
which he w'as retained* brougl it Vini into notice. He 
had urged a point against the wislies of the attorney 
and client who employcMl him; and the Master of the 
Rolls decided against him. On an appeal to the House 
of Lords, Lore! Thurlow reversed the decision on 
the very point Scott had mooted. As he Avas leaving 
the house, a respcHdahU; solicitor tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘ Y oiing man, your bread and butter’s 
out for life.’ TJie ])ro]»hecy was a faithful one; for as 
soon as^ a coiinsel oittains the qonfidence of the ‘ pro- 
fession,’ his rise is as certain as his previous obscurity 
was^ hopeless. J:i 0 rd Mansfield used to say that he kneAv 
no itttefval betAveen no business and L.3000 a-year; 

;; and : Sebtt might have told the same story; for so 
rapid was his progress, that in 1783, Avhen only thirty- 


two, he was appointfed a king’s counsel, was at the 
head of the northern circuit, and sat in ‘parliament 
for the borough of' Weohly. The legal knowledge 
which he brought to bear in debate upon questions in 
Avhich it was of servicq, obtained for him, in 1788, the 
office of solicitor-general and the honour of knighthood. 
In the snroeeding j^cav Sir John became attorney- 
general, from Avliich period to 1798 bis professional in- 
conui is said to have averaged L. 10,000 per annum. In 
1792 he had purcliased the estate of Eldon, in the county 
of Durham; and accepting in 1799 the chief jiidgesliip 
of the Common Pleas, w as raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Eldon, of Eldon. Meanwhile his brother 
Williiim had greatly distinguished himself in another 
branch of the law, and became a judge and Baron ; 
StoAvell. ; 

Wlien the early symptoms of George IIT.’s distre.s.'sing 
malady were? first rnanifi'stod, Sir .Joliii Scott took the 
part of his maji'sty so (dle(j;tually in parliament on tin? 
delicate subje(‘.t of the establishment of a regeiu'y, that 
the king felt personally obliged to him, and materially 
aided in l)is promotion. His majesty's regard for liord ! 
Eldon lasted as long as tlie urihapp}'^ monarch had com- ! 
inand over lii.s oavm mind and actions. In 1801, when | 
a new' luinistry liad to be formed, in consequence of Mr I 
Eitt'.s reisigiiation, Lord Eldon l)e(?ani(^ Ijord Chancellor ! 
•solely by the king’.s intervention. ‘ I do not knoAv,’ ; 
said Eldon several yt'ars afti.TAvards to his niece, ‘ Avhat 1 
made George III. .so fond of me; hut lie rras fond of j 
me. Did i cA^er tel! you the iiuiiiner in wdii(di he gave | 
me the .stalls? "When 1 went to him iu^had his coat | 
hiittoTiiid thins (one or tAvo button^? fastened at*che Ioaax'I’ | 
part), and putting liis right h;ind witliin, he drcAv them i 
out from tlic left side, saying, ‘‘ 1 give them to yon Jroiu 
r,uj heart'" ’ The biographer u(?eountsJbr this cccentrit? 
a(?tion from the unsettlemeiit of the royal mind, Aihielt 
about that time began to he more nnc(jui\'oca!ly mani- 
fest than before. lYom tlii.s cause Lord Eldon — as tlie i 
pirsonaJ friend of the king (wdiich he lia.d now iKicome), 
a.id a.s the most responsible ollicer in the rc.alm — occupied 
a painful arid embarrassing |)osition. ‘ God grunt,’ ho 
exclaims in the anecdote book, ‘ that no future eliaii- 
celiur i\v:\y go tliroiigh the same distressing scenes, or 
beexiiosed to the (liM',gcrous responsibility A\-lii.ch 1 w'c.nt ! 
t!i rough, and AA^as exposed to, during tlie indispositions ! 
o1 my sovereign ! i\Iy oti ii attachment to him sup- 
ported mo tbrciigb tliose sciaics.’ 

EMon continued cliaiK?cllor till I80G, wdien a ucav 
ministry was formed ol‘ .some of the ablest men of all 
parties, and therefore nick-named ‘All the Talents.’ 
'i'liis eirected sucli changers as obliged Lord Eldon, on 
the 7th of Eehruary, to re.sign the seals of office. When 
he Avent to place tliem in the liands of the king, ‘ his 
majesty appeared for a lew minutes to occupy himself 
Avitli oilier things ; looking up suddenly, lie exclaimed, 

“ l..ay them dowm on tlie sofa, for I cannot, and I will 
not. take tliem from yon I” ’ 

‘ All the ’ralmits ' only remained in office a year, and in 
Marcli 1807 J.<ord ICldon again became ehaficellor; an 
office Avdiieh he held for twenty succeeding years. In 
1821 George IV. — wdio gradually acquired as great a 
regard for him as the late king had shown— almost 
for(?ed an earldom upon Baron Eldon, he having tAvice 
Iireviously declined the honour. In 1827 the earl retired 
from officS on tlie dcatli of Lord Liverpool, and tlie 
ac(;ession to the prc’raicrship of Mr Canning, to wliose 
politics liis own were opposed. 

During the latter years of liis official life, Lord 1^1 don 
did not decide the cases which the increase of business . 
in Chancery had accumulated * quick enough’ to give 
general satisfaction. That, however, he decided ‘ well 
enough,’ is proved by the few ajipeals which w'ere 
made from lus judgments, and the authority as pre- 
cedents Avhich they liave since become. 

Lord Eldon took a warm interest in public affairs 
after his retirement from the woolsack. He died on 
Hie '13th January 1838, in Hamilton Place, London, at 
me advanced age of 87, having retained to the last the 
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full use of liis faculties. He was buried at En(-ombe (an 
estate he had purchased) beside his wife, whom he sur- 
vived a few years. The present Earl of Eldon is the 
grandson of the chancellor. 


THE LACE-BOEHEEED h’aNDKERCHIEF. 

A TALE. 

BY MISS ANNA MAUJA SAlKUlANT. 

Those shall tlio stormy passions tear. 

The vultures of tlie ifiiml.^CSiiAY. 

‘I THINK I must have it, Erances,’ exclaimed Miss 
Cateshy, addressing lier cousin as she gazed admiringly 
upon a richly-bordered cambric handkerchief she held 
in her hand. ‘ It is the most beantifiil thing of the kind 
1 ever saw, and as I am not likely to want one again 
for such an occasion in the course of my life, I tliiiik I 
may venture to be extravagant for once.’ 

‘For once !' repeated Frances, andily smiling. 

‘Well, you can’t say that T am in the habit of l>cing 
extravagant,’ returned the young huly in atone of voice 
far from gentle. 

‘ Don’t he angry, my dear Harriet,’ interposc il iier 
cousin. ‘I did not moan to give otrence; but 1 must 
confess that 1 think five guineas for a handkerchief 
really more than your circumstances will ailbrd.’ 

‘ 1 'erhaps so, upijn an ordinar}' occasion,’ v as the 
reply; ‘but not for my wedding-day. I’esides, as Sir 
j ('harles is rich, I am jAidy IMclville there will not 

; b(‘ tliat necessity for me to loolc to the cost of eviry- 
j thing as I ha^e been obliged to do with my limited 
I allowance from papa.’ • 

As the young lady spoke, sb(‘ threw the liandkcreliief 
upon the <.lressiiig-ta.ble, whert', hiy a number of articlr-s 
; of a similar dcseription, wliich she had pn'viously 
selected from the box belong her; and the manner in 
which it was <ionr'. convinced her eoini^anion that it 
' would he liseloss to make any fiirtiu'r appeal to her 
' i»rudenc(\ 

' W(dl, I believe I liavc looked out ail 1 want,’ the 
; bride-tjlect pursued musingly. VUiitlles, lappet.s, vtdl, 
j scarf, and handkcrc'hief. Now Frances, you can make 
I your choice, and then tht* young woman may take back 
: the box. 

j ‘ J liave already purchased all lean afford,’ her cousin 
j returned ‘ perhaps more than \ can really afford,’ she 
i added, ‘ for I. liave but one sovereign left of iny quarter’s 
! Jillowance.’ 

‘ Yon might, I think, uiion such an occasion, trcn(di a 
littlo upon your next quarter,’ remarked Miss (.•ateshy. 

‘ You kno\\ there is no necessity for you to pay for 
the articles immediatel}". But nothing will break you, 
Frances, of those parsimonious luiliits. 1 really believe 
you would rather disgrace iny bridal by wearing nothing 
but faded finery, tlian spend in dress a sixpence above 
what yon consider to l)e right out of your income.’ 

‘ No, Harriet, I woulil not disgriux* your bridal by an 
unsnitiihle appearance,’ her tiousin made answer ; ‘ but I 
would rather deprive myself of the pleasure of being 
prtisent, if it were necessary, than cither incur debts 
which it would be beyond my power to liquidate, or use 
that portion of my income I conscientiously set 'aside 
for chVitable purposes,’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by th^ entrance 
of the housemaid, who, stammering an apology for in- 
terrupting Miss Cateshy, begged to say tliat the young 
person who had brouglit the basket with tlie satin 
dresses from Mrs Smith’s, asked permission to call again 
in an hour, to know if there were any alterations neces- 
sary, as she had some particular business to attend to 
immediately. 

‘ Call again an hour!’ repeated Miss Catesby, ele- 
vating her Yoace to its loudest tones ; ‘ she ^hall do no 
such thing; I shall be from home in an hour; I am 
going to the jcw-eller’s. Bid her wait.’ 

‘ Nay, my dear Harriet, if the young woman has busi- 
ness of importance to attend to, let us delay our ride 
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another half hour,’ pleaded Frances ; ‘ besides, it will 
take you at least tliat time to try it on,’ she further ob- 
served. 

‘ I wont he controlled by a dressmaker’s apprentices’ 
vociferated the oflendcHl lady ; ‘ what does Mrs Smith 
mean by sending a i)erson Avho would take tlie liberty 
to dictate when 1 am to attend to her? Bid her wait, on 
peril of my seeking some modeste who is more solicitous 
to please her customtTs thau her mistress.’ 

The housemaid witlidrc'w, hut not till slie liad whis- 
pered ill the car of Miss Usle tliat slie sliould not have 
ventured to ask Miss Cateshy, had not the poor thing 
pkraded so liard and cried so bitterly. 

Frances knew too well that an appeal to the feelings 
of Jier c.ousiii wliilst in her iiresent iri;;itated state would 
only add to Tier disiilcasure. She tberefore forebore to 
make any, but resolved to try at least to effect by stra- 
tagem wliat could not be done by any otluT means. 
Going qniefe to tl;e wicker basket, vlnidi had been 
standing in unartmont for more than an hour, whilst 
the hride-clect Was selecting the lace and cambric ar- 
ticles, she drew fortli the dresses^ and proceeded to try 
on her own, 

‘Fortunately it will require no alterations,’ she ob- 
served, after a brief survey of her figure in the mirror. 
‘Well, Harriet, if yours fit as nicely, it will look beauti- 
ful fin your fine form.’ 

Tlie bait liad the desired eflV'ct, The vanity of the 
haughty beauty was aroused, and she was ipiickly dis- 
rcdicfl of her morning dress, and arrayed in the one des- 
tined for tier bridal. 

It really lKa!omi.*s you admirably,’ Frances pursued, 
gazing on her cousin’s exquisitely-moulded figure with 
uriaflected admiration, and witlioiit one throb of anyy 
agitating her generous breast. Harriet thought so too, 
arifi she smiled coinpliicenily upon her beautiful rescni- 
])lance as it jqipf ared at full lei);?,tlj hedore her. ‘ Well, 

I don’t tiiiiik 1 sliall disgrace a title to-morrow,’ she 
murmured; and h'ranecs, seeing tliat the storm c^f anger 
was for the prcsf'iit subsided, now ventured to ask if slic? 
sliould ring for tlie young w oman and bid hi r tell Mrs 
Smith that the dresses w'cre quite approved of. 

Miss ( Jatesby nodiled assent, and continued standing 
before tlie mirror, adding to tho/lress the rich l:u:e ap- 
pi udages witli wdiich it was to he graced on the luor- 
roAv. ‘ Tlicre, I only ^vant tlu’ pi'arls and the orange 
blossom in my hair,’ she said, tuniinir towards her 
cousin after she had arranged all to her perfect satisfac- 
tion, She started on perceiving that the (ires.smaker’s 
apprentice w as in the room, for she had Ixxm too much 
occupied by self- admiration to hear her (uiter. 

‘ J hope the other business you had to tr.iusact for Mrg 
Smith was not very important ?’ Miss Lisle observed, 
addressing her humble companion, whose fiice bore but 
too evident marks of the* truth of the liuusemaid’a as- | 
sertion that she had befui crying bitterly. ‘ Or, at | 
least,’ sue added, ‘that shi^ wull not he angry with you ^ 
wdien you tell her that w'c detained you?’ 

‘ It was not any business of Mrs Smith’s I had to at- 
tend to, ma’.'iin,’ the girl reidied, ‘ but I wanted to give 
my poor sick jnotlier lier dinner.’ 

‘ Your sick* mother,’ repeated Frances, with a look of 
concern. 

‘Yes, ma’am; m.y mot lier is qoufined to her bed, and 
has no one hut me to wait upon her, and Mrs Smith is 
so kind as to let me go home to give her her meals ; but 
it is more tlian an hour past the time I usually go, and I 
am afraid she will be faint for want; and besides that, 
she gets very vinhapiiy wditTi I am beyond my time.’ 

‘ Dll, Harriet,’ exclaimed Frances, turning towards 
her cousin with her mild eyes full of tears, ‘ I would not 
have delayed this poor girl for tlie value of a dozen 
satin dresses.’ She looked at the beautiful bride-elect 
in the full expectation of seeing contrition ’ii**=her aspect, 
but to her disappointment discovered that her gentle 
reproof liad only re-awakened the yet scarcely subsided 
angry feelings of that Voung lady. ‘ I am not so easily 
imposed upon as you are, BVances,* she returned, with 
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a disdainful eneer; ‘I don’t believe every idle tale I 
hear.’ 

Fearinp that something 7night he said to wound more 
severely the already oppressed heart of the unoffending 
girl, Miss Lisle turned from her cousin without further 
remark. ‘And you cannot afford to hire any one to 
wait upon yonr mother, I suppose?’ she asked, again 
addressing the dressmaker’s apprentice. 

‘ No, ma’am, we have very little to live upon, now my 
mother is ill. When she was well she used to work, but 
she can’t now.’ 

‘ And is there no kind neighbour who will do any- 
thing for her when you are obliged to be absent?’ the 
young lady further interrogated. 

* No, ma’am — that is, they are generally too nmeli en- 
gaged,’ she replied in a hesitating tune. 

‘ What is your name, and where do you live?’ inquired 
Frances; ‘I will take an early opportunity of call- 
ing on your sick parent if you will give i.io yonr ad- 
dress.’ 

There "was an evident embaiTassinent in the manner 
of the girl as Miss Li^le put this question to Iicr ; her 
cheek grew flushed, and lier eyes sought the ground. 
‘Oh, madam,’ she falter«‘d forth, ‘ours is not a home lit 
for you to visit, it is so very mean.’ 

‘No matter about its mcantiess,’ interposed the young 
Indy ; *I should visit you witli the hope of being able to 
render it more eomfortrble and she took her pot'.kct- 
book from her reticule and i)rei)ared to write down tlie 
direction. 

‘My name is Mary Jennings, and we live at No. IG, 

Street,’ she said, curtseying respectfully ; aud she 

ivas about to depart, when Franctes, thinking that a 
small sum of money would be of iriimediatc; service, hid 
lier stop a moment w'hilst slm ran to lier own dressing- 
room to fetch her purse. 

Tlie kind and sympathising tones in wdiich she had 
been addressed liy one so fur licr sn ])erior in station, 
caused poor Mary’s tears to How afresh ; and vain wxtc 
her efforts to repress them. INI iss J .isle returning, slipped 
-a piece of silver into her hand, aud hurried her away, to 
i prevent her thanks. 

I ‘ Como, Frances, you’ have spent so much time talk- 
ing-to that girl, you w i|l not be ready to go w ith me to 
the jeweller’s,’ cxelaimcd Harriet pettishly. 

‘ 1 will attend you in a minute,’ her cousin replied ; 

I ‘ you know it does not take 7ue long to aiTange my dress. 
Tiiere,’ she gaily added, having placed on lier bonnet, 
and thrown a sliawd liastily around her — ‘ there, my dear, 

I am ready befoie you after all, and 1 sliall even have 
time to act as lady’s-miiid and she proceeded as she 
spoke to hang the wedding dresses in the wardrolKJ, and 
fold up the recently -purchased lace and ('am brie articles 
wdiich her companion had scattered about the room. 

‘Ah, 1 shall have a lady’s-maid when I am Lady 
Melville,* murmured the hride-elect, as she earefullv^ 
arranged her velvet cloak, and finally drew on her 
gloves. 

‘ Where have you laid the handkerchief you just now 
bought?’ inquired Frances; M see all the other new 
articles : surely you put it back into the box by mis- 
; take?’ * ■ 

‘ Surely I did not,’ Miss Catesby, angrily returned. 

‘ I am not so ehited at the thought of being marrie<l to- 
morrow as not to know wh^ I am doing. It is upon 
the dressing-table.’ 

‘ No, my dear Ifarriet, it is not,’ Frances gently said. 

‘ Then that dressmaker’s girl has stolen it,’ screamed 
forth the lady, darting across the room as she spoke, 
and throwing over the brushes, combs, featliers, jewels, 
ribbons, and perfume bottles which lay scattered upon 
the toilet. 

‘ Softly, softly, flear cousin ; I cannot think the poor 
■ a thief/ interposed Misslaslc. ‘ It is very pos- 

' sibi|e that yoi*;l!<}placed it in the box without being aware 

means ^certaiu thut she is not a thiefl’ 

} ‘ indeed her conduct appeared very 


like one. How confused she was when you asked her 
name and residence, and how unw illingly she gave it !’ 

‘ That might liavo arisen from a false shame of her 
extreme poverty,’ jJleaded Frances. ‘She may have 
known better days ; indeed her aspect denoted it. Don’t 
be so severe, cousin, but let us send to the milliner’s to 
inquire if the young person who brought the box of lace 
and cambric articles took back the handkercliief in it.’ 

‘ I am positive tliat I saw" the handkerchief on the 
table after the box was sent home, and I shall order tlie 
coachman to drive immediately to the house of your 
new protegee,’ Miss Catchy sarcastically returned. 

‘ Allow" me, tlien, to accompany you,’ asked Frances, 
who now began to feel great concern lest her cousin’s 
surmises should prove trms she herself liaving a vague 
I recollection of seeing the handkerchief lying upon the 
toilet wdiilst she w as talking to the girl, indeed the 
thought liad occurred to her, that the five guineas whitdi 
had been expended upon it might have hired a nurse to 
attend the sick woman ; but she w"isely forebore t(7 make 
any further remark, and they together stepped into the 
carriage. 

The street named by Mary Jennings as her place of 
residence w^as iijutow and dirty, and Miss Catesby felt 
some reluctance to enter it ; but the idea of regaining 
her lieautiful handkerehief stiniulated her to surmount 
all minor obstacles. The door of the house was open, 
and when the coaeliman inquired of some children who 
were playing before it if ]\Ira .Jennings lived there, Jie 
was directed by them up a flight of , dark stairs to tlie 
‘first floor back.’ 

‘ Will you stop in the (carriage, and p^fmi^ me to go 
up alone?’ asked Frances, w"lio perceived some disineli- 
natioii to alight on the part of Jier cousin, and wlio was 
anxious to spare the feelings f>f the unfortunate inmates, 
if innocent, by d(dicat(?ly nivealing her errand. 

Miss Catesby hesitated ; her repugnaiua* to come in 
contai^t with j»overty and dirt at lengtli, howevijr, so far 
overcame tlie violence of her anger, that slie consented 
to the proposition. 

Following the direction of the cdiildren, Miss Lisle 
gently tapped at the door ot* the back room ; but finding 
it give w ay to her touch, was unintentionally a witness to 
what wsis passing w ithin. The (mrtains of the bed being 
closely urawn, concealed the invalid from her view ; but 
slie immediately recognised the dres-srnaker’s apprentice, 
who was sealed on a low stool before a recently-lighted 
fire, busily occupied in fanning the tlame wdtJi her bon- 
net. Frances w^oiihl have attrairted her attention by 
addressing her; hut the scene which iiniiiediately fol- 
low"ed riveted her to the spot, and prevented her utter- 
ance. Much heated by the fatigue, the girl drew her 
liandkerehief from her pocket to w"ipe tlie persjiiration 
from her brow", and w ith it, to the painful surprise of 
her visitor, displayed the beautiful Valenciennes lace 
which embellished the one she w"a8 in search of. Her 
face being averted. Miss Lisle could not read its expres- 
sion ; but she observed that she carefully examined the 
costly article, and then rising in great haste, thrust it 
into an open table-drawxT which stood by her side. In 
turning to resume her ocempation, their eyes met, when 
Mary, darting across the apartment, exclaimed in atone 
whiclfno unprcvjudiced person could believe to befeigne<i, 

‘ Oh, madam, I am so glad you are come ; 1 have just dis- 
covered tl||it I have by some means taken by mistake an 
article wdiicb belongs to you or to Miss Catesby.’ 

‘It belongs tome, you hypocritical little thief,’ said 
a voice from behind ; and Harriet, w"ho had repented 

her forbearance, and followed her cousin up stairs, 
rushed in a violent rage into the chamber. ‘ You have • 
stolen my prope^t 3 ^ you deceitful whiner,’ she exclaimed, 

‘ and I will not only expose you to your employer, but 
have you punished by a magistrate.’ 

The unhappy girl, in an agony of terror, threw her- 
self at the lady’s feet and implored mercy. She in the 
most Solemn manner called neaven to witness her pro- 
testatioui of innocence. She knew nothing, she said, of 
.paving the article in her possession until the moment 
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before, when she drew it forth from^her pocket witli her 
own. She could only account for its being there by 
supposing that, in the distress of mind she was in at 
leaving her mother so long withofit nourishment, she 
jiad, whilst standing by the toilet, unconsciously taken 
it up; and she implored Mis« Cattisby, f<ir that mother’s 
sake, if not for her own, to take pity on their fallen con- 
dition, and not add to their other troubles that of loss 
of character. 

'* But what made you thrust the handkerchief into 
that drawer, instead of coming forth and telling your 
mother of the mistake, if mistiSce itw^as?’ cried Harriet 
in the same elevated tone of voice. 

‘ I was afraid of alarming my motlier,’ the girl sobbed 
forth. ‘ I intended to bring it back — indeed, ma’am, 
I did— as soon as 1 had given her the gruel I was 
making/ 

‘And has slic tasted nothing yet?’ inquired Frances. 
‘Pray be calm, cousin,’ she added intreatingl 3 % ‘for a little 
season at least, wdiilst Mary gives the poor woman some 
nourishment. We shall kill her by this excitement in 
her ])resent weak state/ 

But Miss Lisle might wdth equal efl'ect have endea- 
voured to quiet tlie boisterous elements as lier cousin’s 
stormy passions when they were aroused by what she 
deemed an i-njury. ‘ Cairn !’ she repe.'ited; ‘ do yon think 
1 am going to be robbed calmh/. 'fire woman deserv(*s 
to suffer — doubtless she is an ar^coniplicc and darting 
across the room as shei spoke, she <lrew fortli tlir^ (!ostly 
I article, soiled, cruMijrled, and altogelher unfit for use 
until it had undergone the operation of washing. At 
this discovery Tier rage became ungovernable, and the 
noise it occasioned colkfdcd a motley group to the door 
of the oluimher, though, as if fearful of pro(‘eeding 
further, tltcy only gazed in stiiirifiod amazfiment on the 
scene whicfi was jiassing within. 

The feeble voice, of the invalid, who called repeatedly 
i to know wJiat was the meaning of the tunuilt, wais 
I drowned in the clamour of Miss Catesby’s ravings 
i and poor Mary's sobs. ‘ Send for a constabk*," said the 
lady. ‘Will no one obey me?’ sire proceeded, seeing 
that not one of the group showed any inclination to 
fnltil her (’ommands. ‘ Bid iny coachman fetch one 
then,’ she added ; ‘ I will not leave the spot till 1 see 
that abominable girl carried off to prison. What do you 
mean, woman, by tmeouraging your (.laughter to rob lier 
mistress’s customers?’ sbe fiercely demanded, at the 
same time f earing hack the curtains which had hitherto 
concealed the mother fron\ view. 

‘ Spare the poor creature those taunts, I intreat you, 

I Harriet,’ cried Frances, attempting to wrest the drapery 
iVom her hand. ‘ If you have no regard for anytluiig 
-Ise, pray spare an unhappy woman whose death you 
are probably hastening.’ 

I * I rviU not spare her,’ Miss C.atesby rejdied, still retain- 
; ing her hold ; ‘ she .shall hear me;’ and as she siK>ke, she 
i turned once again to the invalid. 

* She little thinks she is so near a woman with the 
small- pox,’ said a hoarse voice from without the door; 
and as the dreadful w^ords met the ear of the enrageci 
lady, her eye fell for the first time upon a face the 
fefitiircs of which could scarcely he distinguished, so 
marred were they by the inroads of that horrible 
malady. A cry of alarm escaped the lips of Miss 
Catesby ; she dropped the curtain, tlircw the jiandker- 
chief from her, as she would have cast a serpent, and 
without uttering a word, rushed through the crowd 
doAvn the dark and narrow stairs. 

Frances instinctively retreated from the near proxi-> 
jnity of the invalid. * Why did you not make us ac- 
quainted w'ith the nature of your mother’s disease 
before ?’ she inquired, addressing Mary. 

‘ Mrs Smith forbade me to mention it, ma’am,* was her 
reply; *and — and — I did not think you would come 
here so Soon,’ she hesitatingly added. 

Miss Lisle’s first impulse was to take the handker- 
chief, whieh Mary had now picked up from the floor 
and carefully folded ; bu^ thinking that Miss Catesby 


would l)e averse to its admittance into the carriage, lest 
it should convey contagion, she bade her, as soon as she 
had attended to lier mother, take it to some laundress 
who would engage to get it washed and delivered that 
evening. Then, adding a few w-ords of comfort to the 
untbrtunate girl, she followed her cousin down the 
stairs. 

She found that young lady in a state of mind which 
made* it far from desirable to V)ecome her companion. 
If the loss of her laee-hordered handkerchief had aroused 
her passions, tlie idi a of tiie probable loss of her beauty 
infuriated her still more ; and she had now as little com- 
mand over liersolf as one whos(^ reason is totally over- 
thrown. Anger and ttTror strove for mastery in her 
bosom. She had from her very (‘hildhood dreaded that 
direful malady, whicli the woman wliose only recom- 
mendation is a fine set of features and a. brilliant eoin- 
plexion, lias indc'ed so much cause to drbad ; but she 
liad hitluTt^iiJtcpt aloof from every possible contact 
with it. Now ijie had breathed the pestilential air, 
.and gazed upon the horrid spectacle, w hich seemed to 
lier disordered im agination still Ixfore lier. and .slie felt 
no doubt but that she W'as infected by the disi.'a.H\ With 
the ininstice wiiieli almost Jilways attends the indul- 
gence of anger, slie scrupled not to accuse her friend of 
having been the cause of her nusfortuues. It was her 
false j)ity for the girl, she said, which had brought tlie 
little thief into her dressing-rooni ; and Frances, feeling 
.assured it would be in vain to reason with lier, allowed 
iier to proceed without intfjrruption. This line of con- 
du(‘.t was, liow'evi^r, more irritating to the enraged lady 
th:j.fi the most violent retorts could liave been; and 
finding all she said had no effect upon her companion, 
she at length threw lierscif into a corner of the carriage; 
and gave vent to a fit of hysteric sobs. 

So absorh(‘d w’as the mind of Miss (’atesby with the 
events of the l.i.st tw'o liours, that she forgot the busi- 
ness slie liad intended to transact during the morning; 
indec-d lier eagerness to disrobe herself of the garments 
wiiich miglit contain the infection w'as too great to 
allow of her making a selection of jiearls, had she thought 
of it. 

‘ Be calm, Harriet, as you value your happiness,* ex- 
claimed Frances as the veliiek} stopped before lier 
uncle’s door. ‘ Here is the carriage of Sir Charles Mel- 
ville waiting; he is doubtlcvss within.’ 

Tlie sound of that name acted as a pow erful talisman 
upon the feelings of the bride-elect: for she loved 
lier betrotVicd husband as sincer(dy and as ardently as 
the selfish and vain are capable of loving. She was 
aware it w^as only to her having apiieared in a false 
cliaraeter when in his presence that she ow'cd his regard, 
and she w^as conscious that the discovery of the uti- 
ainiable part she had taken in the transactions of the 
morning might alienate him from her for ever. ‘I feel 
ill, very ill,’ slie said, addressing her consiii as they 
jilightea. ‘ Pray lead mo to my elnirnber and Frances, 
in w'hose gentle breast early associations and constant 
intercourse bad awalccned a sisb^rly regard, offered her 
arm with iniieh concern, and asked if she might be 
permitted to spud for medical aid. 

Harriet answrered in the negative. But no sooner 
had they reached lier chamber, than she appeared so 
seriously indisposed, that Miss T^sle thought it neces- 
sary to seek ]\lr Catesfty, that she might communicate 
to liim (but with all the palliations charity and affection 
could suggest) the sad events of the morning, 
found him in company Avith the baronet in the drawing- 
room, and the recital caused so much alarm to both 
father and lover, that a physician was immediately sent 
for. Every precaution which affection, and skill could 
prompt was taken ; but in vain. The dreadful disease 
had too surely fixed its malignant infection upon the 
haughty beauty ; and the day which was to have be- 
held her n bride, found her stretched upon a couch of 
sickness— sickness rendered more difficult to endure by 
its being accompanied by self-reproaches. 

Frances, w'ho possessed few personal attractions, ex- 
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ceptinir those which arise from sweetness of expression, 
escaped the malady, thout?h she was a constant atten- 
dant upon her sick friend, bhe, with tlie self-sacri- 
ficirifi generosity which was one of the strongest traits in 
Iicr ciiaractcr, shrunk not from the wearying and even 
dangerous tusk ; and tlie devotedness she displayed so 
penetrated tlie now softened and subdued heart of the 
iinliaj>py sullerer, that slie, for the first time even to 
herself, acknowledged that the moral virtues of her 
cousin were of far more intrinsic worth than that beauty 
of which she had hitherto been so vain, and of which a 
breath of pestilential air liad robbed her. It is not 
unfreqiiently tlie case that the couch of severe bodily 
affliction tcacdies a salutary lesson, and thus it was 
W'itli Harriet Ci»4«5sby. It brought before lier, in dread 
array, the events of a misspent life — a life Idtlicrto 
devoted to self - gratification, tlie indulgeiu;e of evil 
passions, and the pursuit of admiration ; hut in Frances 
she met Avith a gentle nionitress, the CDiisisteney of 
whose actions being a beautiful commentary upon the 
trutlis which fell from her lips, gave those tnitli.s a 
powerful influence, winch precept, iiuaceompanied by 
example, could never eflect. 

It was tlic first time in her life tliat Harriet had ever 
listened wdth patience to adviiT*, howevLT mildly given ; 
her spirit liad hitherto been too lyrond to aeknowledgc 
! that she could reijuire it. Hut the scene vyas now 
cli.Tiiiged. Alfiietioirs*' hallowed fires had refilled the 
dross of her character, and it e.airie fortli from the fur- 
nace as much alterecl for the better as her pensouiil 
charms weni imjyaircd. 

A few w'(;eh.s subsequent to the recovery of‘ Miss 
Catesby, sber became tbe bride of Sir ( liarles Tvlelville ; 

I but she was an altered woman — altered in mind .as wxil 
i as in appearance, inavsmucli as she now really possessc'd 
I those virtues she had before liut conn lerfoi ted ; ami 
j thougli liCT husband is not aware of tlic Oict, he lias 
I little reason to regixit her loss of bc'aiity, since it was the 
I means of producing tliis mental and iviornl renovation. 


• HUMAN KNOWLEDGE AND ITS ILXTENSION. 

717/^/^ Possihk to Ik; «A7wv/'«. — ‘A ll hnniaii knowh'dge iw 
limited, but who has reached tlu^ hoimdiiry i;. aii\ diix'c- 
tion ? Doubtless fberc are geological laobltMus w hicli «';n» 
never be solved, many recondite la ws which can m ver he 
disclosed by investigation of \ isible plicnoinciia ; bat yet 
the progress of the Inmian mhid, or rather the combination 
and mutual irradiation of ascertaini;d truths, continually 
removes fLuthcir the visible barrier of huo\^ledg(^ .and 
renders possilylc mam probleinw once desj)airc‘»l of.’— - 
Philips’s Trvaiisc on (rcOfoa//. 

Recent J1 rdikiPthood of now AcknowU'jfped 'J'rnihs. — AVouid if, 
have been thought possible by a cliemist thirty ye.ars ago, 
that the same substance should act the ijart of an acid in 
ovK^ case .'liid a base in the other ? — that water should be 
jjossessed of such projycrtic^H r — or st ill more, that hydro- 
chloric acid in (M)inbinatiou with <;lilori<l< of platiniiiu, 
should act as the base or electro- j>ositjve ingredient? 
A'ct such are tlio facts. These w'oiild have .appeared to a. 
ehemist, at tlie coTrimeiiceinent of the present centnry, 
totally inconsistent with what he knew of cfieinicail action ; 
but they are now readily eomproheiisible under law s which 
include all tlui facts hitherto ascertained, (.)r take a difiVv 
rent illustration : would any tfleet\jician, twenty ycar.s ago, 
liHve siqtpoKed it eonsistent witli physical law^s th;it a 
nu'chauie.al force, r)0,0()() times greater tliaiithat of gravity, 
may be instanlaneously generated by the action of g;d- 
vaiiism on a metallie alloy (as shown by Sir ,7. llcrschel), 
or that a ieeV)l(‘ current of electricity, issuing from a single 
pair of plat(?s, may generate (if properly ajiplie^d) a mag- 
netic for<;c capable of sustaining many hundred pounds? 
The higher i^d more general are the laws we attain, the 
more do find that they include facts which at first 
sight app^ored inconsistent with iXiom.’’— Carpenter on the 
of the L<m >- rerpilallnn yUal mid Phmical Pheno- 
7nmcL iiW. Phil, Jour., 1 838. 

A Cd^e of (ycer-Coiifd(mt J — The siiirit of opposi-. 
tion to now truths often overshoots its mark, and from a 
judicious caution, dogeiicrates intc» a dogmatic scepticisin. * 


One of tho most unlupky ventures ever made in this spirit, 
was the bold and overbearing denial made by a medical 
critic in the Edinburgh KevK'W',* witli regard to the 
discoveries of I4rs Gffll and Spurzlieiin in the structure of 
tlni liram. Animated by a furious zeal against the psy- 
cliical sy stern of these doctors, the reviewer hesitated not 
to reject the wdiole or their curious and most meritorious 
discoveries in tho cerebral organization, not taking pains 
to detect any IVillacy in these discov(;ries by ('xperirneiit, 
luit trusting entirely to Ids owti conviction— tliivt is, sup- 
position — that no sueli discoveries bad boon, or could l>c 
made. Dow n to that lime the brain w ;is snpi rosed to he a 
mere pulji, or at the nioslf it was acknowledgtxl to present 
Honie a] rjre.'i ranees of fibrous structure wlien coagulated 
and torn in a ir.-irtieular dinaitioii, Drs Gall and Spur/- 
lu'iiii discovered and aimounecal tlK^ pervasion of the lira, in 
by Jilires of two kinds, or at least in two arrang('irieiits 
(eonverging and diverging), of which fact they inx sented, 
in flieir works, all the requisite illustrations. Of their 
obser\aiions on this structure of the brain thi‘ reviewer 
first gave ;iu ample aeeoiint, and then added--. * It is our 
ir.'i inful duty to remark, that the system is a eonrphte 
ftetion from tH-futninp to end.'' And not only this, Init he 
di'liherately asserted that tlieir fictions were eoneoeted 
with tiu’ hdndiou of rleceiving. 'fheir wTitings, lie said 
!u eoneliision, ‘h.ive not .-idded one fact to the stock of 
oiir knowledge respecting either the strLietiue or functions 
of in.’in, but consist of siu4i a mixture of gross errors, 
extravagant absurditii's, and downriglit misstatements, 
a.s can leave no doubt, we appreliend, in the minds of 
lioiU'st and inti'lligent men, as to the real ignorauee, the ' 
ix'al hypocrisy, ;,nd tin* ri'al em]>irieism of the aulliors.' 
Now, on whicli side are we to supj)OSiM’it her the lionesty ! 
or till' inlelligiuiee to lie, wlieii wv learn that the dis- 
[ coveries in (juesiion are now admitted iiNto ^lu' einde of 
I seienei^ as truths at *»u( e ui‘W a;?id valii.aldc ? They arc 
I partly embodied in a recent .ni.itomical work of IVeileriek 
! Arnold; and Dr Koget. in Ids Hridgi’W. •iter 'Treatise, quotes 
a paper of Dr M;ie:iiiiiey, rixid at thr' Cambridge meet ing of 
tb(' ihitisli Association, siiovving the complicated fibrous 
structujx' of tile brain, ‘ estaldisliing the most extensive and 
geneijil <‘OjiunuiiI(*at ions between every ivirt of it.’ Foville 
more recently aekiiow ledges lunv powiulYdly Drs G.‘ill .and 
Spur/heiiii eontrlbuti'd to the progress of the anatomy of 
the nervous system ; and adds, * Whatever may be the fate 
ofnijiiiyof their uidnioiis, if remains not the less certain 
that \vv' must aserda* the zi^al of the modems for ilni seienee 
i ol' tJiis elevated ii. vt of the organi/ation to the fruitful 
prineijiles which they i»roelaiine<l, and to the immense 
i oil rest which they sueixieded in in.s]uriug for the stuily to 
I V. I'.ieli tliey .hxlicated tlicir lives.’ These testimonies lonn 
j a cmaous commentary upon the author of the review, 

1 showing that the guilt of assertion without projier grounds | 
liy entirely wiili liiiusidf. He ]irobably thought he was ; 
doing good service in writing as he di<l : of his intentions, i 
let Hie most favounibie (roiistrmdioii be f</rni('<l. Hut lie | 
theorised rashly iu denial. Wdiat others had ascertained | 
l»y expiriunnit and careful inquiry, he reimdiated upon i 
mere supjiositiou. Wisiiing to be very ]jhilosoj)hieal, be 
mistoolv seeptieisin for caution, wdieri^as investigation alone 
eouhl haii^ servtai his end. And thus wkcre ho thought 
he was pillorying two empincs, ho has only stuck himself 
up as a durable memento of the danger of over-eonli dent 
disbelief. 

JJe/htcc (f Sjmiikitkm . — One would think that in thinking 
there were something wicked or else unwise ; everybody 
feels or funcies a necessity of diHclaiming it. ‘ I am not j 
given to specuhition ’ — ‘ I am no fritmd to theories.’ Spe- 
culation— theory —wliat is it but thinking ? Unri a man 
disclaim speinilution — can lie disclaim theory, without dis- 
<!laiimng ithougVit ? If they do not mean thought, they 
mean nothing ; for unless it be unittlo more thought than 
ordinary, tlxeory, speculation, mean nothing. — Ikuthumiuna. 

The Ikdiu; of Scumtife Jlesearehes not to Ik; Estimated bp their 
Direct or Immediate 7 7*%.- Tlic sciences must often he 
cultivated from the mere feeling of their own excel lemjc, 
and must be followed into recesHcs where their immediate 
eomiexion with objects of utility cannot bo perceived. 
Had inathomaticiaiia never indulged themselves in any 
speculations but su<^ as were certainly conducive to pur- 
poses of acknowledged utility, tlie instruments and methods 
by wdiich the lunar theory has been brought to perfection 
w’ould probably haw still remained unknown ; and of 


* No. 49, published in June 1815. 
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course the great practical question concerning the longi- wise enough to encourage licr taste, lie is a happy man. 
tude would have yet received no sJlution. The applicar Women feci deeplv little attontions ; and in all probability 
tions of a particulaT discovery, and the useful conclusions there arc few who Avould bad wives if thc?y had kind, 
to which it leads, hi many instaneep, reinahi uiiknowii till aifeetionate, well-judging husbands. — L(x<hf Vm'usour^s Torir. 
the future progress of science bring tlnun to light. A 

series of now discoveries may be mu'essary to give value to eA!*'j'iim-i of whalks jn Faroe, 

those tliat have long since bfjen inAde. Xjipier, when he ]\|j- \v C. Trevelyan cominunieates to the Edinburgh |- 
itivcnled logaritlims, proposed no other f»l)iect to liiinself New Philosophical .iouvnal some c'urious particulars with | 
than thatol lacililating aritlnnctieal calculations ; and this regard t(» the whale e.iptuni of the Karoo Islands. IlitUei'to, 
end lio doubtless savv that ho had fully atu oniplishcd. there has usually been a eunsiderable eaptun^ of the small 
lUit v\ ith all his sag'.aeity and depth ot ihouglit, lie little eaaing vliale w/eAiS') in tliosi? islands by lueans of 

knew the richnt^ss of the vein ho was working ; be could stranding alone, hi tlu; coursi' of last y. ar the iiativcs for 
not forest'o tliat, for the next twi* hundred yivirs, when the the lirst tiim* tri.'d a net, and their sueeoss has been si.leu- 
mathematieal eciemies wore to proeee.d w^ith a rapidity yet did. 'I’lie nnmber of whah-s tlms taken hi was 
nnexani|)led in the history (if knowledge, they were hardly out of \\ hi<‘b oil lo the value ol \^a.s obtained. The 

to advance a step without devdoping some furtln'r consc- people, hitherto in tlu^ etistom of nsing^Mit; Ih'sh of these 
(iuenees of Lis discovery, ;ind some new applications of it, animals as food for thcniselves, have now Applied it to the 
in hriniehes of seienec whieli in his time had no exisfenci'. support of Iheir rattle, htr whom it makes an execJlent 
To foretell befortOiand the uses to wlii(;h a diseovery, wintm- fo<ldcr. ‘ I’m this purpose llu' llesls is cut into long 
\vhetlier nialht'iinitical or physical, may bo ap)>lied. is not and iiarrov\ strips, nid rb ied, wilhont salt, in the air, in 
given to man ; and wa^ who have seen tlu^ asjM'ct of all same mauiAter as when, used for food by the. viiitivcs ; 

elu’niieal, and a great jiart of physical seicMiee cljangi'd, in wJien well dried, it will keep good for two years. When j 
eonsiapieiiee ot the convulsions excited in the limb's of a. used, it is cut into pi(‘ees two or three iiielies long, ami 
dead iV(»g, will not ('asily be indueed to re joe t any experi- slightly boiief I ; any oil rising to tln^ surface is skimmed j 
meiit, or any observation, as Irivolous ami unnecessary.— oik and then the. “sou)! mnkmeat are given to i he cows, ! 

^ i-AUuburtjh Uertcir^ i\(} together with al>ont one-half or one-third the nsual 'pian- | 

i ^ lity of hay. On (his food they' appear to tlirlvi; well, ! 

! giving an inei'cased quantity of milk ; and mfitlMT it nor i 

ji ,LOVK or rt-OWFUS !.\ <;i:itMANy. I be eream has any unpleasant ba-vour, as tbey have when i 

jl I have ‘ filveady mentioned tin’ great n.se fliey-uvtki* of 
1 1 Dowers here to ornament tlieir sf retDs ami houses on /A/e 
j ; tlavs. Ihit they put them to anotlna-, more toueliiug to the 
I ; Iniart. We wi.-re oft^ii .surprised to s(‘e the number of g.ir- 
! I'lnds hanging ro^iiid many of the earriages h'avirig Wildbad. 

\ All <-lasses mamn'd lo be favoured in tliesann' way ni(.>r<! or 
{ : less. \V(^ found it was a itibulc' of friemlsliip, a j)arting gift, 

I iiid the forination oj‘ t heso garland!; eonl.ributi’d .some unall 
■' addition to r]ie purses of tbe^ vuakers. Stieli tlnng.s ma.y j 
apja-ai- 1rilh>, but they are in tin *. maltt'rs of irre;it eoiisc- 
I I ijneoee; in.asniucli as ('vevytliiiig tliat draws heart to heart, 

1 , and miinl lo mind tiiat eontribnti's, even iu a- rem<Jt.(‘ d-' 
j gree, !o nnit'. iuiniMn ‘U'auire.s in kind and affect innate re- 
membraiuio to (aai h other, /.s of eonsiapienee. 

' 5 ’liuvers are one* of I 'lo many lieautifiil aifts of < i()d to m:m.' 

; 'rin* eiilti\a( ion of them improves his licaltli and vaisas his 
mind, if he (hiuL'i .abmit them. The beauty of t hem ph'ases 
! !i i.s eye, and oniameuts Ids dwelling, avid kee|>s him at home. 

In tin- w orking- elas.ses, nmeh might bi; done in I lie iiiiprove- 
nient of their morals, ha I fits, and iiiTinuers, liv eneonraging 
tliem to ])a.ss tlieiv few h isiiri' hours in Use eultivatioii iff 
; no\vcrs. The difference Ixd^seen two famifies, one loving 
flowers, tlio other loving gin, :it the end of tv t'lvi; months, 
vonld be very striking. It may be said, all eaiinot have gar- 
dens. 'frue ; blit all m.iy have a- few llowers in their win- 
<’ )ws, and many more than I lu\v imagine ; for ;j, little wx>oden 
f .leony eonhi ejisily he made outside of every w indow ; and 
Tie visry' eireniii.stanee of tending these tlowcrs would hood (d’ IJo.ston : Ihr.' tribe* is thought to have derived its 
i ’odiice them occasionally to open the windows, aud give n.ame from the Illne Ilills (if Alilton ^ 1 have learned,’ says 
: air, that host tonic to t lie poor, (xhaiLsted, typliiis- fevered Roger Williani.s, ‘that iMassa.eliu.setl s was .so ealUd trom 
; inhabitant. But here the window-tax eames in, e.sp(*(‘ially Hie Blue llihs.’ Bhode Ishmd w as named ivi I (M-t, in re- 
in towns, as a monster of evil, to deliai’ tin* human raciT fcri nee » the bsland of Rliode.s iu Die Meditermiicau. 

I from wdiat <T()d,and iiatiire have (h'.ela, red alfsolntely^ nee-e.S" Cloiiiieetieut was so called from t he Indian naint* of its^ 

; sary'^ to their existmiee and wadl-being. The nuiiiher of jirineipal river; Nt'w ibirk in reference to the Duke ol 
I wiiidow-s to the houses on tlio continent must be remarked York and Albany, to w hom thi.s territory was granted, 
j hy all tras’'ell('.rs. The cottages in this forest arc one line Peiinaylvauhi was ivanuul in li>:)l after Wulliam rc'nn ; 

: of vvimlowH, giving light and life to all wit bin ; and by' the Delaware In 17kt5, from Delaware Bay., on wdiicli it lie.s, and 
i afloption of th<^ stove, all are kept wann and eonifortable wdiieb n ceived its name froin Lord De La War, who dial 
at a small ex|)eiise. If stoves were used in England for the in this bay; Maryland, in liorionr of IlenTietta Maria, 
l)oor, it wonkl save ihmn a great outlay, and in all prob a- I ^varies L, in his yiat.ent t<. Lord Baltimore, ,kmc 

bility would prevent many an illness. As they nei’d not dO, InlW. Virginia, wa.-; iPained in L5h I after Elizabeth, the 
fear' cold, tin* y would then open the windows. If all my virgin Qm'en of England ; Carolina^ by the h’rencb in 
readers could witness th(^ state of the rooms inhabited by in lioiniur of King ( 'lia,iie.s I!X. of Franco ; Georgia in 1772, 
the poor within a stoneV-throw of tin' sjilendid sho[)-win- in honour ol King George HI* i Alabama in lUl/,trbiii its 
dows of magnilicent Regent Street, they w'onhl sbrink from pviitcii>at river; I^Iississippi in ihOO, from its western 
it. with horror. Tlu^y W'ouid be temi>(;ed to break thivjugh boundary: Mis.sissip])! is said to denote Kie, wiiolo river; 
tlio walls to give the fainting creatures light and air, or that is, thcMiver hn-med by the union of ^aiiy. Louisiana, 

, transport tliem to the heath -cov(;red mountain, and let so called iu honour of liOuks XVI. of France ; Tennc.ssiui 
teem rather lio under tlic natural rock, than within the iu 17HG, from its iirinciiial river; the word Tcnm^ssce is 
w .dls of the unnatural, pestilential prison they were found said to signify a curved spoon ; Kentucky in 1782, from its 
in. To tho/ttfc of the creation, flowers are a 'boon beyond principal river ; Illinois in 1800, from its principal river: 
all price ; and, if the (/m/Zeortew. /me?/; it, to through their the word is said to signify the river of men ; Indiana in 
w'ive.s. The lady who is fond of her garden, and delights 1802, from American Indians ; Ohio in 180*2, from its 
in (hf cultivation of it, will not seek expensive v.lcasnres southcni boundary ; Missouri iu 1821, from its principal 
abroad. Ilomo is everything to her, and if her husband is river. Michigan was named.in 1805 from the lake on its 


tlie :immals are it'd on (irietl iisii, in i(:eiana aiui otiver 1 
I Morlbei'vi ediml ries. M.iny cows iiave u,snally perislied in 1 
I l'’;tro(‘ I'roiii the .«eareity of iodder in w'iuter ; and my ('or- 
respomh'iit, the Kev. Mr Seliroter (who has for many y ears 1 
cxcrteil biiiLself in inqiroving tlie condition of his fellow- | 
eemitrymeii), ealenlates l.hat f he lives of more than si.x i 
lenaired eow.s won.' saved last winicr l‘y tin; u.so of this \ 
food ; wbioh, li(' remarks, might be found of vahu' for tlu; i 
.-iame piirposi' iu .Shetland and Orkney, vvliert', from the ! 
flesh of the; delphious being disliked as food, great <pian- i 
titles of ii are wa.stt'd, v\hieli might be profitably I'm- | 
plov(‘d in [b!> way - a. more v.'ilualde applieation of it than ‘ 
for maiiun*, as formerly snggesti'd ; and if tlie supply i 
I were at all regular, it. might enable, the inhabit ants to in- ; 
(;rease. their st.o( k of eow.s in vvintv'r, aud thus add inueli to 
tlieii- domestic*, comfort.’ 

onUJlN OK TTIK NA?IK.S Oi THi: AMKillCAN STATES. 

?»l:iine was so called as early rw KiJld, from Maiiio, in 
1 *' ranee, of whifh ITi'iiriidta Maria, Queen of Epgland, was 
at that time j)vo]»rU*tor. N(*w Ilampshiro wa.s the name 
given to the territory eoiiveyed by tii(' Plyinoiilh Coniinny ; 
to Ckqitain Jobn Mason by patent, November 7, 1118.0, with 
r(*1er('iiec to the pattnlee, who was governor of I’ortsmouth, : 
in ll.inqisiiire, Krig);ind. Vi.'rinovit was so (;;dli'd by the in- i 
habitarit.s in tbeii* declaration of independence, .laniiarv 10 , , 
1777 , JVom the h’rene.h mv/, jip'een, and tuonf, mmmtuin. | 
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borders ; .Arkansas in 1819, from its jirincijial rivor. Flovida 
was so called by Juan Ponsc Le Leoii in 157*2, becauBci it 
was dis<*overed on Easter Sunday ; in Spanish, Pascm Flo- 
— Simmond's Colonial Mmjazine. 

, KINDNESS. 

Tlic humble current of little kindnesses, which, though 
but a creeping streamlet, yet ince ssantly flows, although 
it glides in silent secrecy within the domestic walls and 
along the w^alks of jirivatV’. life, and makes neither appear- 
ance nor noLs^ in the world, proves in the end a more 
copious tribute into the store of human comfort and 
felicity, than any sudden and transient flood of detached 
bounty, ho\v(?ver amph', that may rush into it with a 
miglity sound. — Ftmn'Ml. 


THE. NIGHTINGALE FLOWER. 

Fair flower of silent nipht ! 

TJnto thy bard nn emblem thoii shouldst Ih ; 

Ilis fount of 8on^, in hours of Karisli light, 

Is closed like thee. 

But, with the vesper hour. 

Silence and solitude its depths Tinscal ; 

Its hidden sprLiigs. like thy imfulding flower. 

Uioir life reveal. 

Were it not sweeter still 

To give imaffinatiiin holie^r seopo*, 

And deem that thus the fiiiun^ may fviltil 
A loftier hope ? 

That, as thy lovily bloom 
.Sb(?(ls round its jKadunie at the elose of day. 

With beauty sweeter from surrou ruling gloom, 

A star-like ray : 

So in life's last decline, 

When the grave’s sliadows are lu'orind me cast, 
My spirit’s lioiws may lilvc thy blossoms sliine 
Bright at thcla.st ; 

And, as tlic grattiful scent 

t)f tliy meek flower, the memory <if my name ! 
Oh ! who eould wish for ftrouder monument, 

Or purer fame ? 

The darkness of the gravtii 

Would wear no gftmm apjialling to the sight, 
MigliMlopo's fair blossom, like thy flow ret, bravo 
Death’s wintry night. 

Knowing the dawn drew nigh 

Of an eternal, though a sunk'ss <lay, 

Whoso gJoriouH flowers must hlnom immortally. 
Nor fear decay i 

— From the a Coll0,ioH o/ Por.hy, Ifl.Tfl. 


CURDLING OF 51ILK. 

The coagulation of milk under tlie influence of n Himple 
wet membrane is a phenomenon so T<'markable, and so 
difiiciilt to explain, that we m^cd not wonder at the atten- 
tion it ha.s excited. Experirrieiits h:iv(^ liccn niado with a 
view of ascertaining tJie effect on tlie incnihraiK* itself. 
Among these, a very curious one is <lue to Berzelius: lie 
relatoe tliat he took a bit of the? lining of :♦ calf’s stomach, 
washed it clean, drit?d it as completely as possible*, weighed 
it oarefully, fmt it into eighteen hundred times its weight 
of milk, and heated the w]|>ole to 120 <legrees Fahren- 
heit. After some little time edhgnlation was complete. 
He then removed tlu? membrane, washed, dried, and once 
more weighed it ; the loss amounted to rather;more than 
onc-8event€?entli ©f the whole. According to this experi- 
ment, OIK! part of the active matter dissolved from the 
membrane had coagulated about tliirty thousand of milk. 
— Fmmos\s ( Imiiiml Prize Esmy. 


the apjiearancc of pride ; manner is something with every- 
body, and cv(?rything* with some. Be guarded in discourse, 
attentive,«iind slow to siicak. Never iicquiesce in immoral 
or iiemicious ojiinioiM?. Be not forward to assign reasons 
tt> those who have no right to ask. Think nothing in con- 
duct unimportant or indifferent. Rather set than follow 
examples. Practise strict temperance ; and in all your 
transactions remember the final account. 

ANGER. 

As a preventative of anger, banish all tale-bearers and 
slanderers from your eonyc?rsation, for it is these that blow 
the devil’s bellows to rouse up the flames of rage and fury, 
by first abusing your <*Mrs, and then your credulity, and 
nftcr that steal awuy your patience, and all this perhaps 
lx>r a lie. To ])revent anger, he not too inquisitivt? into tlu; 
affairs of others, or what people say of yourself, or into tin; 
mistakes of your friends, for this is going out to gather 
sticks to kindle a fire to hum your own house . — Old Dirine. 

JUGNITV OF LAROUK. 

T h.ive faith in labour, and I sec the goodness of (rod in 
placing ns in a world where laliour alone can k(;ep ua alivi;. 

I would not change, if T could, onr Huhjection to physical 
laws, our exposure to hunger and cold, and the necessity 
of constant conflicts Avith flic material world. I wonld 
not, if I could, so tcmjicr the dement.s that tlicy should 
iiifiisx* into ns only grateful sensations, that they slienid 
make vcget;ition so exuberant as to antici}mt(? iwery w'ant, 
and the minerals so ductilt* as to offer no resistance to 
our strength or skill. Sucli a. world would make a con- 
teiiiyifiblt; ra{?e. Man owes his growth, his energy, cliicfiy 
to that striving of tlie will, thr.t eonflict with diflicidty, 
w hich we (“all effort. J^isy, jileasant work does not make 
robust minds, does not give mcRi such a conseioiiHuess of 
th<‘ir pow’crs, xloes not train to endurance, to perseverance, 
to stx'ady force of will — that force; w ithout which all other 
acq uisit ions avail nothing. — (■fiamtinn. 

SHRIMPS. 

Th(* office of shriin|)s, says a writer in the Peim^ Cyeh}~ 
p.Tdia., seems to be analogous to that of some of the* insects 
on land, wht>se t?;sk is to clear awviy the remains of dead 
.•sriimal matter after the beasts and birds of im;y ha\e 
Ix'cn satiated. If a dead small bird oi frog b(; jdaced 
where ants have access to it, those ins(*ets will speedily 
rctlncc the body to a elosely-cleaned skeleton, Tlio | 
shiimp family, actmg in hosts, as syieedily* remove all j 
traei's of fish or flesh from the hones of any dead animal ! 
exposed to Hu-ir ravage;. 'I’hey are, in short, tlic itrineipal j 
seavengers of Ihe ocean ; and, notw ithstanding their office, ( 
they are <lcscrvedly and highly prized us nutritious and 
delicious food. 

EASTERN MODE OF MEASURING TIME. 

The yieople of the East measure time by the length of 
their shadow. Hence, if yon ask a man what o’clock it is, 
he immediately goes into the sun, stands erect, then, look- 
ing where his shadow terminates, he ineu^ur(;s the length 
with his feet, and tells yon nearly the time. Thus the 
workiTH*!! earnestly desire the shadow whirdi indicates the 
time for leaving their work. A jierson wishing to leave 
his toil, says, ‘ How'^ long my shadow is in coming!’ ‘ VVliy 
did you not come sooner?’ ‘ Because i waited for my 
sliadowx’ In the seventh chapter of Job we find it writti;n 
— ‘ As a sciwant earnestly desiretli his shadows ’ — Jivlmitfs 
llluairaiionf!, 

COURAGE. 

Hope awakens courage, while despondency is the last of 
all evils: it is the abandonment of good, the giving up of 
the battle of life with dead nothingness. He who can im- 
plant courage in the human soul is the best physician. — 
Fou KenheL 


MAXIMS OF RISHOP MIDDLETON. 

Persevere against discourngements. Keep your temper. 
Emplojye^urp in study, and always liave some wwk in 
hand. J Bo^!pdhctual and methodical in business, and never 
proei^tlnate. Never be in a hurry. Preserve Hfilf-jjosses- 
810 % and do not be talked out of»a conviction. Rise early, 
and bd an economist of time. Maintain dignity without* 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT IN INDIA. 

Tjy C VPTATN PELLEW. 

That patriarch of anglers, Izaak Walton, in his well- 
known work on fishing, commences witli an imaginary 
discussion between three sportsmen — the hunter, the 
falconer, and the fisher — on the comparative merits of 
earth, air, and water, each contending for tlio superiority 
of that element in whicli he more particularly exercises 
his craft, and seeks the source of his amusement. Izaak 
being himself a ‘^mighty ’ fisher, takes good care, of 
course, like the writer of a theological novel, to give his 
own side Jhe Best of the argument, and IMscator carries 
off the palm. On the^arae principle the iminter reiire- 
sented the man conquering the lion ; a state of things, as 
one of tilt; latter species shrewdly observed in the fable, 
which would doubtless have been reversed had one of 
his own brethren been the artist. J in.ysclf dtdight in 
angling, and though not disjiosed, like the simple- 
hearted Izaak, to extol one element at the expense of 
another— all being equally indispensable in the mundane 
economy — ray chief attention on the jiresent occasion 
shall be given to the waters. What a pleasant amuse- 
ment is angling here at liome, in all its shades and 
varieties, from the ‘sublime’ of salmon -fishing in a 
Highland river, with all its wild accompaniments of 
‘brown lieath and shaggy wood,’ to the ‘ridiculous’ of 
bobbing in a punt like a bit of still life; at Kewbridge 
or Putney; or on tlie margin of the. silver Lea, as 
it wdiids its drowsy course through verdant meads 
o’erlooked by Clapton and Hackney — there to sit like 
‘patience on a monument’ — mraght to disturb your 
cogitations save a i)assiiig barge, the sudden flight of 
your ‘ castorik swept olT by a tow-rope, or the hila- 
rious scream and giggle of Mr Viggins’s wife and 
party as they scull it jjast in their ‘ werry.’ Or, to 
rise to the poetry of my theme, how delightful in some 
sweet rural spot, where orchards bloom and cottages 
peep, and curling smoke ascends, in softened contrast 
to the deep blue of a May-day sky, to stand in the 
pleasant evening time at the roaring mill tail, gazing 
with anxious eye on yofur minnow gleamin|j like a bit 
of silver, as it wildly spins through the turbulent waters, 
whilst the monotonous clapper of the mill-wheel, and 
the ‘sQfind of many waters,’ blend pleasingly with 
,tlie note of the thrush or blackbird, piping sweetly 
from the gibn below. Or, again to change the scene, 
how pleasant on some hoar hill-side, or in soine h^- 
thery glen of afar from smoky towns 

— ‘retired from Ufe*8 fantastic round’ — to throw your 
fly in the brawling Beck? as it mingles its 
(iidings Ti<^lth thj^ hlea^^ the moimtftin sheep oifv the 
mdancholy cry the plover; then and there to whip 
out your little piebald trout, stained with the cho- 


colate-coloured waters of the fells, amt ^ as lively and 
animated atreams they inhaV)it; then, too, when 

Sol waxes ^iilarm, and sport fatigues, to plump ye 
down on the \^ild thjnnc and heather; you and the 
friend of your heart to turn oiij^ the contents of your 
fish-basket — discuss the cold pigeon pic, cliat discur- 
sively of man, his hopes, cares, and destinies — of those 
who have gone off tlic stage, and those who are coming 
on it, &c. ; and, having reduced sundry bottles of double 
stout to that state abhorred In’ nature, to blow your 
matches — real liavanualis— and once more to business. 
Oh, ’tis fine! these are indeed amongst the green spots 
of life. 

Ill India, liowcver, albeit very pleasant at times, fish- 
ing is a somewhat different affair. There you may 
(;han(!e to hear the roar of the tiger mingling with that 
of ihe torrent ; m (lobra de capello may resent any un- 
guarded disposition to redine; .'Kiel whilst catching your 
fish, you ^ ours(‘lf may chance to be caught by the snap- 
hoolis of a bear, or be comfortably * reeled’ up by a boa 
constrictor. Huch accidents as these are rare, to be 
sure ; but a very large ])roportion of the coup de soldi 
ami jungle fever of India falls to the lot of the piscator. | 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these chances and draw- 
backs, angling even there has g^'eat charms and attrae- 
tioiiK, and many and many a happy day and hour 
have I spent in the amusement. India is traversed 
by noble rivers — the Ganges, the Goggra, the Rur- 
rampootcr, the Nerbudda, &c. — all swelled by hun- 
dreds of tributary streams descending from the Hima- 
laya, the A'indhya, and other mouutiiin chains; these 
waters abound w ith an infinite^ Vciriety of fish, as dd 
also the numerous pools and lakes with which the 
country is studded, particularly those of the wild ter- 
ritory’ of Hajpootaneh : even the large wells, when near 
water - courses, are found to sw’arm with the finny 
trilres ; and frequently, in the last-named country, I have 
had capital sport, and filled my basket from one of these 
aqueous, receptacles. The reader must understand, how- 
ever, that tha Bow lies and great Mahratta wells of Upper 
India arc giants when compared with those which minis- 
ter to the cottage economy at home. I should say, at 
a rough guess, that eduio of the foritior are twenty or 

thirty feet in diameter. 

During a fifteen years’ residence in the East* it fell to 
my lot to exercise my taste for angling in a great diver- 
sity of countries and climates. , 1 have thrown itiy fly 
in the torrents of the Himalaya, fishefi in the wild and 
solitary lakes of Kajusthan? capght tihgra and turtle in 
the Ganges, skate and rbek-obd on the rpde coasts of 
Airacan, and bobbed fbr : ih ^ of 

Bengal. Some li^t 

blended with other inoid^tal' may , aihu^ 
a few kindred spirip^ She stfemns which rise 
amidst the enoW^bap]^ desocted- 1 
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ing through the inferior chains and vaUeys constituting 
the provinces of Gurwal and Kamaon, ultimately de- 
bouch into the plains of Kohilcund, are well-stocked 
with fish, of which two kinds, the trout and the maha- 
seeah, rise to the fly freely, and afibrd excellent amuse- 
ment, The trout of the Himalaya differs considerably 
in appearance from our owm ; the head is sharper, the 
body flatter, and the general colour unlike : still he is a 
trout, and no mistake; and as such, to one who has 
been long an exile from Europe, and to whom the scenes 
of boyhood, though dim, are still dear, the flrst sight of 
him, with his bonny red spots, as he comes curvetting 
from his native element, is very exhilarating, and revives 
many a pleasant recollection of times gone by. Tlic 
mahaseeah is a whose mouth, assisted by a sort of 
folding membrane, is capable of great expansion, show- 
ing that it is intended to live upon flies ; it is a species 
of barbel, I think, and attains to a very largo size, though 
none of those our party caught cx(;eeded tv/o or three 
pounds. Having occasion to visit Almooali in Kamaoii, 
partly on account of health, and partly to perform some 
duties connected withethe department to Avliich I be- 
longed (the commissariat), I starkni one fine morning 
from tlie handsome old Tattan town of Moradabad in 
Rohilcund for Baraourio, a Godown and post at the 
entrance of the pass leading through the first range of 
hills. My equipment consisted of a small hill-tent and 
a few boxes carried on itules, these animals being gene- 
rally used in the mouTitains, a fair huiterk dt cuisine^ 
and a few bottles of wine. I had also a trusl 3 '^ double- 
barrelled Joe Mantoil, and a rifle approaching in size 
to a ‘ bone- breaker,’ the name by whicli in India the 
large buffalo and tiger-pieces are sometimes known. 
Moreover, I had a rod or two, and a fairisii book of 
books and flies ; in short, was pretty well equipped for 
a campaign against the denizens of the woods and 

waters. I was accompanied by a friend, Captain S , 

j a pleasant companion, and a keen sportsman -now, poor 
fellow, gathered to liis fathers. On our way to Ba- 
mourie we passed tlirough Kampore, the residence of a 
Pattan nawaub, and celebrated for its manufacture of 
swords, which are cheap, and highly-tempered. The 
general aspect of this towm, with its courts, bazaars, and 
superior residencos, amangst which is the pal ice of the 
nawaub, struck me, on a hasty inspection, as indicative 
of a nearer approach to European civilisation and w ealth 
than is usually to bt3 found in the small capitals of 
petty native princes. The plains of Kohilcund here- 
abouts, and as we approached tho skirts of the jungle, 
were beautifliUy open, .studded with towns, groves, and 
villages, and traversed by clear and rushing streams, 
whilst in the distance, their bases separated from tlie 
cultivated lands by a broad belt of forest and grass 
jungle, towered the mountains of Kamaon and Gurwal, 

I tlie snowy peaks of the Himalaya peering in white 
splintered cones, like gigantic sugar loaves, above the 
dark blue outline of the flrst range. The belt of grass 
and jungle to be traversed beforq reaching the pass 
was, if I recollect correctly, some twenty miles across; 
first we had to traverse a lon^ expanse of verdure, and 
then commenced a scrubby tree jungle, til) w^c reached 
Bamourie. 

At a village where the cultivation terminated and 
the grass jungle commenced, my friend and I had a 
splendid day’s shooting ; three afltelopes, one a noble 
black buck with high spiral horns, besides black and 
gray partridges, hares, and a florikin or two, if I re- 
member rightly, having rewarded our exertions. My 
companion shot two of the antelopes, which we started 
4 from fields of, bordering on the long grass, and I 

■ ny animal dose to the shoulder ; but 
id use of the other three^ that it was 
ty we secured him. We roused seve- 
it did not kill any. Our next day’s 
s to the confines of the tree jungle, 
onbroken tothe base of the mouUtalns, 
cultivated ffelds about Bamourie. 
tore tlie tvee jungle commenced, ana 


where there were a fe^ huts, we pitched our tents close 
to those of another small party of officers, Nimrods 
like ourselves. After breakfast, Captain S — my- 
self, and two other officers, old friend^ likewise bound 
for Kamaon, who had joined us, sallied out with our 
guns. We were on foet, and the grass in some.plaoes, 
wdiich grew to an amazing height, was traversed by 
small well-trodden paths, evidently made by tigers 
and other wild beasts, the prints of whose feet, indeed, 
we saw. I never felt more nervous and uncomfortable 
in my life, fully expecting at every step to hear the 
roar of a tiger, and to Sind myself* sprawling in his 
clutclies. This feeling was shared by my companions ; 
and wc therefore determined to draw off to a place 
where the jungle was more open and scanty. Our 
s])ort this day by no means equalled that of the pre- 
ceding one; indeed it was very had; but our neigh- 
bours w'crc more successful, as, besides other game, 
they killed a noble tiger, which they were bringing 
up dangling from an elephant at the very moment 
we reached onr encampment. He was soon stretched 
out before one of the tents ; and I tliink I now see the 
circle of sportsmen around examining him as he lay 
on the grass in the grim repose of death. The tents, 
the tree jungle, tho groups of servants and beaters, an 
elephant or two in majestic quiescence, the howdahs 
and guns on their hacks close by, and the purple moun- 
tains of Kamaon soaring up in the distance, all com- 
bined to form a noble picture. This is sport. — all 
grand and in Icecping ; and after it, pheasant-shooting 
in a preserve, and similar domestic amusements, Iiardly 
deserve the name, I felt tlie fore-arm of tl?e defunct 
tiger, and was not prepared, inukr so loose and elvety 
a skin as that which covered it, to find muscle and 
sinew as liardly compacted as a deal board. I could 
then for the first time conceive how it is that this 
formidable brute can fell an ox and crush in his skull 
with a single blow of his paw. Tigers hereabouts 
arc pretty numerous. They follow the herds of the 
Kussi.ah mountaineers, picking ofl’ a bullock as they 
I feel inclined ; and when at particular seasons the lierds- 
uien and cattle retire up into the mountains, they are 
said to l>e so obliging as still to keep them company. ^ 
Bamourie is sinij ly a halting-place for travellers at 
the commencement of the ascent of the mountains, and 
at the period to which I refer, there wxre no build- 
ings there (tJiougli several villages and some cultivation 
arc to he found in the vicinity) saving a plain oblong 
.structure called the ‘ Godown,’ or store, and a few sheds 
for cattle, constructed of timber, and resembling Ame- 
rican log-houses. The Godown was divided into three 
compartments, each having its door : two of these con- 
tained attali (flour), ghee, turmeric, and other supplies 
r(‘quisite for native travellers ; and the third was set 
apart for tlie accommodation of English officers jour- 
neying to and from Kamaon. In this last, which 
w^as of very confined dimensions, was a fireplace, and 
the furniture, of a rude and primitive character, con- 
sisted of a clumsy table and two or three rickety chairs, 
exhibiting sundry simple and compound fractures ; 
such was our temporary abode at Bamourie. The 
belt of forest between this Rooderpoor is 

a hotbed of malaria, from the commencement of the 
rains in May and June, till the setting in of the 
cold seasc-i in October and November. These x>es- 
tiferous exhalations, produced by the joint action of 
sun and moisture on decayed vegetation, are called 
the ‘ oul’ by the natives ; and when once they begin 
to arise, the Kussi^i herdsmen withdraw with their 
cattle to the mountains out of the reach of their in- 
fluence. The petty eataldishments from such places as 
Bamourie and Tandah are usually removed (mey are 
under the commissariat department), and the European 
residents in the hiUs become pretty effectujpdiy cut oflT 
from intercourse with the iglains, for even then a rapid 
transit through tlus pestiferous cincture is attended 
with th^ most imminent risk. The period of our visit 
was thfr fine season, and the absenoe of nil danger from 
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the above source, and the coolness and purity of the | 
air, gave a delightful elasticity to our spirits, and im- 
parted a keen r^sh for the scenery and sports of the 
mountains. Breakfast was no sooner despatched on the 
morning of our arrival, than the little apartment of 
the Godown began to exhibit an inimated scene of pre- 
paration; fishing-hooks were brought out, flies tied, 
lines adjusted, rods and reels fixed, and off we soon 

started — that is, my friend S and myself — ^for the 

neighbouring river, the sound of whose waters were 
distinctly audible at the Godown. I had occasionally 
thrown the fly before in thi comparatively sluggish 
rivers of the plains of Hindostan ; but, with the excep- 
tion of catching now and then a little lively sprat-like 
fish, called the ‘ chulwah,* invariably without success. In 
fact, the fish of the plains are not such light feeders as 
to take the fly, excepting in a few of the rapM streams 
of Rajpootaneh and of Central India. Here, then, 
thougii somewhat doubtful of success, I promised my- 
self a high treat — sport of a purely novel and English 
character. 

The Dauli, the river which issues from the mountains 
at the pass of Bamourie, 4s a noble stream, clear as 
(Tystal ; here slumbering in deep an<l transparent pools, 
scooped out of its rugged channel, there shooting along 
in glassy smoothness, or tumbling over its rocky bed in 
short and troubled waves. Our approach to the river, 
then shrunk into comparatively narrow limits, was 
over h)ose shingle and stones, rounded by the action 
of the torrent, •At length I stood on the brink of 
the dear runping stream, and home arose in pleasant 
visions bsfore me; fcjr by such, ‘when free to roam,* 
had I often whiled ftiy schoolboy hours. Long out 
of practice, I was a little awkward at first, but soon 
regained my wonted precision. Still, time went on, and 
no ‘ muchees’ (fish) ; and I was bciginning to dread a 

complete failure, when I observed my companion 8 

some way low er down, stumbling over boulder-stones, 
mouth pursed up, rod bending, and arm extended, and 
ever and anon, amidst the waves of the swift gliding 
cuvrent, a silvery gleam, and the dash of a vigorous 
tail. *rie has him/ said I; ‘there are fish here, and 
rib mistake.’ I was soon by the side of my friend, just 
as he was cx)nducting through the dead water a fine 
mahaseeab, whose widely-expanded mouth, and body 
limp and exhausted, proclaimed that, rescue or no 
rescue, lie had resigned the contest. It is a pleasant 
thing to handle your friend’s first fish, though assuredly 
much pleasanter to handle your own ; to weigh him, 
and measure him, and turn him this way and that, 

) and revel in the pleasant conviction (one sometimes 
! denied to the angler) that there are actually fish in 
the river, and that, moreover, it being neither their 
Lent nor Kamozan, there is a way of catching them. 

Encouraged by S ’s success, I again Avent to work, 

and fished up the river, whilst he followed its down- 
ward course* It was now my turn, and I Avas soon 
cheered by a rise. It was in water so rapid, that one 
would have imagined a fish could have hardly held his 
own in it; but the mahaseeab is a knowing fellow, and 
gets under the lee of the stones, which break the force 
of the (mrrent. I felt him, and soon made liim feel 
me* When struck, away he darted down the stream, 
aided by its rapid glide, with a velocity which made 
the reel fix again. I feared he would have aarried out 
all my line, and tlien, if he had, * good night to Mar- 
mion but he was not destined to spin out my thread, 
or to Grit it either; and in good time ho hauled his 
.wind. 1 ceased to slip and tumble over the plum- 
pudding stones, and after considerable agitation on my 
art, and one or two wicked flings on his, after I had (as 
thought on good grounds) considered him in extremis^ 
I tow^ him as^re, to ht^w the language of honest 
Biriniss, as niiag as a obck-salmpn in a fish-basket.* | 

This, then, wiwi ^4 tot mahwe^ 

of the hill streams, whibh l ever captured, and one of the 
few I did take ; to my stay in the mountains was shoi^ 
and occasional attaolm of indisposition, ugly twinges in 


the hepatic region, and other circumstances, prevented 
ray indulging in field-sports so much as I otherwise 
should. The weight of my mahaseeab — for he Avas a 
small one — was considerably under two pounds, but his 
strength and Arivacity gave me a lively idea of what 
one of his species would eftect in the way of resistance 
if of forty or fifty pounds weight ; for to this, and I was 
told a still larger size, they attain in the rivers of the 
Himalaya. Indeed I am pretty sure that a huge fel- 
low which I saw in my next day’s excursion waving his 
broad tail in a deep and glassy pool, and whom I vainly 
coaxed to do me the honour of tasting my fly and paste, 
must have been little short of that size. Tackled to a 
fish of that bulk, his struggles for liberty, aided by a 
rusliing torrent, loose stones for your and a tiger 

perhaps not far oif, considering Avbat might be the most 
judicious mode of intercepting your further progress, it 
is necessary to have your av its about you. 1 saw no tigers, 
to be sure ; lS0t, knowing myself to bo where they abound, 

I made one bf.jny servants carry my double-barrelled 
gun close behind me, loaded Avith ball, so that J might be 
prepared in case one should malxi bis appearance ; and 
I always, Avhilst fishing, took especial care to give pro- 
jecting knolls and long grass or brushAvood as wide a 
berth as possible. 1 Avas told of more than one rencontre 
which English anglers had had with them, and the 
precaution was consequently by no means superfluous. 
On returning to the Godown this my first day, I 
found niy brother angler returned with a fair basket of 
trout and mahaseeab : the former (not one of which kind 
had I the Incdc to catch) struck me, as I have before 
oDserved, as differing materially from our English fiwSh 
of the name, though unquestionably of the same family. 
This I found to be the (.'ase with respect to all the jiro- 
ductions of the mountains of which Ave possess the 
counterparts in Europe : the jaA^s An-^ere jays, it is true, 
but not quite the jays of our woods ; ditto the. black- 
birds, pheasants, blacklierries, Auolets ; and so on through 
tlie whole range of the animal and vegetable kingdoms.* 
As far as tny limited observation went, the birds resem- 
bling our songsters in plumage were voiceless, and the 
floA^’ers, like those whicdi enamel our lanes and meads, 
without scent; still it is pleasant to have even one sense 
I gratified by objects blended with our early associations, 
and til is the English traveller from the plains, if long 
an exile from Europe, feels most strongly on entering 
Kamaon. 

I would recommend to all fly-fishers in the Himalaya 
provinces to come well supplied Avith tackling, par- 
ticularly flies; for, in the first place, the mahaseeab 
is strong, and as he darts doAvn the rapid current, the 
least knot or momentary obstruction to the passage of 
the line will lead to his disappearance with a portion 
of it ; and secondly, the greftt round rocks and stones 
which in many places strew the banks, have a peculiar 
aptitude for taking off your flies. Eejieatedly, in throw- 
ing my line, did I hear & sort of snip Indjind me, and 
on a consequent exajnination invariably found that a fly 
was gone, which, owing to the broken nature of the 
ground, I seldom if ever recovered. Perhaps this might 
be otherwise ^accounted for, hut I attributed it to the 
stones ; for where they wore not, it did not occur. 

Having loaded our mules, and mounted our ponies, we 
left Bamourie, and pi;oceeded to Bheemtal, the second 
stage in the mountains. At some distance from the Go- 
down the river is crossed by a rude suspension-bridge of 
considerable breadth, which hangs in air like a cobweb, 
and has, when seen some way oflT, a pretty and pictu- 
resque effect. We found it very rickety, and when the 
river is swollen by the melting of the snows, and its 
mountain - bound channel filled from bank to bank, 
crossing on such a frail stnicture must be rather, 
a nerve-shaking operation.^ Neither my companions 
nor myself ventured upon it mounted, for there is no 
saying what might have been the result of an un- 
lucky shy or back, in |pite of the slender parapet. As 
it was, the bridge ro<»ed and vibrated in a manner 
which was far from agreeable ; and my little stout tan- i 



gun,* tliough a mountaineer himself; was so terrified, 

I that lie crouched and shuddered, and I thought would 
have Jaiu down on the bridge. I never saw terror in an 
animal so forcibly depicted as when he was making 
his transit, or the appearance of comfort and satisfac- 
tion more complete than when he once more trod on 
Urra jirma. Our engineers are said, I lielieve, to have 
derived their ideas of suspension-bridges from those of 
the mountain regions of India, where, in various forms, 
they have been in use from time immemorial. Some of 
the rude bridges thrown over chasms are very unsafe, 
a melancholy proof of which occurred some years since 

in the case of a fine young woman, a Miss S , while 

travelling in the mountains with her parents, wliom she 
had recently joined from England. The young lady, 
and a gentlemaowho formed one of the party. Major 
H - — , a very, large and heayy man, having preceded 
tlie rest, came suddenly upon one of these mountain 
bridges thrown across a deep chasm, at the bottom of 
which rushed a rapid torrent. A drove of cattle had just 
passed, and ^y followed without any apprehension of 
danger. Pernllps the yveight of the cattle had brought 


danger. rerlAps the weight of the cattle had brought 
the, bridge to the breaking point, for when the officer 
and the hapless girl reached the centre, it suddenly 
gave way, and they were prcci])itated into the gulf be- 
low. M^jor H ’s endeavours to rescue his compa- 

nion wege f^itiess ; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he managed to e^^ricate himself. She was for a 
moment seen on a rock in the channel, her loosened 
locks, which she was endeavouring to part, clinging to 
her face and person, when a swell of the current swept 
her away, to be seen no more. 

Not far from the bridge of Bamourie I observed a 
land -slip — ^a striking exemplification of the process con- 
tinually going on by which the bulk of mountains un- 
dergoes a sensible diminution. The torrent, by beating 
on one point of the base of a hill, which rose sheer above 
it to a' great elevation, had so worn it away, that its j 
^whole side, waving with forest, had sunk down into j 
the vacant space, leaving, where the continuity of the | 
slope had been broken, a clearly- marked and perpen- ! 
dicular precipice, the earthy face fresh and nntinted, 
and resembling a colossal step. A few miles of con- 
tinued ascent, the scenery at every turn increasing 
in grandeur and beauty, brought us to Tlheemtal. 
Bheemtal, or the lake of Blieerri, some three or four 
thousand feet above the level of the plains, occupies 
the centre of a small valley, above which the dark 
mountains shoot to a towering height, some cultivated 
in long successions of levels, rising like gigantic steps 
one above the other \ others clothed with dark forest, 
and exhibiting on their peaked summits the spearlike 
forms of the pine and fir. Close to the little lake, deep, 
blue, and transparent, stood a large Banjfin tree, and 
a curious old Hindoo temple of a conical or bec-hive 
shape; and hard by, another Godown similar to that 
at Bamourie, but which has since, I understand, been 
puUed down, and replaced by a superior place of ac- 
commodation, erected by the government on a neigh- 
bouring eminence. Here we halted for a day, which I 
devoted to shooting. I believe one of our party (amount- 
ing to four) tried the lake — profoundly deep, and in 
which we saw quantities of fish-r-but I forget with what 
success, some cultivation which skirted one ex- 
tremity of this mounts^ tai*A, I/ound tlie black par- 
tridge pretty abundant, and killed several, as also two 
or three hill partridges. The black partridge is a beau- 
tiful bird, and shooting them an amusement highly 
enjoyed by the Anglo-In^an sportsman. The breast 
^ ^ of a shining black, speckled with 

width $ the head is also inark^ in a simUar manner. He 
id^ i^rpendi^^^ first to a cpnsiderable height, 

goes off horizontally, and is by no means an 
; The Wack partridge is found in the long 

^ of rivers and swamps, from ^enoc 

*od evenings he creeps cut 




pomw, so oaUM. - 


neighbouring cultivatyn ; his note or call is very pecu- 
liar, resembling somewhat the creak of a wheel. A 
siglit which greatly delighted me wa^the profusion ot 
flowers and shrubs, rAembling those wmmon in Eng- 
land. Butter-cups, marshmallows, and cuckoo flowers, 
grew on the margin of 4he lake ; violets and primroses 
peered from the mossy banks ; and dog-roses hung in fes- 
toons from the trees and hedges : in fact 1 felt myself 
at homo again, and the recollection of many a bird-nest- 
ing excursion and schoolboy -ramble rushed upon my 
mind. Q^lie next morning we continued our route, and 
a few miles brought UB'to<he foot of the Goggar Pahar, 
one of the loftiest mountains of Kamaon.* The ascent, 
up a zig-zag road overhung with magnificent forest 
trees, was toilsome in the extreme ; but the labour was 
amply repaid by the inexpressible grandeur of the 
scenery which every turn disclosed. On our right, glens 
sunk to profound depths, from whence arose the murmur 
of the far-off torrent, blended with the sighing of the 
trees ; whilst every now and tlien, from openings of the 
woods, we caught a view of the little lake of Bheemtal, 
studding like a sapphire the valley behind us ; and be- 
yond stretched out, till lost m the haze of the distance, 
the vast expanse of the plains of Rohilcund. At one 
moment we beheld almost perpendicularly above us a 
string of lierdsmen and bullocks moving along with 
scenic effect, whilst directly below our feet w'e could 
perceive our mules and servants toiling up the ascent, 
the latter awakiug the echoes of the mountain soli- 
tudes with their cheerful shouts and songs. Aniidst 
such scenes, where nature exhibits her most sublime 
features, how strongly does the mjypd assiaiilate itself to 
their grand and elevated cliaractfJr I How sdothing is 
their solitude, how touching their silent magnificence ! 

We were now in the lofty region of the oak and fir, 
and on every side bloomed the bright scarlet flower of 
the rhododendron. Pheasants continually ran across 
the road, and T got a shot at some deer which I per- 
ceived feeding on a grassy knoll far below me, the re- 
port of my gun echoing from hill to hill. At length we 
gained the summit, and turning its woody brow, a 
prospect burst upon us to which I believe the world 
cannot furnish a parallel, and to which the feebly 
powers of words are incapable of doing justice. Range 
beyond range of tiark blue mountains opened on the 
view, of which the sombre billows of a heaving ocean fur- 
nisli the truest idea ; some partially cultivated, with here 
and there villages perched like eagles" nests in almost 
inaccessible situations, and others clothed with waving 
forests ; whilst bounding the distance, and stretching fur 
and wide, shot up in calm magnificence the splintered 
and glittering peaks of the mighty Himalaya, white with 
eternal snows. We became riveted to the spot, indulg- 
ing every moment in the delighted and passionate ex- 
claniations of wonderful! sublime! magnificent! Cold 
and insensible, indeed, must be tliat being who could 
gaze unmoved from the summit of the Goggar Pahur. 
A long and weary descent of many thousand feet 
brought us to our halting place in the little mountain- 
locked valley of Ramgar. H^re a Kussiah peasant 
brought us some small black trotit, strung through the 
gills on a willow withe ; arid these, with a pheasant shot 
by one of my companions, and a roaring fire in the 
Godown, repaid us for all our toils, > and enabled me tp 
enjoy one of the pleasantest evenings I ever spent in 
India. small clear stream wound through tlie bare 
valley of Ramgar, on the other side of which was a 
miserable village inhabited by miners, who fuse the 
iron ore dug from riio ^oinipg mountain. We visited 
this village, and observed the rude mode in wliich the 
dingy inhabitants cast and prepared the iron j this, 
when made into pigs, is conveyed on coedies to the 
plains, where a market for h Is ipund. On the gtreaiTv 
which flowed through this valley we observed several 
diminutive water-mills^ just b|g enough to hold a single 
person, imd in which a larfee . wheel gave a rotatory 
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motion to a coiiplo of ponderous stones. Ascending 
another lofty range by the same zig-zag process, we 
reached Peurah,#he third halting-place on the opposite 
declivity. This part, unlike the'Goggar, we found but 
little wooded, but exhibiting many large villages and 
much cultivation. As I gazett on this magnifl.c.ent 
region of the mountain and flood, I could not help 
mentally picturing what it might, and perhaps will 
some day become, under the fostering influence of Eu- 
ropean science, industry, and civilisation. I fancied the 
now almost unimproved features of nature here on their 
grandest scale, embellished Ity the liand of art^ — cities 
or towns occupying every plateau and valley — farms and 
chateaux the woody nooks and wide-sweeping declivi- 
ties — and the * sound of the church-going bell,’ connected 
with, some simple and purer worship, floating softly 
over glen and vale. Whether European colonisation be 
practicable in these mountains in any form or degree, 
and, if practicable, politic and desirable, with reference 
to tlie welfare of our empire and the security of our 
rule, seems to be a question worthy of consideration. 
The Kussiahs, or inhabitants of Kainaon, are a simple 
and inoffensive people, originally from the plains, and 
possessed of few of the characteristics of mountaineers. 
The people of the adjoining province of Gurwal are 
said to l3e a far stouter and finer ra(!C ; but both are 
immeasurably inferior to the Goorkhas of Napaul, their 
former masters, who are bold and energetic in the ex- 
treme — regular little duodecimos of manhood and spirit. 
It is a. pity we hiwe not more of these indomitable little 
heroes in our native army. They strongly attach them- 
selves to^^urftpean officers, and like our service, though 
every obstacle is, I »m told, rais(*d by tlieir own go- 
vernment to prevent their entering it. Thougli Tartar 
by race, they are, singularly enough, Hindoo by religion. 

Peurah consists of a few houses on a terrace occupying 
the brow of a mountain, and commanding a noble pro* 
spect of tlie ridge on which Alinorah stands, and the 
background of wnowy mountains. There was no fishing 
to be had lierc, at least that I could hear of, so we all 
sallied out after breakfast to make war on the birds 
and quadrupeds. Most fatiguing work 1 found it 
Grouse-shooting, I imagine, from what little I have seen 
of the amusement, thoagh tr 3 ^ing to the wind and the 
capsular ligaments, is a joke to it. Lured on by the 
cluck of the mountain partridge, you mount up field 
after field formed in terraces like Brobdignag steps, till 
your mutinous supporters seem resolved upon a strike. 
Puffing and blowing, however, you at last spring your 
chikor; up he whirs; you peril aps miss him (I was 
guilty of that solecism occasionally), and if so, down he 
plumps like a stone into a valley some two or three 
thousand feet deep, or crosses to an opposite range, and 
it is half a day’s march to get at him again. In spite, 
however, of these little difficulties, I bagged a few chikor, 
and had some otlier sport. I got several shots at 
pheasants ; but from the novelty of the game, or some 
inscrutable reason, killed none. There are many varie- 
ties of the pheasant in Kamaon*, one of a brilliant 
metallic green colour, another pied, with an enormously 
long tail ; but I saw none exactly resembling ou^s^^ the 
original of which is, I believe, from Persia. Never shall 
I forget the first sunrise and sunset at Peurah— the 
coueber and reveille of those Titans of earth, the 
Himalayan peaks— how their vast foms malted away 
in the sombre tints of eve, and with what roseate hues, 
and in what beauteous lights, the morning again revealed 
them to my sight As the dawn approached, the tips 
of the showy peaks were suffused with a delicate, lumi* 
nous, and roseate tint which gave them (their con- 
nexion With earih being imperceptible, or but dimly 
visible) the appearance of a row of Chinese lamps 
suspended high along Hie horizon. Then, as 
morning %ht becahie luoie confirmed, the giant forms 
of Jum<^trie, and other peaks slowly 

emerged, dyed With the reflected blushes of the redden- 
ing east, Whilst sbroe of the ranges immediately below, 
the snowy appeal of the darkest blue, and 


others nearer to us tipped with gold, and just catching 
the oblique rays of the rising luminary, started forth 
from this dark background in bold and splendid relief. 
Seen either in calm, in sunshine, or in storm, at the 
evening hour or in the morning light, these magnificent 
Alps of the East — before which, however, their European 
brethren must ‘hide their diminished heads’ — always 
present a different picture. On rising in the morning 
at Peurah, I found that during the night a leopard had 
endeavoured to carry off one of my mules; but this 
being resisted by the animal itself, as well as the drivers, 
who, according to tlieir own account, belaboured the 
leopard with their cudgels most vigorously, he was 
obliged to content himself with a large bite out of tho 
poor beast’s shoulder, wliich certainlywexhibited a fright- 
ful wound. The mule, however, seemed to bear his mis- 
fortune Avith much calmness, for when I went to examine 
his injuries, 1 fourjd him quietly munching jiro vender 
with his lommmred brethren. 

The nexFu«'^j^'’s journey ‘o’er hill and dale’ brought 
us to Almorali, the capital of the province, occupy- 
ing the ridge of a mountain, and* the sta&n of a small 
body of troops ; but here, for the present, I must close 
my recollections. 


MR BECKEORD AND EONTHILL. 

Kngt.ani) abounds in wonders, iund amongst these not 
the least are her small class of exceedingly rich men — 
men wliose means of splendour exceed those of sove- 
reigns of old, and who sometimes do rival these person- 
a,'e.s ill luxury and magnificence. In May of the present 
year died one of the most remarkable of the millionaires 
— William Beekford. The lovers of history knew Mr 
Beckford as the sou of that Lord Mayor who excited 
so mueii remark in the time of the early mi nisteruU 
troubles of George IJL’s reign, by the bold mann/sr in 
which he voplied to an ungracious public speech of the 
king reflecting upon the loyalty of the city of London. 
The lovers of literature knew him as the author of the 
Oriental tale of V athek, a work exhibiting extraordinary 
powers of impressive writing in the department of 
fiction, but which was nearly the sole fruit of his 
genius. The tribe of artists and connoisseurs were 
equally Avell acquainted with tfie name of Beckford as 
that of the greatest collector of works of art in his day. 
To his own equals in rank and affluence alone was Mr 
Beckford little known ; hut this was beiiause of his 
singularly recluse habits. He was a hermit of intellec- 
tual refinement, content to be alone with books 4ind 
works of art for ever. 

It appears that the Lord Mayor Beckford was not a 
merchant, as might be presumed from his occupying 
the civic chair of the metropolis, but a man of fortune, 
whose connexion with the city was purely of a political 
nature. He inherited vast estates in Jammea, of which 
islariv^'. his grandfather had been governor. The descent 
of the family has been traced into a decayed line of 
ancient English gextry. The mother of the subject of 
this notice was Maria Hamilton, a granddaughter of 
James, sixth Earl of Abercorn. Mr Beckford was 
born in Seiftember 1760, and succeeded to the vast 
property of his fatlier, said to be worth a hundrad thou- 
sand a-year, Avhile only ten years of age. His eduettr 
tion was all that could be required for bringiftg such 
faculties as liis into the highest state of peifection. He 
became a proficient in the knowled^ of the classical 
languages, and, besides, acquainted himself with five of 
tliose of modern Europe, in three of which he could 
write like the most refined native. He studied music 
under Mozart, architecture Under Bit Willm Cham- 
bers, and drawing under one of the firtfl; artiste of Ids 
day. At eighteen we find him in Eratice^utering into 
the highest literary society. ^ He wa^ 
to Voltaire, of whose ghastly skeletOn-like aspect he 
had the most vivid recbflectiou. The aged philosopher 
laid bis hand on his,head at parting* saying, ‘I give 
you the blessing of a very did man.* At home Mr 
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Beckford was on intimate terms with the Earl of 
Chatham and his son, and other eminent persons on the 
liberal side. 

His first literary effort was a jeu d'esprit, entitled 
Memurs of Extraordinary Painters, Having overheard 
j the old housekeeper at Fonthill making the strangest 
blunders in describing the pictures to visitors, he 
thought of drawing up a sort of catalogue embodying, 
or rather exaggerating her absurdities, and this for the 
purpose of being used as a guide by strangers, not one 
of whom in a hundred had the slightest acquaintance 
with the names of real artists. To quote himself,^'* 

‘ The book was soon on the tongues of all the domestics. 
Many were the quotations current upon the merits of 
Og of Basan anc^Watersouchy of Amsterdam. Before 
a picture of Rubens or Murillo, there was often a 
charming dissertation upon the pencil of the Herr 
Sucrewasscr of Vienna, or that great Italian artist 
Blunderbussiana of Venice. I used to listen unobserved, 
until I was ready to kill myself with laughing at the 
autlicritics qi^ted to the squires and farmers of Wilts, 
who took all m gospeli’ 

He was but twenty-two years of age when he com- 
posed his wondrous tale of Vathek, iu Frcncli, ‘ at one 
sitting of throe nights and two days.’ 'i’iie beauty of 
some of the descriptions in this tale, and the dreary 
grandeur of its close, iu a hall of everlasting torment, 
stamp it as a produclron of the highest genius. It 
seems strange that one who could write so well, sliould 
have written no more in the same style. The work was, 
nevertheless, little known to the English public till a 
translation was published in London in 1815, W'ehave 
the author's own authority that th(j composition of 
Vathek, performed as it was without intervening sleep 
or rest, and productive, as it must have been, of extra- 
ordinary excitement, made him extremely ill. Mr Beck- 
ford was perhaps too much a student to be an active 
author. lie gave himself almost entirely up for years 
to reading, and the cultivation of his taste for works of 
art. The eflbcts of years devoted by a powerful mind to 
constant study, were most remarkable. He seemed to 
be acquainted with all the principal authors that ever 
wrote, and of his own vast collection of books, scarce 
one did not contain renuirks written by him. 

At an early period of life, Mr Beckford married Lady 
Margaret Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Ahoyne, by 
whom he was left a widower at twenty-six, with turn 
daugliters. He formed no other alliance. Much of this 
period of his life was si)ent in France, with most of 
whdse contemporary great men he became acquainted. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, also shared in his affections. 
His observations on these countries were preserved in a 
series of letters which was published near the end of his 
life. At Cintra, in Portugal, lie for some time established 
his residence, building in one of the loveliest spots of 
that beautiful region a fairy palace, the first of his won- 
drous creations in stone and lime. Byron alludes to this 
beautiful, but now ruined mansion, iu his Childe Harold : 

Thero thou, too, Vathek I England's wealthiest son. 

Once formed thy paradise, as not a>varo 

When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 

Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to^Shun. 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure pl^n 
Beneath yon mountain's euer-beauteous brow : 

But now, as if a thing unblest by umn, 

Thy fairy dwelling Is as lone as thou I 
Horo giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide ; 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vaiii are the pleasaunoos on earth supplied ; 

Swept into wrecks anon by Time’s ungentle tl4s. 

During the troubles in the Peninsula, Mr Beckford 
abandoned this residence and returned to England, 
whenehe sot^ applied himself to the business which of 
aB ethers he most loved, that of building, adorning, and 

the better part of 
in rearing and ;8phig out his palace at 



by^ Cyihui Bedding, in the Nsffi 


Fonthill, in Wiltshire^ This estate had been purchased 
by his father, of whom it is told that, hearing one day 
of the confiagration of the mansion ^ioh stood upon 
it, he cooUy said, ‘ W%11, let it be rebuilt which was 
done at the enormous expense of L.240,000. The luxu- 
rious Vathek, dissatisflba with tlie site, which was low, 
determined to abandon it, and rebuild upon one more 
elevated. When this was effected, tl^ mayor's costly 
mansion was sold for the value of the^ mat^alf — nine 
thousand pounds. The construction of the new edifice 
was conducted by the solitary and self-absorbed enthu- 
siast with an energy highly characteristic. *At one 
time every cart and wagon in the district were pressed 
into the service, though all the agricultural labour of 
the country stood still. At another, even the royal 
works of St George’s Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, 
that 460 men might be employed night and day on 
Fonthill Abbey. These men were made to relieve each 
other by regular watches ; and during the longest and 
darkest nights of winter, the astonished traveller might 
see the tower rising under their hands, the trowel and 
torch being associated for that purpose. This must 
have had a very extraordinary appearance ; and we are 
told that it was another of those exhibitions which Mr 
Beckford was fond of contemplating. He is represented 
as surveying the work thus expedited, the busy levy of 
masons, the high and giddy dancing of the lights, and 
the strange effects produced upon the architecture and 
woods below, from one of the eminences in the walks, 
and wasting the coldest liours of Decraber darkness in 
feasting his sense with this display of almost super- 
human power.’”^ ** ^ 

In 1807 the mansion was su^ciently far advanoted 
to accommodate its founder. Now it was that * Eng- 
land’s wealthiest son’ seemed entitled to say, 

Yon palace, whose brave turret tops, 

Over tlie atately wood survey the copse, 

Promiseth, if bought, a wished place of rest. 

A palace it might not have been improperly called, for 
inside and out it was a structure of surpassing splen- 
dour; no bit of gingerbread, like Horace Walpole’s 
villa at Twickenham, but a reproduction in solid stone 
of the Iveautiful proportions of the best times of Gothic 
architecture. The most striking feature was the prin- 
ciptd tower, which, rising to an immense height from 
tlie centre, was visible, above the trees that embosomed 
the remainder of the abbey, at a distance of twenty 
miles. This Mr Beckford had been induced to build in 
consequence of the temptation presented by the elevated 
situation, and from a love he had for extensive prospects, 
the enjoyment of which was placed within his power 
by the favour of nature in bestowing upon him extra- 
ordinary eyesight. Four lines of building radiated from 
the tower, so as to form the outline of a l^tin cross ; but 
all monotony of effect was effectually precluded by the 
various heights of the four limbs, the mixture of turrets 
amongst pinnacles, and the contrast of round with 
square towers. The park and pleasure-grounds were 
laid out ydth consummate art, in order to oonstitnte, 
either by themselves, or in connexion with the abbey, 
landscapes of the most delightful description. ]^?oceed- 
ing to the interior, the visitor selected, as most worthy 
cf notice amongst its hundred apartments, the Great 
Western Hall, the two galleries called St Michaers and 
King Edwjtrd’s, which, being in a line with each other, 
could at any Ume be thrown into one grand vista ; the 
two yellow drawing-rooms, the sanctuary, the oratory, 
the nunnery, &c. 

These rooms being hung 'vvdth silks and damaAks of 
the richest dye, adorned with choice pictures of the 
great masters, stored With the rarest objects of virtHf 
and filled with valuable books and funfiture, formed a 
whole which was magnificent and indescnbable. The 
mulUoned windows were fmbelUshed with stained i^lass, 
^ l^yarites, 
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C(dumns crept up the sides of endless galleries, and 
then spread themselves out in network tracery over- 
head. As for th^ excellence of the paintings, it is 
cient to mention that one, a Maflona hy Raphael, was 
afterwards purchased by the trustees of our National 
Gallery for no less a sum than five thousand guineas. 
His anxiety to possess himself of first-rate specimens 
of art, was shown when he offered M. Angersteiu 
L.20,000 for a picture now in the National Gallery, 
painted by Del Piombo. The cabinets of kings and 
princes at homo and abroad had been ransacked to sup- 
ply the collection of rarities a^Fonthill. Vases of exqui- 
site workmanship; cups, salvers, and other articles 
wrought in precious metal; carvings in ivory, sculp- 
tured gems; these, and a thousand objects of vjdue 
and curiosity, a few of which we will now particu- 
larise, glittered on the tables or enriched the cabinets. 
Amongst this ‘fouth’ of estimable things were com- 
prised original drawings by Poussin ; a mounted Nautilus 
upon an ivory plinth, carved by Benvenuto Cellini ; a 
vase of a single Hungarian topaz, intended as a marriage 
present by the same artist ; a hookah set with precious 
stones, formerly the property of Tippoo Saib ; a cirystal 
cabinet that had belonged to Poi)e Paul V. ; a painted 
cabinet designed by Holbein for Henry VII. ; six carved 
ebony chairs, once possessed by Cardinal Wolsey, &c. 
The collection of china was very extensive. The pas- 
sion for heaping up nick-nacks of this kind is known to 
be one of a powerful nature, when it has been once in- 
dulged ; but it is scarcely credible that a man of sense and 
taste could be found who would go on year after year in- 
creasing his ‘Stock of crockery, until one room actually 
contained upwards of* 2400 dislies of foreign china I It 
is gratifying to know that the sleeping apartment of the 
owner of Fonthill was a perfect contrast to the splendour 
around. His bedroom was small, with diminutive wf u- 
dows, and suj jplied with no means of warmth ; his 
coucli was narrow, and without bangings. 

If the reader, after being made acquainted with the 
splendours of h'onthill, should inquire what i)rovision 
had been made for the comfort of its occupants, he would 
find that its domestic arrangements bad been grievously 
neglected. In fact, from first to last, its efifect as a Avork 
of art, some w’ould say as a show-place, had been studied 
to the exclusion of meaner considerations. Of all its 
multitude of rooms, but eighteen were sleeping apart- 
ments, and not one of these had a dressing-room at- 
taciied. The inconveniences of nearly the whole number, 
arising from want of ligdit or of ventilation, or from 
being perched at a fatiguing height in the great tower, 

I almost disqualified them for the purposes to wdiicli they 
i were applied. Soon after its celebrated founder quitted 
the abbey, this lofty tower fell with nn awful crash in 
the night of the 21st of December 1825, destroying in 
its fall a considerable part of the edifice below. Tlic base 
had not been made strong enough to support the vast 
superincumbent weight, and a catastrophe of this kind 
had long been predicted Happily, no one was hurt by 
the accident. It is reported that when news of what 
had liappenod was taken to the former owner of Font- 
hill, he replied, with a sang froid worthy of his father, 

‘ Well, the tower has paid its possessor a greater com- 
pliment than ever it did to me. I had it for nearly 
twenty years, and during all that time it neither bowed 
nor courtesied.’ * 

The pride that seeks its ancestry among the great of 
former times, evidently exercised much influence over 
Mr ]^ckford*s mind. Though he had little to boast of on 
his other’s Bide» through his mother he claimed descent 
' from kings and princes. The lustre of a lineage thus 
centred in the son, no ray of which foil upon the father, 
was studioiisliy emblazoned throughout his dwelling. It 
blazed every window in conspicuous colours* whilst 
bis wafls, both inside and out, were incrusted witti coats 
of armour and heraldic bearings. One of his immemse 
galleries was built fw the ex^ purpose of comme- 
moratihg the naiu0S of those individuals amongst his. 
ancestry who Imdl %eeti Kuights of the Garter. He 


claimed to have the singular distinction of Iwing de- 
scended from all the barons (of whom any issue re- 
mained) who extorted the great charter of our liberties 
from King John -at Runnymede. One entire pile of 
building was erected to notify this fact. 

The fotal cost of the buildings at Fonthill, according 
to Mr Beckford's own statement, was about L.2 73,000 : 
if to this sum be added tlie expense his father had been 
at in erecting the former mansion, in pulling dovm the 
parish churcli, which stood within his park, and re- 
building it at another placte, we cannot suppose that 
less than lialf a million was spent at this spot, where 
now there is no mansion of any kind in existence. Ex- 
cessiA'^e expenditure and the unfavourable decision of a 
litigation resj)ccting some of bis Wqst India projicrty, 
determined Mr Beckford, in 1822, to part Avith Font- 
hill, and retire to some less costly abode. The estate 
and mansion wore bought at L.;330,()0l> by n gentle- 
man of th e^ amc of Farqnhar, asIio had realised a 
large forttSS in India. On that occasion the house 
was throAvn opbn to the public, with a view to the sale 
of its numerous articles of virjii, and ’Vor some time 
it was resorted to by immense crowds. The curiosity 
was undoubtedly the greater, that the proprietor had 
hitherto lived in it in studious retirement, and never 
alloAved any striingers to be admitted even to bis 
grounds, i’or some years jirevious to his death Mr 
Beckford resided at Bath, wl^ere he again indulged 
his taste for building, in crowning an eminence with 
another tower not far from the house in which he 
lived. Here, surrounded by his choicest works of art, 
Avhicli ho bad saved from the wreck, he continued 
those recluse habits for which he had always been 
remarkable, and Avhicli made him all but totally inac- 
cessible. One i)erson, who seems to have been admitted 
to his society, reports that his conversation was as cor- 
rec^t and degant as liis writings, abounding in anecdotes 
of the great men of the last century whom he had 
known personally. In his latter years he again took 
up the i)en, and gave to the world ‘ Recollections of an 
Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaqa and Batalbii,* 
a journey which he performed in 1795. One of the last 
events of a gratifying nature in his history was the 
union of his daughter’s son, thc^ Marquis of Douglas, to 
the daughter of a sovereign house of Germany, Mary of 
Baden. Such an alliance must have Ixjen extremely 
pleasing to one who had so keen a relish for ancestral 
honours. 

At length, after upwards of sixty years of mature 
life spent in unlimited indulgence of the iiighest intel- 
lectiml tastes, this singular man meets the common 
fate ; suggesting the verse of Gray — 

The boast of iieraldry, the iwmp of i>ower, 

And all that beauty, all that wcaltli e’er gaA'c, 

Await alike the iaovitable hour ; 

The paths of glory load but to the grave. 


CHEAF COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 

We have pleasure in adverting to the several pub- 
lishing enterprises nowon foot for the wider dillasioii 
of original 'or copyright books. The portion of the 
public which we address cannot, we l^lieve, be Over- 
informed "With regard to the m^ans which exist for be- 
coming possessed of a collection of books— a petaOnal or 
family library — consisting not of works in an anUquated 
taste, which they would little regard, but of books by 
modern and living authors, conimuiiicating knowledge 
in its most approved forms, or cofly^eying sHch produc- 
tions of fancy as the feelings of breathia^ men carl re- 
i^nd to. Foremost in the Hst standa M 
Home and Colonial Librctry^ eomnukiced in the latter 
part of 1843, and Of which volnzhei almdy 
made their appearance, 'there has heigh, in our opfision, 
no MibraryE comparable to this. It seems to ha fully 
to realise for the first time the magnificent idea of tbe 
Czar Constable, as described, ih the Idfo of Scott* and 
to be wliat his hBsoeilahy M Med to he, 
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in consequence of the erroneous typogirapliic^ wange* 
ments. Here (speaidng roundly) wha||pon stable gave 
in tvro roJumes at seven shillings, Ji; 'given in^ o?|d 
at half-a-crown. And the books— in consequence of 
I Mr Murray’s extensive possessions of literary pro- 
■ per^— are all of first-rate c^racter. Borrow ’a jpible 
in Spain, one of the most original an(i interesting 
books of personal narrative in our language ; Miss 
Rigby’s delightful betters from the Baltic ; and Irby 
and Mangles’s Travels in the Holy Land, are examples 
of the books of recent date. Drink water’s Ilistorvof 
the Siege of Gibraltar is an instance of copyrights of 
older standing. Of books altogether originai — an ele- 
ment requiring critical management, but of great im- 
portance — we have as yet but one example ; n most 
spirited, amusing, and instructive narrative of personal 
adventure in Western Barbary, by Mr Drummond Bay, 
son of the consul at Tangier. The quantity of paper 
and print given in such a case is less than in the re- 
printed books ; but still the fact shines clear, that a book 
which in ordinary csircumstancos would he published at 
twelve or foiirteeu shillings, and addressed of course 
oqiy to the affluent claAes, is in this mode presented at 
half-a-crown, so as to be accessible to a vastly larger 
body of people. We sincerely hope that this scheme 
will meet with the large encouragement which it so 
richly merits. 

Mr Knight’s V^olumcsfor all Tfeaders is a more 

daring scjieme, and one which it will be more difflciilt 
tp conduct successfully, in as far as it demands a quicker 
supply of material, and proposes to be more originaL 
The publisher has, however, large stores at command, 
i^Iedbig an unprecedented quantity of available illus- 
; factions in wood. A volume of two hundred and forty 
\ P<tgb*h-"|dhcit these are small— at one shilling, is a genuine 
bargain ; so much so, that one feels unavoidably some con- 
cern respWting tlie publisher’s profit. The first publica- 
tion is a life of William Caxton, the early English printer, 
by Mr Knight himself— an exceedingly pleasing volume, 
though hardly, we would fear, suitable to the taste of 
the large body appealed to. The second is a tasteful 
selection from the papers in tlie Lowell Oflering— an 
aimpul, as many of our readers are aware, produced by 
the factory girls of the chief manufacturing tov/n in 
America.* Eor rural bdbk-cluhs, and the libr.iries con- 
nected 'with regiments, prisons, See. a series of good 
l^ks in this form would be highly axquopriate ; and 
the Weekly Volume will serve tiic end, and obtain the 
success, if its materials shall be found adapted to popular 
taste : upon that ill will depend. 

It may not be inappropriate here to remark, that the 
earliest cheap editions of classical English books were 
Cooke’s, published about the close of the last century 
in sixpenny numbers, each embellished with a tasteful 
copper engraving. Many men now in middle life must 
have agreeable reminiscences of the w eekly treat fur- 
nished by the paternal generosity which had enabled 
them to become subscribers to Cooke’s editions. There- 
after, Walker's and Suttaby’s editipns of the British 
Classics— rival series of identical form, and that rather 
too small and of too minute typography, yet withal 
neat— contended for patronage, and met a large sale. 
In the same taste was Dove’s series, published about 
seventeen years ago. Somewjiat earlier, Mr Limbird, 
a bookseller in the Straftid, produced a series of cheap 
classics in octavo, double columns, the most economical 
form in which books can be published. They were 
Aorooly in style, but, as far as we are aware, they had 
tb^ m^rit of being the first of their genus. In simUar 
, ts^te were J ones’s editions of the classics, a seHes which 
included, however, a more voluniiUQuii class ol books. 
The- publication of cheap reprints had Jexperienqed a 
lifflL, (M in 1936 we commenced 

'^ditionst 'which, meeting 
sucpsfl, brought seversd similar series into 


; '* tkls muuial , and some speoimeiiB of its oon- 


' the fioM^ Ijncluding the. elegant one Hr Smith of 
i Eleet Street /fhe impulse thus communicated was also 

• the means qf inducing sever^ publishers, as Messrs 
f Wliittaker and Co., Mr Murray, and Mr Moxon, to 

• present various copyright books in tbeii^ possession 
! in a similar form. Gwiat benefit has tliiis been con- 

• ferred upon the public. Modern books are no longer 
t exclusive to the rich. Tradesmen an^ artisans may 

now possess th^selves of little libraries, which shall 
1 include some of the best productions of contemporary 
’ tident. It is at the same time wortliy of notice, that 
’ the vast sale of these cheap reprints, in addition to the 
large quantities of cheap periodical works, has not been 
attended by any diminution of the number of new pub- 
lications. The number of distinct books published for 
the first time in 1842 was 2193, whereas the number in 
1832 was only 1525, the aggregate value or selling 
prices in the tw'o cases being respectively L.968, and 
L.807. 

After all, is the diffusion of literature nt, or even 
near its ultimatum? We greatly suspect not. Suppose 
there is so large a sale as thirty thousand for either Mr 
Murray’s or Mr Knight’s series, what is it in compa- 
rison with the millions of tlie population of this land ? 
Only one person in a thousand has a book. Grant that 
three hundred thousand cheax) sheets ai*e circulated 
woekl 3 ', only one person in a hundred has a sheet. 
There is surely much yet to be done to bring a healthy 
and acceptable literature to all doors. And for this 
purpose we state, as our deliberate m)inion, that the 
abolition of the duty ux)ou paper, ana the unrestricted 
importation of rags from all xiarts of the world, are ne- ! 
cessary. The paper being the principal material, upon 
its cheapness almost everything depends. There is on 
this subject a prevalent fallacy, to the effl;ct that the 
reduction to be accomplished by these means is so small 
on the few sheets constituting a book, that it would 
not tell. And ' it is pointed out that the taking away 
of the du^ty would not lower the price of anj' existing 
I)eriodical.'* It is not considered how greatly the price 
of ijax)er affects a chea]) work, or how, wdiile existing 
works remain priced as before, the savings thus effected, 
and the temptation of a cheai)er article, are apt to 
engender new sx>eculations, in which the benefit of the 
reduction is fuli^^ realised by tlie public. 

occasional notes. 

NEW USES OF INDIA-RUBBER. 

Aboitt three years ago (No. 453 of our former series) 
we published an account of this interesting substance, 
detailing its history, the manner in which it is obtained 
from the various trees that yield it, and the uses to 
which it was then applied. At that time its chief and 
almost only use was in the manufacture of Macintosh’s 
waterproof cloth, the fabrication of some surgical appa- 
ratus in Avhich elasticity and pliability were the objects 
desired, the rubbing out of black-lead pcnmlrmarks 
from paper, and a few otiier minute and unim^rtsnt 
applications. Now, however, this substance is em- 
ployed ill some highly important branches of our manu- 
factures, and has become a valuable ^ent in the arts 
and sciences — ^showing what an extensive field the rapid 
advance of science may open up for the appliance of 
materials hitherto considered as next to useless. From 
its peculiaf elasticity, its impernie, ability to air and 
water, itf being soluble only in naphtha, and from its 
great durability, it has been successfiifiy employed in 
the fabrication of various clbtlis, beiges that qf Mac- 
intosh ; for airrCushiGns, safety-b^ and jackotaj liga^ , 
meats and bandages for gloves, stockings, brac^, and { 
other articles of dreps ; for boots^, stopp^S for bottles, 
and numerous other purposes. TVitti th^ ap|diances 
most of nor readers nmy be fai^iliar ; but fe^ ntfty 
know, or be employod^as 

a pavemont n^latebms, lobbi^ and, the 

it iS i^pV^ing m <x?nktructidn-^^ 
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te^isirely in the fitting np of our men-of-war. The 
Elastiq Pavement Company have lately erected ma- 
chinery for the preparation of the material for these 
important purposes, and can prince it, it seems, at a 
price sufficiently moderate to admit of its general adop- 
tion. * 

As a pavement for stables, the caoutchouc prepara- 
tion is said to bp unequalled, preventing tlie lodging of 
stale matters, and their consequent noxious exhala- 
tions; requiring little litter; and preserving the knees 
and other parts of the horse from injuries which are apt 
to be received in stone-pavell stables. By a little pre- 
caution, the ammonia, which now exhales to tlie injury 
of the horses’ health, may be collected and sold as a 
manure, at from two to three pounds per horse per 
annum. The stables of the commissioners of Woolwich 
dockyard have been paved with this material for up- 
wards of two years, and are allowed to be superior in 
point of cleanliness, freedom from smell, and healthiness, 
to what they were previous to the laying down of the 
elastic pavement. It has also been laid down in the 
Admirdty courtyard, and the carriage entrance court 
to Windsor Castle, where it has given much satisfaction. 
* With respect to its application to marine purposes,* 
says the Railway Gazette, ‘a life-boat is now being 
constructed on the company’s premises (thirty-four feet 
length of keel, and twelve breadth of beam), which, with 
the exception of the keel and some iron braces, will 
be entirely formed of India-rubber and cork planking. 
She will weigh b»t one ton and a half, an ordinary life- 
boat weighing three tons ; and it is the opinion of all 
naval men aiffi engineers wlio have seen her, that it will 
be almost impossible to sink her under ordinary circum- 
stances, and that, when driven on a rock by the action 
of the ivavea, she will rebound like a ball, without frac- 
ture. It is also proposed to use the caoutchouc pre- 
paration for an inner lining between the guns in ■war- 
vessels, to prevent the efi'ect.s of splinters ; for hammock 
nettings and hulv arks, to save the crew from canister, 
grape, &c. ; and for other useful though less obvious 
imrposes.’ 

Such are tlie numerous purposes to which human 
ingenuity can apply a single, and to all appearance an 
insignificant substance — the exuded sap of a tree ; show- 
ing that science not only supplies our more obvious 
wants, but creates others, and calls into use hitherto 
neglected materials to supply them. Nothing in nature 
is useless ; if we cannot now .see its value, let us rest 
assured that the time will come for its profitable appli- 
cation. 

PTONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF PICTURES. 

A large package of pictures was lately burnt witliout 
apparent cause, while in the course of being transported 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. The incident 
suggests to us to remark, that there is considerable 
reason for believing oil-paintings to be amongst the 
articles liable to spontaneous combustion. In the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, January 1821, is a com- 
munication from Mr James Gullan of Glasgow, stating 
the following facts Having sold a respectable spirit- 
dealer a parcel of sample-bottles, I sent them to him 
packed in an old basket, the bottom of which was much 
broken. To prevent the bottles from fidling through, I 
put across the bottom of the basket a piece old pack- 
ing-sheet, which had lain long about the warehouse, 
which was an oil and colour one, and was besmeared 
with different kipds of vegetable oil. About six or 
eight weeks after, the gentleman informed me that my 
•oily cloth and basket had almost set his warehouse on 
fire. The basket and cloth had been thrown behind 
some spirit-casks pretty much confined from the air, 
and about mid-day he was alarmed by a smell bf fire. 
Having tno^ed away the ^ in the direction where 
the smoke issued, he iaw the basket and cloth in a blaze. 
This fact may be a hint to persons in public 
wotks, where galipoll, rmseed, or Uhseed oUs are used 
in their asit is an esfibblished fact (though 


not* generally kpown), that these vegetable^Oils used on 
cloths, yarn, owwool, in the process of dyeing, and con- 
fined for a time from the open air, are very apt to occa- 
sion spontaneous fire/ Eloor-clotb, and rags used in 
cleaning oil, are mentioned by Mr Booth, lecturer on 
chemistry,* as amongst forty various articles ascertained 
to 1^ liable to spontaneous combustion ; and there was 
an instance of this phenomenon at Lyons in 1815, where 
the material was cloth containing oil. Oil pictures being 
an association of oil with cloth, and nearly the same 
substance as floor-clotli, and this consideration being 
taken in connexion with the actual burning of a pack- 
age of pictures without any extcnuil cause that could 
be detected, we can scarcely doubt that spontaneous 
ignition may befall this class of works of art. The 
knowledge of this fact, if it be one, cannot but be of 
importance to the public, both as suggesting precau- 
tionary measures, and preventing blame" being cast on 
parties nofc^rly liable to it. 

THE WINES OF PAl.ESTINE. 

An American chemist, Profe?=«3or Ilitcdicock of Am- 
herst College, has had the curiosity to obtain, at consi- 
derable pains, specimens of eight or ten of the wines 
produced in Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, in order 
to ascertain if they contain alcohol. The professors of 
the abstinence cause have, as is well known, asserted 
and emi)loy(::d a considerable aimount of learning to 
prove that the wines sy)oken of in Scripture included 
none of this material. The learned professor bethought 
him of trying if any light could be thrown upon this 
question by direct experiment upon the wines of tlipse^ 
countries, and lie accordingly had specimens sent to; 
him by a Smyrna missionary. Let it not he supposed 
that he aimed at injuring the temperance principie. 
Jt appears that he is a votary of that principle, and 
only wished to ascertain tlie truth. However this be, 
the result is unfavourable to tbc theory maintained by 
the author of ‘ Anti-Bacchus ’ and other well-meaning 
writers. These wines contain from 10 to nearly 18 per 
cent, of alcohol. I’rofessor Hitchcock expresses his 
belief that there can here be no fallacy from any change 
in tlie constitution of the wines since ancient times, 
seeing that the climate has undergone no alteration, 
and the wines continue to be made in the ordinary 
manner from the pure juice of the grape. 

The abstinence cause is a noble one, resting on sound 
and incontestable arguments of simple expediency. It 
never can be the better of any attempt to support it 
by arguments which arc inconsistent with truth. Enough 
for it, that it pleads for virtues most unequivocably 
desirable in the present age, and wJiich conduce to 
the support and nurture of all good tendencies in our 
nature. 


BRIDGET PATHLOW. 

t A TALE. 

To work out an honest purpose, in spite of opposition, 
misfortune, penury, taking no heed of scorn, no heed 
of ridicule; tb say that you who now despise shall yet 
respect, you who scorn shall yet have benefit ; to say 
these things and do them, is to present human iiattire 
in a form which sooner or later must obtain universal 
sympathy. In this virtue a world of hope lies 
even for tlie meanest ; for, in being honest to 
we create a power of honestly serving others. 

In the town of Lincoln there 
man of the name of Pathlow, who, havi^ 
army, had retired at the close of th^ war 
pension. He belonged to what is commimly 
good family, was proud of this relattoilship, and hav- 
ing dissipated his little patrimony, macle an ill- 
assorted marriage, liad ehtolEed the army, not with the 
desire to serve, but as the only means he had of finding 

* See the Journal, 4^^ 
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to-day or to-mortow’s bread. After mapy struggles^be- 
poverty and pride, debt and disgraoe, he settled in 
Lincoln, when he was some years past middle lifb. Here 
tlie old course was run. Fine houses were taken, fine 
appearances made ; but these, unlike the three degrees 
of comparison, did rather begin with the largest and 
end with the smallest ; so that, when our t^e com- | 
inencesy the fine house, in the finest street, had dwindled 
into a mean habitation, that could only boast its neigh- 
bourhood to the minster, where, shadowed by some 
antique trees, and within sound of the minster’s bell, it 
was the birthplace of Bridget Pathlow. 

Tliere were two brothers several years older than 
Bridget, born before Pathlow had settled in Lincoln, 
and on whose education he had spent cdl available 
means ; fbr, as he had great promises from great rela- 
tions, he destined them to be gentlemen. Besides these 
two, Bridget had another brother, some years younger 
than herself, who, being born like her during the poverty 
and ill-fortunes of the parents, was looked upon with no 
favourable or loving eye. 

Whilst the elder brothers were better clad, well 
taught Inditing pleasant epistles to far-off relations, 
poor Tom and Bridget Pathlow were the household 
drudges. To do dirty work, to repel needy credi- 
tors, to deny with the prompted lie, to steal along the 
streets, and, with the heart’s blood in her face, to hear 
the unpaid tradesmen dkihonour her liither’s name ; to 
sit by the fireless hearth, or by the window to watch 
her fkther’s return, who, urged for money, would per- 
haps keep from home whole nights, having first told 
Bridget that he should not return alive ; to watch 
through tliose hours of mental jjain, and yet in this 
very loneliness, in these childish years, to have one 
never failing belief of being by self-help not always so 
very sorrowful or so despised, surely made this young 
child no unworthy dweller under the shadow of the olden 
ndnster. Tom was not half so resolute as Bridget, nor 
BO capable of endurance. 

elder brothers left home when Bridget and Tom 
were not more than eleven and eight years old. No 
love had been fostered between these elder and younger 
chlidren; yet in the heart of Bridget much love was 
garnered. Now that they were alone, the chiJ drOn were 
iiibre together, the household di'udgery was shared be- 
ttreen them, as well as the cares and sorrows of their 
mi^rable home, and the stolen play round the minster 
aisles, where many, who despised the parents, said kind 
words to the children. Designing her for some humble 
employment, where the weekly gain of two or three 
shillings would supply the momentary want, Captain 
Pathlow (as he was called) denied Bridget any better 
education than such as was afforded by a school, the 
weekly fees of which were sixpence; but she had a 
kind friend in an old glass-stainer, who lived hard by, 
and another in his son, a blind youth, who was allowed 
to play upon the minster organ. As a return to this 
poor youth for some few lessons^ in organ -playing, 
Bridget would carry home each evening tlic key of a 
little postern door (which a kind prebend had lent 
him), and by which private access was gained to the | 
cloisters. So often did Bridget carry back that key, 
that at last, becoming a sort of privileged person, 
she was allowed to come through the garden, which, 
shadowed by the cloister walls, 1^ pleasant before the 
prebend’s quaint study window. The old man, looking 
pp often from his book, and remembering that In Lin- 
emn her father’s name was linked to all meanness 
imd disgrace, would wonder to see her push back 
fStpih the overhanging boughs the lipe apples, or the 
luscious grapes, untouched, untasted ; so, judging from 
spiali things, he took to heart that this poor Brid^ had 
sf of nobleness about her. From this time he ob- 
her tele narrowly. Hurrying across the garden, 
(particularly if the shadows of 
iifiemttllr low) to look at one piece Cf v^d-carring, 
uWh, pKUiect^ng. from the old< cloister w^ locked 
lilfht like the drooxdng ivy it mimideed^ 


One night the old man questioned her, and said he 
should hke to be her friend, to have her taught^ to serve 
her. j 

‘I thank you muc^fysir,^ said she; ‘but if *she | 

stopped abruptly. 

‘If what, Bridget?* * 

‘ If I cpuld sew, or earn ’ she stopped agdn. 

‘Well,* said the old man smiling, ‘I see you are a 
good girl, Bridget. There are, if I remember what 
my housekeeper said, six Holland shirts to make, 
which * 

‘ I will do them. To-mbrrow night I will come ; for 
I have a purpose to serve which will make me work 
with a ready finger.* 

She was gone before the old man could answer. The 
morrow and the morrow’s night saw that i)Oor child 
plying the quick needle, whilst brother Tom guarded 
the chamber door, lest a gleam of the candle should 
betray the solitary and liidden task. 

Unknown to Bridget, the worthy prebend made to 
Captain Pathlow an offer of serving his child. But 
this offer was repulsed with bitter scorn. * He had rich 
relations,* he said, ‘who could serve Bridget, without 
her being a pauper. For the rest, no one had a right to 
interfere.* 

Bridget was henceforth forbidden even to quit thq 
house. But the six fine Holland shirts were at length 
completed, and carried home ; Tom returning the happy 
bearer of a bright shining piece of gold. This was soon 
laid out. In what ? Bridget knew best, for she still 
worked on by niglit. , 

Returning homo late one evening, the fatheiiiobserved 
the gleaming light from the lone garret window, and 
creeping upon the two children unseen, not only para- 
lysed them with fear, but holding in the candle’s tlame 
the diligent work of many weeks, the fruition of that 
child’s earliest desire, that fruit of an honest purpose — 
no dainty piece of needlework was it, but tlie drawn 
image, leaf by leaf, of the curious carving — burnt it to 
ashes. 

‘ If you can work,’ he said fiercely, ‘ there are milliners 
in liincoln who want errand girls. Ha ! ha 1 two shillings 
a-weok will add ale to our night’s meal !’ 

The girl was only saved from this destiny by the 
arrival one Saturday, during dinner time, of a very large 
letter sealed with black, which, being opened, was 
found to have come from the elder brother, who, stating 
the death of an uncle, advised that Bridget should be 
sent immediately upon a speculative visit to the wido^^ed 
aunt. This was food of a right kind to Pathlow ; he 
began its digestion immediately. ‘ You must say good 
words for us, Bridget — good words. Hint that a suit 
of clothes, or a five-pound note, will be acceptable to 
me, and a new silk gown to your mother ; and, in short, 
an^hing.* 

The girl’s few miserable clothes were soon packed 
within one narrow box, a letter written to the guard of 
the coach, which was to convey her from London into 
the western provinces, to say that her relation would 
pay at the end of the journey. Dear Tom parted with 
a copy on paper of that rare carving, laid secretly 
on the prebend’s reading-desk, and on the morrow 
after the letter came, Bridget saw the last glimpse of 
Lincoln minster. Her eldest brother — he who had 
written thr letter — lived in London, a gay, apparently 
rich gentleman, studying, it was said, for a physician, if 
study he ever did ; but as Bridget had been forewarned 
not to make her appearance at his lodgings during the 
day, she was forced to stop tUl night canie within the 
garret chamber assigned to her at the inn where the ' 
coach had stayed. With that apdlo^ for a trunk- 
small as it was, it would have hold the wardrobes 
of three Bridgets— mounted on the burly shoulders of 
a herculean porter, the gl|rl her brother’s homo. 
She had expected to see nah. apartments, but none so 
rich as these, where, surrounded by all the semblance 
[of aristowaHc li^ her brother lajr stretched u|X)n a 
sofa sipping his wine, and reading lie evening paper. 
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* Well,* was hi« greeting, ‘ you’re come j’ and then he 
went on with his raper. 

These words feu chill upon the girl’s lieart ; but she 
knew she WM his sister, and ij^e knelt to kiss him. 
* Dear Kichard, dear brother, I have so counted on this 
hour. They all send their love ; 'tom, and Saul, and ’ 

‘ There, that’ll do. Go and sit down. These things 
are low ; you must forget them all. But, faugh \ how 
you’re dressed I Did any one see you as you came in ?’ 

The answer was satisfactory : so the reading went on. 

‘You must forget these Lincoln people altogether,’ 
he said after a while ; ‘ you ate going to be a lady, and 
the memory of poverty sits ill upon such. Mind, I 
warn you to have a still tongue. For the rest, make 
yourself comfortable; say black is black, and white 
white. A very good maxim, I assure you, for a depen- 
dent’ 

‘ Can happiness come from such belief, or future 
good ?’ asked Bridget. ‘ Can ’ 

‘ There, that’ll do ; I never discuss points with cliil- 
dren. Talk the matter over with the next maid-ser- 
vant, or reserve it for private meditation when you are 
upon the top of the coach.’ 

Bridget had little to say after this, and a late hour 
of that same night found her journeying to the western 
province, where her widowed relation dwelt. At length, 
on the second morning after leaving London, she found 
herself in a country town, in a gay street, standing upon 
a scrupulously clean step, knocking upon a very bright 
knocker, not only for her own admittance, but for that 
of the scantily-freighted box. A demure-looking ser- 
vant appeared, who, taking in to her mistress the intro- 
ductory letter wdiicl# the elder Pathlow had indited, 
being, as he had said, the fishing- hook whereby to catch 
the fish, left the IJncoln girl to a full hour’s doubt as to 
whether she should have to retrace her way to Lincoln, 
or be received as the poor dependent. It s'eemed that 
her unexpected arrival had created mueli discussion; 
for loud voices were heard in a neighbouring parlour. 
The dispute, rising into a storm, was only stayed by 
Bridget’s being ordered into the presence of the bereaved 
widow, who, &ing of substantial form, sat in a capa- 
cious chair, with a plentiful flow of lawn before her 
weeping face. She was surrounded by several relatives, 
each of whom had children to recommend ; but wishing 
to exhibit her power, and triumph over their greedy 
expectlitiona, she rose, and throwing herself upon the 
astonished girl’s neck, made visible election of a depen- 
dent. Foil^ in their purpose, the relations disappeared. 
The widow, like a child pleased with a toy, made for 
a wliile much of the i>oor Lincoln girl : old dresses 
were remodelled, old bonnets cunningly trimmed, bygone 
fashions descanted on, till, to crown the whole, the 
girl wished back her Lincoln rags, rather than walk 
the streets to be gazed at by every passer-by. In 
this matter there was no appeal ; there never is against 
dogged self-opinion or selfish cunning. Pleased with 
having one on whom to wreak a world of spite, the 
widow soon changed her first show of kindness to taunts, 
reproaches proportionate to the loneliness and depen- 
dence of the child. Months went by without one soli- 
tary gleam of happiness, for books or learning were for- 
bidden ; added to all this, too, were perpetual secret 
letters from her home, urging her to send money. But 
tliere was no meanness in Bridget ; she coojd endure, 
but not crav^ unworthily. Things had gone on thus 
for a twelvemonth, when one winter’s day tlie widow 
eame back after a week’s absence a gay bride, and that 
same night Bridget was sent back on her way to Lia- 
"coln, with live Aillings in her iKKiket over and above 
the coach hire. 

Bridget had a frUow-paiaenger, who, having travelled 
far, and being young, and troubled with a child, was 
much pleased vrith t^e thou^d little kindnesses that 
the giri toftniaaed, before the jtmmey to I^ondon 
was epd^ a vaiit friendship was established between i 
They pwr^d irith much regret ; for, to one like j 
Bridget* so fone^; jiO d^titute of friends, the mere sem^ | 


blance of kindnys was a treasure in itself. She had sat 
some time in thi ofiSce waiting for the Lincoln ooacli-— 
not without comfort, for the book-keeper had stirred up 
the office fire, and, suspecting her scanty purse, had sup- 
plied her with a glass of warm ale and a toast^when a 
pale but respectable-looking man entered, and saying 
that he was the husband of Bridget’s fellow-passenger, 
had come to offer her the comfort of his home for a day 
or so, as a returfi for her kiudness to his wife and child. 
After some little deliberation Bridget accepted the offhr, 
for she dreaded to return borne without having written 
to say that she was coming; so an hour afterwards 
Bridget sat with the baby on her knee by the side of 
her fellow-passenger, in a comfortable second-tloor room 
in a street leading from Long Acre.. Never was such 
a tea prepared as on this memorable night, never such 
a hearth, never such a baby, never such .a happy young 
wife, never such a wondering Bridget ; for here seemed 
the visible ggesenee of all riches her heart had ever 
craved ; here, i.» this working-chamber of a Long Acre 
herald-painter. ' Here, too, without wealth, was the 
power of mind made visible; here, in this chamber 
of the artisan. A few cheap books nicely arranged, a 
few prints, rich panelled escutcheons, and cunning tra- 
cery, that brought to mind old things in Ijincoln min- 
ster, covered the walls. These things stood out like 
the broad wTitten words of hope and perseverance. 

Bridget had never been so htippy. Oh the morrow a 
letter was despatched ; but the answer was one of bitter 
reproach, harsh tiireats. It bore no invitation to return ; 
and when it said that Tom had left Lincoln, Brhlget 
had no desire to do so. The stay of a few days was 
lengthened into one of months; for when her good 
friends knew her history — all of it, saving her love 
of art— they could but pity, which pity ripening into 
estimation as her (iharacter became more known, turned 
friendsliip into love. We draw no romantic character, 
hut one of real truth. Bridget was the busiest and cheer- 
fullest ; up early, so that the hearth was clean, tli© 
breakfast ready, the baby neatly dressed; and this not 
done for once, but always; so that Bridget became a 
necessary part of the household in Long Acre. By and 
by, when she was found to possess an aptitude for 
drawing, the artisan set busily to work, and by the 
evening fire paid back, in teaching, lier honest service. 
An upturned cup, a book, a jug, were drawn ; and, when 
these -were perfect, things of greater difficulty were 
sketched. Her progress was but slow, yet so |)erfecf;, 
that in a few months’ time she was a real help to her 
master ; and when he fell into bad liealth, and had to 
work at home, she assisted to bring bread to that poor 
household. The artisan grew no better, but lingering 
week by week in a consumption, was each day less able 
to perform the work which, being of a rare and delicate 
kind, his master would intrust to no otlier hand. 

One week (the week before he died) a crest of rare 
device had to be painted on tlic panels of a ri^ city 
merchant’s carriage. No hand could execute it like 
that of the dying nfiaii ; but his hand was past work, 
though the mind could still invent ; and Bridget, who 
knew thfit bijt for this work being done no bread could 
come, knelt, and by liis bed earned what was last eaten 
by that dying man. The work excelled the master’s 
hope; he wondered more when, with tliat artisan’s last 
breath, he learned the act of mercy, how done, knd ky 
whom. Bridget reaped good fruit: when kHo 
one friend, wl>en his widow and child had M 
for the country, the good old master coai^iiosdi^r 
Bridget home into veritable Long Acre Bo was 

not rich; but paying Bridget for all her 
had money wherewith to take niW lessoni ih #t^to 
begin the learning of wood -engraving, in wfaieh she 
afterwards rarely exoriled — to lay ky four bright gold 
pounds, as the means of seeing linooln once again. 
They had never written to her from home, never for 
years; but stiU her heart dmig to old memories 
which had encompassed her ehildhoDd. 

She was now seventeen. It was alnight May morn- 
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Tij^hen she travelled onward to tl« minster town. 
How her heart beat audibly when, by Itoe waning even- 
ing light, the home even of that miserable childhood 
was seen again. Lifting the latch, she stole into the 
house; but no happy voice, no greeting met her ear j all 
that was said was, ‘ Well, you’re come at last.’ But by 
and by, w^hen it was hinted that the larder was empty, 
and the relic of those four bright pounds were seen, 
more civil words were heard, which, warming into a full 
I tide of kindness, lasted, veritably lasted, till the last 
I shilling was spent; then— then laughing her poverty 
to scorn, she was ordered to travel back to London in 
the best fashion she could. 

The good old prebend was absent from Lincoln ; so it 
was only from poor blind Saul she could borrow a scanty 
sum, which suTn was the more needful, as she had to 
travel out of the high road to a little town where her 
dear brother Tom now lived. He had run away from 
home soon after Bridget had left, and after many ups 
and downs in those few years, was now become half 
clerk half servant in the house of a country attorney. 
His nature was more passive than that of Ilridget, more 
yielding, less energetic : having been from childhood 
wea^ in body, he had scjircoly bettered Ins condition in 
eha^ng one scene of drudgery for another. In the 
little parlour of the country inn his long sad tale of 
passive suffering was told to the sister’s ear. If she 
wept, it was but for a rooraent ; then talking cheerfully 
of what the future should taip—how they would work 
together, liow they would be dear friends, how they in 
London would have one common home, and asking no- 
thittg from the world, still pay to it one never-failing 
debt cC eheerfblness and sympathy; how they would do 
all thiiS they said bo many times, that the supper grew 
cold, and poor feeble Tom laughed outright. They parted 
that summer’s night; there was comfort when Bridget 
promised that a letter sliould come soon. She did not 
even hint the joy that should be in it. 

Once more in London, she began that very week to 
build a home for Tom. By a little help from her Long 
Aero friends she procured some few pupils, wdiosc 
parents being ambitious to adorn their parlour w'alls at 
the clteHpe.st rate, had their children initiated into tlie 
mysteries of art at sixfv^nce the lesson. Sixteen lessons 
ft- week made eight shillings— little enough to exist upon ; 
but it yet hired a room and bought bread, and some- 
thing like the consciousness of independence. At night, 
too, there were hours to work in — and then the practice 
of wood -engraving went nimbly on. 

In returning home once a-week from a distant part 
of London, Bridget had to pass in an obscure street an 
old bookstall. She sometimes stopped to look upon it ; 
she always did so when she had seen upon it an old 
thumbed copy of Bewick’s British Birds. In those rare 
tail-pieces, that never were surpassed, one who knew^ all 
the difficulties of the art found infinite delight. She 
was observed one evening by a gentleman who liad come 
lip to the bookstall some minutes after Bridget; like 
lier, too, he was curious in art, and 'wondered what this 
young 'poor-clad female could find of interest in one 
or two small pictured pages, not hastily turned over, 
but dwelt upon long, minute after minhte. He fol- 
lowed, but her light step soon left him far behind : he 
came again— there she yras, the same day week, with 

that same old thumbed Bewick. AV'eeks went by in this 
manner, till the stall-keeper, remembering her often- 
seen face, bid her ‘ buy, or else not touch the books 
again ;V and Bridget, creeping away like one guilty of 
that the euribus gentleman had 
the books, and now followed her with speedy 
This time he might have found her home, but that, 

^ Holborn, some papers fell from 

drawings slie carried ; fie stooped to 
moment df glancing' at them she 

■ had made her somewhat pro- - 

to' -get cmploymeiit,; but for - .. 

■ '^leciinensr sent hi to engrav^v^ 1 


were returned, letterstto publishers unheeded; letters or 
specimens from Long Acre were of a surety inadmis- 
sible. The master who had^aught her was dead At last 
there was pointed oul to her an advertisement in one 
of the daily papers, that engravers upon wood were 
wanted for tlie design^ of a cheap publication. > There 
was reference to a person of whom Bridget had heard ; 
so, sending first for permission, she was introduced to 
the advertiser. A subject for illustration was chosen, 
and a pencil placed in her hand. When the design came 
out visibly from the paper, the advertiser, shaking his 
head, said he would consMcr. This consideration took 
some weeks ; meanwhile a sleepless pillow was that of 
poor Bridget. At last the answer came ; he would 
employ her, but at a very moderate remuneration. 
Yet here was hope, clear as the noonday’s sun ; here 
was the first bright-beaded drop in the cup of the self- 
helper; here was hope for Tom; here matter for the 
promised letter. The work done, the remuneration 
coming in, the fruition came ; new yet humble rooms 
were hired, second-hand furniture bought piece by piece; 
and it was a proud night when, alone in her still cham- 
ber, the poor despised Lincoln girl thanked Heaven for 
its holy mercy. 

The proverb tells us that good fortune is never single- 
handed. On the morrow — it was a wet and rainy day 
— Bridget, in passing into Spring Gardens, observed 
that the stall of n poor lame apple woman had been 
jrartly overturned by some rude urchin. She stopped 
to help the woman, and whilst so doing, a very fat old 
gentleman came up, and looking, very quietly remarked 
in a sort of audible whisper to himself, ‘ f^Jurious ! very 
curious ! this same very little not of mercy first intro- 
duced me to my excellent Torn : ay ! ay ! Tom’s gone ; 
there isn’t such another from Eastcheap to Chelsea.’ 

The name of Tom was music to Bridget’s ears. The 
old gentleitian had moved away; but following quickly, 
Bridget addressed him. 

‘ 1 iiave a brother, sir, whose name is — 

* Tom,’ interrupted the old gentleman ; * find me my 
Tom’s equal, and I’ll say something to you. Here is my 
addres.s.’ He thrust a card into Bridget’s hand, and 
went on. Here ivas a romantic omen of good for Tc»m. 

That same night the letter was indited. Two days 
after, the country wagon deposited Tom in the great 
city. An hour after, he sat by Bridget's hearth. 

‘ This night repays me for all past sorrow,’ siid the 
sister, as slie sat hand in hand by her brother’s side. 

* Years ago, in those lonely winter nights, something 
like a dream of this same happy hour would come be- 
fore me. Indeed it did, dear Tom.’ 

Each thing within those same two narrow rooms had 
a history ; the cuckoo (dock itself would have furnished 
matter for a tale ; the six chairs and tlie one table were 
prodigies. 

On the morrow, Tom, guided by the address, found 
out the office of the fat old gentleman, who, being a 
bachelor and an attorney, held pleasant chambers in 
Clement’s Inn. Whetlier induced by Tom’s appear- 
ance or his name, we know not, but the old gentleman, 
after certain inquiries at the coachmaker’S in Long 
Acre, took Tom for his clerk, at the salary of six shil- 
lings a-week. 

We must now allow weeks to pass by. In the mean- 
while Brit^get’s work increased, though not the money 
paid for it. Y et out of these same earnings a small $iun 
was laid by, for what our Lincoln girl breathed to no 
living ear. About this time better work was heard of, 
but application for it, through the person who employed 
her, failed; how, riiekuo^not* If I had a friend, she- 
8ai(i, I might succeed ; and though Richard has passed 
me in the stroats unheeded, still 1 will make one last Ap- 
peal to him, ' She went, not in 1 ^ atttd. 

‘ That you are rksh, a^^ aho^ me in 
I know, ihe^^h said ; * hitherto you have 

scorned to ; but as I have never wron^ 

you or y<;ytik you will perhaps uay that,! am your 
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♦ I made your fortune once,* he bitterly answered ; 
* of your honest purpose since then 1 know nothing. 
For the rest, it is not convenient for a man in my con- 
dition to have pauper friends — ^yojf have my answer.* 

‘ Brother,* she soidi as slie ob^ed the haughty ges^ 
ture that signaled her to leave* the room, ‘may you 
regret the words you have so harshly spoken. For the 
rest, believe me 1 shall yet succeed, in spite of all this 
opposition.’ 

The peace of Bridget’s home was now broken by 
weekly letters from Lincoln for loan of money, which 
applications being successful ibr a few times, only mode 
the letters more urgent and pressing in their demands. 

Some months after Bridget’s interview with Richard, 
there sat one winter’s evening in the study of a cele- 
brated author three gentlemen. The one was the 
author himself, as widely known for his largo human 
loving heart as for the books he had written. He hml 
now been for some days translating a child’s story from 
the German, a sort of spiritual child’s book, like the 
Story without an End. 

‘ Were this book illustrated by one who had the 
same self-helping soul as its author, the same instinc- 
tive feeling,’ said the translator to one of his friends, ‘it 
would indeed he priceless. I have sometimes thought 
none but a woman could catch the simple yet deep ma- 
ternal feeling that lies in these same pages ; but where 
is * 

‘ There is a woman capable of this,* said one of the 
friends, turning «to the author ; ‘ beyond all doubt 
capable. Look here.* • * 

He drey fofth from a pocket-book the very x>apcrs 
which two years befor# Bridget had lost. 

‘ You say true,’ answered the translator ; ‘ but wlmt 
is this ; it seems like the copy of some carved foliage, 
some ’ 

* This must he Bridget’s,’ interrupted the other guest, 
leaning across the table wi(b anxious face (for it was 
no other tiiari the minster prebend) ; ‘ I see it is ; yes, 
yes, a copy of the antique carving from the minster 
wall. Good things have been said in Lincoln of this 
Bridget, but ttie iather w'ould never toll where she was.’ 

The enthusiaatie old gentleman now entered into a 
long detail of Bridget’s youth, wliicli, coupled with 
the other gentlemau’s story, left no doubt that the 
peeper into the thumbed copy of Bewick tuid the Lin- 
coln girl were one and the same. 

Next day anxious inquiries were set on foot respect- 
ing Brid/'ot, but without effect. Then weeks went by, 
and in tlie meanwhile tlie German book could find no 
fit illustrator. But at last the woodcuts in the cheap 
periodical for which Bridget engraved were remarked 
upon. The man who had the name of being both the 
artist and engraver was applied to, and he agr(k 3 d to 
furnish the desired illustrations. A few were sent in, 
surpassing the author’s hopes j but a stray leaf, a grace- 
ful touch, brought tf) memory the hand of Bridget. 
Yet she could not be heard of, though the old Lincoln 
gentleman was indefatigable in his inquiries. 

At length one night the prebend and liis friend were 
returning along the Strand in a w^esterly direction, when 
by St Clement’s Daines they observed a very fat old 
gentleman creeping slowly along the pavement, whilst 
a diminutive youth kept watch and guard, now right, 
now left, as either side seemed likely to be jostled by 
some rude passer-by. ^ 

‘You shall go no further,* at length said the edd 
gentleman, stopping short ; ‘ not an inch farther. ! 
give my love to your sister, you dog, and say that X 
.have to thank her for introducing to me a second in- 
comparable Thm,* 

But the boy was so far thati being wil- 

ful and obstinate, he would see the did gentleman safe 
within New Inh, wb^ hear at hand ; and the 
mends, waiting outside, stayed till the boy returned, 
for his voice had brought to the prebend’s ear of 
Bridget They fohhiiredi him to 
pair of stairs, wh^th^ lii^ Ihtdh, the prebend ho^ 


T 


held the same Bridget whom he had known at Lincoln, 
while his compAdon recognised, in the same person, 
her whom lie iJad followed years ago. A good fire 
burnt upon the hearth, Tom’s tea ready, his shoes and 
his coat by the fire ; for the night was wet, and Bridget 
herself busily at work upon the illustration of the Ger- 
man story. Happy was the meeting between the old 
man and her he uimost thought his child ; strange the 
feelings of the gentleman who had bought the thumbed 
Bewick, and hoarded those poor drawings. We have 
not room to tell the joy of that niglit. 

From this hour Bridget had worthy friends. The 
morrow brought the sister of the one who had remem- 
bered Bridget at the bookstall. He was the same rich 
city merchant w^ho so unknowingly had praised Bridget’s 
first work and act of mercy. VVheu he heard from the 
worthy coachmaker that story — when ho knew from 
Torn what a sister Bridget was — when the old prebend 
said so maiwJjfindly things, no wonder that admiration 
ripened inwPtovc. By the hand of his sister (who was 
his housekeeper) all manner of graceful acts were per- 
formed, all manner of good fortui^p offered ; but nothing 
could sliako Bridget’s self-helping resolves, no promises 
induce her to quit poor humble trusting Torn : the only 
help she risked w^as that of work to be done. The ex- 
cellent prebend, returning to Lincoln, spoke much of 
Bridget, which good report of fortune coining to her 
father’s cars, he presently resolv^jd (as his wife was now 
dead) to make one home ,^rve for liimself and Bridget. 
So coming to London, he^as soon comfortable ; exact- 
ing money, craving for delicacies, not caring how they 
were to I'O procured, till their once happy homo became 
one of misery to Tom and Bridget. 

Months went by, often during which it was mercy to 
escape to the home of hCr kind city friends, even for a 
few hours. The house that they occupied in summer- 
time — it was now that season — was situated a feW miles 
from town, and here one evening the rich merehant 
asked Bridget to lie his wife. 

‘ You might live to regret marriage with one so poor 
as myself, sir,’ was her answer ; ‘ you who could ask 
the hand of ladies of wealth and beauty.’ 

‘ Wealth of money, Bridget, but not with thy wealth 
of soul. Money is an advantage which the many have ; 
hut the heroism of self-help in women is rare, because 
few are so willing to be self-helpers. It is I who will 
he made rich in having you. I know that time \vould 
prove it. Come, my home must he yours.* 

Bridget did at last consent, but with a reservation 
wliich must be yet a secret. Whatever was its purpose, 
it was a resolve not to he shaken ; but as time wore on, 
many were the protestations against this resolution. 
At length, after days and weeks of indefatigable labour, 
Bridget asked the old prebend and the merchant to 
meet her at the chambers of Tom’s master. They 
did so. Tom was there as well as the fat old gentle- I 
man, the one looking sly because he knew the swret, | 
the other wonderingly. The old gentle man signed 
some papers, wliich an old clerk attested ; then Bridget, i 
drawing forth a purse of gold, laid the fees upon the 
parcliment of Toni’s indenture as articled clerk. 

‘This was* my reservation, this my secret. As I 
have now shown myself a humble loving sister of this, : 
dear Tom, so I am now willing to become the wife.’ 

A week after, Bridget stood as the wife of the rigE ^ 
city mercliant by the altar of Lincoln minster ; knd 
dear as the marriage-ring was on that day, was the ^£t 
of the old thumbed copy of Bewick’s British B^di 

Habits of self-help, like all good tlungs, 

Bridget, as the wife and mother, is to to 
no opportunity of self-culture, no power pf la^to to 
best teacher to her children. . - , ; ^ 

Tom is at this, time a quaint atoiiey. hav^ 

ing succeeded to the oCto. to genjtokn. 

That there exists between him and Bndg^ 
enduring love, wp 

, . Of the death of '.'Oto' ^ 

the selfishness the.^p»ide 
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draw a veil» for the memory of goo<l ia. better than the 
memory of evil. Bridget had triumpY enough in the 
fruition of honest labour. ^ 

VITAL STATISTICS o/ GLASGOW— HEALTH 
OF LARGE TOWNS. 

The statistics of Glasgow have been for thirty years 
taken with unexampled accuracy, first by Dr Cleland, 
and afterwards by Dr Alexander Watt. The publication 
giving the vital statistics for 1841 and 1842, exhibits 
the appearance of extraordinary diligence and care, and 
some of the results are of general interest. It appears, 
for instance, that the higli mortality of Glasgow — high 
even for a large city— falls chiefly upon the humbler 
classes. As iif generally observed, the great morta- 
lity is particularly severe upon children. At an aver- 
age, 45 per cfent. of the whole deaths arc* of persons 
under flve years of age. One in ten of all persons living 
I in Glasgow at those ages die annually. And the younger 
infants arc the greatest sufferers in proportion. Of 
those living in the cite’ under a year old, nearly It) per 
cent., or one-fifth, perish eaclt year. That is to say, of 
8368 yearlings, no fewer than 1582 are not allowed to 
pass into a second year. 

A large city like Glasgow is also unfavourable for 
aged life. In Perthshire, an agricultural county, the 
proportion of inhabitasf-ts above sixty years of age is 
5*19 per cent, greater than iuil(51asgow. In the city of 
Perth, which contains only twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and where the people generally may be presumed 
to live in healthier circumstances, the proportion of 
deaths at infiuitine ages is likewise low in comparison 
with Glasgow. Only 15 per cent, of the yearling babies 
die there each year. 

Glasgow and Edinburgh have been remarkable of 
late years above all British cities for the amount of 
mortality from fever. Dr Watt discovers a remarkable 
parity in the proportions of deaths at various ages from 
this disease in the two cities, to all deaths from the 
same cause, showing the agency of a common law in 
both cases. Taking Edinburgh on an average of the 
three years, 1839, 40, and 41, and Glasgow on an aver- 
age of flve years, 1837* 38, 3!), 40, and 41, it is found 
that the results are as follow 

Edinburgh. Glasgow. 

Proportion of deaths under five years, I 
caused by fever, to the whole dcatlis >■ 12*4 1 1 2*07 

by that disease, j 

Do. do. under twenty years, 29 74 29*05 

Do. do. twenty years and upwards, 70*2,5 70*94 

It is striking to find two Scottish cities so much alike in 
respect of a particular disease, while all other cities of 
similar size are so diflerently situated. Does not tliis 
throw some light on the much-disputed question as to 
the leading cause of the fever pestilence of G lasgow and 
E(hnburgh ? imperfbet drainage, deficient ventilation, 
intemperance, and destitution, havd’ all been cited, and 
found advocates. The three first agencies are sliared 
by other cities. The last is more peculiar to the large 
towns of Scotland, in consequence of want*^of all regular 
provision for the able-bodied poor, and the stinted man- 
ner in which even the^helpless are supplied. It seems 
scarcely to be doubted that the litarveling poor-law of 
Scotland is the cause chiefly concerned. 

On this point Dr Watt throws some valuable illus- 
tration. At the close of the year 1842, it was found, 
much to the surprise of the public of Glasgow, that the 
mortality of that year, which was one of extremely de- 
priessed trade, when many working-people were thrown 
idle» ^was less than in some more prosperous years; 
seeming to imply that the bulk of the people enjoy ^est 
hwlthjip circumstances. It now appears 

;jj|m mished mortality of that year was owing to 
which the poor generally enjoyed 
period ; a bounty which &0 ihlserv 
:.not ' experience in ord^ary ’iisaiori; 


Indeed, the rise and* fall of mortality with the distri- 
bution of relief, and without regard to prosperous or 
adverse times, is a fact%early made out Distress 
from failure of emplolment began in the west of Scot- 
land in October 1836. ^ In January of the ensuing year, 
while this distress continued unrelieved, fever and in- 
fluenza fell heavily upon Glasgow, and during that 
month alone the mortaUty was 1972, being about twice 
the usual average. The mortality of that year exceeded 
that of 1836 by 1 743, and the great severity of it amongst 
the poorer class is shown by the unusual number of 
funerals at the public expibnsc. In the course of spring, 
however, subscriptions were made; that is, the bene- 
volent few undertook the support of the starving poor, 
and no fewer than 18,500 were at one time dependent 
upon these funds. Immediately thereafter the monthly 
mortality fell, till in June it was only 665. From May 
1842 to May 1843 was another period of depression, dur- 
ing which voluntarily-supplied funds were distributed 
for the relief of the destitute. There were,. according 
to Dr Watt, ‘ much fewer cases of unrelieved destitution 
in Glasgow in 1842 than during any year of ordinary 
prosperity.’ But on the return of better times, in May 
1843, this relief was discontinued. The consequence 
was, that the mortality began to increase, notwitlistand- 
ing the season being a healthy one, provisions cheap, 
and the wealthier classes comparatively exempt from 
disease. A severe mortality lay upon the city during 
the four or five months whicli are usually healthiest, 
and the amount of deaths for the yeai^was increased by 
2340 as compared with 1842. In Octoter, relief was 
resumed among the sufferers from the Tate ,cpidemic, 
and money flowed to the poorest class through other 
channels, particularly through a humble kind of labour- 
ing work, the laying of gas-pipcs. Again, then, notwith- 
standing the wintry weather, which usually increases 
the number of deaths, an alleviation of the mortality 
began to be observed, and in December the funerals 
wore only 728. 

Dr Watt adds: ‘From personal inquiries I made 
among the labouring classes in Glasgow during the 
summer months of 1843, I found that many of them | 
had only occasional employment, which was quite in- j 
sufficient to supply themselves and their families with 
the necessaries of life. I have also been favoured with 
letters from six of the district surgeons of Glasgow, in 
answer to a circular I took the lil>erty of addressing to 
them, with the view of completing the evidence as to 
the connexion of disease and mort^ity with the condi- 
tion of the people ; and from the statements of each of 
these gentlemen, with one exception, it appears that the 
greatest amount of disease and mortality seen by them 
was iy persons who had little or no employment. Dr 
Alison has carried his inquiries on this head much 
further than I have done ; and it will be seen from one 
of his tables that, out of 1038 fever patients in Edin- 
burgh, whose cases were inquired into, 400 were in 
regular work (that is, themselves or the heads of their 
families), and 638 out of work, or with scanty occa- 
sional work. Again, in another table he states, that 
ftom inquiries made respecting fever patients in the 
Royal Infirmary and Havannah districts of Glasgow, 
and also in Greenock hospital, it was found that, but of 
436 cases, there were 135 in full work when attacked, 
220 in paitial work, “ insufiUcient for support,” and 81 
wholly out of work ; so that, out of 436 cases, there 
were 3dl in a state of destitution, Ag^n, in his post- 
script, that in all 768 fever patients in 1843 were exa- 
mined, and that of these not quite one-third were 
fully employed — ^that Is, the destitute part of the popu- * 
lation furnished 66 per cent, of the fevers. 

‘ Starely no better evidence than the foregoing fects can 
be required to prove that the extension of disease among 
our town-populate essentially depends on tbb aihount 
of ^stitiition which exists lunong the people.'^ 

s liie Qiertafity EngUmdln of 

towns In Sootland, has been quoted to sUSw that ths smsiint of 
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The same results are brought out in the report of M. 
Villerme, in the tenth volume of Archives Generates^ 
where it is shown that in the three districts of Paris 
in which the mortality is the leas^ the inhabitants are 
the wealthiest; and in the throe districts in which the 
inhabitants are the poorest, the nrortality is the greatest 
—the difference being no less than 1 in 24, and 1 in 45, 
on an average of five years. Were our registers so 
improved that the sanitary condition of the various 
localities of Glasgow could be correctly ascertained, 
there is little doubt that the greatest portion of it would 
be found to be as healthy as any other town, notwith- 
standing the high mortality indicated by our mortality 
bills. This we have good reason for believing to ^ the 
case, as it is now found that no less than two-thirds of 
the increased mortality in 1837 and in 1843, over that 
of the preceding years, took place among the most des- 
titute poor, who were buried at the expense of the 
public. The principal reason which must prevent our 
coming to the conclusion that the better i)ortions 
of Glasgow are very healthy, is the high average 
amount of fever cases which unrelieved destitution is 
found to be the means of spreading to suc}\ a grievous 
extent among our population *, for it is generally found, 
that although fevers rage with tlie greatest frecpiency, 
and cause the greatest number of deaths among the 
poor and destitute, yet the contagion soon passes to the 
wealthier classes, who also iKJcome the sufferers, and 
among whom the mortality, as proportioned to the 
number attacked, ^ usually greater.’ 

Facts like these must in time, wo should think, vrear 
away the unhfippy prevalence of wrong dogmas among 
our counti^rmen with regard to poor laws. There is no 
unusual inhumanity towards the poor amongst us ; we 
only labour under an inveterate error in supposing that 
tlie only means to maintain active and provident feel- 
ings ampngst the industrious orders, is to keep the 
destitute, whether helpless or helpful, in a state border- 
i ing on, or passing within the limits of, starvation. 


j POPULAR FRENCH SONGS, 

I N ' 

I NO. V. — PORTRAITS A LA MODE. 

I The title of this song is derived from those black pro- 
I files, specimens of whicli may be seen exhibited at the 
! door or window of some humble taker of likenesses in 
every town where the fine arts receive the smallest en- 
couragement. The process is so simple, and the subject 
' executed so rapidly, that, provided the artist l)e con- 
stantly employed, he may earn a respectable living. A 
sheet of blackened paper and a pair of scissors are all 
the implements he requires. His sitters turn their pro- 
files in the best point of view, and he copies their visages 
as he cuts his way into the black sheet. The head, when 
completed, is stuck on some white card by way of con- 
trast, and the subject is finished. Of all the various 
means employed to obtain ‘counterfeit presentments’ 
of ifce human countenance, these ebon profiles, if not the 
best representations, are the cheapest ; for to the speci- 
mens we mention is generally attaclied in this oountry 
an equally black advertisement, announcing that Uke- 

[ ^ tL, 

deaths in some of the English towns is as great, and, in one in- 
stance, oven exceeds that in the towns of (Scotland. From |>or8onal 
inquiry 1 have made into the local condition of a great portion of 
Liverpool, as well as into the ciroumstanoes of the people (in 1841), 
1 have come to the oondusion, that besides the miserable condition 
of the houses of tha poor as to the want of proper drainage, the in- 
attention to cleanlthesa, and other defects among them— tlie verj' 
high mortality of that town prooeeds fmm a want of sufficieiit em- 
plosrmant, axtd front destitution arising from oocasional stokness 
among the stranger poor (chMy Iridi), who have no legal olaixq 
for rdief, and who submit, in numerous instances, to the gredtast 
deprivations, rather than let their oircumstauces be known a 
second time to the supertateadents of the poor, knowing, as they 
do, that thek snmov^^ native parish would be the oonse- 

qnenoe.— Dr ITott. 


nesses are taken.* in this style at 6d.’— nay, we have 
sometimes seen Ae price temptingly reduced to the 
small charge of iS. 

To this extreme lowness of price the black profile 
owes not only the above title, but tliat by which it is 
more extensively known, namely, ‘ Silhouette.* In 1739 
the French minister of finance was Etienne de Sil- 
houette, who strove by severe economy to remedy the 
evils of a war which was pressing severely upon the* 
exchequer. Half measures, from the most to the least 
important transaction, are by no means characteristic 
of the French. A rage for economy seized every rank 
of the state, and all tho fiishions of Paris took the 
character of parsimony. Coats w^ere worn without folds, 
jewelled snuff-boxes were exchanged for wooden ones, 
and instead of painted portraits, no one \rent to greater 
expense for such a luxury tlian was necessary for a black 
Iirofile. All these fasl lions were called a k Silhouette ; 
but this naing^permancntly remained only to the minia- 
tures, whicrf^rctain it to this day even in England. 
They were also" called Portraits a la Mode, liecausc 
Silhouette was another name fqp parsimony, then — 
that ;is to say, at the time the following song was 
written — in full vogue. The fasliion was, as might be 
exiiected, short-lived ; it lasted as long as its founder’s | 
tenure of office, which was exactly nine months. i 

The author of both the words and music of the i 
song was Favart, a wit and ac*pr of celebrity in his j 
day. It was sung at tho J|^id of a dramatic prologue;, ! 
entitled tlie Resource or^ Theatres, with which the i 
Oiiera-Comique was opened in 1760. Wo find the I 
foUoM’ing account of its success in the Almanach de j 
Theatres: — ‘This prologue (Ressource des Theatres) j 
is eiideil by a country dance, named Les Portraits it la | 
Mode, and by couplets sung to the tune, with which 
the audience was extremely delighted. From the actors 
the song passed to the f^tes and lairs, and at last became 
current amongst the populace.’ 

The ‘ T^)^t^aitH a la Mode ’ presents a curious picture 
of the manners and foibles of the time at which it was 
Avritten. Some of the allusions, even when freely trans- 
lated, require explanations. These we will give at 
the end. 

I'ORTRAITS A LA MODE. j 

To follow with unifoniiity j 

Dame Natnro and simplieity, | 

Ne’er j)rat tising frivolity — j 

This was tho ancient code. i 

Paris, its promenades and hullh 1 

Is tilled with ealotins, and dolls 

Danced on strings at public balls, I 

And Portraits a la Mode. j 

Valets modest in their spheres. 

Nobler gracing thc4r careers, 

Meri hants never aping peers— 

I’his was tho ancient code. 

A lacqiu>y decked with feathers goy, 

A lord in laecpiei'^'s mean array, 

A tradosmjqi’s srui in cabriolet, 

ArtJ Portraits a la Mode. 

Magistrates on justice bent, 

Finiinoiers glad of three per cent., 

Grot-'ers with their slioi)S content— 

This was the ancient oodc. 

Midases to concerts running, 

Money-lendcrs^ioblcs dunning, 

Petty tratlcrs counters shunning, 

Are Portraits a la Mode. 

Damsels, wliolosomo censure fearing, .! 

Never giddy, vain, or leering, V 

By Prudence aye their conduct steering—* 

This w'as the ancient code. 

Maidens who on Rattery f«e4» 

Gallop unveiled on prancing stoed, 

Of gaudy jewels having need. 

Are Portn^sk la Medo* 

Youth wisely ilUIng np its V 

In gaining knowle^^lier^jpgiGelew 
At rixtecn quitting thoughts of pli^inrs^ 

This was the aaedent oode. 
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Young men qld with diMipation. 

Old fops courting admiration, f 
Dowagers Biin}>ering fasoinatlon A 

Are Portraits k la Mode. f ' 

ItOaming in the pulpit placed, 

Thejudgxnent-soat by virtue gnto^. . 

Tho lowly clothed with huhiblo taste— 

This was the anoieni (Hide. 

Ignorance the cassock hiding, 

. Justice in pleasure's halls abiding, 

* Upstarts in gold and powd(ir priding. 

Are Portraits k la Mode. 

With pomp the nobles of the land. 

Living in state and splendour grand. 

Each took a genius hy tho hand— 

I'his was the ancient c(»dc. 

Ge'wgaw lords, who shim tho wise, 

And all but fiddlers now despise, 

Or aancers decked in illmsy guise, 
t Are PortruitK k la Mode. 

Tho doctor following, to his gain. 

The art of killing, was not vain ; 

A single mule composed his train— 

This was the ancient eodo. 

To-day's M.D.s— conceited prigs— 

At Latin less lulepts than jigs, 

Driving about in variiishi:d gigs. 

Are Portraits a la Mwlc. 

The poet, ere he found a theme. 

Would sock for sense to guide his dream ; 

And thus his worlcs with beauty teem — 

This wamthe ancient code. 

Bounding periods’ aon^less chime. 

Verse-makers aping too siihliine. 

And tinsel heroes spouting rhyme, 

A^t^ Portraits it la Mode. 

Painters, scleoting lofty means, 

SoughttoexalttheirchoseiitheniCB— 

NopettytriokfAc'irakilldenieans— 

This was tho ancient code. 

> ' Pencils and paint to scissors sink, 

■> Profiles bring art to ruin’s brink, 
imlike, and black as ink 
Arc Poi'trails a la Mode. 

In the Hrftt atauza of tliCBe I*ortraita a la Mode, the 
wdrd ‘ calotins* requires explanation. Le B^ginient de 
la Calottes (the regiment of the e.aps) was formed by a 
bahd of belonging to the dissipated court of Louis 
XrV- lb acted aa a sort of facetious police to punish 
persons who made th^raseivea ridiculous j .md punish- 
znent was usually inflicted by sending them a fool’s 
cap. As regards the dolls moved by strings, it is sic- 
tually a fact that such toys as are now the delight of 
the jroungest children were played with hy adults at 
the time the above song was written. i\.midst a room- 
ful of ooropany, says our authority (Du Mersan), dur- 
ing a gi^ve conversation, it was not uncommon to see a 
military officer or a staid magistrate pull out one of 
these card-board pantinfit and dance it about by its 
strings for his own and liis friends’ amusement. When 
this sort of toy went out of fashion, others were adopted 
by the grown children of the court and gay world of 
Paris, such as cup and ball, devil on two sticks, &c. 

In the second stanza, the allusien to feathers in the 
caps of servants was provoked by the fashionable head- 
dresses of the day, which usuaJly consisted of three- 
eocked hats, bedecked with almost a panoply of ostrich 
plumes. The mention of a ‘cabriolet’ in 1760, may at 
first sight strike the Englisk reader as an anachronism, 
those vehicles not hating been jenown in this country 
till 1824. They have been, however, in constant use in 
Paris for nearly a century. Indeed, about the period of 
this ditty, fashionables were very choice in their vehides, 
many new ones having been about that time invented. 
Th]is is hinted at in tfo stanza which mentions medical 
practitionexs. 

Mu^ of the remainder of the Foitraits h la Mode, 
commentator, applies too wda to 
™ present day to need imy 

not perlmps so brilliant ditto 
or wit as oftbers in the collection, is 

itinycAvei 



ANECDOTK8.. 

A a traa^y cnUeia J’^^ wUcli 

bo pmted^to^ l>eadtifui c<my to 

the eeltoebitm Bodonila brother printer at ‘ What 

do yob tblhk o| my trigedyjP’ asked the author. * Fun of 
beauties 1* exoMmsid BodouiVi; your eharacters sate 

— exciuisite— especially the capitals !* 

It is impossible to avoid the use of 'teims of ati. An 
author, while discussing the corn-law (jucstion, was heard 
to inquire w'hat price bread was at ; anjd a prin- 

ter’s boy, just returned from delivering a letter, declared 
that he found the i>laoe oisb at last, * but it was at the top 
of the house, and he had to oiwn half a quire of doors 
before he got to it.* 

Louis XIV. w as presented with an epitaph on Molicre 
hy an indiftcreiit poet. ‘ I w^ould rather,’ said lus mi^’esty, 
‘ that Moliere had brought mo yours.* 

Count Mazarin kept a complete collection of the libels 
written against him ; it amounted to forty-six quarto 
volumes. 

Rivarol said of Button’s son, who wi^s a very dolt, that 
he \vas the worst chapter of his father’s Natural History. 

Lord William Poulet >va8 said tb be the author of a 
pamphlet called 77«? SnaJee in the Grass. A gentleman 
abused in it sent him a challenge. Ix>rd William protested 
his innocence, but the gentleman insisted ui>on a denial 
under his hand. ^ Lord William took up a pen and began — 

‘ This is too sarhdy thiit the book kallea The Snak- — ’ 

‘ Oil, my lord,’ said the gentleman, * I am satisfied ; your 
lordsliip has already convinced me you did not write tho 
book.’ 

Malherbe having dined with the bilhop of Uoiicn, who 
was a dull preacher, was asked hy him adjourn from 
the table to th(; church, where he wan then going to preach. 
‘Pardon me,’ said Malherbe, ‘bift I can sleep very well 
where I am.’ 

Tlie Duke of Cumberland told Dr Price that he had read 
his pamplilet on the National Debt with much delight, 
and sat up so late to finish it, that it had almost blinded 
him. ‘Rather strange,’ said the author, ‘that it should 
liave such an effect on your royal highness, for it ha3 
opened the eyes of everybody else.’ 

NotwithstJinding the prohibition of the Koran against 
paintings and images, the Sultan Mahomed II. had a fancy 
for tlio arts, and ordered Oentil Bellini, a Venetian artist, 
to paint a picture of the beheading of John the Baptist. 
When the picture was finished, the sultan found fault 
with the representation of the wounded part ; and to 
show him that his criticism was correct, he immediately 
dre>v Ills scimitar and struck off the head of one of bis 
slaves. Bellini, on leaving tho presence, thinking he had 
caught ‘an ugly customer,’ set sail for Venioo the si^me 
evening. 

A Persian philosopher being asked by wh^t nietho^ he 
had acqnirea so much knowledge, answered, * By riot 
being prevented by shame from asking questions when I 
was ignorant.’ 

Ijanghome travelled to Cliichcster to visit the grSflre of 
Gollins, his favourite poet. Tlio sexton having shown him 
the grave, I>anghome became very sentimOntal And deeply 
affected. ‘Ah!’ said the sexton, * yott may vii'ejl ^ievo 
for Mr Collins, for he was an honest man and a first-rate 
tailor.' ■ ... 

Some person reported to the amiable poet Tasso that a 
malicious enemy spoko ill of him to all the World. ^ Let 
him persevere,’ said Tasso ; ‘ his rancour gives me no 
How much better is it that he should speak iff of 
all the world thau that all tho world eh<^d l^poaky.|^ 
me to him.’ , 

Not long since, there might be scon on the windolv of a 
dirty little shop in an oosonre part of ljona<m this oii- 
nouncetaent :—* Goods i«moved, ineCsages taken, oOrpets 
beat, and poetry composed on any Bttbject.’ v , , 

The fifth edition of a heavy wmrk being 
person expressed some s]urprise» wh^h was answered by. 
one in tho seinrct, * It is the toy way M toVthe,,^^ 
Speaking of thri beito to rif Pearson A^^layer, 

it wa8.:T8miw*od^:^tto^^|beyT^ 

toterf-.th^ 'giye V 


Puhttitohy W. to mreet^Bdinhiiigh lakD 
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DKEAMING. 

The primary effect of sleep upon the mental powers 
seems to be to place them in a state of entire suspense. 
When sleep, therefore, is perfect, it is attended by a state 
of total unconsciousness. When, on tlie contrary, it is 
imperfect — when we are either, after a sufTieiency of 
rest, vijrging towards waking, a.s geiienilly happens in 
the morning, or our sleep is brolcen and disturbed by 
uneasy bodily sensations, or by the clfeots of an uneasy 
state of the mind itself — then unconsciousness i.s not 
complete. Mental actihn takes jdace, though in Avhat 
must in the main be described as an irregular and im- 
perfect and we become conscious of — dreaming. 
Dreaming, then, niayl^e defined as the result of tlie 
imperfect operation of the mind in a state of partial 
sleep. It is a form of intcllcctation, very i)eculiar, and 
attended by very remarkable phenomena, wln(!]i have 
in all ages attracted much attention botli from the 
simple and the learned. 

The speculations of philosoi)her8 on the subject have 
not as yet been satisfactory, as indeed might be ex- 
pected, considering that so little is known of the laws 
which regulate the operations of the waking mind. 
Dismissing in a great measure the defi^utions of former 
writers, I shall probably carry the sense of the ordi- 
nary reader along with me, when I say that the opera- 
tions of the mind in sleep hear a general rc.scmhlance 
to that involuntary streaming of ide;is through it in 
our waking moments, which we are all conscious of ; but 
with this difference, that, in sleep, tlierc is an absence 
i of that faculty or power, whatever it is, which enables 
us, awake, to see pretty clearly the actual character of 
things as they exist, and to understand their actual re- 
lations ; which prevents us, in sliort, from falling into 
absurdities. Hence dreams are full of exaggeration and 
. inconsistency, and suppose things in relations Avhicdi 
we never see realised. But, wdiile waking tliought and 
dreaming thought are marked by this strong general 
diiatlnction, it would he too much to say that they are 
conditions altogether unconnected. The mind in its 
waking moments often makes a near approach to the 
dreaming condition. In what are called reveries, the 
sanest man will occasionally have wild, al)sRrd, and 
even horrible ideas presented to him, not widely differ 
rent from dreains in their character. There is, how- 
ever, this difference, that, while in the waking state the 
least exertion of hlu will is sufficient to banish such ideas, 
he is scarcely ever able to exercise any control over them 
in sleep, the wiU being then, as it were, in abeyance. 

It may also be remarked, that the simplest kind of 
dreaming, that which occurs in our soundest state of 
body, and in thO mo^ ordina circumstances, is exactly 
such a seirl^ of our minds are usually 

ffiled by when our not engaged hy si>ecial 


subjects. TJr! persons we liavc convcTsei wuth the day 
before, tine iacoupations or amuseincuts wdiicli engaged 
us, and tfm subjects of our reiguiug hopes, form the 
matter of our simidest dre.'ims, as ihey do that of our 
waking thoughts. And often thahe are presented in a 
state as fret; from ;!.ny absurdity as if we Avere awake. 

Generally, liOAvever, dreaming thought i?. reinarkable 
for its exemption from the control of that faculty 
— ^pidgrnent, refiection, ttornmon sense, or caiusality 
— wliieh usually gives us clear, apprehensions of the 
nature and arrangements, of things. Thus we will 
fetd ourselves in tlie society of persons long dead, and 
Avhom v.e remember ,'it tlu; time to bt; rlead, and yet 
we never think there is any tiring extraordinary in their 
now going about amongst the living. AVe find the liouse 
v. e inirabit to have more or less rooms tlian is actually 
t he case, or to be in some other way unlike our actual 
dwelling, and yet we ircvcr doubt that this is the house 
in which WvMisually live. We are in our ordinary place 
of worshi]>, and the e.lergyman performing the service 
is an old acquaintance dead many years, who, in life, 
wai? amongst the last persons we could liave expected to 
see engaged in such duties. If we have a library, we 
shall fiiid the hooks in great disorder ; and, if looked 
i into, the authors arc such as w'e iVave no knowledge of, 
and the subjects are incomprehensible. A tradesman, 
dreaming of his shop, will find his stock in bud condi- 
tion, and a did ness as Avell as confusion throughout the; 
place. IVIoney is tin awkward thing to reckon ; if 
liank-notes, wc arc sure to meet wdlh sucli as ive never 
lieard of before. In travelling, avc commonly get on very’’ 
quickly, and sonuitimes continue to move through tJio 
air without any action of our limbs. 

Seeing and conversing with people long since deceased 
is ail ordinary occurrence, .and, wduit is very distressing, 
afte: the death of a near relation or intimate friend, we 
are ai»t to dream night sifter night that he has hoeli 
seriously ill, hut is recovering, or at least is still alivCj 
I have myself several times had a dream of this 
kind. Some jy:rsoii nearly conneeted with me, who has 
been dead for some year.s, appeared not only alive, but 
looking well for his years, Avhich I ascertained by cal- 
culating what his ago was when lie died, and iihen add- 
ing the number of years that had passed since; thus ' 
making the strange jumble of considering him as both 
dead and alive at the same time. 

ITeverisliaess, whether arising from iiaeatiness in the 
digestive organs or otherwise, tends to .prodpii^ painful 
or horrible dreams. Sleeping ou the back, with an over- ' 
loaded stomach, usually engenders the difi^treasing dream 
called Nightmare, wdiere we feel as if vBome great load 
had been placed upon our eliesl*, dr »ome unsightly 
figure of the fancy had gat down upon it In milder 
oases of distress in the iitomiich, we isiee a sipidnr figure 
como into the room, and go about agifer otir annoyance, 
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or to inflict horrors upon U8. Feverish ailments also adduced. For example, when Lavalette was under con- 
us encounter strange wild imp(^ isibilities, which demnation in 1815, he had a dream representing a pro- 
^vc yet feel it to be an unavoidable du\ y to accomplish, cession of skinless horses and their riders, which seemed 
Rucli ns the passing over vast gulfs, the climbing of to him to last for several hours ; and yet it was ascer- 
w.'jJI-iike steeps, or perliaps the reconciling of tremen- tained that the whole pageantry had passed through his 
dons moral inconsistencies. mind in tlie little intJn'val between the striking of tlie 

It has been remarked, that everything in dreams, liour and the eonseqiient cliange of the prison sentries. 
Jiowever wild or absurd, seems to come as a matter of l?ut dreams of this kind are in reality exceptions from 
course, and excites no surprise. Tliis does not always the general rule. There i.s a sense of time in sleep a.s 
exactly happen. An elderly per.son known to me well as when we are awake, though generally somewhat 
dreamed of being at school, 3 ^et had an awkward feel- less correct. In the dreams of liealthy sleep, this sense 
ing tliat he was bejorid the proper age. There is also operates Mutli coiisideral^e distinctness; and it is only 
a peculiar dreaming condition in wliich, struck .ns it wlicni the mind is in a harassed and excited state that 
were by the extreme improbability or absurdity of our dreams of the kind described take place, 
tlioughts, wc rtdleet that it is onty a dream. Dr Heat- "fhe iucoherenee, inconsistency, and essential absur- 
tie mentions a‘<lream in Vvliich he found himself siand- dity of many of our thoughts in dreaming bring that 
ing on the pgrapt't of a V)ridge, wlum, reilectiiig that .state, into a resemblance to insanity, which has been 
this was a .situation not vary likel)" for him to ])0 iit, he remarked lyv nior(* than one medical wTiter. Dr O. 1). 
supposed that it miglit be a dream ; and, b) put tliis to Davcv of the Tl;in\vell lamatie. Asylum ,sa\\s, ‘If we 
the proof, threw Uim.self headlong, wljcn he oC course w;iich a luiialic ])iilicnt, wc sliall perceive ver}’- much of 
iiAvoke. what I 'would regard as a state of active drcamhiy; tliat 

Thotigli the most (Ordinjiry kind of dreaming com- is to .sjyy, a condition winch 'would seem to rcali.se avtion 
prises the things winch i hii Ily eiigro.s*; (Uir attention \v\ih wa-arc^rhiUK llwmfliL An insane person often 

wdiile a'wake, yet it hapjieiis not unfr(‘(iU':aiM\ that tiie reiuinds me of one asleep and dreaming until lii.s ey(;s 
sulr]e('.t of our dreams i.s hardly comKchMl at .all with o|)en, and in the exercise of liis motive powers. * 
the iiresent state of tliing.s, or tlie state of our J will ndl, tlie dnauncr Avith one or two organs alone 

thoughtf; ; tor it is to Ik: not ii.'ed, that, though no ahso- active, I f hoidd bo di.sposed to consider a sleeping mo- 
liitely new idefis can he ])r{ :‘.ented to our niii d wliile nomaniacd 'I'lils is verj^ striking, aiul appe.ars to he 
in tiiat state, yet we may sometiiiKS (deserve sncli an true; and yel the mind often shows Avcmdcrfiil po’wers 
arrangement of tliem as has never occurred in our in sleep. A distinguished divine of tlie present day, 
vuiking moments. Cases will oiauir wiiero wdiat \vc | avIio in .!i}.s college days wa.s ilevote’i te> nuitliematit:al 
see is not eciiifused ; it is a. distinct repre.senl.ation (sf j studies, Avas, once bailled for several days by a ditticult 
fiomething Avliicli it is guite possible migiit: iiappen in j problem, which he fmall\’ solved in his .sleep. ®Condoret:t 


i: reality ; but stilH ije idea of .such a thing apjie.ar.s ueAcr | ofieii overcame similar diilieulties in hi.s dreams. Dr j 

to have been in our mind at .any previous time. I'or (iregorv conceived tViouglds in sleep, many of AS'hieh lie | 

; inst.'uiee. a person dreamed tlnit an elderiy willow .lady afierwards C'mj)loved in );is lecturo.s. An eminent >Scot- 

I of his acquaintance infonvK'd him that sh{‘ wan m.‘.nTied tish biAAwer of the last age liad studied an important case 

i .'I .second time, and de.'?(!ribed herliusband by com])ari 2 ig for .several da.ys : one niglit Ids Avjh: observed 1dm ri.se 

I liim to a person then deceased, Avhom the dre.-iiuer re- and go to Ids desk, where he Avrote along jiaper. afler 

I inembered. ]Now, tlio ]>cr.s(.fn wiio Icid tld.sdream iievtr 1 vvideh lie returned to hesd. In the moridng he told her 

i entertained the most distant idea d' tiie lady inarrying that ]u‘ liad had a dream, in Avhich lie conceived liirnself 
; .again, both from lier age and other circurnstaucos ; to h.ave delivered an opinion on a ease AAdiich had ex- 
j neitli(*r Ava8 it a siihject lie took tiie smallest interest (•eediuyly perph. ved him, and lie would give an^ything 
j in Ai’hen awaice. ! ii^iy add, that it is a dream by no : to recover the !i:dn of thought which had tlien passed 

I means likely to be ever fulhllcd. I tlircc.igu his mi She directed liim to look in lii.? j 

i It is M 'well-kfKWu fact, that (Irearns may be soggevsted ' di sk, where he found tiiCAvliole train of tiiought clearly | 
j by external causes. Tnt, for instance, bottles of hot j o ritteu om. 'i’liis iiajier proved eincacioiis in the sub- | 

! Avater to the feet of a. slceiiiiig person, he will iuimedi- | seijucnb conduct of the case. A\^c must all remember, ■ 

! atfdv' dream of AVidUieg over bvirning lavii, ()r bot phmgli- i too, tlie line .ri ynantic ixjcm (^if Kiibla Khan, composed I 

i shares, or the hot .saiid.s of .Africii, with all tiie asso- by Coleridge in a. d re, am. ‘ "id ie greatest singularity oh- ! 

; dated circumstaMce-s pro]>cr in tlic J day upon Jii.s .servable in dreams,' .says llazlitt, ‘is the faculty of hold- 

!' face AA’ith a hellmv.s, and he A^ ?il haA c a dn\-(m of sitting ing a dialogue witji ()ur.yelve.s, as if avc wei'C reall.y mid 

|i in .a draught of air, or AAalking in a liigli Aviud. "riiere cliectualh^ tv o persons. VVe make a remark, mid then 

! have even been instaiKXvs of sieepers avIjosc dreams ('xpect an airswer, wliich Ave .are to give to ourselves, with 
ij cnuld be suggested at will by the con ver.vatiun of the the same gnivily of attention, and liear it Avith the .same 
I, Avakiiig by,stande»'.s. These facts shoAv i!iat tiie mind surpri-st;, as if it Averc really siioken by another person, 
j j work.s in .sleep much in tlie .same nianner as in our Avak- ^V^i are played uyiou by the puppets of our own moving. 

I ing moments, but, in the absence of tin; power of cor- We are staggered iti an argunieiit by an unforeseen ob- 
■ vect perception, is obliged to emfloy the imagination jeetion. or alarmed at a sudden iiieee of information of 
I ; to account tor the things presented to it. When, in the wliicli Ave hav(i no apprehension till it seems to proceed 
j! midst of an ordinary dream, some iiowerful disturliance from the mouth of some one Avith whom we fancy our- 
: ' takf's yilaee, as that yirodueed by a violefit knocking at selves conversing. Wc liave, iu fact, no idea of Avliat 
{ ; the door, the mind .sometimes Aveavc.s the incident into the question will be that w'e put to ourselves till tlie 
I ; the ti.ssue of the dreiim ; iii which case the sleeper is moment of its birth.’ There are instances of very smart 
i the less likely to awake ; but iti other eases tlie mind and adroit things thus occurring to the mind in sleep, 
fuils to reconcile the di.sfcurbing incident Avith its former ‘ Air S. dleamt that lie Ava.s in his parlour with a friend, 
thoughts, and then a diflicult}" arises, in which sleep is and that a piece of black cloth w^as lying ujioii the table, 
likely to be broken. There are examples on record of hut which his frieml happened to remark aa'us flesh- 
dreaius being entirely suggested by ca,sualdisturbance.s. A colour. Hereupon arose a discussion as to tlie colour 
gun, for instance', is fired under our bedroom window ; we of tlie cloth, Air B. maintaining that it Ava.s black, and 
immediately havui a dream representing a long chain of his friend as strcinuously. insisting that it was flesh- 
events which naturally lead on to the firing of a gun; colour. The dispute became warm, and Mr B. oifered 
we awake from the noise, and find that only an instant to bet that it was black ; his friend oflering also to bet 
has elapsed since the report which suggested the dream, that it was flesh-colour. Mr S. concluded the bet, Avheu 
Thi^ has caused some writers to form a theory that his friend immediately exclaimed, “ And is not black 
are invariably momentary, occurring only at the the colour of more than half the human race?” thu.9 
of awaking; and to supy^rt this idea, several acr trompletely stealing a march upon Mr and winning the 
tual of a very remarkable nature have bor, ^ bet. Mr S. declares that the idea of black being entitled 
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to the name of flesh-colour had neyer before occurred to 
him.’* An explanation on this subject, suj?goRtcdby Mr 
A. Carmichael of Dublin,! accords with the views here 
taken respecting dreaming gencr'illy : — ‘ Whatever we 
are capable of thinking wuthoufc iin effort, w'e are sus- 
ceptilJe of dreaming ; and during* our ivaklng rc/lections 
we frequently imagine what kiiitl of repl}^ mi adversary 
might make to an observation we had dropped ; w'e im- 
mediately enter into the warmth of argument by coin- 
ing an answer of our own in return, and when wc have 
said all that occurs on that side of the question, a reply 
naturally suggests itself on the other, all tlie merit of 
which we ascribe to our antagonist ; and thus the diwS- 
putation goes on as if two different minds ’were engaged 
in the contest — the words, by a strang-o illusion, tinglitjg 
in our ears, and the ardent looks and forcible gestur(;s 
flitting l)efore our C 3 a;s, till some real obj(K*t, breaking 
on our attention, recalls us to tlie perc(*ptloii of the ex- 
ternal world, and the iiatiire of tfie reverie, which, till 
now, wc thought real. In sleep there i-s no such intru- 
sion, but the dream and the reverie do not differ from 
each other as long as tliey last.’ 

IVitli reference to the occasional nentfmess of the 
mind in sleej), it seems not unsuitable here to remark, 
that there are some pcrsoij.s v/lx) a(;knowledgc to an 
unusual feli(nty of eoncei>tion at the niom(*?it when they 
are waking. Sir Walter Scott ('XjX’rienced tliis singular 
lucidity, w’hich seems Vialf allied to i.hat of a ctTtaiii 
class of dre.'ims. 'riie present w ritcr has also been often 
conscious of useful ideas jind hapj>y jn’ojijct.s oceiirring 
to liim for tiu^ first time at tliis p(.‘culinr moment. Tlie 
state is (X-rtaiutv' not that of full coiisiaousness ; it occurs 

I just as skfep is breaki^ig up. A young nc'.ii wliom j 
i believed to bo totally unknown to me called one (lav. 
and s(iut in bis (lard requesting to sec me. tic was a'J- 
rnitted, and addresstid me easily and fluently about a 
situation lie wc.s in qu(;st of, asking m conclusion for 
any information 1 could give that was likely to he ease- 
ful. Setting down wliat was odd in this visit to uon- 
ac(|uaintance with the ways t)f tlie wairld, 1 gave the 
.yrmth all tlie Infonnation 1 possc.sscd, and by and by lie 
took his leave, but not till be bad asked if 1 should like 
to know how he prospered in his canvass. An im- 
pression was thus left upon my mind that there was 
some misunderstanding lictw'ceu me and in)' vi.sitor, and 
that he was treating me all along as an acqua'mtancc, 
while 1 conceived liim fp(*rhaps crroucouslv) to be a 

1 stranger, j tliought little more about the incidcait; but 
; during the ensuing low day s it wouhl now and then come 
into my mind as a somewhat odd one. Ttircc mornings 
after, wlaai I was awaking, but not fully awake, 
the idea occurred to me that tlic \'o;iMg man was 
probabh the son of a widow lady w'ith whom I was 
i slightly acijuainted, and wdiom 1 now remembered bo 
resembled a little. And on inquiry, tiiis proved to be 
tlie ease. The wondtT here is, that tlio idea should 
have oecurred to me at such a inoMient, as it liad failed 
to present itself when the mind was in a clearer state 
during two preceding da^^s. 1 had never, to my know- 
ledge, seen the jmiing man since he grew up; but lie 
may have come under my notice at the rec(?nt funeral 
of one of his relations, which 1 attended, though T have 
no reccillection of seeing him there, and certainly if I 
did, never formtsd the faintest surmise of who he Avas. 

This anecdote seems suitable as a preparation for that 
class of dreams 'whic.h Dr Abercrombie calls ‘tlfe revival 
of old ass«)ciations respecting things wdiich had entirely 
passed out of the mind, and which seemed to have been 
forgotten;’ about which he at the same time acknow- 
1 ledges that ‘ some of the facts connected wdth them 
j scarcely appear referable to any princifile with wliicii 
we are at present acquainted.’ The learned writer gives 
j the following, as having occurred to a particular friend 

of his, and to be relied on in its most minute particu- 
lars : — ‘ The ge'lleman was at the time connected wdth 
one of the iirint/pal banks in Glasgow, and ivas at his 
place at the tellers’ table, where money is paid, W’hen a 
person entered demanding payment of a sum of six 
pounds, 'riierc were several jicople 'waiting, who were, 
in turn, entitled to be attemied to before him, but he 
w'as extremely imyKiticnt, and rather noisy ; and being, 
besides, a remarkable stammerer, lie becanuj so annoy- 
ing, that anotlier gentleman recpiosted my friend to yaiy 
him Ills money and get ri<l oflilm. lie did so, accord- 
ingiy, iait witli an ('xj)rcssiou of iinjiatience at being 
obligeil to attend to him befonGiis turn, and thought no 
Tiiorc of the transaction. At the’ end of the year, whieh 
was eight or niiu' months after, the liooks of tlie bank 
could not be made to lialanee, tlie deticiency being cx- 
.actly sj.v pounds. Several d.'iys and niglits had been 
spent in cndeaA'ouring to tliseover the ervor, but wdth- 
oufc siJccessi^ >wlien, at last, my friend returned home, 
mindi fatigfl^l, and -wa’iit to bed. He dreamt of being 
at his place in flue bank, and tlic wliole tnm.saction with 
the stammerer, as now' detailed, pjjssed bidbre him in all 
its partieiilars. H(‘ aw'oke under a full impression that i 
the dream Avas to lead him to tlie diseovery of wliat Ire ! 
wa.s ivo anxiously in searcli of; and, on (r.'oimination, ! 
soon <li.scoverc‘d that: tire sum paid to this person in the | 
manner now mentioned. Jiad beem neglected to be in- j 
serictl in tbc book of inten^sis, ,'yul tJiat it exactly ac- 1 
counted for tire eiTor .in the balaiKrc.’ i 

The nio.st remarknble aneedote connected w’ith this 
part of our .subject is one whitdi has been presented 
mid(?r lictitious ('ircimistances in tin* tale of ‘Tire Anti- 
(1‘iarv,* ami Avliieh the (listiiigui.shed author lia.s sinee 
relah’d in the notes to tii.at novel ; — ‘ 31 r Iv. of Howland, 

.n gentleman of landed property in tire vale of Gala, vves 
proseeutcvl for a very (•orisiderable sum, the ac(.-umulatcd 
arrear.s of teind (<a’ lillu?), Ibr Aviiieli he was said to be 
ind(d)!i a noble fainily, lb(' titulars (lay inrpropria- 

tors of the ti tiros). Mr K. was striargly inr pressed w'ith i 
tire belief that his fatlrcT had, b)'’ a form of process pe- 
culi;ir to tVu‘ law of Scotland, jmrebased these tcinds | 
from the titnlur, and thorefori’ that the present prose- ■ 
{•uiiorr Avas groundless. But, after an industthviis search | 
among his father’s ]>ap(?rs, an invest igation of theyrublic i 
recrrrd.s, and a eareful inquiry among all jrersirira Avho ; 
j bad transacted law-lmsiness for bis fatlnu’, no evidence ; 
could be recovered to suyrport his defence. TJie period 
was now' n(;\'ir at Jiaud when he eorreeived the loss of his 
laAvsuit to be inevitable, and he iiad formed his deter- j 
mination to ride to iMlinbiirgh next day, and make the i| 
best bargain he could iir the way of compronrise. He ! 
Avent to bed witlr this resolntion, and, witli all tire cir- I 
cumstnnce.s of the c;ase (loating ujron Iris niiiid, had a j 
dream to the folio w' i ng pnrpos(*. 11 is latlicr, Avho Jrad { 
h(‘eii many years dead, aiq-eaiX'd to him, lie thought, 
and a.sked him avIia' lie w^as disturbed in his mind. Jri j 
drea'.is men are not w'^urprised at sneb apfraritions. iMr j 
K. thought that he informed Iris fatlier of tire eausc of i 
hi.s distress, adding, tliat the payment of a eonsiderablo j 
sum of nioinyy Avas tire more uirpleasant to Irim, because | 
ho had a strong conseiousnes.s that it AA’as not due, | 
tlioi'gh lie Ava.'? unable to reem tu' any (nidmice in sup- i 
port of hi.s belief. “ ^'ou are rigid, my son,” replied the | 
iraternal shade ; “ i did acquin; riglit tolhese teinds, for 
payment of w liieli you jwe now jirosecviited. The papers 

relating to the Iransaetion artr in tire hands of Mr , 

a Avriter (or attorney) Avho is now retired from profes- 
sional business, and resides at Invercsk, near Edinburgh. 

He v :js a person Avhom 1 employed on that occasion for 
a particular reason, but w ho never, on any other oc- 
casion, transacted business on iny account. It is A-'cry 

possible,” pursued the vision, “ that Mr nray have 

forgotten a matter which is now of a very old date ; but 
you may call it to his recollection by this token, that, 
when I came to pay his account, there was difficulty in 
getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, and that 
we were forced to drink^out the bidance at a tavern.” 

* Mr K. awaked in the morning, witli all the words of 



* This curioiu anecdote occurs in the Phrenological Journal (X., 
620). 

t Easay on Dreaming in TiUoch’s Philosophical Magazine (LIV., 

253) p 
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the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth 
while to ride across the country to InM^resk, instead o1 
going straight to Edinburgh, When Iw came there, he 
waited on tlie gentleman mentioned in trie dream, a very 
old man. Without saying anything of tlie vision, he in- 
quired whether he remembered having conducted such 
a matter for his deceased father. The old gentleman 
could not at iirst bring the circumstance to his recol- 
lection, but, on mention of the Portugal piece of gold, 
the whole returned upon his memory ; he made an im- 
mediate search for the papers, and recovered them, so 
that Mr 11. carried to Edinburgh the documents neces- 
sary to gain the cause which lie was on the verge of 
losing.* 

‘ There is every reason,’ says Dr Abercrombie, ‘ to 
believe that this very interesting case is referable to 
the principle lately mentioned ; that tlie gentleman had 
heard the circumstances from his fatht'r, but Jiad en- 
tirely forgotten them, until the frequent and intense 
application of his mind to the subject with which they 
were connected at length gave rise to a train of asso- 
ciation \vhich recalled them in the dream. To the 
same principle are referable the two following .anec- 
dotes, which I have received as entirely authentic ; Die 
first of tliem from the individual to whom it occurred. 
A gentleman of the law'^ in Edinburgh had mislaid an 
important paper connected wdtii tlie coiiveyan(;e of a 
property wliieJi w’as tq he settled on a particular day. 
Most anxious searcli had been made for it for many 
days, but the evening of the day previous to that on 
which the parties w’crc! to meet for the final settlement 
had arrived, without the paper being discovered. The 
son of the gentleman then w'cnt to bed under niiieh 
anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt that at the 
time when the missing paper was delivered to his father, 
his table w^as covered with papers connected with the 
affairs of a particular client, lie awmke under the im- 
Iiression, went immediately to a box appropriated to the 
papers of that client, and there found tlie paper they 
had been in search of, wdiich had been tied up by mis- 
take in a parcel to which it w’as in no way related. 
Another individual connected witli a public office had 
mislaid a paper of such iiiiportarico, that he w-as threat- 
ened with the loss of his situation if he dM not produce 
it. After a long but linsuccessful seanjh, under intense 
anxiety, he ako dreamt of discovering the paper in 
a particular place, and found it tlu:re a(!cordingly.’ 
In seeking to account ’for these instances, w e must keep 
in mind that often oticiirrences fail to make any impres- 
sion upon us, and do not become objects of eonsidous 
memory, although the niemor}^ of persons avIio w^ere in 
our company at the time proves thatw'e had full oppor- 
tunities of observing and receiving impressions from 
them. When an effort is made to remind us of such 
circumstances, we are apt to deny tlicir oecurrence, 
having not the slightest recollection of them, liut in 
such cases it would appear that an impression has been 
made, although no record of it has been kept ; and ac- 
cordingly some jjarticular association may recall it. We 
have only to suppose conditions particularly favourable 
for the revival of such lost impressions as occurring at 
certain times during sleep, to acjcount for tlie class of 
dreams under consideration. Tliey seem, however, to 
prove that the min^ sometimes enjoys an unusual 
clearness in sleep — that there is, in short, a peculiar 
lucidity occ.asionally experienced while w e are in that 
state, whicdi generally appears iis a suspension of the 
mental powders. 

We Tiow’^ approach the class of dreams wliich the 
superstitious are apt to set down as supeniatural, but 
of which, of course, we can only conclude that we are 
ignorat^t of the natural principle concerned. Some 
(keams of tills kind are mentioned by old WTiters. For 
ex^ple, Marcus Antoninus learned in his dreams seve- 
ral remedies for spitting of blood. Galen, having an in- 
fifunmation of the diaphragm, was directed by a dream 
io open a vein between the fourth finger and thumb— 

: ah Qperatioii wMch restored hihi to health. ‘ It ife^^re- 

^ ^ ^ ; 

lated of ^^ir Christopjier Wren, that, when at Paris in 
1671, iieiug disordered with **, a pain in lus reins,” he 
sent for a iiliysician, who prescribed blood-letting ; but 
he deferred submittiug to it, and drqapied tlxat very 
night that he was in a^lace where palm-trees grew, ^d 
that a w'oman in a roifiantic habit offered dates to him. 
The next day lie sent for dates, wliich cured him.’* It 
is possible that in tliese instances the remedies sug- 
gested may have been mere revivals of knowledge for- 
merly acquired, but forgotten in the interval. But 
such a surmise is inapplicable to the following case, 
related by Dr Abercrombie : — * A gentleman in Edin- 
burgh was afiected with aneurism of the popliteal 
artery, I'or which he w^as under the care of two emi- 
nent surgeons, and the day was fixed for the ojiera- 
tioa. About two days before the tiino appointed for 
it, the wife of the patient dreamt that a change had 
taken place in tlie -disease, in consequence of which the 
operation would not be required. On examining the 
tumor ill the morning, the gentleman was astonished to 
find tliat the pulsation lind entirely epased; and, in 
sliort, this turned out to be a spontaneous cure. To 
jiersnns not professional, it may be right to mention, 
that the cure of popliteal aneurism without an operation 
is a very uiieomnion oceurreiice, not happening in one 
out of numerous instanees, and never to be looked upon 
as probable in any individual case.’ One cannot but be 
.struck wdth the resemblance of this case to the alleged 
instances of clairvoyance among the practisers of animal 
magnetism. It is but proper, however, to advert to the 
explanation suggested by Dr Abercrombie, unsatisfac- 
tory as it is. ‘ It is likely,’ says he, ‘ that the lady had 
heard of the possibility of such a terminatibn [to her 
husband’s illness ], and tliat her anxiety had very natu- 
rally embodied it in a dream : the fulfilment of it at the 
very time wiieu the event took place is certainly,’ he 
admits, ‘ a very remarkable coincidence.’ 

Dr Abercrombie also relates a story which has been 
long current in Edinburgh, and the authenticity of which 
he believes there is no reason to doubt. ‘ A clergy- 
man had come to this city from a short distance in the 
country, and was sleeping at an imi, when ho dreamt of 
seeing a fire, and one of liis children in the midst of it. 
lie awoke with the impression, and instantly left town 
oil l)is return liorne. When he arrived within sight of 
his liouse, he found it on fire, and got there in time to 
assist in saving one of his cliildren, who, in the alarm 
and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger.’ 

The learned ;uithor deems it i>ossil)le that this dream 
might liavc been suggested by an anxiety, on the part 
of the dreamer, about the consequences of a fire happen- 
ing at his house in his absence. He adds a few more 
cases, which lie vouches for as entirely authentic. ‘ A 
lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been 
murdered by a black servant; and the dream oqcurred 
more than once. She was then so impressed by It, that 
she went to tlie house of the lady to whom it jHjlated, 
and jirevailed upon a gentleman®4:o watch in oii a^j lin- 
ing room during the following night. About three 
o’clock in the morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps 
on the stair, left his place of concealment, and met the 
servant carrying up a quautity of coals. Being ques- 
tioned as to where he was going, he replied, in a con- 
fused and hurried manner, that he was going to mend 
his mistress’s fire; which, at three o’clock in the mprn- 
ing, in the middle of summer, was evidently impipssiWe ; 
and, on further investigation, a strong knife was found 
concealed lieneath the coals. Another lady dreamt tliat 
a hoy, her neplipw, had been drowned along with some 
young companions with whom he had engaged to go on 
a sailing excursion, in the Firth of Forth. She sent for 
him in tlie morning, mid with much difficult pre- 
vailed upon him to give up his engagement: his com- 
panions went, and were a}l drowned. Jk lady in Edin- 
burgh had sent hemtateh to be repaired ; a long time 
elapsed without her being able to recover it ; and, after 

* MlUiugen's Curiosities of Medical libcperience, 307. 
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many excuses, she began to susfiect that something 
was wrong. She now dreamt that the watchmaker’s 
hoy, by wliom the watch was sent, had dropt it in the 
street, and injured it in such a„ maimer that it could 
not be rcjiaired. She then wcp^ to the master, and, 
without any allusion to her dream, put the question to 
him directly, when he confessed that it was true.’ 
On those cases our author remarks, * Such coincidences i 
derive their wonderful character from standing alone, I 
and apart from those numerous instances in which such 
dreams take placre without any fulfilment.’ But tliis is 
not a satisfactory e.vplanatioh of coincidences so ex- ! 
ti-i'mely peculiar, and we are tenijited to imagine that a 
law is concerned of wliieh wc are ignorant. 

Here it ma}^ not be inappropriate to relate a circum- 
stance which liaj)pened to the writer of a somewhat 
similar nature, though he Avas awake at the time. 1 
was Avalkiug home to dinner, when a train of associa- 
tion brought to my mind tlic apparatus cret’ted near 
my house for the sports of my cliildren, and tlie idea of 
a painful accident occasioned thereby w'as pressed for- 
cibly on my niind, though tliis is a subject on wliicJi I am 
in general remarkably free from anxiety. I, as it were, 
saw before me a particular eliild wdth a deep gash upon 
her cheek occasioned by a fall, and so strong Avas the 
impression, that I could have sirai’cely suffered more 
from the sight of the actual objct;t, Immcdiatelj^ after, 

I reflected upon the explanation usually given of such 
presentiments, which happen to he coincident with 
actual occurrence*, namely, that Ave licar only of the 
rare and occasional hits, and never of the numerous 
exceptions^ ( Jf course, thought I, this is one of the 
numerous cases in AA'hith notliing occurs, and Avhich are 
therefore overlooked. And this idea was not the less 
received by me, that llie iueident was of a kind of Avhich 
1 had no former experience. But iii the course of the 
I evening I A\'as caned out of my room by a servant, avIio 
1 seemed to bare something very serious to communiijate, 
i and, being taken up stairs to one of the cliildren’s bed- 
rooms, there found that one of them, different, however, 

I from the one pic^turod in my vision (if I may so call it), 

1 had had a gasii of two inches long inllicted on the ctoavii 
I of her head, from coming violently in contact with the 
belting of the room Avhilo indulging in a game of romps 
in bed. If this were one coincidetiee out of many (aiscs 
of failun\ it Avould not be Avortby of notice ; but as the 
only such case of presentiment I have any recollection 
' of experiencing, it appears to me remarkable. It also 
tends to support the analogy which seems to exist be- 
tween sleeping and Avaking conditions. 

Having quoted already rather too liber.ally from Hr 
Abcrc'Toiubie, 1 shall not adopt any of his examples of 
the higliest class of marvellous dreams, hut present, in- 
stead, a few which have been communicated by a re- 
spected correspondent : — ‘ A young lady on the cax* of 
marriage, dreamed one night that she and her loA^er 
Were Avalking along a pjlcasant patli side by side, ^Vide- 
spreadlng trees waved their lofty branches above their 
heads ; her lover turned to her Avith a smile, and asked 
if he should show her the home which he had pro- 
Arlded. She longed to see it, and they pursued their 
wuy ; they came to a tangled tiiickct, through wdiich 
they found a difficulty in passing. At last they sud- 
denly came to an opening; a grave lay open before 
thenj ; the yew, the cypress, and otlier dark evergreens 
were seen on every side ; her lover pointed to the grave, 
and siiid, “ There is our home.” She wakened in vio- 
lent agitation. The dream made a dreadful impression 
on her, and ih a few days after, her loA^er’s death was 
jMinpuneed to her. She fell into a state of deep dejec- 
tion, froni which her sisters made evavy effort to rouse 
her; she attended them in their Avalks, but was ever 
pensive and sad. One day, while they were making 
sonie purchasei in a shop, she loitered lisitlessly at the 
door. A woman eafrying a basket filled with bunches 
of sprigs tied up to^fether, advanced towards her,' and 
asked her to purchase some. “ I do not want them,” 
she replied, Avithout raising her heavy melancholy eyes 
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from the ground| “ Ah! miss, if you don't AV'ant them 
to dress out yoxj rooms, you might like to have them 
to strew over tie grave of some one that you love.” 
These words touched the right chord, and she raised her 
sad eyes to the basket ; there she srav bunches of the very 
same evergreens Avhicli her dream had exhibited round 
the gra\x of her lover. “ Let me have th(j Avhole basket,” 
she said. “ at Avlmtcver price you please.” Her sisters 
(froniAviiom T had tliese iiarticulars) found her pale and 
faint, Avitli the basket A\'hicli slie Juul just purchased by 
her side. 8be planted the branches round the grave of 
her lover; some took root, and are noAv Avaving their 
green boughs over the faithful heart that lies buried 
there. 

* Not les.s remarkabh? Avas tlie dream of Captain F , 

a man of exem|)l:iry piety, and the strictest voracity. 

He AA'as in the lOast India Company’s service, and hav- 
ing* .served i>Tii‘-Jind-twenty years, was about to return 
to Ills fMuutry on leave, of absence for three 

years. Sonu; uights before his departure from Cal- 
cutta lie had a dream tliat his lather diet!. It was so 
vivid, and so minutely circiimstiwitial, that it made a 
v(*ry deep impre.s.sion on him, and he entered all the 
particulars and the date into his po('ket-book. In about 
six months afrer, on his arrival in London, he found let- 
ters from Ireland, Avliere liis family resided. Availing for 
him. They announced the death of his father, Avhieh 
had occurred on the ATry iiiglA of liis dream. This 
Avas so singular, that Avhen he joined his sister a few 
days after, he desired her to enter into no particulars 
relative to his father’s death till slie should hear him. 

“ Sarah,” said he, “ I believe tliat my father did not 
die in bis oavm room — his bed Avas in the parlour.” “It 
Ava.s, it AA'as indc(?d,” replied she; “be bad it brought 
di)Avn a .short lime after he Avas taken ill, to saA^e liiiu 
the fatigue of going up and down stairs.” “ T will show 

you the spot AvJiere it was placed,” said Captain F ; 

lie immediately pointed out the S'ituation of the bed, 
exactly where it had been. He showed Av*hcre the eoffln 
liad been laid ; there aauis nothing connected with the 
melancholy event which he could not detail as minutely 
as those Avho had actually been pre.scnt. Strange as nil 
this may appear, it is nevertheless perfectly true. I have 

frequently heard it from Captaiu F himself, and 

from his wdfo and sister. 

‘.Dr 1) , Avlio M^as Bishop of Dowm some years 

since, had a son, a very tine boy, a gren.t darling of bis | 
parents. At brcaktiist one morning the child turned 
eag(:rly to his mother, by whose side he Avas sitting, and 
said, “ Oh, mamma, I had a very odd dream last night ; 

T thought there Avas a very curious and a very pretty box 
brought bere, and it Avas to be my own, owni box ; my 
name Avas on it, and my age, and tlie day of the month, 
and the year; it wasn’t like any of your boxes, mamma, 
but it was a great deal nicer, and a great deal prettier; 
it Avas a very odd-shaped one though ; I never saw such 
a one ; mamma. I’ll sliow you Arliat it Avas like.” The 
child took some crumbs from bis plate, and traced out 
the exact form of if colilii. “Mamma, Avasn’t that a 
enriou-s box?” His mother Avas not superstitious, yet 
she felt her hqirt die Avitliin her, and she could not bear 
to let her hoy out of her sight all day. It grew late, and 
it was time that she and the bishop should dress for a 
dinner party to Avhich they w'ore engaged. While they 
Avere at their toilet, tl’e little boy went to the Stable 
Avhere the liorscs wx^re being harnessed for the carriage 
in which his fatlicr and mother Averc to go. The boy 
preixiilod on the groom to let him get on oiie of the 
horses, aiul he Avent to ride round the yard ; the animal 
being spirited, and the child not being able to manage 
him, he Avas flung on the hard pavement, and killed 
on the. spot.’ 

The first question which occurs r^^ftpecting such dreams I 
is, can the recital be depended upon ? On this point we 
should think universal doubt were preposterous, consider- 
ing that so many such circumstances have been de- 
tailed by respectable persons. The next question with , 
many minds Avill be, are they natural events ? Here | 



lift 
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should suppose no enlightened person could hesitate 
I for H riKunent to answer in the affirniatfve. As natural 
I events, then, how are they to be aceoiihted for? The 
j only Kiply is, that the principle, if it be one, is unknowji 
I to us. 

I The subject of dreaming is unfortunate in its being 
I so much a matter of vulgar wonderment, for inkilligent 
i inquirers are thereby repelled from it. When regarded 
j apart from all absurd marvelling, it is evidently a 
i curious d(‘i)artment of psychology, and one -wliich de- 
serves careful investigation. By a iiroper collection of 
facts on tins subject, 1 liave no doubt that an important 
advance might be made in the science of nnnd. 


WESTEll^sf BAKE AKY— ITS TMBES AND 
ANIMALS. 


The Barbary states, which occupy the northern edge 
of the Sahara or Great Desert,* \\'ere, till the pre- 
sent century, celebrated for harbouring a iicst of i)irates, 

■ who waged war against the rcist of tlir naval and comincr- 

■ cial world. A glance at the map v.'ill sliow that a more 
; central point for the operations of si'a-robbery does not 
I exist on the face of tlui globt*. Having tiill sweep of the 
* Mediterranean on the north, tlie pirates of these states 

comtnanded the higli nwd traversei.t by mereliant sliii)s 
sailing between Kurope, the Grecian and Syrian Archi- 
pelagos, and We.steni Asia; wlnle to the west, the 
trading voyagers tiirough the North Atlantic, ami to 
Western and Soutliern Africa, Eastern Asia (round the 
Cape of Good Hope), and tlie Americas, were within 
tlieir reacli. These local adviintages were made the 
most of, and a system of plunder was carried on fjr ages, 
so successful and 'well organised, that commercial states 
were glad to comx)ouiul for tlie atrocious felonies, by 
l^aying a yearly tril)ut() to tlie Jlarbary states to get 
exenii>tion from plunder. The spread of eivilisation lias, 
liowcivtT, gradually lessened the maritime jiOAver of Bar- 
bary — its seaports are used fur tlie purposes of legiti- 
mate commerce, ami 141 blae.k-mail is no. paid, except 
in two instances. fSpain and lAirtugul have be<m unal.‘le 
i to get quit of the tax, and still pay it to the Emperor 
of Morocco. 

One consequence oi’ this cliange is, that regular com- 
mercial relations were gradually (*stabli^3hed by European 
states w^ith those of Barbary, and in the metropolis of 
each territory resides a consul uttered ited from Great 
Britain, presided over by a consul-general who lives 
at Tangier, the chief port of ]\'ioroeco. W c bring our 
information concerning Barbary do's^m to this point, to 
introduce to the notice of the reader a very entertaining 
work by the son of the latter official, ciititled ‘Western 
Barbary— Its Wild Tribes and 5 Sav<fge Aniiuals.’-|' The 
author, having resided during many years with Ids 
father in Tangier, made himself perfectly familiar with 
the Moorish (Mogrebbin) dialect of the Arabic lan- 
guage; and being, moreaver, fond of adventure, fre- 
quently joined the bunting exiualitions of the natives 
into the interior of the country. Living during these 

excursions as they lived, he obtained a deep iu- 

eight into their peculiarities of character, acquiring at 
the same time an acquaintance ■>vith the face of the 
country, and with the wild animals which inhabit the 
remoter districts. Much of this kind of new and 
valuable informatioii' is woven into a narrative of an 
expedition iindortalten by IVIr Hay, to procure ‘ for her 
majesty Queen ; Victoria a barh of the purest blood 

* They oonsist of Morocco, IVz, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

By J. H. Ill^nxoud Hay, :ti:ttq.-.f6nning one volume of fur- 
y’s Colcmifd&l Homo Library. 



from some of tlie breeders of. horses in the region 
around Laraiche,’ Accompanied by the sheik, or chief 
of a neighbouring village, a Spanish gentleman, a 
Moorish soldier by w-^at/ of escort, and a native servant, 
Mr Hay commenced his search for a steed. They had 
not iiroceedccl far on their route w hen the party was 
overtaken by ‘ a venerable-looking Arab, well mounted 
oil an iron -gray rat- tailed barb : on the bow of his high- 
peaked saddle rested tlie long Moorish gun ; and in his 
right hand he carried a small stick, upon w^hicli were 
inscribed some Arabic characters. T'his I recognised 
as one of the holy batons given by sainted persons to 
those wlio are about to undertake a journey, as a pro- 
t(H*tion on the road from robbers and from mishaps of 
all sorts. A simple liaik w^is his onlj^ covering; his 
lt‘gs and sinewy arms -were bare, and his slippered feet 
'were armed with the Moorish spurs, wliieli are merely 
silvered spikes of iron about a foot long, with a circle of 
metal at the hilt to prevent more than the point pene- 
trating; but even with this precaution, I have heard of 
a bad rider giving a death-wound to his steed.’ This 
man proved a most amusing travelling companion, for 
he w'as an excellent story-teller. At the commence- 
ment of his lirst tale (which is amusing, but too long 
,'ind too barbarous in some of its details for extract), he 
heeame so excited by his own recital, that he suddenly 
broke oil’ Ids story, ‘and dashing liis spurs into the 
flank of his barb, burst away at full speed, shouting 
“ Allalil Allah ! ” His turban fell oil'— not acV.ddcntally, 
.1 am inermed to tbink — and the haik, loosed from his 
.slioiildcrs in the breeze, w as poised in the air for a mo- 
ment, and fell to tbc’; ground. He then fired, threw the 
rat-tailed on Ids baunelics, and wdiccliiig round, came 
back at full galloj). As be aiiproached us be recovered 
lii,s haik witl) the muzzle of his gun, and then, throwing 
himself on one side, stretelied Ids long arm, and wdulc 
yet ill full course, wldsked up his turban from the 
groerid. In a.nother monujnt he wms by my side, re- 
phuted liis bead -gear with the greatest gravity, and con- 
tinued Ids narrative as cjoolly as if ho had merely paused 
to takii a piiicli of smiir.’ To this specimen of Arab 
horscnianship, Mr liny adds an anecdote illustrative of 
the extreme love these equestrians have fdk* a favourite 
horse. TraAnTdiig, on a former occasion, in company 
w ith the uMfortiiiuitc African traveller, John Davidson, 
he wuiB xwoceeding between Meliedcea and Jiabat, wlitm 
‘we were joined by a troo|) of mounted Arabs,* one of 
wliom was riding a mottled gray, the handsomest barb 
I ever saw. Biding uj) to the man, I entered into 
conversation with him, and having put him into good 
humour by praising bis steed, I told him I would make 
him ri'Ii if he would sell me the mottled gray. 

‘ “ What is your price ?” said tbc Arab. 

‘ I oflered a hundred and fifty mitsalid, about twenty 
pounds sterling, a large sum in the interior. “ It is a 
good price,” said tlie Arab ; “ but look,” said he, and he 
brought his horse on the other side of me ; “ look at this 
side of him — you must offer more.” “ Well, come,” I 
said, “ you are a poor man, and fond of your horse *, we 

won't disxiute about the matter ; eo, give me your hand.* 
What say you— two hundred ?” “ That is a large price 
truly,” said tlie Arab, his eyes glistening, and I thought 
the horse w^as mine. But my eagerness, I suppose, had 
been too apparent, so the Arab thought 1 might go still 
further, and shaking the bridle, off he went at full speed. 
The mottled gray curled its tail in the air, and vanished 
to a speck in no time. I turned to speak to Davidson, 
and the next moment the Arab was at my side ; and 


* The Moorish maimer of striking a hargalu. 
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patting the neck of his gray, lie saW, “ Look at him — see 
— not a hair is turned. What will you give me now ?” 

‘ Davidson prompted me to offer oven four Imndred 
ducats rather than let the animal go. Again I began 
bargaining, and offered three h|lmdred. On this the 
Arab gave his hand, and thanking me, said— “ Chris- 
tian, I now can boast of the price you liave offered ; but 
it is in vain that you seek to tempt me, for I would not 
sell my horse for all the gold 3'on or any other man pos- 
sess.” Having said this, lie joined his comj)anions. 
Calling tlie kaid, or chief of our escort, 1 asked him if 
he knew the rider of the graf , adding, that 1 supposed 
he inust be rich, as lie liad refiistal so large a sum ? The 
kaid said, “ All J know- is, tliat lie is a great fool ; for Ik; 
possesses nothing in tlic world hut that liorse, which 
he bought when a colt, selling his tent, flocks, and even 
his wife, to buy it.” " 

Many passagtjs in Mr Huy’s book exhibit in very ter- 
rible colours the oppressive nature of tlic Moorish go- 
vernment, tlie rapacity of which is scarcely to be paral- 
leled. Relics of various nations wiiieli formerly con- 
quered aiul colonised the country are often turned up 
from the eartli by the xicasaiitry. ^riie law eOficeruing 
treasure -trove is, tliat every tiling so found must hi; 
instantly given up to the imperial treasury, .and the 
I most barliarous cruelties are intlictcjd t.) (ixtort con- 
fessions from individuals nnfortunah; euongli to he 
Buspeeted of having imuhe any sueb discov(‘ries. The 
following is an instanee ‘ Some years ago, when yMarby 

E’Saidy was govetnor of Tangier, and dealt out. lies jus- 
tice by weigh^ of gold and silver, one IMoliamcd, a. poor 
conntrymi.n, who dwelt a few miles distant from the an- 
cient city of iiooammaf, around which lie scattered men'' 
"old ruins, was plotighing a slip of land whicli had evi- 
dently lain fallow for many years: thi' l.'Mid liad lately 
hceii givmi to itim as a reward fv>rtwo years’ Iiard S'erviee 
in active warfye, midor the !>ann;n’s of his sultan, against 
tlie rchci tri,je ( — a iiu tliovi not nnu.SMul of n-com- 

i iicnsing ihe .militia., who eoiistitute the armed ibre.e of 
tliisS empire. In ii,n in. '.joining fudd woes a fedlow -villager 
actively ernjdoyed in the .same pursuit. I'ojw, Moli;!- 
med’s ploughshare haxqiened to strikij iiga,inst. some ob- 
stacle, w'hicii, on examination, inoved to a large 
earthen vase of curious form. Molmmed, finding it 
sound, and thinking it might be of service to hi.s family 
for fetching n'liter from tlui village well, went to the 
border of the held, where he had left liis outer garments, 
and then; dei|)osited it. 

‘ The discovery, and honest iNtohamed’s subsequent 
movements, were not unob, served liy liis neigUboiir, wdio 
.snsi>ee.tt'(l from his silence that there w as more found 
than an ('firthen j>ot. ,So, on returniuij from his day’s 
labour, lie told the village gossips tluu. Mohamed had 
assuredly found a treasure ; for he had marked him, 
whilst ploughing, turn up ii large pot ’wliieh api)eared 
to be very heavy, and w hich he liad immediately hidden 
under his clothes, and liad not said one word to him 
about it, although he was hard by. The following was 
a market day, when the villagers of llooammar flocked 
as usual to Tangier. The news of Mohamed’s discovery 
was soon spread among the town’s folk, and it wxas not 
long ere it reached the soldiers, the aU:rt spies of old 
Alarby E’Saidy, to wdioin tliey quickly reported the 
tale, with no few exaggerations. Mohamed, unsuspi- 
cious of impending evil, was disjxising of lkis*little pro- 
duce, when the rude hands of two soldiers arre.sted him, 
and, as is usual in this country, without any reason 

given, dragged him before the gray-E)ejirJoti halzem, 

“ So I have caught you at last, you rascal. You have 
found a treasure, and not reported it. Speak, and let us 
know the amount ; and look to your wmrds.” Mohamed 
told his story, which was a iilain one* ; and begging for 
mercy, requeg^d, in order to prove the truth of his 
statement* that a soldier might be sent to search his 
hotwe and bring the pot, which would be delivered up 
by his famhy. The kaid agreed, and Mohamed was in 
the meantime conhued in prison. The soldier made 
the search, and nothing was found but the einpty vase. 


On this being aiyiounccd to the Kaid Alarby, Mohamed 
was again brou^/it before him. 

‘ “1 am not,” iaid the ruthless magistrate, “ to be im- 
posed upon by such small eumuMg, Down with him, 
let liim have five Imndred stripes, and then see if lie will 
declare his hiding corner for his ill-gotten wealth.” 

* To luxir w'as to obey ; and tlie unfortunate ploughman 
rocoivtxl full tive Imiuired Mows from the dreaded Avhip 
of Tsahk'lts: but be iiersisted to the last lash in saying 
that he (md found no treasure. “ llMck w'itli him to the 
dungeon,” said tiie kaid ; and the wretcihed .Mohamed 
was carried h.alf senseless to prison. A montli ])asaed ; 
and every <iay his poor wife trudged to town witli his 
scanty meal ; for IMcjorish anthorilies .rarely bestow a 
morsel of food on tlie }>risoiie»‘s, le;iv ing tliem to dejumd 
soh.'ly u[K)ii wh.it may he hrouglit liy'tlieir fimiIii;S, 
who arc not iirevenUd giving l.h(‘ pvi:^onevs evi-ry kind 
of luxury, if they lie able in a!!brd it. 1'he little icm- 
perty MoJjljjptned po.ssessi.Hl was soon exluuisted. His 
Avife had a yopng f.imily, avul liaviiig no meaii.s of sup- 
porting both fltem and Jier liushand, extreiue want soon 
stared her in tiie.faee. .Ihxhaiistiyn of Ixxly and anguish 
of iniiid brought on a violent fever, wVvieli eonlined her 
to the hut. 

‘ d’lius day after day passed away. .No om; lirmight 
Moiiarned iris usual pittance, aiul no one came to soothe 
him in Ids misery ; so that, had it not been for the 
charity ol‘ scj^ne fellow-jirisoiierts the honest jiloughmau 
must li:i,ve ilied of starvation. The jailer, however, was 
more hnmiuio than most of his trade; and, seeing the 
tiuly wrcfclied state of liis jirisoner, emhiavoured to 
intercede in his behalf with Kaid Alarby; but the 
tyrant was inflexible. “ Let God he 'witne.ss,” said he, 
“ I never v. ill free him till he give up the treasure.” 
Lpon being informoil of this, poor Mohamed fell on ihe 
grouiid, tore liis beard, and swearing by God and Jiis 
pro?!iiet, cri. d. out, “ There is no justice on earth ; our 
I'l’Ugiou and our law are all void! Rut hark ye,” .said 
he to the jail-: v, “ tell the governor that I submit to his 
will, and he sliali have the tnrasurc; tell him to send 
willi me gtcirds, and T will deliver up my riches.” 
klohatned’s eye looked wild as ho spoke, and the jailer 
kn(;vv not wlietlier he, was frantic or in Ids right mind. 
“ Ahal” .said the k;dd upon htar^ng of liis having con- 
fessed; “1 knew we siiould bring him to his s(?nses. 
fxaid with him a couple of .stout fellows; and let them 
be on tin; look-out that he does not conceal any part of 
hi;-5 wealth.” 

‘ ]'d.ohamed was (;ondiicted with shackles on In's legs to 
Rooammar. As he entered the villa-gi', lu* learnt iliat 
liis ]K)or wife liad died of siekiic.ss ;iiid grief, ami tliat 
his cldldren Avere supported 1 ) 3 '^ tlu; miserable tell-tale, 
Avho had since bitterly rejiented of the injury lie had 
thouglitJessiy dotu' to Ids honest mdghbour, and liad 
[ even olTercd tlu; kaid a handsome present to induce him 
to free poor Muliamed from thrahloui. < >11 reacldng tlie 
ploughman's dwelling, the s(»ldiers were about to enter 
with Jiim. “ Stoi),” said he; “every niiin'.s house is 
sacred; wait a littfo, and 1 will show you all.” The 
soldiers would have dl.sregarded Moliamcd’s request; 

* but a murmiij’ of indigjiation ran through the crowd of 
viiiagers at such flisregard of their customs. A few 
minutes elapsed, wdien Moliamcd again appeared at his 
threshold; but now he iuid his gun with Ivim, and two 
little children w'ero (;hiiging to tJieir father’s knees, 
calling tor notice from their long-absent parent. The 
soMiers fell back, tidnking he intended violencG to them ; 
lint thin w.as far from the poor man’s thoughts. He 
liad Mtaeiied a string to the trigger of his gun, uud 
passing it behind the stock, now put the muzzle to his 
head. Tlie soldiers, perceiving his object, were riiBhing 
forward to seize him, when he cried out, “ Tell the kaid 
that this alone remains for me to give— my blood — let 
it be on his head!” and pulling the string, he fell a 
corp.se. The soldiers returned, and reported what liad 
happened. “Awa?” (is that all?) said the kaid; “so 
he lied after all — God kave mercy upon his soul !” And 
thus was wound up the affair of the ancient vase.’ 
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Beguiling the way with tales of the chase and perspnal animal^ and 1 will give you sure proof, ere 3 ^ou attempt 
adventure, IVIr Hay and liis party reacliLl Lamiche— his tt) touch a leflfii.” A fowl w'os brought, and part of the 
destination. A book of travels in thesdjatitudes would featliers having been plucked, the serpent was again 
not be oora]>lcte without a stor^^ of the wondrous fiiats taken up by the charmer, and allowed to bite the fowl 


performed by the far-famed snake-charmers. Accord- for an instant. The bird was put on the ground, and 
ingly, Mr Hay presents his contribution to the numerous after running around all if in a fit for about the space of 
snake-stories already in prin t As wc strolled through a minute, tottered and fell dead. Its flesh became shortly 


the market-place [of Laraiche], wo met a party of after wards of a hi nisi i hue. It is needless to say that 
Eisowy, or snake-charmers; they consisted of four after this I declined handling the lefiii. 


Soosys, or nativcjs of the proviiKic of Soos, three of 
whom were musicians, their instruments being long 


‘ The only w^ay that I (>an account for the Eisowy 
escaping unharmed from the bite of the snake, is, that 


rude canes resembling in form a flute, but open at cither he prevents the leljk, when in the act of seizing 
both ends, into one of which the XJCTforrvier blew, pro- his arm, from using its fangs, and that the blood seen is 
dueing melancholy but ideasing notes. We invited the drawn by tlie teetli only of the reptile, which are dis- 
Eisowy to exhibit their snakes; to this they readily tinct from its fangs, or else that the Eisowy possesses 
assented. They commenced by raising up their hands an antidote to the poison, and that he puts it into his 


as jf they were holding a book, muttering in unison a 
prayer addressed to tluj Deity, and callin,'; »pon Soedna 


mouth and applies it to the bitten part during the dance. 
‘1 have frequently witnessed individuals belonging to 


Eiser, who in Alorocco is held as the patron saint of tlie sect of Eisowys, in whose company I have chanced 
snake-charmers. Having concluded this invocation, the to be during my sporting expeditions, handle scorpions 
music struck up, and the siiakc-charnKT danced in rapid or poisonous reptiles without fear or injury, the animal 
whirls, ■whicii no Straubs could have kept time to, around never atteni|>ting to sting or hite them. Whilst I was 
the basket coutaining^ the rci)tiU:s. This baslcet ^vas residing at Tangier, a young Moor who was witnessing 
made of caiio-work covered witli goat-skin. Stopping the exploits of a snake-charmer ridiculed his prowess 
suddenly, the snake-cliarmer thrust his bare arm into ;is a mere delusion, and having been dared by the Eisowy 
the basket, and pnllt'd out a large bhu.k (!obra capella, to toucli one of his seri>ents, the lad ventured into the 
or hooded snake : this he handled as if it had been his mystic ring, was bitten by a lefla, luid shortly after- 
turban, and pioceeded^to twine it around his head, wards expired.* 

dancing as before, wlvilst the reptile .s(3enieft to obej" his kfr Hay was unsuccessful in flnding a horse to his 
wisbe.<i, by preserving its position on his head. The liking at Laraiche, and proceeded tp Ibdown. Here 
cobra was then jjlaced on tlie ground, and standing erect .also he was disappointed ; and from a cause wliich show.s 
on its tail, moved its head to and fro, ajiparently keep- the barbarous despotism wliieh is still practised in Mo- 
ing time to the music. Now whirling round in circles rocco. Ho wais met by the sheik qi’ the place, said — 
stfll more rapidly than before, the Eisowy again ]mt his ‘ “ I fear you will not And in all this district a suitable* 
hand into the basket, and pulled out successively, and animal.” 

placed on the ground two very poiatuious species of ser- ‘ “ Where shall I seek a horse, then, 0 my best of 
pents, natives of Hie deserts of Soos, cuUed lefia. They friends,” 1 inquired, “if it be not in IbdoAva?” 


were of a. mottled colour, with black .sjiots ; w'cre thick 


‘I.isten,” said ho, “and understand. A few years 


in the body, and not above two feet and a half or three iiast, my tribe boasted of the finest hone and blood in the 


feet long. The name loflk is given, I im.'igine, by the . 
Mogrebbin Arabs to this kind of serpent from their re- | 


country. Tlie care of a Bedouin toward.s liis mare was 
like that of a mother towards her child ; never was it 


aemblana% when in the act of darting at tlieir prey, to allo\ved to quit his sight; and if he lieard of a famous 
the Arabic letter fa, Ic being merely the article trans- stallion, wore it on the confines of the deserts of Soos, 
posed. These reptiles proved more active lud less docile he would travel in the season, and pay any sum to have 
than the cobra ; for, luilf coiled, and holding their heads a good c.ross fur the mare he gloried in. When in foal, 
in a slanting position ready for an attaelr, the}" wateiiod no liorse of bad form, or below the standard height, was 


with sparkling eyes the movenieiils of the cliarmer, 
darting at him with open jaws every now and then, ns 


allowed to pass -witliin view of the hara. But, as with 
all uiortiils, oiir da}'' of sorrow lias (iome, and the wreck 


he ventured within their reach, and tlirowiiig forw.ard of our former pride is yet to be witnessed among some 
their body' with amazing velocity, whilst their tail ap- sorry mares, vliich 1 will point out in yonder field, 
peared to remain on the same s])ot, and then rectoiling now from age and negh^ct unworthy your purchase, 
back again. The Eisowy warded off witli liis long liaik Look,** said he, “ at their degraded offspring, those colts 
the attacks wdiich they made upon his hare legs, and which my slave is driving, look at their form and size; 
the leffas seemed to expend their venom upon the gar- they are mere paclc animals.” 

merit. ‘ “ This is strange,” 1 observed : “ wdiencethis neglect 

‘ Now, calling on Seedna Eiser, he seized hold of one of your own interests ?” The old horse-breeder looked 
of the two serpents by the nape of the neclc, and danced at our kaid, and they both sighed and shook their heads 
round with it ; then opening its jaws with a small stick, in unison. “ The reason,” said the sheik, lowering his 
he displayed to the spectators thccfangs, from w hich voice,“iB,thatoflateyearsthereisno8ecurityforpro- 
there oozed a white and oily substance. He then put pe^t\^ If any Bedouin happen to possess a fine^horse, 
the leffa to liis arni, which it immediately seized with .and it reach the sultan’s ears, the animal is seized, and 


its teeth, whilst the man, making hideous contortions, 
as if in pain, whirled rapidly around, calling on his 


the ow'ncr receives no recompense.” Tlie breeders, there- 
fore, have no inducement to keep up the high-bred, pedi- 


ihusic played more rapidly than ever, 
being quite exlmiiSted, he again halted. 


‘ Oonceiypg that the whole w as a trick — that the in obtaining a horse of the description required, 
leffh had blien bcueft of its poison, and that its bite con- Mr Hay has npt followed a very consecutive plan 
sequently would be as harmless as that of a rat, I re- in detailing bis Mootisb experiences ; but their miscel- 


questedv to bo allowed to liandle the serpent. 


lancous character gives the charm of variety* In an 


you an Eisowy ?” said the man of Soqs, “or appendix, he presents'some interesting particulars rela- 
hnve steady faith in the power of our saint ?” I re- tive to the last victim of African discovery, John David- 


nmve steaay lami m tne power of our saint ? Jl re- tive to the last victim oi Airican aiscovery, ooiin David- 
med w the negative. “Then,” said he, “if the smike son, who in the year 1835 formed the bold design of 
iite ybn, yodr hour is come I Bting me a fowl of'^y penetrating to Timbuctoo by the direct route across the 


patron saint. TJie rentile contiimeu us mre nmu rne gree ot tneir lar-iameu steeas, ana xne race in morocco 
Eisowy took it olT, and showed ms tlie blood wdiich it is fast degenerating.’ After visiting several other places, 
had drawn. Having laid the leffa dowm, he then put Mr Hay w*ks obliged after all to ^ve up the object of 
the bitten part of his aniv into his mouth, and, pressing his hiission, and to return to Tangier without it Sub>; 
it with his teeth, danced for several minutes, whilst the sequently, liowcver, that gentleman’s father, the ocmaul**' 
ihuric played more rapidly than ever, till, apparently general, having lieen ^nt hy lier majesty’s governmeiit 


on a mission to tlie court of the sultan, at Fas, succeeded. 
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desert from Morocco. While prosecuting: this attempt, 
he was, after many hairbreadth escapes, barbarously 
murdered. 


MEDICINE- I^AKING. 

Mebtcat. practice is greatly debased by the less worthy 
of its professors, but the public are also to blame for 
much of its errors. Whether as a natural result of 
eagerness to see something done for the relief of their side 
friends, or us a consequence of habits handed down from 
ignorant times, there is a veiy general prejudice against 
all practice which does not involve a liberal exhibition 
of medicine. It must of course often be that only a 
careful study of the case, directions for the proper care 
of the patient, and a supervision of the treatment which 
he receives, is all that is i)roperly required of a medical 
man. Medicines may not be required, or may be CiLl- 
culated to i)roduce injurious etrects, even in the Hinallest 
quantities. But wlien the medical man finds that pro- 
cedure such as he believes to he necessary is unfavour- 
fibly regarded by those who call him in, and that, if lie 
persists in it, they will discharge him and call another, 
he is very apt to give way, and order a few medicines 
such as he believes may do tlie least possible harm. lie 
ought not to take this course; but the temptation is 
strong, and a regard to his own interest jirobably carries 
the day. Thus the pracliec of medicine is vitiated, the 
minds of practitioners are depraved, and the cliaracter 
of the wliole protpssion is lowered. 

The evil of much niedicine-giving is greatly more 
prevalent in England than in Scotland, a consequence 
apparently of an anekint custom of the former eounrrv 
• with regard to the remuneration of tlie luimbler and 
most abundant class of practitioners — that is, tlie paying 
of them for medicine furnished, and not for attendance, 

I The pra(!titioner,«!, linding they only can be jiaid for a 
visit if they order a draught, or box of pills, or set of 
I powd^Ts, pn^seribe such articles iiecording’l}^ wliether 
I needed or not ; the medicines are taken as a matter of 
course. Thus a prejudice is formed, to the cfloet that 
from illness of any kind medieiiK' is inseparable, and an 
Englislnnan is very apt to take powders and pills on tlie 
slightest experience of an unpleasant sensation, or per- 
haps for no sensation of the kind, but only to prevent 
illness. Accordingly, an enormous amount of medi- 
cine is consumed needlessly in England. In I.ondon 
there are pill-warehouses like eastlciii^ Large fortunes 
are realised by patent medicines of the most doubtful 
cliaracter; and the public liealth is by these means 
undoubtedly mucli injured. The Scotch liave never 
had any mode of medical practice of this kind amongst 
them. Their medical men are generally paid for attend- 
ance. They therefore are not so apt as the English to 
think a practitioner inattentive or inactive when he 
orders no medicine ; and they are a people not at all 
disposed to take doses at any time except for strong and 
compelling causes. 

Of a great many anecdotes told to us by one well 
acquainted with English medical practice, we shall 
, wlect otie as an illustration of the extent of prejudice 
existing upon this subject, and its effects in corrupting 
prkotitloners. An elderly lady had received a liurt in 
her arm, which required the attendance of a medical 
practitioner residing at frivo or tliree miles^ distance. 
He drt‘.8sed it about twenty times, and saw it com- 
pletely healed. Now was his time te consider liow 
he should be paid. ‘ My only chance,’ said he to him- 
self, ‘is to begin ordering medicine/ He therefore 
affected to thiuk unfavourably of the ap|iearaneo of the 
skill of her' arm ; it betokened a bad state of the blood. 
‘ I shall send you something for it,’ said he. He now 
la^n a oourde of medicine^ to whieh the old lady very 
willingly submitted ; and at length when it amounted to 


* It is ft laot which we can state on oxcdlent authority, that the 
quantity of the alone, lately uliippeil at once for South 

America by one ‘drysaltery house la Londou, ainountcd to six tons/ 


nine pounds, 1« admitted she was well, and sent in his 
bill. Wlien lif next called, she told him she had got 
the bill and wiis wishing to pay it ; but ‘ I think,’ said 
slu.*, ‘you must liave surely committed a mistake in 
drawing it out.’ ‘ Wliat seems wrong, ma’am ?’ inquired 
he. ‘ If there bo an}^ error, of course w^e can easily rec- 
tify it/ ‘Oh, wliy, yon have nine iiounds here for me- 
dicine — that is ail very well — I have had that. But 
here you have tlireo pound ten for dressing my arm. 
Now*, you know , I had nothing there. You were only 
put to a little trouble, which was tlie same as nothing. 
I cannot understand this part of your hill at all.’ * Oh 
very well,’ said he ; ‘if you think so, we’ll deduct the 
charge for dressing/ it is needless to add that the 
balance v'as amjdc rernuneration for his services as well 
as liis medicines. * 

A judicious law has lately been p-assed to enable 
practitioners niider certain vcgulations to charge for 
atlendfui^ijif? ..oil as for medicine. I'liis will probably 
tend to coiT*,vy the public mind of England on the sub- 
ject of medical pi-actice, and in the long-run wean our 
southern neighbours from theiixjxtraordinary inclina- 
tion for the blue pill and otlier superfluous abomina- 
tions.* kfeanwrhile, let us endeavour to convince all who 
need such know-ledge, that in a vast number of cases of 
illness, the only tiling required is right disposal and 
treatment of the patient, lor the direction of which 
medical skiji is as necessary a» for tlie dispensation of 
th(*rapeutics. This skill has cost its possessor much 
time and money ; it is therefore as well entitled to its 
reward w-hoii only employed in giving needful direc- 
tions, as w'hcu prescribing inedicines. Let no one sup- 
pose that a medical attendant is doing nothing w^heii he 
does not dose, or give a great many orders. He often 
does his duty liest by doing nothing; and even for ttiis, 
supposing him to act with judgment and (Minsicientious- 
ncss, lie is fully entitled to liis remuneration. 


LINOEIUN G G OOD-B YES. 

Tiierf. arc some persons in the w^orld who, either from 
a desire to kill time, or an unbecoming irresolution of 
purpose, arc so lingering and tedious in their good-byes, 
as greatly to detract from the pleasure of their visits, 
and prove a source of considerable annoy. 'inec and irrita- 
tion to the more busy and energetic of their fellow-nien. 
'riie annoyance is also aggravated by its untangiblo 
nature, and often by the good temper of the offoMdiiig 
party. If your lingering trifler Avere a rough imccre- 
inonious fcllow’^, there would be little difiiculty as to the 
best mode of dealing wdth him ; but he is generally so 
gentlemanly and polite a person, that one wxiuld not 
willingly offend his sensibility liy treating him rudely ; 
alt’.ough it is often dillicult to endure with anything 
like grace and equanimity so sore a trial of temper and 
patieiite. Protestir/g that he cannot stay a moment, he 
Avill frivolise awgiy a couple of hours, Avitliout having 
any business /o transact, or any information to commu- 
nicate, and linger w-itb a tedious pertinacity that betrays 

* One of the olcvorest our niediail writers tlius frankly ex- 
presses his ojjiniuii of hia ov. n eriift and of medicintvtaking genG- 
rall}- ‘ I iltn lare,’ snys Dr .Tjhiich Johnson, * my conscientious 
opinion, foimdctl on loiig obflorvation and reflection, that if there 
was not It single physieijin, surgeon, apothecary, man-midwife, 
chemist, drnggiHt, or tlriig on the face of the etxrth, there would be 
lesi, sickness and less mortality than now obtains. Wheii we re- 
flect that physic is “ eonjcdural art that the beat physicians 
make mistakes— that medicine is adrainiatered by hosts of quacks 
—that it is swallowt'd by multitudes of xxsoido without any profes- 
sional ndvice at all— and that the world would he infinitely more 
careful of themselves if they were conscious that they had no re- 
medy from drugs— these and many other facts will show that the 
proiwsitioii T have made is more startling than untrue. But, as it 
is, drugs will be swallowed by al| classes— rich and poor— with the 
hope of regaining health and prolonging life; luid also with the 
oxpeciation of being able t« coimtcrout the oulpablo indulgence of 
the appetites and passions !' 
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a %rojikness of purpose truly silly and coi^ternptible. He 
cannot stay, yet he will not go. He has, nothing of im- 
portance to say, yet he still talks on. He^shakes you hy 
the hand, and bids you good-by again and again, and 
still he is not gone. He cannot stay and dine with yon, 
neither will he let you dine yourself. He cannot sit 
down, and therefore keeps you standing; or he rises 
with well-dissembled earnestness, protesting he must 
go, but it is only to move a foot, and this step aeconi- 
plished, he doggedly remains in tliat spot for another 
half-hour before lie again moves. ‘ Parting if- siieli 
sweet sorrow,’ that lie could bid good-by ‘ till it he 
morrow.’ Ko limpet ever adlujred more i>ertinaeiously 
to the rock tharf does he to your side. Tlie Iritling con- 
tersation stops,‘tlie usual eonnnonphiees arc i.-xhausted, 

- and you now believe he is really going , but no, it is 
only to move half-w ay to the door, w here, as if to re- 
COmiJeilse liiinself for his desjierate ell'virt, h<^ pl.ants 
himself more iminoveMbly than ever. At last he ag.'iin 
relinquishes his position, retrogrades * imwilliiigly and 
slow,’ and having arrived at the dooi, halts, holds hy 
the handle, or jdays with liis hat, disputing every 
step with you ns determinediy as tliongh retreat w'cre 
ruin; and there is no speculating with any eertaint^y, 
although he has so long'' risen nj) lo go, whether or not 
lie may depart for tlic^ next hour. Wo to yon if any 
stairs intervene betivccn him and tlic street:, for if so, he 
will yet make half a dozen resoluti^ halts hetiire lie de- 
pjU'tfi. Till lie has iiositively bidden yon good-by at 
tho atreet-door, and moved awa}" from the threshold, 
ybn are uncertain how riiucli longer lie intends to draw 
upon your patience ; and at Ids deimrture, you find that; 
two or three liours have been frittciv^d a way in dull un- 
incaning good-byes, and arij left with voxeii temper and 
dissipated thought, to vainly cndeavoui', by increased 
exertion, to redeem tiie time which lias been irrecover- 
tibly lost. 

To those who are economists of lime, and whose time 
Is tlieir estate, and their only one, the visits of such 
porson.s are positive iiltlictions and soiial nuisances. 
The busiest and most valuable hours are of on sacri- 
ficed, and the arrangements of jm entire day put out <»f 
joint, hy such tedious triders. It is one of tbe (.‘hief 
principles upon Avhicli six-iety is b:is(;d, that evi>ry one 
should respect his neiglibour’s propci ty as well as his 
own ; and if theses lingen,;rs persist in vexatiously trying 
our patience, and tt^diously wa.sting our time, tliey must 
expect to he met witli a frown instead of a smile, and 
their visits shunned instead of sought. That two fond 
lovers who live but for each other sliould he loath to 
separate ; that friends wliose next meeting will xnohably 
be distant, and doubtless uncertiiio, should protract 
their go(^-hyes, is natural and pleasing; hut it is eon- 
temfitible, and argues a want of due,r!j)])rt*eiationy)f the 
value of time, and an indeci,sioii of inirpo.se unbecoming 
any one who asjiires to the name of man, to waste the 
time of a friend seen contimially, and wviosc engage- 
I nients and occupations ought to be a xirotectioii from such 
; thoughtless trifling. If tlie irresolute lingerer .stay, let 
i liiin be in earnest ; let it he undiirstood that he intends 
i to stay a while ; and if he have any business at all, in- 
troduce it at once, remembering that if he ileeins his 
owm time of little value, his friend may not bold his so 
cbeaply. If he is going, let him he decided ; let one 
good-liy, one shake of the hand, suffice, and let him 
depart promptly, and sucli decision will not only have 
a beneficial eflbct on his own arrangements, hut render 
his future visits more welcome. If every one were thus 
to protiract his call, all punctuality must be sacrificed, 
the fnilffinient of every engagement jeopardised, and the 
most important arrangements set aside; or the busy 
«hut themselves up from the annoyance of such 
Many a valuable friesd has been lost, itsfcitiy 
ant’Csbmpauionship broken, by such trifling ; for 


even the kindest eyes^cannot be entirely blind to the 
absurdity of such weakness and irresolution, nor the 
most equable tempers always brook the vexatious hin- 
drance of such tedious ^ood-byes. 

LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 

MADAMK BE VERIIE, A TALE Oi' SAITMITR. 

In that xdeasant land on the banks of the Loire, wdicre 
the cliarms of the scenery are enhanced by those of the 
climate, in wlihdi there are frequently forty days hetw-cen 
the 1st of January and the fete of ‘ St Silvestre,’ or the 
Jlst of Decembor, without rain, wdiere oranges are sold 
at eightpence a-piet^e, wdiere the late frosts are seldom 
felt after the middle of May, and the dahlias rarely 
Ix'come black befort* the l.^ith of Sejiteinbcr — in the 
Garden of f'raiice, as the natives love to call tbe pro- 
vince of Anjou, and in tlie town of Saiinmr, dwelt a 
family t;allod De \^(‘iTe, of no great rank or celebrity, 
but ])ossessing a .small estate at Cliauvigny, from wdiieli 
they added the territorial title to their generic name, 
and style<l themselves De Verre de Cliauvigny. Thougli 
nnrnarked by any elevation of rank or ability, tliey 
became riTnarkabie from a serie.s of uni;omnion cireurn- 
■stanees in wdiieb they \v(tc involved. In 1622 or 162.3 
the heiress of this 1‘airiily married a Monsieur Guy de 
Verre, who also toolv the name of De Chau vigny, ar/d l)y 
vvliom .slie liad two .sons, Claude and Jaerpies, wlio, 
aceording to the custom of tlie counti'y, w'cre indiilgeil 
in every fancy, and allovvaxl to have their pwni way, till 
that way bciiame insiipiiortable to all about tlacn. Then 
(^ame restraints and restriction.s,' x^Ridsbuit-iits wliieh 
Iirndueed no otlier effect than oxxui revolt or secret dis- 
oliedieiicc, rimionstrances which w«re unheeded, or eon- 
.‘^iden^d as tyrannical innovations, tiJl at length Master 
CJaiuhs the Hdest ho]>c of tlie family, took the reso- 
lution of abandoning his liome, and departing secretly, 
VMS not heard of for several yeMr.s. All tliat liis 
])arents eoui<l learn led them to suppose tliat he had 
enlisted in the army under a fldse name ; but nothing 
(!(>’ !■ I be discovered wdiicli gave lliern any ho|)e of 
recovering the rigitivo. In tlur meanwhile Jacques ti/e 
yonrigcr son, v iio was rather less headstrong than his , 
Iwothcr, remained witli his family, and after the death i 
of his father, which took place in 16:18, removed with | 
his iriotlier to {Saumur, where he led a life of idleness i 
and inactivity. ' 

Every one v ho has dwelt in a country town knov/s j 
the etfect xu’odueed by the arrival of a regiment of sol- 1 
diers in tlie place; liow not only the idle and unein- I 
ploy^ed, but even the industrious and the l>u.sy, quit 
their labours for a while, to gaze on the novelty vsdiich 
thus happily breaks inufion the monotony of their lives. 

No wonder, tluai, that the arrival of a regiment of guards 
in the quiet town of Saumur threw all the world into a 
IVvcr of delight. Groiixis assembled in every quarter 
ti l rough wliiel i the soldiers were expected to pass an 
hour and a half before they could x ossibly arrive, and 
amongst these expectant gazers, stationed on the bridge 
which Crosses the Loire, was young Jacques de ’Verre, 
to w horn the anticipated event of the day was a matter 
of liigh enjoyment. When the long-looked-for band 
arrived, greatly excited by tbe scene, struck by some 
fancied resemblance, and perhaps inspired with some 
I>reviou8 idea vaguely conceived, he suddenly exclaimed, 
Xiointing to one of the passing soldiers, ‘There’s my 
brother Claude de Verre.’ The man to whom he alluded 
caught the words, and laughing at the idea, nodded 
familiarly to the speaker, inquiring at the same time or 
one of the spectators the name of the youngster ; and 
having, on arrival at his quwters, obtained farther in- 
formation respecting the family, conceived the idea that, 
in taking nj^on him -the character thus unexiiectedly 
offered liirn, he might make his sojourn at Saumur liotli 
jirofitable and amusing. In the meanwhile Jacques, 
fully confirmed in his strange delusion by the smiles 
and nods of the soldier, hurried home with the new's of 
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his brother’s arrival. The truth K)f the tale was not for 
a moment questioned by his mother and family, who 
seemed fully prepared to deceive themselves — an event 
sometimes not very difficult with wiser persons than 
Madame de Verre, who, on the Soldier presenting him- 
self, gladly received him as her long lost son. The 
impostor was feted and caressed as indulgent mammas 
are prone to fete and caress a prodigal sun, and intro- 
duced to her friends and acqnaintaiico as her first-born, 
Claude de Verro. The soldier, wliose real name was 
Fedy d’Eranderie, passed a jovial time during the stay 
of his regiment at Saumur, afld when ordered into Nor- 
mandy, departed, carrying -witli him the materiuil bless- 
ing, and a good store of ecus, wliicli lie probably esti- 
mated still more highly. In Normandy he nia\Ti(ul a 
Mademoiselle Dauple, and took care duly to inlorni his 
adopted fiuiiily in Anjou of th(‘ joyful event ; some time 
after which, tlie afi'eetionate son, liaving obtained leave 
of nhsenec, returned to visit Madame, de Verre, and 
had scarc( ly been more than a week at fSaumur, when 
lie appeared overwdiolmed witli grief. Tl(‘ had rt.'cevved 
information, lu' said, that his dear Vvifo Avas dead, and 
was inconsolable for anotlu'r Aveek. hut yielded at last to 
the kind exertions of his friends to cheer :uid comfort 
I liim. Fedy Aras a good-looking yontli : his mourning 
j Indiit lieeatne liiin ; and tlio dia ]) grief lu; had cxnn^ssed 
: for his lost AAufe inad(.* him a peculiarly interesting object 
; to tlie nninarried )adi(.'S of tlie town, m.qny' ol‘ whom 
I seemed anxious to rojiair the sa<l loss ]\v. had expe- 
rienced ; amongs# others a certain Madeniois(.Ile Alfard, 

! Aviio, being po^-sessod of some fortune, ai:d well born, was 
; considore'J by Fedy and his adopted family as a fit and 
i proper match. An (•ctensioii of Ids leave of abscrii c 
i AAuis obtained, and in due time the marriage to<,k 
I' place, J\Iad;mu; d(i A'q^-re ami her younger st.>;i Jaeque^s 
: iieing Avitnesses to the nnirriage i:.:>iitract, in whivdi the 
adventurer v as si)e(!ified to lx; the son of Madame, 

; and h(’r fur. o.iod, t!ie l.'i.t'* Gny de Verre de f-Mnauvigny. 
'!Tie lioucymoou sped sAviflty aAvay, a.n<l in due time, 
like oHuvf married people, th.eir life went on in its usual 
tranquil peace, and f\;dy became the? father of Iavo 
clnldren ; but a storm was at hand, entirely unfonjseen 
: by all the parties interested. 

A stringer presented himself at the house of Ma- 
! damn d(? Verre, and with all due pr(?p:iration, tvi 
i avoid slioeking tier maternal feelings by too sudden 
I joy, (kx'lared himself to h(i Glaiide do Verre, her eld(‘st 
i son. Instead of being receivcid, as he had <'X])ected, with 
open arms, tlie stranger aaois desired to Avithdrav., as 
Madanu? was not to bo deeeived by such an auda- 
cious fnlsehood. M l or son Claude,’ she said, Miad been 
found long ago, and Avas living happily in the bosom of 
Ids family.’ Ilie iicaa^ claimant, however, wuis not to 
be so easily disposed of. He possessed documents 
AA'hich I'onld not he controverted, more especially when 
tlie flight of Fedy hetrayed his imiiosture. The friends 
of Madame dc Verre, Avho had never for a moment 
questioned tlie authenticity of the fugitivi;, and had 
protested tliat they should liaA^c r(?cognised him any- 
whero as their old friend and acquaintance, Avere now 
astonished at her having been so easily deceived, and 
wondered that she should have listened for a moment 
to the absurd fancy of Jacques, Avitliout any question 
or inquiry ; and wx^re really sorry to say that they i 
thought slie had acted witli great imprudou#e — not to 
6||jr folly and weakness. But tlie annoyance of poor 
Madame de Ven-e and Jier younger sou u^as not con- 
fined to these obliging remarks upon their conduct. 
Tlie family of Mademoiselle Allard sought redress from 
the supposed mother-in-law and her son, as witnesses 
to the marriage contract, and demanded compensation. 
Law proceedings were instituted, and the strange tale 
spread throughout the land ; when, to add to the dismay 
of the interested, the plot w'as thickened by 

the unexpected appearance of Mademoiselle l)aupl6, 
whom tlie faithless Fedy had married in Normandy 
imd^ the name of Claude de Verre, and whose feigned 
death he liad so afiectionately lamented. 


The real herrjof the tale — tlie veritable eldest son of 
the house of Tie Chauvigny““established his claim to 
his birthright % certificates of his service in his regi- 
ment, of liis being taken prisoner at Valenciennes, bis 
detention there, and subsequent release ; all w hich were 
clearly proved, fi’lic twx) AviAXs of Fedy d’Eranderie, 
thrown into the greatest distress, Averc disiiosed to make 
claims upon tlie real person Avhose fictitious substitute 
tliey had married, ^'liey each demanded to be received 
as his Avife, and to liave tlieir ehildren legitimated by 
him. But Claude felt himself under no oVJigation to 
eil her lady ; and Avhen they resorted to legiil proceed- 
ings, he resiiliitoly defended himself. The cause avjis 
finally ’oronght bMorc the parliament of I’aris, w'here it 
was decided tliat tlu' real ( 'lande slionld enjoy liis right, 
but. that the huiie.s must abandon allclaini to liirn. The 
impostor w- as condemned to death, par'mntnmatu; ; but 
he had A'univhf d for ever. Madame de Verre and her 
jamuger Avore eondenimal to jiay a fine of 2000 
livre.s to Madeinoiselle Allard, Aviiose children vvx*re 
declared lagitimate. though tlu; marriage aauis pro- 
iioiinc(?d to ho null rnnl void, ift eons('<[uence of the 
jire-eontract AAotli Alademoiselle Jlaunle, who obtained 
no A'ordiet at all; it being evident tliat the family of 
7)e Verro Avcrc not cognizant of lier marriage with tho 
impostor till after tluit event had talccn iilaoe. 

i fxpoct ill :in (>a,ily ninnlur to Ijp able to presont an aceoiint 
<»f a cast.; of rt'cont occurrotioc in nearly siuiibar to tliiit of 

('lautlc dc V oj-rc.] 

ETGJHNG8 FROM ORDINARY LIFE, 
'rniciu; are millions avIioso rise and progress in the 
Avorld furnish nio.st instructive examples, but who, fiom 
tlie quiet tenor of their Jives, come not within tlie scope 
of puhlii' hiograpliy. VVe have often thought that nic- 
inoirs <.d. virtuous and successful men engaged in ordi- 
nary imrsuits, if draAvii up in a pleasing form, w'ould be 
of more utility to the bulk of society than even the bio- 
gnqihie.s ol* the great and renowncil. In the latter case 
.'imiiitioii may he t'xcited ; hut it is only one in a thou- 
sand, endoAved Avith extraordinary talents, fostered by 
patronago, or favoured by wxaltli and other adven- 
titious circmnstanccs, Avho can hope to imitate tlie 
hkkIoI pla(?ed liefore? him. Not so with the successful 
man in ordinary life. There is notliing in his career — 
no (’irciiiTistancxs of birth, fortune, pfitronagc, or un- 
common talent- to fijrliid the emulation of any other 
individual; no obstacle AAdhch prudence, diligence, good 
dispositions, and fiiir-dcaling inay not overcome ; no 
.success which is beyond tlie jioAver of these virtues to 
attain. .It is from the histories of such men that we 
intend to present our readers Avith an oixaiaional etch- 
ing, giving veritable memoirs, but sii])prcssiTig names 
w here wc laiow th.at the reverse would be unpleasing 
to those who Inive all along lived in the iirivacy of their 
oAvn business circle. Wc begin w itli one Avhom we espe- 
ciclly c.stecm* one AAdiosc intelligence, liberality, and 
frankness of manners, are passjiorts to the affections 
of every man wlio has the good* luck to be acquainted 
with — 

TIIK KET) RED ENOINEEB. 

Jamo.s Crawford, for so we shall call liini, was born 
in a i/jwland hamlet about fifty years ago, tlie youngest 
of t^rce brothers, and the fifth in a family. of seven. 
His father was joiner, cart, and mill wright to the suy- 
rounding tenantry ; a humble but comfortable situation^ 
as every one knows who is acquainted with the amount 
of business in this line which has been required in 
Avell-farnied districts since the beginning of the present 
century. James was educated at the school of his native 
parisii, and well it was for him that the death of tlie 
ancient oddity who had usurped the instruction of the 

— — 
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for thb prerlotis sifcty ye^s, plated him 
tmtier the tuititii of a really amiable ana ^Frelbedticated 
man. Another advantage which he eni3yed was, that 
his ^der brothers were beginning to be useful to their 
I fkther in his yearly increasing business just ns he was at 
/ tb& proper age for being educated. It was also the ineri- 
[ diflii of the thrashing-miJl era, when flails were disap- 
pearing on every side, and iio man was more busily or 
successfully employed than old Oawford. This fortu- 
nate juncture of afl'airs induced the old man to give his 
youngest son the best edmaitlon which the schoolnnister 
could impart. Nor \ras the teacher slack in the per- 
formance of his duty ; for, independent of the love he 
bad for the tractability and innocent liiiraour of the 
boy, he had also a dash of pride in his composition, and 
saw in the aptitude and acquirements of his scholars 
nothing bo obvious as his own abilities. The fact is, 
be had a hobby; ciphering and inatheniatics were his 
chief delight, and to excel in these w'as the sure pass- 
port of the pupil to his alTectiona. I'his it was which 
kiiit him so strongly to .1 amie Crawford, tliaii whom 
no boy could calculate, with greater rapidity, draAv a 
more Bccur^te diagram, or solve a more intricate pro- 
blem ; and it was a vile slander on the part of the 
parish that attributed any ])/irt of tlie schoolmaster’s 
affection to the presents whicli came from the dairy or 
poultry-yard of J\lrs Cr.awford, or to tlie pretty face and 
handsome figure of lier ehlest daughter. 

' At the age of fifteen — tliero were happily fewer mcn- 
boys at that period than there are now — young Craw'- 
ford was apprenticed to his father. We ssiy apprenticed^ 
fbf tlieold man, however indulgent to his family, was 
in his humble way a man of method, making no differ- 
ence in the workshop between liis own sons and the 
sons of those who came to learn under him. This re- 
solution of binding James to the inillwright’s bench 
was not without remonstrance from Mrs Crawford and 
the schoolmaster, who talked of the hoy’s abilities, and 
of/ how easy it would be for the fatluT, now that he 
:i ioauld employ aonuj six or eight workmen, ‘ to make 
'^" something’ of at least one of the family. The old man, 
however, had taken his resolution, and being somewhat 
— a (j^uality wliich he used to boast of having 
^ transmitted to his offspring — it was in vria to attempt 
; reasoning him out of the matter. ‘I dinna ken,’ he 
i i*i 0 Uld say, *what ye mean by rnakin* something o' him, 
li what a millwright is ; and sac lang as lie has 

his he’ll aye hae them to depend on. I’ll male 

his liands, and if he has got as gude a head as ye say, 
he-ll soOn hue the less need to use them.' In all this 
we cannot but think old Craw'ford w^as right : his son 
by a college education might have become a teacher, 
I)reacher, or even professor, but which, or if any of 
thesb,; was a matter of the utmost doubt ; whereas with 
tlie projspeots which presented themselves to the prac- 
ticid engineer about thirty years ago, there was an 
absolute Certainty of a young man of talent, steadiness, 
and perseverance, rising to eminence. The determina- 
tion being taken, James applied himself to liis tools wuth 
the utmost good-will, exhibiting the same docility, ob- 
liging disposition, and inoffensive humour which he 
had shown at school — making no pretemsions, but 
doing everything well which he undertook; perpetu- 
ally scheming and des/ising, so as to bring out the 
desired result with the least, possible amount of labour. 
Nobody seeing the quiet steady boy at his bench could 
have predicted his future success, for Up to this time 
he had shown no peculiar aptitude for meclmnics. The 
stories which his mother used to tell in after-years 
of l*is juvenile ingenuity, migiit be told of any d^n 
boys having the same facilities. There was notlpng 
ve*y vpcnderful in the pigmy water-wheels with whicli 
hb 'budded every livtilet, in his miniature windmill and 
putrtpf^ Sn the work-box with the secret drawers which 
v his sister. Nor was there anything 

f in a child of twelve lopping off his fingor-nail 

his father’s tools ; and the hoy ||^ 
IcUf tulM to discover ^hat caused teaolihdy^ 


showed quite as much curiosity as James Grawfoid, 
when he got himself nearly crashed to dealdi by Creeping 
inside a thrashhig-mill to see how the machinery sepa- 
rated the grain from the straw. 

During his apprenticeship, however, his mechanical 
genius hcgtin to develop itself. The same mental 
powers which had been trained to the solution of Eu- 
clid’s problems, enabled him to contrive new adaptations 
of the machinery which his father constructed. His 
faculty for calculation was ever in request ; and the 
plans w^hich cost his father and cider brothers wliole 
days of anxiems labour, he sketched off' in one-tenth of 
the time with the greatest precision. Nor was he less 
beloved for his obliging manners than on account of 
his abilities. He was the favourite at home, as he was in 
the neighbourhood, where his drollery was occasionally 
playing off some innocent trick ; as in the construction 
of a musical snuff-lx)x, 'which, when opened by the boors 
ill church on Sunday, it was impossible to stop ; in 
a similar contrivance which had half-a-dozcn apparent 
openings, hut none of which was the real one; or in thfe 
framing of a harmless man-trap, to catch the young 
ploughmen who were in the habit of setenading the 
girls of the neighbouring farm. 

It was not in the mere acquirement of his handjeiraft 
that be spent the years of his apprenticeship ; lie was 
an industrious reader whenever opportunity Ofl’eted, 
spending every spare penny in the purchase of books 
relating more especially to his own profession. This 
of itself cost no small amount of self-denial, for there 
ivere no Fenny Cydopiedias or People'^, Editions in 
those days, and the income of a millwright’?, appren- 
tice could not, unless under the impulse of a powerful 
determination, well afford the luxury of books and 
periodicals. Still, he stuck to 1]||8 bench and books, 
improving himself as a draughtsman, and suggesting 
improvements on agricultural implements and ma- 
(diines. Being the best scholar and draughtsman in 
the little country worksho]), he was occasionally sent 
to a distance to inspect and take drawings of new im- 
plements, of which a number were then beginning to 
malvo their appearance. On one of tliese occasions he 
visited Glasgow, then rapidly rising into co'mmercial 
importance, and had, under the guidance of a workman 
who had b(‘en some time with his father, the good for- 
tune to be admitted into several mechanical establish- 
ments. What he then saw struck him with more than 
wonder : the founderies, spinning-mills, steam-engines, 
and steamboats (the latter were still in a great mea- 
sure novelties, under the enterprise of Bell, Dodds, 
Napier, and others), were to liim like works of en- 
chantment, compared with the country machines 
fashioned in his father’s workshop. Erom this time 
his mind received a new impulse ; and after a ten 
days’ sojourn in tlie west, he returned "with reluctance 
to liis native hamlet. His soul was now centred in 
Glasgow, whither he was determined to go as sooh 
as his apprenticeship was concluded. To fit himself 
the better for this new schemej the wliole of his spare 
moments were devoted to the study of machines and 
mechanical drawings ; and many were the secret half- 
crowns wliich his mother gave him for the prose- 
cution of his object, ooiivin^, as she used to say in 
after-life, that Jamie’s learning would ‘ mak him g;ing 
wi’ an ev^er-up back than ever his father had done.’ 
His ingenuity, which' was 'accidentally brought under 
the notice of an individual then extensively speculating 
in Canadian land procured him oiie of the most 
handsome offers that could be nmde to a young lad of 
nineteen. This, alike to father and son, was a powerful* 
temptation ; but Janaeis Crawford stuck to^he terms (jf 
his indenture; aiid well it W^i* for idllmugh h township 
in Canada still retains the name of his woldiii|i^tron, 
that individuiil eUpned frOm life afew yesrefl 
more suddenly tbw hotiieBt ihen wish to do/levrihg his 
employees a' to Of E O. U.’s, and spme^at above 
twenty tboo^^ less than n^^ng wherewith I 
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In ISIS James Cr«ivford left his father’a | 

workshop for mat pf an extensiyely-eraployed enginept 
in Glasgow, carrying with him little more of the world’s 
wealth than his tools, drawing instruments, books, and 
working-clothes. In this establishment he found all 
that scope for improvement w^hich he liad so ardently 
desired; and in less than eighteen months was ad- 
vanced from the bench to be draughtsman and overseer 
of one of the most important departments. In this 
capacity he had occasion at one time to visit the iron 
districts of Wales ; and tlie manner in which he exe- 
cuted lus commission, and the information which he 
otherwise collected, proved so valuable to his employers in 
regard to one of their iron-founding concerns in Lanark- 
shire, Uiat without hesitation they installed him junior 
partner in their business. In the new and unexpected 
position to which he found himself elevated, James 
Crawford retained all his former modest and unpre- 
tending manners, his usual frankness and atfability. 
He clung to his desk and workshop with redoubled 
assiduity, keeping his eye on every new invention 
relative to the branches of engineering in which tlie 
firm were engaged. For this purpose, as well as for 
otlier matters connected with the business, lie paid 
frequent visits to other districts, such as Wales, Corn- 
wuli, Newcastle, and Birmingham, and on one occasion 
to Bclgium-r-a tour wliich, above all others, delighted 
him, and of winch he drew up a sketch, evincing a 
degree of penetration whicli would have made him, 
had he directed .1) is attention to that line, as clever 
a statist and nolitical economist as he was now an en- 
gineer. In ctnisequence of some misunderstanding, the 
original partners separated in 1827, and ppon this 
James Crawford found himself in company with the 
senior member, and virtually at the head of one of the 
best roacliinc factories on the Clyd(‘. In a couple of 
yca^a death removed his co-partner, full of years, riches, 
and honour, and left him the sole proprietor of a busi- 
ness worlh Ihvce thousand a-yoar, iiideiKmdent of the 
caihtal he had managed to acquire during the previous 
years of his co-partnery. His career henceforth as a 
man of business furnishes few incidents. He acted, as 
he had all along done, upon the maxim whicli cannot be 
too frequently impressed on the minds of tlie young, 
tliat 

To do 

That whicli before us lies ia daily life 

Is the priiQo wistloni. 

A large and rapidly-rising manufacturing town fur- 
nished abundance of orders, >vhich he ever made a point 
of executing to the best of his abilities, giving a good 
article at a fair price, and keeping such workmen as 
were steady in their habits and thoroughly acquainted 
with their business. Receiving first-rate wages, and 
I made as comfortable in all respects as the nature of 
their profession would admit of, his workmen w^cre 
really a set of exemplary fellows, so much so, that 
‘a Crawford’s man’ soon became synonymous with an 
artisan of the |irst class. In his business with other 
men Mr Crawford was always prompt and punctual, 
rigorously performing every promise^ and making a 
point to exact tlie same of others in return. With this 
hereditary ttiokernm^ lie retained his frank and obliging 
manners—a man of strict business habits, but the most 
social and agreeable of companions *when ^Uat same 
business,’ as he used to say, * was looked up in the 
counting-room/ 

During alt tlua tissue of success, the reader will natu- 
rally be inquiring what of the Crawfords in the^iountry 
hamlet? Thif is easily |a(^.8atiefacter0J" anew 
James Crawford, on his as junior partner, 
had married pue of his companions, a far- 

; aud hAYipg no diUdren, he was cn- 
ahW ntfonlaon on his rdativos. 

Old had 4ied(al^ James had left the 

of im injury which ha 
received ^oxn a iblU the second brother liad emigrated 
to Canada ; and the elder retained the country businest 


of mill wrigbti ^e surviving sistm^s, two in iHiinher, h^; 
married decent tradesmen ; and at the tin^; , sf Jaipss ’s 
first promotion|his mother was in tlie onioyment of a 
cottage and garden, and a few hundred pounds^ Which 
liis father had earned. For these his poor relatives he j 
did all that a kind and prudent son a^ brotlmr OQuId 1 
do. Acting upon the maxim of makings every man, if /I 
jiossible, rely upon his own exertions, he did not j 
foolishly squander among them his money, nor did lie : 
bring tliem to live in a splicre whicli old-established; 
habits rendered them incapable of enjoying* ? Qn the 
contrary, he kept them in their accustomed splieres, 
yet made them to rise, as it were, by their own endea- 
vours. Thus his brother has iit the present momeat 
one of the most extensive businesses as agricultural 
implement-maker and inillwriglit ; his ♦mother (some 
time dead) was kept comfortably in her little cottage, 
enjoying her cows and poultry us she did when he was 
a boy ; hiag|isters’ husbands, uiilUtetl, through want of 
education, to h^^li duties, were assisted to other means 
of earning ^tlieir livelihood than by manual labour ; 
wdiile their children, by Mr CraYford's kindness, were 
educated for higher professions. ‘I cannot tame tho 
old sparrows,’ be Avould say, ‘ but I’ll catcii their brood 
as 3 "oung as 1 cun.’ One nephew is now a surgeon, 
another a merchant; a third was at one time iiccoimtant 
in liis uncle’s ofiictN but swindled liim out of a couple 
of tliousands by forgery, and^fled to America; and 
a fourth, trained as an engineer, was associated with 
him in partnership in 1839. Thus he provided for his 
relatives ; not forgetting his old teacher, wdio received, 
while alive, numerous presents of the best books and 
finest instruments — donations which he jirized beyond 
money or estates. 

Thus did James Crawford actively and steadily pui- 
sne Ids career till 1841, when he bequeathed to JiU 
nephew the good-wnll of his business, and retired on 
a fortune of J-».50,00(), and the annual proceeds of 
several patent inventions. He could have easily held 
on, and trebled that sum ; but he had no heart for lucre, 
and only sought such a competence as that to which he 
thought his diligence and toil entitled him. Five years 
had he been an apprentice, four a journeyman, and 
twenty in business on his own account ; and all this was 
surely deserving of the leisure and quietude of a country 
life. For this purpose he purebBsed a snug little estate 
in his native county — the height and consummation, 
be it told, of his w^ortliy lady’s ambition. In his busi- 
ness be was no doubt eminently successful; but Ids 
success w as only the natural reward of his talent, dili- 
genee, and perseverance. With the exception of the loss 
by his nephew, and another by a joint-stock specula- 
tion (which, by the w^ay, was the first and last of his 
specs), he met with no heavy losses. He seldom 
required pecuniary accommodation, and as seldoru ^ 
granted it. Amid all the crises and crashings whicli 
have taken place during the last fifteen years, he stood 
unscathed ; and for this reason, that he never speculated; 
or carried his business beyond his means. He mlglxt 
have attempted, like some, to make ten thousand in- 
stead of tlnree thousand a-year, but to do so, he nmst 
have laid him’’8elf under bank obligation, and put him- 
self helplessly within tlie power of those si^den fiuutua- 
tions in market value which havq jiroved so dis|Mi|i]mtts* 

This he avoided by being prudently contented wltlt hU 
ways and means, and undertaking no more tlmn could 
be properly conducted under Ids own personal awperin- 
tendence; the result of which prooedure haa l^eeh his 
present, repose and independence. He ia yU!t hale 
man, ami thus reasonably enj oya himself and his fortune, 
instead, as is too frequently the case with the mercan- 
tile, who toil to amass enormous fortunes till old age 
overtakes them, aud then withdraw amid disease and 
decrepitude w'hen enjoyment is out of the question, < 

And now that our engineer w^as * a country igau^- 
man,’ he carried to his estete th% same improvl^ ; and 
eaterpriaing spirit* Tlie manor-house wuia i pulltid 
dpwn (focrit^.i^ having hftpniwnra 
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out and bejrgared by the spendthrift si^i of an ancient 
family), and a new and elegant mansion erected in its 
stead! Water and gas-light, convenjpnciea hitherto 
unknown in country residences, were introduced into 
every apartment, while baths and heating apparatus 
were established for the general comfort. Lawms, 
roads, gates, cottages, &c. underwent a complete re- 
vohitif)n ; and the neighbouring lairds even venturetl 
occasionally to sneer at the ‘engineer’s improvements.’ 
Now, however, as great a revfdution has tahen plac;e 
inf their minds as he produced on his estate. 'I’liey are 
beginning to envy the comforts and eleg.ances of the 
engineer’s mansion, and those who can .are raj/idly fol- 
lowing his example. Witli respect to his lands, the 
game spirit manifested itself; and being fortunate in 
having three kitelligent and enterprising farmers, his 
endeavours met w ith a ready co-oi>oriition. T^’ew modes 
of farming, better roads, better constrixeted fariMstcads, 
improved im])lement.s, and the like, mi\ ; now to l>e seen 
on the estate ; sind the surrounding tmiantry, who at 
first jeered at his schemes and ‘ newfang^'d notions.’ 
have been utterly cor^founded by the (;rops whicdi tijey 
secj raised on the Crawdbrd estate. ‘ Od, I’m thinking 
he's no sic a fule after a’,’ remarks Farmer Jlrowii. 
‘Nay, nay,’ says his brother, ‘it’s no a fnle nowadays 
tliat can make fifty tliousand in twenty >'(;arF.’ ‘ 'I'liat 

may be,’ retorts Fanner SrnitJ), ‘ Imt a fnle may gather 
money, when it reennrey, a wise man to spend it.’ Sueh 
.are the sage remarks of the iieigidjours on the .sribjec't 
of Mr Crawford's improvements; thongli it is ]>erreetrv 
obvious tliat they are followdug in hi.s footste}>s as fast 
as their landlord’s means w ill allow^ ( )ur retired friend, 
besides, ia in the highest esteem in tin; (li.stric;t ; looked 
up to, advised with, and sought after. Tie is in the 
happy enjoyment of his well-earned fortune, employing 
it iwefuUy and lieiieticially, and fulhlling every duty of 
a British landlord. 

Such has been the career of the retired engineer. 
Is there anything in his case w hich is beyond the j)o\vor 
of an ordinary man to imitate.^ lie w'as nothing in- 
debted to fortune!, to birth, or to a(!(ddent ; ho married 
no w\;iilthy widow, no rich master’s d,augliter fell in love 
wdth him, nor did he ripen under tlic sunshine of any 
man’s or party’s viatropago. He devoted himself to his 
business ; read, studied, and improved himself, w'hile 
others were idling or dissipating. lie lost no oppor- 
tunity of acquainting hirn.self wdth new discoveries and 
iirventions, travelling many miles on foot when lu' was 
tCK) pt>or to take tiie pufilio eonveyaneo. Ih; liad ;i 
kindly dispo.sition, was n, liable, lionest, and trustwrortliy. 
Above all tilings, lie adhered to one pursuit; Ids busi- 
ness was the centre to wliich he made .all Ids other 
acquirements converge. Tie was not led into ruinous 
speculations by ambition, bnt strove to do his best in 
the line lie had chosen ; and the result lias been, an age 
of honourable ease and independence. 


THE FAIRIES N(Vr LOST. 

The fairies are gone! Oberon and q’itania, with all 
their train, lie embalmed in the wdndinjj -sheet of the 
poet^ fancy ; but be who contemplates Ids fellow-beings 
with the eye of imagination, will raise np to himself a 
vision Of beauty and h«art-stirring truth, that will com- 
]xmsate him for all the turmofls of worl(1-e.areR and 
anxieties. Look at those fairy beings of the rnaicrial 
world— those tender buds of humanity, the little chil- 
dren urovmd us— what creation of the poet’s brain can 
compare with those lovely little creatures for trickiiry, 
waywardness, and pretty caprices? Talk of Robin 
Goodfellow’s laugh! What a genuine thing is the laugh 
of a child! It is m if sorrow never had been, and never 
could be, the companion of that soul. There we have 
spiiit df iPuck in onr homes and in our streets — the 
spirit of ^impressible and unarfFected merriment. The 
power of tb# fancy is a blessed gift in itself j 
: ^ that gift wbo converts it intQ.the 

of daily life, drawing from&em 


the honey-bag of swe^ and joyous thoughts ; and I am 
one who, having had my sorrows, can still believe that 
there is a sunny side to almost all the events of our life, 
if we will but turn to it with a sincere and faithful heart. 
No fairy-^ mirtli ever exceeded the mirth of happy chil- 
dren. Only observe a bevy of them seated on a door- 
step, joining in tiny chorus to the directing melody of 
,an elder precentor. Tlie soul of music is there, for it is 
the mu.si(; of Hie heart. TTie dance of fairies round a 
mole-hill of wdld thyme, footing it to the cricket’s song, 
is a lov(dy object of the fancy ; but look at a knot of 
infants, hand in hand, oir holding each otlier’s frocks, 
dancing to a street-organ. Ilow absorbed are they in 
their pastime ! how zealously they |M;rform their little 
riles, totally imcroncerned and unconscious of observing 
eyes ! VV^ill any aftt r-oc'cupation in life be more seriously 
entered upon by tlifan, or more conscientiously fullilled? 
Then, for the gr.avily of children, how profound it is I 
T know of nothing more intense than the seriously-in- 
quiring face of an infant — the face of Newton on the 
tlireahold of a discovery conld not have been more elo- 
quent : one might fancy it capable of solving the great 
mystery of life and death. Again, observe two or thn*e 
of these little creatures, se.'ited knee to knee, and one of 
them jinpfirting to tlie eonqiany some recent event that 
has occurred in tlie neigh bmirhood, or is debating the 
propriety of admitting a, Ibnrtli to partake in their 
soleimiitios ; no grave council of stale can be more oceii- 
pieil — more earnest. >'et, again, if we arojimused w ith 
the hnnian jecilonsies and sparrings oik the fairy Oberon 
and q’itani.a, whcTi t-ach. to obtain possession of the 
little page left in lier c.are by the Indiaif v/canan ; Ihs 
tiny majqjjly cornmit.s himself by royal poiilings, and 
upbraiding^, .and plots, and crooked elj leaner ies, while 
bis consort .as.serts her prerogative br" a (^insistent ob- 
stinacy of X)nrposc to retain tin; boy ; so that, as Puck 
says— 

‘ Nowtlioy rii'vor in prove or preen, 

liy iVmnt.aiii clr'ur, or spiniplofi hUji*- light slioon, 

liut tl'cy do Hfiiiarc ; that all their elves I’or IVair, 

Ooop into acorn cups, and hide them there,’ 

ir.ivc we no counterpart in the mnnaaivrings, and plots, 
ami countei-|ilots, bickerings, and angers of our little 
innnnn fairie's *. their casus hclli turning-, perchance, upon 
tlie pc.^so.ssi<ni of a doll, or the fee-simple of a doll’s 
house? '.rndy may it bt; said that ‘the poetry of earth 
is ceasing never;’ for then' is poetry, or the iKiwer 
of creative intellectual emiicllishinent, to every ac;tiou 
.and sutestance tlirougbout all nature ; and we do not 
neatralisc or destroy the action or substance by such 
process of tiic fancy — we sublimate, and present it in 
the most agreeable form to the senses. 

‘ Poetry,’ says Hazlitt, ‘ is tlie universal language 
whicli the heart holds wdth nature and itself.’ In ail 
liiiinan beings the po(.;tieal faculty (or an sipxireliensive- 
ncss of the beautiful in nature) exists in various degrees 
of intensity ; but it still exists ; the consummation of the 
faculty lie.i in producing those feelings ia the form of 
wingctl v,u)rds. I repeat, therefore, that we have our 
little fjiries of the rmtcrkil world — our graceful and 
lovely children ; and he who eonteiniilates them and their 
miniature ways with an eye of fancy, will multiply his 
sources of jileasure, and at the same time amplify his 
owui heart’s benevolence. The cliild niay indeed be 
said (in ojje sense) to be the ‘ father to the man V for 
they read us many a wholesome lesson in sincOri^ And 
true wisdom. I.<ittle children are the bright eman&Ons 
of omnix>reseut lovingkindness ; they are the pure snow 
shed in the dawn, before the smoky atmosphere of ’day 
has stained its sxdendoUT. ■ 

Experience has told us that onr term of years is ex- 
tended by a consociation vrith children ; and I am siiro 
that (next to a conscience void of otfbnce) n^ing more 
tends to keep the heart young, and fresh, ' tad green, 
amid the winter snows of a^, than the habit of accus- 
toming one’s self to S3^pathi«e with, and take delight in, 
the actions of this fairy _mce of our own species. The 
habit itself keeps the mind young ; and the mind im- 
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perceptibly acts upon the body. This, Upon a very 
essential point, may be denominated ‘ poetical utilitari- 
anism.* 

Let me qpt be thought indiscreet when I say (for I 
do say it in tiie imjjlicit adoration of the unbounded 
love that dwelt in the Divine Speaker), ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me ; for of such is the kingdoJii 
of heaven.* 

[Kxtracfotl, with tlio concurrence of the author, from Mr Charles 
Cowdeu Clarke’s Lectiircfi on lluglish I’oetry— -Hoction on tho Mid- 
suirimer Night’s Dream.] 


THE FIRST BOOKS. 

Among tho Greeks the earliest books were in verso, ■which 
has everywhere been prior to prose. Thc^ oldest book 
extant in prose is llenMlotus’s History, 'riie most an- 
cient printed l)ook with a date, is a psaltor^the truly 
beautiful PsaUnrum Codex — printed in 1457 at Mentz 
(that is, Mayence, on thci IMiine) — not at Metz, as soine- 
tiines stated, which is situated in the ancient province 
j of Ijorraine. ( Paxton printed Kaoiil lo Fevre’s Jteenell 
\ des Hisioircs de Troyes (without iiririter's name, phaa*, 
i or (late), wliich, tlicjre is every reason to concUido, was 
the first, book ever printed in the French lanynayc. iMr 
Hallani states that tlie eai-liest works printed in France 
i Ixjar the date of 1470 and 1471, whilst there is little 
; doubt tliat Caxton's iin])reHsjoti of the lieeueil was 
: printed during the life of tlu: Duke of Ihirgundy, to 
w'liom its anthuu was chaplain, and. theroibre, in. or 
I bfdVu'e 14G7. Caxton (HHiiinenccd a translation at Bruges 
; in ]4()S, and tifhshed it at Cologne in 1471 ; this w;i.s thti 
I first hook^winted in F^iylish. In a little l/ook (aitii;li*d 
! .l^i'aiKNS Adams’s Writiny Tahlcs, wifh Fmtdry J\- eces^aryc 
I Jtulcs (1594), wc read that ‘ .Printing was ibund out at j 
i Mtnitz in 145!h and first hronght to .London by VViiliani i 
j Caxton, mercer.’ 

'I'he fin't h ink prinh^d in Fnc/Iand is said to have cnia- 
i nated from (.t.vford in 14t;8, under the title of Pxjfosicio 
I SancU Jeronimi in Siinhoh Aposiolorutn. Its claims to 
i 1)0 regarded in tliis light have, liowcver, been mue.li 
(.iiscussed, and 'vv'ill h(‘ found siinuned \i\> in iSir S. W. 
finger’s Iveatise upon it, privately printed in 1812. 

I IMr Bagfurd and Mr ix'.w'is are of opinion that tlu^ lir.st 
: work printed in lOngland was The Game and Playe of 
Chessc^ iranslaied out of the French, and imprinteil hy 
WilUam Caxton. Fyny.^shed the last day of .Marclie, 
A.Ji). 147 .i. It is c(;irtainly the first book to whicli 
(hixtou has fdfixed a date, and is conseciuently highly 
pi'ized by l»ook (iolkadors. TrevisJi’s translation of 
!; Glanvillc's ti(‘iiti.se l)c Proprictaiihus tier nr, i, printed hy 
A\ ynkin Worde in 1507, is the first book jo inted on 
I , pajHir made in Enyland. 'J lie first book containing 
f j Fmjlish K'oodcuis is Caxton’s Mirronr of the VVortd (1481 ), 

I a folio volume so rare and vnlu.aV>le, tlmt the Duke of 
1 Roxburgh’s copy of it .sold for three hundred and fifty- 
I oyo pounds fiffiani sliillings, and even a damaged copy 
has been sold for nearly twelve pounds. Sir J ohn Har- 
rington's translation of Orlando Furumo (1,590) is the 
first English Avork containing copper -plates. The first 
I collection of Enylish map.s i.s Sa.xtoi)’s folio volume, now 
I extremely rare in its perlV‘(;t condition, consisting of 
I thirty-dve maps and an illuminated portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, published in London 1579. H earn e says lie 
‘often cjonsiilted Saxton’s maps, and found them of great 
ndvantiige.’ Tlie first county history published in Eng- 
land is Lambarde’s Perambulaiion of Kent (1576). The 
first printed volume containing English verses is John 
Watton, or ddpeculum Chrisiiani, printed at 

j Irf)ndon by William Maehlinia, and now exceedingly 
rare, a copy of it being valued at from fifteen to thirty 
guineas. Surrey’s translations of the second and fourth 
I books of the JiSneul are universally allowed to be tho 
earliest English specimens of that noblest of all metres, 
blank Verse. The first book published on the subject 
of genealogy was Kelton*s Chronyek, printed in 1547, 
with a genealogy of Edward VL Ferrex and Porrex, 
written by SackyUle, who died in 1608, is the first 


regular English tragcidy. The first English Bible was j 
published by Miles Coverdale, who died in 1568. The | 
Alnianqc for Twenty five Years, printed in 1577, is the j 
first almanac; ever published. The first London j 
bookseller’s catalogue is that of Andrew Maunsell, ! 
Avho published in folio The Fir.sf. Part of the Catalogue \ 
of English Printed Ihohes (London, 1.595); though 
w'e have seen tlu* priority ascTibed to Robert Scott’s 
(.kilaloyus Librorum c.r }''ar/is Europe partihns advec- 
torum (1674). Tho first printed notice of Shaks|)eare 
by name occurs in a work entitled Polmanteia, or 
tiio Means to Judge of the Fall of a (’onnnonwealth, 
wljcremilo is annexed a J7ettcr fi'oni England to her 
three Daughterrs, Cambridge. Oxford, Inns of (.smrt, by 
W. <5 (Ccviubri<lge, 1591). Mr Clerk, a landsman, was 
the first who reduced our nacaf, tactics to a systematic ] 
form, .and his excellent tre.atisc; was ;i griijit favourite 
with Nelson, who would frequently (k'sirc his eluix)l;un, 
Mr Scott, JiaJ'read it to liim. 'fhe first English book 
upon 7mid(j(Ttimi^\v piihli,shed in and entitled An \ 

Accidence, nr Pafluray to E.rperienrr, A'ecessary for all j 
Young Seamen, or those that are d^^sirnvs (f going to Sea : , 
by Captain John Smith, sometime Gocrnior of Virginia, j 
and Admiral of New England. The author says in. hid , 
dedication, ‘I have been persuaded to i)ruvt this dis- ! 
eouro(*, being a yuiqeet I never see -writ before.’ i 

One Roberts was fla* first systematic writer upon trade \ 
in the laigli.sli hanguage, :in(i liig tre.'itise upon the sub- ‘ 
jeer, entitled The iMcrchanfs Mapp of (.hmincree (1638), I 
to whiidi his jiurfrait is attnclied, g-aincnl him great repu- 1 
tat ion. Tdie first hook oo surveying, published in Eng- : 
land, is .Sir Ricdnird de .Ikmcse’s Bohe (f Measuring of : 
Landc, ns well of Woodland, as Plowland, and. Pasture in I 
the Field. ; to Compt the h nc Nombre of Acres of the same i 
(15(}0). d’o be sure there is .m .Liohe of Surveying printed j 
earlier — nhout 1.540 -hut it relates only to agriculture. I 
Robert .Record, who died in 15.58 in the King’s Bench I 
prison, when; he ^vas confined for debt, was tho first I 
person wlio wn)ie on arithmetic, in Engli.sh (that is, any- ' 
thing of a higher (rast than the works mentioned by ; 
T'onstall); also the first -who wrote on. geometry in Eng- 
lish ; the first who infcrodiieed algebra into England ; tho 
fir.st who wrote on astronomy mid the doctrine of the 
.sphere in English ; and finally, t!je first Englishman (in 
all probability) who adov>ted tho system of (.k>i)ernieus. 
Tlu; very rare and va.lual)le w'ork hy Apiciiia Cwlins, 
cntitkul De Arte Cognimrria, Lihri K, published at | 
iModiolani in 1498, is the first printed treatise on ^ 
cookery, and is an exceedingly curi(.)i.is hooJi, throwing 
miieh light on the feasts of the anejeiits. (Vipies of it i 
have sold for pru'cs varying from W o to ten guineas, i 
But in beauty it is surpassed by the groat Italian rec'eipt j 
hook, entitled KiccUario Fioreniiwt ( 1 57 4 ), a folio volume, j 
wherein the culinary art i.s handed to posterity in, j 
splendid print, eiiriehcd with woodcuts :tnd an engraved 
titlc-nagc;. Bermard Breydenbach’s Sanctarnm Pere- 
fjrinuiionwn in AJojitem Syon (Mityeiuxi, 1486) is perhaps 
the first hook of travels ever jJublislied, :ind contains 
very remarkable illu,ftratioJis; amongst others, a view of 
Venice more than five feet in lengtli, and a map of the 
Holy Land more than tbrcix 'Die work is in folio, and 
usually vahieifat ten guineas. Rraun and llogenberg’s 
six folio vohinies, entitled Civitates Grins Terrarum, pub- 
li.shed at, Cologne in 1572, contain the first engraved 
perspective views, including many of places in England, I 
particularly the famous jialace of Nonsuch. The first 
Greek edition of the Psalms of David, and the first 
Greek impression extant of any part of sacred VTit, is 
the folio edition printed at Medidlani in 148 L A copy 
of this rare work, bought of a bookseller for the small ; 
sum of four shilliugs, was resold for five guineas to Dr 
Askew, of whom it was purchased by another person 
for sixteen guineas. I 


INDUSTRY AND OieNIUS, 

There are many teachers who prof^s to showHlic neanesfc 
way to excellence; and* maiay expedients have been in- 
vented by whioh the toU of Study might be saved. But 
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let no ina>i he seduced to idleness by s^cious pKnnises. 
Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward of 
Ittinnir. It argues, indeed, no small stnmgth of mind to 
rxirsevere in habits of industry withourthe pleasure of 
perceiving those advances which, like the hand of a clock, 
wJn’Ist they make hourly approaches to their point, yet 
proceed bo slowly as to esespo observation. There is one 
j)recept, however, in which I shall only be opposed by the 
vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am not afraid that I 
shall repeat it too often. You must have no dependence 
on your own genius. If you have great talents, industry 
will improve them ; if you have but moderate abilities, 
industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing is denied 
to well’directed labour ; nothing is to lx; obtained with- 
out it , — Sir Joshua Reynokk. 


% 

.THE DYING GIRL. 

And thou art'dyinjT, beautiful and yonmi, 

Wlien smiles of joy nhoiild on thy lif-w be pl.'»3inic:. 

And thou eliouldst bound with sportive glee along. 

Where merry maids arc in the incjidows maying. 

The spring euii shineth througli tliy window-pane. 

The pleasant breeze with bailmy breath is sigliing. 

And thou canst hear the feathered mi’ihtrePs strain. 

In that still inoin wliere thou art j»ale and dying. 

Why is thy spirit sianmoned to the skies, 

Untried by years, unvisited by sorrow ? 

AVby art thou called^cre yet thy gentle (;yes 
Have feared to look upon the c(jming morrow ? 

Thy cheek hath never x)aled with anxious care. 

Thy heart hath never throbbed with guilty sadners ; 

Even as thyself thy cojirse was pure and fair. 

Hallowed by lovt;, and cheered with looks of gladne.‘W. 

Wliy didst thou leave thine own immortal heaven, 

For earthly guests to cherish an<l caress thee ? 

Why unto us wert thou, flw<)ot spirit, given, 

And called away when we had learned to blew* tin**;? 

Why wwt thou fashioned lovely to the sight ? 

Why were thine eyes u ith tender radiance streaming ? 
Why didst thou come, young being of delight. 

To fade like mirage on the pilgrim gleaming ? 

m 

fidfish and weak !— why should wo wish then; here ? 

Pass to thy home, uns|)otted, happy spirit ; 

Hasten on blissful wing to that glad sphov^ , 

Wharo thou wilt glory evermore inherit. 

Mingle and dwell among the angel -band ; 

Hut, oh ! while stars beneath tliy jiath are burning, 

Think thou at iintos upon our sinful Ifind, 

And plead for tht»so whose gaze is upwards turning. 

* Wandering Awjd, and Other Poems,' by John lioltun 
. 1914 . 


THE P1TCHEK-PI.ANT, 


There i« not, perhaps, among the numerous examples 
that occur of the provident economy of nature hi tlie 
vegetable part of the creation, a more remarkalile instance; 
of contrivance adapted to circimistances, and of means 
suited to the end, than what is evidently displayed in a 
plant which is commonly met w ith' in Ceylon and other 
islands of the East, and which has obtained the appm- 
priate name of the ^iM^r-planl {^NopentJm distdlatorm). 
Being ttie lidiabitant of a tropical climate*, and found on 
the most dry ahd stony sanations, nature has furnished it 
with the of an «ample supply of moisture, without 

which it wonld have withered and |>erished. To the foot- 
stalk of each leaf, near the base, is attached a kind of hag, 
shaped like a pitcher, of the same consistence and colour 
as the leaf in th© early stage of its growth, but changing 
with ago to a reddish pnrple. It is girt round with an 
oblique band or lioop, and covered with a lid neatly fitted, 
ana moveable on a kind of hinge or strong fibre, which, 
paatiiig over the liandlc, oonnects the vessel with tliede^f. 
shrinking or contractile of this fibre, the lid is 
open whenever the weather is sbowerj’', or dew falls, 
i(nnld a|>pear to b© just the contrary of whAt n»ualIy 
nature, though th© contraction probably is ofr- 
-by the hot aqd dry atmosphere; and the expan* 
’^“^i fiihns docs take place tlBl the mob^vtio 
the pitcher, V When this 
I' down, ana it olbscs so finnly as td 


any cvapoiWfton takiu^plaoe. The water, when ^adually 
absorbed through tlionandle into thefOdtstaR or the leaf, 
gives vigour to the leaf it.self, and snsteimhee Jo the 
As soon as the pitchers ore exhausted, the ii^ again q{^ 
to admit whatever moisture may fall ; and l^Cn the plant 
has produced its seed, and the dry season fairly sets it 
withers, with all the covers of the pitchers standing 
— Ban'owk CochinrChina. 

THE traveller’s TREE, 

This curious tree, which is a native of Hadapsoar, be- 
long to the same natural order (Musacea) as the plantain 
and banana. It is known, in that island by the name of 
‘ Ravcnala,’ to general readers as ‘ Hie Traveller's TVee,' and 
to systematic liotanists as the Urania Speciosa, It feums a 
striking fe;ature in the scenery, as it does in the economy, of 
its native countr^y ; and is thus described by Mr Backliousie 
in his recent Visit to idle Mauritius and South A frka : — Clumi-is 
of thc.se trees, composed of several stems rising from the 
snrne root, ‘arc scattered over the country in all directions, 
'riio trunks, or more properly root-stocks, which arc about 
three feet in circumference, sometimes attain to thirty feet 
in lieiglit ; but whether of this elevation, or scarcely emerg- 
ing above grouTul, they support grand crest.s of leaves of 
about four feet long and one foot wide, but often tom into 
comb-like slircds. Tht; head i.s of a fan-like form, and the 
flowers, w'liich arc not striking for their beauty, are white, 
and jiroduccd from l.arge horizontal green sheaths. The 
foot-stalks of the leaves, Avliich a nv somewhat shorter than 
tlu‘ lcavc.s themselves, yield a copious supply of fresli 
water, very grateful to the? traveller, on having their mar- 
I gins cut away near to the base, or forced fi*om contact with 
those immediately above them, <!specii|rily those about the 
middle* of the sctIck. The root- stock is of a sofr. CiiiUular 
substance, and the fruit, which rescmbles\fc 8ra:Ul liimkiia, 
is dry, ami not edible, 'riiis remaj;’kable ve^eta<;)le produc- 
tion is said to grow' in the most and countries, and thus to 
he provided for tlie l etrcshment of man in a dry and tbfrsty 
land. Ifrobably the water may originate in the condensa- 
tion of dew, and be collected and retained Iiy the peculiar 
structure of the loaf: it has a slight taste of the tree, but 
i.s not disagreeable. 

INTERIORS. 

As there arc none so weak that v/omay venture to iqjiire 
thrunwith impunity, .so there are none so low that they 
may not at some time bo aide to repay an obligation. 
Therefore wh.it benevolence w^ould dictate, prudence 
should confirm. For he that is cautiou.s of insulting the 
w-eakest, and not above obliging the low’est, will have 
attained sucli habits of forbearance and of complacency 
as will stxniro liim tlie good-will of all that are beneath 
him, and teach him how to avoid the enmity of all that 
arc above him. For he that would not bruise ei^fi a 
worm, will bo still more cautious how he treads a 
serpent. — CoUon. 

EMPLOYEEG. ;; 

They that are in power slionld lie extreipi^ 
to commit the execution of their plans not tb tl^se 
who are aJtde, hut to those who are uddinyh At 
and instruments, it is the duty of the latteV to 
licst ; but their employers are never so sicn*e of th^ 
when their duty is also their pleasmv* . Th cojmmit tUc 
c.vccution of a purpow; to one Jibho disapproves of the 
plan of it, is to employ but onc-third of the inaa ; lils 
heart and his head are against you — you have comninHded 
only liis hands. — Colton, 


SELF-CONCEIT. 

Tho.s6 who either, from their own engagements 
of business, or from indolence, or from CH>nceJt and vanity^ 
have rngldilied looking out of ihemsd'vest as fiw OS'^IJ^^CKpericn^ 
and observation reach, have frppi thkt tlm^uol ^y cc<^ 
to advance and improve in,, 
gone bsokward. They 
liavJ iiVed upon thcdr ^ 

bcgga^jOHdicft without “ 
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A DAY ON THE BANKS OP BOON. 

Bobdbt BtJHNs, ^0 Scottish poet, died forty-ei^ht years 
ago. Of lus children, three sons survive, men now of 
course arrived at a mature period of hfe. The eldest, 
Robert, m ho is a person of considerable natural talent 
and accomplishment — a linguist, a geometrician, and, 
like lus father, a poet, though one not reaching the same 
excellence— is a retired ofHcer of the board of stamps 
and taxes, Somerset House : he resides in the town of 
Dumfries, where his father and mother died. The 
second son, Colonei William NicofBurns, returned about 
a twelvemonth ago from India, after an absence of 
thirty-two^jciiTS. The third, Major James Glencairn 
Rhms, has for some yeafs lived with his family at Graves- 
end. The two Ihst belonged to the Indian array, and 
th^ services have secured them the means of indepen- 
dence for life. When these two gentlemen visited their 
native country la'st summer, it occurred to several kindly- 
hearted persons that the occasion demanded some public 
notice. The clnldrcn of Burns were nearly unknown in 
a land with which their father's name was indivisibly 
oommeted. The comparative neglect with which the 
gre«t poet had been treated in lus lifetime, might yet be 
ib sopie degree expiated by honours paid to those who, i 
if he h^d been alive, would have been most dear to him. | 
It was therefore right and fitting that a ceremonial 
Wekgm should be given by the people of Scotland to 
thmim Inberitnrs of an illustrious name. The justness of 
ri)e«n;;yiews was acknowledged as soon as they were 
juropounded, atld that in so cordial a manner, that it 
was determined to erect, near Burns's native 

of Duon, a pgyilion calculated for the 
of a large company, a field being at the 
^ Apert fbr the reception of the multitude 
lift iu the proceedings. All 

j^iidrailnls being accordingly made, the fiSto 
idabe on the eUi, of August 
t left JBSdSnburgh to attend tho festival on the pre- 
coding evening, accompanied by a large party, amidst 
whom I had the plea^re of including ray esteemed 
s. C, IlaU, besides several other labourers 
fU of UtWture. The rapidity of a railway 

fiibe OvUtiingf and the anticipation ofliba mer- 
couspfrod to raise our to a 
the time pasa wlthmoif 4m 
ttffougb OWleir, 
to««i Ajtr A«i>^ iiMMit’AWiiw 
«r jMbiMilft ‘WWielk loft tis notiitng tm Mir 

IntMMi hWkt B ditjueh. fM'Wi X 


soon gliding s^\lftly ovor the dales of 7tenfrew8hire. 
A brush thmAh the chimneys of Paisley - a stoppage— 
another rapM shoot over the (‘ounlry — another village, 
and another stoppage — a lovely lake, across w hu h the 
snipes glided slowly and unalajmcdly away at our 
ai>proach — and then a passing survey of tlu* milk-pio- 
dueing slopes of Cunningham, brought us far on our 
journey. And now the sun set behind the lulls above 
Largs, descending through alternate bars of blackness 
and o( gold ; and then out we hurst upon the low sandy 
coast of Kyle, with tlio magmfic*ent serrated outline of 
Arru.n walling the opposite side of the Kirth of Clyde, 
the surface of whi(‘h was only sufficiently ruffled to 
give life to the glitter which was cast down upon it 
from the glowing west. A few more stoppages at the 
little towns upon our way, and we arrived in Ayr about 
niiif <>’clock. 

It became evident to us, as we wended to our hotel, 
that ihe town had got into a state of intense excitement. 
The streets were all alive with crowds streaming wildly 
to and fro. Criers vc^iferously proclaimed broadsides of 
the festival. Men were busy here and thew adorning 
tnumphal arches with flowers and evergreens. Several 
shows were in fiill clang and outcry. Carriages were 
perpetually driving up to hotel doors in a state of distrac- 
tion, and then pluugpg away again. Wo got into our 
engaged apartments at tlie King's Arms in tliat peculiar 
state of mind which only recognises an intense fear lest 
everything should be done in ten minutes. We set to 
an extensive tea in a frantic haste worthy of a mail- 
coach stoppage with the first horn already blown j atid 
it was not till all was done and carried off, that we began 
to think tlicre was perhaps no need for having been in 
such a hurry, seeing that we had nothing to do till next 
day. Every one was, however, determined to be vexy 
hapi>^. There being a pianoforte in the room, we had a 
merry strain struck up, and a dance effected bytb^ 
younger members of ihe party. Songs, too, were 
and ^1 the jokes of the earlier part of the journey 
viewed, and oi^ce more laughed over. Parties iVhQ bad 
been in two several railway carriages told all that had 
hapjiened them respei’tivcly to each other, three ibbei?al 
times over. And every, few minutes individiti^^ 
out of the room and came in again, totaUy to 

give an account of themselves. All was glee 
and everybody professed to be quite sui^e thAt the next 
day was to be one of tlie most 30^^ «e«4Ka 

S>om six in the morning, the ImHft Imd 
«f rile streets ws» renewed^ unessitxied^ 

past; belU rang; ddid tthi ^ded Un^ 

known remoteneSKca 3Mfratri4fiib4»^hado^ 

^ weather : theta a MaxMtf eiit thid, with end 
cM, and The diiiiriK^ peepeip^ on eatHMl 


lao 0^4^ 

atid by, the noiee apd etir of the streete ixicz^eeiihf, it One^* the^eiu»)C^’ 7 -« beaid;l^ meleiKiliOl^ ei|t|v^hfi4 
became impossible to lie longer. It was now dTght an a^actihg uiodimon to ipy minijt it 

o*clock. Warn of fresh ^people were^ every now and as that to wj^h the ill-starred pott coippotio his we- 
then pouring into our street fbxn ttain and steamer, well to the Tafbolton X^odge, on oonteniplstllng his 

.. 1 :^ 11_1 Al... * XI i.X.yUi 


the gentlemen walking arm in arm very statolily, the escape from the oalainities whioh beset him by a vo/Sj^ 
commoners rushing headlong along, grasping bunchy to Jamaica. Last in the procession came the Work- 
blue umbrellas iu tho centre. At intervals a troop men of Messrs Smith of Mahohline, the ingehious ma- 
would pass, composed of the people of some particular nufacturers of wooden boxes from one piece, Which are 


checked plaid, but not so many as would have been The rough bur-tMatie, apreading wide 

seen in Teviotdale. Pale women, in bomba/ct gowns Amang the bnurded bear ^ 

and white frills, sat quietly at windows, gazing out at t fumed the umier clips aside, 

the passing groups. We assembled in the parlour for And spared ihe symbol dear. 

breakfast, lesd mirthiul than on the preceding night, The two last lines formed a legend painted above the 
but still determined to hope the best, notwithstanding hardy plant itself— lines never to be pronounced by Scot- 
that the steel hand of the baromob r had sunk half a tish tongOe nnnioved — a burst from the heart which 
degree away from the brass one. Tilings did not Ibok would have given Burns a name with us, though all the 
well ; but still no one believed that there would ho rest of his verses had been mere conunonploce* And 
much rain. It might be a dull day, or a few showers; thus worthily (dosed the procession— a scnii-grcitesque 
but not a rainy day. « The various component portions show to many, but to me otherwise ; for I had no doubt 
of the procession were now seen passing towards the tliat half the men composing it were in some wpy oon- 
placo of muster ; and still the ircsli crov ds of comers nected through their lathers witli the personal mstory 
poured in. The gaiety which brilliant suns give was of the wondrous bard of Kyle, and could tell something 
wanting ; but nevertheless there was much animation, new about that history, so strangely composed of the 
Amidst the bustle we got into a carriage winch had uierrjr and sad. There even might be some who had 
been bespoken for us,» and witli a pojmlar author on themselves met the poet in the flesh, and enjoyed Ids 
the box, another standing on the projecting step at the eloquence, or withered imder his satire'. I may here 
leftside, and an eminent vocalist perched on a similar remark that our party encountered^ on this oeoasion, 
rituation on the right, we wx>re only a few yards from but one person wlio had seen Burns— an elderly lady, 
the inn door, when we had to draw up at a side to allow whose head he had patted as she w'^as pJayj^^ST on® day 
of the passing of ‘the procession.’ This was a series at pall-alJ with a companion in front of the liWse of Mr 
of bodies more or less public, beaded by the magistrates Aitken, the friend of the poet, to wliom ho inscii^d 
and town councillors, who designed to raarcii in order Ins C’otter’s Saturday Night -the companion being a 
through tho town, and thence to the scene of festivity, daughter of ;Mr Aitken, with whom Bums was then 
three miles off, thus presenting what was now felt to going to dine. It was something to have even iliis to 
be eminently necessary, a spectacle for the gratiflcatioii say at a tune when scores of thousands had come to 
of the assembled multitudes, but a few of whom, it pay homage to the memory of the great poet. 


might be readily supposed, were to witness the proceed- 
ings in th^ pavilion. On it came, flanked by throiig- 


ilo for tlK* JDoon I Jioads there were several, but one 
was set apart for the procession, and forbidden to car- 


ing masses, and looked on from crowded windows and nages. \Vv took that nearest to the sea, and soon 
house-tops— a strange and motley line, chequered with (dine in sight of the Brown Hill of Oarrick, with its 
mutlic-bands, and gay with the glorj of banners and antientto\\Li of Newark ‘bosomed high in tufted trees,’ 
flags. There were the town officers, with their old- and ( ireenau erected like a spear on the outmost verge 
fliiahioued scarlet coats and odd-shaped halberts. There uf the cliff overliangiug the flood. Jlar^ skies — coldish 
were tho respectably-dressed civic dignitaries. Th(*re wind— trees bending to tlie blast— road-sides fuU of 
were the flirmers and shepherds of Ayrsliire, tlic cliil- holiday hdk all tending one way. On we go. But now 
dreu of those amongst whom Burns was reared — the the ruin begins to descend, and pity for tho white 


rmy class to which he belonged, and therefore realising gowns and stockings, and the good summer burUtets. 
the material man himself to common apprelienaion. To the left, across several fields, we get glimpses of the 
There were the local lodges of free masons, including stir upon the other road, and of tlie triumphal archea 
tho Kilwinning mother hdtje, so called as being the most by which it is glorified. Skirls from pipes are heard 
ancient iu Scotland, and the origin of all the rest ; all too in that direction. And now we pass the cottage 
adorned with their various s^hes, aprons, and other in- at Bridgehouse, where tlie last surviving member of 
aigUiU; and the aword invariably borne by the weakest William Bumess’s family — his youngest daughter, 
and oldest-looking man of the party. One group— the St Isabella— has, by the generosity of her country, ob- 
John’s Lodge of Greenock — were dressed in black small tained a happy, and, I trust, final shelter, with her heroie 
dothea and white silk stockings, ^is men would have daughters, from the nipping winds of adveiaity. We 
been fifty years ago for a ball. Next after the masons long to see the sister of Burns iu a home so fitting in 
cante King Crispin’s masquerade— first a champion in all respects ; but the door is closed, and all are aw^. 
armour; then a handsome and gaily -dressed British On, then, by Belleisle and Mount Charles, and along the 
prince on horseback, followed by his attendants ; then bank of Doon, to the scene of festivity, which we 
an Indian prince with bow and arrows, also mounted, quickly reach. Here the way-sides were ciense with 
and duly retiuued ; then a very grave personage repre- people. Behind us is the natal cat, signaMsed by a 
seating King Crispin himself, walking, huge-crowned, green and flowery arch. Kirk Alloway’s yard is 
truncheoned, with his robe bonie by pages, and followed dotted with groups of a new kind of worshippers. The 
by a v(‘ry dignified-looking council. Next after were trees ore la^n with boy peroheri, half hid In the 
^ other masqueraders, bat Of a different oharactciv-- branches. Kvery now atm then some one tenkles the 
nti €? Shanter and Boater Johnnie. Next a group of bell whicli yet adorns tho end of the deserted house 
Highland chieftains in proper costume; and after these of prayer— realising the chariioter of the place to an 


)d)Odd Fdlows without numher. On unexpeoting sense. KeKfe Us is tlm beautM OurtH'- 
M AiUy a mile in length, and every thian monumeuIHlL^ ^ thoiiw 39M1^ 
It giving, from brass instruments, fites, ton who built il 1m pavttloii^a vast iMgld palace^ 
ipes, a difihrent tone— the only excep- alive with fimmtinf fiwthor on to th# left 

and Accepted Mawma* frw Glimpset Of teJSdaWi 0 ^ platSbsmi, mi tetitdng 

butondba^tteiUike^^ Wbonghtlnihedte^ The 

those of eongb ram te miw 


masons again, and) Odd F^ws without nnmbi 
te oawfi, stretc^^ a mite in length, m 
yarite of » giving, from brass instrumen 
iUd oMpipes, a difihrent tone — ^the only 
and Accepted Masons* fron^ 
temdsatonre, butondb^^ ] 
mm those of weSl'^boim tongs of 





I time, comparatirely short;' It 

ibt word AS it was otterodi^^jJ Wi 

said, > bsoause Pc(m(fai«ro 

lieutenant ' Of -^yntltitbj] ^lOe ' ^ formal 

at^ of 

the dnhabUt^W^^ih^ noktntyj that: I.lui;tO ventured 
tolOtfeide^e^iy^-be^^ and to 

uhderthtee thO^^b^ although most grateful duty," 
of proving an assemblage the thrilling toast 

Of the memory of Burns. This is not a meeting for the 
purpose of recreation and amusement— it is not a ban- 
quet in which a certain number of toasts put down on 
paper are to be received with marks of approbation — 
it is the enthusiastic desire of a whole people to pay 
honour to their national poet. It is the spontaneous 
outpouring of a nation's feeling towards the illustrious 
dead, and it 14 also their desire to extend the hand of 
Welcome and friendship to those whom he ha4 left, be- 
hind. Here, on the very spot where the poet first drew 
his breath— on the very ground his genius has hallowed 
—beside the' old kirk which his verse has immortalised 
—beneath the monulnent which an admiring and r(3- 
penUmt people have raised to his memory — here we 
m^tf 'after the lapse of years, to pay our homage at the 
shrine of genius.’ At the words repentant people^ the 
wlible of the company sprung up as by a preconcerted 
arrangement, and shouted their assent to the expres- 
sion. It was a historilal moment of the intensest in- 
terest. The earl then proceeded to enumerate some of 
4he men of literary talent who were present, and added 
In short, every town, every district, every class, 
every sex, and every age, have come forward to pay 
homage to- tlieir poet. The honest lads wdiom he so i 
praised, and whose greatest boast it is that they belong 
to the Land of Burns,' are here. The fair lasses, whom 
he so prized and sung, have flocked hither to justify by 
their loveliness their poet’s word.s ; while the descen- 
dant 6f those who dwelt in the Castle of Montgomery 
feels himself only too highly honoured to be permitted 
to propose^the memory of him who wandered, then un- 
known, along the banks of Ayr. How little did that 

f lQUB old roan, who dwelt in yon humble cottage, when 
e read the “big ha’ Bible” — “his lyart haffets now 
, grown thin and bare*'— -how little did h.j guess that the 
prattled on his knee w^oiild one day 
be the pride and admiration of a nation — that he would 
one day enrolled a chief among the poetic hand — ^in 
brtmnali^ second to none; in the fervent expression 
of deep feeling, in the keen perception of the beauties 
of hbttu'e, equal to any who have ever revelled in 
the Well may we rejoice that 

Bums is our own— well may we rejoice that no other 
spot can cMiih to be the birthplace of our Homer, 
except the spot on which we stand. Oh that he 
could have foreseen the perpetuity of fame he created 
to himself 1 oh that he could have foreseen this day, 
when the manly and the fair, the poet and the his- 
toriaUi the peer and the peasant, vie wdth each other 
In paying their tribiite of admirafion to the untaught 
hut mighty genius whom we now hail as the first of 
Scotia’s poets I If so, it might hUye alleviated the dreary 
hours of his sojourn at Mossgiel. It might have briglit- 
ened the last dark days of Ms pilgrimage upon earth. 
And wbfii d<^ the i»©t desef^ our homage. He who 
poilrayed the Cotter’s Saturday Night in strains 
uMiyalled in simpUcity, aM fervid solemnity 

and trutiiMhe yirho breathed forth patriotic wordia 
which t^ll of the glories Of a WoUaoe and a Briioe in 
. language which has immoftaHeed alike the poet and 
the warrior— he who cMled MspirariOn from th^ 
daisy, and thimdered out the heroic words of the Song ; 

B vho murmured forth in strains tlie very 
Jhetry aitd of love^ and who could dmrl 
rest shafts of sarir»'-^i| the hand 

, despising, as it wem, vdto rules of a)rt, 
over the very ndes which he 'i set at 
0^ nameeveiy|hmtti4h:’t^^ : 

is a hoUseh^d word ih th^ 


weU as to 

whom should #e rpay hoinage, if not 

The address of I^i^ofessor Wilson, in proposi^ a weL 
come to the sons of Bums, was in the happiestletmin of 
that extraordinary man— perhaps the most 
gifted for such a purpose who lives amopgst ua mr 
Wilson is now near sixty, but hale^ florid, and vi^rous, 
as when he stepped' the first in all manly exercises, or 
pedestrianised asan ardent^minded youth the mouUtaiiis 
and vales of his native land. Time, if it has thinned 
his hair, has thereby only rendered more remarkaMe a 
magnificent head and face, calculated by nature to ex- 
press the possession of singular mental gifts. The arm 
uplifted in eloquent gesticulation, the eye darting keenly i 
forward under the pent-house brows, are as arresting of 
the soul of tlie listener as over. The addresses of this 
bright-minded person are spoken poerasv glowing With 
beautiful description and generous feelhig— ecoeUtric 
slightly in tone, but noble eflusions in the main. After 
some preliminary observations on the occasion of the 
meeting, and alluding with tenderness to the failings of 
Burns, he said — ‘Among those who are regarded as the 
benefactors of their race, none can deny that Bums is 
entitled to hold a distinguished place. Even he it was 
who reconciled poverty to its hard lot— who lightened 
the burden of care with his music, and even with its 
charm sometimes reconciled grief to its grave — he who. 
by the immortal song, has sanctified for ever the poor 
man’s cot, and that byli picture whiclrgcmius inspired by 
piety could alone have conceived — a plcliare hOW tciidel' 
and how true! of that happy night in which, by 
sweet transition, the working Than is prepared ft# thC ; 
hallowed day «>f God — ^Ibr that day on which a hcaV^ly ; 
calm is breathed over the earth, that ie nowhere mn 
so purely as ’mong those who inhabit the hUis add 
dales of our own beloved land. I hold that such sehti- 
inents as these afford a justification of the works dnd 
of the character of Burns, both moral and intellectual, 
that places him beyond the possibility of detraction, 
amongst the very higliest orders of human beings who 
have benefited their race by expressions of noble i«?n^- 
ment and of glorious though t. Yet I would fain bOcu|^ 
a short time longer, while I say that there is a voiCe 
heard above and below, and round about, not tlie vdkie 
of mere admiration, as expressed by men of taste or 
criticism — a voice which has been heard of old, and 
which has struck terror to the hearts of tyraiter-ra 
voice which it is more deliglitful to hear in timea of 
peace, for then it is like tlie sound of distant water^' ci 
the murmur of summer woods, or the noise of the sea 
which ever rolls even when it rests — I mean;,the voice 
of the people of Scotland, the voice of her ^asahtry 
and of her trades, the voice of all who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow— the voice of bur working 
men. I shall not pretend to draw their character, 
but this I will say, that now, as of old, they db hot 
choose to be dictated to in tlie choice of those names 
which with them shall be household Words— that thby 
are men from whose hands yoti naight ealier wrench 
the weapon than you may wreudi the Woralifp from 
their hearts. They have chosbn for their m 
of truth, of sincerity, of Integrity^ of resolution, nhd wf 
independence ; they have loved the ' open front and 
the hoick eye which ffearit' pot to look upon the tee of 
day. They do not deMapd fhim one 
person inconsistent vii-tties ; they are no lovers of per- I 
fectipn qr pertetibiKty, they seem to have loved 
nfioslt those who have been Jhbjected lo ietrong and 
severe tomptatlods, hod Who* tidtephant br 

sbiilS’ ..and:' 


I They loved him beoauae he loved* the humblest condi* 
tion of humauiiy. They loved him for his iadependeoce 
I —an independence whicli has been absurdly denied, be- 
cause it was sometimes expressed in not sufficiently 
courteous phrase. But it should be remembered that he 
stood up not for his ovtm independence only, but for the 
I independence of the class to which he belonged— an in- 
dependence which in most periods of history 1ms been 
I insulted by the pride of superior station, and often 
counted absolutely as a crime. They loved him for the 
sunshine wliich he threw upon the most despised of 
their condition — not by reprilsenting tlie poor man as 
an object for pity, but by showing that there was some- 
thing nobler to be found in their ranks than the greatest 
philosopher ever dreamt of— that greater moral purity, 
or more devotion, piety, and affection, was nowhere to 
be found than among the tillers of the soil.’ 

The other speeches of the afternoon were g(‘ncrally 
well given and well received, and for four hoius there 
was no perceptible relaxation of enjo>meut amongst the 
o6nipany. At length the time of parting arrived, and 
the meeting broke up in as decorous and orderly a man- 
ner as it had assembled, nut one untoward circumstance 
of any kind having occurred. Unfortunately, the long 
suspended rain had now begun to deseeiid, so that the 
return of the great majority of the banqueters w as por- 
forined in discoinforl. With sonic little difticully 1 got 
my i)arty of ladies into their coacli, and driven liaek to 
town, wliich we found thronged by dabbled strangers of 
every order, all o( whom seemed neverthelt'ss to main- 
imn tlieir goo(i humour, the general feeling lieing one of 
tlwwkfulngss tnal the spectacle itself had been effected 
4ri fair weather. We ^leiit the evening happily in our j 
ItKiPi at tlie King’s Arms, and next day returned to i 
OfimgQWy fully convinced that Tuesday the Gth of 
August, 1844, had been by many degieca llie moot in- I 
tercsting and dciigbtiul we had ever kiioun. 


SKETOIIKS IN NATUliAL HISTOKV. 

TUE rOLUMBlD-l.— PIGEONS. 

— represented by the common house- 
pigeon— are distributed over every region, with the 
exception of the polar zones. Though early noted for 
their beauty, and for their gentle and atlectionatc dis- 
positions, only one out of a great number of species has 
bcHin brought into subjection to man, and of tins one, it 
poay be 8ai<l that it is lodged and fed rather than domes- 
UcA'ted. It is witli tins species and its varieties that 
most British readers arc familiar, being aware that 
there are many other species, nay, genera, rivalling the 
parrots in the brilliancy of their plumage, and surpassing 
the quails in the incredible numbers in wdiicb they coii- 
gree^ during their migrating seasons. They arc all | 
exclusively, or nearly so, vegetable feeders^ and being 
extremely voracious, lay heavy contributions upon the 
products of human labour — a support which, according 
some, is by no means repaid by any service which 
tbiy peiform to man, or by the value of their flesh, 
f^uters, or other exuviae. Be this as it may, the 
ColumbidEB continue in undiminisbed numbers, aic still 
regarded as emblematical of all that is gentle and affec- 
tionate, and present many peculiarities in structure, 
habit^ and dt^bution, which render them an interest- 
ing fiamiiy of the feathered race. 

Though the pigeons are readily distingiflshed from 
imy othiCr family, orhithologists are not agreed as to 
uie precise place they should hold in their systems of 
' classfficatlQii, From thuir general structure, they have 
under the tuldar Easorcai or scrapers \ yhile 
|n ^Inor poinl^ and in tpany of their habits, they re- 
asmblu thp Inasstsorgi or perchers. This fact, conjoined 
ifrith Ipino o|0mr induced Cuvier, apd 

alber hiin the umorily of naturalists, to assign to them 
a statlofi ^ or ilihe tlms regarding 

thfp as a ^ JPoultry and l^serme 


tribes. This arlangefeent has much to recommend it, 
in as far as there seems an insensible gradation from 
tlie fruitrealiOgfugoons of Africa and lndi% with their 
strung bills, and feet formed for cksping, to thein^UDd^ 
doves of tropical America, which seldom or never pench ; 
and from tliese, again, to other members of the femily» 
which, by their longer legs, crests, and wattles, g^^proxi-^ 
miato still more closely to the true gJilUnaceous form. 
Strictly speaking, however, the Coluuibidie constitute a 
family essentially distinct from true jioultry birds, and 
are as much isolated from any other group os arc the 
psittacuhe or parrots. Distinct as they appear when 
viewed as a whole, they present several reniarkablo 
variations among thcmsclvcH; hence the suMivision 
of the fanuly into ci'rtain groups or pynero, as the 
following: — The fruit-eating pigeons of Africa and 
India ( yuun/o), magnificenfty phimaged;^ and of strict 
arboreal liu^ts j the turtclmes (/V^/twopMA), also fruit- 
eaters, but w fluwallcr si/e and with slenderer beaks 
tlian the preceding, and confined to the Indian and 
Australian islands; the true pigeons (Cohiniba)^ as 
llio house and ring-dove; the turtles (7’jotw), so 
well known by the poetical allusions to their gentleness 
and affection; the ground-doves of Soutli America 
iPeristera\ which live almost entirely on the ground; 
and some other aberrant genera allied to the latter 
group, whieli form 41)0 so-called tnuisition into the 
gallinaceous type. Tlicso groups or genera, though 
difleiiug from each other in poinf^ of size, brilliancy of 
plumage, nature of food, and liabitat, present a great 
similarity in w'hat may be termed the general cliarac- 
leristics of the family. None of llicm are birds of large 
si/e, or are funut^hed witli w^eapons of attack ; all are 
timid and gentle in their dispositions, love quietude, and 
li\e e\clubively, or nearly so, on vegetable food. They 
are in goiieriil furnished with a fine glossy plumage of 
various eobmrs: are rather elegant m form; and arc 
all w ell adapted foi* flight. They live in a state of dc- 
\oted monogamy, billing and caressing each other with 
the warmest attachment, build nests of the simplest con- 
struction, lay only two eggs of w bite colour, fear several 
broods during the year, both parents engaging in the 
acts of incubation and feeding tlie young. The bill is 
strait, the tip hard and horny, more or less arched, the 
base coviTcd w’itli a .soft naked membrane which partly 
covers and protects the nostrils. The orbits of the eyes 
are more or less naked. Tlic feet arc furnislicd with 
four tois, three before and one behind, and these formed 
for perching rather than for running or walking. The 
voice of the Coluinbidie differs from that of all oilier 
birds, consisting of a simple guttural coo, or a repetition 
of that uote upon differcut keys, and with greater 
rapidity, according to the passions ]>y wdiich the bird 
is at the moment inspired. One of their chief pecu- 
liarities is the double dilatation of the crop, which 
expands on each side of the gullet, and which the bird 
is capable of distending with air, as is lemarkabl^’^ shown 
in the common cropper or pouter. It is in this re- 
ceptacle that the fof>d of the young is elaborated, by 
being impregnated with a milky fluid, this fluid being 
more or less abundantly secreted according to the age Of 
the squabs. When the brood are very young, their fpi^ 
is disgorged by the parents in a soft and pulpy statu : as 
they grow up, it is less macerated, 4 ill they have reaenud 
the age of squeakers, add then the grains are 
from the crop almost in their original condition * Thje 
longevity of the pigeon has .-been variously estlfo^tUd, ^ 
Buffon and others mention seven or nine yeiudi g# 'tShe 
ultimatum ; we ourselves have kejit for fowtiuen 
years ; and Mr Dauiel relates a cuse Of a cqtntnoi^ bouse- 
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♦ This curious provision in the pigeon is aSdtost opproaoh 
aiQong birds to the rngnmue of a hlfper olssssf snhpals. the 

Changes which take in the etats of the tt<fodtirihg*the hfeSd* 

Ing season, the ptgeott ihay be almost Whave, like m mn- 
mkUa, periods Of hmtaiSbMi. The Of agmyishmUky 
ocamdotes withaeSdSr ahd fornhi wd; so that after all* 
mm ’ Is not the rare and th4 eemm^ 

jeke supposea v ^ , 
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pigeon having attained the age of twenf!y-oiie. Such are 
the general characteristics of the family; we shall now 
glance at the distinguisiung features«of the several 
genera. 

• The fnrit-eating pigeons ( Ftrtogo), which inhabit the 
tropical regions of Amca and Asia, are the most bril- 
liant, as they are the largest of the family. In all of 
them the predominating colours are green and yellow 
of various shades, contrasted with patches of azure, 
purple, or reddish-brown. They live entirely on fruits 
and berries, for which purpose their beaks are stronger 
and harder than others of the family, and their feet are 
almost as well adapted for climbing as those of the 
parrots. Inhabiting the recesses of the tropical forest, 
their tints are^so arranged, that it is difficult to distin- 
guish them from the verdure and blossom amid which 
they dwell. Jn one spedfes, the Vinago Aromatica, 
this^ adaptation is very remarkable. The fig of the 
banyant on which it feeds, is red, while the leaves are 
green; and as if to render the security of the animal 
perfect, its plumage is exactly of tlie same shade, -wliile 
its eyes are brilliancy red, so that, according to an 
observer, ‘you might look for man^' minutes before you 
can see one, although there may be fifty in the tree.’ 
1 x 1 their habits, the fruit-eating pigeons are shy and 
titUorous, and are generally seen in limited flocks, 
ekeept at the breeding season, when they pair and 
x^ire into the recess€ft» of the forest. They are all 
TOracious and busy feeders, and some which, at certain 
eeasohs, live upon the soft covering or mace of the 
nutmeg, become so loaded with fat, as frequently, 
When shot, to burst asunder when they fall to the 
ground. On this point ‘we may notice,* says Mr 
Selby, ‘the remarkable provision Nature has made for 
the propagation as well as the dissemination of this 
valuable spice ; for the nutmeg itself, which is generally 
swallowed with the whole of its pulpy covering, passes 
uninjured through the digestive organs of the bird, and 
is thus dispersed throughout the group of the Molluccas 
<md other islands of tlie East. Indeed, from repeated 
experiments, it appears that an artificial preparation 
analogous to that which it undergoes in its passage 
through the bird, is necessary to assure the grow^tli 
and fertility of the ntrt ; aud it was net till after many 
unsuccessful attempts had been made, that a lixh iarn 
of lime, in which the huts were steeped for a certain 
time, was found to have the wished-for effect, and* 
induce the germinating tendency.* The turtelines 
(Ptilmcpus) are also fruit-eaters, and differ from the 
preceding genus chiefly in being smaller and of more 
slender make, having tluvtail square instead of pointed, 
and being furnished with a less hardened beak. They 
are even, if possible, more brilliant in plumage — green, 
yellow, and orange being the prevailing colours, in- 
terspersed with patches of purplish-red and bright blue. 
They inhabit the Indian archipelago and the islands of 
the jPacific, luxuriating on the numerous fruits and 
berries Which teem in those sunny j:!limes. 

The genus Columha^ or true pigeons, embraces many 
tpecies both native and foreign, of whose forms and 
habits the ring-dove, the wood-pigeon, and the rock or 
Common dovecot pigeon are sufficiently typical. Of 
this genus, so well known, no description is necessary, 
unless it be to point out hpw much their form, 
colours, Ao. are modified by their habits. Like the 
fruit-eaters, they are wild and timid, usually living in 
extensive flocks, except during the breeding season, 
when they separate in pairs. Their food consists 
, ^efiy of grain, pulse, acoms, beech-mast, and other 
s^s, and occasionally of the tender shoots of par- 
ticular plants. Ttoe* they gather on the ground; 
fexuj their plumagHs of a more sombre hue than that 
already describM. Their 
more slender, though still of average 

1 are^tter adapted ftw t alking 

5 tPpj Their toils are generaliy square^ 

: and ptfinted, thus fittang tlto 

flights. In all this p^^^ 

the unerring provision of Nature : their edoctrs re- 
semble the bbj^ts by -which they are generdiy sur- 
rounded, their feet require less'-deveioped gaping 
powers than the arboreal genera ; having no nuts ana 
fruits to break, their beaks are more slendjer ; and 
having to roam more abroad than the former, Which 
only move, as it were, from tree to tree, their wings 
and tails are admirably adapted for rapid flight. * Oh 1* 
gays the persecuted Psalmist, ‘ that I had the wing^ of a 
dove, that I might flee far hence and be at rest’ The 
species of this genus are the most widely distributed of 
ah the pigeohs, being fodnd in almost every region of 
the globe. If living on the products of human labour 
more than any of the others, they are also more useftil, 
inasmuch as their flesh is sapid and nutritious, and 
their feathers and droppings of considerable value** 

Of the many species which rank under the genus 
Columba, we shall notice only the ring-dove, the roeV 
dove (the original of the house-pigeon), and some of 
the more remarkable varieties, as the carriers, pouters^ 
tumblers, &c. which art has produced from that species. 

The ring-dove or cushat (6*. palumhus) is, with the 
exception of one or two foreign species, the largest of 
the genus Columba. It inhabits every country in 
Europe — permanently the southern regions, and perio- 
dically those which are subjected to long and severe 
winters. In Britain it is a constant residcnlb, and must » 
be familiar to every reader. Its liues are very brilliant, 
forming, with the chestnut- shouldered pigeon of the 
Pacific, a gradation from the arboreal to the common 
pigeons. The cushat is a wild and shy bird, loving the } 
recesses of the forest, and incapable of being domestH 
cated, even though hatched and Veared within doors, as 
we ourselves can testify after some dozen of protracted 
triiils. The dovecot or house pigeon — the only sjiecics 
which has been taught to reside in an artificial halnta- 
tion — will form, if carefully treated, a permanent at- 
tachment to its residence ; not so the ring-dove, which, 
however carefully and tenderly reared, will, so soon as 
it obtains its liberty, betake itself to the nearest planta- 
tion. King-doves breed twice a-year, in spring find in 
autumn, during which time they live in pairs; but on 
the approacTi of wdnter they assemble in flock^ and 
haunt the stubble-fields, or those woods abounding in 
beecli-mast, acortis, and berries. In severe winters they 
approach tlie stack-yards, or more frequently the tur- 
nip-fields, on the leaves and tops of which root they fbed 
with avidity. And here we may observe a remarkable 
effect which has been produced on the numbers of the 
cushat in Scotland by the introduction of the turnip, 
and the general progress of cultivation. Attentive op- 
servers have remarked that this bird has more than 
trebled its numbers within the last twenty years, pairtly 
from obtaining better accommodation in the yotmg 
woods which have been planted for shelter, and pertly 
from deriving a steadier supply of wiJlter food from the 
turnip. The ring-dove is therefore an enemy to the far- 
mer, unless it be considered that the havoc, which it 
makes among the seeds of the wfid-mustard^^ 

&c. — those pests of cultivated ground-^^pay* in some 
measure the tax wdiich it levies on tlte preahee of his 
industry. Its flesh no doubt is cac^enfe wiA little 
inferior to groi^e from the beginnteg :0f stila 
mid-winter ; but sq, soon ks the hfrC jpartalces of tlie 
turnip, i^s flesh tastes so strongly 
as to be unlit for the table* There w 
peculiar in ^e habits of the cushat; Its xiesi is Of the 
simplest construction, cpnsisMng of a few loosely inter- 
woven twigs, So stwniily that we have often 

seen the eggs frote b^W at a di^ 

feet* They build at sK heights, and in any sort of ttee, 
though under out own oobservatl^^ vatfems Sl«cioS 

of fir, beech, and Ihrge hc^i^ i^ the 

* The dioppitigs bir te have bean ibna used in our 

own oountcy foa ; bnt by no mashS w tea eSiend 

lh::iba:WoMd« '' 
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The wood- pigeon (C. aiww) io Te»y nearly allied to the 
ring-dove in all ita habits and manners, and even feeds 
and congregates with it in winter; but it is really a dif- 
ferent species— Inferior in point of size, elegance^ and 
brilUancy of plumage. The voice of this bird in the 
woods during the summer evenings — Tii-hoo-tu-tu-tu — 
has a fine efibet; Campbell speaks of it in one of his 
poems: 

* And the deep mellow cniRh of the wood-pigoon’s note 
Made muoic that sweetened the calm/ 

Indeed the cooings of many of the arboreal pigeons 
accord so intimately with our^ssociations of all that is 
gentle and innocent, that one cannot listen to them 
without being impressed with feelings which no other 
sounds in nature, save that of the human voice itself, 
could inspire. The effect to which we allude is finely 
illustrated by the following anecdote, related by Audu- 
bon, of the Zenaida dove, which inhabits the or 
smaiU islands in the Gulf of Florida : — ‘ A man who was 
once a pirate assured me that several times, while at 
certain wells dug in the burning shelly sands of a well- 
known cay, the soft and melancholy cry of the d(wes 
awoke in his breast feelftigs which had long slumbered, 
melted his lieart to repentance, and caused liim to linger 
at the spot in a state of mind which he only who com- 
pares the wretchedness of guilt witl)in him with the 
¥ happiness of former innocence, can truly feel. TJe said 
he never left tlic place without increased fears of futu- 
rity, associated as he was (liltbough I believe by force) 
with a band of ttie most desperate villains that ever 
annoyed the ng.vigation of the Florida coast. So deeply 
moved wa# he by the notes of any bird, and especially 
those of a dove, the otlly soothing sounds he ever heard 
during his life of horrors, that through these jdaiutive 
notes, and them alone, he was induced to escjape from 
his vessel, abandon liia turbulent companions, and return 
to a family deploring his absence. After i)aying a part- 
ing visit to ihosfc wt^lls, and listening once more to the 
cooings of the Zeuaida dove, he poured out bis soul in 
sunplications for mercy, and once more liecame what one 
has said to be “ the noblest work of God” — an honest 
man.’ 

' Tlie wild rock-pigeon or bisset (C. Uvia) is, accord- 
ing to most naturalists, the original of our own dove- 
cot pigeon, house-pigeon, and ail its fanciful varieties, 
as Jacobins, fkn-tails, tumblers, pouters, carriers, &c. 
In a wild state, it is found on oU the rocky coasts of the 
old world, frequenting in our own country the islets 
and sea-board wherever it can obtain n suitable resting- 
place. As the well-known dovecot pigeon, it requires 
little description. Compared with the arboreal pigeons, 
it^ feet arc better formed for walking, its colours less 
l^esemble that of foliage, its bill is more slender, as 
grains, pulse, &c. constitute its chief food, and its 
lighter body and longer wings are more perfectly 
adapted for rapid flight. Though brought under sub- 
jection to man, the cot-pigeon cannot be said to be do- 
mesticated; it is merely lodged and fed — man ha ving 
Bubstiitited an artifleial cavern, and little recesses in a 
dovecot, for that of its native rocky habitat. It easily 
submi ts to the change ; for if a pigeon-house be built in 
aqtiiet blit pleasant situation, not far removed from 
Water and food, kept clean and in repair, there is no 
difficulty in estabUshing a colony to any amount. They 
ate extremely productive ; for, though only laying two 
eggs at a time, they breed monthly for the greater part 
of #ie year; and Deyoung ones soon pair, and follow 
the exatni^ of the parents. Thus, LinnsBus computes 
the iherease from ohe pair iA four years at not fewer 
than IB*A60 I Though the inhabitants of the dovecot 
cannot be said to be domesticated, there are se^rsl 
vaidetfes of house^^^^ fimcy pigeons which show an ex^ 
t^e attadnnent to man and to their dwelling^r-^ 
on and eaxessing feeds them, and 

C^bimig aymptote of w the absence 

Wjtfe ^hom they are espieciidly familiar. James 

the ^ fellowihA 

df a playmafes 


of an infant so*; who died:— ‘I can nocht forget a 
strange thing at his deathe. 1 had a pair of fyne milk- 
white dowes, w'l^ilk I fed in the hous : the ane whereof, 
the day of his dcathc could nocht be holdeii af his 
cradle, but stopped from sitting above it, crept in and 
sat under it, and died with him j ltie uther at my halne- 
comiiig on the morn, as I was washing my hands, 

.lighted at my foot, and piteouslie crying “ pii>e, pipe, 
pipe,” it ran a little way from me. Then I called lor 
pease and beanes to give it; but they showed me* it 
would nocht eat. I tuk it upe and put pickles in tlie 
mouth of it, but it shook them out of the throat, and 
parting from me with a pitiful piping, within two or 
thrie houres died also.’ * 

Of the numerous varieties of the common pigeon, to 
which the art of the i)igeon-fander has jjiven rise, our 
space will not permit us to give an)^ detail. Singling 
out indivichials of the house' pi g(X)i-i iidted for some 
peculiarity forms or colours, the fancier^ lias 

been enabled it) produce \^ery remarkable varieties, 
and boasts of his power to bring out any colour quite 
to a feather. Of the most esteemed fancy varieties* 
Mr Selby enumerates tlie Homan, rougli-footed, crested, 
Norway, Barbary, Jacobin or ruffed, laced, tarbit, 
broad-tailed and narrow-tailed shaker, tumbler, lielmot, 
I’ersian, carrier, horseman, pouter or cropper, srniter, 
turner, and spot pigeons. Of these the carrier (C. tahel^ 
laria) is by far the most cplebiated, having been em- 
ployed from remote antiquity in the carrying of de- 
spatches where secrecy and speed were the objects in 
view. Exhibiting a greater attachment to the place of 
its birth, and to its ofl'spring, than any other variety, 
advantage has been taken of this feeling by man, and 
the bird employed in his service. Being carried out in 
a basket to a short distance, they arc then set free, and 
generally return to their liomes : the distance is gradu- 
ally imTcoscd ; and after a training of this sort, aiui 
good treatment at home, the carrier-pigeon may bo 
safcl)’" intrusted at almost any distance. By means of 
these birds intelligence (written on a small billet of silk 
paper, wliieh is fastened under the wing sn as not to 
impede the flight) has been carried eighty miles in three 
hours, and sometimes at the rate of forty miles per hour I 
At one time they were much used in the East as mes- 
sengers, forming actual i)igeon posts ; and many inte- 
resting anecdotes are recorded concerning the feats they 
performed, for whicli tlic reader may consult the article 
‘ Carrier-rigeons ’ in No. 229 of our former series. 

The turtles, including the genera Turtur and JEcfo- 
pifitesy are generally much smaller than the eominon 
pigeons, have the bill slender, their feet formed for walk- 
ing or perching, the tail somewhat t)ointed, and the 
wings more rounded and less fitted for bold fiights. 
TJiey resemble the pigeons in their habits ; feed upon 
the ground, but roost and breed in the ivoods. The 
collated turtle (7’. risorim) is periiaps the best known 
of the group, being a common cage-bird, and kept for 
the gentle and affectionate dispositions which, while 
in pairs, they exhilflt tow^ards each other. ‘The love 
of the turtle ’ lias long been proverbial, as is, indo^, 
that of most the doves ; but those who have studied i 
the habits of a colony in a pigeon-house, will bear testi" 
niony with us that broken faith and deserted mates are 
by no means uncommon — a results, we prelmme, df that 
fatal proximity occasiorfed by their artifleial haMtal^oii. 
Of this group, the passenger-pigeon (E. wi^afontis) is 
one of the most wonderful In its mstincts and numbers. 
It is a nati ve of North America, where it breeds #Aeh 

immense numbers as to darken the air far a 
able time when the flock takea flighti add tb destroy 
the trees and herbage beneath wl«are they setti^ 
Catesby, Wilson, and Audubon, eaeh, in their own 
manner, described the comingl rimd^^ these 

countless swarms, and have attipijdod computalioiia df 
their nuralers, reckoning m thousand 

imtons in each of the flocks witnessed;. 

Fmn these authqijitiei^i^ wM^ ^ often 

quoted, we pass on w tjxsl iHt another eye-witness, 
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Mr reatlierstonhangh, as narrated # in hift recent 
journeyings in the , sguthern states of America i— 
‘A new and very interesting spectacle now presented 
! itself, in the incredible quantities of wild pigeons that 
were abroad; flocks of tliem, many miles long, came 
across the country, Slie flight succeeding to another, 
obscuring the daylight, and in their swift motion 
creating a wind, and producing a rushing and startling 
sound tiiat .cataracts of the first class might be proud 
of> These flights of wild pigeons constitute one of the 
mcMSt remarkable phenomena of the western country. 
I remember once, when amongst the Indians, seeing 
th© woods loaded from top to bottom with their nests 
for a . great number of miles, the heaviest branches of 
the trees broken and fallen to the ground, which was 
strewed with ' young birds, dead and alive, that the 
Indians in . great numbers were fucking up to carry 
away with tlidr horses ; many of th,'‘ir dogs were said 
to lie gone mad with feeding upon their putrified re- 
xnamB* A forest thus loaded and lialf-destroyed with 
j^0se birds prese extraordinary spectacle, wliich 

' caun^ bc/riiyallod; but when such myriads of timid 
are on the wing, often wbeel- 
evolutions almost as com])lieated as 
pyrbteehnic movements, and creating whirlwinds as 
they move, they present an image of the most fearful 
ppw^. Our horse, Missouri, at such times, has been 
so cowed by them, tliat ^le would stand still and tremble 
in his ^ harness, whilst we ‘ourselves were glad when 
their flight was directed from us.’ 

The ground-doves, wliich complete the family of the 
Colurabidee, consist of the systematic genera Peristera, 
Clmmepelia^ Pimps, and Geophilus. They are distin- 
guished from tlie preceding groups by their terrene 
habits ; they feed and live almost exclusively on the 
ground, and build on lowly shrubs, if not on the ground, 
like the gallinaceous tribes, to which they more nearly 
approach. . As a necessary accompaniment of their 
habits, their colours are still more sombre than the 
turtles, heing often of a dusky brown or earthy tint. 
Their win gir are round, and in many instances concave, 
as iu the partridge and grouse; their feet are better 
formed for walking than for perching, and some of them 
run with so much celqrity, as not ina^/tly to merit the 
appeflatjon of partridge pigeons. They are a numerous 
race of birds, and vary 4n size from that of the comuion 
turtle to that of the woodcock, but present no trait or 
feature deserving particular notice. 

. Such are the Colmnbidai, to a detail and classification 
of whioii several elaborate monographs have been de- 
voteflf bat concerniijg wJiose numbers, distribution, and 
habits* the reader may^glean idl that is especially inte- 
resting from the above curt and hasty sketch. Only 
four species-rithe rock-pigeon, the ring-dove, tJie w^ood- 
pyeon^mnd Gomnptpn turtle----are natives of Britain ; but 
theiremains of latger species have been found fossil in 
tfie lwone caves qf England, proving not only the high 
antiquity of the famny* but its once more prevalent 
distribution in our island. 


^ THE CdjiMOKPLACS. 

Any person who the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, And pne individual who passes 

through Uie for it is most 

likely lu« mirf^rtune any characteristic 

prominent enough to diatingaidh him from the rest of 
mankind. His t^Untenance is jim commonplace, that 
a short walk in aa^y :much-fc€<ioented street will show 
m at least a half-do;ten sets of features of a simi- 
Ijgeast. His height is iw very ordflamyr tl» at least 
per cent, of his f^wrc^ 
unher of feet and inch^ , Is neither hi^ud- 

5<§^P»‘oportione4.:. 

been 


indltidual of th|^ tlte miiHitud©. Thar© is"«e 

little to distinguish hhn from the mSss m his mind afl 
in his person. He; has neither ambition nor energy to 
dart a-head of the. crowd. He does exactly 
people do, aiaA wuiUd not do anything which other 
people do nc^ do^rftbc W'orld; He is timid* , reserved, 
and apparently , graved Of eonveaisation ho has little, 
and it requires a strong stimulant to his tongue 
in motion : argument is of course quite out of tlie ques- 
tion with a mau who seldom has courage to differ aloud 
with the most extravagant opinions. Though he never 
asks questions, he will answer tliem : but when he does, 
he is sure to tell you something you know already. A« 
the snail conies out when it is touched, and again retires 
into its shell,, so do the commonplace require to he 
stimulated by a question ere itAey will ‘come out’ Hav- 
ing spoken, they shrink back under the crust of con- 
scious insignificance. 

Despite all these defects, however, the common plni^ 
are among the most useful members of society, only their 
usefulness begins where that of more brilliant spirits 
ends, i'celing their general deficiencies, they court 
favour by doing what a great* many other ^leople de- 
cline. In fact it is only their readiness to oblige — their 
unfailing good-nature, which prevents them from being 
utterly overlooked and neglected. When, for instanoe, 
a party is being made up, Mr Nobody is added to tiie | 
list of guests because there is some old lady to feee home. 
He is always ready to carve, so is asked out to dimiar 
now and then. When three persons ar« inclined .tetluiwe 
a game at whist, he is preferred to ‘dumpiy or vrh^ 
seven want to dance a quadrille, ho is iwk^d to join 
merely because he makes the eighth. He is invited! te 
pic-nics for the sole reason that liis contributlous will 
increase the stock of champagne, and reduce to eat^fi 
paying member of the lairty a proportion of the genetei 
expciiises. liesides his uses in these re8j)ects, the com- 
monplace man is of Bignal service -at tlie social board 
and in the midst of conversation, for this seemingly 
paradoxical reason ; he seldom talks himself. If every 
convive Avere a wit, a genius, or a philosopher, tliere 
would he no contrast, no relief; like a jday, all- of 
Avliose charji(‘tevB. are kings, or a picture, with idl lights 
and no shadows. Hence the coinutqnplacq ^perform 
an important part iu a social tableau j thqy ^arm^ 
nise contrasts; they are the neiitral tuits wlijltm hto 
the high lights of intellect with the deep iMuowi of 
stupidity. "Where there are voluble talket*8, ;they 
invaluable; they listen m’cII, and i^eKeve the AionotGuy 
of a long story by exclamations which 
narrator, and wliich no one else will e(w4elKmivte 
make; such as ‘indeed!’ — VreallylWhow 
‘ remarkable !’ w itU a carefully nursed . and^; ,vety , imr 
pressivc ‘extraordinary!* for 
the commonplace man never a 

which maybe aimed at him. ' he IwA 

it — he is delighted to be taken notkse of 

To all rules there are exceptions ; and 
common place make desperate . struggles to Ite' llin 
and distinguished from the general herd,^ J^ 
a conspicuous style of dress » others 
ners. They often try to disglflse the hopelote 
of their figures by rpean^ pf odd-ahap^^i^etlr l^ 
hued waistcoats, and cUriously-coteurea 
often been a matter of lUii^se what 
tain extraordinary cravats and stocks or*e sees displaced 
in hosiers’ shops : some df an ultra ceruleah blue* 
spangled all Over with flit Stars. 
ever, will show that we Amp 

.s^es/', to : 

ftaie 
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tithe of inBtaii^ is gained, tlie 

notice attracted is of a flattering kind. 

Another extriasie e^ resorted to by Ihe com- 

monpiace : is that of taking unto themselves high- 
sounding Christian names. Whether the extreme pre- 
valence of the name of * Smith’ gives rise to the notion, 
or 'Whether it be a faet^ cannot be decided ; hut certain 
H if^ this popular cognomen and commonplace 
people are very generally associated. At a random, 
but moderate computation, at least a moiety of the 
commonplaoe are (sailed ‘Smitii,’ Out of tins legion 
a few of the bolder spirits,* scorning the shackles of 
non-individuality which this name fastens on them, put 
a preface of preiiomes to that wliich they inherit from 
their ancestors. This, then, accounts for the frequent* 
oecjurrence of * Constantine Agrippa,* * Mackenzie Mac- 
kintosh/ ‘Pelham de Crespigny,* and a liundred equally 
euphonious prefixes, which end like the bfithos of an 
extravagant poem, in the sirname * Smith/ T]]:>oii paper, 
this expedient answers. So long as the writer of the 
olasdteal or aristocratic signature keeps out of sight, 
your imagination is very likely to picture him as some- 
tiling more than (sommon. His high-sounding names 
make a great eflect in advertisements, play- bills, and 
the pros jiectuses of joint-stock companies; but once 
get introduced to him — once stand face to face with him, 
and the grand associations called up by his Christian 
uaTnes when in print, vanish like the ‘ baseless fabric of 
a vision/ His appearance, manners, and conversation 
arO' perhaps so intensely commonplace, that tlie only 
fiaine which is possible to be suggested to your mind, 
is tliat w^ich he in reality bears — Smitli. 

In truth, all such smuggles as those we have described 
are useless. The really (commonplace will be common- 
place in spite of the most i)ersevering struggles, so 
long as these efibrts arc directed to mere externals. It 
is only by mental exertion, and the cultivation of intel- 
lect, that tluiir eniaucipation is to be worked out. 


EVENINGS AT ASIILY. 

‘ Mr dear Mary/ said my cousin Mrs Melville, as I was 
opening tile play -room door, ‘do not go to the cliildren 
just yet ; I want to consult you on a little matter which 
often distresses me regarding their wibter amusements;’ 
and so ^aying, she put her arm within mine, and led me 
a|ong the old*fashioned corridor, which from time im- 
m^prial had been the chosen spot for in-door consulta- 
iicuv and for those more private and wliispered com- 
munications whlcli would not suit the publicity of the 
fateiiy Circle. I daresay there are many who have lived 
in ^ cj!^<*foshioned country houses who may remember 

S I spot, where, in wet days and in the hours of 
. ^ illness, loving friends walked 
in d^ljj^j^verse. linked arm in arm and 
hcHTt in heart SneU iSi^e old corridor at Ashly, where 
I imve spent many happy days in youth among a large 
foihily of I have seen the old father and his 

il^r-haiPed compmuon treodirig it with feeble step, 
jOyduf youth making the old wails ring for very glee ; 
afiiil many were the important letters, casting the die of 
llf^ i^hlch l^ve been opened their contents com- 
mnni(sated, in the calm and iiun-like quiet ^f the coi^- 
ridor is a beautiful hay-window at its 

upon a knoll of green award; 
shadod hy ^wh^o^ spreading trees, beneatih whose 

' have succeiildv^ 

■f ■bveii .. those among; ■ 

; 5.;bufc 

: the'clmdi^ 

; anminer' evii^:: 


ings, and his iSHhe amiable and intelligent wife who, in 
his absence, watches over his precious family, and with 
whom, on tlie qyening in question, I found myself pacing 
the favourite walk as in the olden time; and twing of 
their amusements. 

* My dear cousin,’ said I, in reply to her nebaark, 
‘surely you can have no lack of amusement for the 
children/ ‘Not exactly lack of amusement/ she said, 

‘ but lack of proper amusement. 'I'he winter evenings 
are long ; and 1 find that, after a day spent with the 
tutor, something beyond mere play is required to inte- 
rest and amuse the mind.’ ‘And have they not games?’ 

I asked. ‘Yes/ replied Mrs Melville, ‘hut it is sur- 
prising how soon they grow tired of them, playing 
as they do almost always (done. Hunt the slipper, 
Chinese puzzles, and dissected maps, cannot retain their 
charm for ever.’ ‘ And (mh you wonder,’ I exclaimed« 

‘ when we^^ldcr children so often tire* of our amuse- 
ments? UliBytf' you not often felt, niy dear cousin, in 
returning ht>:no after spending an evening in society, 
the contrast between one in which the mmd has liun 
dormant — music without soul.i (ionversation void pf 
charm — and that when lively and refreshed filings 
tell us that minds have mutually bacm operating upon 
each other?* ‘ Ah,’ said my cousin, ‘ that is Just 
what I want for the children ; I want games to exer- 
cise and expand the mind ; and where am 1 to get 
them?’ ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘ I am glad you have spoken 
of this subject, although I regret that I should have 
forgotten till this my last evening at Ashly, that it 
w'as my intention to have taught the children some of 
the German games, which afforded me so much plea- 
sure when I was lately on the continent, and which 
appear to me just what you wish for the children. Dne 
in particular might be tried, and I think with success, 
which is called The Traveller. Suppose the childrdfl, 
tutor, and yourself, all gathered togetiier; one is eluMteh 
as the master of the house, and one as the travelleiP, 
who goes out of the room, and enters it knocking for 
admission. The master of the house demands “ Who is 
there? What do you wish for?” “ I amm traveller/’ 
he replies, “ and want a lodging for the night” “ Gome 
in,” says the master of the house ; “ but give us a pledge 
of your good conduct.” The tpiveller having done so, 
is invited to take his place at table, and to ^ve an ac- 
count of his travels. He commences by tracing out his 
tour, and by naming the principal cities, rivers, and 
mountains, in regular order, which he has seen ; he/then 
mentions the productions, customs, and peculiarities of 
the country, and permits any question to be asked re- 
garding them. If any mistake be made — if, for example, 
a town be named which does not lie in his way, or a 
production spoken of whicli will not grow in the coun- 
try — the company immediately fall upon him with their 
handkercbiefiil and he is chased out of the room; and u 
forfeit demanded ; and the same thing takes place if he 
is unable to answer any question put t<> him ; but If 
correct throughout his narrative, he retains his seat an 
an honoured visitor. 

‘The little family in Germany by whose winter 
amusements I learned this game, consisted of several 
children and ‘tlicir fatlier, who took tlie traveller's ptebcT 
first, in order to show them the way. He deSjcrlfoda 
voyage from Hamburgh to Bergen in Norway, 
tlienee by land to Drohtheim. The appeairaiic^^^^^^t^ 
sea, and of the curious little island of HSlg(^ab4f1theTe 
the men live almost constantly on sea, W 
are employed in baking and buflding^ at 

foil length. Bergen, its commerce, 
next described ; and then the high 
run through the country, on vdiose B perpetual 

winter, while the valleys bebik^ite 
verdure. He then teUs theur^l^ 

• with wondeiM 

InTheh? . ; 

-iihd of 

.]^rcUed hero.'ahd ^ 




dimtionfl of the country ; and the chhdren begin to 
fkncy that they \rill never catch him in a fault, when 
he tells them, probably to cause some amfiLsemcnt at the 
moment, that of all the fruits which grow there, he 
preferred the cocoa-nut. “ Out, out I” cry the children ; 
“ Cocoa-nut in Norway !” and they fall upon their poor 
papa with their handkerchiefs, and chase him out of 
the room. Others in their turn become travellers, and in 
the course of their journeys many things are described 
which are very amusing, and doubtless new to the 
yoiinger members of the family, such as the interior of 
a ship of war, a fine museum,’ &c. 

/ This will just suit me,’ said Mrs Melville as I 
fihished ; ‘ amusement and instruction combined. The 
larj^ atlas shalj be carried into the schoolroom to settle 
all disputes, and to-morrow evening we shall begin.’ 
‘ Well,* said I, /‘begin it systematically, letting them 
study one country thoroughly before they pass to an- 
other. Of course there will be many difficulties at first, 

; and much reading will be required ; but try it perse- 
Veringly throughout the winter, and let me know how 
it succeeds. In summer play-hours, no such games are 
wanted.* ‘ No,’ replied my cousin, as we paused before 
the deep bay-window, whore every well-known object 
appeared wrapped in its mantle of snow; ‘in summer 
we require but little help, so long as we have the green 
Ckrth and the sunny skies. But now,’ said slie, smiling, 

: ‘ aliice you have taught me so much, I cannot bo selfish 
i ahy longer; and your time is short, so let us go to the 
I chudrCnj’ and so saying, she passed before me, and 
opened the play-room door, where the whole of her large 
j and interesting family were gjithered together. ‘ What !’ 
s , s^d Mrs Melville, as we entered, ‘you are all very quiet 
tb-nightl’ ‘Yes,’ replied a little fellow who seemed 
almost asleep on the floor, surrounded by the fragments 
of a puzzle; ‘I have made up my map so often, that now 
I think I could do it with iny eyes shut.’ * Yes, mamma,’ 
said my favourite Annie, who sat by the fire with a 
book iu her hand, ‘ the big boys were tired of our games, 
and we all went to our several occupations.* ‘And 
whnt are ydh doing, Willie?* said I to a little one, who 
with an unusual look of thought sat poring over a hook 
by the lingering daylight. ‘Learning my geography 
lesson,* he replied; ‘anJd I cannot learij it, these long 
names so puzzle me, and yet I should like to know 
something about the places too. 1 have seen some of 
them in mamma’s picture book in the drawing-room.’ 
Aud io you shall by and by, my little fellow, thought 1 ' 
to myself, thinking of the Traveller, but 1 said nothing. 

‘ Come, my dear children,’ 1 said, ‘ this is ray last even- 
ing; li^ us have some of our old songs, and sing our 
glees together. In a moment books and toys were thrown 
aside, and the room resounded with their joyous melody, 
which continued till the hour of rest. 

Next morning I left Ashly, and was so(Jh plunged in 
the midst of so many more weighty cares and anxieties, 
that 1 am ashamed to say I had nearly forgotten the 
Traveller, till the following letter from my cousin many 
months after recalled it to my recollection ■ 

‘ The Traveller,* says Mrs Melville, ‘ is in great favour 
with the children, and I have cause daily tq rejoice that 
a game as amusing as it is instructive engages their 
attention. During many weeks after you left us, their 
little journeys did notV> beyoivj England, and it was 
very pleasing to see in how short a time the peculiarities 
of the different counties became fixed in their young 
minds, by drawing forth their individual tastes and 
predilections. The mining and manufacturing districts, 
with minute details (ff their several operations, were 
given at full length hy the elder boys ; while my gentle 
Ahnie lingered counties, among 

^ noble oaks ^teohes which ore old England’s 
ihusiastic descriptions of the ruins, 
the peaceful scenes Which I hafi myself 
brought tears into my eyeSj from a 
hove, of those indescribable feelings with 
incfB eye looks utKjq teved spots tlfrohgh 
;|>nst years, and also from Hie ebnviorian, 


that If ever she herself should visit these scenes, the 
information she now gathered respecting them would 
doubly enhance their value. 

‘ The Emerald Isle next engaged their attention, and 
due justice, I assure you, was paid to the noble lakes 
and still nobler hearts which find their homo among its 
verdant plains. 

* The little ramblers then began to perambulate the 
continent of Europe ; and it was really amusing to find 
what variety of climate and of drama, tis personae passed 
in review before us in one short evening. The Moorish 
palaces and “ dim enchanthients '* of Spain drew forth 
the latent cliivalric feeling of one ; the second hounded 
in thought with the chamois over the sublime and pic- 
turesque mountains of Switzerland; while a third 
brought before us in panoramic review the far-famed 
shores of the Mediterranean and the blue waters of the 
Adriatic. ‘The gay Frenchman and the mountain- 
loving Swiss passed in succession before us. We paused 
under the sapphire skies of the south, and heard the idle 
and impassioned Italian give forth the rich music (ff his 
country, and our hearts turned to the simple strains of 
tlie Tyrolese, which he sings in the cloud-capt mountain 
land where c(5iitre all his deep and strong affections. 
Italy and Greece, with tlieir classic memorials, found 
ample and hallowed place in Annie’s heart ; while the 
hoys went northward, and with the enthusiasm of boy-' 
hood, rejoi(?ed in the rigours of the Polar regions, to 
which the little ones listened with breathless interest — 
fraught as they were with the stirriug details of rein- 
deers, and badgers, and bears. c 

‘ In general, I have recommended that thogr do not 
leave one portion of the globe till fts distinctive charac- 
teristics are impressed upon their minds ; but o<7ca- 
sionally, by way of variety, a long voyage possesses 
great attraction ; and last night, by some strange coin- 
cidence, w(j found that no less than three of us had 
l)een forming minute ac(iuaiutance with the rich and 
brilliant scenery of Brazil. Sucli descriptions of won- 
derful apes and beautiful flowers ; of insects, and rep- 
tiles, and splendid birds ; of fragrant woods and creeping 
plants ; such an assemblage of wonders poured in from 
all sides upon 7 ts, that I could liken it to nothing but the 
mountain torrents of that rich country, which return to 
their hods laden with diamonds and gold. The tutor 
tells me that the geography lesson in the schoolroom 
has entirely changed its character, and is become an 
hour of interest and of intellectual enjoyment ; and what 
particularly amuses me, are the lively dissertations to 
which I frequently listen at the nursery dinner-table, 
where rice, and sago, and arrowroot are now invested 
with an interest which in former times was quite un- 
known. But, my dear friend, you must come among us 
and judge for yourself.’ 

To this latter clause in my cousin’s letter how fondly 
did my heart re^dy ; but among the many changes and 
chances of this present world, I found it impossible at 
the time to follow my inclination. My thought^fj how- 
ever, were frequently with the dear children in the i 
Avinter evenings; and as the budding spring time ap- 
proached, I thouglit with delight of again Witnessing 
tlieir joyous gambols from the corridor window ; but the 
summer passed, and my hopes fell like the ^autumn 
leaves ; and spring had again clothed the valleys in green, 
and hung oiit its blossoms on the old trees, ere I found 
myself on my way to Ashly. 

During this long interv^ an event had taken place 
which added greatly to the anticipations of enjoyment 
with which I generally traveled northward, and this 
was no other than the retom from India of my cottsitt ‘ 
Horace, who had always appeared to me not only as the 
most afi^Uonate of fathers; bat as one of the most re- 
fined and cultivated men i ever met with. On 
reaching Ashly, I that by some tma^oantable 
contretemps X was later than was expected, ss^d th^ 
had arrived ritepiy in rime 
meering between cbhsiiL and 
was thim bf a 
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httfitened to .my room to execute the uecessary toilet 
aitaai^raents. 

On my return to the drawing-room, I found the 
family party augmented in numbers by two officers who 
had been with my cousin in India, and also by a very 
quiet pensive little man, who I afterwards discovered 
had just returned from making a tour in Syria. My 
cousin Horace, who possessed in great perfection the 
{^uliar tact of giving out of his own bouncUess stores 
of information exactly that which suited his guests, and 
at the same time of beguiling them into conversation 
upon subjects on which they* were most at home, and 
therefore most likely to please the listeners, so guided 
the ‘table-talk’ of the day, that before we were aware, 
we were all deeply engrossed by the graphic accounts 
which the two officers were giving us of almost every 
quarter of the world which it had been their good for- 
tune to visit. Tliey were evidently men of enterprise 
and taste, who had travelled through the world with 
their eyes open ; and sucli were the results of their ob- 
servation, and such tlie charm and good feeling of the 
narrators, and such the enthusiasm and deligiit with 
which I listened to them, that the i)rocess of dinner had 
far advanced before I noticed tliat Mrs Melville had 
l)een for some time in vain attempting to catch my 
attention, and direct it to tlie children. Often, very 
often had it been my fate, w^hen niiugling in society, 
to witness the uninterested attention which mere po- 
liteness apparently forced the younger auditors to give 
to conversation *like the present. A, Bliipwreck, or 
an encounter# with some wild monster of the forest, 
would, to be sure, for a time seem to rouse tlieir inte- 
rest; but the peeidiartties of climate, of custom, and of 
scenery, were listened to with that vague look wliich 
too plainly tells that they know little indeed of that 
quarter of the globe Vvdiere the narrator has seen and 
suffered so ruuc^ii. It often strikes me how much we 
i lose by want of interest in such subjects. We all love 
I the objects which are blended with our recollections of 
i youth, be it the breezy mountain with its purple thyme, 

1 the sea-side c()mmon with its golden whin, or the deep 

■ woodland, which u^as full of song, as the days were of 
I sunshine and our young hearts of joy. We love them all, 
j because we know them well, and they are Uuked with 

happiness ; but there are many glorious scenes on this 
rich earth which are open for the miners enjoyment, 
and although they be not linked with personal associa- 
tions, and our foot may never wander among them, we 
may reap much enjoyment by cultivating an acquain- 
tance wdth them by study, and through tlie researclics 
of others. Literature and art will come to our aid, the 
hotliouse and the museum will expand our minds like a 
flower to the sunshine, and we shall find ourselves hap- 
J pier and more useful members of society by partaking 
of, that mental deast which the Great Creator, and 
painter, and planner of all has spread for our enjoyment. 
But I am digressing, and must return to the diuuer-table 
at Ashly, and to the children, to whom 1 now pald ^are* 
fill attention. 

They were listening with evident interest and delight 
as their father’s guests conducted them in thought from 
country to country ; and when opportunity offered, 
they with great modesty made such inquiries as showed 
they were not unacquainted with the inhabitants and 
proouets. Dessert was now placed on tlie table, and tdie 
fruits and preserves formed a new topic of inquiry ; and 
fi'Qiti these we wandered far away among woods and 
and ivories; and such was the 
lighted iutotest of the chilchen, that ere long they 
j sucoeieded itb ^luddng the treasures of the pensive IMe 
i nran’s briiiqitog firom him, in beautiful and 

Bmgnage, m adeemnt of his tour. A long and 
imppy te now sp^ wandering in tliought With 

among the sumiuer 
: oslES^;p:diaiih^^ ■ of.' Jerusalem, and . .too 

^ 'that deep ^and ^ 

■ and 'many.: 

he:: 


proceeded to recount the wondersiof the desert, the flights 
of the wild Arabian, the majesty of the cedar, the rich 
verdure of the Jerraoed hill-sides, and the grace of the 
palm-tree, where hang the rosy dates brilliant as corals ; 
and as onward he went, and drew near the beautiful 
Palmyra, I saw Annie noiselessly lay down her knife 
and fork, and foUow him with breathless interest 
among the white marble columns, the still and touch- 
ing beauty of that fair and far-famed desert queen. 
Soon the narrative finished, and, with tears of deep 
j interest, and of much enjoyment in her eyes, Mrs 
I Melville proposed that v o should retire. The elder 
boys remained in the room ; but Annie and the young 
ones, who followed us, made their escape by a sido 
door, and were soon at play in tlio garden. ‘And 
now, my dear Iricnd,’ said Mrs Melville, putting her 
arm within mine, ‘are you not ideased? Horace i« 
quite delij^ti'-d willi the children ; he lias so much to 
tell, and i#ib happy to have such intelligent listeners. 
The Traveller'- has done much for them; mind, and 
memory, and taste, are improved. Did you not see it 
to-day ? Say, luy dear Mary, were not you delighted ?’ 
By this time we had reached the old fannliar window, 
and their merry voices were ringing in our ears. ‘ Yes,’ 

1 replied, ‘ I am very happy indeed : and more so, that 
I again sec them beneath tlieso dear old trees. They 
look as if they enjoyed their play more than ever, after 
their minds have b<^en occupietk’ ‘ That is just what I 
find,* returned my eousin. ‘ Their winter and summer 
amusements arc exchanged with increasing delight 
Their field and hill-side rambles please them more than 
over ; and they arc constantly telling me that the more 
I they know of foreign countries, tliey feel they would 
not exciiange, for all their gorgeous beauty, the green- 
ness and verdure, the twilight and sweetly-scented 
flowers of our own Moved land.’ 

And so 1 found it during the many rambles which I 
enjoyed ■with them in the course of the following montlis. 
Their acquaintance with foreign climes had expanded 
their minds, and given tliem a fund of amusing interest 
among themselves ; and while it did so, toy were led 
to value more deeply the beauties and privileges of 
their own free and fair country. 

During the evenings of that, beautiful summer, we 
very frequently played at the Traveller, seated under 
the old trees in the orchard ; and it was difllcult to say 
whether father or children were most ideasod; he fight- 
ing his ‘battles o’er again’ to his attentive audience, 
and they ia their turn delighting him by their accumu- 
lating stores of useful and accurate information. 

But calm and pleasant as these evenings were, the 
happy time came to a close with me, and a letter of 
importance hastily summoned me to a distance. 

The last evening we spent together was a very wet 
one, which consequently precluded those out-door 
am 'senients which were always encouraged m fine 
weather; but tliis evening we were all together in the 
drawing-room. ‘We are not going to ask you for any 
new game this tiAe,’ said Annie, as 1 seated myself 
among them for the last time; ‘we have still so. tohch 
of the work\ to travel over.’ ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘you 
are not going to ask, but I am going to give, not u 
game to supersede the Traveller, but one which may ht 
I times be a variety, and^ the one, I think, will eventmilly 
I assist the other. It comes from the same iOhtoe as 
the lYavellcr, and is called The Academy ^ 

\ ‘ What a learned name T exclaimed the chflidreru ‘ Do 
not be frightened, my dear children,’ I faSd j ^ yon will 
find nothing very formidable in the new gii^. In the 
first place, you must make choice of the witost person 
among you as your president^ 
younger may be secretary, and toii yen m>gst olidose 
your several departments. Om wmy be a bhrtwriap^ 
one a geometrician, one a $iMleN9opher, one an orator, 
and another a poet; 

sculptors, engravers. If . iat any time, when :^uug 
friends are wRh niun^ous 

ifi^:;'tooseL1la^^3^^ two Mstoriftes; . 
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oiie may speak of ancient, and one i)f linodern history ; 
and there Tiiay bo three naturalists, one for each king- 
dom of nature. Meantime, the presi^nt must have 
ready wiitten oh cards Questions relative to the diffe- 
rent Sc^ehceB. I'or example, in history, “In what 
country was the inakiiig of glass first discovered?” 
“ Of printing ? ” “ Of the colour of purple ? ” “ W here 
did Charles XII. of Sweden die?” In geography, 
“ What are the largest rivers and highest mountains 
in the world ? ” “ What productions are found in 

Bussia that are not found in England, and in England 
that are hot found in Russia?” In geometry, “ What 
is^ a straight line?” “An angle?” &c. In natural 
history, “Which is the most curious among apes?” and 
BO on: Those cards an; then put in a vase, and when 
seated all round the table, the secretary puts in his hand 
and draws forth one, w'hicii is handed to the president, 
who roads it aloud, and the academician to whose sub- 
ject it refers must answer it, or else pay a forfeit. The 
, questions at first must lie very simple, and of course 
tliere must be considerable study and reading on the 
various subjects, and Jc^should advise cadi one to choose 
his BCieuCe at first, and keep it steadily witiiout change 
fbr a considerable time. TJie knowledge you have ac- 
quired in playing at the Traveller will greatly assist 
ypu, and in due time I am sure you will reap much 
instruction from the Academy of Sciences.' 

* And now, my dear qjiildren, I have just one other 
matter to speak to you about, and tliat is the subject 
Qf forfeits. I }>avc often been vexed to see the silly use 
tiiat is made of this amusing part of a winter evening’s 
entertainments. “Questions behind the door,” and 
“ hopping all round the room,” may do very w'ell for 
ohee^ hut they soon become extremely tiresoine. Now 
: the G^rm who are a grave and knowledge-loving 

p pfeopte, manage these matters in a different way. I am 
to give you an account of one of their games at 
forfeits. “ What shall the owner of this forfeit do?” 

: cried one. “Name a great man, and at the same time 
i repeat an anecdote of him.” “Well then,” was the 
answer^ “ Henry IV. of France.” “ And the anecdote ?” 

- “ Olio day while amusing himself on all lours with his 
children, me Spanish ambassador was aiinotincc'd. The 
king without moving from ids singuln posture, with 
his Tittle son riding on his back, looked up lor a moment, 

P and asked the ambassador if he w'ere a father ? * Yes,’ 

. was the answer. ‘In that case,’ said the king, ‘we 
^ jihall finish our game.’ ” 

K ^ What shall the owner of this forfvdt do?'" was again 
■ P gaked. “ Tell us one of the most recent of modern dis- 
piipipy)eries/* That of taking likenesses by the Ilaguer- 
* Ifeotype process was immediately named. Others were in 
pthe same style. One w'as asked to mention one of the 
p 'most lovely and at the same time one of the most pain- 
' ftH Bights in the wmrld; another to repeat a proverb; 

, another to name a man whom he should take as the 
model of any particular virtue. One w^as called on to 
cite fi^m history a man remarkable for his justice, and 
Aristides and the weii-knowm aneedcAe of the shell were 
immediately given to tlie company. Now, ray dear chil- 
dren, I would not have all forfeits regained in this pre- 
cise way; I should occasionally have an amusing story 
told, or a song sung, and so by a due mixture of grave 
and gay, I think you ♦might make this part of your 
amusements more suitable to hll ages among you.’ 

‘ Tluink you, thank you,* cried many little voices at 
once; ‘ we shall certainly try it, and if the new game 
and the new way of paying at forfeits afford us as much 
pleasure as the Tmtdler does; shall indeed be de- 

:r; ;■ Mghted !’ 

i, Some friends from the neigdlbowhood were now au- 
p notmeed, who came to ibike leave of me ; and next morn^ 

■ in packing up and in 

I ^ ^#5*1 .1' them 

' tlie portie(V'^d.i'V^as -ddyen'^f^^ 

vaum mt- 

great favour. Captain Melville is g^er^ly the presi- 
dent himself ; arid wiien, after some lithe, he has Seen 
great attention and hSard cortSet answers from the 
children, he frequently rewards them vith a book oh 
the subject of their Stixdy, which iS read not merely as 
an amusement at the time, hut with a ViieW to its being 
impressed on the mind, arid afterwards bibtight to bear 
on the games; and this greatly tends, %y cbiisin thinks, 
to check the desultory habit of reading sd common , 
among children. 

How and when I may again make one of their num- 
ber, and play among them, I Cannot toll ; at presetit it 
seems as if the time were so very fur distant, that I can- 
not feel justified iu withholding till tlieil this bnef ac- 
count of the Ashly amusements of the two last Winters ; 
and most certain I am that if any family of yoritig 
people will patiently commence as they did, they Wifi in 
time join with them in thinking that there is much 
amusement, much instruction, jind much real enjoyment 
to be found, however formidable in name they may be, 
in the two games of the Traveller and the Academy of 
Sciences. 

THE DOCKS OF LIVERPOOL. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there stood, 
on a creek of the river Mersey, a town containing a 
population of six thousand, which, on account of its 
being near a pool that w'as greatly frequented at one 
time by a sea-bird nanie<i the Liver, Was called Liver- 
pool The principal commerce of the ivrt was with 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, and many of i;he inha- 
bitants supported themselves by®flshing. Since then, 
the population has increased fifty fold ; the rincient 
creek has been filled np, and its site is how occupied by 
a colossal cnstom-bousc ; the old Bea-boach is a line, of 
commodious docks, and the spot which waa once the 
resort of sea-birds, a ‘monstrous pitchy city and sea- 
haven of the world.’ The vast trade of manufacturing 
Lancashire with America, of w^hich the Mersey is the 
outlet, has been the principal cause of Liverpool having 
risen so rapidly from being a small port, dependent 
Uj>on Chester, to l>ecomc, what its inhabitants with 
good reason ctdl it, ‘the second commercial city of the 
enuxire.’ 

Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey, 
wdiich Hows past tlie town in a direction alniost due | 
nortli into the Irish sea. The breadth of the river at 
Liverpool is only about 1000 yards, or a little more than 
half a mile ; but at Eastham, nine miles farther inland, its 
breadth increases to three miles. The outlet being thus 
comparatively narrow, the tide flows withygreat velo- 
city ; the rate of spring-tides being miles per hour, 
and neap-tides 4L There are a number of sandbanks at 
the mouth of the river, and also netn^astham, blit the 
channel at Liverpool is free from fiurih obstructioris. 
The depth in the middle of the river opposite the docks 
at low water spring-tides is 60 fbet, and these tides rise 
to tlie height of 29 feet. The waters of thO Mersoy' 
have always a very muddy troubled appearance, and ho 
one can be at all surprised that fish should have Mled 
from it, vexed by innumerable keels,* 

The docks are built liy the side of the river, almost 
in a straight line ; their length from north to sOutihi 
being abov^ two miles and a half, and their total area 

120 acres. Their number, exclusive of basins, passages, 

&c. is sixteen ; and the geheral appeararice of each may 
he thus described. It is a large spwettclo«ed^^^h^ 
walls, liaving three modes Of irij^x^ss and egi^^ 
end ; one for podestapians. one wagons, ahd,^ i^ 

for vessels. The latter opens into a basin Jiximmhnicat- 
ing directly with the riter. The water is rataiiied by 
large gates tlxat open inwards, and oiter thO ^ 
passage communicating with the laisih l&idges 

whlOh 'and''aape:'moi^^-|6;jw^ ■ , 

wlieu;vesi^s-ii|tfi^ ■ 
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ai4e the mu$b impatience for the 

bri4g«,to he cloS^ again. The ulterior of the clocks ia 
fitted sheds, the rooft of which are sup- 

pj)rh^ m inassive Between the shed and 

&e margin ;Of the. dock narrow fckitway, 

so that^ KCWfelg can be; and unladen without inter- 
ruption firpm tlie -cireather. There is always a deafening 
din apd hh^tle abiiiLt some of the docks. The creaking 
of the/ttrindlass that is hoisting the goods, the rattle of 
th^ trucks wheeling them to the shed, the clatter of 
the, wagons carrying them away, and the various dia- 
lects in which the business carried on, make U}) a 
perfect Babel of noises. Nor are the sights that meet 
the eye less varied than the sounds which assail the 
ear. in one place the pedestrian lias to leap out of the 
way of a huge bale of cotton rolling down an inclined 
plane from a vessel’s side, in another he finds himself 
walking on ground rendered slippery by oil and mo- 
lasses ; here a cargo of hides is emitting no very 
savoury smell, and tliere innumerable bales of inann- 
factured goods from the interior of Lamsasliire are 
glittering in snowy packages, so neatly built and hooped 
that one wonders if they are really meant to be taken 
asund(?r. In one vessel the sailors will be seen hard ;it 
work scrubbing the decks, or making some repairs in 
the rigging, while in another will be seen a. crowd of 
emigrants, principally Irish, lolling listlessly about the 
forecastle and over the bulwarks. In small wooden 
offices, mounted on wheels, there are clerks busily at 
work : men are <Mnployed weighing and marking bales 
and boxes; custom-house officers are looking witli lynx 
eyes,,aftej the interests of the revenue; and anxious 
sluppwncrs and captiwns are considering when it will 
desirable for their vessels to clear out. Property ti> 
a, ,v<^t is lying about quite exposed, and many 

pe tite jtfticles are shipped and unsl lipped in a way that 
people should try to forget when they come to use them. 
Policemen are stationed wlierever there is ingress to 
the dock, and thev keep watchful eyes on all that pass 
put and in. Small neat cottages are erected at the end 
of each dock for the accommodation of the officers con- 
nected with its management, and it is a pleasing sight 
to witness bright flowers growing up the sides of these 
cottages, and turning their petals to the sun as gaily as 
though they were flourishing in tlieir native valleys. 

Between each dock wall and the river there is generally 
a long quay, or parade, froni which an uninterrupted 
view of the river and the opposite coast of Cheshire 
can be obtained. The finest of these parades is that at 
the Prince’s dock, the. length of which is nearly lialf a 
mile, and its breadth 3.3 feet. This parade is considered 
one of the finest walks either in the town or the neigh- 
bourhood ; for at present Liverpool is almost utterly 
devoid of any public pronujnade, and has no place for 
recreation that can for a moment compare witli the 
O^ton Ilill of Edinburgh, the ‘Green’ of Glasgow, or 
Inches of Perth. The Prince’s Parade is accordingly 
a great resort of the inhabitants, and sometimes on a 
fine summer Sunday evening it is so crowded, that it is 
difficult to force a passage. The view from the Parade 
at high-water is both interesting and delightful. The 
river is crowded with vessels of all kinds, and bearing 
thovflags' of many nations, either coming into port or 
taJiS% their departure. Many small ferry steamers are 
threading their way among ^ese vessels, or collected 
at a lanaiiig»*place which is thronged witli passengers. 
At the UKiittth of the river, on tlie Cheshire side, is seen 
thu Bock l 4 |dithouse, and near it a fort for the defence 
<^;the fourteen guns, and, capable 

*of ae^oinmoAating ooo hundred men, In the nei|^«; 
bonrh<K>4 thlSt^furt is n «mall .fashionable bathlt^ 

the imal) 


come over to bijiBiness by the ferry steamers that ply 
every half hour. Near Seacornbe is a largO creek called 
Wallasey Pool, which it is intended to convert into an 
extensive (lo<'k. * A bill has be(m obtained tb i^ect this 
object, and the works are to be begun during th^ 
sent autumn, and will, it is expected he completed in 
three years. The area of the dock will be 150 acres, 
and warehouses are to be built all round it. \yhen 
completed, it will be the largest dock in the world, aiid 
will add very consideraVdy’^ to the importance of the 
Mersey as a commercial entrepot. Purther up the river 
are seen several old hulks, wliich are used as quarautine 
ships for vessels from the Levant, &c. Near , them is 
the station for the North Arncrican mail steamers. 
These vessels are among the largest of tlicir class wlud?, 
have been built. Their burden is 1200 tons each, and; 
their voyages across the Allantic are pmde witli the 
utmost regi^arity. In summer, one ofi them is de- 
spatched oiifthe 4th and l9tU of each month; but in 
winter on ttHi ilh only. The mails for Canada and the 
other Briti.sh colonies are conveyed to Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, and those for the United States are taken to 
Boston. Tilt; shortest time in which the passage from 
Halifax has been performed is nine days and a half. 
The interior of tluise steamers is fitted up in the most 
magnificent style. No expense has been spared in 
decoration ; .and tJie comfort may be said to be equal to 
that enjoyed in tlie best hotel on land. 

There arc very few small boats to be seen oil the 
river, considering the extent of the shipping. The 
work which at other ports is done by small craft, ifl 
here done l>y steamers. A steam-tug company has been 
long established, and a great portion of the vessels are 
towed both in and out of port by the tugs of that com-!* 
pany. There are four life-boats stationed in the Mersey, 
two” of which are kept at Liverpool, and two on the 
Cheshire side of the river. A master and a crew of fen 
men are kept at each station to man the boats^ and they 
have been instrumental in saving many lives. The 
pilot-boats belonging to the port are twelve in number ; 
they are very strongly built, and capable encounter- 
ing rough stormy weather. No foreign vessel, or British 
vessel trading to foreign parts, or coasting vessel above 
100 tons burden, can refuse a pilot; and pilots refusing 
to conduct vessels subject thdmselves to a penalty 
ofL.10. 

The docks are built on the side of the river in the 
following order, commencing at the north:— 


Trafalgar Dock, 

... 6 ... 

2G43 

Victoria Dock, 

... *5 ... 

4159 

Waterloo Dock, 

... f» ... 

1 1.53 

Prince’s Dock, 

... n ... 

3889 

George’s Dock, 

... .5 ... 

2.593 

'banning Dock, 

... 3 ... 

4575 

Saltliouse Dock, 

... 4 ... 

3655 

King’s Dock, 

... 7 ... 

3895 

Queen’s Dock, • 

... 10 ... 

3101 

Union Dock, 

... 2 ... 

3505 

Coburg Dock, 

... 4 ... 

2198 

Brunswick Dock, 

... 12 ... 

2744 


Besides the above, there are basins, graving-dqo3^®^;;:!,> 
which occupy an area of more than thirty 
first of these docks, the Clarence, used 
steamers that ply between Liverpool 
ports of Irelands Scotland, and the north^^ ^ 

The largest; ^vessels that are to be w %m 
Glasgow ste^ers, which, as a line of cbaatlng «ti^m^ 
may be sai^ qiwte unrlva^ 

otlier gOUfelfffiy feom ’ 

Liverpo4:^ij|SrwQCK>,in:;aiw^ 

A traffic 

. P^dud||Hp^ tho''^aouth : 

■■of ’8c^|P(||^d .Ireland; 

.ia a, „ 
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quantity of lire atock from one of thetrfl Stioh cargoes 
are landed on the j^rade between Clarence dock and the 
river, and the lewing of the cattle frop^ J&utnfriesBhire, 
blended with the grunting of pigs from^ Ireland, makes 
up as natural a concert as was perhaps ever given at 
;F*xeter Hall. The Trafalgar dock contains generally 
small coasting vessels and steamers. In this dock 
several large steamers have been built, among which we 
may notice the Bentinck, intended to convey the mails 
between Calcutta and Suez, and in which service it is 
now employed. The Waterloo dock generally contains 
eome of the New York packet ships or ‘liners,’ as they 
^aro usually called. Many of these vessels are more than 
a thousand tons burden, and they are all fitted up in an 
elegant style. It is a splendid sight to see one of them 
coming into pbrt with a fair wind and full tide. The 
departure of one of these vessels with a number of emi- 
grants is always a scene of great interest. The quay is 
crowded with the friends and relatives of the emigrants, 
and itiany tears are shed, many kind words spoken, and 
many blessings sent from flill hearts after the wanderers. 
As the vessel moves slowly down the river, some of the 
emigrants may be seen hanging over the bulwarks gaz- 
ing wistfriUy at the shore, or waving their adieus to 
their friends among the crowd, while others are gatliered 
together in a conspicuous part of the vessel, and cheer- 
ing great veliernence. as if to keep up their own 
. ispjbtS and the spirits of those they have left behind. 

'At the bottom of Chapel Street, near the corner of 
> ^Sramse’s dock, is the Telegrapli station. The telegraph 
.& on the roof of a wareliouse, and intelligence is com- 
municated by the movement of its arms, (hi Kedstori 
Hill, in Ciicshire, opposite Liverpool, there is another 
Station which communiiitttes with a regular line along 
the Welsh coast th Holyhead, distant from Liverpool 
S(ivefity-two Uftiles. So rapid and eficctive is the com- 
munlcatioh* ^at intelligence of the arrival of a vessel 
off Holyhead is communicated to Liverpool in about five 
minutes. It was a curious coincidence, that the first 
vessel whose arrival was telegraphed by this line -was 
an American packet sliip called the Napalcon, and the 
intelligence of its arrival was carried out to America in . 
lUiother packet ship called the Joseph jis. 

At the south end of the George dock there is moored 
the htdl of a frigate which is now used as a mariners 
Ohurch, where an ordained clergyman officiates every 
Sunday. On the parade of this dock there is a 
very handsome edifice containing public baths. The 
princip^ ferry steamers, the Welsh and Isle of Man 
boats, and the Dublin mail packets, take their departun; 
from this parade or quay, so that it is continually 
thronged with travellers "' of all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions ill life, and has always a very bustling animated 
appear^iwjB. In the Coburg dock, near the south end, 
the American steamers lie when they are lading 

aud :i;p^ Tills is the dock in which the Great 
Western is always found when she is in port. Near the 
<^bi(ig is the Brunswick dock, which is mostly occupied 
by timber vessels. Instead of sheds, there is a large 
open space around this dock, ivhich is more convenient 
fi^ UUahipplng timber. Near it are a great number of 
very extensive wood-yards. There ore several graving- 
docks for vessels requiring to be repaired. These, of 
course, ate always dryv and they are so constructed that 
the vessisii stands upright, bein^ kept in that position 
by menus of fixtures on either side. 

Of tile iiUmense traffic carried on in the docks of |he 
Mersey; this }s not the place to give any elaborate 
detail; but the reader may be enabled to form some 
of its amount fmn the following statement qf the 
>^UUiber of vessels shd their tonnage which have been 
on the shlp^^ lists of the port on particular 
the current yeax :--rTher©^'Ti^^ on ., ■ v', 

vess^ whosetonnage was ,'|fi4,695 ■ 


I the Clarence dock, and others plying on the rivOr, and 
to various ports in Wales and the Isle* of Han, are not 
included ; nor are those undergoing repairs in the vari- 
ous graving-docks. The number of the latter at the 
same dates was as follows 

Yeb. 9, 16 vessels whose tonnage was - 8608 

May 8, 14 - - - - . - 6182 

July 20, 21 - - - - - 8137 

Of the 755 vessels that were in the docks on 20th July, 
52 were loading for various ports in England and 
Wales, . 30 for ports in Ireland, and 37 for ports in 
Scotland ; 196 were loading for foreign parts ; and some 
idea of the great trade between Uverpool and America 
may be conveyed by the fact, that 90 of these vessels 
were loading for various parts of that continent, while 
.50 were loading for ports in Europe, 15 to Africa, 30 to 
the East Ihdies, 5 to the Levant, 4 to China, and 2 to 
Sydney in New South Wales. 

From this passing sketch the reader may form some 
idea of the colossal magnitude of the Liverpool docks, 
which will shortly, if they do not at present, stand un- 
rivalled in the maritime history of the world. 


A NEAPOLITAN FESTIVAL DISTURBED. 

Near tlie entrance of the renowned grotto excavated 
by the ancients under the mountain of Posiligic, to serve 
as a short communication between Naples and Pozzuoli, 
there is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, whose 
shrine is almost concealed by numberless offerings in 
gold, silver, and other precious metals, as tokens of the 
wonderful cures and blessings Obtained tlirough her 
supposed mediation. Her festival is celehrat(‘d on the 
8th February, and on that day the inhabitants of the 
capital and its populous environs, and even the court, go 
to jiay their veneration to the miraculous IMadonna, and 
their annual offerings to the priests that monopolise her 
miracles. 

Joachim Murat, who, whilst king of Naples, had the 
means and opportunity of gratifying his fondness for 
Oriental display, always celebrated this festival with the 
utmost pomp and splendour. At the appointed day in 
1811, he appeared in the military cloak and sabre of 
Charles IV. of' Spain (part of the spoil of his Spanisli 
conquests), both covered with jewels of the highest 
value, and looked more like a knight-errant of old than 
a modern warrior. A militaiy review having been ar- 
ranged, several thousand men wenj mustered, and went 
through various complicated evolutions. After this a 
naval review took place. The Neapolitan flotilla, con- 
sisting of two inen-of-war carry ing 74 guns, three frigates 
of 40 guns, and several brigs and sloops gaily decorated 
with flags, left the beautifiU bay in full sail, followed by 
numerous private yachts and pleasure boats, and steered 
towards the island of Capri. A naval sham fight had 
been arranged to take place on their return. ; 

About three o’clock a grand procession wks arranged 
on sliore at the Villa Reale. It was headed by twelve 
magnificent carriages containing the king and his suite, 
guarded by a squadron of the royal lancers and their 
admirable band of music. Eleven of the carriages were 
each drawn by eight thorough-bred horses, and in them 
rode the great officers of the household, the ministers, 
and prince? and princesses of the royal family ; to the 
twelfth, whicli had formerly been the state-cairiage of 
Charles IV. of Spain, and wliich contained the king and 
queen, were harnessed twelve Arabian gray horses. All 
the ornaments of this splendid vehicle--consistiag of ela- 
borate chasings and a massive crown— were of pure gold.* 
The carriages were foBowed by the king’s staff ^ a 
body of the roysl ctdnissiers^ At this moment the V ilia 
Beiw^ (which is situated <m the sea-shore) presented 
a magnificent i^dctacle. A vast number of people of I 
aU claraea hiA ^MMombled on the spot to vkwtho pro^ 
oesrioh. whilst the 
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-vrere iUled with the wealthiest fla^ilies in the kingdom, 
ambassadors, and other distinguished foreigners. The 
concourse of spectators of all descriptions stretched for 
nearly two m&iBS* in a straight line, and presented a 
coup-d^osil extremely picturesque and imposing. Every* | 
thing was joyous, and the entire city seemed abandpned 
to the pleasures of the festival. 

Scarcely had the procession begun to move, before a 
brisk cannonai^e was heard from the sea towards Cape 
Posiliglo. The attention of the multitude was imme- 
diately directed to that quarter; for it was believed 
that the sham fight had begun before the appointed 
time. Presently two frigates and severid smaller ves- 
sels appeared, doubling the cape, and making their way 
into port with all possible speed; the firing from the 
ships in pursuit being, all the while, kept up. In short, 
the fight was to all appearance so admirably managed, 
that the procession was entirely neglected, every person 
looking at its progress, and applauding the admirable 
look of reality wluch the Neapolitan flotilla was giving 
to the engagement. While the excitement produced by 
the chase was, however, at its highest, the crowd on 
shore were astounded by the firing of an alarm signal 
from tlie castle of St Elm(», und which was never heard 
unieas at the approach of an enemy, or at the corn- 
menoement of a revolt. This astonishment was turned 
into a panic of alarm, when it was perceived that in- 
stead of a sham, a real fight was going on ; for three 
English incn-of-war nov.^ hove in sight. To add to 
the general distress, Beveral stray shots struck the 
shore. 

It would be'impossible to describe the scene of terror 
and confifsion wliich f*)llow(jd. The screams were trul} 
terrific, and re-echoed mournfully in the bay and on the 
hills. Thousands of ladies and gentlemen threw tliein- 
selvos on their faces; many fiiinted; and the rest betook 
themselves to fl ight. As all wished -to be the first out 
of danger, tlie gates of the Villa Rcale were soon elioked 
up by tlie fugitives, and becarne impassable to all. 
Murat, infonnod of this unexpected Englisli visit, left 
the state- carriage, and, followed on horseback by his 
staff, went to direct, from the Castle dell ’IJovo, the 
defence of his fl(;et aud his capital. 

After this, a real fight liegan by sea and land, 
which lasted until night put an end to the gallantry of 
the assailers and defenders. Tlie latter, however, 
sustained great injury in their ships and batteries: 
while the former, after amusing themselves with dis- 
turbing the festival, and frighting almost to death the 
people of Naples, sailed away, and no vestige of them 
was to be seen the next morning. The Villa Reale, 
liowever, presented a sad aspect ; its beautiful flowers, 
and exotic shrubs and plants, were almost all destroyed ; 
its alleys were covered with broken hats, parasols, shoes, 
gloves, reticules, and other articles of wearing apparel ; 
and the hospitals and private houses were filled with 
persons who had been injured — not by the Eiiglish 
shots— but by the consequences of their panic-terror. 


THE HOT SPniNGS OF THE WASHITA. 

In the inoiTiing tiro weather had clcarod up, and the sun. 
bi^ke out in great force, so, having lighted our fire, and dried 
oiur effeots, my »an went to the stream for a pail of water 
to make oar ablutions. Wo now found out we were 
really at the Hot Springs of the Washita, [State of Arkan- 
sas3» there was a very great difficulty in ^curiog cold 
water, the springs ooeupying a breadth equal to 400 yards 


water, the springs ooeupying a breadth equal to 400 yards 
of the base of the ridge ; and all of them— at least tnirty- 
fivo in ^kheS*U-foUing into the brook, raised its tempera^ 
turn » a warfo-bath^ especially in plaeen whc|e 
sprhiiWi came through the clay-slate. i%ding 

thk w 1 thUaght I ndght as well go to the 

waitw the water broua^t to me ; so taking ihy; 

brusjiijj I aaUM out, and exceodhMy 

produced upon.^tlm^ 
fer V of * vapour- prooee^t '' 


plants, ail of whiph, in full leaf of a brUlioot; 
fine contrast to the naked oaks already of ^ | 

leaves. The water in the brook was ploasJiinlly 
having no one ip intrude upon my privacy, I 
fuse uiw> of it, and wading about, found that tlie hot water 
came through the slate in an immense number of ydOoes ; 
yet, mingling with the water of the brook, It did not scald 
my feet, although on the shore I found that if 1 Insfouatod ; 
my fingers a few inches below the gravel, I waa obllMd to i 
withdraw them instantly. Fishes are never found m this 
stream when tlio waters arc low ; but wdieu it is much 
raised by fitiods Irom the mountains, then trout, perch^ 
and other fish .are taken in all parts of it. One of the in- 
habitants told mci that, inwards the northern end of thO 
travt^rtint), where there was a considerable pool, hc hOd 
often seen the fisli gliding below, and that upon such OOtttlr 
sions when he would throw a few crumbs Jn, they would 
dart upwards, .'mil getting their noses intti the stratum of ■ 
hot water at the top, would instuntly whe(?l about ahd dis- 
appear. and Snakes, too, wh(?ii they hiU into it inad- 

vertently;^!^ '“ii ihemaeives out and die. We wci^e *6/ 
charmed with ^le novelty of t^very thing around ns, tlmt WC- 
got some corn bread and a little milk from Mt% Percivilh i 
and sitting down by one of the spripgs, the temperature qf 
which w'as 14fl dogioes Fahrenheit, we made our Irreakfost 
there, the water being sufficiently hot for the purpose, and 
enjoyed ourselves very nmeh. We w'cro not a little 
amused w itli uses the settlers made of those watera; 
the facility of obtaining hot water was fully appreciated by 
them, for they never seetned to boil any water for any ptir^ 
pose, nor to drink any cold watew a tree, amootlied off on 
th (5 upper side, waa laid aei-ossthc stream at a imrrowpMt, 
so that they could easily cross and supply themselvqa ICr 
the puTi)o«e of washing their clothes, and on a 
the door of each cabin w^as always a pail of ininoralii|ii^i v 
witli a gfiurd to drink it froim fSomc of the spring! 
ejuite taHtclesH, otlicrs have a slight chalybefite flavour; 
certainly the first neither commuinoated a foreign taste tn 
tea nor coffee. rin> highest temperature of those spriitga 
at the time I was there did not exceed 1411 degrees, but 
there hail been a good deal of rain, which, had no doubt 
low’ored it. If I here w'as no admixture of atmospheric 
waters, it .is pvohahle they wonhl mark a few degrees nmro; ' 
indeed an individual here with wliom T became actjjttoihtcd, 
showed me a memorandum which a visitor had given him 
during a period of long drought, whore a partioular spring 
was noted at 156’ degrees Fahrenheit. — 

Slam SIM-es, 

AHIILTERATIOH OF GREEN TEA. 

1’he following facts relative to the adulteration of this 
indispensable article of consumption, cannot be too widely 
jironuilgated. Tlicy are taken from a^paper entitled 
‘Observations on tlie Green Teas of Commerce, by JR. . 
WaiTington, Esq.’ published in a late number of the 
Chemical Gazette On submitting a sample of green tea, 
supposed to be spurious, and which had been seissod by 
the excise, to microscopic invtistigation, the author foiina 
that the variation of tints which had led him to this mode 
of examination was dci>uudcnt on adventitious subsfotnciia 
mechanically attached or dusted on the surfafOe Of the 
curled leaves. The principal part of this powder WOO of a 
white colour, interspersed with jiarticlcs of an orMJlige\aUfl.., 
of a bright blue. P^oin tlio abrfided dust of this 
obtained by agitatifui, boiik^ of tlio latter were 
aaid proved on exaininutfon to be Pni88ian-blttc.|. 
ora’'igo portion, was ap]>arcntly some vegetable 
the wliite and principal j>art w'.as found to contafo 
alumina, a little lime and magnesia, and was 
kaolin or powdered agalmatolite, Uiore pari^pubwdy 
the rubbed and promincVit jiarts of the tea M 
polisheil appearance. A great variety of otbef 
teas -were submitted to examination ; but in idl 
were found to bo faced with various 
them tlic bloom and colour which is - ^ 

teristic of the green teas of commcafqn. 
varieties appear to have had no blnefog^^ applied. 

Very high qualities of glased teas 
patently tinted of a unifomL mfo btue ^plfoathtti } 

while othOrs, still of high quatHyv iiSii Mbsariisg 
part of the samples examine^ 


part of the samples examme^ 
blue parricles vbty #itiU!{^;^ in its 

^aiitity ; in the low qualitksL as T#aakay^ being pfstty 
I ^ckly ■ pd%deir#d;' w»s;-!fomb^, tho' 
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con*agatc<l aspect presented by black te^» ordinarilyt 
wl>ich evidently arises from the higher temjpeniturc to 
which they are subjected during the process 6f curing or 
drying, The substances separated from ^bese green teas 
were sulphate of lime, a material analogous to kaolin, and 
Prussian-blue, together with some yellow vegetable colour- 
ing body. It is evident that the whole of these teas come 
to this country in a dressed or adulterated state, a cou- 
ciusion wliich is satisfactorily confirmed by the opinions 
and observations of individuals long resident in China. 

THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 

The Dreadnought hospital ship is moored in the 'riianies, 
opposite to Grtjenwich Hospital. Formci'ly a ship of war, 
she fought at Trafalgar under (Jatitain Conn ; she captured 
the Spanish three-decker, the San Juan, wliich had pre- 
viously been engaged by the Bcllorophon and tlic Defiance, 
and did duty in battle and in Btorni ns one of England’s 
boasted wooderf walls. For many years 

* Her march was o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home upon tlio deep.’ 

But her ninety-eight heavy guns arc cliangcd for featlicr- 
bCd< to accommodate^ four hundred suffering, destitute 

; sailoil‘-^hcr decks have become w artls- her caiitains, doc- 

for«-*--ber crew, Jiurai's — and now, like an ag('d warrior, she 
rests upon former exploits and glory ; leaves batth; and 
carnage for peace and benevolimcc ; and in old age. minis- 
ters to the sick seamen natinna. Should the? outside 

of this floating hospital snggijst an inspeetioii of the in- 
terior, a boat will in a f‘o»v minutes jdata? tlie visitor upon 
a n^tafrcase leading from the vx-ater’s edge to the upper 
deck. A card sent to the officer in charge, with a civil r<?- 
quest for leave to see the ship, will secure the required 
favour. The patients are ranged upon the lower decks, 
the port-holes affording the necessary ventilation. The 
cabins arc converted into surgeries, and the whole arrange- 
ments arc very complete and satisfactory. Whoever exa- 
minofl them, and reflects on tlio boiiefits they confer upon 
destitute seamen, will scarcely leave the Dreadnought 
without giving his mite tow’ards its support. — J‘ktorkil 
Gidda to Greenwidt. 

THE nUSINESa OP LIFE. 

The pow(fr, indeed, of t?vc?ry individual is small, and the 
’.^oonscqticnce of his endeavours iinporceptiblc in a general 
prospect of the world. Providence has given no man abi- 
: fity to dp much, tliat soniething migh^ be left for cvt?ry 
man to do. The business of life is carri(?d on by a general 
co-operation, in v'hicli f he part of any single man can be 
jjp more (listinguishcd, tlian tlie cflcct of a particular drop 
^ liffepn th© meadows are flooded ly a summer shower ; yet 
©V'Oiy tlie inundation, and every hand adds 

to the happiuo^or misery of maukintL— />r Johnmn, 

IDLE VISITS. 

The idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious, 
when by frivolous visitations they rob them of their time. 
Such persona beg their daily happiness from door to door 
as beggars their daily bread, and, like tliem, sometimes 
meet with a rebuff. A. mere gossip ought not to wonder 
if we evince si gu| tliat wo arc? tired of him, seeing that we 
are iudebttJd for the honour of his visit solely to the cir- 
cumstanoe of his being tired of hims«;lf. He sits at home 
until he has accumulated an insupportable load of ennui, 
and then sallies forth to distribute it amongst his acquain- 
tance. — Colton, • 

CONTENTMENT. 

Tlio fountain of content must snringup in the mind ; and 
ho who has HO little knowledge of human nature? as to seek 
happiness by changing anything but his own disposition, 
will waste his life in fruitless eflbrts, and multiply the 
gritifs which he purposes to rbnaoTC.-^Dr Johnson. 

THE pTTEE IN INDIA. 

We passed, to my suiprise. a row of no less than nine 
or to large and very beautifril otters, tethered with straw 
strings to bambon stakes on the bank* 
v about at the full extent of their 

^ half in and half out of the Vater ; othcrii 

in the sun on the sandbanks, 

; notse as'.'.'if . in :.play. .■,I,,waji.?';tal4 . ■ 

^ in this no^POurlHg^ 


one or more of these ^ininials, who were almost as tame 
os doM, and of great use in Ashing, sometimes driving 
the Blioals into the nets, sometimes bringing out the 
latge^ with their teeth. I was much pleased and 
interested in the sight. It has always been a fancy of 
mine, that the j>oor creatures whom we vi^aste and p(?r- 
secute to death for no cause but the gratifleation of our 
cruelty, might, by reasonable treatment, be the 

sources of abundant amusement and advantage to iia. 
The simple Hindoo shows here a better taste and judg- 
ment than half the otter-hunting and badger-baiting 
gentry of England.'— 'Bts/wp lUjcr's Journal. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER. 

II V S. W. PARTHIDOB, 

With dark forebodinR thoughts opprest, 

I wandered forth one sumraor day, 

' Hoping abroad to ease my breast, 

And grief nllaj'. 

I)eei> in a lone and green retreat 
1 laid me down with many a sigh, 

When lo, a daisy at my fret 
Allured my eye. 

Mothought with. sympatUetic smilo 
It swnied to pity and reprove, 

And thus my bitter earc beguile 
With words of love ; — 

‘ Siul mortal, (?efi,se these anxioug sighs; 

Why sit you tluw in sorrow hero? 
l>oes not (?su;h leaf that meets thine I'j es 
Reprove thy friir ? • 

Ir 

* Although a mean unhc?(?ded flower, 

My daily wants are all supplied ; 

And He who brought me to this hour 
Will still provide. 

‘ The light and dew, the sun and rain, 

Arc hourly sent to foster me, 

And fcarest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee ?’ 

A shamed T rose, rebuked my care, 

And blessed the teacher of the sod, 
Resolved to chase away despair, 

And trust hi Gixl. 


SAGACITY OF THE CAT. 

Passing by tlio back-window of a neighbour’s house a 
short time since, I saw a favourite Tom (*at Kcatcd on a 
table near the window, b<*Hidc a narrow^necked orcam-jug 
containing milk ; no ixjrson was in tho kitchen. He was 
smelling the milk, and endeavouring to reach it witli his 
tongue, but eoukl not ; at last ho iiiBertcd one of his fore- 
paws, and withdrew it, the fur saturated with milk ; after 
he had licked it clean he dipiicd again, and kept repeating 
the process as long as I remained observing mm, which I 
did tVir several minutes, and tlien left hiih t<v his TOpW- 
ment,for I thought he had well deserved his reward by his 
ingenuity. — The Zook^ittL 

soLrrpnfi and SOCIETY. 

The desire of knowledge is not more natural than is the 
desire of communicating pur knowledge. Even power 
would be less valued, wei» tl>ere no opportunity of showing 
I it to othiif'S ; it derives half its value from that circum- 
stance. And as to the desire of esteem, it can have no 
possible gratifleation but in eoclety. These parts of our 
eonstitution, therefore, intended for social 

life ; and it is not liaote evidOht that birds wto mode for 
and fishes for swimming, thaU that madly 
a natural desire of power, of aaitd of know- 

I5tj4ge, is made not for thp satage and solitary states but 
for living in 
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SELE-DENIEHS. 

It can scarcely be regardcfl as otherwise than unluclcy, 
that, while one half of the world arc self-indulgent over- 
much, the other half are self-denying to a degree almost 
equally reprehensible. Some know no restriction upon 
the gratifications which thej^ are to allow to themselves ; 
with others it is only to themselves that they are severtt 
OP illiberal. Generally a spirit of excessive self denial 
is the effect of early habits of economy and application, 
wdiich were appropriate and laudable at tlie time when 
they were formed^ ljnfortunat(;ly men cannot alw.ays 
readily adapt their modes of life to changed eircum- 
BtaiKies : the l?tw of habit forbids such rapid transfor- 
mations. ^Tence it is 4hat we so often sec them exhi- 
biting, in wealth and case, the rigidly par8imoni()u.s lift* 
proper to a state of humble struggle, and transferring 
‘to a fine mansion the maxims which an; suitable only 
in a cottage. .A nd hence also it is that u'calth so often 
passes unenio}’'ed from tlie hands of those who have 
earned it, into the possession of others v/ho will know 
it only ill its expenditure, as if making .and spending 
were things incompatible. 

It would be startling to many who have fulfilled, or 
humbly and earnestly endeavoured to fulfil, all the 
great du^es of life, to be told that they have omitted 
and never thought of one great duty— tlie duty towards 
themselves. But this, strange as the averment may 
appear, is a duty as much neglected as perhaps any 
othev. There is no peculiarity of human eharaeter 
more conspicuous than the inability to allow one’s 
self the least relaxation from customary tasks, or the 
slightest addition to ordinary comforts. Amongst the 
respectable portions of society, persons are every day 
met with who exhibit this character in all shades of 
intensity, from the downright miser, to liiin who, with 
a competency secure, fears that all will go to wreck if 
lie allows a headache to detain him in bed a minute 
beyond his customary time. Generally founded as it 
has been upon generous and conscientious principle, 
and as generally unattended by any shade of an exacting 
spirit towards others, it is impossible, nevertheless, to 
view such a failing without some degree of the ridicule 
which is due to all absurdities. But ridicule is not 
alone due to it, for it is often attended with such conse- 
quences as to become liable to serious censure. 

The almost unavoidable effect of the predominance 
of one decided self-denier in a domestic circle is to 
make the rest careless and over-easy. A mother, fof 
example, who is of this disposition, is extremely apt 
to monopolise all the duties of housekeeping, to the 
exclusion of her daughters, who accordingly grow up 
ignorant of, and inexp^bneed in, those very accomplish- 
ments which the xhatrop deems the most essential to 
female excellence, A f^er professedly rears a son to 


assist him in his Imsinciis ; but being one ’of those anxi- 
ous Belf-de^gjtc-d beings who find no peace unless when 
everything is liono by themselves, he cannot fully in- 
trust any of his duties to the youth, who consequently 
not being called upon to exercise tjie full powers of his 
mind, and never having the stimulus arising from re- 
sponsibility, grows up a sort of waste being, becomes 
negligent and self-indulgent, or, if possessed of irrepres- 
sible activity, devotes it to some frivolous pursuit. I 
have seen several young men thus all but lost, not be- 
cause they were intention.ally Uhcl, but because their 
parents were in the opposite extreme. A man often 
thinks tliat no one can do well or think well but himself, 
and the consequence of such overweening self-conceit is, 
that it leaves him to do and think for all— his servants 
and children becoming unavoidably the idlers which he 
assumes them to be. 

While a self-dcnicr may be able to endure all the 
supererogatory duties and severe privations which he 
chooses to impose upon liimself, his character is not for 
this reason sure to remain unaffected. Often this habit 
of doing what others should do, leads to a pride in our- 
selves and contempt for our fellow -creatures, which are 
alike ungraceful. Often does the temper imperceptibly 
become sour and irritable for want»of enjoyments which 
we might innocently liave. It is easy, speaking com- 
paratively, to suffer unflinchingly when wo have self- 
gratulations to support us ; hut it is not so CJisy to 
continue cheerful, confiding, and amiable, amidst a life 
which gives toil without relaxation, and partakes of no 
enjoyments. The effort may be mad(;— human nature 
may struggle with its inclinations, and these may be 
to appearance got the better of; but still the fact . 
remains, that we have all of us faculties desiring exer- 
cise, and tastes craving gratification, and the.se are not 
to be continually disappointed of their appropriate 
objects, or at least they cannot all be repressed and set 
by, without our whole, nature suffering some deteriora- 
tion. A cheerless life unavoidably takes the sweet 
prin*^*iple from ^our composition ; and when wo do not, 
or will not enjoy, wo never see others do so with 
any degree of good-will. Thus it is that the spirit of 
self-denial, which in some circumstances is so great 
a merit, sl.ows itself in others as only a blight to do- 
mestic peace, and a source of far-spreading vexation 
and trouble. Thus it is that men of the greatest ex- 
cellence in some respects do occasionally become known 
to their fellow-creatures, and particularly to the sharers 
of their homes, as only objects of terror and antipathy. 
The most exact rectitude, the most laborious exertions 
for a dependent family, and even a respectable share 
of practical benevolence, will fail to secure esteem when 
accompanied by that severity of spirit which so often 
takes its rise in a system of self-denial, protracted till 
it has become a fixed habit exclusive of all the milder 
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IVelingjj. A person who has carried lelf-denial to this 
’ excess, may be said to have transformed a virtue into a 
>-ice, and made himself detestable by^the very means 
which he originally adopted to obtain a good name. 

While it is good, then, to i)ractise self-denial — while 
this stands jis an essential to all virtue, and in itself 
a great one — while we, worship it, as is right, as tlie 
source of many of the greatest of acts called heroic, and 
the principle which carries men above the condition of 
savages, since it is what places them above being always 
on the borders of want — let us also be on our guard 
against carrying it to excess. Let us endeavour to 
secure its beneficial fruits, but avoid the evils which it 
is also capable of producing. Man is a being of wants : 
he cannot hi^vc all of these systernatically denied with- 
out suffering therefrom. He must not .solf-deny over- 
much, as othV3rwi.se he is sure to T'roduce more harm, 
to others well as to liirnsclf, tjnm good to either. 
He must here, in short, be restrained by a regard to 
that jnoderation in wbicli all vdi tuc consists. Tie must 
not allow good intentions to Imrry liim so far aAva}^ 
from a coranxui (dass of failings as to run into an oppo- 
site and equally vicious extreme. 

The philosophy here inculcated may serve in some 
cases to suggest a means of banishing domestic unhap- 
piness. It must ofteii liappen tliat tlie growing bad 
temper compliiined of in an important itiomber of a 
fiimily, lias no other »i?onrco than a too constant self- 
denial of innocent enjoyments, or a too close application 
to dutie.s which, while not much liked, or absolutely 
hated, are yet unmurmuringly submitted to. Witli 
such a key as to the cause of this atfection, it may 
sometimes be found possible to remove it. Such per- 
sons should be, as far as possible, tempted into inno- 
cent pleasures, and iiulnecd to relax in tluir excessive 
application. By tlie very a(‘t of sharing in the pJe.a- 
surcs w'hicli tlicir fellow'-croatures enjoy, tliey will 
learn to sympatliise witli tliose fellow’- creatures, and 
will becoriie better men, because kinder and more 
yielding, by doing many things wdiicli almost appear 
frivolous, 'or indulging in what would at another time 
appear to them as culpable idleness. If they can by 
and by get into a habit of allow’ ing them selves to be 
human, Kiey will be«ome a source of haj>pincss to all 
around them, and tlieir conversion may be considered 
as completed. 


THE CROSS or SANTA ROSALIA. 


BY Pl'Mun’ n. .ST JOHN. 


In no place which came under my notit!e during my 
days of American travel, liave I retained a more viviti 
interest than in tlie Mexican villngc of Santa Rosalia, 
and yet I came only w’itliiii a few Jiundred miles of it. 
My connexion with the navy of the republic of Tc.vas 
rendered crossing tlie frontier matter of serious difTiculty 
and danger. At Corpus Christi, however, in tlie society 
of Mexican and American .smugglers, of ca.sual trading 
parties, and in the other tow^ns of Texas, some wlioily 
peopled by tliis mixed Indian and Spapisli race, 1 ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of their manners, habits, 
and modes of life, I was per.sonally acfiuainted, too, 
witli some of the iiidividuals ;^’lio composed the disas- 
trous Santa Ee Expedition, and from them 1 largely in- 
creased my stock of inl'ormation. One evening, when 
wind and weather bound at Corpus Christi, our schooner 
tossing angril^jibh the bay, and ourselves snugly en- 
scom-ed in the mUd cabin of Old Dohorty, roasting ducks 
on our ramrods, and smoking the delectable w’ced through 
corn cob pipes, ! induced a young Irish officer to favour 
us with a narration, of wliich 1 took ample note.s at the 
time, and which I now carefblly transcribe, merely draw- 
ing Upon my own resources for language, because I can- 
not hope to imitate his rich dialect, but preserving the 
facts und mode of narration. . 

* I l^ ieve you are all aware that the Mexican women 
^ iU extreme youth, superbry beautiful. Dark, even 


sometimes swarthy, ihere is still about them a tender- 
ness, a liquid melting of the large and eloquent eye, a 
rosy tinge in the cheek, a glossy blackness of the hair, 
which, combined, produces a w hole of great loveliness. 
Indeed, though most Englishmen prefer the northern 
style of beauty, yet were you to see some of the exqui- 
site, innorxjut girlish creatures which adorn a Mexi- 
can fandango, they could never be effaced from your 
memory. Tlie Texan prisoners,* composing Colonel 
Cooke’s division, were halted a. whole day at St Rosalia, 
and 1 being of this party, and on parole, emidoyed my 
leisure in strolling abotit the neighbourhood. The 
village itself, with its miserable huts and indolent 
population, afforded no temptation for any one to re- 
main in it, and I accordingly follow’cd my own fancy. 

A walk of about half a mile brought me to a small 
wooded dell, beside wliicb was a little plain, which I 
at once recognised as tlie scene of many a murder and 
savage deed of blood. No (anmtry is more infested with 
robbers and brigands than is the republic of Mexico at 
the present day : tlic constant revolutions wliich occur, 
lot loose upon society a vast horde of marauders, who 
gain their living by rapine, seldom unaccompanied 
with murder. Oiwuirds ahvays have a leaning to assas- 
sination ; ami the same gang w liich would fly before one 
w’ell-armed Englishman, have no hesitation in putting 
to a cruel death such of Ihcir own countrymen as f liej’' 
ma 3 ' fall in w’itl). wdiom they tlien rifle and abandon on 
the wayside. ^\^u•nev<:T a man meets w itli this tragic 
fate, bis friends orcict a cross on the spot, frequently cut- 
ting the name of the murdered pcTsoij. cm the w'ood, 
with his age, the time of liis death, and his occupation. ! 
’JTiey also east around tiic footM heap of small stones, 
one being added on each occasion w’hen a prayer is said 
for his soul ; tlie nunilier of the departed’s friends, and 
their great or little solicitude for liis w’elfare, are tlius 
easily ascert-oined. On ali roads throughout the land, 
iiurnbers of these rude wooden crosses are met on every 
day’s Journey ; and of Hie Barranca Secca, a noted haunt 
of these latirones, .Bruntz Meyer thus speaks : — “ Tlie | 
quarter of a mile through which, the ravine extended j 
was literally lined with crosses, marking the spot of j 
some murdc! or violent death. These four or five hun- 
dred tnemcvios rnori seemed to convert it into a perfect 
grave-yard." j 

It was the .siglifc of some half dozen of tHese signs \ 
w’hich .satisfied mo that I liad fallen on e vil ground ; but, | 
despite the associations brought up in my mind, I j; 
speedily fixed my attention on one feature of the scene. ! 
In a corner of tiie field of blood w’as a cross of more ii 
careful wmrkiiiansliij) than tJie rest, placed, too, at the j 
head of a grave, and .surrounded by a little bed of ; 
flow’crs carefully railed in and protected from the in- ! 
roads of cattle. Crouching dowm at the foot of the cross, i 
in 80 dose contact w ith the earthen mound as to be at i 
first scarcely distinguishable, was a female, motioide.ss, j 
and seemingly in the act of prayer, rereeiving Ibat I 
.she paid no attention to my jiresence, 1! advanced nearer, | 
curious to know what could bring a woman to tins spot 
tims alone and uniwotected. 1 w as within five yards of 
the spot ere she moved ; then slowly rising, and fixing 
her eyes inquiringly and reproachfully upon me, she 
turned tow’ards the village. Never had I seen anything 
so ethereally beautiful as that face. Abiuit sixteen, her 
form w’^qs wrapped only in a coarse petticoat and clic- 
niise; but Phidias or Praxltiles never limned anything 
so faultless and exquisite. Her bare ankles, her liny 
feet, were perfect models for a sculptor ; and her face, 
as pale as a check of the purest anti richest olive couhl^i 
become, was — oli, how beautiful I Her full, dark, aiid 
lustrous eyes, beneath their silken lashes and penciled 
brow, looked out upon the world as if she had no com - 
munion witlf R. The expression was sad, wearjs and 
wobegoue. I saw at once a tale of love, of misery, and 


* For on account of the Banta Expedition, see the Journal, 
No. 22, new series, 
t Mexico as It Was, and as It Is. 
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disappointment; and when the faiJ appiiritiou liad dis- 
appeared, I turned towards tlie cross. It told nothing. 

It would occupy far too much of your time to detail 
how and by what means I succeeded in unravelling the 
mystery of that scene. I did so, however, and now give 
you, my friends, the benefit of what has made a deep 
and lasting impression upon nje. Maria Guerra was 
the only daughter of Hezoos Guerra, the owner of a small 
portion of laud near the village of Santa Rosalia, and 
the keeper of the apology for an inn M'liieh adorned that 
locality. From extreme youtli she had been remarked 
for her singular beauty, and 'it was universally pro- 
phesied that she would, wlien ax'rived at a projjor age, 
be elevated to the dignity of some great man’s wife, and 
be thus transferred from the village to the capital. 
Maria, however, was not ambitious. She tended her 
father’s liut, drew water from the well, irrigated his 
pumpkins, and laughed at the llatterios of the young 
I sparks of the neighbourhood. When siio had reached 
1 tile ago of fifteen, without even having an accepted 
I lover, it was looked upon as something quite rernark- 
i able in a country wdiere women are ofri ii mothers two 
1 years earlier. jMaria, however, took no note of time, 

I but sang and danced at the village fandangos, and cliir- 
i raped in the open air, like any otlicr bird of song, and 
j was a very child in all her actions. '3'lH?re is for tvery 
! one a time, and |)oor Maria's was sruni to come. 

! Early one morning she stood by the village well-side, 

: her left arm leaning upon a mnd-waU close at liand, and 
; her other hand clasping the bucket: wliieh she had just 
' llllcd. Her bcuntifully curved and half-open lips dis- 
: closed teeth of dazzling and pearly wdiitencss, her eyes 
I were (?a,st upon tlie gAiitnd, w hen ihe sound of a horse's \ 
I footsteps somided near, and raising Iser head, she fu*- 
■; held a ciiN’alier approaching, 'J’he rider Avas one of tin; 

I arricros (carriers of valualilcs, jcAvels, nioni’y, X<‘.}, 

; in tlicir usual pi'daresque f.‘Ost urnc' ; a broad briunmd 
; stccpie-cr'.>.vn.'.'J.. sotn/n‘firo, covered witli oil-skin, siiaded 
; his brow ; liis body was cased in a short leathern jacket, 
faii ifully embossed Avilli painted nails, like the old 
I buff ctxats of the feudal s(ddicry; vvliile his leathern 
j trousers, with ro>vs of buttons at the seam, prevented 
j the chatiiig of the saddUi, .and leggings guarded his feet 
and ankles. In front of him w'cre the anfias' de a<jtia^ or 
large skijj cut in tw'o parts, tlie ends of which on one 
side were fastened to tlui saddle bow^, the other twn.) 
being tied behind liim, so that his legs avctc entindy 
free from rain; before tliis w'oro fastened his pistols; 
j while by his side hung his 

“ Tiilodo (rusty, 

Tliat for want of lif^hting li.aU groAvn rusty.” 

From the peak of his curious saddle liung his lasso, a 
long running noose wdierewith to eatcli his horse in tlie 
morning, and behind was strapped the s(irope,ov blankct- 
cloak, Avith a slit in the middle, through Avliieh on occa- 
sion tlie head Avas passed,* 

When I inform you tliat the arriero was young and 
handsome, it A\'iil the less surprise you that Maria 
blushed, and looked pleased, AAdien the horseman de- 
manded, in the politest manner of a man wlio h.*id 
seen the Avorld, a drink of Avater for Ids stec'd. The 
maiden cheerfully complied; and ere tlie task Avas 
executed, they Avere friends. 'fhe young man had, 
it seemcnl, smldenly discovered sometliing wroii|»' about 
tile harness of his horse, wliich absolutely niquired his 
dismounting to remedy it ; and tliough, when mi his 
feet, even A\dth the assistance of Maria, he could not 
' find out the defect, yet Ik; vow^ed he was glad to be able 
to stretch his legs after a long ride. Maria suggested 
his adjourning to her father’s inn, though nothing could 
i be farther from her wishes ; and the young man, as if 
divining her secret thoughts, declined tue proffered 
hospitality. Close to the Avell was a grassy bank, sha- 
dowed by the broad-leaved plantain, and the thready 


★ On all things rulative to Mexican coatume and inanners, con- 
sult ‘ Meyei-’s Moxico/ a most useful and agreeable work. 
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pride of China, tllo “feathery palm,” so as to form, with 
lacing vines and creeping plants, a piu'feet bowser, im- 
penetrable to tly rays of the sun. (rould these tAvo 
young people have had the courage to' be frank, both 
would have said, “ Let us hie yonder ; let us sit down ; 
and speaking and listening, let us learn by mutual con- 
versation if, on lietter aciiuaintanee, wo like one another 
as well as v\’e now do, judging only from outAvard appear- 
ance,” lint could Avc h(‘ thus methodical in all tilings, 
much of tiic ilhisiou of life would be gone. The young 
arriero, llierefore, licsitated lest he sliould be thought 
too bold, while iNIaria seized her bucket, as if about to 
leail the way to the villagt*. 

“It Avas already Avavin,” the arriero observed, casting 
a sidelong glance at llu‘ .shady bower, and fastening his 
horse to om^ of the Avell-posts. 

“ It Avas very v. iinu 1” Mnvia {|uite agteed w ith him 
on that pcii^^ and if the cahallcro would Tike to rest a 
few minutes,- bIk; Avould walk slow enough to be easily 
ovmtakcij. 

Josef cleared his throat once or tw'ice, and then ven- 
tured to remark tliat the walk wofild be more pleasant 
together; “ and,” he added, “ I am sure 1 shall not find 
my Avay myself to your falber’s inn, where I must stop 
to-day and ro-niglit, for my horse is quite lame, and 1 
am too fatigued to advanee Aviibout rest.” 

Noav Maria knew that the road to her father’s door 
was as straight as a line, that .^lie horse looked fresh 
and liale, wldle tliat the eavalii'r <m)u1;I ritlc at that 
moment liftA’ miles, avus stdf-evidcnt ; and had she been a 
C(.(|uet.te, she would have raised one of tiiese oltjeclions. 
A.-, it A\as, she langlicfi, laid dow n her pitcher, and .saj^- 
I jog, “ J see, signor, you are in a gossijiiiig liuniour, or 
liav(' had some terriiilo advc.nturo, and w ant to tell it, so 
I will please you." led the way to the hank. Had there 
been witidu tAvonry mil(;s of tliai: spot a clock, watch, 
or other coier of time, its longer liaiul Avould luive fairly 
turned round thrice from twelve to twelve again ere 
tl;ey thought of ri.sing. Yomig, w it limit care, seeing in 
each other the very btr.iu ideal of the opposite sex, these 
hours Averc the happiest of their lives. Jos*ef told of 
his travels, of his visits to tin; capital, of wondrous 
things tlie maiden had never dreamt of, sang the last 
song Aviiich was poiuilar in tlie city of JMcxico, and 
declared lus companion to be (he most beautiful crea- 
ture that had over (■I'os.sed Ids eyes in all bis rambles. 
Maria almosst looked as if she tlioiight him tlie hand- j 
sorncst youth that, ever bestrode a steed, and in her imio- j 
cent girlish wniy soon let Idm see tliat her heart uii- j 
shackled, a disitoA'^ery Avhieh appeared to give the arriero I 
great satisfaction, lie in return toM her frankly that 
lie Avas without a sweetheart; and ere they rose from 
that bank, trn(‘ to tin; iiiijn-tuous McxiiaM cliaracter, 
they had mutually vowed eternal love and lidclity. No 
Sooner did Josef induce Maria, to wliispcr “yes,” than 
Ids cestacy knew no bounds: lie heaped from the bank, 
droAV" his horse to him, niountcd, and, despite her cries 
amk laughter, placed the blusliiug girl before him, and 
.spurring his steed, aashed furiously across the space 
AvldcU separated liim from the village inn. 

Old GiieiTa, ivho had been w onderiug at his daugh^ 
tor’s absence, wuis more surjirised at the moile of hef 
return than at the delay; but as Jlic instantly recog* 
iiised Jb.scf as the son of one of the richest arrieroe oiit 
the road. Ids surprise avms not unmingled with pleasure. 
Josef cxjilained tlie circumstances of his meeting with 
the (laughter ; and, amid sundry smiles and l^haki‘8 of 
the Jioad, gave a complete history of the niorning’s 
ad A^entiires, despite the blushes of Maria. He was 
careful not to leave out thiit great stroke of general- 
ship, the lame liorse, at which Hezoos Otterra laughed 
until the tears rolled down bis bronze cheeks ; and 
when he heard their romantic betrothment detaiie<3, at 
once sanctioned it, with the exceptional clause of six 
months’ probation. Josef appeared not exactly to 
undershmd this part of the compact; but as AI aria 
seemed to think her fatli^ quite correct, he was fain to 
submit; old Guerra, however, could not help tliinking 
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•with a very bad grace. The father in an ordinary case 
}md been right, but the lover’s impetuosity in this in* 
stance had been wisdom. I' 

I Six months, therefore, were to be passed, arid Josef 
determined to spend the time as profitably as possible, 
following his avocation as an arriero, with the intention 
of entering into some business in one of the populous 
cities on the occasion of liis marriage. His journeys, 
however, were very much shortened, and he usually 
contrived to pass once a- week through Santa Rosalia, 

: where Maria always received him with a joyous smile, 
and hade him adieu in tears. Week after week passed, 
and the time of their union drew nigh ; Maria advanced 
I into full and blooming womanhood, and tJosef vowed 
j that each visit gave him the opportunity of. discovering 
i some new grace. At length ten days only wore wanting 
I of the timejt Josef arrived in the village loaded witli 
! presents, among which n handsome rehosu or shawl was 
i most remarkable, and intimated that one important 
j journey w'ould end his career as an arriero. ^Maria heard 
I this with joy, and bidding him not forget the wedding- 
i day, allowed him to' depart. Tlie arriero or carrier in 
Mexico is often intrusted with sums of great magnitude. 
In a country without banks, without roads, without 
accommodation for the better kijid of travellers, this is 
necessary, and never is tlie trust rc])ented, as far ns the 
men themselves are conc«:‘rne<I. “ Often ill-looking .and 
ill-clad,” Meyer says, •“ I have never been more struck 
with the foil}" of judging of men by mere dre.s.s and 
physiognomy, than in looking at the arricros. A man 
with wild and fierce eyes, tangled hair, slashed trousers, 
and well-greased jerkin, that has breasted many a storm 
— a person, in fact, to whom you would scarcely trust 
an old coat when sending it to your tailor for repairs — 
is frequently in Mexico the guardian of the fortunes of 
the wealthiest men for months, oh toilsome journeys 
: among the mountains and defiles of the inner hind. lie 
has a multitude of dangers and difficulties to contend 
with ; he overcomes them all — is scarcely ever robbed — 
never robs; and at the apywinted day comes to your door 
with a respectful salutation, and tells you that your 
wares or monies have passed the city gates. Yet" this 
person is often poor, bondless, and i nsecured, with no- 
thing but his fair itarne and unbroken word. When 
you ask him if you may rely on his people, he will re- 
turn your look with a surprised glance, and striking 
his breast, and nodding his Jiead with a proud contempt 
that his lionour should be questioned, exclaim, * Soy 
Jose Maria, senor, por vcinte amios, arriero do Mexico 
— todo el mundo me conosce.' ” 

Josef, whose reputation, though not quite so wide- 
spread as that of his friend, was still very great, had, a 
few days before Iiis parting with Maria, been summoned 
to the hacienda or plantation of a rich proprietor, thence 
to bear the sum of six thousand dollars in silver and 
gold to a creditor of Don Rafaele de Gama, the lord of 
the estate. Proud of the faith put in Ijim, Josef had 
mentioned the fact at Santa Kosa|ia, and as the money 
■was to be borne to the city of Mexico, intimated his in- 
tention of passing through the village on a certain day, 
and being married, and proceeding on his journey with 
his bride. The two brothers of Maria quizzed him some- 
what on his impa^ence for the union, and there the 
matter dropped. Maria awaited the day witli calmness 
— her pure and innocent souMittle imagined the fearful 
tragedy which was about to be enacted. 

On the eighth day the young Guerras disappeared 
with several other young men in the village, intimating 
their intention of being back in time for the wedding. 
Marin shook her head, and vowed she would never for- 
give them if they irere absent from her nuptials, and 
^ to depart. The ninth day came, 

and Maria was drily a little paler than usual ; the tenth, 
and she rose to keep a promise to her lover. On the 
high road near the dell which I have mentioned, there is 

— — — — ' ■ ■ I ' . ■— "j i- ■ ' 

pm :J^ Maria, sir, an arriera of Mexico for tweiity ye&rs— 
aU the known mi\ ^ 


a little hill, on the td^i of which, beneath a shady gi’ove, 
Maria was used to meet her Josef on his return from 
liis journeys. A long line of road could be seen from the 
spot, to the right of which was the field of blood. Maria 
did not wait long ere, far on the plain, she saw a horse- 
man hurrying rapidly towards lier, leading a second by 
the bridle. She felt it was Josef, and seating lierself on 
a grassy bank, awaited his arrival, herself entirely con- 
cealed from view. Each mom(3nt brought the impatient 
rider nearer, and soon she could distinguish, first, the 
valuable packet on tlie led horse, then the gladsome fea- 
tures of her lover, who fti five mimites more would be 
at her feet. vSuddeuly, wlien within two hundred yards 
of the spot, he reined in his steed violently, jerked tlie 
led hor.se forward, gave it a smart lash, and away came 
the faithful animal at a hard gallop in the direction of 
the village. Witli loud execrations a party of men dis- 
guised, aiid with their faces blackened and disfigured, 
rushed upon the arriero, with vows if lie did not recall 
the retreating beast, to put him to death. Maria saw 
no more ; she had recognised two of the robbers ; all slie 
could tell was that pistols were fired, that swords were 
claslicd, that two horrid shrieks re-echoed around, and 
then Josef was at her feet. 

“ Mind not, mind not, my de.arcst,” cried he ; “ I could 
not help it; it was in self-defence; and two have paid 
dearly for their villany.” 

“Whicli two, Josefr” said Maria with a calm smile, 
which ended, liowcver, in a look so gliasMy, that the 
arriero started back in afiriglit. “ C?Ome, let us see ; it 
cannot be; I must dream and, supportiid by her lover, 
the poor girl hurried to the scene of the strivggle. The 
two men whom Josef liad shdt were those who had 
planned the robbery, uho were foremost in tlie attack 
— the young Guerras. 

Neitiier spoke, but wlieii the arriero placed his beloved 
mistress on the horse before him, she vas senseless. 
How sad, liow changed since that liappy day when, 
smiling and merry, she had struggled for freedom on 
that same steed’s neck ! They reached the inn. Josef 
told the tale : all (wen the priest, absolved liim, and 
vowed that as he had but acted in self-defence, no blame 
could .attach to him, But Maria was inexorable. Slie 
would never marry, but devote the renin iiider of h(3r 
days to praying for the soul of her earring kindred ; she 
press(3d Josef’s liand kindly, told him that slie, too, 
absolved him, hut there was now no happiness in the 
world for her. SShe could see him, talk to him of old 
days, but wed the man who, however unwittingly, had 
slain Jier brethren, was more than she could have cour- 
age to go through with. Josef was awe-stricken, and 
his lips refused their office when he would have remon- 
strated with her ; and tlien, witli scarcely a farewell, he 
sped furiously on his w^ay. Who can tell the thoughts 
of that miserable man ? Blood upon his hand, his fondest 
hope dashed to the ground in one moment, lie Iblt sure 
he should turn out a villain ; and often afterwards be 
would describe tlie sensation of recklessness which gra- 
dually came over him. 

Meanwhile the Guerras were buried, and the father 
alongside them, dead of horror and disappointment; 
while poor Maria constituted lierself the guardian of 
their grave, and the earnest mediiitor with Heaven for 
those whose wretched avarice had brought desolation 
and misery on so many. It was thus I saw her where 
the greater part of her time was spent, and doubtless 
the poor thing is each day at the foot of the cross still,’ 

Since my return to England, I have often beard from 
my friend, w'ho is now settled in the city of Mexico, 
and it is a paragraph in a late letter of his that Itas 
tempted me to tell this story. ‘ Had I not married, I 
should say I had lost all faith in romance ; but Bene- 
dicts have no business with romance. But will you 
credit it ? Josef, ‘ on his arrival in Mekico city, retired 
home, and after some months, sickened, so badly indeed, 
as to cause his father and mother to give up all hope 
of his recovery. While in this state, his mother, with 
that mter^ piety which is, I believe, peculiar to no 
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country, made a pilgrriraage to S*lnta Rosalia, bearing 
with her the bishop’s formal absolution for lier son’s 
oifence. I’hat her task was difficult, can be best judged 
from tlie fact, that she was daily, during a whole month, 
at the cross of Santa Rosalia. At length, however, the 
picture of her dying lover, and, more than all, the abso- 
lution of the prelate, of sufficient power in the jieople’s 
eyes, in a superstitious sertii - Catholic country like 
Mexico, to effiice the deadliest sin, had its weight, and 
Maria departed with the worthy old lady. Though 
grave beyond her years, and wiiii a settled sadness on 
her brow, she is now to if certain degree happy. 
Time, absence from the dread scene, and a fond hus- 
band, Imve all had their influence, and I am sorry to 
say there is now no one to tend the cross of Santa 
Rosalia.’ 


I SAUNTEKINGS AMONG THE J^NGLlSll I.AKKS. 

! riusT AimcLK. 

The >]nglish lake district coniprises a portion of the 
throe counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Liaii- I 
caster. The i)ictiiresque beauties of its scenery are 
probably unequalled in any other part of England. 

\ It presents attractions no less interesting to the ii!iti- 
quary, in the remains of tlie abbc>'s of h’urness, 
Calder, and Sbap, of the feudal fortresses of Tenrith, 
Brougham, and »iiere, and of several Roman stations 
and Druidical* erections ; wliilc the many rare plants 
with whic»h it abouiKbi, and its rich variety of strati- 
fied and unstratifled* rocks, funiisii abundant mat | 
; ter for emi)loyinc!iit to the student of nature. * We 
! penetrate the glacier,’ sa 5 ’s Cumberland, ‘ and tra- j 
verse the Rhone and the Rhine, while our domestic 
I Iak('s of Idles water, Keswick, and Windermere, exhibit 
: scenes in so sublirno a style, with such beautiful colour- 
ings of rock, wood, and water, backed v itli so stupen- 
dous a disposition of mountains, that if they do not 
1 fairly take tlic lead of all the views of Europe, yet they 
’ are indisputably such as no linglish travelha’ should 
i leave behind him.’ The lake district is, moreover, the 
: spot W'ith which Wordsworth, Oileridgc, Soutliey, AAdl- 
; son, and others of our great; modern poets have been in- 
timately connected, and from which many of their fiiitjst 
: poems have cmaTiatcd. A visit to such a locality is cal- 
, culatcd to confer no common }>]easuro, and we purpose 
; laying before our readers some of the fruits of a few 
I wrecks’ sojourn in the midst of its beauties. 

Approaebing the district from the north, ^vc enter 
I it at the ancient market town of Penrith, seated at the 
foot of an eminence near the son tlierii verge of the county 
of Cumberland. W'hcn the northern part of the country 
was parcelled out among the followers of William the 
Conqueror, the district in which Penritli is situated was 
‘ a goodly great forest full of woods, red-deer, and fallow- 
deer, wild swine, all manner of wild beasts, called the 
forest of Inglewood but like many other ancient forests 
in this country, it now retains no other trace of wffiat it 
once was, except the name. I'eiirith is a neat clean town, 
containing but little worthy of notice. To the w^est of 
it are the ruins of its ancient castle, whicli dis- 
mantled by the parliamentary party during the gi’oat 
civil war. In the churchyard is a singular monument of 
antiquity, consisting of two huge stone pillars covered 
with what are supposed to be Runic carvings. The 
\ieighbourhood of Penrith abounds in interesting objects, 
at the head of which stands Brougham Castle, occupy- 
ing a striking situation near the junction of the rivers 
Eamont and Lowther. This celebrated f )rtress, now in 
ruins, was for many generations the property of ‘ the stout 
Lord Cliffords that did flght in France/ whose wild ad- 
yentures, loves, and wars, occupy so conspicuous a place 
in our annals* In 1617 the Eiirl of Cumberland feasted 
James I. in Brougham Castle on his retuni from Scot- 


land of which Entertainment, which was of a magni- 
ficent description, there is a curious memorial still in 
existence — a folio volume, printed in 1618, entitled ‘ Tlie 
Ayres that werJ sung and played at Brougham Castle, 
in Westmerland, in the King’s Entertainment given by 
the Right Honourable tlie Earl of Cumberland and his 
Right Noble Sonne tlie Lord Clifforde, composed by Mr 
George Mason and Mr John Earsden.’’*' The Countess’s 
Pillar is a short distance beyond Brougham Castle : it 
was erected in 1056 by the famous J^ady' Anne Cliflhrd ; 

‘ a memorial,* as the inscription says, ‘ of lier last part- 
ing at that ])lace with her good and pious mother -in 
memory whereof .she lias left an annuity of Ij. t to be 
distributed to the poor witliin the parish of Brougham 
every second day of April for ever ni>on the stone 
hereby, Laus Deo.’ This interesting mcinorial of affec- 
tion has btien illustrated by no fewer thmi three of our 
great poetej^Rogers, Wordswortb, and lUrs llernans — 
the first ofwbom has referred to it in tlu'se lines : — 

* Hast lliovj throiii;li Edcn’H wilrl wood viik's i>ur(,iu>(l 
ICacli mountain sceni' mii^rniijcrntly riido, 

Nor will! attention’s liftc'd eye revf red 
Tluit modest stone by pious iViubroke rearc'd, 

Wliicli still records, beyond tlie ptmcil’s power. 

The silent sorrows of it parting hour.’ 

Brougham Hall, an old and picturesque building, the 
patrimonial mansion of a man w’ho lias occui>icd a large ! 
space in public attention during our age, stands on an | 
eiviinence not far from the ruins of Brougham Castle, 1 
commanding exten.sive views of the suiTouiiding conn- i 
i.ry, and, from its situation and beautiful pro.spects, 
termed ‘ the Windsor of the North.* At a short distance, 
in a fi(fld on the right of tlie road, is King Arthur’s 
Round Table— I 

* It, Oil V’enrith’s Table Round, 

I'or featft of chivalry renowned’ — 

a curious circular intrenchment, about one hundred and 
sixty paces in cireurnfenaice, with two approaches 
directly opjMisite to eacli other. As the ditch is on the 
! inner side, it could not ho intciKled for the*purpoi'.e of i 
defence, and it has reasonably been conjectured tliat thc! 
enclosure n-as designed for the exercise of the fonts of 
chivalry, and the embankment* around for the con- . 
venience of the spectators. Besides its traditionary im- 
portance, this place is interesting as th(^ spot where 
King Arthur is represented in the ‘ Bridal of Trierniain’ 
as having held the tournament at wliich the contest was 
carried on for the hand of his daughter. Higher up 
thc river Eamont is 

I 

‘ Mayboj’onRli’K mound and Kl.ones of jiowcr, 

Uy Druids raised in magic hour’ — 

a prodigious enclosure of great antiqui ty, formed by a 
I collectioiiof stone.s upon tlie top of a gently-sloping hill. 

Ill tue centre of the area is a large block of uniiewu 
stone, about twelve feet in height, supposed to have 
been a place of Druidical judi(;ature. Two similar 
masses are said td have been destroyed during the 
memory of man. The celebrated reli(;s of antiquity 
called ‘Long Meg and her Daughters,’ are six miles 
north-east of reiirith ; the former consisting of a square : 
unhewn column of red freestone, fifteen feet in circum- | 
ference, and eighteen ^eet high /tlie latter forming a 
circle three Imndrcd and fifty yards hi circurnfe^nee, 
and composed of sixty-seven stones, some of 'ten 
feet high. Of this interesting monument Wordsworth 
says, ‘ Though it will not bear a comparison witlte^^One- 
heiige, I must say I have mit seen any other of 

those dark ages which cn* pretend to rival it in Bhigu- 
larity and dignity of apji^rance/ . 

* A weight of awe not easy to be borae^ 

FeU suddenly upon my spirlt-Hsaet 
From the dread boaoni of the uhkhown post, 

W hen first I saw that f amfiy forlorn. 


All account of the famquefam&y of the Cliffords will bo found 
in No. 015 of the Jounuili ffirsi 
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j H]Tf'aK' tl)ou whnse masHy htreiigtli and stature scorn 

The j)nwor of years— pre-eminent and placed 
I Apart to overhiok the circle vast — 

S[»ejik, pinnt-mother ! tell it to the M(f.*n 
I While she dispels the cuinbrons shades of night. 

Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud, 

I At whoso behest uprose on llritish ground 

That sisterhood in hieroglyphic round, 

Forth-shadowing some h;ive deemed the Infinite, 

The inviolable God that tames the proud !’ 

Another object of local note in the neiglihoiirhood of 
Penrith is Lowthcr Castle, tlie seat of the Earl of Lons- 
dale, -who is the owmict of imtneiise possessions in iliis 
district. Tlie building, whicli is of njccnt origin, has a 
I double front, one in tlic castellated style, tlu‘ other in 
tlie Gothic cathedral style, a circunKstance noticed by 
"Words worth,* who has a sonnet commenciug — 

* Lowtjier ! in thy majestic |nle a^c seen 
Ciitlu'dral pomp and grace, in apt accord 
I With tlie baronial civstlc’s stcmei' mien ; 

j Union significant of God adored, 

j And charters won and guarded i\ ith the sword 

I Of ancient Jiononr.' 

i The interior is adorned with nuiny master- pieces of the 
I ancient painters, and tlio ])ro<luctions of Chantrey, 

I Westmacolt, and other scul|)tors. Here is also n Ji/c 
j simile of the famous Wdiingtoii shield, carved in solid 
! silver, representing in a regular series tiie victories 
j gained by the duke. »rhe eiUuit of the whole pile is 
I strikingly grand. Tlie park in which it stands aVumnds 
j with fine forest trees, and is watered by the swift-flow- 
I ing river Lowtlicr, remarkable for its pellucid clearness, 
j Altogether, tlie extent of prospect, the grandeur of the 
I surrounding objects, the noble situation, the diversities 
of surface, the gray and tree-crowned crags, the ex ten- j 
; si VC woods and command of water, render this one of 
; tJio finest scenes in tiie north of England. 'The Lowthcr 
I family, which possessc.s unri vailed jiower in the coun- 
I ties of Westmoreland and Cuinherland, is of gr<;at: anli- 
I quity ; but, unlike their former neighbours the Glitlords, 
j of little or no historical note. One of the family was 
attorney-general to Edward HI. Another of them was 
warden of the west marches in the reign of Queen 
I^'dizabeth ; and when Queen Mary bed into England, 
he conveyed her, by 4ie direction of Elizabctli, to (’ar- 
lislo Castle. The first earl, wlio died in 1802, succeLMied 
to the three great inheritances of Mauds Meaburn, 
Lowthcr, and Whitehaven, wliidi had belonged to diffe- 
rent branches of the family; and inlieriteil .also two 
million^ of money left h}*^ his kinsman Sir James 
Lowthef of Whiteliaveii. He was remarkable for his 
eccentricity and caprice, and i.s not unfreqiiently de- 
scribed by those wlio still remember him as * the had 
Lord Lonsdale.* Tlie Englisli 0[>ium Eater, wlio has 
given a number of curious anecdotes regarding him in 
liis ‘ Lake itennniscence.s,’ says, he was a true feudal 
cViieftain ; and in the very approaches to his mansion, 
in the style of his equipage, or whatever else was likeb.' 
j to meet the public eye, he delighted to express his dis- 
I dain of modern refinements, and tlie liauglity careless- 
! ness of his magnificence. The coach in which he used 

I to visit Penrith was old and neglected, his liorses fine, 

I I but iin trimmed ; and such Avas the impression diffiised 
11 about him by his gloomy temper and his habits of op- 
1 j pression, that, according to the declaration of a Penrith 

; contemporary of the old despot, the streets were silent 
1 as he traversed them, and tin awe sat upon many faces, 
i In his park you saw sop' ^ the most magnificent tim- 
ber in the kingdom— , . at were coeval with the 

feuds of York and L , yews that perhaps had 
furnished bows to Go 0 u^ ^ , and oaks that might 

have built a nayy. All ' savage grandeur about 
these native fiw^sts-^heir* sweeping lawns and glades 
had been unappti^cbed for centuries, it might be, by 
thediand of and amongst them roamed not the 
timid fallov't’^oecr, but thundering droves of wild horses. 
Lord Lonsdale (in the words of a contemporary writer) 
Iwent. ipipotimes to London, because there only he 
found a, greater man than himkelf ; but not often, be- 



cause at borne be wife allowed to forget that there was i 
such a man.’ Even in London, however, his haughty 1 
injustice found occasions for making itself known. On 
a court-day, St James's Street was lined by cavalry, 
and the orders were peremptory that no carriages should 
be allowed to pass, except those which were carrying 
parties to court. Whether it were by accident or no. 
Lord Lonsdale’s .carriage advanced, and the coachman, 
ill obedience to orders shouted out from the ivindow, ; 
w.as turning doivn the forbidden route, when a trooi>er | 
rode up to the horses’ lieads and stopped them. The 
thundering menaces of "Lord Lonsdale perplexed the | 
soldier, who did not know but he might be bringing 
liimself into a scrape by persisting in his opposition ; 
hut the officer on duty observing the scene, rode up, 
and in a determined tone enforced the order, causing 
two of his men to turn the horses’ heads round into 
Pieeadilly, Lord Jjonsdale threw his card to the officer, 
and a duel followed, in Avhich, however, the outrageous 
injustice of his lordship met with a pointed rebuke ; for 
the fir.st \)erson whom lie summoned to his aid in the 
quality of second, though a friend and a relative of his ' 
own, declined to sanction by any interference so scan- 
dalous a quarrel with an officer for simply executing an 
official duty. In this dilemma he applied to the late 
Earl of Lonsdale, then Sir William Lowther. who ac- 
cepted of the office — a service ivliieh his lordship grate- 
fully reiiicni bored; for, by a will which is said to have 
b(;eii dated tlio same day, Sir William bceame eventu- 
ally possessed of a large property whicli did not neces- 
sarily aceomp/iny the. title. Another af.ecdote is told 
of the .same Lord Lonsdale, wliieh expressei^'in a more | 
alTccling way the moody energy of his ),)assiori,s. He j 
loved witli passionate fervour a fine young w'oman of |i 
humble parentage in a Cuniiicriand farni-hoiise. Her ;l 
he liad persuaded to leave lier fatluir, and put herself j 
under his jirotecdion. M' liilst yet young and beautiful, i 
slie died. Lord Lonsdale’s sorrow Avas profimiid : he | 
(amid iH't hear the thought of a final parting from that 
face Avhieli had become so familiar to his heart. He I 
caused her to he embalmed ; a glass Avas placed over 
her features; and at intervals, Avhen his thoughts re- 
verted to ii . r memory, he found a consolation (or jier- 
hatis a luxurious irritation) of his sorrow in visiting 
this sad memori.al of his former happiness, Mr Eitt ji 
Avas first brought into paillameut for one of the boroughs ■ | 
ol‘ Loid Lonsdale, then Sir James liowther. Wlicn 
Tilt been UK* prime minister, Sir Jame.s Avas rewarded i 
for li!.s service.s by being raised to the dignity of an earl, j i 
Yet so indignant was he, say.s Sir Nathaniel Wraxali, 
at finding himself last on the li.st of newly -created carls 1; 
— tliou.gli the tiiree noble individuals Avho preceded Ii 
him were already barons of many centuries old — that 
he actually attempted to reject the peerage, preferring 
to remain a comnioner rattier than submit to so great 
a mortification. With that avowed intention he re- | 
paired to the House of Commons, where, in defiance of 
all impediments, he Avoiild have proceeded up the floor i; 
and placed himself on one of the ojiposition benches, as 
member for the county of Cumberland, if the sergeant ij 
and deputy-sergeant liad not withheld him by main ;i 
force. Means were subsequently devised to allay tlie 'i 
irritation of his mind, and to induce his acquiescence in 
the order of precedence adopted by the crown. | 

Leavinig Lowther, Avith its magnificent domains, avc j 
return to Penrith for the purpose of visiting, by a slight | 
detour on our Avay to Ulleswater, the remains of Dacre j 
Castle, long the residence of the famous border family 
of Dacre, the descendants of that fierce baron veho der 
rived his name from his exploits at the siege of St Jean 
d’Acre, and whose crest 

* Onco sivept tho shores of Judah’s sea, 

And waved in gales of Galilee.' 

A quaint old writer, giving an account of the edifice, 
says, ‘ Dacker Castle stands alone, arid no more house 
about it} and 1 protest looks very sorrowful for tlie loss 
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' of its founders in tliat huge battle sf Towton Field, and 
that total eclipse of the great Lord Dacres in that grand 
rebellion with Lords Northumberland and Westmore- 
land in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and in the nortli called 
Dacre’s Kaido/ Dacre Castle is noAV occupied as a 
farm-house. Sic transit gloria, mnndi ! 

Turning our steps from Dacre Castle towards the 
romantic lake of Ulles water, and passing through Dale- 
main Park, we reach Pooley Bridge, where the river 
Eamont, clear as crystal, issues from the lake. Illles- 
water is nine miles in length, and its extreme Avidth is 
about three quarters of a mile^ but the eye, it has been 
justly said, loses its power of judging even of the 
breadth, coiifonnded by the l)oldne.ss of the shores and 
the grandeur of the fells that rise beyoml. It spreads 
everywhere in an easy curve, beautifully l)roken in some 
parts by promontories, which divide it into three sepa- 
rate portions or reaches, as they are locally tetined. At 
the foot of the first reach stands Dunmallet, a steep and 
conical hill covered with wood. Here there Avere f(u- 
merly the traces of a Koraaii fortiJication ; and on the 
summit of tlie hill, which commands a fine view of the 
I lake, a monastery of Benedictine monks once stood. The 
! character of this view is nearly that of simple grandeur; 

I but the ?nountains surrounding Ulleswater in tliis neigh- 
I bourhood do not rise to so great a height ns those Avhich 
! extend along the middle and ripper naiches. Following 
the road to Patterdale, AvhicJi skirts the west margin of 
i the lake, we reach the second bend, which assuinos tht: 
i form of a river, aftd contains in length nearly two-thirds 
j of the lake. According to Mrs Ua,dcli(re, this part of 
I UllcswatcF brings strongly to remembraiiee some of the 
I passes of the lilime bt^'ond Coblentz, though the clifls 
; which rise over the lake? do not show the variety of line 
I or marbled veins that frequently surprise and delight on 
the Rhine, being generally dark and gray, and the 
A'arieties in tlieir complexion, Avhcri there are any, 
purely ai-rial ; but thej' are vast and broken, rise imine- 
i diately from the stream, and often shoot their masses 
o'^x'r it, while the mass of Avater lielow accords with tiie 
dignity of that river in many of its reaches. Thi.s bond 
of the lake is closed in by Birk Fell on tlie left, and on 
the right by Stybarrow Crag, far away above Avhicii is 
seen ‘ the dark brow of the mighty llelvellyn.’ On its 
eastern shore arc the broken preoipicxis of IJ oiling Fell 
and Swarth Fell, ‘ now no longer boasting any part of 
the forest of Martiridale, but showing liuge Avails of 
naked rock,’ and scars and raAdne.s formed by the Avinter 
torrents. On the Avest are tlie grassy hillocks and un- 
dulating copses of (iowbarrow Park, ‘ fringing the w'uter 
sometimes over little rocky eminences that project into 
the stream, and at ot tiers in shelving bays, Aviiere tlie 
lake, transparent as crystid, breaks upon the x’^bblj'- 
bank, and leaves the road that winds there.’ ‘ In Goav- 
barrow Park,’ says Wordsworth, ‘ the lover of nature 
might linger for hours. Here is a powerful brook, which 
dashes among rocks through a deep glen, hung on every 
side with a rich and happy intermixture of native Avood. 
Here are beds of luxuriant ferns, aged haAvthorns, and 
hollies decked with honeysuckles, and fjillow deer glanc- 
ing and bounding over the lawns and through the 
thickets.’ In the middle of the park there is a hunting 
seat called Lyulpli’s Tower, a square gray edifice with 
turreted corners, battlements, and windows in tlie 
Gotliic style, built by Charles, eleventh Dul^ of Nor- 
folk, and bequeatlied by liim, along with Gowbarrow 
Park, to Henry Howard, Esq. of Greystock Castle. It 
stands on a green eminence a little removed from the 
hike, backed Avith woods and with pastures rising 
Abruptly beyond to the cliffs and crags that crown them. 
Ill front, the ground fiills finely to tlie edge of the lake, 
and is scattered over with old trees, and darkened Avith 
copses, whicli mingle in a variety of tints with the light 
verdure of the turf beneath. The lake is liere seen to 
make one of its boldest expanses as it sweeps round 
Place Fell— -an enormous mass of gray crag— and enters 
j Patt^ale, its third and last bend. This reach is the 
I smallest and narrowest of the three, but greatly suiierior 


to the others in tlie mingled grandeur and beauty which 
surround it. On the left side, 

‘ Alvnmt and sheer tin* niountams sink 
At orlie iqjoii the Itsvcl bniik.* 

On the opposite shore tlie rocks arc loAver and richly 
Avoodod, and a trai^t of meadow' land or pasture fre- 
quently interposes hetworm tliem and the water. T’he 
view is elosed at the upper end by the massy broken 
rocks w'hieh guard the gorge of Patterdale. ikissing 
through GoAvbarroAv Park, in the vii'inity of Lynlph’s 
Tow'cr, a stream is crossed by a small bridge, about a 
mile above which is a beautiful w'aterfall called Airey 
Force. Tlie banks are finely w'ooded, ami the surround- 
ing scenery is remarkably magnilieent. Tliis glen is 
the scene of Wordsworth’s ‘ Somnambulist^’ the opening 
stanza of whicli thus speak.s of tlie scenery we have de- 
scribed;-— 

iskfe'* I .SO who imps l»y Lyuljili's Tower 
At ovo, h(uv HofOs tin'll 
I>t:>th Aira V'oi’c.'e, tliat tc>rn.mt lioavse, 

Si>eyk I'roni hiw woody r1(mi ! 

Fit music fur ;i solemn valo I 
j\nd holin' soi/ms the s/fiuul 
To liirn wlio calclit's on ilic yalo 
The spirit of ii nimirnful tiik* 

Kiiiboilied in tin) suiukI.’ 

A mile beyond Airey Bridge avo cross another torrent, 
called Glencoin Beck, Ai'liich here divides the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmorelaj;id. The highest reach 1 
of the lake is iioav fully in vitiw, expanding into an oval j 
siiape, and its majestie siirlace spotted Avith little rocky j 
slots. A .short way farther on is 8ty barrow Crag, a ; 
lofty and tieeply - scarred promontory, teniiinatiiig a | 
mountainous riilge that descends from llelvellyn. At j 
tills .s]>ot, Aidiore tbe steep mountain aiiproaelies almost j 
close to the water’s edge, a party o(“ Scotch moss-troopera | 
Avere repnlseil by the dalesmen under the command of j 
a person of the name of Mounsey, who from this ex- ; 
jiloit acipiirod the title of ‘ King of Patterdale,’ which | 
was borne foi many years by his desccMidants. Patter- , 
dale Hall, the patrimonial (istate of tlic family, was sold ' 
only a few years ago to Mr Marshall, of Leeds. A short 
way fiirtlicr on avc reach the village of Patterdale, peep- i 
ing out from among trees lieneath the scowling moun- : 
tains which enclose the head of UllesAvater. The church ! 
is an ancient A\*hite building, furnished with oaken 
benches, and Ininnonising Avell in the simplicity of its , 
structure with tlie grandeur of the surrounding scenery. 
In the churchyarti is a yew-tree of remarkable size. 
Here neither ‘ storied urn nor animated bust’ marks the ! 
last .re.sting-piacc of the ‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet,’ ; 
who have been gatliered to their fathers Avitli no other | 
monument than the green mound. j 

‘ I n thi sell urel i yard j 

Is noilhOT epit.inili nor nionunuait:, 

Tombstone nor nmiio, only tbo t urf we tread. 

And a few natural gravob.* 

Here lie interred the remains of Charles Gough, a 
young man of talents, and of a most amiable disposition, 
AA'lio perished in thfi spring of 1805. This unfortunate 
‘young loA'cr of nature’ attempted to cross llelvellyn 
from PatterdfUe, after a iall of snow had partially Con- 
cealod the path. It could never be ascertained whether 
he Avas killed by the fail or liad perished from hunger. 
After the lajisc of three; months, iVis body was ftiund at 
the foot of atrcmendou.s precipice called Striding Edge, 
guarded by a faithful terrier, his constant attendant 
during frequent solitary rpm' through the wilds of 
Oumberlimd and Westraoi’e.„..Li. 

‘ This doff had beer irouffli thfoo motitbs* apace 
A. d>voller in that sa 

Yoti— proof was plain, the day 

<)ri which the traveller thus had died, 

Tho clog had watt.-hed about the spot, 

Or by his niastor’s side. 

How' nourishod there through such long time, 

Ue knoAva who gave that love SubHmo, 

And gave that strength of feeling great, 

Above all human 

# WordsWorth, vol. v. p, 43. 
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This aiTecting instance of brute fidelity lias also been 
commemorated by Sir Walter Scott in the well-Jtnown 
lines beginning, 

* I climbed the dart brow of the mighty Helvollyn.* 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENT. 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

Now, as in former times, there is hardly any accident 
in which the person consulted as to the treatment, 
would not instantly and fearlessly recommend blood- 
letting from the arm. It is therefore an important 
point to decide whether a remedy so universally recom- 
mended, and *80 implicitly relied on, is in every case 
advantageous and whether there are not, on the con- 
trary, cases in 'Which it may be positively dangerous. 

It must certainly be admitted that the practice of 
general, or rather indiscriminate blood-letting, lias in 
its favour all the authority which Ihgh antiquity may 
give. In the middle Mges, the only physicians were to 
be found among the monks. As most of these were, by 
the rules of their order, prevented from quitting their ! 
monasteries, and were consequently incapable of at- 
tending accidents and many serious diseases, they dele- 
gated their medical fiujctions to the surgeons of tliose 
days, who, however, were contented with the humble 
rank of tonsors, or, vulgarly speaking, barbers. That 
blood-letting was considered by these men as the prin- 
cipal exercise of their art, may be easily seen from tlic 
signs which they adopted to denote their occupation; 
the pole, or bleeding staff, with painted fillet, and the 
barber’s basin Mined with red rag to look like blood,’ 
being equally significant emblems of their cfdUrig. 

When the Reformation swept away tlic poor man’s 
physician, the monk, the barber still remained; and 
the mass of the people, deprived of their only source 
of medicaf knowledge and medical remedies, were ; 
driven to the universal phlebotomy practised by that 
operator. To this cause is no doubt to be ascribed the 
custom existing in this' country of indiscriminate bleed- 
ing. Many persons make a point of being bled in the 
spring and fall of the year, not as a remedy for any 
particular disease, but as a general precautionary mea- 
sure. 

Wlien I was serving my indentures, now some thirty 
years ago, we bled the poor gratuitously every Sun- 
day morning. Great was the number of applications ; 
but rarely, if ever, were we called upon to give an 
opinion as lo the necessity or propriety of the opera- 
tion. Nor has the practice been restricted to the human 
race : tho veterinary surgeon, or rather farrier, has been 
equally zealous in the cause Muth the barber of old ; and 
all anin\nla, no matter what the complaint, exhaustion 
or plethora, wl^ether proceeding from over-work or 
over-feeding, inflammation or depression/ in all eases 
was tlie phleme applied alike, and in the same rude 
way j the blood being suffered to fall unmeasured to the 
ground, as recklessly as tliough* the operator possessed 
the power to restore that which he so freely abstracted. 

In most cases, if the general bleeder were asked to 
give some, reasons for the operation, he ■would not know^ 
where to find them r not in medical books or lectures 
certainly : the law, if it do exist, is a * lex nott scripta 
aiid perhaps the best thing he could say would be, ^thiit 
it id a popvilar practice, and popular opinion forced him 
to it.’ Surely this is a sorry excuse for one pretending 
to sd^ntifle knowledge and medical responsibility, 

Thfe yaluo of blood-letting in all inflammatory dis- 
eases^ apd in tnost cases of (congestion, is too well esta- 
bashed ihpth in and praitice to admit of the 




slightest doubt Bub this very value which it possesses 
is another reason why it be not abused ; for it is clear 
that the indiscriminate practice of blood-letting is the 
reason which has made certain members of tlie pro- 
fession object to it altogether, even in those cases just 
mentioned. 

It is highly important the public should know that it 
is only in cases of inflammation and congestion that 
blood-letting is permissible, and as such do never arise 
suddenly, in no cases therefore of accident or suspended 
animation in iLs imrious forms is it ever to be used. 

To explain the reason of this rule, it will be n(?cessary 
to describe more minutely the nature, or rattier the 
immediate conseciuences, of accidents in general. 

In all cases of sudden and severe violence, partial or 
complete insensibility is produced ; tlie surflioe of the 
body will be found jiale, bloodless, and cold ; tlie pulsa- 
tion feeble, if not altogether imperceptible ; the brain, 
being for the time paralysed by the shock, the lumrt 
ceases to beat and the arteries to pulsate. Tlie blood, 
therefore, does not receive its revivifying properties 
from the lungs, which also betjonie inactive, from the 
respiratory muscles being deprived of their nervous in- 
fluence ; tlie veins, however, not so immediately depend- 
ing on the vital powers of the heart still continue to 
return blood unfit to sustain life to that organ, which 
consequently becomes loaded with this black and im- 
pure fluid. 

If tlie state of suspended function ive are now con- 
sidering were caused by the presence (!if the black blood 
with wJiich the heart is loaded, it would ,iCertainly be a 
valid reason for venesection ; but as tJic presence of 
such blood is not the cfiuse, but the effect of the cessa- 
tion of nervous energy by depletion, we should only in- 
crease thci debility, and probably break the slender 
thread by which life is suspended. 

It is curious to obscirve how many of those wise 
precautions, which providence has adopted for the 
pre.servatioii of life, are looked upon as the direct 
causes of death ! Thus, when either from heniorrhnge, 
or during the temporary cessation of vital energy which 
:^onictiines occurs, and is marked by the prc'seuce of 
syncope or faititing, blood will not flow on the opening 
of a vein ; this, which in the case of hemorrhnge, by 
affording time to arrest the bleeding, often saves the 
patient's life, and which in all cases should be looked 
uiion as an elFort of nature to rally her leeble powers, ! 
is here deplored as a most unfortunate event. How j 
often do w e r(iad in accounts of accidents, that * a | 
talented surgeon was called in, who attempted to bleed, 
but, alas ! in vain ;’ as if the success of the operation 
would have retarded that death which in fact it could | 
only have hastened. j 

What, then, is to be done at this moment of danger ? 
Stimuli are clearly tlie most obvious remedies ; and as 
one of the most easily procured and most efficaciou.s, 
brandy naturally suggests itself. If the power of swal- 
lowing remains, at once give brandy (or any other 
spirit) in u'arra water. J)o not alter the recumbent posi- 
tion of the bodi/. Apply warmth either in bed or bath, 
and in extreme cases use artifleial respiration ; in short, 
proceed in the same way as if the patient were being 
recovered from drowning. 

After a short time, if the remedies ha\e been 
promptly applied, the heart resumes its functions, the 
skin its heat, ami tlie brain its vital sensibility. It is 
now that the skill and attention pf‘ the su^gepn are 
eminently required; for the too rapid react^iuia of 
system often produces dangerous inflarntpi^tipp, 'To pre- 
vent this justly dreaded evil, perfect rest, absencie of 
stimuli, abstemious diet, and medicinal remedies, are 
required. Should tliesO fail, tlieu, but not before^ is 
bleeding to 1)6 employed. 

The pneral roTes then tp be borne in mind respect- 
ing accidents, in orto to make ourselves useful at the 
moment of ^ijihgor, au*e— Ut,. That in all accidents, the 
first symptoms of depression, and consequently 

stimuli are required. 2*/, That all unnecessary motion, 
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particularly raising the patient from the recumbent 
position, is to be avoided.* 

The only case of accident Of accident it can be called) 
opposed to such treatment is that of apoplexy. Here, 
however, the wdiole train of symptoms is entirely oppo- 
site, and cannot be mistaken for those above-described. 
The face is suffused and tinged with purple blood, the 
heart beats more strongly than in healtli, and the heat 
of the body is increased rather than diminished — such 
symptoms are evident proofs of the necessity of blood- 
letting. In such cases raise tlie body to tlie sitting 
posture, to lessen the voluma of blood thrown to the 
brain ; lay bare the throat, to remove any obstruction 
to the return of blood from the brain ; and pour cold 
water on the bead in a high and continuous stream, until 
medical assistance arrives. 

RAlMBLma REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 

[Two papers under tlds imTrie, drawn up by JUrs John Hallim- 
tyne, appeared in Iho Journal last year. At 1;lio rei|uont of some 
frieiidfi, she 1ms been indiieod to draw upon her incinory for the 
niaterialb of one tnore paper oti the same theme.] 

It is now forty years since my first introduction to Sir 
W alter Scott. I must ever remember with some degree 
. of shame rny conduct on that occasion. Young, half 
spoilt by flatter}', and newly married, I resolved, when 
I heard Mr Scott spoken of as a great lion, to let 
liirn see tliat Iiis^oar, mane, and claws, had no terrors 
for mo. According]}', when lie addressed me at table, 
asking me to drink wine witJi him, or to sing, I affected 
not to hcjfr him, or gaye him only very laconic answers. 

I It would not be worth wliilc to tell this tale to my own 
■ discredit, were it not to add that Scott, instead of taking 
I offeuce, so won me by his kind and polite behaviour, 
that, ere an lioiu' hud elapsed, I was heartily a.sliamcd 
of my folly. Here was the nobleness of the true lion 
indeed. 

Of Sir WfUter’s many legendary stories, 1 chance at 
this moment to remember one which he used to relate 
with a considerable mixture of (ornic effect. I shall 
transcribe it as correctly as my memory will permit ; 
but the reader will of amrse understand that the rich 
unpremeditated grace of his manner is beyond recall. 
‘During tlio height of the border feuds, when every 
petty chieftain held despotic B>vay, and had the power of 
life and deatli over his vassals or dependents, it was no 
unusual thing for a culprit, on very slight offence, to 
he ordered out for execution on the nearest tree or pole 
which liappened to present itself, with short time al- 
io vred for shrift. The grim guardian, or castellan, of 
tiie.se border fastnesses was sometimes a nobleman of 
higli rank ; at otliers, some petty upstart laird. I'hese 
wardens of the marches, under the reign of Elizabeth 
and her succe.ssor James I., couching in their dark and 
gloomy dens, like giants of romance, were the terror of 
evil-doers. Each had to secure himself in his strong- 
hold as best he might; and w'as comiielled to have a 
body of soldiers ready at a moment’s call, armed cap- 
a-pie, who kept constantly on the look-out. 'fhe ap- 
proach to these dens was perilous in the extreme. A 
cork-screw staircase, dark as pitch, and almost perpen- 
dicular, allowing but one person to ascend at a time, 
and guarded by strong double iron doors, the o^)ening 
and shutting of which sounded like thunder, ded to the 
apartment of the governor ; one of whom, a small land- 
holder or laird, being notorious for the way he used his 
“ teef authority,” Vras on one occasion inlbrined that a 
had been caught in the very act of bagging the 

* the blood, although a living fluid, is governed by iho lawsof 
motion of fluids in general. It therefore flows more freely In a 
horuontal thim an upright ppsition. Where beroorrhage has oc- 
curred, or whenever great debility te present, this is a iioint of the 
greatest importanoo to attend to. The heart may retain sufllcient 
power tq smd the blood to the brain in the recumbent, although 
not in tho eroot posiUoh ; and, oonsequmtiy, many a person in 
these <dromnstan(^s, in attemj^ing to rise up in bed, has sunk 
back lifeless on the piUow. 


whole of his hcSiour’s poultry — cocks, h^hs, turkeys, 
ducks, and all, not even sparing tlie old docker herself ! 
The fate of the culprit w^as very speedily decided ; he 
was sentenced A be confined in a dark cell, till his ho- 
nour had arrayed himself in his robes of authority, when 
forthwith he was to be hanged on a tree in the courtyard 
of the castle. The governor, having descended from his 
tower of strength, and being surrounded by a body of 
soldiers armed to the teeth, appointed on(» of them to 
the ofltcG of executioner. The door of the cell being now 
unlocked, the prisoner ivus called by name, and com- 
m.aiuled to come forth and receive tlie punishment he so 
justly merited. By this time the story of liiw captivity 
and consequent death-doom had spread, and the castle 
was surrounded by a dense crowd, all pi;epared to at- 
tempt a rescue. After repeated orders to eorne forth, 
the prisoner still refused to leave his hiiHiig-pla<;e. At 
last his hopii^y, Kr'^ing all patience, cotninanded the exe- 
cutioner lb ef mree obedience. “ Hoot, nmn,” cricfl 
that grim officer, “come awa, noo; conic oot, and be 
hangit, and diiina anger the laird, ye fashions deevil 
that ye are!” at the same time dragging ont the un- 
fortunate culprit into the courtyard. “Will I?” an- 
swered he ; “ wlia’Il be the gowk* then ?” and quick as 
lightning bursting from the 8oldi(?r’s iron grasp, with 
one cat-iike spring and a “hooh!” he cleared a low un- 
protected part of tlie rampart 'wall, and fell unhurt 
into the arms of his compaiiicKis below, who, witVi a 
tremendous sliout, whicli seemed to sliake the lion’s 
den to the very foundation, cheered him on his escape; 
while he, doubling and winding like a hare before the 
hounds, w’as soon out of reach of his pursuer.^.’ 

Besides liis story-telling manner, he had another quite 
distinct, in which lie was accustomed to utter any 
snatch of poetry in whicli he felt deeply interested, such 
as a ver.se of a Ikirder ballad, or a simple but toiujhing 
popular rhyme. I can never forget the awe-striking 
solemnity with which he pronounced an elegiac stanza 
inscribed on a tombstone in Melrose Abbey : — 

‘ Earth walkoth on tlu^ earth 

Cii littering like gold, • 

Earth goeth to tlio earth 
Sooner than it wold. 

EartJi bnildetii on the earth 
ralaooH and towers,* 

Earth sayeth to the eart h 
All shall bo oiirh.' 

The astonishing liicility, rapidity', and carelessness 
with whicli he wrote for the jiress, is not the least re- 
markable feature in the history of his works. He never 
revised them, and I believe never saw them after they 
were sent to the printing-office. This recalls to my 
mind an anecdote in whicli Mr James Ballantyne was 
concerned. Saving that the manner was a little too 
theatrical, James's readings from English books, and 
particularly from poetry, were singmlarly delightful. 

His voice was sonorous, his articulation clear and dis- 
tinct, his mode of utteram^e correct, and his ear musi- 
cal. Entering the library one forenoon, I found Mr 
Ballantyne reading.* ‘ Hermione,’ said he, ‘listen to these 
lines ; can anything be liner ?’ He then read from a 
poem very jiopular at the time ; but we had not been 
many minutes thus engaged when Mr Scott joined ue, 
and insisted that Mr Ballantyne sliould continue td 
read. ‘Never mind, James, who your author is, 
wliat may bo ymur suBject — go on, go on,* Withodir H 
allowing him to perceive it, I managed to 'watch 
Minstrel’s countenance narrowly as Mr BalXuntyne con^ 
tinned to read. He, at the first few Unes, nbdded jiis * 
head in approbation; then, ‘Very good, very good in- 1 
deed! — charming !— powerful ! ’ I soon bow tliat the 
upper lip began to elongate, and even to tremble ; then 
a tear started into the small gray eye; He was soon 
quite overpowered, not only beauty of the 

composition, but with the (farming manner in which 
Mr Ballantyne read it ; and Snatching up his staffi, he 
strode across the room, and looking over the reader’s 

— ik ^ • ■' 

4^ Lttsrally cuokoo,t^ti^^ 
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shouldt!!*, discovered, to liis manifest diJscomflture, that 
it was tJie Lay of the Last Minstrel. He indignantly 
(lashed tl)c ofiendlng tear from his eye, uttered an iin- 
]>atieiit ‘ Pshaw !’ and exclaimed, ‘ God £elp me, James, 
I am losing ray memory ! ’ The same thing happened 
siibseciuently as my husband read some pages in his 
hearing from one of the novels — I have forgotten which 
— but I well remember that he never appeared to be 
flattered on such occasions, but, on the contrary, evinced 
great impatience. 

liCt me here record an instance of his benevolence. 
One day, at a very numerous and rather ceremonious 
dinner-party at my own table, there was a scarcity of 
spoons; and what added in no trifling degree to tlie 
awkwardness of the circumstance, just at the precise 
moment when* one servant was handing tliem to another 
behind the dining-room door, for the T)iirpose of washing 
them, there occurred a most determined paus(i in the 
I conversation. Nothing could have been more completely 
1 mal-apropos — for the silem^e W’as so i)rofound, that no 
I sound was to be heard save the whispering of the ser- 
! vants and the wasliing of the spoons. At last my lius- 
I hand drank, ‘ Itelief to all in distress,’ which broke the 
; spell, and set us all a- laughing, whik^ Mr James Ballan- 
! tyne, who had an apt quotation from his favourite 
j author Shakspeare ready on all emergencies, called out 
to me, in his sonorous tones — 

‘ My lord, my Jor<l, niettinks you’d span’ youj- sjioons ! ' 

‘ Not I, indeed, my lord,* responded I, ‘ for I have none 
to spared 

‘ A hit — a very palpable hit,’ answered Mr Eallan- 
tyne. 

I * Not amiss,’ observed Sir Walter, nodding his head 
■ gently from side to side, as was his maimer on some 
i particular occasions ; but shortly afterw'ards I observed 
I that he became silent and abstracted, appeared to be 
I ruminating, drew down the upper lip to an umisnal 
length — a (diange seemed to have come over liim, and 
it was some time before he v^as altogether himself 
again. O’hs following day, a parcel addressed to myself, 
in Sir Walter’s well-known hand, was presented to me, 
containing a dozen of the Jiandsomest table-spoons 
which could be procufcd in Edinbuigb. 

The stories told by Mr Creech the bookseller, some 
of which lately appeared in tljc Journal, were much 
roUshed by Scott, whom I have often seen laughing at 
tliem till the tears ran over his cheeks. Alas that 
those days of boundlc:.ss jocundity, when 1 lived in 
an atmosphere of merry whim and tale, and daily 
siiw the ablest men of my time in their moments of 
highest excitation, shoukl he gone iKJver to return! 
Creech’s droll anecdotes were a source of never-ending 
amusement ; for tliough he told them frequently, they 
never were quite the same thing. Every repetition 
brought out something new', and each new feature wuis 
invariably an improvement, Scott never failed to have 
something to add as a sort of rebound to all other 
people’s stories. Tor example, Crdech one day threw 
us all into fits with an account of a minister in a north- 
country parish, who had so grievously oflended his 
flock, that with one consent they rose upon him, drove 
him from his pulpit with a storm of cutty stools, kicked 
him out of the church,* and finally thrashed the precentor 
also — most unheard-of conduct surely: yet imme- 
diately after the tale was concluded, we heard Scott 
saying in a slow and infinitely whimsical voice : — 

Oh what a toon, wliat a terrible toon, 

Oh what a toon was that o’ Dunkeld ! 

They’vtj liangit the minister, rlro(!»no(l tho preoentor, 
l)ung down the steeple, and dnioken the boll t 

! 1 ^ow not where he got the lines ; but their effect at 
;v 1 , ; the moment was overpowering. 

I now conclude tliis truly rambling paper with 
Sr W of Creech, which used to be a prime fa- 

our circle. *In my young days,’ sai^ he, 

‘ ^ ^ old gentleman, proprietor of an estate 

who, besides b^g a man of consider- 


able classical taste, was an antiquary, and, having in 
early youth travelled on the Continent, was a proficient 
in the Erench and Italian languages. He was a fine 
body on the wliole, but passionate to a great degree, and 
extremely irritable on certain points. He was in the 
habit of giving fine French and Italian names to almost 
everything he possessed ; and in order to put him into a 
tempest of rage, it was only necessary to make a mis- 
take, and mispronounce the name of anything. His 
mansion, for instance, he called Bdla lietira. Part of 
an old dilapidated church wall wliicli he had enclosed 
within his grounds, whicii was in view of the house, 
and which he had taken infinite pains to cover with | 
ivy and other (‘reepiug plants, he was pleased to de- I 
nominate VlCglise de Marie. He was indefatigable in | 
his exertions to drill the servants and country folks into ; 
a ])roj)er mode of pronunciation — with what success ! 
may easily* be imagined ; but being a most severe dis- i 
ciplinarian, he enforced obedience by dint of a good stout 
oaken cudgel, which he always carried about with him | 
for the express purpose of initiating the clowns and ! 
clodhoppers into a classical and correct mode of speech. 
Strolhng about his own grounds one day, he encountered : 
a young man, the son of a small farmer in the neigh- I 
hourhood, and being curious to discover by what bar- ;j 
barons niclcnamc his mansion and the ivy-towers would 
he distill guislied, affecting to be a stranger to the 
locality, he asked the young man the name of that ruin, 
pointing to the church wall — “ What’s the name of tJiat j 
ruinous church, my man ? can you Mnform me wliat i 
they call it ?” “ Is’t yon bit auld gray-stamt dyke yonder, 
wi’ the dockens grown owre the tap o’t ? Ou ay»(8crateh- i 
iiig his head, by way of refreshing his memory) ; tliey 
ca’ that Lcijs-mpdeari/, I’m thinking.” “Legs-niy- 
whatty, ye stupid doimert idiot?” raising Ins oaken 
cudgei, fiourisliing it furiously, and making an etibrt : 
to chase and chastise the delinquent, wlio onl}^ escaped 
a sound thrashing by taking to his heels. The old 
gentleman had barely got time to breatlie and recover , 
a little from his excitement, wlien he was accosted | 
by a countryman bearing a basket on his arm, who, | 
very respectfully touching his hat, asked him to fiirect , 
him to Bidiiowtery. “ Bullwhatcry, ye fool ?” exclaimed i 
the laird in a fury ; and flourishing the cudgel in a i j 
very hostile manner — “ I’ll Bullrowtcry ye ; can ye no 
give things their proper names, man, and say Bella : 
lietira f’ “Deed no,” was the answer; “I’m no just i 
sae daft’s a’ that— I ne'er fas’a my thoomb wi’ ony sic : 
havers ; Bullrowtcry 's as guid common sense as BeUf/- 
rowtery every bit and crumb : there’s sax o’ the tain, 
and half a dozen o’ the tother ; and ye’d far better gang | 
hame and curl your wig, than rin after folk to lounder ' 
them because they canna spealc nonsense.” Wliich logic 
made so deep an impression on the wortliy old gentle- j 
rnan, that from that hour he resolved to lay aside his ! 
cudgel in some snug corner, and trouble his head no 
more about orthoepical blunders.’ 


COMrETlTION IN GAS AND AVATER j 
CX)MPANIES. 

In the evidence taken before the Commissioners of In- ! 
quiry into the State of Large Towns and Populous Dis- 
tricts, Mr Hawksley, engineer of the Nottingham water- 
works, Bti^s an opinion which goes counter in some de^ ; 
gree to common prejudices, and will strike most persons 
as novel, but is nevertheless, we are persuaded, worthy ; 
of attention. Speaking of gas-works for small towns, i 
where the expense of an act of parliament cannot be i 
afforded, he states that, often when such works have , 
been oommenced, and are doing well, competitors step ! 
in and ruin the prospects of tho original adventurers. 
Hence there is a reluctance to invest money in such i 
works, without ah act protecting from competition. 
Being asked what is the operation of this introdnetion 
of a second company, Mr Hawksley answers Usually 
injurious to the interests of the proprietors and of the 
public. Two capitals become invested ; two sources of 
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wear and tear are created ; tw'o minagements, and two 
complete sets of officers must be maintained ; two causes 
of loss and leakage are establislied ; for all which the pub- 
lic must and do ultimately pay, as well as for the enor- 
mously expensive conflict to obtain tlic act of parliament, 
and for the rivalry and strife of several subsetpient years. 
It may be mentioned that in some districts of London, 

I three, four, or live companies have pipes, and are occu- 
pied in performing the service which might be quite as 
effectually rendered by one, and perhaps by that one, 
under proper supervision, at half the cost of the present 
supply. I'liese companies Seldom continne in active. 
competition for long periods. Einding the comxxjtition 
rninous, tlicy eoah^see openly, or enter into a private mi- 
dersta, Tiding, hy whicli the public are deprived of the 
I benefits of tlie supposed competition. The charges are 
I either increased, or remain lixed much above those at 
j wliich a single company would willingly supply. It 
j may bo affirmed that tlic metropolis might, under proper 
!j arrangements, he eflieicntly suppled with ga.s at fis. jier 
I thousand feet, instead of at the 8s. or tis. now charged ; 

I and yet the companies are in general ill remunerated 
I for the capital tlioy liave invested and tlie ri.sk they 
' have encountered ; and tliis evil arises solely from the 
I* great amount of capital bronglit into the fiehl to cncou- 
!| rage com petit ion, and to satisfy the complaints against 
I a monopoly wdiich exists only in eon.sequence of the 
|i omission of parliament to subject single companies to a 
j! supervising authority, eonijKdent to afford an equal pro- 
jl tcction to the intf-rests of the jiublic and of such com- 
I panics.’ Actyially, at Manchester, wdiere there is but 
I one gas-\TOrk (one under the management of the public), 
i: the charge for gas j)5r 1000 cubic feet i.s .'is. iid. }n 
.Liverpool, whore tin TCMire two companies, the jiriec is 
I (is, 2d. Yet uotw'itlistiinding the h'wer price, and a 
I small<u' ina;nufaeture, Manchester has been enabled to 
I a)vply tn the im]vrovement r/t tlie town, and in increase 
of assets, as inueli as the two 10 jicr cent, dividends of 
i the liiverpool oonipanie.'^: — ‘thus sliowing lliat two com- 
■; p*..nie.s will cost tlie public more than 20 per eent. more 
than one company.’ 

Mr liawksley states that there is the same inapiiro- 
I priateness in rival companies of all other kinds work- 
1 iug with a superfluous capital. ‘ Hecond companies,’ 
he thinks, ‘would l)c wdioll}' unncecssary, but for ori- 
ginal defects in tlie system of legislation. In nearly all 
I eases, the objects souglit to be obtained by the intro- 
i duction of rival companies w^ould be inffnitelj'^ better 
I obtamed throngh the agency of an autliority instituted 
1 ■ ffir the double piirimse of enforcing the compliance of 
j i the original coniijanies w'ith the provisions of the acts 
jl under which they are established, and of protecting 
them from the aggressions of interested parties, and of 
ji capitalists stiTnulated to the conllict by the liojie of 
I pecuniary gain. For example, in the case of Liverpool, 

I there arc two capitals employed in supplying the towui 
I with w'ater on the old system. I belit^ve it w^ould be 
i found that one of these companies could, wdth hut small 
j additions to its means^ supply the wdiole of the wuiter 
I requireii for public purposes, had there been any autho- 
rity to interfere and adjust equitably the additional 
charge to be made for the extended supply. .But the 
naual mode of intervention was in this case resorted to. 
A third capital of L. 100,000 lias been introduced to 
effect purposes which might have btx?n olstained at 
probably oiie-third the expense. This additional capital 
has been raised for the attainment of a nearly single 
object, namely, the extinction of fire, and will entail a 
^lasting tax* and an annual expenditure of large amount 
ui)on the inhabitants.'* For a further illustration of the 
principle, Mr Haw^ksley adduces the case of the city of 
Glasgow, in respect to its gas-works. ‘ That city was 
supplied by one company, which, as its consumption of 
gas and its works extended, went on reducing its charges. 
The quality of its gas was proved and admitted to be 
excellent, the px^ioe very reasonable, and the manufac- 
turing power more than sufficient. But its supposed 
prosperity excited tbe cupidity of body of spe- 
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culators, who, hf)ping that they might share the ex- ] 
tending field of supply, made appli(;iition lor a private 
act. The dimiiii.shcd and diminishing price was incon- 
trovertible; but* lie company had refused to supply con- 
sumers during the day. on the ground that the expense 
of a day-supply to the tew consumers requiring it, would, 
from the leakage of the extensive system of pipes to 
be kept charged for that purpose, be wdioUy dispro- 
I)ortionate to the return, q'his, along witli otlier minor 
allegations, w'as thought to justily the resolution that 
the preamble of the lull was proved, and that a further 
supply to the city ^vas needed. Now the conseqiievjce 
W'as this, flial: a further <‘apital of L.l 00,000, or more, 
has been driven into a field where it is aJmo.st entirely 
superfluous. Tlu^ iutere.st of jdl this cajutal must and 
W'Ul be eharged on tlie public w itliin the ^ield where it 
is obtruded. Bj- the intioduetiun of this ot:her eompany, 
the cost ol'jlilfe gas will be ineri'asf'd or kV*pt np at least 
Is. 8d, per 1000 cubie feed, even {dtho\igh tlje consump- 
tion of gas should increase so iiviich us 00 per cent. 
This will of e-OLiiso (‘institute a pcrnianeut tax in 
whatever form it may arise.’ • 

Tluj principle concerned in these cases is, we believe, 
full}'^ cstaldished in jiolitical economy; further illnstra- * 
tions of it may be found in a paper entitled ‘Gornpe- i 
tition,’ in the eleventh volume of tiiis .Journal. And j 
practically, w'c have no doubt it would be adviuitageouB 
to tlie public to have water and gas supplied in all in- 
stances by one eompany, if proper provisions could be 
made to insTire to tlie community tlic benefit of any 
improv’ement in tlie eoinpany’s circumstances beyond 
a. certain moderate rate of profit. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL JJFE. i 

At the conclusion of the legend of Claude; de Verre in 
a late number, a similar English story of personation 
was promised. This story we )n’()ceed to relate, only 
premising that the materials are supplied to us by one 
of tlie parties who suffered from the imposition. We 
need scarcely remark what a curious light tueli anec- 
dotes throw upon the liability of the mind to be deceived 
by those inlets to all its ideas — the senses. 

Our informant, Geoffrey Randidl, is, it a.pp(?ars, the 
elde.st son of a hard-working and industrious man, who I 
li.'is been for many years the carrier from the village of j 
CJied worth to the town of Cirencester, and wl lo sue- | 
needed in bringing uji witli credit a family of eiglit chil- I 
dren, four of whom were sons. 

In 1828 John Randell, the youngest of fJiis family, 
being then sixteen years of age, jirociircMl the situation 
of letter boy in the family of ISir W. B. Guise of R(?iid- 
combe Park, which is situated about three miles fVom 
died worth, his native place. Here he remained for 
two veai'vS, and during his servitude was remarked for 
being of a sorncvvlmt reserved and eccentric disposition. 
One Sunday morning, in April 18'll, Geoffi'cy Randell 
was crossing tlie marlcct-place of Cirencester, on hia 
way to church, wiron lie met one of the servants from 
Ilcndcombe Park, who to his surprise had been des- 
patched fortl)^ letters instead of his brother. From this 
person he learnt the afflicting intelligence that John had 
suddenly disappeared the day before, and no one knew 
w'hither he had gone. .Geotfrey instantly repaired to 
Rendcombe to obtain .such information respecting his 
brother’s fiight as might, he hoped, lead to a discovery 
of the route he had taken. Nothing satisfactory, how- 
ever, could he learned, and all subsequent inquiry was 
equally fruitless. Days, weeks, months passed away, and 
no tidings of John Randell were received. At length 
it was supposed that he had gone to America, as he had 
often expressed a wish to do so, for many persons w'cre 
at that time emigrating. So strong was this belief in 
the family, that from every person who was known to 
bo going to the new world, a premise was exacJted that 
they v'ould seek out the lost young man, and if they 
found liim, communici^te by letter with his brother or 
parents. In the autuinn of the same year GcoflQrey 
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BftiifleJJ Ijfwi occasion to go to the Iste of Wight, and 
actually made a point of visiting all the American 
rnorchantmen in Portsmouth harbour| in the hope of 
finding his brother amongst their crewl ; but his search 
was in vain. 

Years passed away, and no tidings having been re- 
ceived, less pleasing conjectures were formed as to the 
fate of John Kandell. In the meantime the rest of the 
family were dispersed, being called aw'ay from their 
native place by their various avocations. Sophia, the 
eldest sister, filled a situation first at Ilenley-on-Thames, 
and next at Hurst iu Berkshire. Elizabeth, another 
sister, lived at Gosport, near l*ortsmoutli. These, with 
Geoffrey, were the immediate and chief actors in the 
story ; for Amy, the youngest sister, and the brothers 
Moses and Alfred, were so situated as to be out of the 
reach of the deception practised on the other relations. 

The scene the continuation of this true story is laid 
i at Hurst. Sophia Kandell had made the acquaintance 
of a young man named Holloway, a blacksmith — an 
acquaintance which ended some time afterwards in 
matrimony. One evening in April 1836, exactly five 
years after John Kandell's disappearance, Holloway, 

I . being in a public-house at Hurst, was forcibly struck 
! by the likeness which the features of a stranger who 
was in the room bore to those of his intended, Sopliia 
Kandell. Having heard about her lost brother, he im- 
mediately asked the m»n if liis name w'cre Kandell, and 
if he did not come f roni the neighhourliood of Cirencester ? 
The stranger replied in the negative, adding, tliat his 
name was James Ilaiiis, and that he was a native of 
Warwickshire. This did not satisfy Holloway, who, on 
pressing him more closely, got the stranger to admit 
that he knew something of Gloucestershire. When 
other questions w'ere put, be prevaricated, and young 
' Holloway was much strengthened iu his conviction 

J that the man w'as John Kandell To imvke sure, how- 
I ever, he made an appointment to meet him on the 
following evening, and in the morning told his father 
what bad happened, desiring him to go to the house and 
see the stranger. Tins Mr Holloway senior did, and 

1 declared on his return that ‘ he would swear it was 
: Sophia’s brother, if he were among a th >U8and peo])le.’ 

The appointment at pight was duly kept, hut for some 

1 time the stranger refused to satisfy young Iloilo way’s 
inquiries. It happened, liowever (whether by accident 
or dGsign, is not nieiitioued), that the landlady, in setting 
out his supper, placed the knife on the left-hand side, 
upon which ho exclaimed, ‘ I will have my supper, but 

J am not left-handed.’ Holloway caught at tliis, and re- 
i torted, ‘ No, but you know your sister Sophia is ! ’ 

^ Upon this the man said that it was useless to deny it 
: any longer : he was her brother. 

1 At this announcement young Holloway bestowed every 

' proper mark of regard upon his new friend, and insisted 
on Ills becoming his guest in his father’s house, whither 
they both retired. The next day the lover set out for a 
neighbouring village, wheib Sophia Kandell was stay- 
ing, to communicate the news to hc^. Having done his 
best to prepare her for the interview, he accompanied 
her to his father’s house. Here she. was^ introduced to 
one whom she supposed to be her long-lost brother. The 
scene was affecting, for the young man wx^pt, and de- 
clared lie fully repented of the past, while the young 
woman--being completely deceived by the appearance 
and manner of the youth — was so much agitated that 
she swooned. When she had sufficiently recovered, she 
wrote to her brother, Geoffrey, and the contents of that 
letter will show use the deceiver made of the 

i facts be had W m conversatidn from Holloway 

and Sophia Rahl|(|®ncernmg the individual he pre- 
tended to be. is dated Hurst, April 19, 1836. 

‘ You iirill fl<^p||&lieye, ivheh you see ih© contents of 
deaf and Ibng-lost brother was lost 
and is alive a^atii. My deaf father 

1 1 beg ypu wrill all xnsike ^durselves happy 

been doing very Veil evef since heidx 
W atart was to Hendon, and there he en- 

i 

gaged himself to a Ihitcher, where he continued nearly 
twelve months, and for a long time he lias been witli a ! 
horse-dealer. He has been something of everything, 
and he just got into a good place with n travelling 
family, but unfortunately was put into a damp bed, by 
wdiich he took a violent cold, and was obliged to leave 
his service, as the family were going to France ; and as 
the Almight}^ had so ordered it, they happened to be 
staying at Hurst TThen he was taken ill, but thank God 
he was taken good care of. His master paid him a 
month’s wages and his doctor’s bill, and provided 
him with everything ho Wanted. I think they behaved 
very well to him indeed. We have no one to thank 
for finding him but the blacksmith, whom I have 
sometimes before mentioned in my letters. I have 
always told you I had found a father and mother at 
Hurst, and now you have all every reason to join with 
me in your prayers for them, as they have now acted as 
a father and mother to our dear brother, as well as to me.’ 
After detailing the ctrcumstance of the accidental meet- 
ing of young Holloway and her supposed brother in 
the publiohouse, she jiroceeds : — ‘ The first words poor 
John spoke to me was to ask for his dear father and 
mother, and then all of you. He sends his kindest Jove 
to you all. He is heartily sorry for what he has done, 
and begs you will all forgive liim. He would have c©me 
home, but was obliged to goto l.*ondonto meet a genllc- 
nian to wliom he was hoping to be engaged as servant. 

1 would tell you more, but my time now will not per- 
mit. I am sure you will all make ^ourselves happy 
now: and now, dear brother, jiray let# this letter go 
home as soon as possible, and write to me tis soon as 
you can, as John is very anxiouS'to hear from you all, 
and to kriOM^ what is said about his being found, as I 
shall write to him in London. He has faithfully pro- 
mised to Avrite to me every two or three inontlis, whieh 
will be a gr-eat comfort to us all. 1 cannot write more 
now, but will send all the particulars when I write again. 
Excuse my bad writing, as my hand shakes with joy. 

I am happy to say John has got comfortable lodgings in 
London, wiiich he has made his homo ever since ho left 
m(>. — ^^From your overjoyed sister, • Sophia Kandeiu..’ 

It w'as not true that the false John Kandell had 
departed for London. He had induced the young wo- 
man to say so on some plausible plea, but in reality 
to avoid meeting Geoffrey at too early a stage of his 
deception, lest lie sliould at once be discovered ; for lie 
had good reason to suppose that the elder Kandell would 
have posted off to Hurst iminediately to meet his lost 
brother. His great object now Avas to find out what rela- 
tions he should lay claim to, and other circumstances con- 
nected with the family. This he managed to do, first, 
by conversations with Sophia and Hollowa 5 % and next 
by going to the post-office (at Twyford) and obtain- ! 
ing possession of the answers to her letter. These ! 
he opened, read, re -sealed, and delivered, owning j 
laughingly to ivhat he had done, and saying he was ! 
anxious to know the feelings of his family towards him. ! 
He remained several days at Hurst, hospitably enter- 1 
tained, Sophia and Mrs Holloway (the young black- 
smith’s mother) providing him at their joint expense with 
several new shirts and other articles of clothing. Hear- 
ing, however, that Geoffrey Kandell was really on his 
way to meet him, the impostor set off to London; and 
not the l^st singular circumstance in this little romance 
is, that Geoffrey Kandell arrived only one hour after he 
had taken his departure. Having learnt every particular 
from his sister, Kandell proceeded to the metropolis, but 
only ascertained that his supposed brother bore a very 
bad character. In spite of every exertion, ^ he did not 
! meet with the young man, and returned to Cirencester 
without accomplishing the object of liis journey, 
i Nearly two years elapsed, and nothing more was 
heard;of the pretended John Kandell ; but on the 30th 
of Dc^il^r 1837 a letter was sent to Sophia, scmwled 
on three dirty pieces of paper. It was penned in North- 
ampton jail, where the writer was confined under sen- 
tence of seven years’ transportation. The Northampton 
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Herald, of December 30, 1837, coiTtained the following 
under the Northampton Borough Sessions’ Report 
‘ John Bryan [an alias adopted by the impostor] pleaded 
guilty to the cliargc of stealing a watch, value twelve 
shillings, and a pair of boots, from a room at the Cross- 
Keys Inn, the property cf the ostler. The prisoner had 
also been previously convicted for stealing several articles 
of wearing apparel from a stable at Leamington — seven 
years’ transportation.’ The epistle ran thus : — * John 
Randell to my sister Sophia — Little did I think of writ- 
ing such a letter to you as this, dear sister ; I hope it 
will find yoti, father and motiier, brothers and sisters, 
and all my friends well, as it leaves me as comfortable as 
you can expect. Dear sister, I was taken on the second 
of October, arid have been laying here in great distress 
ever since. Dear sister, this is the third time I have 
wrote to 3^ou, and received no answer. Dear sister, I 
hope you and my brothers w'ill be friends to hie at this 
time, as I am in great distress, and am sorry that, 
through my bad conduct, I am transported for seven 
years. Dear sister, I should be happy to see my brother 
JeircTy, but they will not admit any one to see me. 
Dear sister, I hope you and iny breather will take it into j 
consideration, and I hope you will not fret yourselves 
more than you can help. Dear brother and sister, I 
hope you will forgive me for all tliat is past, and be a 
friend to mein this distressing case; and 1 hope yon 
will send me some money, and ask my brother Jefiery 
if he has g(jt a greatcoat to send me whilst I am here, 
and when 1 leave?! will write to you again. Dear sister, 

I hope you will return me an answer as soon as possible, 
and graatk the favours which I ask you for. Dear sister, 

I hope yon will exeusyj this writing, as it is unbeknown 
to our Governor ; wo are obliged to make what shift wc 
can. Dear sister, direct your letters to me for John Brion, 
County Gaol, Nortliarapton, as I did not like to make 
use of niy om'u nt' inc. Kcmember me to all inquiring 
friends : so 1 renu'.in j'oura, John Randell ; and though 
T have been absent in body, I have always been present 
in mind. Dear sister, do not make use of my name in 
your letter, as there is no one who knows it in this 
placcf. Be careful what you Avrite in your letter, as the 
governor reads all letters that come in. I hope you will 
return me an ansAver as soon as possible. I am in A\'ant 
of a little money.’ This letter was enclosed to Geoffrey ; 
and he wrote to the convict, who, in his reply (evidently 
the composition of a more skilled hand than the former 
scrawl), said, amongst other things, ‘ A combination of 
unfortunate circumstances has led me rapidly into that 
career of misconduct Avliich now places me in the 
greatest wretchedness. Had 1 the good fortune to have 
met you in Berks, I should not be as I am now ; I was 
not then tainted with the propensities to crime A^diich 
have brouglit me to this deplorable condition. After I 
arrived in London, the gentleman I was with in Berks 
behaved very kind to me, and wished me to return to 
my friends at Cirencester. After I stated my case to 
him, he exon offered to pay iny coach lure to Ciren- 
cester ; but having left you, my dear brother, under 
such unpleasant circumstances, I could not be prevailed 
upon tq return. If you send me a greatcoat, you can 
make a parcel of it, and also a neck handkerchief, with 
a pair of worsted stockings, and a trifle of money, if you 
can, as I am utterly destitute. You can make them in a 
parcel, and take them to the coach-office, where you can 
book them for Northampton, and direct to tTohn Ran- 
dell, County Gaol; Northampton. So, dear brother, with 
the deepest contrition and sorrow for the trouble Lgive 
you, believe me> your ever afiectionate, but unfortunate, 
’brother, John Ranu^ll. 

* Give my love to my father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, my uncles and aunts, and all inquiring friends.’ 

Upon the receipt of this, Geoffrey sent a greatcoat, 
with several other articles of clothing, some useful books, 
two poundsten shUlings in money, and ‘ some apples from 
ChedwortWirom a tree my brother himself had planted 
when a boy,’ Shortly afterwards, the convict re* 
moved to Portsmouth, and put oh board the Jjeviathan 


hulk, and Geofffey Randell determined to go and 
him fur the first time. We give an account of this in- 
tervicA^' in the author’s own words: — * My brother had 
now been abserj: nearly seA'cn years; therefore, going 
now as I did, under the full conviction that I A»"aa about 
to see him in the person of this convict, it may cease to 
be a matter of Avonder that I should not discover the 
fraud, for Avhat difiereiice t-f features I beheld, I concUided 
they were now become fixed. My feelings certainly were 
highly excited to behold a relative in so degraded a 
position. One manoeuvre I resorted to, in order to sec 
if ho remembered mo ; 1 stood and gazed intently at 
him A^dtlioiit uttering a v'ord, and Avhen he spoke to 
me, his first words were, “ Well, GcoflVey.” Thus was I 
satisfied so far that I w^as not deceived. This Avas to 
me a most painful meeting; and when I* took my de- 
parture, he sprang forward on the deck, and embraced 
mo with theJj|p)OSt seeming ufiection, and as I left the 
ship ill a boa^m put his hand through the grating of a 
windoAv, and waving it after me, bade me a parting adieu. 
1 left liini now thirty shillings, and various tirtides.’ 

Indeed, during the whole time the convict was at 
Portsmouth, he levied heaA'y contributions on the kind- 
hearted Geoflrey ; and not only on him, but on Elizalieth 
Randell, who happened to be settled at Gosport, and 
Avlio visited the impostor as often as was permitted 
by the authorities. She gave liim sevcnil sums, be- 
sides allowing him, for two years, a shilling a-week 
to enable him to procure Avliife bread, a luxury not 
included in the ordinary rations. Neither did the 
misplaced afiection of these worthy people end here. 
Geoffrey, on returning home, addressed a letter to the 
secretary of stahi for the home department (Lord John 
JIussell), praying for a mitigation of Ids imaginary 
brother’s sentence. To this application it was answered 
by his lordship’s secretary (May Ifi, 1838), that his 
lordsldp, on carefully considering the case, regretted 
‘ there Avas no sufficient ground to justify him, con- 
sistently with his public duty, in advising her majesty 
to comply with the prayer thereof.’ But the ardent 
wishes of Geoffrey Randell were not to be daunted 
by a first repulse. Since his conviction, the prisoner 
had addressed several letters to him, many of which 
contained — amidst artful solicitations for money — 
passages of apparent contrition.* Geoffrey copied and 
embodied them in a second petition for a renvission of 
the sentence ; but in vain. A third application by G. 
Randell personally af the liome office in September 1839 
met with a more faAmurablo rej)ly. He Avas told that, if 
his supposed brother conducted him.self as well as he had 
done hitherto, he would be restored to liberty in four 
years instead of seven. Early in January 1840 the con- 
vict was removed to Fly mouth, tliere to serve for the 
remainder of his shortened term. During all this time 
constant applications for money were made, and granted. 

In July 1841 G. Randell received a letter from the 
impostor, filled with the most ardent expressions of at- 
tachment, and communicating the pleasing intelligence 
that the Avriter was restored to liberty, but asking as 
usual for more cash. On the day after its receipt, 
Sophia. and Elizabeth Randell sent for Geoffrey’s pe- 
rusal letters had received, containing exactly the 
same words as that addressed to him. This looked IBte 
an endeavour to extract sums qf money from each bf 
the family Avithout the* other’s knowledge. The Icihd- 
heorted Geoffrey, after first refusing, eventually sent 
ten shillings, with directions how to travel to Fly- 
mouth to Cvirencester. Tlie day came ^ when IRahdell 
hoped to receive into Ids home a refc^^Cl^l^iitaiit 
brother. All the anxiety and expense suffered 

was to be repaid by the presence pf the lost relation; 
but a new and bitter disappointment was in store. A 
letter came to Geoffrey Randell 4^^ he 

was expecting his brother, date4 I^month Jail. The 
impostor had again ‘got intp trouble,' and wanted 
five pounds for his defence on his ‘ trial He had 
only been liberated sixteen days vheri Ire stole a 
check for IM>uad%tom the a ohip. For 
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this robbery he was sentenced to fonrfeen years’ trans- 
portation. Nor did liis crimes end here, for almost 
immediately after his condemnation he made his escax>e 
from prison, having first knocked d<wn and robbed 
his jailer. A week after, tJie ruffian was retaken at 
Liskeard in Cornwall, brought back to Blynionth, 
finally tried for the new offence at the Exeter assizes, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. Despite all this, 
he had the hardihood still to send letters to Geoffrey 
Randcll, containing solicitations for money ; ‘ but,’ says 
the latter, ‘ 1 never sent him any more. I liave likewise 
destroyed the letters, for tlie sight of them brought con- 
tinually to my mind feelings of the deepest remorse and 
regret, to think I had such a worthless relative; and, 
in fact, from that time, July 1841, until February 25, 
1843, I scarcely ever enjoyed an hour's happiness ; for 
his fate, of w-Jiich I never had the slightest doubt, 
liaimted me nfglit and day.’ Thus, more than a 3"ear 
and a half after the impostor had been sent out of tin? 
country, the Randeli family continued to believe that he 
was their brother. 

It is now necessary to relate tlie accident by which 
the delusion these worthy people iiad laboured under 
for five years was rlearecl up: — One day towards 
the close of 1842, two ^mung men, who liad known 
John Uandell in their boyish days, were walking 
through a street in Wolverliampton, Staffordsliire, 
when one of them seeing a person at o. distance, de- 
clared him to he John Kandcll. lie knew him, he 
said, by his walk, wliich was very like that of old Mr 
Randeli. His companion, on closer inspection of the 
individual pointed out, at once exclainmd, ‘ Yes, that 
is John Randeli!’ They afterwards made theniselves 
known ; and Randeli invited them home, wliere he 
introduced them to his wdfe. Upon this Mrs John 
Randeli wrote to her Jmsband’s father, and the letter 
having heen sent to Geoffrey, lie lost no time in aii- 
sweriug it, * asking,’ to use his own words, ‘ many 
questions of a family nature, wdiich I knew a stranger 
could not answer ; for I could not possibly believe 
that it could have come from my brotlier, wdiom I 
considered to have been banished for ever. To this 
letter I received a most satisfactory r ply. My next 
step was to write to prppose a meeting, either for me to 
go to Wolverhampton, or my brother to come homo. 
To the latter he acceded.’ ^The brotluTs met on the 
25th of February 1843. ‘ I confess,’ Geoffr(?y continues, 

‘ I could not satisfy myself that it was my brother until 
I had conven^ed with him on seveml tojucs; so com- 
pletely was my imagination beclouded with the thonglit 
that he was dragging out, in a far distant clime, a miser- 
able existence in hopeless captivity. It was to me and 
all my friend.9, wdieii fully pcr.suaded of my brother’s 
identity, a source of iiiifeignod joy, and, I trust, of grati- 
tude to a merciful God, to learn that ho luifi not only 
never been in disgrace, or placed in unpleasant circum- 
stances during his absence, but liad both been steady 
in his conduct and fortunate in his situation of life.’ 
After leaving Sir W. B. Guise’s in April 1831, John luid 
supported himself creditably; for seven years he had 
continued in one service near Wolverhampton, had saved 
between one and two hundred pounds, and was in a 
creditable situation when he visited his native home iu 
1843. 

It would seem surprising that John Randeli had not 
once communicated with his friends during the twelve 
years of his absence. In answer to a remark to this 
effect made by Geoffrey, he replied, ‘ that it was what he 
had long earnestly desired ; but he felt ashamed to come, 
at he had remained so long without communicating 
Tvith his friends.* The feelings of the whole family 
naiiit have been intensely gratifying, first at having 
found A long-lost son and brother, and next at find- 
ing to ^ a respectable member of society, instead 
a wretch as the impostor who had been mistaken 
^ Ibip htt ‘I have been repeatedly asked,’ says Geoffrey 
' ^ concluding his narrative, ‘ who was this 

■ W question I am utWHy unable to ans^r, 


as I have not the isemotest idea who he is, or from 
whence he came.’ 

Every one will be struck with the well-intentioned 
benevolence of each of the individuals imposed on by the 
false brother. Geoffrey never ceased to succour and assist 
him till his bad conduct would have rendered it a crime to | 
do so any longer. We cannot help pointing out that little ; 
trait of feeling (which would have softened any heart i 
but that of an utterly irreelaimable villain) which Geof- 
frey evinced in sending w'ith the first parcel of clothes 
and money ‘ some apples from Ched worth, from a tree 
my brother himself had planted when ahoy.’ In another 
place this kind-hearted person, so far from regretting 
the losses he had sushiined, says of the fellow who had 
duped him — ‘ What I did for his comfort I regret not in 
the least ; for the sacrifice of that is now much more th.au 
counterbalanced, in having discovered that my brother is 
not the outcast and degraded character 1 had considered 
him to be.’ The ready help rendered by Sophia (now 
Mrs Holloway) at the beginning of tlie imposture ; tlie 
additional comfort supplied by Elizabeth at the hulk.s — i 
all show this to bo an extremely benevolent and excel- ! 
lent family. Tlie.so considerations render tlie little j 
story of real life as atiecting as it is singular. j 


PREFACES AND ADDRESSES. 

Thk origin of prefaces involves a pleasant bit r)f antiquity, 
Nares, in ins excellent says that pro/avc w.-is long 

.a ‘familiar exclamation of welcome at dinner or other 
meal, o<piiv.alent to “miir?h good may it dq >ovi from 
w'hat liingu.'igc derived, was long uncertain ; bii^ he gives 
etymological evidence Ih.it ‘ wo lt^d it from the Norman 
romaucc hinguage.’ In a quaint old letter, we read— 

* TJius, pro/ace yc with the piofuco :* 

In ShalLsi)c;irers Henry I V, we have — 

‘ 8Avcct sir, sit— most sweet sir, sit— profaco 
and iu one of Hey wood's epigrams — 

‘ RouUev, re-id this thus ; for pref.'ico, profacc^ 

Much good may it do you!’ 

’rhiH old hosj-itablc weleoTnc of proface is forgotten at our 
fe.Hsling, but is still found ,at the threshold of hooks, ‘m- 
vitiiig ns to ti banquet for the mind. Prefaces w'ould soon 
be out. fashion, liowever, if authors nnd (M.litors could be i 
conviticf'd of the truth of the ohl proverb, tliat ‘good wine ! 
needs no bush,’ and that no apology nor reconiinendation | 
of theirs can give character to tluj dishes they h.-ive pro- 
pared, unless these possess the merit of j)]casing tlie taste 
and gratilying the appetite. Many authors find it exceed- ! 
ingly difficult to waiti? a good preface to tlicir owm books ; i 
wliile some few have boon celebrated for their sldl) in this j 
spccic.s of composition. Dr Johnson w rote t he preface to 
Dodsley’s Precep/or, and to various otlicr works. 

The jirefaees of old books arc remark.ably quaint and 
amusing, and generally written in an oil- hand careless j 
style. An .ancient almanac in the llarleian Collection | 
has the following preface : To all rcho hny Almanacks. \ 
Gentlemen ; a good New year to ye: and 1 believe you I 
wish the liko to us too, for that is hut manners ; but this | 
is not all 1 have to say to ye. Do you tliink these sheets ■ 
were iwinted for nothing ? No: the bookseller swears that ' 
if he thoiiglit you would not have bought urn, ho would 
never have published urn : and he swears further,* that if 
you dont buy um now, ho will never print um again. 
Thus, you see, 'tis in your powiT either to v(^x or please 
him. Do which you will, and so farcw'cll.’ Geoffrey Whit- 
ney, in offoring Ids delightful Emblems (l^St;), says, ‘ Trust- 
ing that iny good-wdll shall l>e waiglied as well as the 
work, and that a pearlc Bhall not be looked for in a poor 
man’s purse, I submit my doings herein to your censures,’ 

In a poetical address, signed S. G., prefixed to William 
Htokes’s Vatdtiny- Master (1652), horse exercise is thus re- 
commended : — 

* This to your weakened limbs will strength restore, 

Making that brawise that was but veal before.’ 

A scarce work, entitled Theormntda TJmlogica^ or Theologi- 
cal Treatises, by Robert Vilvain of Excester (1664), has 
these two lines by way of preface;— # 

* It critics ought in reading shall offend, 

Know that 1 nought but weighty things intend.* 
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John Banyan, in the poetical prefa/;e to the second part 
of his PUf/rim's Progress, says — 

‘ Now may this little book a bleftsinpr be 
To those that love this little book and mo ; 

And may its buyer have no cause to say 
II is money is but lost or thrown away,* 

The first edititm of that excellent work, IhickJPs Cliib, in a 
Dialogue between Father and Son, has the following verses 
appended to it : — 

‘ Go, little book, and show the fool his face. 

The knave his picture, and the sot hia caae ; 

Tell to each youth what is, and what’s not fit, 

And teach to such as want, sobriety and wit.' 
Archbishofi Parker’s version of the Psalms is introduced by 
a jireface consisting of fifty vt;rses of rhyme, only a short 
specimen of wliicli wc need quote : — 

‘ H(!reiii because : all men’s delight, 

IJeno diverse found in mind : 

I turned the Psalm es : all whole in eight. 

In i liy thme of divers kind. 

And where at first : I secret meant, 

11 lit them myself to sing : 

Yet fnends* requests : inndo me rclwit, 

Thus them abroad to bring. 

Us song should move : as sprite thereby, 

Miglit tunes in concord sing : 

God grant thi'sc psalms : may odifie. 

That is tlio chiefest thing.' 

Jolm Marston’s Mehnnorp hoses of Pigmalion\s Jmage, atid 
i Certame. Sah/res (159H), has this carious address: — ‘To the 
i world’s inightie monarch, Goon OriMON, solo regent of 
: aiiectioM, perpetual ruler of judgment, moat famous justice 
' of censur<js, onolj* giver of honour, great procurer of ad- 
; vaiicement, tlu^ w orld’s chide ballaucc, ilic all of all, and 
i ail in all, Ijy whom all thiugs are that they are — I humbly 
i otter this Mi’ i-oioiVT : — , 

: Thou sole of ph'asuro, honour’s oniy suhstance, 

! < iiv.at arbitrator, umpire of the earth, 

: 'NN'liom llonby cpieorrs call vortin 'h essence — 

Tboii moving '.d Utor, whose powerful breath 
i SwiucH Ji'l mon’s iiidgmoTits, gkkat oimnion ! 

V(;U(^iisavc to guibl my iuiporfection,’ Ac. 

Some works contain addresses not to tlie puVilic, but to the 
Vtookseller. Jn Gent’s Poetic Sketches (lOOlJ) is the follow- 
ing 

^ ‘ Thy spirit, groaning like th’ encumbered block 

j Which bears my w^orlcs, deplores them us dead stock, 

1 l'ak(‘ up the volumes, every care dismiss, 

i And smile, gruff Gorgon, while T. tell thee this 

Not one shall lie negloctod on the shelf ; 
j All shall bo wild—l’ll buy theiu in myself.’ 

A rare and witty little book, entitled The /iom^e o/' t'o/rcc- 
tion, or certaiue Sa/gricall Fpigrams, wrii/en hg J. II., together 
; tvUh a few charaeiers, called Par Pari, nr like to like, (piolh the 
' Ik'vdl 10 the Collier (IblO), consoles the bookseller in these 
words 

‘ Nay, fear not, bookseller ; tliis book will sell ; 

For ho it good, as tbou know’st very well, 

All v'iil gochujf it: but say it be ill, 
i All will goc huy it too ; thus thou sclTst still.’ 

i Robert Heatirs scarce little book of Bpigrams (1650) bas 
this admonitory address : — 

‘to MV TJOOKSEJ.nKR. 

I’ve common made my booli, 'tis very true ; 

Hut I’d not hn.ve thee prostitute it too ; 

Nor show it barefaced on the oi)en stall 
To tempt the buyer; nor poast It on each Tvall 
And corner potist, close underneath the play 
That must be acted at .Bhwkfritu’s that day ; 

Nor fee some herring- crier for a groat, 

To voice's it up and dowm with tearing throat : 

Nor bid thy ’prentice read it and admire. 

That all i' the shop may what Ik.' reads inquire 
No : proffered wares do smell. I’d have thee know 
Pride Ssjorns to bog — moilestic fears to wooc.’ 

; From this curioiia extract we lonm that, nearly two cen- 
i I juries ago, the announcements of new works were stuck up 
I i or placarded under the playbills of the time. 


THE {SNOWDROP, DAISY, AND DANDEI ION. 

In a recently publiehotf address on the value of Natural 
History as a bmich of education, Mr R. Patterson of Bel- 
fast thiis alludes . to the above flowers ; * Xict us exatnmo 
some of our common flowers — ^let us take, for instance, the 
one which is the firstling of the yesis-the snowdrop. Its 


no 


drooping head arji its snowy blossom make it seem peou- ; 
Uarly delioate and fragile — 

“ Coldly pure and pale, j 

Liko weejj^g Beauty’s check at Sorrow's tal©.** 

It comes foith amid the fitonns of winter, and yet looks j 
as if the first Ijrcatli of the rising gale would destroy it for | 
ever. But this is not the fact : its apjuiront weakness con- j 
stitutes, ill reality, it.s strength ; from its seeming fragility ; 
arises its pow er of resistance. The head droops, the t.hreo ; 
outer leaves of the blossom, to use tlxr ortlinnry and popular 
terms, overhang the other portion of the fiower, and, liko 
a penthouse, fling off every <lroi> of vain, 'fhe stalk, by 
which the blossrun is nttaohed to the stem, is so extremely 
sliglit, that it does not impede its turning with every change 
of Aviiid. From ^^'hatev^’r jKiint, therefore, f lu; gale blows, 
the flow'cr presents its luick to the blast, and, thus protirett^d 
alike from w ind and rain, it lives imhurt in tlie midst of all 
the inclemencies of winter. 

‘ But the 6aftjj«<>'di‘nT> is ben' known only as a gard<;n -flower. | 
Let us turn tul^oiiu; of those w Inch are tjveryw lici’c common. | 
Let us, for cxamiTle, take the “ wee, modest, eiimson-tipped 
flower” which siiangles our meads and pastures. Many 
are the jjoets who have paid to it tlieir homage; none more ; 
gracefully than Montgomery : — • I 

“ *Tis Flora’s page ; in every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair, 

It optms with perennial grace. 

And blossoms everywhere. 

f)n ^vaste and >voodland, rock and plain, 

Its Tiumblo biicis nnbcedei^ rise ; I 

The rowi lias but a summer's reign, i 

The d.'iisy never dies," j 

’fhose wlio have hH their lives been looking at tliis flower, i 
buii, w ho have never examined it with the discriminating; j 
eye of tlie botanist, may perhaps l>c surprised to hear that j 
it is not the simph; thing for which tlioy take it ; that it its j 
not, in fact, one flower, but a numerous assemblage of I 
flowei's growing togetho’, and enclosed in one common I 
fl<uver-cui» or calyx. hiv(;ry one of the minute roundish j 
yellow parts which form the centre of the daisy is, to all ; 
intents and purposes, a di.stinct flower, and .produces its \ 
owm <iistinct and separate seed. Every one of the flat, j 
white, “ erimson-tipped ” portions, which give to the daisy ; 
its star-like aspect, is also a distiiuit flower. Js not this | 
fact strange in itself ? But more strange arc the beneficent 
contrivances by wdiieh the safety of thi.s himil)Io plant is i; 
secMired. Its white rays fold closely over the yellow' disc \ 
;i.t night, and also during rain, and tAiis .serv('. a.s a prot(K;tion 
to the ])reeious iiollen, on wdiicli the fertilisation of the ! 
plant d(;peuds. This is in itstdf a beautiful provision for , 
plants w’liich grow in humid and uncertain cliinates. When : 
once the important oT)jeet for which this precaution is 
iie(?dfiil has l)t'en att.aiucd, the ])etalH lose sensitivoncPB, ' 
and close no longer. A new j>rovision now coirie.s into \ 
operation. The steeds arc fonried ; luit that they may not j 
1)H endangered during the imjcess of ripening, the calyx or i 
llower-cup contracts, shields tliern from the weather until 
they are fully matured, then cx]>ands, and, bending dowii- 
W'ards on the stalk, facilitates their escape. 

‘ Ijc! us take uj) another common flower— let us take one 
which is common everywdu;re, even by our dur.ty waysides 
— the despised dandelion. It Tt;aembles the daisy in being 
an .'issomblage of distinct florets, and in the i)recautioil«, 
diflerent, but not less efFcetual, for the salety of the un- 
ripened seeds. But when the seeds arc; ri|>o, we behold a 
singular and beautiful apparatn.s employed for their disper- 
sion— a wdnged*appendage has been supydied to each. From 
every seed springs a stallc or shaft, surmounted by a Rtar 
of dowm of the most delicate textuVe : a breath, as every 
rdiild knows, is sufficient for their dispersion ; and, carried 
along by the winds of heaven, the seed is scuttcred abioad 
over the earth, 

‘If, by the commumcatiou of these and similar facts, 
which each can vei'ify for liimsclf, wc can bring the young 
to look with admiration not only on the beauty of flowerSj 
but on the skill and wisdom manifested in their structure, 
we enable them more justly to appreciate the passage^ 
“Consider the lilies of the field how grow,” and so 
for wo aid in the elucidation of a text t}f 

CHARACTER OF A FlitiBlb). 

Conceminff the man you oaU your Wend— tell mei tvUl 
he weep with you in the hour pf distress ? Will he frith- 
I folly reprove you to yow friw lot lactlons for whioh owm 
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I nro ridiculinp: or ccnBiiring you behind yowr back ? Will he 
dare to stand fortli in your defcnotMvhen detraction is se- 
cretly aiming its deadly weapons at your reputation ? Will 
lie acknowledge you with the same cordhility. and behave 
to you with the same friendly attention?' in the company 
of your superiorB in rank and fortune, as when the claims 
of pride or vanity do not intertere with those of friendship ? 
If misfortune and losses should oblige yon to retire into a 
walk in life in which you cannot apixjar with the same dis- 
tinotion, or entertain your friends with the samci liberality 
as formerly, will he still think himself happy in your so- 
ciety, and, instead of gradually withdrawing himself from 
an unprofitable connopcion, take pleasure in profcHsing him- 
self your friend, and oliecifully assist you to support the 
burden of your alllictions ? When sickness Hhall call you 
to redire from the ga^\ and busy scenes of the world, will 
he follow you ^nto your gloomy abode, listen with attention 
to your ‘ tale of .symptoms/ and minister the balm of con- 
solation to your fainting^ spirit ? And lastly, when death 
shall burst asilnder every earthly tie, v ill be shed a tear 
upon your grave, and lodge the dear renu'inl>rancc of your 
mutual friendship in his heart, as a treasure never to be 
resigned ? Tlie man who will not do all this may be your 
companion — your * flatterer — your seducer; but depend 
upon it he is not youvVriimd . — EvJwhL 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness may be defined to be the emblem of purity 
of mind, and may be reeomm ended under tlie three follow- 
ing heads : as it is a mark of politeness, as it produces 
affection, and as it bcarf*^ analogy to chastity of sentiment. 
Pirsit it is a mark of politeness, for it is universally agrticd 
upon tliat no one unadorned with this virtue can go into 
company without giving a manifold offence. The different 
nations of tlie world are as much distinguished by their 
cleanliness as by their arts and sciences ; the more they 
are advanced in civilisation, the more they eon.sult this 
part of politeness. Secondly^ cleanliuess may be said to be 
the foster-mother of affection. Beauty commonly produces 
love, but cfranlineMs preserves it. Age, itself, is not im- 
amiablc while it is preserved clean and unsuilied ; like a 
piece of metal constantly kept smooth and bright, we look 
on it with more pleasure than on a new vessel cankered 
with rust. I might further observe, that as cleanliness 
renders us •agreeable to others, it makes us easy to our- 
j selves ; that it is an excellent prc.servative of health, and 
1 that several vices both of mind and body are inconsistent 
w’ith the habit of it. In the Hdrd place, it bears a great 
analogy with chastity df sentiment, and naturally inspires 
refined feelinga and passions. We find from expeuitan e 
that through the prevalence of custom the mo.st vicious 
actions lose their horror by being made familiar to us, 
whUc, on the contrary, those wlio live in the neighbour- 
hood of good oxaiiiples fly from the first appearance of 
what is shocking ; and thus pure and unsullied thoughtH 
are naturally suggested to the mind by these objects that 
perpetually onebmpnss us wlien they are beautiful and 
elegant in their kind. — Addinon, 

A UACHELOn BLACKBIRD. 

The following curious anecdote is related by Mr iSaul of 
Porfcgreen Cottage, near Gurstang, in a late number of the 
Zoologist: — ‘Last ye<ir a male blackbird resided in my 
orchaid, and, as it appeared, failed in finding a mate. As 
early as February lie began building a nest under some 
long leaves by the side of a fenny place, having first 
scratched away a little earth in order to make a level site 
for the nest. When the nest was finishea, it was com- 
pletely concealed from the sight, and protected from rain, 
by the long leaves bending over it ; so close was one of the 
leaves, that the bird had to lift if up every time he went in 
or out, a feat I frequently watclied him jicrform. About 
two weeks after this nest was completely finished, the 
same bird built a second in another part of the orchard ; 
and in this second nest I often saw liim sitting later in the 
season. When the leaves were on the trees, he built a 
third nest in a thorn-bush. During the time he was en- 
gaged in these three nests he would continually tieroh in 
one of the highest trees in the orchard, and send forth liis 
rich and melodious song, as if to invite a partner to join in 
his fomily cares, but always w’ithout success.’ And served 
bis atrocious disregard bf the rules of 
and gaUantry. What would society think of the j 
they so facile as to be wheedled into copartnhry ] 
IB? as the ma|fsion might ,bb to which I 


they were invited — without the proper attentions, anxieties, 
jealousies, pi'otestations, and so forth, which make up the 
sum-total of legitimate courtship ? 

RECREATION, 

llecrcation is intended to the mind as whetting is to tho 
scythe, to sharpen the edge of it, which otherwise would 
grow dull and blunt. He, therefore, that spends his w'hole 
time in recreation, Js ever wlietting, never mowing ; hi.s 
grass may grow and his steed starve ; as, contrarily, he that 
always toils and never recreates, is ever mowing, never 
whetting — ^labouring much to little purpose. As good no 
scythe as no edge. Then pnly doth the work go forward, 
when the scythe is so seasonably and moderately whetted 
that it may cut ; and so cuts, that it may have the help of 
shaiq^ening . — /iishop Hall. 


THE PASSING RAILWAY TRAIN. 

PoKHY is cresition ; whoso planned 
Railways — tho mighty veins and arteries. 

And tolograpliio w'ires, tho nerves of nations. 

And tiory engines rushing o’er the land 
Swifter than llight, or ploughing through the seas 
•Oainstwind, and tide, and elemental strife; 
I*romotJ)ean spirits conquering time and spare, 

And quickening all the pulses of their race 
Throughout one vast organic globe of life, 

Made rich by them with wonderful creations, 

Ruch as tlie opiate fancy ne^'or dronmod. 

Even in Ar.'il>y — pods should be deemed, 

If any should ; for ixietry is ‘ making*^ 

As well as writing — to be W;)en nfj less thq^n said. 

1.0 ! her© is poetry -tlio Railwip* Train ! * 

First tho shrill whistle, then the diidant roar. 

The aBoending oloud of steam, the gleaming brass. 
The mighty moving arm ; and on amain 
The mass lunnes thundering like an avalanche o’er 
The quaking earth ; a thousand faces pass— 

A moment, and arc gone like whirlwind sprites, 
Roaree seen ; so much tho roaring speed benights 
All scn.s© and recognition for a while ; 

A little space, a minute, and a mile. 

Then look again, how swift it journeys on— ■ 

A.W’ay, away, along the horizon 

Like drifted cloud, to its determined place ; 

Power, 8i>eBd, and distance, melting into space. 
MamdieMer^ 2Ath Jttlt/. H. U. 


MENTAL ENJOYMENT. 

If I am rcparclless of Bcnsual comforts and pleasures, if I 
am not greedy of dainties, if I sleep little, &c. the reason is, 
becanse I spend iny time more delightfully in things whose 
pleasure ends not in the moment of enjoyment, and that 
also make me hope for an everlasting reward. Besides, thou 
knowest that when a man sees that his aftairs go ill, he is 
not generally very gay ; and that, on the contrary, they 
who think to succeed in their designs, whether in agricul- 
ture, traffic, or any other undertaking, are very contented 
in their minds. Now, dost thou believe that from anything 
whatsoever there can proceed a satisfaction like that of 
believing that wo improve daily in virtue ? — Soorafe^*t. 

FALSE HUMILITY. 

It is a false and indolent humility which makes people 
sit still and do nothing, because they will not believe they 
are capable of doing much, for everybody cjin do some- 
thing. Everybody can set a good example, be it to many 
or to few; everybody can in some degree encourage virtue 
and religion, and diacountenattce vice and folly; everybody 
lias some one whom they can advise and instruct, or in 
some way help to guide through life . — Miss Talbot, 
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‘ADVICE TO THE POOR GRATIS.* 

The medical profession obtains deserved esteem for the 
lil^erality with whicih it acts upon this notification ; but 
such generosity is not confined to the professors of the 
healing art — unless, indeed, we are to take the profes- 
sion as one embracing in some sense all mankind, which 
would be so far justifiable, as almost everybody con- 
ceives himself to be able to cure his neighbours. It 
may be said of the whole community, with little violence 
to truth, that they are willing to give advice to the 
poor gratis. No <Mie grudges his advice. It is a ready 
money whicli ail have in ample store, and are ever pre- 
pared to disburse. Na3% the public may even bo said 
ill this respect to exci^id tlic medical men in bounty, 
for they are willing to give advice to the rich, as well 
as to the poor, gratis. 

To put this to the proof, announce your being afflicted 
with so simple an ailment as the toothache. Are you 
not sure, in that case, to get an advice on the subject 
from every one wlio may be in the company at the 
moment? No. 1 cries, ‘ Have it out!’ ‘By no means,’ 
siiys No. 2 ; ‘ why part with a tooth which may yet serve 
you? Have it stopped up!’ No. 3 suggests creosote; 
No. 4 laudanum; No. 5 brandy; to which No. 6 will 
perhaps add — ‘and water.’ Others will recommend — 
hot fomentations, external applications of ice, cha- 
momile floM'crs, flannel bandages, ginger, tincture of 
myrrh, essence of (doves, and peppermint lozenges. 
The hydropathist tells you to sleep in a wet sheet, and 
ihe homoeopathist to take an invisible dose of poison ; 
wliilst a facetious friend will in all probability throw 
the w'hole code of counsel into the shade, by produc- 
ing tliat much -worn jest of Joe Miller, wdiich recom- 
mends you to fill your raoiitli with cold water, and 
sit on a fire till it boils. A burn or scald is the subject 
of an equal amount of contradictory but gratuitous 
advice. One hdls you to hold the sore to the fire, giving 
JIB a philosophical reason, ‘ that it draws out the heat ;’ 
perhaps upon Dr Hamicman’s principle of shnilia simili- 
bus curaniur. Others severally suggest the application 
of cold cream, raw potatoes, flour, scraped lint, turpen- 
tine, wadding, pomatum, spirits of wine, and, in short, 
a hundred things all different from each others In the 
case of an accident in the street, a different piece of 
advice is equally sure to proceed from some dozen of 
the bystenders. Verily, the regular men with diplomas 
are far from being the only people who give advice on 
medical matters gratis. 

So also with ot^ier afliictiona. Who ever experien^d 
any downcasting misfortune, hut he was sure to receive 
a vast quantity of good advice as to the conduct which 
he opght to pursue upon the occasion? Some advise 
m^s of plaiting or overcoming the evil Others are 
s^nlous to make the unfottunate person aware that 


misfortunes be submitted to. They ^ilvise him to 
bear, which i]jf% very remarkable kind of advice, since 
it is almost impossible for the advised party to help fol- 
lowing it. Unfortunate and poor |H}ople of all kinds 
receive a vast quantity of good advice, of which, it is to 
be feared, they do not always make a good use. Tlie 
rich have no wish to conceal from tliein tlic arts by 
which they themselves have thriven, but, on the con- 
trary, are perpetually advising them as to the proper 
moans for improving their circumstances. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is not always possible to take advantage of these 
hints. A widow with a large fiirnily may be imagined 
visiting a wealtljy brother-in-law, to lay before him a 
statement of her unfortunate circumstances. He receives 
licr with the most affectionate urbanity, condoles with 
her misfortunes, admits their extent and severity, and 
promptB^ comes forward to relieve her distresses, before 
she has even had time to ask it, with— his advice. He 
counsels her, in the kindest and blandest tones, by all 
means to jirocure her eldest daughter a situation. He 
suggests the expediency of getting one of her boys into 
some asylum for orphans. Then for herself, ^a house- 
keeper’s situation in a nobleman’s family is exactly suit- 
able. Admirable advice this, could a widow with few 
friends and no influence contrive to; follow it. As things 
stand, it is of about as much us(i to her as that of a cer- 
tain fashionable physician is to his pauper patients, 
wlien, from sheer force of habit, he advises them ‘ to take 
a little clarct-wlicy, with occasional carriage exercise.* 
Still, the intention of the giver of the advice was the 
same. It is not his blame that the widow cannot 
profit by his benevolent recommendations. And it 
must be admitted that, for one good advice which falls 
to the ground, from the inability of the patient to act 
upon it twenty are lost tlirougli his mere Btupidity, or 
his self-conceit. 

Even to be poor only in experience or »ense, is sujBQl'- 
cient to draw forth a»large share of this form of benevo- 
! lencc. Only appear a little irresolute about your course, 
or featful of not proving competent for what you are 
entering upon-^be young, be frivolous, be accessible, or 
simple — and you are sure to have twenty persons of im- 
mense sagacity and knowledge of the world immediately 
around you, offering, nay, pressing upon you, advice 
gratis. ‘John, if you arc wise, clioose the law; you 
have a bachelor uncle high in the profession.* ‘Wil- 
liam, avoid that family of the Scampers; young lady 
would never make a proper wife for you.* ‘You’re a 
young man, Thomas; take a situatiem as a clerk, and 
don’t go into business for yourself for some years yet’ 
You publish a juvenile volume of poems, and twenty 
critics, in the greatest concern for your inteiests, imme- 
diately advise you to desert the dangerous society of the 
Muses : Byron himself received such an advice from the 
Edinburgh Review. * Ij: is our said his lord- 
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sliip’fl benevolent censor, ‘ to counsel ^Jira that he forth- 
with abandon poetry/ There would be a vast deal more 
good advice given to thoughtless and inexperienced per- 
sons than what is, were there always gpod opportunities 
of presenting it. But, in a great majority of cases, it is 
found quite impossible to get the advice offered. For 
examide, a merchant is entering ujwn an adventure 
which all other i)eople believe will be ruinous. Hun- 
dreds are saying, ‘ If I only could get him advised, he 
might be saved from ruin.’ Tliey fear to offend, and 
keep their advice .to themselves. A gentleman v/itli 
obscure perceptions of arithmetic, and large capacities 
of enjoyment, is overspending liis income, and liope- 
lessly encumbering his estate. Every other gentleman 
in the countf/ is brimful of advice suitable for him, but 
dreads uttering it, lest it be taken amiss. A young lady 
is understood ‘to be engaged to marry a young gentleman 
who is thought, by all btisides his intended’s family, to 
be unworthy of her. All declare tlieir eagerness to ad- 
vise against the match, hut refrain from similar motives. 
Thus an incredible quantity of good advice is pent up, 
and utterly lost ; wMch all must hold as very much to 
he deplored. 

While Advisativcncss is a feature in all characters, 
there are some in whom it is iinnsiially well developed. 
Impressed with a strong sense of their su]>erior intelli- 
gence and wisdom, they arc eager to dilfnsc the fame- 
fits of these qualities f.mongst their less gifted fellow- 
creatures. Being so fortunate as to be alwju's right in 
their views and opinions, they labour to force these 
upon tlie attention of all wlio ihej’^ think may l>e the 
better of them. Mention to one of this select corps that 
you have been insuring upon your life in the Magnum 
Bonum Mutual Life-Assurance Society — ‘ Oh, 1113^ dear 
sir,’ he will say, ‘let me advise you to sell out there, and 
take a policy in the Royal Proprietary.’ You inquire 
why, and learn, ‘7 insure in that ofliee.’ Supposing 
you mention a school to which you arc going to send 
jmur sons, he will, with equal anxiety for your good, 
advise you to send them to a certain other seminary — 
for why?* ‘ Mt/hoys go tliere.’ After a brief arguiuent 
on some speculative subject (advisers do not like long 
arguments), he will out short all wdth- •* Let me advise 
you, as a friend, to give up these c(;ccntric seiitimfMits; 
they cannot hut be fatal to your prosperity in life.’ 
You vainly endeavour to got any reason from him 
beyond, ‘ 7 think very diirijrentl3\’ Men of tliis kind 
are well knowm to rninisters of state, conductors of lite- 
rary works, and public men in general, in consequence 
of their being socager to extend to all persons in critical 
situations the benefit of their extraordinarv' sapience. 
Her majesty’s advisers are probablj" the most advised 
of all men. Without any exact knowledge of the fact, 
but judging from mere general apjireciatioJi of human 
nature, I would venture to sjiy, under a (‘onsiderable 
penalty, if wrong, that the Home Si*cretary does not get 
less than twenty letters of the most profound advice 
per diem, at an average. These j^entlemen it is who 
write letters to the Bench of Bishops in tlie newspapers, 
advising how to rescue the church from those dangers 
to w hich it is so much accustomed. Jt is they who 
recommend proper sites for all public monuments. Tiie}^ 
are also great in deciding on the comparative merits of 
contending lines of proposed railw'ays — matters on w'hich 
they cannot but be disinterested, seeing that they have 
not a pound of stock in either, but are only anxious to 
discriminate as to how other people should spend their 
money. Such a monitor-general deems no subject too 
humble for the exercise of his gift. He is as ready to 
advise ladies how to extirpate warts, as generals how 
to tight battles. He tells a housekeeper by what means 
she may save a shilling a-month in the purchase of 
coffee, wuth tlie same gravity as he writes a letter in 
the pap^B to the chancellor of tlie excliequer, develop- 
ing to him a first-rate plan for paying off the national 
debhl Sent into the world to scatter advice over it 
br<ia 4 <swt, it i$ nothing to him how it falls, or where it 


genninates. Only let him say, ‘ I would advise y^ou,’ 
and he is content. * 

How lamentable to think that scarcely any of tlie 
advice that is thus sown so liberaUy comes to any good. 
‘Advice to the poor gratis’ is a notification which were 
as w'cll not made, for nobody takes advantage of it. 
Where lies the cause of this sad waste and misexpendi- 
ture of good counsel ? Is it not in the fatal word gratis? 
All know well that things to be had for nothing are 
never esteemed. But jmt a price on anytliing, and 
mankind instantly begin to imagine there must be some 
value in it. Let me for once, tlien, bo an adviser, and 
recommend my sage friends to cease giving counsel 
gratis. Let them assign a scale of fees for good admo- 
nitions, and upon no account ever give the quid till they 
have tou(?hed the quo; and they may he assured that 
none of tlieir reconiniendations will ever then be allowed 
to fall to Jhe ground. 


SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

SECOND AllTlCEE. 

Fkom Patterdale to Ambleside, a small town situated 
at the head of Windermere, is a distance of ten miles. 
The first part of the road, as far as Brothers’ Water (a 
mountain tarn wliich is said to have obtained its name 
from the circumstance of tw^o brothers liaving been 
drowned in it), winds tlirough level meadeyws skirted 1)3’^ 
hanging w'oods and lofty mountains, jiown wiiose sides 

* A Jiimdred torr(!nts rend tlieir furioi^s way 

but the remainder of the way lies thronglf a rugged 
jyass, truly Alpine in its cluirac'ler, and winds along a 
contracted valley, with a lofty and naked niountiiin im- 
Iiending on the left. A steep and difficult path, by the 
side of whicli a torrent tumbles and foams over its rocky 
channel, leads to the summit of this famous pass, where 
wo find Kirkstone, a huge fragment of rock, 

‘ whose churoh-like frame 
Gives to this siivngc puss its naim;.' 

Besides its picturesque attractions, this spot is interest- 
ing as having been the wa3'b3'' which the Roman legions 
must liave passed on their march to the station at 
Ambleside. The whole scene is solemn, and profoundly | 
impressive. At a height so great, it may be easily j 
snpiioscd that the tumults of the world have been left i 
far hchind, and that no sound f)f human life breaks in j 
upon the intense and awLul solitude that reigns for | 
ever in this romantic pass. And the travtdler is fully 
prepared to say. with Wordsworth, in his fine stanzas 
on this memorable place — 

* Within the mind strong fiinoies work, 

A deep delight tlnr bosom thrilln. 

Oft as I pass along the fork 
Of these fraternal hills ; 

Where, save the rugged rock, wo find 
No appanage of human kind, 

Nor hint of man. * * 

Aspiring road ! that lov’st ti. hide 
T!iy during in a vaiKniry bourn, 

Not seldom may the hour return ; 

When thou shait be my guide.’ 

The descent from the small spot of table-land at the 
summit to the towm of Ambleside at the foot of the 
mountain, a distance of three miles, is sudden, preci- 
pitous, and in some places frightfully steep, and not a 
little dangerous ; for the road being only the original 
mountain track of shepherds, gradually widened and 
improved from age to age, is carried over ground which 
no engineer even in Alpine countries would have viewed 
as practicable. The views of Windermere and the valley 
of Ambleside obtained during the descent are very fine. 

The small market-town of Ambleside is built in 
pleasing irregularity on the side of a hill command- 
ing charming prospects of the parks of Rydal and 
Brathay, and the lake of Windermere, It stands upon 
the spot formerly occupied by the Roman station, 
Dictis, and is suTTOunded by mountains on all sides eX' 
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cept towards the south-west. Tire situation is peeuliarly 
delightful, aird its beauty is Ireigliteuotl by tire presence 
of the rivers Rothay and lirathay, tiro two principal 
feeders of Windermere lake. Ambleside is one of tire few 
places where the annual custom of rush-lreariirg, whiclr 
once prevailed in most parts of England, still lingers. 
Tire garlands of rushes, wliich are formed with great taste 
and elegance by the young women of tire village, arc 
deposited in the church on a Saturday, and remain thei'e 
during divine service on tire Sunday, when each girl 
takes her respective garland, and .all the bearers w-alk in 
procession, irreeeded by a barrd t)f music. The origin of 
I this simple ceremony urnst be traeed back to those 
I jrrimitive times when the tloors of churclres were un- 
I paved, and a (covering of rushes was em])loyed to pro- 
teet tiro feet from the damp earth. The strewirrg of 
' rushes was not, however, eonfmed to ehiii'c’hes; ]>rivatc 
I Irouses and eveir palaces had no better ganritnrg for their 
' floors in the olden times. In VNcwtoirs ller])ali to the 
Bible,’ inontion is made of ‘ sedge and rushes, with tire 
which marry in the couirtry do use in srrmmcrtime to 
; str.awe their ])arlors .and ehnndies.’ Ilenzer*, irr Iris 
: Itiirerary, speaking of Queen Elizabeth’s jrrestnee- 
charnher at Grerarwich, says, ‘ Thfi floor, after the laig- 
lish faslrion, was strewcfl with lia//,' meaning ruslK's ; 

I and Sliakspeare, in his Jiovneo and Juliet, speaks of 
; i those who 

I I 

{ I * Ticlili' the senseless nislios with their iieels.’ 

1 1 It; became of course necessrr ry at iirlx'i vals to clear away 
M the old covering, and strew fresli rushes in Its place; 
:l and the ammriJl renewal of tire rusiit?s was eonvi’rted 
into a festival, and A\as attended witlr various cerc- 
i i monies .'urri rejoieiiigs.* In some few places the cere- 
li nionial has hemi ])reserved to th(j jrresent da}-. 

1 ! A mile from A.mblesidc is 

1 1 * WorKiffl Wjn!iTi<lf;i’mrri\ the rivcr-hihc/ 

1 1 with all its haj-s arrd promoirtrrries i-eposing in gentle 
.yet stately bcauly. Wiiulcrirrcre is about twelve or 
fouiteeir miles long, and fr(an one to two in brealitli, 
aird sweeps like .a majestic rivci’ with an easy Irend 
between low points and cmineneos that, sh.aded wdth 
wood, and often embellished witli sdllas, swell into hills 
cultivated to their sumnrits. For several miles along 
the western shore, liowever, a range of rocky fells rises 
over tire water ; and on tire north, the lofty mountains 
wliieli surround tire head of the lake are disfrosed Avifcli 
iineonmron grandeur of oirtline and iruignificenee of 
colouring. Two miles from Ambleside we reach IjO- 
wood Inn, a favr)urjtc residence of visitors to the lakes, 
delighifully' situated on a small hay, and commanding a 
magrrificent view of tJic whole upper part of Windtu’- 
1 mere. Close at hand is a small villa called Dove’s Nest, 
which will be viewed with interest, as having been at 
one time the residence of the late I\Irs Hemans ; ami at 
no great distance, perched on the hill-side, is Eilcray, 
the prf'perty of Professor Wilson, which, in the words 
of its owner, 

‘ rests upon the brow 
(ncueutli its Kyc.'nunre) of Om-st Hill, 

As if it Hiuileil fui Wimleriuero below. 

Her gi’ccn rceesses anti her islantis fitill.’ 

A mile and a half from Low ood is one extremity of 
the ‘ long vale-village ’ of Troutbcck, remarkable for the 
rude pictnresquencss of its many -chimneyed ^cottages, 
with their numberless gables and slate-slab porticos. 

* The cottage;:,’ says Christopher North, ‘ stand for the 
most part in clusters of tvvos and threes, with here and 
tiiere what in Scotland is called a clachan — many a 
sma* toun within tlie ae lang toun — but wiiere, in all 
broad Scotland, is a mile-long scattered congregation 
of rural dw^ellings, all dropped dowm where tlic painter 
and the poet w'ould have wished to planii tliem, on 
knolls and in dells, on banka and braes, and below tree- 
crested rocks, and all bound together in picturesque 
conf^S[ioa by old groves of asb, oak, and sycamore, and 
by llower-^ardens and fruit-orchards rich as those of 


the Hesperide.s ?’ , Great; part of the land in this neigh- I 
bourhood is in the hands of a cliis.s of small proprietors, 
locally terjned * statesmen,’ in whose families the Sfime 
prcjperties Jiave been lu-rcditary for many hundred yetirs, 
’Huy are a sturdy ind(*pcridcnt r;iec, distinguished for 
the po.s5:ession of many virtues, wliieli in not a few cases 
are uufortmiati'ly rdloytd by un inveterate pr<)])eiisity to 
litigation. It is stated by one w ell acquainted with their 
character, that of ‘all the people that on earth do dwell,’ 
your Troutheck slatesmeii arc the most litigious and 
ino.st (|narrelsomc about straws. Not a footpat h in ail the 
parish that has not cost n hundred pounds in law'suits. 
’riie mo.st insigniticaut stile is referred to a full bench 
of magistrates, ''rh at gate was carried to the Quarter 
Sessiou.s. No branch of a tree can shoot six inches over 
a march waill, w itlniut Ix'ing iiulicted for a tves])ass. And 
sliouKl a frost- loosened stoiu' liiml)le IVoni some sh'ceif 
doM'ii upon a ih i*.ri;bour's field, lu; will he Verved with ii 
notice to qurHi^l*M-c next ruorning, iVlany of the amall 
properties here.irt.)uts liave bciai niortgagi'd r>ver liead 
and cars to fee rascally attorneys. Yet the last lioop of 
apples wdll go to tlie land sliarks; aiid the statesman, 
driven at last from ids paternal will sne t'or some- 

thing or another, in fornui '/xinfu'rls, were it but the 
worthles.s wood .and sccond-iiand nulls tluil, may be 
destined for liis colHii. 

Pursuing our route along tlie e.astern margin of AV in- i 
dernien.*, many exquisiti.^ views arc; obtained of the lake, 
the w'hole length of Avldcli stretekes out before us, 

‘ Wifi) all its fairy erowila 
Of islands, thiil (ohvMut li(5 
As <jiiicdly as siiDt.s ol sky 

Ainopgst tlu; (.'voninfr eloiuls.’ 

‘Tl.cre is not,’ .says the author .already quoted, ‘such 
another splejulid ])ro.spe(‘t in all Fogland. 'i’he lake has 
rnucli of tin; cliaraeter of a river, without lo.sing its own. 
'I'lie islrnds are seen almost all lying together in a 
elusUa' — belo-'.v whi<‘h all i.s loveliness and beauty — above, 
all m:ije.stv and grandeur. Bold or gentle promontoriea 
break all the hanks into frequent bays, seldom witliout 
a ('ottage or eotlai’cs embowered in trees; and while the 
wdiole landscape is of a sylvan kind, parts ol^ it are 80 i 
I'uien with woods, that you see only lierc and tlicre a 
wreatli of smoke, hiit no houses, and e.ould almost believe ■ 
that you are gav'.ing on the primev^il forests.’ About two | 
miles from Lowood wo n;at.;li tlie mausion-liouse of ! 
Calg.arth, which wc looked upon Witli d(?i;p interest for 
the sake of the illnstrious dead, for Micro long dwelt 
Bishop Watson, ‘ tlic Defender of the Faith ; and there, 
within the shadow of liis memory, still dwell those 
dearest on earth to his heatilied .spiidt,’ From Calg.arth 
to Kayrig is ulmo.st a eontinnous for(;.st, ])ut interspersed 
with glaties, and oeeasionally enlivened with open up- 
lands. At this ])art of our route tin; road proceeds along 
a terrace, ‘to which,’ says Prolessor Wilson, ‘there was 
nothin"- to (aunpare in t lie hanging gardens of Babylon. 
There ?s the widest breadth of water, the rii-hest fore- 
ground of wooil, and tin; nmst magnificent background 
of mountains not only in WestmoreJand, hut— believe us 
— in all the world,’ * Passing through the stately woods 
of Ivayrig, we reach the pretcy village of Bowness, wliich 
has been not inaptly tc;rmed ‘ the capital port towm of 
the lakes.’ It staiuls upon tlie edge of a large bay, and 
witli its irregular roofs, white, blue, gray, green, brown, 
and black walls, it.s frui,t - laden trees, central church 
tower, and environing groves, presents a mogt pie- 
turesqiK* appearance. Tlie ehureli is an ancient editiee, 
with a square tower, and a large and curiously painted 
ehaneei window, which originally belonged to Furness 
Abbe}\ It is divided into seven compartments, and 
exhibits sketches of Scriptural subjects, Roman Catholic 
superstitions, ancient legends, and armorial bearings of 
several noble families. Entering the church, it was im- 
possible not to feel the beauty of the lines in which 
It has been described by Wordswoyth in the ‘Ex- 
cursion-.’ — 

* Not raised in nice proportions was the pile. 

But larfje and massy ; for duration built ; 
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AVith pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 

Uy uak(?d rafters intrionitely .>croBMedi 

Like lealless undcihougha 'fuid aome thii^k grove 

All withered by the depth of ehade above. 

Adnihnitory t ex ta inscribed th 0 

Each in its ornanhehtal keroll endi»»e<l ; 

And niiirble inonunwnts were here diaplayed 

ThronginK Uie widUi, and on tike floor beneath 

Bepnlcliml stones nppcaj ed 'vitli embleiUH graven, 

And footworn cpitiiphs, and sonte with Hinall 

And shining elflgius of brass inlaid.’ 

Here lie the earthly remains of Bishop Watson, distin- 
! guislied only by a small plate euntaining a brief record 

I of hie nntne, age, and death. Xhe finest edifice in 

1 Bownesa is the scliool, wljich has been recently rebuilt 
j on a most niunifieent scale by the hite Mr Bolton of 
j Storrs, and is only mueh too splendid for the purpose 
i for which it* was designed. The view from the front 
i is exquisitely beautiful, comprising the whole of the 

I upper half of the hike. Tiie mountains round the 
head, into the recesses of wdiieli the waters seem to 
penetrate, arrange tliernselves in the must graceful 
forms, and the wooded heights of the opposite shore 
cast a deep shado% upon ‘ tlie liosom of the ste.ady 
lake.* Opposite Bowness is Belle Isle, the largest 
island in Windermere, ujiou which stands 

* A Grecian tenijilu li.sing from tlu* deep,* 

the residence of the proprietor, Mr Curwen. Belle 
Isle was formerly tlu^ property of vhe Fhilipsons, an 
ancient Westmoreland family, wdio were also owners of 
Calgarth. During the great civil w'ar, two of them, an 
elder and a younger brother, had both espoused the 
royal cause. The elder, to whom the i.slanii belonged, 
was a colonel, and tlie younger a major, in the royal 
army. The latter, whose name was Robert, >vas a 
man of high and adventurous courage, and from some 
of his desperate exploits had acquired, amungst the 
Rarliamentarians, the appellation of Robin the Devil. 
After the death of the king, though the war had sub- 
sided, private malice and the desire of revenge long 
kept alive the animosity of individuals. A certain 
Colonel Briggs, an officer in tlni I*arliamontary arm}', 
resided at this time in Kendal, and under the double 
character of a leading magistrate and an active com- 
mander, held the country in awe. I’liis per.son having 
heard that Major IMiilipson w'us secreted in his brother's 
house on Belle Isle, wxnt thither, armed with liis double 
authority (Ibr he was 

Groat on tlie henrb, ffrout in tlie saddlo ; 

Mighty he wu8 iit both of tliese. 

And styled of War ati well as 

with the view of making prisoner so obnoxious a person. 
The major, liowcver, Avas on the alert, and gallantly 
stood a siege of eight or ten days, until his brother 
came to his relief. The attack being thus repulsed, the 
major was not a man Avho would sit down ijuietly under 
the injury he had received. He therefore raised a small 
band of horse, and set forth one Sunday morning in 
search of Briggs. Upon arriving at Kendal, he learned 
that the colonel Avas at prayers, and proceeding straight 
to the church, he posted his men at the entrance, and 
dashed forward himself doAvn the principal aisle into 
the midst of the congregation. Whatever Avere his in- 
tentions — whether to carry his enemy off jirisoner, or, 
as is more probable, to shootr him on the spot — they 
were defeated: the colonel w^as not present. The con- 
gregation, as might be expected, a^'hs thrown into great 
confusion on seeing an armed man on horseback make 
his appearance among them, ahd the major, taking ad- 
vantage of their astonishment, turned his horse round 
and galloped down the next aisle. As he was making 
his exit iVom the church, his head came violently in 
contact with the arch of the doorway, which was much 
smaller than that through which be had entered. His 
helmet was struck off by the blow, his saddle-girth gave 
way, and he himself was much stunned. The congre- 
gati^f FewA’ering from their astonishment, attempted 
to madci# him prisoner. But his followers mode a furious 

attack on tljc assailants, and the major killed Avith his 
owhi hand one of those Avho had seized him^ clapped tlie 
saddle, ungirtlied as it was, upon his horse, and vaulting 
into it, rode full speed through the streets pf Kendal, 
calling on his men to follow him,,and Avith liis whole 
party succeeded in making good his retreat to his asylum 
in Belle Isle. The action marked the man. Many knew 
him ; and tliey who did not, knew as well from the ex- 
ploit that it could'be hobod}*^ but Robin the DeviL Tins 
incident is referred to by Sir Walter Scott, as having 
furnished him with a hint for his description of a 
similar adventure in RoVby, Canto VI. — the murder of 
Wycliffe by Bertram of Risnigliam 

‘ All oyus upun the pateway hung, 

AV'^Iien thnmgli the Gnthie areh there S])rung 

A horsoinan armed, at hoadloiiff B]xcd — 

S.'ihle his eloak, his pliliue, his stet'd — 

Fire from the flinty ii(»or was spanu'd, 

The Vaults unwonted elantr returuiMl ! 

One instant’s glance .‘.irouiid he threr. 

From siuldle bow liis pistol drew; 

Grimly determined was his look. 

Ills chiirfior with his sjuirs he stvoolv. 

All soatteivd baekwartl as he i-anie, 

F<ir all knew lievtram Risin^diam. 

Tliree bounds that noble eonr.ser mo ve, 

T he first has reiu hod the central nave ; 

The second eleared the elmnccl wide. 

The third he was at Wyehfte’s side. + * 

AX'hile yet. tluj smoke tlie deed eonceal.^, 
llertram h’s riMidy eha,rt;er wheels ; 

Hut lioiindcMX'd (;n the vaivemenl. floor 

The steed, and down the ridiT bore ; 

And bursting in iiie headlong .swa5, 

The faithless saddle-girths gave way; 

’Twas while he toiled him to be freed* 

And with the n iii to raise the .steed, * 

That from uinii/ement's iroiR trance 

All Wycliflb’.s soldiers waked at once,’ A 0 . 

Some distance below BclltJ Isle, at a pliu’-C where the 
lake suddenly conlract.s, and Avberc two promontories 
extend to meet each other, a public ferry has been esta- 
blished, of which Ave iivailed ourselves to reacli the 
western shore. In crossing the lake, wq obtained what 
was perhaps tht* most interesting view 011 Windermere, 
and could not but {idmirc the extraordinary clearness of 
tlic w^atcr, through which avc (jould see far belov* the 
iuhabitants of its deep recesses as tiiey played in shoals, 
or occasionally 

' sporting witik quick ghin re, 

SIiowcil to the sun their waved coats dropt with gold.’ 

Near the ferry a pleasure house has been erected by Mr i 
Curweii of Belle Isle, on a spot commanding fine views 
of the surrounding scenery. The prospect, however, 
requires a fine day in order to be seen to advantage. 

Its character i.s of tliat beauty which disappears almost 
utterly in Avet or drizzly Aveatlier. Furtlier to the soutli, 
but on the eastern shore, Storrs Hall, the fine mansion 
of Mrs Bnlton, is seen standing on a promontory whicsU 
projects into thf3 lake. Its late owner, Mr Bolton, was 
the friend of Canning. Avho was in the habit of pay- 
ing frequent visits to this encluinting spot to obtain a 
temporary rest from the cares and toils of public life. ! 
Lockhart, in his Life of Sir WtUter Scott, gives a 
grapliic description of one of these visits, to Avhich the 
presence of Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, and Wilson, 
gave peculiar interest. * It has not,* he says, ‘ I suppose, 
often happened to a plain English merchant, wholly the 
architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at one time a 
party era?bracing so many illustrious names. He was 
pit)ud of his guests ; tiiey respected him; and honoured 
and loved each other ; and it would have been difficult 
to sayAvhich star in the constellation shone with; the 
brightest or the softest light. There was “high disr 
course,** intermingled with as gay flashings of courtly 
wit as ever Canning displayed, and a plentiful alloAvance 
on all sides of those airy transient pleasantries in which 
the fancy of poets, however wise and grave, delights to 
run riot when they are sure not to be misunderstood. 
There were beautiful and accomplished women to adorn 
and enjoy this circle. The Aveather was as Klysian as 
the scenery. There were brilliant cavalcades througli 
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the woods in the mornini^a, and delicious hoatinj^s on 
the lake by moonlight, and the last day Trofessor Wil- 
son (‘ the Admiral of the Lake,’ as Canning called liirn) 
presided over one of the most splendid regattas that 
ever enlivened Windermere. Berhaps tliere Averc not 
fewer than iifty barges following in the professor’s ra- 
diant procession, when it paused at the point of Storrs 
to admit into the place of lionour the vessel that carried 
kind happy Mr Bolton and his guests. The three bards 
of the lakes led the cheers that hailed Scott and Can- 
ning; and music and sunshine, flag.s, streamers, and gay 
dresses, the merry hum of Amices, and tlie rapid splash- 
ing of innumerahlo oars, made up a dazzling mixture 
of sensations as the liotilla A\mund its way among the 
riclily-foliaged islands, and along bays and promontories 
l)eopled with cnthiisiastie spectators.’ 

From this spot tiie lake gradually narrows, till it he- 
romes in reality ‘the r/rer-lalce and at a place called 
Newby Bridge, six miles from Storrs Hall, it finds an 
outlet jn the river Leven, Avhicli carries its waters into 
Morecambe Bay. 


j SITRETISIl J P. 

i Titk unpleasant nature of the obligation called snreti- 
j ship need not ho enlarged upon : it is uniAXTsally felt 
, and acknoAvIedged. Vet there is a Auist luunber of 
I ollices and situatic^ris to Avhieh parties are not eligible, 

I unless they can bring forward satisliu^tory security fur 
1 the sums Avliicl? may bo intrusted to tboin. Indivi- 
; duals, seeing fri(*nds tlris depending for tlie means of a 
; livelihood, or of advance in the Avorld, upon obtaining 
i guarantees for tVieir intromissions, arc often induecid by 
; Imiiiane feedings iy> undertake such obligations; and 
' how fr(*quently they sufi'er loss tlirough this frieiull}^ act 
is but too well known. On the other hand, individuals 
wTio niiglit obtain certain situations if tljcy coidd give 
proper sureties, often fail to do so, from either their in- 
I ability to get se(airit 3 % or their honourable dislike to 
; ask a friend to undertake such a hazard in their be- 
! half 

; Tlic inielleotual progress of our country has at length 
i furnished a solution of this class of difficulties. It has 
been found tliat, however uncertain )nay he the coii- 
I tingency of a fall before temptation in an individual, 

! there is a determirmte and regiil a rly^ recurring number 
i of such lapses out of a Avidc numl)er of cases — the same 
I principle holding here as in tln^ annual criminal sta- 
i tistics of a country, Avliich arc alwaj^s nearly uniform, 

I allpwiitg for progressive conditions. The idea of found- 
ing upon this natural fact a society for making sureti- 
sliip a matter of business, was first explained to the 
j public in the J)ublin RevieAv for August 1840, by the 
first writer of the day on this class of subjects, Augustus 
de Morgan. Ilci showed that, ‘ if a tliousand bankers’ 
clerks were to club together to indemnify their securi- 
ties, by the payment of one pound a-year each, and if 
each had given security for L.-'iOO, two in each year 
might become defaulters to that amount, four to half 
the amount, &c. without rendering the guarantee fund 
insolvent also that, ‘ if it be tolerably well nscertained 
that the instances of dishonesty (yearly) among such 
pefrsdns amount to one in five hundred, this club avouW 
continue to exist, subject to being in debt in a bad 
year, to an amount which it would be able to dis- 
charg^ in good ones.’ In 1842, these ideas were rea- 
lised by the establishment, under favour of an act of 
parliament, of ‘ The Guarantee Society, for providing 
security for the fidelity of persons in situations of trust, 
where securities are Required, on payment of an annual 
premium ; capital otie hundred thousand pounds.* There 


- • ' 

is something startling at first sight in such a society ; 
but its advantages are readily discovered. 

The first of these undoubtedly is its enabling a clerk 
or other salaried '^geut, of good character, to obtain at 
once, .and without obligation to others, such security as 
he may require. To quote a i)amphlet upon the sub- 
ject,* which has fallen into our hands — ‘ One or two 
instances of dcservuig individuals, debarred of their 
well-earned reward, may convince the reader of the 
serious hardship that the system of priA’'atc suretiship 
often inflicts upon the deserving. They are selected 
from two very different raidis in life, and will ho suffi- 
cient evidence of the truth of the position here laid 
down. 

‘First, with r(‘speot to the ar!vi 3 \ The roAvard for 
merit, accompanied with jHU’uniary advantage, is very 
limited in this brunch of the public service. Suppose 
the otfitjcr educated in tlie inilitary school, and 

immediately drafied into the army (which is a very 
common case), his whole life will have been spent either 
on service or in the barrack, 11c may have distin- 
guished himself upon the field of liattle, and obtained 
a company by exertion amidst tlie greatest dangers. 
To the A'ctcran of this description the paymastersbip is 
the only pccuniaiy rcAvard that can be enjoj'^ed wliile 
upon active duty Avith his regiment. Tic is sliipped 
from colony to colot\y, and the war-office authorities, 
anxious to afford substantial reward, may have the 
opportunity of offering him this appointment for ser- 
vices brought under their esi>ceial iioti(!e. In this case 
the most unexceptionable sureties are required to the 
amount of L.20()0, and hundreds of meritorious officers 
have reluctantly been forced to decline the office, wdiich 
it would have greatly benefited them to aiicept, and 
gratified the anthoritie.s to have conferred. An example 
.amongst officers of this standing is not wanting to ac- 
knowledge the importance of the honourable help to be 
obtained from the Guarantee Society, and the society 
itst?lf is under obligation to the authorities of the w^ar- 
offu^e for the support given by them to the society in 
its infimey. • 

‘The second case to AA^hich I Avould allude is of an- 
other cla.ss. A person who Viad entered the establish- 
ment of one of the large clubs, in tjie neighbourhood of 
St James’s palace, upon daily pay, conducted himself 
with so much propriety, tliat he was gradually promoted 
to the office of assistant butler. The butler died, and 
as valuable artielc-s A\'ere intrusted to liis keeping, it 
AA^as important that none but a trustworthy person 
should be axipointed to tlie vacancy. The chib was pro- 
tected in this appointment by a bond to a considerable 
amount. Tlie good character of the assistant-butler 
recommended him to the house committee, who unani- 
mously selected him for tlie vacant office. The necessity 
of jiroviding sureties, hoAveA^r, Avas an insujieruble bar ; 
the mail had no friends of sufficient property to whom 
he could apply for such a favour. It was most desirable 
that his services should be secured, and as the Guarantee 
Society, wliich at tlfht time had scarcely commenced 
business, offered the means of removing the difficulty, 
some Tiiemhers of the committee of management com- 
municated AA’itirthe society; inquiries confirmed the 
opinion of the good character of the man ; the society 
became his sureties, and, a doser\ung, well-qualified 
person obtained his reward for good and faithful ser- 
vices.’ 

It also appears that the Guarantee Society furnishes' 
security under circumstances which form a great im- 
provement upon the private mode. It not only insti- 
tutes a rigid investigation into the moral character of 
the applicant — rejecting him if there be any deficiency 
in this resiiect — but it exercises a care over the parties 
concerned, demanding that the employer shall exert due 
vigilance over the enqiloyed. Private parties, acting as 


♦ Suretiship: thcDafngers and Defects of Private Seewrity, and 
thoir KeiniMlica. By Charles Saunderaon. London : Slmpkin, 
Marshall, mid Co. 1B44. « 
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srr urities, .'ire usually prevented by delieaoy from mak- meiit for dishonesty, ivlule other delinquents have ab- 
iiitr any inqinry about the footing on which employer sconded to avoid the consequences of a prosecution.’ 

.'ind employed may stand ; and, when fjiilure takes place. We are, upon the whole, impressed Avith a strong sense 
they are usually at a loss to ascertain how far the alleged of the soundness of the priiunplc involved in tlie esta- 
di'falcjition is real ; but the (jruarantee Society is under blishment of this society, and believe we are onl}^ doing 
no scruple on these points, and facts prove that it is well an acceptable duty to a large portion of our readers in 
for them to be so. On the other hand, em])loyers wlio making them aware of its existence, 
conceive themselves to be anqdy protected by private 
sureties, often find that these either were hillaeious at 

first, or in the course of time liave hecome so, their minds j,’ AIT II A T A L E 

being too much (uigrossed Avitli otlier obiects to admit 

of ti)oir exercising due care, But a society making Etf.uy toAvn and city ba*s its promenade, Avhere the iri“ 


of ti)Oir exercising due care. But a society making Etf.uy toAvn and city has its promenade, Avhere the iri“ 
suretiship a business, and possessing an ample capital, Imbitaiits or visitors make it ‘ their custom of an after- 


may he depended ujion with absolute confidence. 

Mr De Morgan, in the able paper wliicb has bei^n 
quoted, anticipated in some di'gree 1 he objection, thc.t 
sefairity obtahiedcm cominerc'ial print i pies tVom a society 


noon’ to lounge. Tliis is either specially provided, as 
in continental cities, public gardens and esplanades, 
or ( Ise tla? peo])le ehoosi^ one of the streets wdierein to 
make their irlaily perambulations, litjgeivt Street in 


would exercise ii less control over the moral feelings tjf jy>ndon, JSackville Street in Dublin, and Princes Street 
the assured party than dotis a private guarantee. On in Edinburgh, have been seleOed by the respective in- 
this point Mr Saunderson is still more explicit, and we habitants for tliis purjiosc. It is in the last of these 
extract his observations in full. ‘ '1 'he only consideration.' that the first scene of tlic little drama we arc about to 
he .says, ‘ which remains worthy of notic(\ is the effect describe is lahl. 

tliat the introduction of lhi.s principle iviil liave upon Ouo sunny afternoon in Princes Street was 

other general interests of tlic coinmnnity, especially unu.snally crowded, LNcver, perhaps, was there a moia.* 
with rcganl to niorality. 7’he rarity of a pro.sccntion by brilliant disjday of f.pring fashions than adorned tiie 
sureties sufilciently attesf.s tlio weakness of tlie moral fair ])romona.der.s, who made the street gay with their 
control that private .surcti s^p exenases in the relations presence. Here a mother was sedately clvaperoning lier 
he emiihg en and fuel 


betvveen the canphmen and fheir bondsmen. It i« .sutii- fair daughters, glancing now and then to either side, 
cieut for the surety that he lias iiicurr(‘d a heavy w'cll satisfual with the umisnally eli'gant apjicaranee of 
penalty-, and it would evince great ignorance of the the dam. sols, now that the weather Avas fine enough to 


Avorld to suppose relatives would further expose tlicir 
family Jionoiir by public proceedings against the of- i 


.admit of abandoning winter costume. 'Dicrc an infantry 
ofiux'r from the casth* loitered beside a coujAe of young 


fender. Under such feelings, the Avorthless serAomt I ladie,s, bending liis head toAi'ara.s tlie pndtier, that the 
escapes punishment: he may form otlier acquain ranee soft nothings it plen.scd him to utter might he heard 
and other frieiidsliips ho possibly may obtain anotlier Avitli greater distinctness. Sisters leaned on the arms 
emiiloyor and other sureties, and run a similar round of of brothers, fathers took eare of daughters. At one 
folly and vice, and eventually jilunge into grejiter de- moment a cav:ilry officer from Piershill dashed past 
linqnencies. 'fhe proceedings of the (liiarantee Society, on his hack, bowing as be rode to the various ladies 
on the contrary, appear Avell calculat(Ml to arrest such a Avhose acquaintance he bad made at the assemblies or 
course oC events. Upon the first defalcation, if it be elsewhere. Open carriages, Avith tastefully-attired occu- 
not a case of gross fniud, the individual maybe called ]>ant.s, drove slowly past : and, in short, the stre.t up- 
upon to protect the society from jiecuniary loss, b.i.s j-cared to «*«>ntain Avliat the neAvspapers call all tin.' 
employer still haAdiig the right to j..’OS(Tute. If this ‘ bi n uty an(MashioTi’ of Edinburgh, 
cun he accomplished, Avhen a, seexmd application for Amidst all this gaiety, there Avas one indiAudual who 
gnaranteo is made, the answi'i* of the society to the pre*- did not partake of it. He had already paraded the pave - 
posed master Avould he, “ VVe Avill not guarantee A. B. ment sevoriil times, and from the anxious scrutiny Avitli 
a second time; avc believe lie can be employed more whidi he reA’icwod every lady he met, it was manifcBt 
usefully than in ofTici;.s of pecuniary trust.” he sought amongst the crowd one bright particular star 

‘J’lie individual is by sucli me.'ms most probably on wliorn alibis tliouglits Avere concentrated, and for 
saved from the teriqitation that would constantly bestd. Avdiorn all his sigli.s (and they Avere deep and frequent) 
him. If the circuinstaiiccs attending the defidcation were heaved. At length, as lie crossed tlie end of Uastle 
afford evidence of serious criuiimility, prosecution will Street, the young lady he sought was seen to approacli. 
certainly follow. Tlie society have their personal in- She Avas not alone, which appeared to be a terrible dis- 
terests to [irotect, and will in such a case exert the only appointment to tlie expectant. Her mother w'as with 
real cheek upon the positiv'cly ilishonest — ruuncly, the her; and one glance told him that a certain question, 
certainty of exposure and punishnumt. Upon this sub- the issue of wdiich he looked forward to with the most 
ject no doubt can exist: the appointment of the solici- intense eagerness, had been decided against him. Eyes, 
tors to the Association of London, Bunkers for the IT’e- the expression of Avhieh lie had studied for months, had 
vention of Fraud, as the society’s solicitors for the pro- manifestly been Aveeping. He jiassed the two ladies, 
scention of defaulters, is positive proof of the society’s for he was too agitated to address them. With watch- 
determination that punishment sluill fiilloAv a Auolation ful gaze, lioAvever, he followed their steps, and once or 
of laws instituted for the protection of the community twice avjis on the point of overtaking and speaking, 
at large. • hut jirudenee cheeked him ; for he Mt tliat, should 

* The successor thq Giiararffcee Society must therefore his AAorst fears be realised, his emotions AA^ould master 
lead to a dimimitioii of fraud and di.shonesty.* In fur- him, arfd the result would be quite ridiculous in the 
tiler firoof it maybe stated, that of parties a^’ hose default public street. This forbearance Avas, after a time, re- 


the society have had to make good, some arc now un- 
dergoing the penalty awarded by the law as a punish- 

* Thw cxiKTienco of the soeioty htiH alreiuly shown to tho 


AA^arded. The ladies stopped for a minute, and having 
exchanged a few words with Mr Panson (the young 
lady’s father), whom they accidentally encountered, 
went into a music-shop. The lover instantly quick - 


dirootnrs that fraud by nervantn, under private sureties, is com- pned liis pace, passed the old gentleman without reCOg- 

nition, and foUowed the two ladies into the shop. 

arisi.* to pi ov(! how totally inadequate and dofectivo the fiysteni of „ a . a . i i 

private security is .as a preventive of criiiie. Under the present Having succeeded by a mighty effort tO COlltrol hlS 


arise to prove how totally inadequate and dofectivo the fiysteni of „ it j. * *1. i 1 •« 

private security is .as a preventive of crime. Under the present Having succeeded by ^ ff^ighty effort tO COlltrol hlS 
system, with the cxccjition of certain of the bankers, wiici.se ox- feelings, the intruder addressed Mrs Panaon and her 
eelient association is a sufej^uard to the bo.st principic.s of civil so- daughter' as ontj intimate with them. The elder lady 
ciety, and one or two other prosecuting ajisociatums, the puniHbment Uiss salutation with somf* dptriwi nf 

for auoh crimes falls upon the surety, who is altogether unpruU^cted ; IS. ® T mu 5 

and the Avorthless dciimpient is loft to eontliiue hia depredation l^is8 Panson turned palo, and trembled* They had 
upon the uivwary public. comc to try a piano, and Avalked into an inner room. 


Miss Panson turned pale, and trembled. They had 
come to try a piano, and Avalked into an inner room. 
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Burton (that was the lover’s name) followed them — 
a proceeding w'hich evidently did not accord with the 
views of the mamma,' for slie frowned, and inquired 
whether Mr Burton had come to buy any music ? He 
replied in the negative, but still hovered near them. 
The truth was, he was anxious to speak a word to Maria 
Panson without, if possible, being overlicard. After a 
time, they were for an instant hidden behind a cabinet- 
piano; this was the moment; he seized it, and whis- 
pered, ‘ Be at the ruins at eight’ The young lady made 
a motion of assent, and Burton almost immediately 
afterwards took his leave. Jls he turn(;d to go, he en- 
countered a third person, wlio had entered during his 
agitation quite unperccived — no otlicr than Mr Panson, 
who, on shaking hands, asked, ‘ Did you get my note?’ 
Burton answered in the affirmati ve. 

‘ Then I sliall sec you at six ?’ ^ 

‘ Punctually,’ was the reply ; and Biffton left the 
shop. 

It will now be necessary to change the scene, though 
, not to a very great distance fnjni where it was first laid. 
For the information of those who have never been in 
Edinburgh, it will be necessary to state that the space 
between IMnces Street and the castle nxdv is occupied 
with gardens, so that the street from which they take 
their name has houses only on one side, tlic other being 
bounded by tlie railings of tlie gardens. At the base of 
the steep ascent wliicli leads from tl\e gardens to the 
castle is a picturesque ruin, half shrouded in ivy, being 
the remains of an 'outwork covering a spring, from whicli 
the garrison ifi early times was supplied with water. 
Beside it^is an alcove, made to look ruinous by tlje 
liand of art. This was tluj spot indicated to Miss Panson 
in the words wliieh Burton nttcrcrd in the music-shop; 
and here, as the hour of eiglit approaclicd, a young man, 
attired in an inf iiUry uniform, was seen pacing up and 
down. Restlessness and disappointment, with vudent 
grief, were depicted on liis countenance and by his 
actions. For a moment lie would pause in tlie middle 
of the graveled walk, as if plunged in the most pro- 
found meditation. Tlien he continued Iiis promenade 
with the liaste of a man walking against time. For one 
moment he sat on the bench in the ruined rather than 
ruinous alcove, and the next he rose, and striding to 
a point from which ho could sec one of the entrances 
to the gardens from Princes Street, he strained his eyes 
in the twilight to seek the object of his sorrows. A 
spectator observing the restlessness of the young ofli- 
cer, w»)uld have imagined that he was cither sullering 
under some terrible annoyance, or that he was very 
much in love. Tlie latter conjecture would liave soon 
been verified ; for presently two female figures made 
their appearance; one of whom, on seeing him, quick- 
ened her pace, so as to leave her companion behind. 
In an instant tlie lovers met ! 

It has been said that only liglit gidefs are loquacious ; 

* deep sorrow hath no tongue.’ Thus it seemed with 
these despairing lovers. Instinctively she had placed 
her arm in his, and tliey wandered far up the sfeep 
ascent beside the castle rock, ere the agitation of either 
had sufliciently subsided to allow of their breaking 
silence. The first words were uttered by the lady ; 
indeed it may be observed, tliat on such occasions it is 
the lady who generally does speak first. 

‘ All, tlien, is over,* she exclaimed, ‘ and thi§ is to be 
our last interview !’ 

‘ Such is the decree which has been pronounced,’ re- 
plied Edward Burton. ‘ 1 kept the appointment with 
your father this evening. I cannot repeat to you what 
he said, for that would pain us both unnecessarily ; but 
it w’as decisive. My pretensions to your hand at this 
or any future time are summarily rejected !’ 

Miss Maria Panson became so agitated on hearing 
this, that her lover found it necessary to place her iii a 
garden seat near to which they had by this time wan- 
dered. Edward did all in his power to lessen her grief. 
He reminded her that, though forbidden to engage them- 
selves to each other, it was still in their power to maiu- 


tain their attachment, in the liope of better times. After 
a few years’ foreign service, it might be bis fortnoe to 
attain such promotion as to entitle him to claim her as 
hi.s bride. ‘ MariK,’ he said at length, pa-^sionately, ‘ may 
1 hope that you w'ill continue constant to me?’ 

The young lady raiseil herliead and looked steadfiistly 
at her lover throiigh her tears ; she gently returned his 
grasp, and, in tom‘snmd(* tremulous by the struggles of 
some feeling wounded by the suspicion wliieh the ques- 
tion implied, asked, ‘ Ctndd he doubt lier?’ Kdvvani, as 
if ashamed of underrating the eonsta.ney of a heart w'hieli 
he Vadieved to V)c solely Ids own, intreated forgiveness, 
and made the warmest protestations of his own un- 
failing attachment. At this moment the lovers were? 

startled by the drums of the castle a signal for stqia- 

ratioii which Edward da ri'd not disobey; for early the 
next niorniiq^ Uie regiiiKMit, in wbieli he was an en- 
sign, was toa^iaj'i'ii, and he was obligetf to np|HMir at 
a preliminary inuster. '.riu're was no time for words. 
Edw'ard drew from liis pocket a coin nearly severeil 
in half; one portion he presented to Maria, the other 
lie reiaineil. Tliey quite Virokeiit, eaeli keiqiing a 
moiety; the meaning and impressiveness of wliie.h cere- 
mony must lie M^ell knowii to those who are vervi»d in 
aneient Scottisli customs, and who have read Scott’s 
pathetic novel, ‘ I'lie Bride of Lammernmir.’ By a 
iniglity eflort Edward tore hinrself from bis fair c.om- 
paiiiou. As th(‘ .soldier bent bis slow and sorrowful 
steps towards the castle, he paused for a moment, and 
drew from his breast a small packet with which Maria 
.bad on a t'revious ociaision presented him. It con- 
hiined a lock of Iicr hair, and he kissed it fervently; 
and, in imitation of tlie chivalry of old, he inly vowed 
that these tokens should cheer him in moments of des- 
ponden(*.y, and animate him in the hour of danger. 
With this higli-souied resolve he passed the gate wliieli 
opens on the es])laiiade, and hurried oil’ to his quarters 
to prepare for duty. 

Maria, on Iier part, was found by her young com- 
panion weeping bitterly, and scarcely able to support 
lier.self. With kind solicitude her friend helped her 
along, and strove, Avith words of soothing and en- 
couraging consolation, to blunt the sharpness of the 
grief she suflered. It was grovi^l? dark, and they 
quickened their pace. In the gloomiest part of the 
grouiuls, where the patli is almost liidden by overhang- 
ing trees, they heard to their great alarm footsteps 
overtaking them, 'il’his induced them to double their 
speed ; it was useless ; the Iieavy tread of a man still 
gained upon them ; and in anotJier instant Maria heard 
her iianio pronounced in a tone of impatience, not un- 
mixed w’ith anger. On looking round .she beheld her 
father ! | 

The result was, that Maria’.s miser}’ was increased i 
tenfold, and that night was without doubt the most 
wTetched she had ever spent, as her disordered and 
careworn appearance next morning fully indicated. 

After breakfast Mr Panson took lus daughter kindly 
by the hand and ICd her into the study. Her heart 
beat violently, for she luid a presentiment that Ed- 
ward was to be the subject of their convx^rsation. ‘ My 
dear Maria,’ lie commenced, ‘ neither your mother 
nor myself can see you in this state of aflliction — in 
spite of the imprudence ,on your part wdiieh has led to 
it — without feeling deeply afflicted. Let me reason 
with you a little on the engagement you would have 
entered into with Mr Burton. Let me assure you it 
is from no caprice or hardness of disposition that I 
have so decidvely negatived your mutual wishes. He 
is, 1 confess, a well-conducted, and, for aught 1 know to 
the contrary, an amiable young man; but his profes- 
sion, as well as his want of fortune, are obstacles to any 
hopes of happiness as your husband. It was tlierefore 
my duty to reject him as a son-in-law. You, an only 
daughter, must have either followed him to India, and 
deprived your parents of your much- cherished society, 
or have remained burdened with an engagement in- 
dulging in a fruitless hope that young Burton would 
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carve his way to fortuifiO with lim s^Or^, which is in sad liaroc «iiaonj?9t them.' He walked to the window, 
these days the worst, bf dU instTMCnts f6r mkkiijg and looked tit the paseers-by for a short time* ‘ Yes 
money.' When her adverted t() (he idea of her —all new faces. Out of the hundreds of acquaintances 

going abroad, and leaving him, and het^riipther, MaWa’s I left behind me, there will scarcely be one to greet me 
tears fell fast, and she remeittbered that, atriidst the on my return.* 

strong feelinge Which had lately agitated her breast, * Yea, one .^’ replied the wife, placing her hand on his 
she had never t/^/nVe/?/ thp^tit bf that event as form- shoulder. ‘Welcome, welcome, dearest Edw^ard, back 
ing a necessary consequence of lifer union with Edward, to the place of your birth ; I love it for your sake.’ 

* Besides,’ continued the kipd father, ‘ you are young, This affectionate speech was accompanied with a 
and the ^rdent fcelini^s of ybiith nrC not always to little endearment, which nearly overthrew the bus- 
he trusted. Burton hds been your only lover; your band’s firmness; but it does not do for soldiers to be 


DC trusted. Burton has been your only lover; your band’s firmness; but it does not do for soldiers 
adeotion^ have yet to be tested by the adulation and overcome, so he answered quicklv, ‘ You must love it 
addresses of others. You may chkngc !* for its own sake, Milly. It is a beautiful place. Look at 

i^^iycr!’ interrupted the youHg lady with firmness. those gardens; are they not refreshing to see in the 


cheerfulness. 

It is necessary to the due development of our story, 


that the reader’s imagination should help us to pass over her ■writing-desk. Her maid answered the'summons, 
a space of twelve years. In that period many changes but in a state of the utmost agitation. 8he trembled, 
had taken place ; none more rapid and important in and taking up one corner of her apron for fear she 


Jiaa taken place ; none more rapid and important in and taking up one corner of her apron for fear she 
their consequences than the position of our Eastern should have occasion to cry, exclaimed, ‘ Please, ma’am, 
empire. Amidst these Burton took a not inglorious I could almost hang myself with vexation ; for, please 
part. He proved himself on several occasions a good ma’am, I thought I put your desk into tlie rumble, and 
and brave soldier, and his gallantry was rewarded ■with I didn’t.’ 

promotion, which he earned, however, not without some ‘ Then it is left beliind ? How very provoking.’ 

sacrifice of bodily health ; and after having long endured ‘Oh, no matter?’ said the major; ‘tell Johnson to 

the trying influence of Eastern climes, he obtained his give you mine.’ Whereupon the girl flew out of the 
majority and leave of absence to return home. Amongst room like a person who Imd escaiied some appalling 
all the chances and changes wliich a dozen years had danger. 


produced, the general appearance of Princes Street, 
Edinburgl^ was only altered by the di spiny of a few ad- 
ditional shops, and the handsome front of a club-house, 
which had recently been erected. The trees in the 


‘ There were things of consequence in my desk,’ said 
Mrs Burton; ‘letters wliich I should not wish all the 
world to read.’ 

* Some of mine perhaps ?’ returned the major. The 


gardens had grown taller, and the ruins had received a lady assented. ‘ That is perplexing,’ he continued ; 
few more strokes of the picturesque from tlie legitimate ‘ but never mind, you can use my de.sk for the present ; 
artist in that hne — Father Time. Still the street itself here is the key.’ The desk was brought. Mrs Burton 
was enlivened by gay company— elegantly attired ladies, began her task of letter- writing, and the husband sallied 
military danglers from the castle, and cavaliers from forth to discover the abiding places of a few of his old 


Piershill, abounded as heretofore. 

On a spring afternoon quite as sunny as that on 
whicli our story opened, a travelling carriage was drawn 
by four horses up to the door of Mackay’s hotel. Its oc- 


friends — Waterton amongst the rest. 

When the lady had finished her first epistle, she 
could not find the wax ; and while ransacking every 
part of the desk, all of a sudden out flew a little drawer. 


cupants were a gentleman whose complexion betokened Though startled at first, she was much more startled 
a recent residence in a warm climate, and a lady, who, afterwards: something was concealed in this myste- 
as she stepped from the carriage, wjw remarked by the rious little recess. With trembling hand she opened 
casual passers-by who caught a glimpse of her face, a small paper packet. It contained a lock of liair, 
to possess great beauty. Travellers who go about in and (destruction to her mental peace !) auhttrn hair 
coai^es-and-four are invariably indulged with the inn’s —not the jet black lock she in a moment of roman- 
best rpotn, and accDfdingly the lady and gentleman tic folly gave to her husband during liis loverhood! 
were ushered into the front drawing-room, the windows But lest that should fail to make her wretched, there 
of vi^ich looked into the Princes Street gardens. was anotlier evidence of more than equivocal import. 

Diriuer, sir ?’ inquired the waiter, bowing low enough She had read the Bride of Lammermuir, and knew the 
^ bf oflBce touch the ground. ^11 meaning and intent of that severed half-sovereign ! 

Decidedly r replied the traveller with the unhesi- She had a rival ! Some fair-haired Lucy Ashton I 

of a hungry man. In the midst of her distress, Major Burton returned, 

« . bringing news that he had met with Waterton, who 

« promised to come in to take his negus, and be intro- 
^eantimi^, rejoined the lady, * send up my servant.’ duced to the bride. She received the information with 
' bowed again, turned on his heel like an greater indilfbrence than pleased her husband. She 

fhe room. looked pale and agitated. He asked her the cause. 

, said the husband, ‘here we are at Mre Buii:on said nothing, but with dumb though 
Edinburgh. I shall ahnost Stedtive doquehce displayed the lock of hair and the 
oraaR) iQqulre aftei^ old friends ; twelve years makes love-token. It was now the major’s turn to turn pale 


‘ Make no rash vows, my dear ; and I trust you heart of a crowded city ?’ 
have made bone. Unknown to you, I Witnessed the The lady admired the slopes, the walks, and the bold 
parting scene. in the gardens last night.’ At this an- rock shooting up perpendicularly from the earth. At 
uouiicement Maria started, and a criinson blii.sh sud- last her eyoiwandered to the ruins, and she inquired 
denly overspread her face. * Nay, child, 1 have no what they were. The gentleman was a little discon- 
wish to reproach your imprudence,’ Mr Panson added; certed ; stammered; but at length managed to get out, 
‘you suffer enough already; for at this time I believe that he had not the slightest idea. At this moment his 
your grief, and the love which it springs from, to eye caught the figure of an old friend between the 
be sincere. One tiling, however, I must forbid ; and trees. ‘ AIj !’ he exclaimed, ‘ there is Waterton ; I am 
that is correspondence : for understand, tliat no latent glad he is in town ; he shall be amongst the first 1 
hope of ever gaining my nr your mother’s consent to will seek out. You will like him amazingly ; he is an 
the match must linger within you. Bcmember, not a excellent fellow— and so droll.’ 

letter must be sent to or received from Edward Bur- Tlie dinner was soon despatched, and plans arranged 
ton ; and this is the last time his name shall ever pass for the evening. The lady was to write lettt^rs to licr 
iny lips.* Maria spenf the rest of the day in her cham- friends in London, and the major (for, to keep the 
Ixjr, and it was months cre she recovered her wonted reader no longer in suspense, the ‘ arijivals’ were Major 


Burton .and his ivifc!) intended "’ to seek out Waterton. 
To carry out tlie first intention, Mrs Burton rung for 
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and become agitated. For a tini^ he could not reply ; 
and when he made the attempt, muttered something 
about a former engagement, youthful folly, and the 
other excuses always uppermost on sucli occasions. 

* Of course,’ said the lady in a tone of pique, * I can 
have no right to inquire into circumstances which hap- 
pened before we met. Ihit you liave deceived me 

‘ Deceived you, Millicent ; I am incapable of ’ 

‘Nay, do not sink deeper into falsehood. You have 
deceived me. When we formed our solemn engagement, 
I was made to believe that no former one existed.’ 

Major Burton stood a little abashed, and wisely thought 
that tlie best way was to ovA\ liis fault, and to sue for 
forgiveness. This he did ; but the lady appeared in- 
exorable. ‘ Come, dearest,’ he said beseechingly, * be 
a little charitable. At all events, wliatevcr feeling you 
may have; to expend on the adair, let me enlist it in 
favour of the uidiappy girl to wluun ymiv. irresistible 
attractions have made me false. I own that the hope- 
less misery sire must have felt on hearing T had be- 
come the husband of another, has indeed cost me many 
a pang, and formed a bitter drop in the cup of hap- 
piness you, dear Millicent, have filleil.’ The major 
said this with so mncli emotion and earnestness, tliat 
his wife could scarcely lielp being adected. Slie de- 
; uiantlod to know the whole of the circumstances. Tie 
! told her honestly and without reservation. He did not 
! conceal the ]>Iedge of eternal tidelity he and Maria 
! J'anson had exclianged at the ruin in the garden — a 
I pledge the tokey of whicli wais now lying before them. 

' Next to love, pity is the strongest passion which 
I warms the Ifreast of wmmaii; and if aii}^ resentment 
i lurked ih Millicent Burton’s heart against her hus- 
I hand, it w'as now tu^ned to pity for tlie WTetchedness 
into wdiich she was uiiw'ittingly the cause of plunging a 
confiding and |)crhaps amiable girl. ‘l'’or her sake,’ 

' she said, ‘ I cannot forgive you. At least you might 
I have wTitten to break od the engagement before pro- 
i posing to me.’ 

‘But we were strictly prohibited from corresponding. 

1 Toor girll I must OAvn I dread to inquire after her. I 
: fecil acutely the wrong 1 have done; it is irreparjible.’ 

■ ‘1 fear she will prove a dangerous rival to me!’ re- 

i plied Mrs Burton, in a tone meant to be jocular, but in 
reality not much pleased with the deep remorse her 
I husband professed. 

I ‘No, no, Milly-, let the honesty with which I liave 
confided to you every tittle of that unliappy affair 
banish so unw'orthy a thought ; nothing hut a full con- 
fidence ill the strength of my own and your affection 
wmuld Itave wrung the painful disclosure from me. No ; 
if we .should meet — if, by the interference of friends, 
and by the exercise of that strength of mind which I 
know Miss I’ansoii to possess, she can endure to be- 
hold me tlie husband of another, he it yours to pour the 
balm of friend.ship into the wounds I have made. You 
vrill be her friend, Milly ?’ Mrs Burton placed her 
hand in that of her husband, and said w'ith a sigh she 
would. 

At this moment Mr Waterton was announced. The 
introduction to Mrs Major Burton was soon made, 
and the two friends were speedily engaged in an inte- 
resting conversation concerning the fate and fortunes of 
sever^ of their old cronies. Nothing, however, eould ex- 
ceed the caution with which Burton avoided the small- 
est allusion to the Pansous. And Watcrfpn, though 
he named several of their acquaintances, never once 
mentioned them : refraining perhaps on account of Uie 
delicacy of the subject in the presence of the major’s 
, wife. When, thor^ore, the lady rose to retire, upon 
the plea of fatigue, Burton’s heart heat fast witli ap- 
prehension. He dreaded to hear the truth which he 
feared would come out in his wife’s absence. How 
could he justify his falsehood, the effect of which he 
did not doubt had been disastrous? Perhaps the victim 

of his faitlilessness was But he dared not anticipate 

the truth. He would khnw it presently, for Mrs Burton 
had left the room. The reminiscences of bygone days 


were then renewed ; but, to Burton’s astonishment, his 
friend Ibught as sliy as before of the subject of the 
Pansoiis. This helped to increase the major’s fears. 
Delicacy evidently prevented Waterton from shocking 
his* feelings by^ome fatal disclosure concerning Mari.a. 
He was tlie destroyer of lier happiness, perhaps — he 
shuddered to think — of her life ! 

After a long gossip Wfitertoii left, and Burton retired 
to his chamber fully convinced that he w'as one of the 
vilest perjurers upon earth! 

Before parting, Waterton made the m;v)or promise to 
dine with him, and bring liis wife. Next day at the 
apiiointed liour tliey made their appe.'iranee at Water- 
ton’s liousc. Burton’s spirits were miK^h depres.scd. 
He dre.aded going into societ 3 % knowing that sooner or 
later the crisis must come ; Unit some person who 
knew the I’ansons would lilnrt out the fat(' which he 
doubted not ]nul hefMllen his vietini. In this mood he 
entered tlidNSrawing-room, his wife Ininging on his arm. 
To his surprise^he beheld Waterton romping with three 
children, wdiose likeness to him at once pronounced 
a very near relationship. Ho grtieted his guests heartily, 
and said Mrs Wat(‘rton would betdown immediately. 

‘AVhj',’ exclaimed the major, ‘you never told me you 
were married.’ 

‘No,’ said the liosfc; ‘delicacy forbade that.’ 

‘ Delicacy ?’ 

‘ Yes ; and wdien you know whom I have matried, you 
will understand my reserve — hut here comes a better 
explanation than words can give.’ 

The door opened, and Mrs Waterton entered. She 
w'cleorned her guests -with great cordiality. Burton 
started; he trembled with ani.azenient; and his first 
impulse W'as to exidaim, ‘ Miss Panson .p’ 

‘ Yes,’ interposed W.atcrtoii, ‘ Miss I’anson a dozen 
years ago, hut Mrs Waterton now. Why, your friend 
and I have been married these ten years !’ 

‘Miss Panson married!’ repeated Mrs Burton with 
unfeigned pleasure, as the last suspicion of a rival 
W'as thus banished from her breast. ‘ Oh, my dear 
madam, how very delighted I am to know you;’ and 
she seized both her new friend’s hands and •shook them 
licartily. 

This, then, w^as the love-strickcn broken-hearted 
damsel whom Burton liad coiyurod up in imagina- 
tion ! Tiiis w^as the wreck his broken faith had pic- 
tured ! Instead of a pale grief-burdened lady, ho beheld 
a matronly, but still jiretty woman, full of life, gaiety, 
and happiness. ‘ The fact is, my love,’ w'luapercd Mrs 
Burton to her husband as tliey went down to dinner, 
* you are not the dc.sj)erate lady-killer you think your- 
self!’ The major was at first conspicuously chop- 
fallen ; and some remote allusions to tlie Princes Street 
gardens, in wdiich Mrs Waterton took the lead, gave him 
so much uneasiness, that they w^re after a time not re- 
jieatcd. A glass or two of ch-mipagne, however, nerved 
the soldier for a downright assault on his former engage- 
ment with his friend’s wife ; and wlien the ladies had 
retired, he and his host entered laughingly into the 
subject of their respective marriages. Each of course 
(as all husbands do after dinner) spoke raptures of his 
wife. * Besides all my love,’ said Burton, ‘ I owe my 
Millicent a tleep debt of gratitude. Possessed of a 
large fortune, she preferred sharing it with me, then a 
poor subaltern, to mavrying one? of the richest men in 
Calcutta.’ 

‘For my part,’ returned the other, ‘until Maria’s 
father died, which he did three years since, the only 
fortune 1 got with my w'ife was herself, and part of a 
half sovereign which ’ 

‘Nay, nay, spare me on that point !* exclaimed Bur- 
ton, rising to join the ladies in the drawing-room. 

Young reader, the lesson to be derived from this little 
sketch is — beware how you trust solely to the ardent 
and inconsiderate feelings of youth ; vows uttered under 
their influence are invariably ‘ rash’ ones, which a 
venerable maxim tells us we ought never to make. 
Actuated by the blind impulse of violent emotions, we 
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are sure to deceive ourselves — imagitflng that we are 
perfectly sirificre, when we are merely iitjilelled by a 
piddy and untoward passion, nothing abated by the 
well-meant interference of relatives anci friends. The 
consequence of such conduct is, that the integrity of the 
promises then made is as unstable as the feelings that 
prompt them. Had Edward and Maria really loved as 
they thought they did on parting, they would never 
have broken their ‘ faith.’ 


THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 

7’irK diffusion of science has not a more efficient agent 
than the familiar explanation of familiar occurrences. 
Every appearance in nature, however trivial it may 
seem, is governed by laws as immutable as those which 
regulate the revolutions of the globe itself ; and to know 
well that which is simple and common, is the l)e.st 
and only preparative for the investigation of what is 
difficult and obscure. Tlie dis(‘overy of natural laws, 
and the familiar explanation of them, require different 
gifts of mind — gifts which arc very seldom possessed by 
the same individual. The former demands patient in- 
vestigation, powerful grasp of intellect, and extensive 
knowledge of relative causes and effects ; wdiereas the 
latter depends more on ^ic pleasing ai>titude of expres- 
sion, and the ir\stitiition of comparisons between things 
known and the thing to be described. Eotli gifts are, how- 
ever, alike indispensable to the dissemination of science; 
arid it detracts nothing from the merit of the original 
discoverer, that the individual who renders the disco- 
very familiar should meet with an equal share of appro- 
bation. Tlic one addresses himself to those whose learn- 
ing and habits of mind are kindred to his owm, the other 
to the young, or to men whose time and toils forbid the 
acquisition of vast learning, but wlio are nevertheless 
capable of understanding, and of deriving enjoyment 
from the knowledge of Nature’s operations, when ren- 
dered intelligible to them. Convinced that the condition 
of the masses will improve with their knowdedge, and 
that the young can only be suceessfulb/ instructed in 
science by leading them upwards from things familiar 
and obvious, we feel pfiiasure in noticing every honest 
effort, however humble, which is made towards the ac- 
complishment of these desirable objects. One of the most 
successful of tliC many recent attempts in this line is 
that of Mr Gower, wherein iamiliar objects and every- 
day occurrences arc explaijied in a manner so clear and 
winning, that he must be a very dull individual indeed 
who does not rise after its perusal with a perfect know- 
ledge of every subject which it treats. 

The plan of this little trifle is as familiar as its 
style. The author begins with the bedroom, leads his 
pupil through the breakfast-parlour, a morning walk, the 
Kitchen, the study, and the enjoyment of a summer’s 
evening — explaining as he goes the laws which relate to 
the more prominent objects and operations. In intro- 
ducing Mr Gower’s tiny treatise to notice, we can only 
glance at a few random passages, recommending the 
whole to every schoolboy and beginner in science. 

‘The current of air and smoke which ascends the 
chimney is again an object to attract our attention — 
caused by the same expansive pdwer of heat. The air, 
as it passes through and over the fire, becomes greatly 
increased in bulk, and consequently lighter ; that is, a 
gallon of air expanded to double its bulk, or two gallons, 
will weigh only as much as it did before it was so in- 
creased, w'hich causes it to ascend through the denser 
part, leaving its space to be filled by cold air from the 
door or window. By this means the fire is supplied 
with the proportion of fresh air necessary for combus- 
tion, whilst a considerable quantity of rarefied air as- 
cends the chimney, carrying up with it the smoke or 
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densie vapour which^ arises from burning bodies. It 
may be inquired how it is that, when a fire is lighted 
in a room, the air does not descend the chimney to 
supply it, because that appears the easiest access to the 
outside air ; and this, if the chimney were very large, 
and quite open above, so as to admit space enough for 
ail ascending and dcjscending current, might be the case. 

To obviate this, if the chimney is large, we contract the 
opening at top by putting on a chimney-pot, by which 
means the current of ascending air is rendered so strong 
through the small aperture as to prevent tlie external 
air from entering. We are very frequently disturbed 
by smoke coming into our rooms, particularly at first 
lighting a fire, and more especially when other fires in 
the house have been burning some time previously. 
Wlien this is the case, it will occasion a downward 
current of air in the chimney, caused by the other fires 
requiring a* supply of air ; and the open cliimncy being 
tlie easiest way by which the air can find admittance, 
this occasions the chimney to smoke when the fire is 
first lighted ; but if the door of the room is closed, and a 
slight portion of the window opened, the room is cut oil’ 
from communication witli the other fires, and the smoke 
will then aseend the chimney. When the fire is sufli- ; 
ciently established to cause a good draught, the window | 
may be again closed, and the door opened without , 
further annoyance, because the air to feed the other I 
fires in the house will no longer find this chimney the ; 
easiest way of introduction, and some other means o-f ' 
entrance will probably soon discover 'itself. Hudden j 
gusts of wind are apt to cause cliimneys *to smoke, by | 
removing the equality of tlie atmospheric pressure on j 
the outside, whilst the interior pfosnire is not exactly i 
subject to the same influence. During the gust, the ; 
perpendicular pressure of the atmosphere above is partly i 
removed by tlie velocity with wliicli it passes over, in ■ 
the same manner that the jiressure or weight of a can- 
non-ball is removed from tlie earth wliile it is flying I 
along, its velocity having overcome its gravity or | 
weight; but when it loses its velocity, its weight again ; 
becomes perceptible, and it falls to the ground. The j 
consequence is, that during the time of the gust, wlidst | 
the pressure is removed, tliere is a rapid draught up the ' 
chimney, caused by the want of resistance above ; but : 
tlie moment the wind lulls again, this pressure returns, | 
the upward draught is suddenly checked, which causes I 
a momentary obstacle to the ascending current, and a 
puff of smoice in the room is the most probable result. 
Some i^articular direction of wind will generally influ- 
ence a cliimney in tliis way more than another, either 
from some peculiarity in the situation of the chimney 
above, or from the apartment being more or less imme- 
diately influenced by the same cause ; for, it is clear, if 
tlie variation of pressure above and in the room is 
simultaneous, no confusion wdll take place, but if the 
one happens a few seconds after the other, a contrary 
effect will he produced.’ 

Taking a glance over the breakfast- table, we are 
reminded by Mr Gower * that a bright silver tea-pot 
will make better tea than an earthenware one, and for 
this simple reason, that bright surfaces radiate, or throw 
off heat much slower than black and dull ones ; conse- 
quently the tea is kept hotter. From this we may learn 
that, whenever heat is to be retained, a bright polished 
vessel shoi^d be employed ; but, on the contrary, if we 
want a vessel to absorb heat rapidly, a black dull sur- 
face is the best. The quickest boiling saucepan, there- 
fore, will be one which is black on that part exposed to 
the fire, but bright on the portion which comes only in 
contact with the air ; the black part as a good conductor, 
to allow the heat to approach the water, tlie bright as a 
bad radiator, to prevent its escape. Woollen, as we before 
stated in the instance .of the carpet, is a bad conductor, 
therefore a very proper substance to wrap round any- 
thing, which is to be kept hot ; and by the same reason- 
ing^ although it may sound rather contradictory, it will 
equally keep any substance ccild ; for instance, a piece 
of ice wrapped in woollen will be much slower melting 
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than another piece not so enveloped. Heat and cold, we 
must remember, are only relative terms, as there is no 
precise point where heat ends and cold begins.’ 

Again, * Evaporation always produces cold, because 
the heat required to convert water into steam must be 
withdrawn from the surrounding medium ; hence wet 
summers are often succeeded by cold winters ; the greater 
evaporation produced from the excessive moisture hav- 
ing reduced the temperature of the earth. That evapo- 
ration produces cold, may be immediately proved by 
moistening the palm of the hand and exposing it to the 
wind, thus causing evaporation, wdicn cold will be very 
sensibly felt, and the more so if we use a volatile fluid, 
such as sal- volatile or spirit of wine, the greater rapidity 
with which they evaporate producing a greater degree 
of cold. It is from this reason that remaining in wet 
clothes is so dangerous-, tlie evaj>oriition that takes 
place during the time tliey are drying carnes away so 
largo a portion of heat from the body, as almost cer- 
tainly to induce cold, and all the thousand diseases which 
follow in its train. When a person is obliged to remain 
in wet clothes, tlie best nietliod to adopt is to j>rcvont 
evaporation by covering them with aMackintosli, or any 
other garment which will best keep the moisture in, and 
if tliis is efUM'dually done, the i)erson will feel little in- 
' convenience from his damp clothes ; the warmth of tlui 
i body will soon communicate itself to the damp garments 
; under the Mackintosh, and as the steam cannot escape 
through it, there is nothing to produce a greater degree 
of cold than if *tlie garments liad been dry ; let it not, 
hoAvever, he mippos(‘d that 1 recommend kceixing on wet 
clothes, •! merely advise this proceeding iu cases where 
I it cannot be avoided * 

Hut it is not alone on tlie mere jdiysicml laws of nature 
! that Mr Gower is fluent and attraetive; he is equally 
j pleasing when he turns liis attoiitioii to organic plieno- 
mena. ‘ Tlie soil, considered inechanicailly, is merely 
that substance', in which the plant projetds its roots or 
anchors, by which it attaches itself to tlie locality where 
the seed is deposited; but even in its meclianieal part, 
it is of much consequence that it slioiild be adapted to 
its situation, and to the spq|jes of vegetable production 
' that is to be cultivated upon it. In some situations, it 
i will be beneficial to have a sandy soil, to aid in disposing 
i of a too abundant supply of moisture, Avhilst iu another 
i situation, siu:li as a sloping hill, a sandy soil would he 
very disadvantageous, and one better adapted to retain 
moisture far preferable. An instance of a purely me- 
chanical soil may be seen by sowdng some seeds of 
irmstar J! end cress in a piece of moist flanii<rl, which, if 
kept warm, will be found to vegetate ; the blanket, 
liow^evcr, only acts the part of keeping the plant in its 
proper ijosition and place, for its nutriment is derived 
from the air and w'ater witlr which it is supplied. Most 
soils contain some portion of vegetable matter, onwiiich 
their richness depends; hut by constantly cropping, 
thif' rich matter becomes exhausted, and therefore the 
best soils, without the addition of manure, will soon lose 
their productive qualities ; those how'ever of the best 
mechanical eonKtructioii, will be the most easily restored 
to a healthy state. 

‘ There are certain elements contained in every plant, 
without which it cannot exist : different plants contain 
different elements, and in different proportions. Many 
of these are derived from air and water, which was the 
case in the mustard seed, though it is doubtful wliether 
this plant would produce seed without some further 
nourishment : air and water may suffice for the stalk and 
. leaf, but still not be enough for the perfecting the plant. 
The business of the agriculturist, therefore, should be 
to consider what are the elements required to bring 
the seed to be sown to perfection, and then to examine 
what portion of these elements renmiii in the soil — what 
will be supplied by the air and moisture ; and if there 
is a deficiency of any one elementary ingredient, he 
must add it in the manure ifrhich is t-o be carried to the 
land. The practical farmer will perhaps smile at this 
theory, and say he has never failed in producing a crop 


of wheat, althoi^gh he is quite ignorant of the elements 
of which it is composed. Rut though he may be ignorant 
of their names, he has proved liimself thoroughly ac- 
quainted w'ithjtlieir properties by the success of his 
labours : that success has lieen the result of his inquiry 
and experience, and lie has by it arrived at the conclu- 
sion that certain manures and certain treatment are 
best suited for the pnnluctioii of certain crops ; and if 
he w ere to examine these manures cliemically, he would 
find lliey conlained the elen*ents required. 

MMants and llovrers, left to the guidance of nature, 
soon establish tlicraselvcB in those places best suited to 
their w ants, whilst in situations not congenial to them 
they soon wither and die. The w’alltknver ehoos(‘s for 
itself some old ruin, w here it finds a plentiful supply of 
lime, furnished by the old mortar. Tliceommon nettle 
contains saltpetre, and benec b\ always found around 
stables, oy^jf^bui!; lings, and other localities where salt- 
|K^tre is genera.; **(1. Tlie violet finds itself a shady bank ; 
the forget-me-not and the iris, also, will he seen frti- 
quenting the brooks and streams, with many more, 
that seek each its pctuiliar locality. It may be irujiiired 
how it is tliat tliese indigenous ^ilanls grow% year after 
year, in tiie same ]dace, without exhausting the soil, 
wdiilst if the farmer rears tlu? same erop i'f>r .several 
sueeessivc years, it will be sun; to fail. I'lie tiilh rence 
is tln.s, that in the one ease the plants jicrish, hut 
the elements remain to promote a fresh grow'th tlu; 
following year, and those yia^ts wdiieh have returned 
to air and w^atcr can be again supplied by tlio.se tluids ; 
out the farmer’s crop lias been removed from the land to 
return no more, and eonsc‘qiiently the elements for that 
s])ecies of crop will soon be expended, if not renew’cd by 
rnaimre or some other matter contained in them. Tlio 
first is a natural, the second an artificial .state.’ 

'rids is w'cll and intelligibly siioken of plants; let ns 
next observe how' our author treats of man — his habits 
and acquirements. ‘ Tlie eye is very much the creature 
of habit, nuieli more so than w'c are accustomed to be- 
lieve, till, being plaet?d in some situation perfectly new' 
to us, W'c become convinced of the trutli of {be assertion. 
Some years ago, coming rather suddenly amongst some 
mountainous scenery, to which the author was quite un- 
accustoined, be observed, grazing on the hills, w'hich 
did not appear far distant, soilie animals, which from 
their size he mistook for goats, but upon a nearer ap- 
proacli they proved to be oxen ; and having once become 
acquainted with the fact, tlie eye immediately adapted 
itself to the distance, and he could not again be deceived 
in the size of the object ; returning to the same phuxi 
from wlience he liad first seen them, they no longer ap- 
peared the size of goats, hut of full-grown oxen. Now 
this clearly showed that the eye wuis unable to measure 
the size of the object, wldlst tlie distance it w'as off, 
owing to the novel features of the scenery, could not be 
deU^riniiied. 

‘ 'To exemplify this fact to some friends, he tried the 
following experiment from a window commanding a view 
down a beautiful •river, on wliicli vessels of considerable 
magnitude were frequently passing. Without mention- 
ing what he intended, he cut out in paper the picture of 
a vessel, with her ropes and .sails, about one and a half 
inches in height, and pasted it on the middle of a pane 
of glass, in such a situation that, booking through a paper 
tube fixed to a screen bn the other side of the room, the 
miniature ship apjieared exactly in that part of the river 
w here ships were usually seen sailing ; the paper tube 
prevented the observer from seeing the cross-bars of the 
window, which would have dispelled the illusion. Thus 
the deception was complete ; the observers, ignorant of 
the contrivance, fully believed that they saw a large 
vessel sailing on the river. 

‘ It is this principle of keeping the spectator in igno- 
rance of the distance the picture he is looking at is from 
him, that so greatly increases tlie deceptive effect of 
those beautiful exhibitions, the dioramas and panoramas, 
and other woyks of the same description, which are now 
carried to such womierfhl perfection. 
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‘ A pci’Spn acjomilwmed, ,onl}^ tp :tU©^ scenery of Bnglap^, re4uoed to jpc^yei^y, * Rpl^rtson wat young; and 
I wi th i ts troee and !» ousp#,, awi pyeyy yvpUrknown ol>ipt;t knew nothwg .of : the WA>?4d»^^ and pwdft ? forihad© him 
rooted in his mind, is ftuite ,at > loss, \ylit?n.4rst catohing to spok empjoymtmFt in ,s?iy fU^hordinajlse ,sitil»fcion. He 
sight of the different djescriptic^ liad, received ft j letter from an tMwflohaolinidei yrho 

and sopjacry that meet foNipw wi hif arrival in the haxl, with several xplations* and ft considerable capital, 
Eiistern wsorld, for a standard by vfhicU to measiirq their emigrated to Canada a year or two, before^ ; and ' wl^ 
size; ami generally imagipefti them to be, not nparly so descriptions of tbft country were confined tO an ao4 
large as they are, till, approaehing nearer, he (Uficovers count of sporting adventnres, and of the plOftSant life 
man, OT some other landli|vriOlyect, \vl I icU at once serves of a settler whose' means are large, and who «0inse4 
ns a scale by wliich to estimate the objects presented to quently need not engage in more hard work tlifta is 
his view.’ agreeable to him. Robertson had scraped together a 

SucJi are a few; specimens of Mr Gower’s endeavours few hundred pounds by Jtlie sale of articles that in 
to familiarise the young aiid unlearned with the dcduc- his present shite were useless to him, and he resolved 
tions of science, and to inspire them with the dcisirc to to employ it in forming a little paradise amidst the 
know the wdiy and wherefore of every natural appear- wilds of the western world. As for his wdfe, she had 
ance and occurrence wdiioli presents itself. The step some forebodings when she thought of the voyage ; 
whicli the author has taken is no doubt short, but still but for the rest, she considered it very romantic; and, 
it is oi\e in the fright direction. Its only defect seems besides, she- had not been married long enough to begin 
to be the want of illustrative diagrams, w hich in many to doubt the infallibility of her husband. They made 
cases would greatly fiudlitate the conception of the Tip their minds to settle in a part of the country where 
reader; but this — if Mr Gower’s design be persevered there wxtc none to know them, on account of the small 
ill — is a deficiency which can be readily remedied. w-ay in Avhich they w'oiild bo coinixilled to begin. Ac- 

• eordingh^ the husband purchased a choieo assortment 

of fowling pieces, and the last patent plough ; and as 
THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. they must at first live in a homely way, the wife re- 

solved to take nothing with her but useful silk gowns, 
BY THEODORIC BROW N. cxccption of ouc Of two ouly of a better sort, 

Whtee making a tour through Canada a year or two w ljieh were reserved for dress. Knowing that their 


ago, 1 fell in with a yoifng man wlio owned a farm in 
one of the districts that w'ere then only lieginning to 
be settled. He had resided in a part of Enghuid in 
which 1 had many friends, with some of wliom he was 
himself acquainted ; and from talking of scenes in wliicli 
we lijid both taken part, and calling up ^ old familiar 
faces,’ w^c became very intimate. During my stay, lie 
gave me a narrative of his experience as an emigrant, 


relations were averse to the step they were about to 
take, they engaged a jiassagc iu a firet-elass packet- > 
ship, without taking leave oSi more thai'^ a very few 
friends. I shall pass ovex the voyage, merely yemarkr 
ing that they fully experienced all, the usual sea-going 
miseries; and if repentance for the step wJiich they had 
taken w^as , not in their thoughts, yet its place was filled 
up by doubt and anxiety. 

On arriving at New York, Mrs Robertson was muoh 


and as it may sen'C to show what a settler in tlie sta- comforted by observing that its inhabitants did not 
tion of a gentleman, but with little capital, w'ould liave diflcr in any material degree from those of civilised 
to go through hofore arriving at even comfort, I shall countries in general. They spent a ^y or two herft 


endeavour tcv present the main incidents to the reader, 
without, however, mentioning the particulars of real 
names or places, as I have not permission! so to do. 


which made a not inconsidt^rablo inroad into their small 
capital, and llien started for Canada ; of course goinj^ to 
sec the Falls, as these wei#n()t much out of the way; 
and a.s Mrs Robertson wais iu rather delicate lioalth. 


Henry Ilobertsoii, as yc may call my friend, wais tlic they travcUod slowly and expensively. Tiiey were 
son of a merchant, who ranked high among his class in both disappointeii ami somewhat indignant at not hav- 
one of the large provincial towns of England, and who ing met witli either a deer or a recognisable Indian in 
had risen by his own merit from the station of a friend- the whole four hundred miles of their journey, although 
less and penniless clerk, to be(;ome the partner of liis travelled through the locality of many of Cooper’s 

employer; and on the death of that gentleman, the sole t«lc«->J'|lcss a Blaekfeet, who was exhibited by a wan- 
^ e 11 1 « TT i. 1 dering showman, could be taken into consideraticm. 

TCp^cntative of a well-known firm. Ilis partner, when 

he died, was a widower, and left behind him to his guar- a week’s residence in tliat place, Mr Itobertson madc^ 
^ dianship an only daughter of eighteen years of age, as he thought, a very advantageous bargain for the 


with directions that the fortune wdiicli he had left her purchase of a hundred acres of land in a part of tlie i 
should be allowed to ren>ain iu the capital of the firm country which, as the agent informed him, was vemarkr 
until she bad attained her majority, w hen it was to be able for its picturesque beauty, and w^hich perhaps 
invested in the funds, At this time Henry Robertson w^ould be the most desirable spot in the whole world 
was at college, studying for the profession of medicine, when it became a little more settled, as its s<x;iety was i 
He bad hitherto thought of Mary Hervey merely as a at present small and scattered. ’J’lie agent also en- 
very pretty, but spoiled girl, who used to hide away liis larged on the hospitality and good humpur of an Irish 
hat, and put ripe gooseberries in his hoots ; but on hur- gentleman, a friend of his, who had an estate in that 
Tying home uppn^ receiving intelligence of the death of immediate ncighbourbood, and who would be happy to 
her iiither, he whs mncl\, surprised at tlie change wliich accommodate Mr Robertson until liis own house was 
hail taken place in her appearance. He had not seen built. As soon as the terms were agreed upon, and the 
her before for more than a year, she having been on a money paid ^^down — whicl^ hoivev^r, with some necesr- 
visit at his last vacation ; and during that time she sary purchases, very nearly amounted to tlie whole of ^ 
had changed irom a pretty jg^i to a beautiful woraaiL their little stpre^tbe agent wrote, by a farmer who waa ^ 
It is not my hint, however, to speak of love matters, going that way, to Mr O’DonbliMe to make |weparaH ; 
‘Happy is the wooing that is not long a-doing;’ and lions for the reception of tlie young couple# who were 
this being expedited by the ready consent of friends, to sot out ip a few days. 

the young couple were in due time united in wedlock. The sun was jpst rising on a beautiful morning.^ 
irrevocable step taken than tbe in the beginning of August when the emigrant:.; 
m^tertunqs world broke upon tiiem like a tor- started te take location, and totiiiiiiri 

*®»SSiL kJi » i* 1 it for time. r Tbeir wagon, wWch was dr^ 

died of apoplexy, the youB^g by a^y'onpg i^hmate caRiug IwaweR. Tim# whom they, i 
by the ruin of the biifsi* / had engaged merely a wo^H; 

# my friend Robertson was box; ,mounited pn, toJterhi|4i^^^^w^ 
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of something 

likei ^ 8kat€^f, ami served to eoii- 

voMfc the ' H^ehlcle a/ sleigh in 'winter. Immediately 

behind ‘ the ' Irlstim^an Mr and Mrs Koliertson were 
seatod» aiid behind theto waa a large ])ile of goods, 
coTei'ed^wjtli a jpifece hf eanvafis to protect them from 
the weather. ’ It con sifirted of a small short-handed 
plbttgli that' Could be ^titTiod among tiio stiimps, the one 
that had been purdiased in London having, by the 
agent's advice, been sold to an old settler whose land was 
suffleietatly cleared to permit of its use — a cross-cut saw, 
three axes, and a few augers, wdiich are the only tools 
used by the backwoodsman in building his house, or in 
minting wagons or sleighs. Besides these there w^ere a 
talde, a bed and bedstead, half a dozen cliairs, a Yankee 
stove, which within the space of some two square feet 
contained an oven and places for three saucepans ; wliilo 
a host of other things of less importance occupied every 
other available place. The whole was drawn by a span 
of good trotting horses, cart-horses similar to ours being 
uiiknown in Ainerica, and our party dashed along the 
road at some seven miles an hour, Tim having lived 
long enough among the Canadians to acquire a liubit of 
quick driving. On they went, sometimes with the 
wheels on one side a foot higher than on the other, 
sometimes bumping against a log that had been placed 
across n mud hole of unknown depth by some farmer 
wdio had been a sufferer from it, and sometimes the 
wagon making its progress by short leaps as they passed 
along a corduro>’> road, or causeway made of round logs 
placed across y 10 path in some part that had before been 
impassable- For three days they travelled in this man- 
ner, stopping on oacl i of the llrst two nights at a log 
tavern, and on the tl\ird at the house of a settler, then; 
being no accommodation for the public in that quarter. 
Even ill the first part of the journey the roads were very 
bady producing a motion in the springless wagon sufii- 
ciduti, as Tirn said, to liave chiinied all tlic butter in 
creation in fi ve minutes ; but as they left the settled 
diotricts behind them, matters became much worse, and 
the whole country bore an aspect of great dreariness. 
They rode for miles along a narrow wnnding path 
through the woods, skirted \)y gigantic trees w^hosc 
trunks arose without a branch to the height of some 
fifty feet before spreading out, the dead .stillness only 
broken wdien the loud tap of the vroodpecker, or the 
scream of the jay, would lie heard echoing from ii di.s- 
tance ; and only occasiomally would the solitariness of 
the scene be broken by the signs of civili.sation in the 
sliape of a small clearing reclaimed from the forest. The 
young couple were ratlier disheartened at the aspect of 
affairs, but consoled themselves wdth the idea, that ])cr- 
haps the soil of the district through wliich they had as 
yet passed might prevent it from f>ecomiiig more j>opu- 
lou8, and that the neighbourhood of their ovni and Mr 
O’Doncdinc’s farm would present a strong contrast ; but 
as the evening of the third day brought with it no 
change, and they knew that they could not be far from 
their location, some faint ideas of the true state of affairs 
forced themselves into their minds. At last, however, 
after having ridden for four or five hours through an un- 
intbi^tipted forest, they canid to a small clearing. It was 
a of ground of about fifteen acres^ in the centre of 
w'hieh was a small log- house, with ft barn of abdut i-wice 
its fi&fce, and surrounding them wete unfenced fields of 
wheatj pobatoes, and Indian corn, among wftieh, how- 
eviir, black stamps might still be seen ; and the w^liole 
was backed liy the dark gloomy forest. Our travellers 
hadiobservted Ihufe much of the scene, when theif dtten- 
'tioti'Wfts drawTi tjofour figures, who, on the soiind. bfthc 
wheels, rushed from the bouse in the direction of the 
road^ ' The foi^biost was a tall bony man, with a very 
ragged jacket amd trousers, having upCfii his head a 
small fur Cap, through a hole in the top of Which 
of his own sandy locks might be seen. TliiS article, on 
neariiik travellers^ he shatehed lV6m his* and 
hurtefi it in the air* giving at the same time a 
eaftWy yeiL The temaitider Of ^ie paffy cdnsilstbd -of 


two IwiyS, flressAl like their father, afid whose clothes 
seemed to adtiere to them by magic, toother With a fat 
woman, who bustled along after the rdst. As soon as 
the.man came witliin haifing-distancd Of the' Wagon, he 
shouted out, ‘ Isif t it Mr Jlobertson?^ — and Wpon an 
answer in the affirmative being ^ren, he indullff^S him- 
self with another yell, during which our emigrant 
sprang from the Vehiede, 

‘ I suppose you were informed of my coming by Mr 
OTlonoluic?* inqninnl hi\ ' 

VlSIr ( VDoiiohiie !’ exclaiinod the other with a comic 
expression of eountenanee, ‘ sorra a Mr O’Donohue is 
there in the whole neiglibourhood, barrin’ myself, and a 
cousin of iuini‘ livin’ fifty rnileR off up by the lake.’ 

* But aiv. you the person to whom Mr Tims of Toronto 
wrote about us ?’ • 

‘To be sure I am,’ was the reply ; ‘ dirln’t lie say that 
3 'ou would ^p with me till your own place whs built?’ 

’ Mr Robertstm made no rtrmark, but turned to his 
wife, and said quietly, ‘ Mary, this is the JMr O’Dono- 
hue.’ 

‘ What do you mean, Henry ?’ inquired she in a tone 
of astonishment. ’ 

‘ 'J’liis is Mr O’Donohue,’ he repealed, ‘ and T suppose 
this is his estate which we sec ; is it not ?’ turning to 
that gentleman. 

‘ What else is it?’ responded the Irishman. 

Henry said nothing, but, with his hands behind his 
baek, walked up and down for* a minute or two. At 
last he stopped, and taking Mr O’Donohue b}'^ the hand, 
g.iid, * I am sorry to have given you so poor a return for 
your kind retteption, but the fact is, X was misled by the 
agent as to the character of the district. I expected to 
have found it a more settled plac’e, and from his de - 
scription of you, 1 fancied that you were a gentleraaii 
larmer.* 

‘ And isn't it a gintlernan farmtjr that I am — what 
else? Why, we’re all gintlernan farmers in these parts ; 
never a servant is there in the whole continent anyhow. 
But if the lady will come out of the wagon, the boys 
will take it into the barn bey ant there, ani^ we’ll have 
a hit of a bite ourselves comfortable. There is nothing 
that makes a man hungrier than disappointment, I 

kIK)W^’ 

Mrs Robertson and Tim accordingly descended, and 
the whole jiarty walked towards the house, Mrs O’Do- 
nohuc ha.stening on first to see if everything was 
‘dacent,’ and to expedite the culinary operationa that 
had been hurriedly commenced on the first glimpse of 
the strangers. 

The building upon the outside looked much 
than the generality of such dwellings tenantejd by, the 
Irish in Canada. In the front it show'ed a door anS iWo 
window's, w hile a lliird had been eomrnencied among th^ 
shingles of the roof, but remained unfinished from the 
warn, of glass, and in the meantime was closed up with 
boards. Several of the panes in the other windows 
were wanting, and their plnec was supx>lied by some 
ancient articles of iclotliing ; hut this was owing not so 
much to the dearness of glass, as to the distance of any 
plau from which it could he procured. The door 
opened into the only apartment, unless a sort of loft 
beneath the roof could deserve the appellation of a 
second one. One end of this room was separatM from 
the remainder by a curfain composed of deer-Bkiua and 
blankets throwm across a line. The principal olyect 
was the fireplace, which was quite a little room of it- 
self; and although the weathef was warm, there was as 
many maple logs as two men (iould carry blaming on the 
hearth, and on little heaps 6f hot ashes rak^ out from 
the fire w ere one or tw o iron pots, a sthatV iron dven, 
and a frying-pan, emitting an odour grateful to the 
senses of the hungry and wearied t^vellers- A roiighly- 
niade table occupied the centre bf the apartment, pre- 
senting a strong contrast to some half-dozen well- 
finished chairs, the matitifhctu^ of the Yankees, and 
wliich by this in^nlous people are fbniied by machinery, 
even to the seats. Tl^i^e, together with a bedstead and 
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a Conncfiti(!ut clock, formed the whole pf the furniture 
contained by the visible portion of the room. But Mr 
and Mrs O’Doiiohue seemed impressed with the idea 
tha t the tra vellers must be starving ; the lady alternately 
engaging lierself in laying out the tabit, and in huiry- 
ing te the fireplace in order to assist her daughter, a 
barefooted damsel of about fifteen ; while her husband 
was employed in filling a large jug from a keg of 
M'hisky which stood in a corner, and in superintending 
the cookery of some dried venison, which he seemed to 
Gonpider liis exclusive province. The meal was pre- 
pared in a wonderfully sliort time, and our emigrants 
fell to with appetites of which they would have been 
ashamed a few months previously, but whicli did not 
appear to satisfy their kind entertainers, who very 
earnestly pressed tlieni to persevere. After they had 
eaten heartily, whisky and eider were passed round, tlie 
former, hoxvevpr, to the surprise of Mr G’Donohue, 
being but slightly partaken of, with the honourable ex- 
ception of Tim, who very satisfactorily proved, before 
the evening was over, that he at least w'as no teetotaller. 
Tlie Robertsons vrere tired and sleepy, tlie length of 
their journey, with tho constant change of scene, Jiaving 
deadened their minds even to the sense of their disap- 
ppifitnient ; and accordingly they were introduced be- 
liind the before-mentioned curtain, wliere there was 
another bod. For the next hour Mr O’Donohue and 
Tim were rather uproarious, in sjute of the whispered 
remonstrances of the hostess ; and the curtain being 


partially opened while that lady was removing sonic 
article of elotliing froin it, those two gentlemen were 
discovered seated u])ori the ground in a corner, very 
afiectionatoly embracing cacli other. 

The next morning tlie male inmates of the log-house 
walked out to inspect Mr Robertson’s land. After jiro- 
eeeding for two miles along the road, bounded on eithca* 
side by the forest, Mr O’Donoline stopped where a stream 
crossed the road, and pointing to the woods on the otJier 
side, he said, * That’s your lot lying along the burn 
tliere, and it’s about as good a piece of land as you’ll see 
anywhere in these parts, or, for the matter of that, in 
Canady rather ; not to talk of the water power, which 
will be worth something in its day. Jt’s all beech and 
maple.’ 

* Yes,’ said the new landholder despondingly, ‘tiiat is 
the wairst of it — it is all hceeli and mii])le, mid I am sure 
I don’t see how I am to get rid of it.’ 

‘ Nonsense, man,’ said the Irishman ; ‘ didn’t niy.sclf 
and the boys clear our farm betwixt us, atid it isn't 
often you’ll see a handsomer sight than it is now; and 
it’s a hard ease if you, and Tim, and us three, can’t 
make a good clearing before the ■winter .sets in.’ The 
first thing they did was to walk round the lot, in order 
to ascertain the boundaries, whicli w^ire marked out by 
the trees being chipped at certain intervals, and to find 
the best site for a log-liousc. T’his they determined at j 
last should be on a small rising some forty or fifty 
yards from the banks of the stream, and to mark the 
spot, three or four trees were cut down with an axe 
they had brought with them. This instrument — whk^h 
in the hands of the backwoodsman opens, as if by 
magic, a path for the progress of civilisation, and which 
also in many cases is the only tool he uses in building 
his house or making Jiis furniture -resembles a wedge, 
or perhaps a better idea of its shape might be given by 
supposing it to be a cross section, four or five inches 
long, of a gigantic razpr, and this illustration is still 
further carried out by the keenness of its edge. The 
handle, w'hicb is slightly curved, is about two feet and 
a half in length, and ^though made of tough ash, it 
looks so slight, that one would suppose it would break 
in two at the first blow. Robertson, as is the case with 
all choppers on their first trial, was soon worn out and 
itomrited. After working a coui>le of hours, he found 
j^abnost im^ssible to hit the tree twice in the same 
|i|see> Bfr O’Donohue, however, gave him much advice 
/mi consolation, and pointed to his son, a weakly hoy 
igiirtfsefif who by a little practice was now able to 


chop in one day, without fatigue, as much as would 
suffice to have knocked up entirely the strongest man 
who was unaccustomed to this work; and, assisted by 
Mr O’Donohue’s advice, he found that in the course of 
a fmv days the labour became much easier for him. 

However, in spite of all encouragement, he became 
exceedingly dispirited and enraged wdth himself for his 
carelessness in not properly ascertaining his real chances 
of success as a farmer before lie laid out bis money in 
land, and exposing his wife to what would be considered 
hardships by even the poorest class in the country 
where she had so lately lived in afiluence. He now 
repented of his weakness' in refusing the assistance of 
friends, because he should have been at first obliged to 
fill a subordinate situation, although one far superior to 
th.at in which liis owm fatlier commenced life. His 
wife, hoxvever, acted like a sensible wnirajin, and instead 
of reproaching her husband, which would inevitably 
have made him ccasc all endeavours at tlie first diffi- 
culty, and rendered her own life miserable by souring 
his temper, she clieered him on by the good-liurnoured 
manner in wdiieli she treated tlie many little disagree- 
ables fi) -which she wnis exposed. Wlieii by herself, she 
shed many hitter tears, perhaps not so much from the 
change in tlieir circumstances, as from the eiiect it had 
on her husband ; but when he came in after a hard 
day’s chopiiing, lie alwaiy.s found her neatly dressed and 
in good spirits, the supper ready, with dry stockings 
and slippers airing before the fire, and everything at 
hand that she thought would administer to his com- 
fort. And then she built sueii delightful castles in 
the air, that, altliough Robertson generJdly shook Ids 
head doubtfully at them, it was always w ith' a smile ; 
and in whatever mood he might Tia ve come homo, he 
alw\ays departed in tlie inonniig in good spirits, and full 
of liojie for the future. 

In the course of a fortnight, great progress wais made 
in clearing the farm ; but Mrs Robertson could not help 
seeing, that although her husband hatl got over his first 
di.sappoint!neiit, his health was suftering rnueli from his 
hard and unwonted labour. Every evening he seemed 
hi be paler and more exhausted ; and yet, in spite of 
her remonstrances, he persisted in allowing himseli' no 
i rest. At length, having one day been exposed to the 
I rain, and looking more exhausted than usual, tlic 
I O’Donohucs joined with his wife in insisting that he 
' .should stop at home the next day, and he reluotaritly 
consented. But it wnas now too late; for, on awaking 
next morning, liis teeth wxtc e.hattering, and lie com- 
plained to his xvife of cold, wdiile to her feeling liis brow 
was feverish and hot. He had the fever and ague. 

The i)oor lady now began to experience real troubles. 
Her husband was laid up helpless in bed for tlie whole 
of the long winter, without the possibility of obtaining 
medical advice. Slie had now good cause for tears, 
altliougli her lot was happiness itself compared with 
that of many wives of poor emigrants, who, if their hus- 
bands w'cre ill, had neither money to support them nor 
assistance in carrying on the farm as she had. But it 
was a sad triid to her, as this was the first sickness 
that had taken place since their marriage ; and she was 
without a friend to talk with or feel for her, if we ex- 
cept the rude but well-intentioned consolations of Mrs 
O’Donohue. H«r own health began to suffer from 
anxiety and the little rest she gave herself ; and' if w e 
add to thiif> that slie was confined with her first child 
near the end of the winter, we may conceive that our 
young couple did not gain a very favourable idea of 
the life of an emigrant. However, affairs liegan to pre- 
sent a more favourable appearance after this ; the hus- , 
band’s health improved every day, and the rapidity of 
his conv^escence was increased by knowing that he 
had now another incentive to exertion, and by the 
accounts that Mr O’Donohue gave of the goodness of 
the ^and and of the excellence of its situation, and in a 
^mrt time he was able to walk about, and in a few days 
after t^at, to chop for an hour or two at a time. 

It was about this time that I paid them a visit. Having 
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heard at a farm-house where I pasjwjd the night tliat a 
young couple of the name of Rohertson had arrived 
tlie autumn before, I came some distance out of the 
way to see if they were my quondam acquaintances. I 
w^as received by them and their kind-hearted hosts as 
if I Iiad been brother to every one of them ; whereas, if 
■we had met in a more civilised part of the world, we 
should have bowed to one another, and sat dowui stiffly 
oil our chairs, talked about the weather, or inquired 
about friends, and on taking my leave, I should have 
been informed that they dined at five, and should be 
I hapi»y to see me any day that was convenient. Here 
it was quite different. In livi'i minutes we were calling 
one another by our Christian names ; knew everything 
about each other; and I had expressed my determination, 
even before I was asked, of stopping with them for a 
■M'cek. However, in Canada visitors are few, and pro- 
visions cheap, wliereas in JCngland aequaiijtances arc 
mut^h more plentiful than legs of mutton. The last 
time I had seen the Robertsons was on the day of their 
marriage, when I was among those who were invited to 
a ball in the evening. It was in a splendidly furnished 
house ; the bride w-as dressed in the first style, and hun- 
dreds of friends were surrounding her, wishing her all 
kinds of happiness. She had a diftijrent appearance 
now ; her dress, though neat, was of jdain stiiUi pur- 
chased of a pedlar, and her face was pale, and had an 
anxious appearance. Still, every now and then a gleam 
of happiness would flit across her countenance as she 
■ pressed her infant to her breast, or looked at her hus- 
i hand, who, as she told rnc, seemed in rude health com- 
i pared to w hat'’ he had been a few days ago ; although, 
i for my p&rt, I fanened lie was about as sallow and tliin 
; as it was i)os.sible for mortal to be. However, he was 
I in good spirits now, as he bt^gan to hope that, alh;r he 
had got over the effeeti; of his illness, he would rnak^^ a 
i good haekw'oodsiijan. 

The morning after I arrived, Mr O’Donohue and Tim 
i reported ttiat enough of land was cleared to commence 
with, and that this was a favourable opportunity to 
build a log-house. Accordingl}% Tim went with the 
I wagon and liorsos to tlio saw -mill, some nineteen miles 
off', for boards and shingles, and at the same time to in- 
I form tlie neighbours tliat the raisiny would take i)lacc 
that day week, .as it is customary for fill the male in- 
! liabitants witliin an available distance to assist on such 
occasions; while ttie rest of the party at home cut the 
; trunks of trees into the proper lengths with a cross-cut 
' saw, or squared and dovetailed them wdth the axe ac- 
cording to Mr O’Donohue’s directions, who arranged 
, everything so that there might be no trouble at the 
: last. On the afternoon preceding the day determined 
j| upon evj|rything -was in perfect readiness, and in the 
j| evening a wagon arrived containing four young men, 
who came to assist, and the same number of ladies, to 
partake of the rejoicings that usually follow a raising. 
As the accommodations for sleejiing were not very 
great, the ladies occupied the beds, while we of the 
other Bv.x lay down on the floor before the fire. Hard 
boanis do not make a very comfortable bed to one un- 
accustomed to sleeping on them ; but on a subsequent 
occasion I had a montli’s trial of this method of passing 
the night, and can safely say that, after one becomes 
used to it, it is quite as easy to go to deep on good dry 
boards as on a bed, and it is much more refresliing when 
ono awakes. As soon a.s it was daylight we ^ad break- 
fast, and after it was fluislied we set out in a body to 
raise the log-house, accompanied by the two boys, each 
of whom bore a large jug of -whisky-punch, of the kind 
. generidly known by the name ‘ two-thirds’ (referring to 
the whisky, not the water). On arriving on th^ 
groundy ciuistomary op all such occasions, each man 
solemnly took a drink of this beverage, at the same time 
saying to the owner of the future house, ‘ here’s luck,’ 
and when tliis ceremony was finished, we all set to work 
as if life depended on our erertions. For the ri^ of Uie 
day we were straining ourselves lifting up heayy lqgs, 
or fastening them down in their places with 


pins, sawing ho^s for the door and windows, and put- 
ting on the roof and interspersing these employments 
with appeals to the ‘two-thirds,’ without which it is 
generally considered impossible to raise a log-house. 

At length, wlffen it became dusk, nothing remained to 
be done exct‘pt a few things that could be easily finished ! 
without the assistance of the neighbours, and so we all 
walked homo arm-in-arm, while one of the party gave 
out ‘ The Farjn(3r’s ]3oy' at tlm full pitch of his voice, 
and the rest took up the chorus. This song seems to 
me to be the moat popular in the language, next to ‘ Auld 
Langsyne;’ there is n()t an agrieiiltural district in Eng- 
land or North Aniehea where it is not well known. 
When -ive came in sight of the liouse, three cVieers were 
given, to let the inmates know that we had liuished, and 
that none of tliose aceidemts Imd oc.eurr,ed Avliich are 
very coimnon on siieh oia-asioufi. On ()[)oning the door, 
every man stopped involuntarily to state at the sight 
that met bi#^yew. 1 liad been iiiionned, as a secret, that 
the evening wonkl be passed in the first-rate backwoods 
style, and my expectations luul been aroused by the 
mysterious air and the wliispered (’onfereiices whieli had 
lately taken place between ibe 'i)’ Donohues and Mrs 
Robertson after everybody els(} was in bed, but I never 
oven dreamt of tlie grand scale on which things were to 
be carried out. The table, by some unknown nujans, ' 
was three times its usual length, and was covered with i 
two table-elotlis. High in the middle was a bear's liarn, ' 
tlic tribute of one t)f th<‘ strangers, wlio ivas a mighty | 
hunter. At the head of the table was a fat goosi*, at ; 
the foot a turkey, while roast chickens appeared at in- ; 
t(‘rval.s bet ween them, and joints of mutton and veni- 
son, and a hoilcal pike, look up every spare corner. On i 
the floor ivere jugs of wbi.sky and cidijr for the gentle- ; 
men, ivilli a couple of bottles of ivinc for the Jadi(.*s, j 
along with dishes of afipde and peach sauces, and ditto j 
pies; and last, though not least, carrot pudding. This ; 
last dish has a very modest unassuming name; hut, as i 
Tims said, when expatiating on its merits, there’s no | 
mistake about it. Let no man say that tlie world is j 
not wmrth living for wdio has not tasted carrot pud- j 
ding. • I 

After supper was over the ladies -were asked to sing, ' 
and at first it appeared that not one of them hud ever | 
sung in her life; but after sonio„ pressing, one of them I 
began, and the re.sl, like a flock of sheep, followed easily 
enough. Then I\lr O’Donolnie gave the adventures of 
an Irish haymaker in London, and all the rest of the | 
gentlemen followed, until the turn eanie to Mr Tlieodoric 
Brown, who warbled forth ii sentimental song, which, 
however, did not seem to be much ap}>reciated, as the 
company ro.se unaninioiisly for a dance in tlie middle of 
the third stanza, 'whereupon that gentleman remained 
in a state of indignant silence for at least tea mi- 
nutes. The supper things being now cleared away, Mr 
O’Dnnohue toiik down his flute, and we arranged our- 
selves for a country dance. At first some difficulty 
was experienced, as he- could not play anything but 
jigs ; however, that was got over at last by his playing 
rather slower, anfl by our dancing rather quicker, 
than usual. But it must not be supposed that our 
country dance was of the kind that is customary in 
England, whtm one or two couples do all the hard work, 
and the rest stand up as stiff' as possible, and stare at 
their opposite neighbours ; no — we got up to dance, and 
dance we did in good earnest We all commenced at 
the same time with ‘hands across,’ and we all went 
‘ down the middle’ in a body. However, this could not 
last long, as we had been working hard all day, and had 
^only just got up from a hearty meal ; so, after a time, 
we sat down, and watched Tim and Magee O’Donohue 
dancing a jig, after which the ladies retired behind the 
screen, and the gentlemen, wrapping themselves up in 

g reatcoats or buffalo hides, lay down with their feet to 
ae fire. The following morning the neighbours took 
their departure, and the day after I followed their 
example. 

This was the state of affairs on my first visit ; and if 
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my readers Jiave sufficient patience, I ifill take an eairly 
opportunity of informing them of how the Robertsons 
had progressed when I again visited them about ten 
months after, when I had occasion to in their neigh> 
bourhood. 


DREAMINOS OF THE BEREAVED. 

[Many of our readci-s xniuit havo some knowleclj?© of William 
Tliom of Inverury. IJo is a handlootn weaver, a humble, merito- 
rious man, who has experienced a largo share of the miseries inoi- 
dental to his class, in the coiirno of which ho closed tho eyes of 
a wife and several children, lie was at last only saved with his 
surviving little ones from the final refuge of extreme poverty by 
the kindness of a few gentlemen, to whom he became knetwn in 
consequent^} of the publication of a felicitous poetical i>iece in one 
of the Aberdeen newspapers. For a striking chapter in the actual 
life of a man wihiout work and nioanfi of livelihood, see a p:iiM>r by 
Thom in the 617tlji number of this Journal. Ho has now published a 
collection of his ,pcwms, for which we venture to intreat the at- 
tention of tho public, and from which tlio present piece is an ex- 
tract. Wo may take the opportunity of mentioning, as a ehiu*ac- 
toristicand interesting circumstance, that this fervent-spiri ted <d)ild 
of the Muses mode a j<.mmey of upwards uf two hundred miles to pay 
his devotions to tho shade of bis brnthur luict, Hums, at the festi- 
val of the 6th of August. «. Perhajwi no tlieit? made one luilf 

sogi'eat a sacrifice to attend as the Aberdeenshire weaver.] 

Tub morning breaks honnio o' or mountain and stream. 

And troubles the hallowed brcatli o’ my dream ! 

Tho gowd light of inorniug is s;v(*ct to tho e'e, 

But, ghost-gathering midiiiglit, ihou’rt dearer to me. 

Tho dull commen wo|ld then siulcs from my sight, 

And fairer ereal ions arise to the night ; 

When drow'sy oppression has sleep-scaled my e'e, 

Then bright are tho visions awakened to me ! 

O I corac, spirit-mother— diBoourse of the hours 
My young bosom heat all its beatings to yoiu s, | 

When heart- woven wislies in soft counsel fell | 

Oil ears— how unheedful, proved sorrow might b’ll ! | 

That deathless afl’cction—nae ti ial could break ; 

When a’ else forsook me, wouldmi forsake ; 

Then come, <) ! my mother, come oft.<!n to me, 

And soon and for ever I’ll come unto thee ! 

And thou, shrouded loveliness ! soul- winning Jean, 

How ttold was thy hand on my bosom yestreen ! 

'Twiis kind— for the lowe that your e’e kindled there, 

Will burn— ay, and burn, till that brejis* beatnao iiuiir. 

Our bairnies sleep round me, <i)i ! bless yo then’r .sleep ; 

Your aiii dark-e*cd Willie will wauken an’ weep ; 

But blitlie in his weepin’ he’ll tell mo how you, 

His Arr/i><;»-A^w<?dmammie, was ‘dautin’ his brou.’* 

Though dark be ourdwallin' — our happin’ though bare. 

And night closes round us in cauldness and care ; 

Affection will warm tis— and bricht are tlie beams 
That halo our haine in yon dear land of dreams. 

Then wcel may I welcome the night’s deathy reign, 

Wi’ souls of the dearest I mingle me then ; 

The gowd light of morning is lightless to me, 

But oh foi the night wi’ its ghost revelric ! 


QUICK TRAVELLING AND TRANS3IISSION OF NEWS. 

The intelligence of tlie birth of a princtvroyal on the 6tli 
of August was conveyed from Windsor castle to Padding- 
ton, near London — a distance of about twenty-one miles— 
in ekmn minutes! It was effected thus;- -A messenger 
mounted on one of the fleetest horses in <.hc royal stud 
went over tlie three miles between Windeoi and the rail- 
way station at Slough in eight minutes. The elcctro- 
maguetje telegraph was instantly set to work. Tho com- 
munication reached Paddington, and an answer was re- 
turned to Slough acknowledging its recjeipt, in three minutes 
more. The ministers of state in Loudon were apprised of 
^ event, and airived at Windsor in two hours and a half 
^in the moment ^he messenger started from the oa.stleA 
After remaining fbere about an hour, they returned to 
London in a spheM traiii, which conveyed them from 
Qlough to Ptwl^iigton (eighteen miles and a quarter) in 
nnnen minutes ind ten seconds, or at the rate of sevonty 
horn! Thus — after having gone over about 
miles of ground— they got back to their resi- 

d^oes by a fashioimblo brea^^^^ 



THE ApACA in SCOTLAND. 

In number 4J)4 of our former series (somewhat more 
than three years ago), an account was given of the alpaca, 
detailing its natural history, its economical importance, 
and the attcm{>ts then making to establish it on the list 
of our domestic animals. Since then, several parties have 
so far succeeded in their endeavours, as to render the natu- 
ralisation of this interesting creature a matter of almost 
absolute certainty. Among those who have published their 
experience, is Mr Stirling of Oraigbamet, in Stirlingshire, 
w'ho thus writes in the Transactions of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society; — ‘The alpacas arrived the latter 
end of August. When th(v weather became cold, and the 
niglits were gcittiiig long, a wooden shed was erected for 
them in the park. At first they hardly ever went into it ; 
but when winter commenced, I imido the keeper (whom 
they follow like a dog) put up a small rack in their shed, 
in wdiich was jdaced some rye-grass hay. The weather 
was fine, atid they ate very little of it ; but by and by, as 
w'inlcr advanced, they relished it better. I then ordered 
them to get a few yellow tuniips, which at first tli(?y 
seemed to like, but, tiring of them, I desired a little corn 
to be given, which they partook of pretty freely ; but one 
day tiie keeper told me they would not eat their com, 
especially when the day was good. Having some excellent 
beans, I ordered tlie man to try tliem with a few. No 
sooner did the alpacas hear the beans rattling in the dish, 
than they showed an eager desire to have them, and 
during several months prefc^rred. them to every otlier sort 
of grain ; indeed so much so, that nj>ou some oats being 
intermixed v\ ith the beans, the latter were picked out, and 
the former neglected. What is extremely Hatisfactory% is 
the hardiness of those animals compared to our sheep, and 
their indefatigable perseverance in searching for food wlieu 
.sheep would to a certainty starve. I may state* that this 
winter, J04JI-4, lias ))roved a inoHt*'S( vere one. The park 
in which the alpacas avid sheep were confined was covered 
for nearly three weeks with snow ; and during that time 
there was not a vestige of horhage to be seen, with the 
exception of some little green tufts under the trees. The 
sheep required to be regularly fed with turnips and hay. 
Not m the alpacas ; they were seen in the most stormy 
days under the trtres for hours, constantly eating tlie grass, 
and never minding either tlio cold or snow. They have 
licver had a day’s illness, have never attempted to leap a 
fi'iicc, and are far easiesr to kesep within an enclosure than 
the common .‘•lusep.’ We observe that Mr .Stirling's alpacas, 
accompanied by a young one, aged two months — all in 
line healthy condition — ^v'cre exhibited at tho Highland 
Society's show in August, vhcre tlnur appearance pro- 
duced quite a sensation among tljc; breeders of our ordi- 
nary doiue.stie animals. 

MANUFACTURE OF BUTTF.R. 

The following results arc ilerived from llio experi- 
ments of Professor Trail, as detailed in the Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland : — 
1. That the addition of some cold water facUilates the 
I»roeess, or the separation of butter, esx>eciallv when tlie 
cream is thick and the weather hot. 2. That cream 
alone is more easily ehiinicd than a mixture of cream 
and milk. iJ. That' butter produced from sweet cream 
has the fiinjst flavour when fresh, and appears to • keep 
longest without acquiring rancidity ; but tho butter- 
milk so obtaint'd is poor, and small in quantity. 4. Tliat 
the scalding of the cream, according to the Devonsliini 
method, yields the largest quantity of butter, which, if in- 
tended for immediate use, is agreeable to the palate, and 
readily saleable; but if intended to be salted, is most liable 
to acquire, by keeping, a rancid flavour. The process of 
scalding is troublesome, and the milk after tlie removal of 
tho cream ,j8 jioor, and often would be nnaaleable, from the 
taste it has acquired from the heating, 5. Tliat churning 
tho milk and cream together, after they have become 
slightly acid, seems to be the most economical process, on 
the whole, because it yields a large quantity ot excellent 
butter, and the butter-milk of good quality. 6. That tho ' 
keeping of butter in a sound state api>cars to depend on its 
being obtained as free from unoombined albumen or casein 
and water as it can be, by means of w ashing and working 
the butter when takeh’ from the chum. 


Pyhiished by W. and R. Ohambbss, Hlgb Street, Bdlnburgh (also 
08 illffiiea' Btreet, Gbnwow) ; and, tidtb their permission, by W. S. 
Oati, Amen Corner, lkaidom~~Print^by W. and R^ Cbambbab, 
Bdisbar^. 
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SOCIAL EFFECTS OE RAILWAYS. 

The spread of ideas, as well as the conveyance of per- 
sons and of merchandise, depends almost entirely upon 
means of transit. Ships, roads, and canals, therefore, 
are the most powerful of all agents of civilisation and 
social advancement ; and it follows, that the more eitlicr 
of those means of communication is improved, the more 
rapid and effectual will be the spread and increase of 
80(dal and intellectual happiness. The vast revolution 
which has been made during the last forty years in 
road -making, has done its part in causing a corre- 
sponding alteration for the better in the condition of 
every branch dT society in Great Britain. That change 
has received a vast iyipetus from the introduction of 
railways, and wo purpose to point out some of its work- 
ings, now that ‘ steam and rail* arc in full operation. 

The earliest system of roads by which tliis island was 
intersected, was that laid down, and gradually executed 
by the Romans. Tliis s^^stem was so admirable, that.it 
lias never been materially departed from ; and it is not 
a little singular that in England the general direction of 
the old Roman roads, and that of tlie modern railway 
lines, are identical. The Roman ‘ Watling Street/ which 
ran diagonally across the <;ountry from Chester in the 
nortli-west to Dover in the soutli-east, is now replaced 
by the Dover, London, Birmingham, Grand Junction, 
Chester and Crewe railways, Tlio ancient ‘ Foss W ay,^ 
between tlic Ilumher and Exeter, which intersected 
the above, is now partly supplied by railways, some of 
which are in progress, others in full operation. The 
route of the * Ermine Street ’ — wliich began at Newliaven 
in the soilth, and ended at the mouth of the Ilumher in 
the north — ^is now followed, with little deviation, by the 
scries of railways whicli have been made between 
Brighton and Hull through London, The ‘Antonine 
Way’ is now the ‘ Great Western and when the South- 
Western line of railway shall have been completed to 
Exeter, it will nearly correspond to the Roman road 
thence to London, also called the ‘ Antonine Way.’ 

The reason of this unison of ancient and modern lines, 
is the influence which the former exercised in deter- 
mining the position of towns. The Romans originally 
constructed their roads simply to convey thgir armies 
into the different parts of the island ; but a series of 
military stations having been established along them, 
tliese camps were never wholly abandoned, and became 
In course of time villages, towns, and cities. Lincoln, 
for example, was originally a Roman station called 
Lindum, which was established at the point of junction 
of the Ermine Street and the Foss Way. Leicester 
occupies the site of Ratse (an important Roman sta- 
tion meutioned in the itinerary of Antonine) ou the 
Fw Way. Chester, again, replaces a station es^- 
blished at a point where Watling and North Watling 


Streets joined, and was, according to Camden, the 
hcad-quartej^iOf the twentieth Roman legion. By the 
North WatiSSg Street it communicated with York; 
and both these places once established as towns, com- 
munication was ever after maintained by a route which 
deviated little from the original /oad that connected 
them; conseciuently, tlie direction of North Watling 
Street, and of the railways between Chester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, and York, arc nearly the same. The 
roads, therefore, constructed at first for the temporary 
convenience of military mrirchiyg, gradually becoming 
studded with towns, have still continued lines of com- 
munication between such i>laccs as rose to importance. 
IJeni'c it is that the main lines of road have remained 
nearly the same throughout En^and, because they 
connect her most ancient cities. 

The not very important deviations wliich were made 
from the oldest roads, arose from improvements in en- 
gineering. The Romans looked out for fords, and were 
not deterred by elevated ridges, over which to carry 
their ‘ways;’ hut more modern road-makers, in im- 
proving the old roads, went round the bases of hills ; 
and, having more permanent views, built bridges. By 
the side of these deviations villages and towns gradu- 
ally sprung up, because of the readiness of communica- 
tion with the great cities which were the termini of 
the roads. After a time, however, when the mineral 
riches of the country began to be kiiowm and appre- 
ciated, men congregated near to where those treasures 
existed — around the mouth of the coal-pit or the mine ; 
and to tliis our great manufacturing towns, such as 
Leeds mid Birmingham, owe their origin. Roads had to 
he made to and from them, and these roads form the 
greatest devijitions from the Roman lines, though they 
do not alter the general direction of the old ones through- 
out die country. 

We liave made these preliminary remarks, to show 
what share roatls have had in distributing the popula- 
tion over this country in cities, towns, and villages, 
and consequently what sliare they have had in bringing 
about our present social condition. We are now able 
to point out the furtlier clianges which arc in pro- 
gress through the introdhetion of* railways. The most 
inii>ortant of tliese changes is exactly that which always 
occurs in deviations from old lines, namely, the spring- 
ing up of new towns upon those deviations. In plan- 
ning a new railway, two great considerations operate ; 
'the first, to direct it through the most level parts of a 
tract of country so as to avoid expense in formation, 
arising from excavating, tunnelling, and embanking ; 
and the second, to make it near to the greatest number 
of populous places that happen to lie between the ex- 
treme points, BO as to secure, a prbfltid^le ret^nm of ca- i 
pital when finislied : the question is of certain expense 
on the one hand, and of probable profit on the oUxer ; 
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I and where the former is likely to exceed the latter, the 
/ line is taken in a new direction. When this is the case, 

I railway stations are often erected where no houses 
ever previously existed, and out of vihich towns .will 
gradually arise as they did out of the Roman military 
stations. This has indeed already happened in several 
instances. On the Birmingham railway, a station was 
made at Wolverton, about midway from London, the 
company erecting a refreshment-room and a few sheds 
for their engines. Around these buildings a town has 
rapidly sprung up, and is so well populated, that the 
railway directors built and endowed a church, which 
was consecrated at the beginning of this year. — The 
similar rise of a small place called Slough, on the Great 
Western road, is somewhat singular : it lies about 
a mile and a ^quarter north of Eton College, and tlie 
authorities of the academy successfully opposed the erec- 
tion of a station so near the school ; clauses to prohibit 
any stoppage at the place having been inserted by their 
influence in the act of parliament. The masters were 
afraid that the temptation to * run up to town ^ rather 
often would be too strong to be resisted by their puinis; 
for the distance is only eighteen miles. I'he company, 
however, knowing liow great the accommodation would 
be to the public in the neighbourhood (of whitdi Windsor 
forms a part), ventured at lirst to set down and take up 
passengers near the village. The lieads of Eton College 
immediately attacked the railway directors with pro- 
ceedings in Chancery, These, however, ended amicably : 
the Eton authorities withdrew their opposition ; and now 
there exists at Slough the finest and best frequented 
station in England, habitually used not only by the 
sovereign and the court, but by some of those who, a 
few years before, instigated liostile proceedings. The 
new hotel at Slougli is almost a town in itself, being 
one of the largest and most completely fitted with out- 
offices in Great Britain. — In like manner, the South- 
Western railway brought at least one new town into 
existence near Kingston-on-Thames, called New King- 
ston. It Ifhs a fine crescent, shops, and every requisite 
for a population of no mean number. 

These are instances, amongst many others which 
could bo enumerated^ which .now the chief social 
change which the existence of railways is bringing 
about, namely, the creation of new towns. Were it 
not for this new mode <)f travelling, the demands for 
increased household accommodation, called for by our 
rapidly augmenting population, would have been solely 
met by the enlargement of towns, cities, and villages 
already in existences 

Not the least important effect produced by the exis- 
tence of railways, is the facilities they have afforded 
to the humbler ranks for recreation. Sliort trips to 
celebrated or picturesque localities are frequently or- 
ganised, to give the working-classes the opportunity of 
seeing that which they would never have been able, 
under the old stage-coach and wagon djmasty, to be- 
liold. Thousands of the hard-working inhabitants of 
Glasgow, for example, would never have seen Edinburgh 
but for the railway. Now excursions at© frequently 
made, of which a vast number of the Glasgow opera- 
tives are able to ava.il themselves, on account of the 
extreme cheapnesMito each indWidual with which they 
are got up. In the same way the Birmingham work- 
men have had, on several occasions, opportunities “of 
visiting London which would otherwise have been 
to them. A few months ago an excursion was 
undertaken between London aud Boulogne, on the Folk-^ 
stone line, at a cost to each partaker which brought it 
within the reach of persons in a comparatively humble 
rank of life. These persons would have never been able 
to get a peep at France but for the facilities created 
by railways. 

Shorter country trips in the neighbourhood of large 
Jp WDS' are always to be had by railway at a cost .fe.r 
ptelow’ that under the old system. In manufacturing « 


towns, where the greatest number of "persons are con- 
I gregated, the effects produced in this respect^ railways 
have been most beneficial. The artisan, up, and 

constantly breathing bad air, has now th«^portunity, 
on every available holiday, of making eseSrsions into 
the country. Though the means proyided him for such 
healthy relaxation are not derived airectly, yet they 
have been produced indirectly, by railways, which have 
driven the oM modes of travelling into new channels. 
Coaches are' now running in districts in which no such 
accommodation previously existed. In consequence of 
some modification in the, stage-coach duties — of which 
railways were undoubtedly the origin — spring- vans and 
other vehicles are occasionally chartered with freights 
of happy faces, on their way to some delightful scene at 
a distance from some smoky town. By this means of 
transit the Londoner, for examine, is able to visit Hamp- 
ton Court, Greenwich Hospital, or Dulwich College, 
where, besides beautiful scenery, he has access to. the 
best public collections of luctiires in the country. The 
Immanising eflects of these excursions arc negative us 
well as positive. They iirevent the operative from mak- 
ing a bad use of his holiday, wdiile they supply him with 
recreation at once healthy and inhilectual. Wo say 
nothing of the opportunities afflirded by local steamboats 
in towns placed upon navigable rivers, such as London, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool ; although the influence rail- 
ways has exercised over them, has been to bring tlieni 
into competition, and to cause a general reduction of 
fares. * 

Aiiotlier good effect brought about by railway tra- 
velling is, in conjunction with other influences, a visible 
breaking up of that exclu3iveiie»s — a gradual thawing 
of that reserve — for which the people of (Ireat Britain 
are celebrated. Formerly, each class of persons had 
their own separate modes of travelling. There wuis tljc 
private carriage aud post-chaise- lor ilie rich and noble, 
the mail for the c!ountry gentleman, tlie stage for the 
tradesman, and the wagon for the poor. The circum- 
stances of a man were inferred according as he travelled 
inside the mail, or inside a stage-couch, or outside 
either of these vehicles. All were kept sei)arate and 
distinc;t, the uneducated never having opportunities of 
profiting by the manners or knowledge of the educated. 
A raihvay train materially alters, and will at no distant 
l)eriod, we predict, reverse the picture. It takes masses 
of people from one pi ace to anotlier, of all ranks and 
conditions; and though there arc ‘classes’ of carriages 
for tlie accommodation of peojile of difterent ranks and 
means, yet the third-class, designed for the |K)orost tra- 
vellers, are, in fine weather, much used by the rich also. 
To this two considerations conduce — the sujieriority of 
these carriages for a look-out and for the enjoyment of 
the open air in fine weather, and the common regard 
for economy. In the last number of thcj Quarterly 
Review, it is declared that a certain member of par- 
liament habitually rode in the third-class carriages in 
going backwards and forwards between the town he re- 
presented and ‘ his place’ in parliament. Nay, the re- 
viewer himself owns to having ridden to Brighton in a 
third-class train. Lastly, certain magistrates of Glasgow 
have been observed to content themselves with a ‘ stand’ 
in the cheapest part of the train from their own city to 
Edinburgh. The motives here may not he unmixedly 
good; and we have already expressed our regret tliat 
the frequenting of third - class carriages by wx^althy 
people should have had the effect of lowering the cha- 
racter of the accommodation for the poor, directors 
being naturally anxious to drive as many of the rich as 
possible to the higher-priced vehicles. But, however' 
this may he, the effect of such a commingling of ranks 
is certain. The rich are brought into contact and con- 
verse with the poor, sympathies are engendered between 
the two classes, and the intelligence and manners of the 
higher ranks descend to the lower. By a new act of 
parliament, opportunities for tlie companionship of in- 
tellectual with ignorant, of rich with poor travellers, are 
to be much increased; it being rendered imperative for 
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( V(Ty company to provide the public* under certain con- 
j ditjons, With carriajfcs at a penny per mile. 

I Ai'mn, railways, holding out so nmny temptations for 
j g travelling, have wonderfully incrcjised it ; and nothing 
j opens men’s minds, whatever bo their grade, so much 
j as seeing a variety of things, of places, and of men. By 
I (’om paring them one with the otlier, ideas expand, lacts 
i iiccuniiilate, and prejudices vanish. The greater the 
j number of travellers, then, the greater the intellectual 

i advancenumt and social innirovenicnt ; and let us see 
j to w hat extent personal locomotion has increased of late. 

There is no means of ascertain iiig correctly what number 
of journeys was performed in England during the stage- 
coMch times, but the parliamentary returns enable us to 
; learn the quantity of travelling by railway on/?/ 'whitdi 
! loolc place in 184:5. In that year, upon tlie seventy rail- 
ways then in t)peration, no fowcir than 25 millions of pas- 
1 seogers v/ere conveyed M.‘5U millions of miles. * In otlier 
words, a jintiiber of journeys was performed in England 
I greater by nine millions than the gross populatioii of 
j I i'aigland and Wales, and over a distance more tJian three 
I j times greater than the spa<;e between the earth and the 
I ; sun ! And this, at a very moderate calculation, could liave 

I i been scarcely two-thirds of the gross amount of land- 

ii travelling by these and all other conveyances. Taking 

II this mipposition to be correct, tlie number of miles tra- 
il veiled over in England alone in 1843 would be 440 mil- 
!i lions. Porter (*Progre.ss of tlie A'ation,’ voluni(; ii. page 
1 : 21) estimates the number of miles traversed in 1834 by 

I i stage-coaches in t^ie wdiole of (treat Britain at 35S mil- 
; lions ; cons(qin»utly the incr(?ase in laml-travclling in 

I I baigland {.slone lias been ‘,)2 millions of miles in cievon 

i i years. • 

j: One other view in which the social indiicnce of rail- 

j w.'ivs ninytljc regarded, and we have dome. They Jiave 
j Iteen the meaiis of circulating vast sums of money 
i tlirougli iugirnnate chiumcls. TJie seventy railways, 
j f tnislied 'ey \rt;re lormed at a cost of 14.34, 3(50 per 
| j r.dle, iimountiiig in all to upwards of sixty millions of 
i | jxuuids sterling. Eor must tliis be looked upon as a 
; I'lerc t(‘mj)orai'y distribution of c:apital c-on.sequc.nt upon 
I their original formation. Ttailways are gigantic distri- 
j bntors of money winle in operation : to say nothing of 
I outlay iii the cost of repairs, machinery, and servants, 
tlic’ income froin passengers was, during tlie year 1843, 

‘ Ivd. for caeli of the 330 millions of miles — in ail, 24 
I millions of mouey dislnirsed in railway travelling. 

I Theses are a few of tlie most olnnous considerations 
presented in viewing the .social changes railways are, 
w ith tiicir eharaeteristic rapidity, etleoting. And even 
" hesc, few' :is they are, must cause us to regard them 
I not only as instrurneiits of convenience and comfort, 
Init as powerful agents in the advance of civilisation. 


i LEGENDS OF THE LOIKE. 

i JEAN LOUIS. 

A TALE OF GIJERANDi:. 

'riiE Hood of civilisation and social improvement which 
i it is asserted has rolled over the hills and valleys of 
i I'ranee, has not been univeriAl iu its extent. There 
; are various spots which seem placed beyond the reach 
of the movement. Having little or no direct communi- 
cation with l*ms, and connected with the ckief town 
of the department by a had and unfrequented route, 
the inhabitants of tlujsc isolated districts hear of the 
events which take place, of the changes and chances of 
society, of railways and steam-engines, gas lights and 
constitutional kings, without considering themselves as 
in way concerned in them, and regard those who 
are, rather with feelings of contempt than of envy. 
This is the case more particularly in some parts of Bre- 
tagne, where the people cling with the greatest perti- 
nacity to old habits and usages, rejecting, with pro- 
verbial obstinacy, every alteration, he it for better or 


for worse. One df the spots in winch the habits and 
manners of bygone ages are most peculiarly' preserved 
is Gu<'*rande. Placed amidst the sand-hills and marshes 
whcit; the Loire tjoins the oeenn, between the ancient 
towns of Croisic and the Burg of Batz, it lias preserved 
even its outwnird appearance intact from the innovation 
of modern habits and numners. Circum.scribed within 
its ancient walls and ditches, w'itb streets not wider 
than an omnibus and a half, its battlements unim- 
paired, its three gates showing tlie apparatus for ele- 
vating or letting fall the pondi;roiis portcullis, and its 
Avooden draAvbridges, tliougli no longer raised at sunset, 
still in a state to be so, everything about th(i towu pre- 
serves the same primitiA'c character; the upper storeys 
of tlie liouses resting on solid ]»illars of Avood or stone, 
and tbrniiug galleries, under Avliicli the passengers are 
seerfe from rain or simsliine ; the siiops small and 
low, fronts (!OV(^^ed witli slatcis fastened over one 

another like the s(xdcs of fish ; tlic Avindows ornamented 
with caiwed wood-Avork, which jin^jccts into the street 
in some places even beyond the pillars, in grotcsijuc! 
faces, or kaigthened out into fantastic aiiiriials of some 
unknown or extinct race, wlioso remains are to be 
found only in museums. The population of (liierande 
is not mimerous ; and in consequence of the absence of 
tlie busy trade of more modcniised towns, the passing 
traveller Avanders through silent and descrte<l streets ; 
and if lie meets with a ■well pijKj-clayed gendarnui, or 
some sueli emblem of recent days, is startled at the 
anachronism, and Avould have been less 8urpn.sed at 
eiuxiuiitering a wuirrior in the costume of the middle 
ages; for the drc'ss of the Bretons in general might pass 
fV>r that of any era. The geographical position of 
Guerando in some measure accounts for all tlicso cir- 
(‘um.st-ineos. It iiossesses but two roads, one leading to 
the chief towu of the arroudissement, and but libMo 
frequeuted, the other to St Nagaire, wdiicli is aix leagues 
distant. It lias no speculations in trade; to bring visi- 
tors, and the few strangers aaIvo make llicir apjiearance 
arc chietly invalids, Avbo (*.ome for the juirpose of sea- 
bathing, and the advantages of so retired aud econo- 
mical a situation. 

Eax'ii the arrival of a ?;trango beggar, some five-and- 
tw'eiity years ago, Avas thr; subject of a nine days’ 
wonder ; more especially as he scorned inclined to take 
up his abode in Gu< raiidc, and dificred from the native 
Iiopiilation, and even from persons of his ('lass, iu Ills 
liabits and appearance, Avlucli Averc those of a person of 
education. It was supposed at the time that he was 
one of the imfortuiiatc persons ruined by the Bcvolution,* 
and iiroscrihed by the parties in power, which supposi- 
tion was aided hy^a report that lie avhs possessed of 
some remains of property ; hut no inquiries could elicit 
anything from him, tliough the suppo.sed ciniumstances 
of his history strongly predisposed the royalist lAopula- 
tion in his favour. He neither coiifiruied nor denied 
the passing rumours, but^ quietly tbok his station at the 
door of the church as a regular mendicant. Wittf many 
of the inhabitants it became customary to bestow upon 
him a weekly alms. Amongst those who did so was the 
Ab'bc Sorel, who officiated at the matin service* and 
)vlTo had been from the first struck by hia appearance 
and singular conduct, though lie cotdd never extract' 
from him any particular of his past history. The 
stranger A,vent by the name of Jean Louis, and took up 
his residence in a large and nearly deserted mansion in 
one of the most desolate parts of the town ; but no one 
was ever permitted to enter his domicile, for which he 
very regularly paid a small r^Ut, which was never in j 
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arrear. He was not obtrusive in his® habits of mendi- 
canc 3 ^ but quietly awaited the charity of the worshippers 
in silent resignation. Amongst persons of the same 
class he was regarded with deference*; and in caSc of 
any dispute arising amongst them, was appealed to as 
an umpire, by whose decision every one was contented to 
abide. Amongst other singularities of Jean Louis, was 
that of his never being known to enter the church, 
though there w’as little doubt of his being a Catholic, and 
deeply impressed with religious feeling. 

At length the Abb^ Sorel, on entering the church 
one morning, missed his pensioner from his usual place. 
The next day he was still absent ; and on the third 
morning, Jean Louis not having made his appearance, 
the worthy priest, making himself acquainted with the 
residence of the poor man, resolved to seek liim out, and 
ascertain the cause of his continued absencx*. With 
some difficulty he discovered the dreary abode of the 
beggar : in one corner of a ruinous court, once the resi- 
dence of a Breton nolde, he; found a dark winding stair- 
case, which conducted him to a low Jirchcd door, where 
he knocked for sonic time witliout being able to gain 
admittance. At length a small grating was withdrawn ; 
and the person within having ascertained who the 
visitor was, removed the bar wliich impeded the en- 
trance, and the priest* was admitted into a small dark 
chamber by tlie mendicant himself, who was evidently 
suflering from severe illness and bodily weakness. He 
made a hurried apology for luiving detained the abbe 
so long; and then, after some alight hesitation, during 
which he seemed to iVirm some sudden resolution, re- 
quested him to follow him, at the same time throMong 
open the door of an inner cliamber. The first room into 
which the priest had been admitted was a dark and 
miserable aliode, unlurnishcd, and with every appear- 
ance of desolation and poverty ; the second, to his in- 
finite amazement, was furnislied not only with com- 
fort, but vi’itli considerable luxury, tliough the articles 
were generally of no modern date. As they entered 
this chamber, dean Louis sceiiKul labouring under great 
mental agitation as well as b dily weakness. He, how- 
ever, placed a chair for his guest, and then staggered 
to a heap of straw covered with a coarse rug, which w as 
placed on one side the room, and contrasted strangely 
with the various articles of comfort with wliich it was 
surrounded. For a few nioments t he priest was silent 
frem surprise, till a dcepi groan from Ins companion 
roused him, when, advanidng to the spot where the beg- 
gar had fallen exhausted on his rug, he took him by the 
hand, and said in kindly accents, ‘Jean, my friend, you 
seem to possess every means of relief for your bodily 
w'ants, but the mysterious circumstances in which *1 
find you placed, lead me to suppose that there is some 
secret sorrow or some secret sin, which only religious 
consolation can relieve ; is it not, then, tlie hand of 
Providence which has brought me here to console your 
solitary wretchedness? As your friend and spiritual 
guide, I intreat of you to confide in -the divine mercy, 
and you will receive comfort and support*’ 

‘ There is no relief, no consolation, no mercy for me,’ 
wildly exclaimed, the^ sick man. 

‘Such doubt and such desiiair,’ mildlj^ replied tlie 
abbe, ‘ are more criminal than you are aware of ; there 
is mercy for every repentant sinner.’ 

‘ But none for me, none for me,’ groaned the unfortu- 
nate ; ‘ for ingratitude of the blackest dye, for robbery, 
for murder, nay, almost for pari'icide ; no, no, there can 
be no mercy for me.’ 

*By faith and penitence, every sinner may have 

hope. 

. ‘ Peniteijllk, penitence,’ murmured the beggar: ^ can 
ptoitenee^^bliterate sins like mine ?’ 

^atonement beyond the penitence of man,’ 
repl^^we abbe ; ‘have faith in that atonement, and 
you Wl receive hope and consolation.’ 


Jean Louis moan*ed in heartfelt agony, but made no 
reply ; and the priest kneeling by his side, prayed long 
and earnestly. This seemed to tranquillise the mind of 
the suiferer in some degree ; when, suddenly rising, he 
seized the hands of the abbe, and exedaimed, ‘ Hear the 
tale of my iniquities, and then say if hope or consola- 
tion can exist lor me.’ 

‘ Hope exists for all men, if that hope be fixed aright,’ 
replied the priest, who, at the desire of the penitent, 
placed himself in his seat. The beggar then knelt before 
him, and midst many sobs and groans, which at times 
interrupted his narrative, told the following history to 
the attentive priest : — 

He was, he said, the son of a poor vigneron in Bur- 
gundy, and at an early age had been taken into the 
family of the lord of the village, a nobleman of wealth 
and distinction, who intended to bring him up as a 
valet for his son, a youth a year or two younger than 
Jean himself; but having shown some talents, and 
a considerable readiness in acquiring information, Ids 
destiny was changed, and he was cdiiesitcd with his 
young master, and at lengtli became a confidential secre- 
tary. But the revolutionary storm had become (larkt;r 
and more threatening ; his master took the alarm, se- 
cured considerable sums in foreign funds, and providing 
iiim.self with a sufficiency of rciniy money, removed his 
family iu secrecy to a retired spot near Paris, wliere, 
under a feigned njimc, ami an appearam^e of poviTty, 
he for some thne escaped from suspicion and from dan- 
ger. With the exeeption of Ids wife and children, .lean 
Jiouis was Ills only contidant ; on him he relied, as on 
his own son, and from him nothing was cortcxiled. At 
l(‘ngth, i'.roinpted by avarice amh ambition, the faithl(?ss 
wretch conceived tlie infernal purpose of ilenouneing his 
paternal benefactor; and lioped, by involving the whole 
family in destruction, to possess himself of the secret 
funds, of tlu^ iiarticulars of whicdi he was well informoci. 
For some time he hesitated; but the suggestions of (nil , 
triumphed, and lie betrayed to the revolutionary tri- 
Inmal the retreat of the proscribed family; of wlu>m 
the son only escaped, being by chance at the tinu? 
separated from his devoted kindred. 1’he faitlilcss 
traitor went so far as even to appear as a witness 
against his benefactors, and (consigned them to the 
Bcanbld. By aetddent be was in the streets of Paris as 
the fatal vcliiele conveyed his victims to the slaughter, 
and the eye of Ids master ftdl upon him, and recognised 
him amongst the crowd: the glance w^as momiaitar)’, ; 
but its efiect was enduring : it cainc like the blasting j 
fire of heaven ; it awoke within him torments never i 
ceasing, and most intolerable — a remorse and agony 
which no bodily suflering could have equalled. Ho 
fled from Paris, possessed indeed of the spoils of his 
nuirdercd benefactors, but with a resolution never to , 
enjoy them : he determined to bury himself in the most ; 
retired spot he could find, and to pass his life in poverty, | 
surrounded by his guilty wealth, and by every thing I 
'which should recall his crime to his hourly remcni- i 
branec. To that end he had transported the remnant of | 
h!.s master’s furniture to Guerande, and brought with j 
him the portraits of the murdered family, that the;'^ I 
might be for ever before^iis eyes ; at tlic same time he | 
IKiinted to the pictures on the wall. 

The abbe, who had listened wdth intense anxiety to 
the tale, grew ])ale as it advanced ; and when it reached 
tliis poinr, following the direction in which the penitent 
Iiointed, he started to lus feet and exclaimed, ‘Merciful 
heaven ! iny father! and my mother I’ The beggar, 
with a loud and piercing scream, fell senseless on thij 
floor. 

After a time spent in mental prayer, the abbe raised 
the fallen man, placed him on his low couch, and forced 
some water down his throat ; after which he began gra- 
dually to Tucover; hut it was some time before he was 
restored to fhll eoniiciousness, and then raising himself 
on his knees, he said in a faint voice, ‘ Is there pardon 
for such a wretch as I ?’ 

‘ For you and for all men,* replied the abbo solemnly. 
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‘ And can you pray for me ?’ 'Rie abbc fell on his 
knees and poured forth an ardent prayer for the sinner, 
who prostrated himself in silence before him. When 
the priest sought to raise him — lie was dead. 

dropt and lost during the act of feeding, when bearing 
tlicm from one place to another, or after having secreted 
them for winter provision. There may IxJ other acci- 
dental modes in Inch they facilitate this dispersion, but 
the above are the most apparent and intelligible. 

Many seiuls or seed-vessels, like those of the burr- 
dock, tcasle, woodrufe, &c. are furnished with hooks 
and barbs which readily lay hold of any floccy substance, 
as wool and liair ; and there can be no doubt tliat 
animals of the sheep and goat kinds materially aid 
in the clisi>ersioii of these and other xdants whose seed- 
vessels are similarly constructed. These animals in a 
state of nature are almost (’easeless wanderers, here pass- 
ing through a idiunp of thistles, biirr-tloeks, and the 
like, there grazing among X)rickly sbrub^, or crushing 
their w^ay through thicikets ; and <luring. each of tlicse 
(i^iiations insensibly carrying off seed-vessels, and por- 
tion!> W branches with fruits and berries, which in course 
of time are drox>t in other localities. Again, animals, as 
the ox, buffalo, camel, horsi*, I'^.rc. as^^hey wander through 
tluvir x>n,sturages, must aid in a similar manner the 
dis])erfiion of xiknits : during the season wlien they are 
casting their sliaggy (ioverings, tliey are x)rone to rub 
themselves against every shrub and tree, and are thus 
Xdaeed in more froquent contact with seeds and seed- 
vessels. This liability of seeds to becanne attached to 
tin' hairorM’ool of animals, is increased by the structure 
of the seed-vessels, wliicdi an^ often hooked and barbed, 
and Mdii(;h, wdien fully rix>ened, so distend and recurve, 
as absolutely to bristle ith points of attachment. 7’hus, 
for exanii)le, in the cones of tlie fir tribe, the scales are 
smootlily imbricated over each other wlieii the seed is 
green, but begin to separate and (mrl bade when it is j 
ri])e, and thus readily adhere to any loose or shaggy 
substanee. To what extent x>hints may be disxicrsed in 
this manner, it would be fruitless to attempt au esti- 
mate ; but any one who has wandered through a pasture 
field on a sunny day in autumn, and seen the nuralier of 
grass and other seeds Avhieli adhered to his own clothing, 
or who has observed the fleeces of •sheep in an extensive 
lull-run, tlie shaggy coatings of cattle as they rolled 
among the herbage, or rubbed their way through lirake 
and thicket, can have no difficulty in conceiving how 
the wool and hair of quadrupeds should become instru- 
mental in the dispersion of plants over districts where 
they -were formerly unknown. 

That trees and iilants are ever dis.seminated by the 
animals which feed upon tlieir .seeds, lias been denied by 
certain naturalists, wdio conteiid tliat the seeds and fruits 
are comminuted and destroyed in tlnar passage through 
the stomach. This, however, is by far too sweeping an 
assertion, and one wdiich every-day observalion suffi- 
ciently contradicts.* There is nothing more common 
than to find gooseberries, raspberries, and brambles 
grow np in situations where we know for certain 
that the seeds from which they sprung must have 
passed through the human stomaldi ; or to find stalks 
of oats and barley iii localities where the seeds must 
have ns surely passed through the intestines of the 
ox or horse. No doubt such cases are, as they must 
be, the exceptions to the general rule; for, were it 
otfffirwise, the fruits and seeds upon which animals 
feed could not possibly yield them tiieir proper nourish- 
ment. Generally speaking, the proper food of truly 
granivoTous animals is masticated, comminuted, and 
digested; but it frequently occurs that these animals 
swallow seeds and fruits which do not form their usual 
diet, and the consequence is, that a portion escapes 
through their stomachs uninjured. During certain 
• 

rOPlJLAE INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

DISPERSION OF PLANTS BY Till: LOWER ANIMALS. 

The distribution of plants over the earth’s surface is 
influenced by conditions of soil, heat, moisture, light, 
altitude of situation, and varicftis other causes ; for, did 
they flourish independently of th(}se conditions, then 
there were no reason why the vegetation of one part of 
the globe should differ from that of another. Situations, 
therefore, which present similar circumstances of soil, 
climate, &c. are cax)able of behig peojiled with* the same 
races of plants, and if they arc not so now, it is because 
the seeds or roots of sucdi vegetables have not Ixicn 
transported to them. Tlie agents which aid the di.spcr- 
sion or migration of plants are of various kinds, and arc 
nnconneoted witli the causes which limit their goo- 
graiiliieal distribution. Many seinls, for oxamx)le, drop 
from tlic panuit stalk, spring up into a now series of 
stems, which in turn give birth to another race of sihmIs, 
and tliesc again to another circle of vegetation. Tims 
any tribe of plants would sxiread from a coninion centre 
till arrested by tl*e intlnences wbieh limit its ninge of 
habitat; and ffliis mode of dispersion no doubt occa- 
sionally oeburs. In m^st iihints, liowevcr, tlie scckIs are 
small and light, and easily home about by the winds -, 
some are downy, and furtiished with wings; otliershavc 
buoyant tufts and filaments; and many, when fullyripe, 
are ejected from the vessels wdiich eonlain them with 
considerable force. All these apiiendagcs and peculia- 
rities ar<! evidently intended to faeilUate tlieir disiier- 
sion, wbicb is fartlior assisted by rivers and other 
currents of water, by adhering to the coverings of 
i ipiiulrupeds, by being sw'allowcd and sulisequently voided 
i by birds, and by the econcanical xiursuits of man, wh(‘ther 
; ac^cidcntal or intentional. The seeds are arrested in 
! their progression by various causes ; some are furnished 
with barbs and hooks, which lay hold of objects ; others 
l)ecome entangled amid herbage, the ii||id of rivers, or 
: the softened soil of winter; while many towards sxiring 
are acted uixm by the heat of tlie sun, so as to emit 

1 an adhesive substance, or their fleshy pericarps melt 
i ilown into the soil, carrying the embryo along with 

1 tliem. Ill all, the apxiendagcs which aid their migration 

1 bi'gin to decay at the iiroper season, and so are unfitted 
any longer to transport tliera. Tlic seeds thus dispersed 
spring up and flourish, if they find in their new habitats 
all the conditions necessary to their growth ; if they do 
not, they either lie dormant, or die after an abortive 
struggle with the obstacles of soil, climate, drought, or 
moisture, which oppose thein. 

From what has been stated, the reader must perceive 
that the geograiilucal distribution, and the dispersion of 
plants, are two very different things — the former being 
regulated by immutable physical conditions, and the 
latter being dependent on agents the most capricious 
and irregular. Among these agents the lower animals 
form one of the most curious and interesting, and to 
them we at present exclusively devote our attention. 
The modes in which the lower jiiiimals aid in the dis- 
persion of vegetation may be classed under three great 
heads — namely, by the ^ seeds adhering to their hair or 
wool, and being thus carried to great distances from the 
parent plant ; by being swallowed by the animals, and 
subsequently voided entire and uninjured ; and by being 
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diseases, occasioned, it may be, by hating partaken of their powers of digestion, and are thus transported to 
unusuid'feod, seeds and grains are still more apt to pass places far distant from the parent plant, where they 
entire.* Besides, it is not always the seed that forms the spring up and clothe the landscape with new vegeta- 
nntriraent ; the cherry, the plum, the haw, the elder- tion. 

, berry, and other fruits, are sw’allowed by birds not for The next palpable mode in which animals may fa(M- 
I the kernel, but for the pulp which surrounds it; and litate the dispersion of plants, is by scattering the seeds 
j many of the birds feeding in this manner have their when in the act of feeding, by dropping them wlu*n 
I organs so constructed, that the stone or kernel cannot bearing them away to their retreats, or by forgetting' 
possibly sutrer any injury in its passage through the the spots in which they had deposited them for winter 
stomach. On this point we are conlirmed by Mr Jerdon, food. An example under each of these heads will be 
in a recent number of The ZoohxjM : — ‘ In those species,’ mucli move convincing tlian a mere general statenieuit. 
says he, ‘ which live partly on berries and partly on The brown linnet, when feeding on thistle seed, ]X3rciie3 
soft insect food, like the thrushes, I am inclined to tifmk on the top of tlie weed, and tears the downy head asunder 
that in some instances seeds i)ass through unhurt, par- in order to reaeli the seeds wdiich are akaclied to tlie 
ticularly those which are of a hard texture, and wliii;h receptacle. During this act, many of the grains being 
are enclosed dn a pulp, as tlie berries of tlie elder and loosened, are borne away on their downy wings by tlie 
mountaiu-ash, and perhaps those of currants, goose- breeze to places far distant from the parent stem— tlie 
berries, &.c. fu the course of my oAvn observations, I bird being in this case the indirect disseminator of tlie 
have hmnd seeds of the elder entire in tlie intc.stines of thislle. Were the head not torn asunder in this maii- 
thruslK^s and blackbirds, and I hnve also found haw- ner, ten to one hut it would become soaked with th(‘ 
stones ill tliat of the latter bird. It is not at all sur- rains of winter, and fall down only a fewiiiclies iVom tlic 
1 prising that the haw should ha able to resist the action original stalk, instead of being transported, as it ol'tea 
I of tlie^blacMiird’s st)miacli, as it is of so very hard a is, across many miles of country. What is here men- 
■ nature and I should bo jiudiiied to say tliat in general tioneni of tlie linnet may bo witnessed in any thistlery 
j it does* so. I am also of opinion that tiie seeds of tlie during some tine day in September, when the birds are 
holly, which are somewhat similar to those of tlu^ haw, feeding in Hocks, and scattering the down in cvoiy 
generally escape the grinding power of the gizzard. In dinu.'tion. Tlio greater part of the seed.s is no doubt do* 
some fruit-eating tribes, as tin; Arnpelida', Avliicli ha,vc a vourod by them, but a ininibev also escapt;, a fact wliicli 
i wide and short intestiifal camd, seeds of all kinds may, the bird is well aware of, as it frocpieutly gives chase to 
and probably do, pass tbrough uiiiiijured ; and in o;n- tlio stray ones as they arc borne avjay by the winil. 
nivoruus birds, as the crows, sorm* seeds may casually Again, birds often drop grains and berries ivhile in the 
and accidentallV escape.' Indeoid w'e have jiositive evi- acts of (tarrying them to their retreats,* and of feetiing 
i dence of the juniper and mistletoe being dispersed in upon them, 'flins the nut-hatch, having twisted oif 
I this manner ; and of Jieorns, taken from the .stoniacth of the boughs a cluster of bcech-mast, r(;sorts to sonu; 
i a wood-pigeon, having BO far iireservcd their vitality as, favourite tree wliosc trunk is rough and uneven, and 
on being sown’ to spring up into bealtliy sajilings, out- tries by a scries of manamvres to p(;g it into one of tlu' 
stripping iu lusty vigour t^ie oaksS gro\Jm from acorns crevices of the bark. During this operation the nuts 
ia tiie usual way. so;netime.s fall to the ground, and being neglected by the 

It iias been "^alrendy stated, that birds wliicli feed bird, germinate and spring up into tree.s. Beeclies are 
chiefly on fruit.s raid berries derive tlioir subsistonee often found growing ne:ir the hainil.s of this bird, wlrich 
not from the stone, hut from the soft pulpy peri- liavc evidently been planted in the manner described, 
carp, and Tliercfore that in most instances the kernel Lastly, as many animals are led by instinct to lay up a 
passes tViTOugb the stomach uninjured. A beautiful store of food against winter, it often huptiens that some 
illustration of this is given by Mr Selby in his mono- of {licsc stores are forgotten, and the seeds, nuts, &c. 
grapli on pigeons in JS'.ituralist's Lthrary : — ‘ The which compose them, left to gcrniinato on the return of 
precious nutmeg, or ratlier its soft covering, known to spring. A familiar and well-lcnown example of this pro- 
U8 by the name* of rnace^ at certain, seasons alTords a ccss is furnished by the haliits of the squirrel, of whicdi 
favourite repast to some species of the arboreal pigeons the following anecdote has boon frequently told:— ‘A 
of the Indian Archipelago. This valuable siiice for the gentleman w\alkltg one day in the ivoods belonging to the 
nutmeg itself, whicli is generally swallowed with the i)uko of Beaufort, near Troy House in IMoiimoutlishire, 
w^hole of its pulpy eovering, passes uninjured througli wnis diverted by observing a squirrel sitting very co)]i- i 
the digestive organs of the bird, and is thus dispersed posedly on the ground. He stopped to watcli its motions, 
throughout the group of the Moluccas and other islands In a few seconds the squirrel darted like an arrow to 
of the East. Indeed, from reiieatcd experiments, it ap- the tox) of the tree beneath -wdiielL he had been sitting, 
pears that an artificial preparation, analogous to that In an instant lie -was down again with an acorn in liis ; 
wdiich it undergoes in its passage througdi the bird, is mouth, and began to burrow in the ground w'ith his 
necessary, to insure the growth and fertility of the nut ; hands. After digging a small hole, he stooped dowm I 
and it was not till after many and unsuccessful attempts and deposited the acorn ; then covering it, he darted up i 
had been made, that a lixivium of Jime, in wdiich the the tree again. In a moment he was tlowii with a.n- i 
nuts were steeped for a certain time, was found to have other, -which he buried iu the same manner. This he 
the wushed-for effect, and to induce the germinating continued to do as long as the observer thought proper | 
tendency.’ So it is with many other fruits and berries, to watch him. Tlie industry of this little animal is : 
the fleshy pericarps of which alone are edible, while directed to the purpose of securing him against want in 
their stones resist the digestive powers of these bird.s. the winter; and as it is probable that his memory is not ; 
And when we consider that pigeons are most voracious sufficiently retentive to enable him to recollect the spots | 
vegetable feeders, take long flights, and some of them in which ^le deposits every acorn, the industrious little ! 
even make distant migrations, wc can readily allow fellow no doubt loses a few every year. These few 1 
theni to be widely instrumental in disseminating the spring up, and are destined to supply the place of the , 
plants on which they mainly subsist. Nor is it mere parent tree. Thus is Britain in some measure indebted ! 
herbs and lowly shrubs which may be thus disperseh’ to the industry and bad anemory of a squirrel for her | 
but some of the most gigantic trees of the forest, as pride, her glory, and her very existence.' | 

the banyan and banana, whose fruit furnishes for the There can be no doubt, then, that plants are dissemi- 
arboreai pigeons of the East a favourite repast. As with nated by the lower animals; but which animals are i 
pigeons, so with many other birds: pheasants devour most active in the process, and to what extent their 
numhUTS of acorns in the autumn, some of which having activity is* effective, are problems in natural history, the 
pas^ thrbftgh the stomach, probably germinate : lin- solutions of which are yet hut imperfectly discovered. 

goidfliiches, thrushes, goldcrests, hawfinches^^ &c. As it stands, the fact forms one of the most interesting 
ffeeft bn tSfeies and stone-fruits, whose kernels resist features in creative design — namely, the lower ani- 
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mals, without gift of foresight or intelligence, are instru- 
mental in dispersing over the face of the globe those 
plants from which they in turn derive the means of 
subsistence. 


THE CORK REGATTA. 

Newspaper descriptions of regattas arc usually very 
dry affairs, and one generally gathers from them but an 
imperfect idea of a spectacle which, in reality, is cheer- 
ful and animated beyond most others. It occurs to us 
that the following extract from a letter written by a 
friend of ours after seeing the* last Cork regatta, will be 
appreciated as a more suitable description of that kind 
of amusement. The writer is a playful kind-hearted 
professor belonging to a Scottish university. It is per- 
haps necessary to add, that he wrote for the amusement 
of a private circle only. 

‘ Since I last wrote, we were on a visit of a week at 

tlic Priory, the residence of Mrs , which I think 1 

formerly mentioned is delightfully situated close xipon 
the beach of tlie Cove.* * As the Cork re- 

gatta was held at the time I was there, I must try to 
give you some idea of a spectacle which is considered 
to be the linest of the kind in the United Kingdom. Jt 
began on Monday last, and continued for three days. 
Tlie first day was delightful ; light airs floated here and 
tliere over the surfa{!e of tlic beautiful harbour, and 
promised, from the aspect of the sky, to settle into a 
fine summer b^reze. Sitting in my bedroom, boats 
decked with flags passed from an early hour incessantly 
before me. I*coul(l hear the gay laugh of the rowers, 
while they idied their joyous task, with their oars glis- 
tening in the sun. Many of the boats had music, which 
came more mellow to the car as it floated along the sur- 
face of the water. I need not say tliat the gaiety of 
the scene was greatly heightened by the circumstance, 
that every boat bore along a due proportion of the fair 
sex. A large steamer decked with flags has entered the 
Cove, bringing from a distance manj' a glad heart to 
enjoy the festivities of the day. But we must go out, 
and SCO how tilings look from the side of the garden. 
What a gorgeous eight ! The standard of England is i 
majestically waving from the opposite batteries, and 
hundreds of vessels of all forms are covered with 
streamers. Among those, the Resistance man-of-war, the 
magnificent war-steamer the Stromholi, and the Volage 
frigate, particularly attract attention. They are literally 
covered, from the different mast-lieadfll^to the deck, with 
the flags of all nations. The beautiful yachts whicli are 
to contend for the honours of the day are getting under 
weigh, and some of them, with their snow-white can- 
vass, arc already tacking towards the place of rendez- 
vous. In the meantime let us shift our position, and 
get a little nearer to the place of starting, wdiich is oppo- 
site the town of Cove. It is only a mile off’, and we 
shall have a deliglitful view of everything that is g- ing 
on, as we walk tlirough tlie highly-ornamented grouuds 
of Mr French, who has kindly given us permission to 
do so. We have now got, by our gradual ascent, about 
four hundred feet above the level of the water, and can 
distinctly discern the decks, with the persons walking 
along them, of the crowds of vessels which are moving 
in every direction below us. Come a little farther on, 
and from yonder point we shall be able to command a 
view of the whole. Did you ever see such a beautiful 
sight ? Over a distance of more than six miles in every 
direction, the surface of the water is covered with ship- 
ping. Try to count them. It is impossible, favourably 
■placed as we are for the purpose. Did you hear tiiat 
gun ? It is the signal for starting of the first a 
race of hookers. They are fishing vessels, duly rigged, 

and very different from our craft. Only observe 

how well they sail. They have to make a run of forty 
miles before they return, so that it will be probably six 

* The celebrated natural harbour colled the Cove of Cork. It is 
etudded all round with pl«Asant4ookliig villas. 


hours hence. Tiiat other gun is the signal for the sail- 
ing of the yachts, some of which belong to ports in Eng- 
land. Wliat elegant sylph-like vessels they are I How 
I swiftly they move through the water ! It is now a fine 
steady breeze, and it would be impossible to have a more 
favourable day for the competition. Before we descend 
to the place of starting, let us remain here a little longer, 
and satiate our eyes with the magnificent and gorgeous 
prospect, so instinct with life and beauty. Cast your 
eye westward in the direction of Cork. You cannot see 
the town for the intervening hill, which you observe is 
covered with elegant viUas, the grounds being decked 
to the water-edge with fine wood and beautiful green 
lawns. Hapjiy Ireland ! ♦ * For this day, how- 

ever, all unpleasant subjects arc forgotten, and crowds 
after crowds are pouring down from Cork ift the steamers 
to be present at the regatta. Look now towards the 
east. The contending yachts are still id view, but in a 

t rt time tliey will quit the li arbour, and stand out to 
, Many of a different class are tacking to and fro 
before the time arrives, when tliey too sh5l engage in 
the contest. 

I I^et us now descend towards* the town, of Cove. 

* From the windows ol' the different houses you can 
sec iieople eagerly gazing at the lively and shifting 
scene below tlieni. As we advance onward, the crowd 
gets more dense, and by and by we slnill have some 
difficulty in forcing our way through the living mass. 
Take care of your pocket handkerchief ; I have been 
cased of mine already, and fortunately will have no oc- 
casion to trouble myself farther about it. Now we have 
reached the enclosed space where tlic members of the 
r<?gatta club liave provided accommodation for their 

friends. Mr W has furnished me with tickets, so 

that we sliall at once get admission. Oho ! a consider- 
able number of ladies have got here before us ; some of 
them arc seated in open carriages, and others are 
sauntering about to vary their view of the scene. I see 

E sitting in her carriage with her sisters-in-law. 

Our old friend, Bir Williara llickson, is talking to them 
on one side, and Lieutenant Levinge on the other. The 
Vobige frigate, so gaily fluttering with flago^ is within 
a hundred yards of us. What is tiiat on her maintop- 
gallant-mast-head ? 1 declare it is one of the seamen, 

leaning with his breast on tlie veyy summit of the mast, 
and looking down with composure from that perilous 
position. 

Another gun. A fresh race has started. It consists 
of six-oared barges. The rowers, composed of the best 
seamen belonging to Cove, are all stripped to their shirts 
for the contest ; how they struggle for the lead I An- 
other gun announces the return of the winning yacht. 
She ran over the distance (forty miles) in little less 
than fi ve hours ; she belongs to Mr French. Now the 
hookers begin to heave in siglit ; and as every arrival is 
greeted with a gun, the reports are more and more fre- 
quent. But tliough it be very true that things presented 
to the eyes make a more lasting impression than what 
is addressed to the ear, I confess I begin to get tired 
with staring so lon^ at objects which, though constantly 
shifting, have nevertheless a great resemblance lo one 
another. I see, too, you are beginning to yawn a little ; 
we shall therefore, if you please, make our way back to 
the Priory, and return to-morrow. 

To-morrow, J uly 30, has come ; but oh how diflferent 
from yesterday I It blows hard, and the appearance of 
the sky tlireatcns that it will blow still hardier. The 
gay streamers can no longer be display^ without the 
risk of being blown to tatters. Though the gale has 
i^ereased to a storm, four yachts have started to contend 
for the prize, which is L.60. Observe how they yield 
to the sweeping blast as they swiftly scud along — ^they 
will soon be out of sight— may they all return in safety. 
Who could have imagined that this beautiful inland sea 
could be so frightfully agitated by a summer gale? But 
it blows so furiously, that it resembles more a wintry 
tempest than a breeze in the end of July. But we must 
not prose about it ; we shall rather, if you please, go 
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I back to the starting place “Where we. were yesterday, sixty eight-poundere. Wo to the Prince de Joinvillc 
Wliatcloudsof dust sweep along the road! Most of the when he falls in with her as an enemy! Though, I 
yachts are at anchor, and you observe some of tlie suppose, you care as little about dancing as I do, we 
vessels are actually driving from their moorings, and may just take a peep into the ball-room to admire the 
running foul of each other. We have itgain reached the Irish beauties and observe their style of dancing. I 
place of rendezvous, which, notwithstanding the gale, is am sure you will admit that here there are many lovely 
even more crowded with carriages than it was yester- and beautiful women, and that not a few of them dance 

day. Here is Captain , the preses of the club ; lie with elegance and grace. 

will tell us all about the state of matters. “ Captain , ♦ 

allow me to introduce to you my friend, Dr It is now ten o’clock, and as you have no intentipn of 

“ I am happy to make your acquaintance, Dr , hut dancing, we may as well be off. 


extremely sorry we shall be able to contribute so little Next day I learned, that on the accident occurring to 
to your amusement to-day. (hie of the yachts lias just the yacht which was dismasted the day before (and 
returned. She had scarcely got out of the harbour into which proved to be the Union of Cork), one of her coni- 
the open sea, when one of her hands was washed over- petitora, the Edith of Liverpool, gallantly relinquishing 
board; fortunately, being a capital swimmer, tlie man the cause of.lionour for that of humanity, bore down 
was saved, though with great difficulty. The gale upon her distressed rival, and succeeded in towing her 
being on the increase, and still more violent in tlie offing into Ballycotton Bay, from wliicli she was afterwards 
than on shore— and. hesides, observing that one of the dragged by tlie Stromboli into the Cove of Cork. The 
yachts had carried away her mast, and was in imiiiincnt other yacht, the only one which sailed the jirescrihcd 
danger— they deemed it most prudent, as they could course, returned at half-past eight the preceding even- 
render her no assistance, to endeavour to return to the ing, and therefore won the race.’ 
harbour, in order that the war-steamer, tlio Stromboli, 

might be sent to her aid. In the meantime, 1 have ap- ^ 

plied to the admiral on the station, wlio has ordered a JCTTING S OF THE COLONIES 

revenue cutter to proceed without delay to the spot, and ' . 

keep a watch on the missing 5 "aehts. I fear we can Adelaide, south Australia. 

have no more racing to-day ; but we arc to have a grand We have received a six months’ file of a new news- 
dojeuner in the adjoiniT?g temporary pavilion, Avhich has paper, entitled the Adelaide Observer, which was 
been constructed for the purixise, and where I shall be started on tlie Ist of July 1843. If thq, flourishing state 


happy to have tlie honour of your presence.” 


of a colony may be judged of from the number of new's- 


it is now past five o’clock, the hour at wliich it was papers it supports. South Australia must be? considered 
announced the dejeuner was to take place; and though in a state of prosperity, for in Adelaide dione four 
tlie fate of the aksent yachts is still unknown, our fast- weiikly papers are issued. The hew candidate for the 
ing will not contribute in the least to their safety. We fovour of the colonial public is weU printed, and edited 


may therefore join the crowd, and, before it be too late, 
secure comfortable places at the banqueting table. 1 
see there are four long tables; and as Mr W is 


:e, with skill and care. From it w'c are enabled to glean a 
1 few facts, which will show the state of the colony up to 
is the end of last year. 

;ir The country appears to be struggling out of a panic 


acting as croupier at one of them, we shall endeavour The country appears to be struggling out of a panic 
to seat ourselves by bim. What a crowd ! There can- brought about by large and not very prudent land spi*- 
not be fewer than 400 persons present. Help yourself, culations into Avliidi several of the colonists bad plunged 
and allow Lieutenant Levingc, who is opposite you, to But affairs seem to be assuming a healthy tone, and the 
attend to the ladies. ^ ^ province is in a state of progression towards prosperity, 

I he preses has risen to T'ropose a flowing bumper wliich is testified by the following facts :--The popula- 
te the ladies; of cousse you recollect lie gave “The tionof the Adelaide province h-is already reached 1C OtiO 


(^ueen” some time ago. lie has done the thing very 
neatly. His allusion to the commonplace theme, leap- 


of whom 4,300 are tillers. of the soil. One thousand 
children were born in the colony during 1843. In 1840 


year, you must admit, was well managed. He has risen only 2506 iicres of land had been broken up whereas 
again, to intimate that we must prepare to retire for the by the end of fast year, 30,000 acres were brought 
removal of the tables, in order that arrangements may under cultivation. A glance at the accounts officially j 
be made for converting the pavilion into a ball-room. rendered of exports and imports, gives additional evi- i 
Meanwhile, Lieutenant Levinge proposes that Ave dericc of gradual prosperity. We must premise, that 
should visit the Volage. The barge is in attendance, it is a good sign in a recently established settle- 
manned with a crew of twenty brave fellows. We are inent when imports decrease and exports augment in ^ 
sure to get a ducking, as it blows harder than ever; value; that is to Bay, till tliey reach the point at 
and, moreover, there maybe some difficulty in scram- which commercial interchange becomes healthy. It 
bling up the frigate’s side. Stay you on shore, and Mr shows that the resources of tlie country are being duly 

developed, and that the settiers obtain that on the I 
Well, you obseiwed what difficulty; we had in getting spot which theyf were at first obliged to derive from 
on board. Mr Levinge’s hat, you saw^ was blown abroad. This is the case as regards the Adelaide pro- ii 
away: When we got alongside the frigate, I confess vince of South Australia. On examining the official i 
I had some misgivings in committing myself to the pre- statistics published in the local gazette, on the 2lBt De- 
carious rope-ladder, by which alone I could ascend ; but cember 1843, we find the imports of the last three quar- 
I scorned to betray symptoms of fear before men who ters of the year 1841 amounted in value to L229 925 l 
would have pitied me as a lubber if I had shrunk from against L.74,195 of exports variously produced; whilst 
wic danger, so I mounted with all the alacrity of a fear- the impoitarions of 1843 have not exceeded L 93 148 
less seaman. When I got fairly on deck, what neatness, against L.62,645 of exports, chiefly of colonial produc- 
order, and cloanUnesa everywhere met the eye! No- ti<m. The tablea relating to grain, flour, rice, and potu- 
tuing was out of its proper place; and in five minutes toes, show that the imports of those articles were up- 
1 iMUeve the frigate would have been re.ady for actiBB*. wards of I/.50,000 more during the first three quarters 
jjetore the mauimast, on a circular mahogany frame, of 1841 than those for the whole of 1843 , which were 


SSSte* SSHv ® sentiment was reduced to practice the article of wheat One or two paragraphs from tlie 

oflicers and crew. Adelaide Observer prove this fact beginning 

we wete on of the harvest, vast quantities of the last year’s corn were 
What a magmfleent steamer she is ! She carries not thrashed out and yet a new and heavy crop had 
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to be got in. On one occasion n ^iray-load of excellent 
wheat was hawked through Adelaide for sale, among the 
merchants or millers, unsuccessfully ; thouglx it "ulti- 
mately found a customer at tvvo-and-sixpence per bushel. 
On the same day a load of the best wheat was sold to 
a baker for three shillings a bushel. In another x^aper 
we find an ac(;ount of a farmer wdio threw down his 
fences and allowed his cattle to eat the corn standing, 
in despair of finding a market for it. We may remark 
in passing, that in October 1843, while this cheap sale 
and unavoidable w'aste of corn were going on .at the an- 
tipodes, the average price of wdicat in England was 
51s. X)er quarter, or (is. 4 A(i* per bushel, and thousands 
were suffering for the want of bread. The wheat crops 
in the province are remarkably fine; instances being 
recorded of their yielding 45 bushels the acre; the 
straw standing nine feet high. 

Of stock, siieei) soem to be the most profitable and 
largely bred, desidte a disease (scabies) wliit-h ixrcvails 
amongst them. Several intelligent colonists formed 
themselves into a committee to inquire into the best 
means of preventing and curing this scourge, but with- 
out eliciting .anything more th.an is knowai on the sub- 
ject in the xxarent country. 

Besides its natural productions, Adelaide has set up 
manufactories of its own. In 183 !> the only exiM)rts 
from the colony were wool, oil, and wh.alebonc; in 1843 
it w'us able to send awaj’' a variety of useful articles, 
after having supidied itself for hornet cionsumixtion with 
every sort of igiidenicnts of husbandr}'. An important 
drawback to manufacturing on an extensive sc^ale is a 
want of coal.* No coal-fichls have as yet been discovered 
in the province ; a ckificienc'y whicli, amongst other dis- 
advantages, forbids the use of steamboats ; but it is i>ro- 
posed to imxiort this necessary article from New Zc*aland. 
Neither is w.ater very pU^ntiful in many districts. The 
town of Adelaide is near a shallow river (the Torrens), 
and seems as j’ct to be ill supidied w’itli water, if we 
may judge from some squalibling among the water-cair- 
riers whieli appears in xirint. Iron abounds, and good 
idg iron has lieen made by the use of charcoal. 

In looking over a list of wages published in tlie Ade- 
laide Observer in 1843, we cannot iierceive any encou- 
ragement for artisans to emigrate to that colony. Wages 
are about the same, or perhaxis a little less than in 
Great Britain. The average earnings of a journeyman 
blacksmith is 30s. ikt week : ‘ trade middling,* Sawyers 
— who are rather scarce — cariienters, painters, shoe- 
makers, tanners, miners (chieily employed in digging 
wells), and shipwrights, about the same. Bricklayers, 
tailors, and wheelwrights, earn only 25s. per week. 
Agricultural labourers and domestic servants, on the 
contrary, being in demand, are better paid than in this 
country. Farm labourers easily obtain employment at 
8s. per week, and their food. Shepherds ‘8s. to 13s. per 
week, axscorcling to ability, together w'ith rations, con- 
sisting of 10 x)Ounds of flour, 10 xiouiids of meat, 2 j junds 
of sugar, and pound of tea, weekly. Where wives 
act as housekeexiers, they obtain rations also. At dis- 
tant stations liigher wages are given.’ Adelaide holds 
out the best prospects to domestic servants. Men in 
that capacity, and female cooks, obtain from T..20 to 
L.25 per annum, besides their board ; house and nurse- 
maids from L.IO to L.12. 

From the advertisements (of which the paper we are 
quoting has mion an average four well-filled columns), 
it would appear that the town of Adelaide is provided 
witli shops and stores containing every necessary of 
lift* it is possible to wish for, together with a few luxu- 
ries. Nor are the intellectual wants of the colonists 
neglected. A bookseller is frequently announcing the 
arrival of shipments of books in every depptment of 
literature, and ^asts that his circulating lihr^y con- 
tains 2500 popular novels, romances, and periodicals. 
He promises, moreover, to increase his catalogue by 
every arrival from England. Another in ‘the trade’ 
advertises a * variety of new and popular works, suitable 
for imsh reading Kod private families.’ Thus the fame 


of an English author sometimes extends, it would ap- 
Xiear, to the dense solitudes of an Australian forest. 
Ihit the colony docs not depend entirely on the mother- 
country for intellectual nutriment: it publishes books 
of ‘its own. There is a native ‘South Australian Al- 
manac* issued annually ; and under the head ‘just pub- 
lished,’ we find the announcement of * Tlic South Aus- 
tralian Vigiieroii and Gardeners’ Manual,’ written by 
an emigrant gardener, and in-inted and xmbliBhed at an 
Ad(‘laide newspaper office. i 

Not the levist interesting information wo have picked 
out of the Adelaide Observer, is tliat concerning a 
colony of Germans in the Mount Barl;er district, some 
twtaity miles east of the town of Adelaide. By the 
5th Victoria, natives of Germ.any residing in South 
Australia are made British subjects ; t,o all of wJiose 
rights and X)rivilegc.s they are admittcjl. Ilahndorf, or 
German town, and a neighbouring village whieli tliey 
j^ave established, Ihoiigli not situat(‘d near the best land 
in ihe colony, is IhairisJiing under their persevering in- 
dustry. Ilalindurf already bo.asts of a Lutheran church, 
a mill, an inn, and sehools, at which forty -eight daily, 
and hetw'cen fifty and sixty Suiidav scholars attend, 

‘ The men tan tlieii* own Ic.-ather, and the women card 
and spin wool, and knit stockings; and in order that 
no opjjortiinity ma}" he neglected of inq>roving their 
time and their circumstances, those of tlie able-bodied 
among them, wdio (am be spared from home, find ein- 
Xdoyment witli tlie neighbouring farmers and settlers 
in tlie capacity of shepherds, labourers, or servants.’ 
TIiosc x^iople may bo safely set up as models for emi- 
grants. They would ‘get on’ anywhere. The town- 
ship of Blount Barker is the ‘county town’ of tlic dis- 
trict, and is inhabited by Germans and English. It 
already lioasts of a court-house, where magistrates sit 
weekly, a iiolice station, a post-office, a scliool- house, 
and an inn. 

Taking into consideration all the facts we have been 
enabled to gather from the current information, su])pUc(i 
by the Adelaide Observer, it is to be inferred that chc 
colony is in an imiiroving and satisfactory condition. 

» 

PERIODICITY OF VITAL PlIENOiyiENA. 

Da Lavcock, physician to thej York Dispensary, and 
Messrs Quetelet, Schwann, and Schweig, the wcll-know-n 
continental x»hilo.sox>herB, liave of late years been gra- 
dually bringing to completion a curious tlieory with 
regard to tlie periodicity, or tendency to a regular 
recurrence, of certain vital pheiioniena in connexion 
with periodical iihenoinena in tlie external world. 
From a short view of the doctrine, wliich we find iu 
the July number of the British and Foreign Medi- 
cal Review, it appears that the fundamental period 
of these i>hilosophers is twelve hours. They find the 
barometer comes to its minimum height for the day 
between four and five iu the morning, and once more 
between four and live in tlie evening. Again, it is at 
its maximum height twice in the twenty-four hours, 
namely, betweerf eight and ten in the morning, and 
lietween eight and ten in the evening. The two first of 
these perioiis are also the times when electric tension is 
at its minimum ; while at the two latter periods it is at 
its maximum. Now, it is very remarkable that these 
IKjriods also mark the occurrence of certain organic phe- 
nomena, such as the beginning and conclusion of the 
exacerbation of fevers, the beginning and condusion of 
excitement in the insane, the ^atest excitability in the 
circulation, and the escape of insects from the chrysalis. 
Our philosophers therefore assume that twdve hours is 
a space of time or xieriod fundameutudly concerned in 
vital phenomena. They call it the lunar which 
tliey hold the basic unit of their system. An ordinary 
or solar day they consider, accordingly, as two days, 
and an ordinary week as two weeks. 

‘ This hebdomadal or heptal cyde, according to Dr 
Laycock’s views, governs, eifher in its multiple or sub- 
multiple, an immense numbdl of phenomena in animal 
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life. Tlie phases of development in insects appear to 
present the most uniform examples of its influence. In 
these Dr Laycock makes four principal periods ; 1. the 
j hatchinjf of the ova, &c. The ova arc hatched in periods 
j varying considerably as to length. Tlw* shortest m a 
I lunar week, or three days and a half, as in the wasp, 

: common bee, and ichneumon ; in the cecidomia tritici, 

; it is two lunar weeks ; in the black caterpillar and 
gooseberry grub, three lunar weeks. The larva state 
rarely occupies less than two, or more than twenty-four 
lunar weeks, and the moults of that state have usually 
; an interval of two lunar weeks. “ The period spent in 
the pupa state is the most in accordance with the gene- 
ral law of limitation by weeks ; in fact, the more exact 
the observations are as to the length of this period, the 
more confirmatory are they of the general rule : for ex- 
ample, Mr Jlonny had three larvm of the sphinx airopos^ 
wljich went into the earth on August 2i2d, 24th, and 
Se])tcmber 2d, respectively. They ai)pcared as ix^rfect 
moths on October 16th, IStli, and 27tli; or, in each 
case, in exactly eight weeks ” 

* A peculiar class of the functions of the adult insect 
: or imago exliibit the lagency of the same law. Thus 
, twenty or twenty-one days after the queen-bee has 
! begun to lay the eggs of drones, the bees begin to con- 

' struct royal cells. If her impregnation he retarded he- 
I yond the twenty -first (Huber) or the twenty-eighth 
I (Kirby and Spence) of her wIujIc existence, she lays 
j male eggs only, showing rfhen no jealousy of the y^oung 
I queens. Some insects attain puberty immediately after 
leaving the puparium ; others occupy a definite number 
of weeks in growing, especially the coleopterae, arach- 
• nidfl,, tind Crustacea. Thus the newly-disclosed imago 
of the cvitmla uumta remains a fortnight under the 
earth, and that of the lucauus cervus not less than three 
M'ceks. The (iommon (jyclops is at first nearly sxihe- 
rical, and provided with no more than two antennm and 
four short feet. On the fourteenth day a small projec- 
tion appears on the hinder part of the body ; on the 
twenty-second it acquires a third jiair of extremities j 
and on the twenty-eighth it moults. 

* The |)erit)ds of incubation or of development of the 
ova of fishes have not been closely observed, with the 
single exception of those of the salmon. From Dr 
Knox’s industrious zeal, we Laru that the ova of tli.at 
fish are hatched in exactly twenty weeks, or 140 days. 
These periods in birds are much better known to us ; 
they are all regulated by this “ heptal” law. The eggs 
of small birds, as fiy-catchers, sparrows, &c. are hatched 
in two weeks ; of gallinaceous birds, the common fowl, 
piieasant, grouse, &c. in three weeks ; of the duck tribe, 
in four weeks ; of swans, in six weeks.’* 

The higher tribes of animals are shown to be under 
the same law in respect of their jieriods of gestation. 

‘ It is not, however, the phases of development only that 
exhibit the law of periodicity just laid down ; there are 
various other chauges and functions amenable to it. 
The moults of adult annulose animals, as the arachnida, 
myriapoda, and Crustacea, the exuviation of serpents, 
and the renewal of the dermoid appendages in birds and 
mammals, are all regulated by it more or less. And so 
also are minor processes. The ring- pigeon ^ot only sits 
fourteen days, but lays eggs previously to sitting for 
fourteen days. Birds qf the goose and duck kind lay 
eggs in the wild state at tertian intervals [the basic 
unit quadrupled], that is to say, seven in fourteen days, 
or one every other day. The goldfinch builds its nest 
in three days, and it is left unoccupied for four, the first 
egg not being laid until the seventh day from the be- 
ginning.’ •• 

Dr Laycoek has some laborious investigations of the 
periods of intermittent disease, whicli go upon the whole 
to support Ms theory. He adopts the hypothesis of a 
regular sequence of critical days in health, going con- 
tinually on from the beginning of organic existence, 
and predisposing to the outbreak of disease* It is par- 

* BritMEi and Foreign Hedioal Review, xvliil 167. 


ticularly marked in tlie stages of the development and 
shedding of the teeth. In support of this idea, lie in- 
stances the case of twin brothers, sick-nnrses in an 
hospital at Bourdeaux, who were always ill at the same 
time, and became affected with cataract together. We 
can add, from our own observation, another case of 
twins, identical in appearance, who frequently have 
coincident ailments, and who even lost, in two or tliree 
instances, during dentition, the same particular teeth 
in succesrion. 

It appears that the number 7 is deeply concerned in 
this curious hypothesis. This leads Dr Laycock. into a 
dissertation, too abstract for our readers, on the imiior- 
tance attached in ancient and modern times to that | 
number, and on its remarkable properties in transcen- | 
dental arithmetic. We may only remark, that 7 has | 
been long known to be distinguished in the laws regu- : 
lating the harmonious perception of colours and sounds : i 
it is so in that of forms also, and probably even in i 
tastes, if we may believe the works of our ingenious 
townsman Mr Hay. ‘ There is harmony of numbers in ; 
all nature ; in the force of gravity, in the jdanetary 
movements, in the laws of heat, light, electricity, rtkI 
chemical affinity, in the forms of animals and plants, in ; 
the xjcrceptions of tlie mind. The direction indeed of 
modern natural and physical science is towards a g(!no- 
ralisation which shall express the fundamental laws of 
all by one simi)le numerical ratio.’ I’robably it will 
soon show ‘ that the mysticism of Pythagoras was mys- 
tical only to tlie unlettered, and that it uras a system of , 
pliilosophy founded on the then existing mathematics, ! 
which latter seem to have coniprised more*bf the philo- ; 
sophy of numbers tliau our xircsenty 


FTCHINCS FROM ORDINARY LIFE. 

THK CON'l'JlABT. 

Houkrt Mathkws, or, as lie in the meridian of Ids 
fashionable life used to write himself, ItolxTt Mowbray 
Mathews, was the only son of an honest hair-dresser 
who commenced business in the thriving seaport of 

K , when hair-dressing was a very difierent sort of ; 

aflair from what it has been since the abandonment of ; 
pigtails and powder, .lohp Mathews was an agreeable 
old man, fond of joke and banter, but possessed wfithal : 
of a degree of quiet worldly wisdom, which gained for i 
him in his native burgh the nickname of Pawky John. | 
Nobody’s shop could be more tidily kept or more ; 
neatly painted than his ; the floor was so thoroughly ! 
scrubbed, that it almost vied in whiteness with his linen 
apron; and the pleasant odours which escaped when his 
sash was open, were enough to keep one on that side 
the pavement though his business lay directly over the 
way. In fine, about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, Mr Mathews’s was the beau-ideal of a provincial 
hair-dresser’s shop, aspiring to do a little in perfumery, 
and a great deal in the toy trade, if one might judge 
from the display of drums, trumpets, tin swords, and 
pea-guns which adorned its windows. The truth is, 
its owner was a thriving man : no one could be more 
obliging to his customers than he, and no man truer to 
his profession, if we except a few errant bursts of 
patriotism which led him on sundry occasions to don 
the martial habilitnents of a volunteer. Possessed by 
inheritance af the house and shop in which he practised 
his art, having a frugal and industrious partner, and 
blessed with no more than two children, the demands 
upon his income were not numerous, and by the time 
'that his eldest child and only son was fit to become an • 
apprentice, John Mathews nad managed to lay aside 
somewhat more than tliree hipdred pounds. About 
this period Waterloo gave a quietus to ‘ the war,’ as it 
did to our hair-dresser’s patriotism ; and henceforth he, 
his wife, soh, and daughter, were all working-bees in 
that shining little shop of his. There was always 
something for each to do, and as the family expendi- 
ture waa small> John’s capital accumulated more rapidly 
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than could be expected by those, who have never at- 
tempted a similar experiment. No person, however, 
would have known that fact from his bearing : ho was 
ev(?r the same cheerful, modest, little man, with a bit of 
jdeasantry for all, and a willing and ready hand to 
whisk off the roughest beard in the seaport. 

Time went on. John Matliews made money, bought 
house-property, and acquired a status in the burgh. 
And now that this fact became known, he was treated 
v/ith somewhat greater deference. Mr was heard more 
frequently than John ; lie was sundry times elevated to 
tlic council-board ; and on one occasion, if his modesty 
Inid permitted, would have Vfeen honoured us bailie. All 
this, liowevcr, wrought no change on our hair-drcsscr. 
No doubt the frontage of the old shop was remodeled, 
and a more commodious house lilted up above, with 
otlier sinvihir iinprovernents ; but this was no mor(i 
tli;m befitted the condition of a man at tlie.hoad of his 

profession in the hustling little seaport of K . Well 

would it have been had this jirc^sperity atlected the son 
a:; little as it did the father. Jioliert, now a young man, 
had very ditlerent ideas of hair-dressing .'ind the world : 
lie hated the one, and looked uj)on the other as a held 
only for ‘ genteel and fashionable’ amusements. Many 
.'iTvl long were the altercations on this between 

fiithcvr and son ; but the old man Iiad his hand, at the 
helm, and took his own cinaimspect and industrious 
course. ‘ No, no, Bobbie, my man, stick to your trade ; 
and if yo dinna dishonour it, it’li no disfionour you. 
What tiiuugh you wci:i; a mcrcliant, or a wiitcr, or a 
doct;or to-morrow, yo would still liae to w'ork — ay, a 
great deal clifser than ye do now, and maybe rit dirtier 
work than ye meet wi’ in your father’s eiitting-rooiiiG. 
No, no, lad, folks that scl. up to lx; gentlemen a’ at ance, 
would need to hue lang purses, or gudsooth their horses 
and gigs ’ll no stay lang wi’ tlicm. Wait till wc double 
wind wc hae, ami ye catch some braw kddy, and then 
we’li talk o’ J^fctheivsviUc and our crops ; hut ju.^t now, 
let’s crop tlic chins and pov's o’ our customers.’ Thus 
would he endeavour to reason the young man out of his 
folly, whi(!h had already become painfully apparent in 
his perpetual anxiety to be mistaken by the public for 
a gentleman, and in the horror he felt at being recog- 
nised as in anyway conneoted with the craft of liis 
■U'ortliy fatlier. ‘ Had I been a lawyer or a merchant, 
or anything but a hair-dresser,’ lie would say, ‘ I might 
have asso(uated with oilier folks, might have dined 
on the Sundays with Banner Graham, kept a couple 
of pointers, and taken the liet;iisc to shoot over young 

Newhiuds’s moors ; but the connexion with that 

toy-shop — faugh!’ Tims did Robert Mathews, like 
many other foolish fellow's, fret himself out of humour 
with his profession, get idle, and associate with certain 
young men, whose chief glory it was to sneer at humble 
jiursuits, and to ape tlie vices hut not the virtues of 
their superiors. To iireserve an only son from ruin 
among such associates, as w'cll as to gratify his ’csire 
of being in some other business on liis own account, his 
father at length consented to advance the capital neces- 
sary to set him up as what is in Scotland ciilled a 
‘general merchant.’ It was indispensable, however, to 
have some knowledge of business ; at least so thought 
the father and the capital was to be forthcoming only 
on condition of the son’s attending for tw'elvc months 
the warehouse of a neighbciuring trader. To this the 
young man reluctantly yielded ; he saw Ui^thing in a 
general merchant’s business which his fatlier’s shop had 
not fitted him for ; besides, it was a year lost, allowing 
some other person to get the start, and the chance of 
turning over a few hundred pounds’ profit gone. The I 
consequence was, that before six months were over, his j 
inattention and presumption had become so annoying, 
that his master was glad to get rid of him. 

He was now ready to commence business j but where? 
His native burgh was out of the question : in any part 
of its best street he was within sight of the painted pole 
I of liis father ; and for a ‘ general merchant’ to hold up 
his head under the p(de of a barber, was impossible. 


The town of D w'as accordingly chosen, not pe- 

cisely because it offered the most advantageous opening, 
but that it was where one of his former associates had 
recently opened as halierdasher, and because the moors 
of .his geiitlem|Ln acquaintance, Newlands, lay within a 
comfortable dinner drive, llere ‘ Mr Robert Mow- 
bray Mathews, mertihant,’ rented a largo shop, fitted 
up a house by one lialf too ex|K:nsivo for his station, 
and commenced business on a great scale — all upon 
a cash account of one thousand pounds from liis 
father, and the credit wliiidi that vrortliy man’s good 
name inspired among the wholesale traders. For the 
first six or eight months the noveUy of tlic eliange was 
(I’.iite exhilarating : our ij^ormg shopkeeper really did 
wonders; for, with all his foil}', he Ined m strong liking, 
for money, whiidi he found was indisnensable to his 
extravagances, lint then, having csUihliHhvd his busi- 
ness, tile Imsiiicss, if worth kci-jiing, must take can; of 
8neii was the sage maxim of .Robert Mowbray 
“viP’hcws; and now he recommenced Ids career of gay 
am! fashionable aspiraiions. A young man of twenty- 
six, at the liead of a first-rate retail trade, (■onhl surely 
alford to liave a horse and tala; a game license, 
and keep a couple of pointers, Tliere was no liann in 
all tins: his profits could allbrd it; bis ‘young men’ 
could manage the shop; am!, with a little, supervision 
on his part, affairs would get forv. ard iiuitc swiminingly. 
Fagging day after day would never do with his consti- 
tution ; and if lie had only g few years of this over, 
what with Ids own and the ohi man’s capital, he would 
settle down in some snug little country estate, marry an 
heiress, and tlion — liurra for it! TJuis did he reason 
with himself: and, suiting the action to the wmrd, would 
wave Ids quill in ec,sl;ac;y, and ki(;k ilie counting-room 
stool under tho desk fbi* the evening. Happy Mr 
Malliew's ! 

Robert’s first, year as merchant passed by without 
auytldng particular to attra(;t the attention of his 
fatlier or friends. His accounts were duly paid ; and 
if lie could not say as mucdi for his own customers, it 
w'as that, being a beginner, it would not do to be ov(;r- 
harsh in demanding punctual payments. • The second 
year came round ; ho saw less of his shop, and more of 
a few^ loungers who were connoisseurs of wines, and 
talked knowingly of horses amj dogs. To he tlie asso- 
ciate of such men, was more tliaii fortunate in the son of 
a hair-dresser. It cost him, to be sure, some of the most 
expensive dinners ; l>ut w’liat of that ? He; Avas only doing 
w hat other gentleriieii did ; and then did not lie reap 
the pleasure of his owui hor-ses and dogs, which, without 
such society, it w'ould be ridiculous in him to aspire to ? 
Thus, amid jockeys, dog-lanciers, fashionable idlers, and 
dissipated lairdlinge, did ^Mr Mathew's neglect his busi- 
ness, and squander double what he could earn by it, 
even if it had been attended to — a thing it was not — 
for his shopmtm followed in their own way the example 
he set them, and spent in vicious enjoyments much of 
tho profits of their employer. The close of the second 
year came round ; bills became due ; every shift was 
tried to meet thbm ; customers were dunned for tlieir 
accounts ; and at last old Mathews was appealed to. 
Much, however, to the credit of his good sense, he firmly 
resisted ; an^ thus his son w as left to his own shifts and 
resources. Somehow or otlier^ he scrambled through 
this his first business -difficulty, and might have re- 
covered himself had he abandoned his sporting and dis- 
I sipated companions : but no ; he wanted nerve for that, 

1 and knew too little of mercantile affairs, to conduct 
them with profit against such expensive demands. 

I His customer whom he had dunned now fell off, liis 
creditors hecime duns in turn, and refused new stock 
till the former supplies were accounted for. Against 
such a concatenation of difficulties scarcely any expe- 
rienced merchant could hold up, far less Mr Robert 
Mathews, who knew less of merchandise than his 
youngest apprentice. His gay companions could do 
nothing for him ; for they were equally penniless with 
himself, and only hung him so long as he could 
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minister to tJieir pleasures. In a fcAv months more liis 
name liffured in the Gazette ; his sliop and goods were 
disposed of for behoof of his creditors ; and he, poor fel- 
low, was under the necessity of taking shelter under the 
old painted pole which he had so coifiially despised. 
Doubtless, had he possessed any manly spirit — but when 
did such as he ever boast true pride? — he could not 
have subnntted to this humiliation. He attributed 
ids misfortunes to other people — to his customers, to his 
shopmen, to the dull times ; in fine, to. everything but 
tlie riglit cause — ^liis own extravagant expenditure, want 
of steady purpose, and the necessary knowledge of, and 
attention to, his business. 

Old .lohn Mathews was now a Inimblcd and much 
•altered man. Reflections upon his lost thousand pounds, 
and the disgra«e of his son’s bankruptcy, preyed sorely 
upon him ; and it required all the cheering influence of 
Ids wife and daughter to keep him from siidcing under 
it. ‘ IToocver, the laddie’s w i’ me,’ he would say ; ‘ and 
if he sees the folly o’ his ways, and resolves to do better, 
the experienec is chcaidy bought, dear as it has been 
to me' In life, Robert was now little l)ctter than a 
cipher : his former comrades only laughed among them- 
selves at hi.s silliness ; and finding himself no longer in 
request among them, he was fain to sit quietly down in 
his father’s shop, which was by this time of consider- 
able value. What his employment was, no one ever 
riglitly could learn, for he seldom or never made his ap- 
pearance before custoincrt ; but there are many things 
which can be done in a peruke-maker’s back-room, and 
amid thiise varieties wc believe Robert was profitably em- 
ployed. While his son had been squandering, the old man 
had been storing. The returns from his business were 
considerable, and by one or two lucky appliances of his 
capital, he had more than doubled it. The reader must 
not imagine, however, that John Mathews was a .spe- 
! culator. " Ho was too cautious for that, cspeciiilly in 
matters which he knew nothing of, and yet it was by 
speculation that he doubled his savings. A shipowner, 
skilled in the whale trade?, saw how he could rcadil}’' 
make his fortune, had he only the command of a certain 
sum; but to ftsk this publicly, was to let his secret out, 
and therefore he had recourse to Mr Mathews. * I’ll 
no join you,’ said .lohn, Mb? 1 ken naething aboot 
whaals or Greenland ; but I’ll tell ye what I’ll do. If 
the spec's sae gude as ye say, gie me security over 
your insurance, and I’ll lend you the twa-three bawbees 
I hae managed to scrape thegither. If yc lose. I’ll seek 
iiae interest, and if ye succeed, ye’ll surely share the 
profits.’ The captain saw no other way. of raising the 
money, and liard as was the Imrgain whicli old Mathews 
drove, it was agreed to. The speculation was tried, 
and proved doubly successful. John was now, com- 
paratively speaking, a rich man ; but still he vene- 
rated the painted pole and his toy-shop, and would 
not have parted with his business (which, by the way, 
fully employed a journeyman and couple of apprentices) 
for ten times his capital. What the amount of that was, 
no man, and for less woman, knew. ‘Js it three thou- 
sand?’ says Mrs Matliews in the most winning tone 
she could utter, one evening when John was in an un- 
usual sunshiny mowl. * Na,’ says his daughter, striking 
the key a little higher, and more directly to the old 
man’s pride — ‘it’s fouTf’ ‘It’s neither,’ replied John, 
imitating the tone of his daughtef ; ‘ but when ye get a 
man wi’ the half o’t, I’ll tell ye. what I’ll do — I’ll double 
his fortune.’ The old man, however, never lived to ful- 
fil this pleasant promise; for, in a few months after, 
and just as he was meditating retirement from business 
in behalf of his son, he was suddenly cut qff, leaving hitf* ' 
effects to his duldren after the decease of the mother. 
Nor was this event long in following. Within less 
t^n a year the grave also closed over Mrs Mathews, 
leaving Rotot inheritance to the value of three thou- 
sanid, and his sister to the value of two thousand pounds. 

V Now was the heyday of Mr Robert Mathews’s wishes. 
Grief for his parents soon subsided ; his old. companions 
K^gan to recognise him ; Ills former habits returned ; and 


a few months saw the old hair-dresser’s shop, and every ! 
trace of it, obliterated. His mind was irrevocably fixed 
upon a small moorland estate adjoining that of his friend 
Newlands, which he was to improve and farm on his own 
account, and for the purchase of wliich it was resolved 
to sell olf all the property which his fatlier had acquired 
in the burgh of K . His sister, a facile and some- 

what vain woman, rcadil}’' consented to all this, her 
conourrcnce being the more easily obtained, that one 
of her brother’s ‘gr?ntlomen’ compiinions was solicit- 
ing her Jjand. 8till, all tlie money they could muster 
was not sufficient to purchase and stock this hill- 
farm ; but that Avas easily managed by the lawyers — a : 
mortgage concluded tlic bargain. R. M. Mathews, Esq. 
of Rroatlmoor, was now in his own e.ycs a most impor- 
tant person. The very mention of hair-dressing or 
perukes put him in a fever; he would, indeed, liave 
given half .his fortune had such distressing vocables ' 
never been invented. ITc scornt'd the idea of liis father’s 
journeyman succeeding to the business, even though 
handsomely olfercd for the good-will thereof, lest it should 
perpetuate the remembrance of his origin. Na}', ho even 
Avent sc far as to make it a question in law Avhetlu r that i 
individual should state in his handbills ‘ fifteen years jour- i 
neyman Avith the late ^Ir MathoAvs.’ The journeyrnan, | 
hoAvcA'er, kept to his resolution, and uoav makes almost j 
as good a living under the painted pole as did liis re- 
sp<*cted master and proeeptor. 

Hoav Mr klathews of Broadmoor condueted the affairs ■ 
of ills estate; is easily told. A mansion was built, quite , 
unsuitable to the extent of his land; huiiters and tlogs I 
wore of course indispensable ; and as these ^luxuries | 
necessarily inA'olved the keeping o( company, e.ornpany i 
w.as kept of llie most expensive description. Tlie eoni- : 
panioiishii) of quic:t decent farmers Avas Avhat Mr Ma- 
thcAvs (.‘ould not of course condescend to ; and (.‘ountry i 
gentlemen of standing and respectability treated liim 
AA-ith the same iiKlifferencc. In .short, liis associates ivcre 
of the most ohjccitionablo sort: those of a higher rank, 
AA'ho, despised and excluded by their own circle, sank 
down to his only for the sake of his Avines and the social 
liberties alloAvcd them. Ignorant of farming and its 
details as if lie had come from a dllTercnt pdanet, he had 
! to depend entiridy upon the advice of others ; and they | 

I not knowing, or not caring to know, the condition of | 
his land, gave admonitions often tlie most contradictory i 
and perplexing. Thus it was that in less than two years i 
he found himself in pecuniary difiicultics, and had to ^ 
raise money by mortgage. To increase liis difiicultics, ' i 
his sister married one of his gay companions — the pen- ! | 
niless youngest son of a iieiglihouring fiimily ; called up | 
licr portion, and departed with her husband for New 
South Wales. Tims addition.al mortgages AA*ere thrown ; 
on Broadmoor ; and Mr MatlieAvs, relaxing nothing in 
his expensive habits, and learning notliing of his busi- 
ness as gentleman-farmer, but getting into debts through 
racing and othdr extravagance.s, was, in the (course of | 
eight years, compelled to submit to a sale of his estate. ; 

When his debts were cleared off, he found himself 
worth somewhat less than six hundred pounds. With 
this sum lie might have succeeded as a farmer. Thou- j 
sands have built fortunes on less; but farming and a ; 
country life were now tp him as nauseous as mercantile i 
pursuits. He embarked the remnant of his fortune in I 
some maritime speculations, in partnership with another j 
equally unsettled as himself. Handsome fortunes had I 
recently been made in this line, and what should hinder I 
Robert Mowbray Mathews and his partner from doing ! 
what others had done before them ? So thought our quon- 
dam laird, and so he had always thought at each new 
turn of his career, till misfortune and failure had taught 
him the contrary. For a feAv j^ears, he was seen about 
town endeavouring to look something like business, but 
the guise was too flimsy to hide the met from those who 
knew him. He was an idle and profligate man. Sud- 
denly he was missed from his accustomed resorts ; he 
liad fallen in debt, and fled no one knew whither. Years 
passed by, and Robert Mathews was found in company 
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with liis former i)artner ns a petty coal-broker in the 
' Si!otcli metropolis. This, too, like all liis other schemes, 
i failed him, or vas abandoned for soniethiii}^ new ; for 
' the last time we happened to observe him, was during 
i the present autumn, in the habiliments of a broken-down 
i jockey, attached to the steps of a public omnibus. 

I Wysp men alvvay 

Allirnio ;iiul say, 

That best is for a ni;m 
i I Diligently 

For to iipi)Iy 

i The buHiness that lie can ; 

And in no wyso * 
j 9'o cnlorpryse 

I Another facuUe ; 

! For ho that will, 

And enn no slcyll, 

I I Is never liJcc to the [to thrive ]. 

II So saitb Sir Thomas More in bis ^ Mcrric- jest how a 
II sergeant would leanie to play the frerc;’ iiinl tlierc 
1 1 is a w'orld of sound practical sense in the observation. 

I Had Robert Mathews adberod to his original profes- 

II sion cheerfully and diligently ns liis father bad done, be 
might in due time have become the country geiitlc- 

' man be so much (l(‘sir(‘d to be. Tie might have bought 
bis estate, and lived in a quiet and comfortable way on 
his interests ami rentals. ICvcn had be wisely laid out 

■ the inheritance bis father left liim, be might have passed 
lli^s days in (juiet eoinpetcnec ; but bis ambition and 
vanity "would not rest. Tor the time being, no imrsuit 
was so contemptible and iiiiprofltablc as that Avhicli be 

; bad attemptcil, and hviled in ; none possessed of so many 
; golden Attractions as those untried. Thus it was be 
followed from one lA-orcssion to anotbor, vlisappointcd 
when bo found that it required diligence and attention 
! to master its details, and disgusted when be bad not 
the patience to bestow that attention and study whicli 
alone secure success. Sucli has been the latuous career 
of Robert Alow bray Mathews. And now that tattered 
: tigiire, wdth blotched countenance, and eye that seldom 

■ meets the public, gaze, that shrunken frame and pa- 

■ ralysed ste[) whicli is tottering towards the refuge for 
the houseless, is the melancholy result. 


1 CARE AND CONDENSATION IN WRITING. 

I Thkrk are some writers wdio seem to regard mere 
quickness and facility of production as of more impor- 
tance than the quality of the thing produced. They 
insult the public with a. flippant boast of the little time 
whicdi they have tliouglit it necessary to bestow upon a 
work intended for its acceptance, and make that a sub- 
ject of triumph v bich calls for an apology. If the pub- 
lic wTre in a state of intellectual deprivation, and were 
too voracious to be nice, these rapul writers might be 
looked upon as benefactors: but the case is precisely 
j the reverse; tlic world abounds in book^ both good and 
bad. There is, at all events, no demand for a greater 
1 number of the latter kind. We can aflbrd to wait for 
: I the result of an author’s best exertions, and arc not ob- 
i liged to accept with gratitude the first crude and hur- 
I ried productions that lie is disposed to ofler.'’^ It is not 
the task of a day for a man to enter into competition 
I with such writers as Sbakspeare and Milton, or Byron 
and Word8w<)rth, or to produce a work of whatever kind, 
which tlie world ivould not willingly let die. A reader 
is as little curious about the number of hours wliicb 
a poet may have taken to write his verse^ as about the 
number of arms or legs of bis study chair. The ques* 
. tion is, whether the verses are good or bad, and not how, 
when, or where they w^ere composed. ^ 

Anna Seward had the impudence to talk of translat- 
ing an Ode of Horace while dressing her hair. If her 
translations had been worth a straw, we should have 
been surprised at her facility; but their real value 


♦ I hate all those nonaonsioal stories about Lope do Vejta and his 
writing a play in a morning before brookfust. lie had time enough 
to do it attoT.^IIazilU* 


■would have received no additional charm from the mode 
in which they were produced. On the contrary, we 
should have had reason to be dissatisfied with them, 
however good, wlien we came to consider how inucli 
betfcT they mijht have been made if the author had 
hciiiiless presumptiioiis and more careful. Her alTeeta- 
tion of facility was disrespectful both to Horace and to 
the public, and her indecent haste or negligence was 
in direct deflance of the iidvicc of Horace himself. 
Extreme facility is, generally speaking, an unfavour- 
able indication t»f the character of an author’s miml. 
Rapid writers, like rapid talkers, art* far more fre- 
quently fdialknv than profound. It has been very justly 
observed, that nothing is such an obstacle to the pro- 
duction of excellence as the power of producing wliat is 
pretty good wdth ease and rapidity. • 

Rousseau has described ‘the ceaseless imiuietndo’ 
with w-bich Ik; attained the mat^ic anil beaut}' of his 
‘ His existing nuiniiHcripls,’ says D’ Israeli, ‘ dis- 
play. more erasures than Rope’s, and show Ins eagerness 
to set down Ivis first tliougbts, and his art to raise them 
to the impassioned style of bis imagination.'*^ Dr John- 
son has told us of the ‘blotted ifianuscripts of Milton,’ 
and has shown the painful care and fastidiousness of 
Tope (to whicli D’lsracli alludes) by the puldication of 
some ()f the corrected proofs of the translation of Homer. 
LTgo Eoscolo, in bis elegant Essiiy on I’etrarcb, informs 
ns that if the ‘ mainiscripts dief not still exist, it would 
be impossible to imagine or bcRcve the unwearied pains 
this ijoet has bestowed on the correction of his verses.’ 

‘ They arc curious monuments,’ be adds, ‘ although they 
aflbrd little aid in exploring by what secret ^workings 
the long an<l laborious meditation of Retrarch has spread 
over his poetry all the natural cliarms of sudd^m and 
irresistible inspiration.’ It is said of the celelirated 
Bembo that he had a desk with forty divisions, through 
which each of his Bonnets ■v\'as passed in due succession, 
at fixed intervals of time, and tliat at every change of 
place it received a fresh revisal. Joseph Warton, in 
his JCssay on Rope, quotes the assertion of Fenton, that 
Waller passed tlie greatest part of a summer in com- 
posing a poem of ten stanzas. ‘ So that,’ Md» Fenton, 
‘however he is generally reputed the panmt of those 
s'warms of insect wits who affect to be thought easy 
writers, it is evident that he bestowed much time and 
care on his poems before he ventured them out of his 
hands.’ Warton also mentions, in further illustration 
of his subject, that it is well known that the writings 
of Voiturc, of Sarassin, and lai Fontaine, cost them 
iimeli pains, and wore laboured into that facility for 
which they are so famous with repeated alterations and 
many erasures. Moliere is reported to have ])assed 
whole days in fixing upon a x>roper epithet or rhyme, 
although his verses have the flow and freedom of con- 
versation. Some of Roebefoucault’s maxims received 
tw'cnty or thirty revisions, and the author eagerly 
sought the advice of his friends. Bulfon called genius 
patience. 

It is said that* Sbakspeare never blotted n line. To 
tins we may reply ■with Ben Jovison, would that ho had 
blotted a thousand ! The errors and imperfections that 
are diseovcmble even in his wondrous pages, are spots 
on the sun tliat wx* often have occasion to wish away. 
Foreigners constantly tliroiv tljcisc defects in the teeth 
of his national admirdrs. But Rope, in his Preface to 
Sbakspeare, has shown that the great bard did not 
always disdain the task of correction, though he some- 
times neglected it The Merry Wives of ^ Windsor and 
^he tragedy of Hamlet u^re almost entirely re-written. 

‘ K’en copious Drydcn wanted, or forgot, 

The last and greatest art— the art to blot.' 

Dryden sometimes, however, corrected his pieces very 
carefully, when he was not writing hurriedly for bread. 


* My manuscripts, blotted, soratohed, interlined, and scartjely 
legible, attest the trouble they cost me ; nor is there one of them 
but 1 have be«m obliged to transcribe four or five times before it 
went to press.— CoiifmUms, 
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TTo si>(-‘nt tt fortni^'lit in composing and correcting the 
Ode on St Ccci/ufs Day. But what is this, exclaims 
Dr Johnson, to the patience and diligence of Boileau, 
whoso Equivoque, a poem of only three hundred and 
forty-six lines, took from his life eleven months to write 
it, and three years to revise it ? Ten years elapsed be- 
tween the first brief sketch of Goldsmith’s Traveller 
and its pTiblication, during which it was nearly re- 
written two or three times. In liis first copy of I'hc 
Deserted VUloye, tlie lines were wTitten very wide apart, 
to give room for alterations ; and we are told by Bishop 
’l*crcy that scarcely a singlt^ line in any of Goldsmith’s 
Iioctical works remained as it was originally Avritten. 

Tlic Memoir of Gibbon was composed nine times, and 
some of Bascal’s works were corrected and rc-written 
just as freijucntl}". Addison would stop the jwess when 
almost a whole iniprcssioii of the Spectator was worked 
olf, to insert ar new jireposition or conjunction. Dr 
Johnson ivS said to have luirrectcd aiui improved 
every new edition of his llamlder. Akenside so altered 
and corrected the Pleasures of Imagination, anti yet so 
little satisfied liis own judgment, tliat, after it had 
passed through severa? editions, he found it b(‘tter to 
re-write it altogether. He did not live to finish the 
new version, but two or three books or sections of 
it are now usually included in his works. It is cu- 
rious to ohserve his fustulious alterations. His spirited 
Epistle to Carlo was lirft; piiblislied in heroic couplet.s, 
and afterwards turned lAto an ode in ten-line stanzas. 
It is true that these two great changes w^ere by no 
means irnprovernenta, but they prove that Akenside 
I was not one of those who think labour needless in a 
I man of geniu.s. He urged this jirinciplc;, however, too 
far. He delayed the correction of the warm effusions 
i of his youth until old age had chilled his imagination. 

1 This was a sad mistake. But whatever may he the 
i disadvantages of over-labour and too great fastidious- 
ness, they are far less dangerous than errors of an oppo- 
site cliaractcr. I belit^ve no one has seriously reeom- 
rnended haste and negligence of compo.sition. The best 
critics, on the contrary, hav(j urged the necessity of 
assiduous care. It is remarkable that some of our 
most voluminous writers liave confessed tlie great toil 
and attention which they b .stowed upon their works. 
Cowper, a vigorous, ami by some thought a careless 
poet, in one of his delightful letters observes, that ‘ to 
touch and retouch is, though some writers boast of 
negligence, and others would })e jwihamed to show tlieir 
foul copies, the secret of almost all good writing, espe- 
(dally in verse.* He adds, ‘ 1 am never weary of it myself.* 
Moore, whose own poetry, glowing as it is, bears internal 
(jvidence of great care, assures us in his Life of Byron, 
that his lordship was no exception to tM general law 
of nature, that imposes labour as the of xjerfee- 
tion. He gives several curious specim$rs of the nol>le 
poet’s fastidious changes of phrase, and his laborious 
correction of defects. Med win, in his Liie of Shelley, 
published in the A theme tun, tells us tliat that po<it 
(‘xercised the severest self-critiei.sm on everything he 
wrote, and that his maimscripts, like those of Tasso at 
Eerrara, were scarcely decipherable. His care, how- 
ever, I should think, was bestowed more on the choice 
of striking and gorgeous exi)ressions, than on that finish 
and condensation of style which is now so much ne- 
glected. He is too exuberant. 'Drummond of Haw- 
thornden beautifully and truly says— 

‘ I know that all th© Muse’s heavenly Uij's 
WlUi toil of spirit are so dearly bought.’ 

In a free translation of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, partly 
by Sir WilUam Soame, but chiefly by Hryden, authors 
axe strongly cautioned against too much haste : — 

‘ ’Take tiniq for tlilnking ; never work in host© ; 

And value not yourself for writing fast. 

—Of labour not afraid : 

A hundred tlnioH consider what yoiiV© said ; 

■ l^olisb, repolish, every colour lay, / 

And Bometlmes add, but oftenor take away.' 

, Hora^ who is thought a good authority in such mat- 


ters, not only advises a poet to ket^p his work by him ; 
for nine years, hut particularly insists on the alisolute i 
necessity of frequent correction. Bleattie confesses in n . | 
letter to Sir William Eorbes that thinks it right to ! | 
let his pieces lie by him for some time, because he was ' i 
a much more impartial judge of such of his works as : j 
lie had almost forgotten, than of such as were fresh in I 
Ills memory. | ! 

This is the golden age of periodicals, and though 1 ; 
should he the last to dispute the numerous and great | 
advantages of this specie.s of publication, I confess that ^ 

I think it has an injurious* effect on some of the higher i 
branches of our literature. The genius that should be (h;- ' i 
voted to works of permanent importance is now often 
frittered away in divided and hasty eontrihutions to ' 
miscellanies of temporary interest. As rapidity and 
X)unctiuility arc great recommendations in a eontribuior 
— as the scAle of remuneration is regulated more by tlie | i 
quantity than the quality of their articles — and as they | ; 
are gencrall}^ published without a geaiuine signature, i! 
and therefore do not involve the reputation of the writer, ■ 
it is not surx>rising that terseness, or polish, or eondensa- 
tiou ot style is never looked for, and rarely met with, in 
the pages of even the most respectable of our litm-ary i 
periodicals. They exhibit, on the eontnvry, a vicious i; 
redundance of plirast;ology, and a rc (‘kless disdain of all j 
those gentler or severer charms ndiich have east su:‘]i > 
an air of immortality about our l>c.st English classic, s. I 

AVnieii we revert to the dignity of Milton, and tlu! 1 
grace and amenity of Goldsmith, the ifianly vigour (if 
Dryden, and the point and elegance of I’oiie, the weiivlity 
scntciiti(3usiiess of Johnson, and tlie i>urity, the ndinc- 
ment, and the quiet humour o:l' Adclison, we fed liow 
much Englisli literature has suftered by tlie i)resent 
poj)ular demand for a si)eeies of i>oL'try at once meta- : 
physicid and melodramatic, and for t.Tude, Hippnnt, n.nd 
shallow criticisms, and flasliy and turgid essays. Tlie 
j)eculiarities of one class of literature liave iiluivist 
always a direct or indirect ctleet upon .'ill others of tbe 
same period. The rapid, inflated, and redundant prose 
of the pnfsent age corresponds vcith tlu^ similar charae- 
teristies of its jxxitry. Mito rapidity find volumiiums- 
iK'ss are now commonly mist.'vken for jiroofs of the 
jx-wer and fruitfulness of giuuus. Wlicn (iray first 
imblished his iioeins, they wctc so brief, and so few in 
number, that to give his work the ajipearanee of a : 
volume, he was oldiged to swtdl it out by jirinting ou 
one side only of tlie pages. If it laid been brouglit 
into juxtaiiosition with the gigantic and bloated quartos ' 
of these times, it would have looked more like the ghost 
of a book than a genuine volume. Were a work of j 
such Lilliputian exterior now iiublishcd, the author 
would be laughed at for supposing tliat it could attract 
the slightest attention. 

j ‘ Ab ’tJs a RTetitor rnystwy in tlio art 

I Ot paiiiti^ig to fovebhortwi any iiart i 

I 'J’lian draw it out, ho ’tiB in books the chief i 

! Of aJi iKjrfections to lx; pliiJn and brief.’— /inWt?-. j 

In literature, as in everything else, quality, and not 
quantity is the true test of excellence ; and though the | 
remark is a mere truism, it is not the less called for. i 
There may be more wealth in a lady’s jewel-box than 
in a mercliaiit’s warehouse, and there is more poetry 
and thought in five couplets of Pope than in ten cantos 
of Sir Richard Blackmore. Voluminous and diffuse 
writers are farely the favourites of fame. The greater 
number of those who flourished in former times are 
now utterly forgotten. Posterity examines unwieldy I 
luggage with a severe and jealous eye, and seems glad I 
of an excuse to toss it into the waves of Lethe. The j 
few voluminous writers whose works still exist, would ! 
have been forgotten also, had they not been as careful 
as they were copious. What a vast crowd of prolific 
scribblers -have these great and happy men survived I 
How many thousands have been buried under the weight 
of their own lumber ! 

Against much that has been already said, it may 
perhaps be urged that a rich soil is cliaractexised by a 



! £>pcody and abundant vegetation. 4 admit it ; but this 
I soil must be cultivated with incessant care» or it will 
soon be covered with a ranlc luxuriance of weeds and 
foliage. I do not miiintain that quick conceptions are 
not a sign of genius, but that to connect glorious thoughts 
w'itli words fit to enshrine and represent them, is a 
difficulty only to be overcome by assiduous toil and 
study. It is justly remarked by Slienstone, that fine 
writing is the result of spontaneous thoughts and 
laboured composition. Burns has acknowledged that 
though his ideas were easy and rapid, the necessary 
correction of his verses was lieavy task. The great 
Milton well knew the advantage t)f (;ondcnsation, and 
after dictating about forty lines, would reduce them to 
half that number. It was the custom of Virgil ‘ to pour 
out his verses in the morning, and i)ass tho day in re- 
trenching exuberances and correcting inaccuracies.’ A 
Frcncli author liappily illustrated the comi)ar:itivc faci- 
lity of a diffuse style, w'hen he apologised for the length 
of a letter by stating that he had not time to write a 
! shorter one. 

I The writers of the present day, botli in prose and 

i I verse, possess perhaps, taken as a body, more energy 
I ! of thought and passiovi, and more of tho genuine spirit 

ii of inspiration, than their predecessors in the time of 
i (iiiccn Anno; and if they were only half as careful and 
i condensed, their great superiority would be evident. 

^ But too many of them are prodigal of thc'ir intellectual 
; wealth, and waste their i)()wers.* 


i; TIimrT, *OU NOTIIINO IS USin.ESS. 

! i » 

j I rUOM Tlin OEHMAN Of' ZSCHOKKE. 

jj John ScHjUid was an old soldier with a wooden leg: he 
j was so poor, that for some years he was obliged to 
! solicit alms from door to door in t!vo villages near to that 
in which lie lived, Avhieli w’as situated on the lake of 
Constiincc. Now, liowevcT, old Jolui .Schmid sits at 
' his ease in. his arm-chair; he is in independent circum- 
stances ; yet fow' people guess how he came by 3)is 
; wealtli. One affirms that he discovered a secret trea- 
sure ; othcirs have gone so far as to hint that lie made 
a compact with tlie Evil One. IVlien such hints are 
dropped in iny presen ccj, I fail not to reprove the 
speakers. I know better the means by which the old 
soldier got rich, and I ivill tell you liow it was. 

, .John Schmid had three sons, w’hom he had brouglit 
; up wmll ill spite of liis poverty ; for he not only furnished 
them wdth good advice, but witli a good example, and 
siifiered many privations that lie might send them to 
' school. One morning in siiring, as the old man was 
, divitling amongst them the bread w’hich wuis to break 
' their fast, he said, ‘ My children, you^ are now old 
i enough to gain your own livelihood ; but you must 
I not beg while there are other means of obtaining it — 
! tlmt would be taking bread out of the mouths of those 
I who may want it more than you. Ifierre,’ he con- 
j tinned, turning to the eldest, ‘ yon are fourteen years 
I old, and have sharp eyes — use them to seek employ- 
! ment You, Gabriel, though a year younger, liave 
strong arms — set them to -work. You, George, though 
only eleven, have stout legs — profit by thenui 
* But what,’ exclaimed the tliree boys at once, * would 
i you have us to do ?’ 

I John Schmid answen'd, ‘I know that yon hiive 
•neither land to cultivate, w'ood to fell, nor flocks to 
tend ; but there are many things that are thrown away 
as useless, but which with a little industry may be col- 
lected and made profitable. By and by I will show you 
how. Bo not spend the money which you will earn in 
obedience to your wants, but economise it for the ueces- 


♦ The above is abridged, with the ai>probation of the author, from 
Mr ti, ii. Richardaon'ix Uterarj/ Leaven. I t meets views Aviiich we 
have ourselves long entertained on tho subject. 


sities of the future, be it ever so little. Could you save i 
only a batis a-dajs eacli would amass at the end of the 
year tw^enty-four florins,’ , 

IJpou this John Schmid set about showing his sons ; 
hoAV they miglil^ earn their bread. He desired them to | 
go in diil’erent directions to collect the following articles : i 
first, bones, th(^ largest of wdiicli they could sell to the i 
turners, Avho made tliem into various useful and orna- I 
mental articli-s, Avhilc the smaller w ere required by far- ; 
mers for manure. Secondly, pieces of broken glass, to i 
be disposed of to tlie glass -w'orkers for recasting. As it 
was spring, he charged them to get together all the rose- i 
leaves and elder-blossoms whicb fell in their wniy, and 
for AvViich apothecaries give good prices. He also re- ; 
minded Viis sons, tlnit by a little inquiry tho chemists j 
would point out what other plants ami roots tlicy 
required. DphulLsterers would purclit^se cows’ hair, 
Sitddlers, coach-makers, and chair-m alters, horse hair. 
::Ji»ides tlicse articles, lie mentioned rags for papiir- I 
hickx'rs, bristles for brush inanufactuvers, quills, jrins, 
hedge-Avool, birdwTcd, and several other things which 
might be turned into money with no other trouble than 
that of seeking out and collecting*t,hem. 

The sons did as they were desired, under the guidance ! 
of their father. During the spring and siiinmer they j 
(tollectcd and sold with sutdi success, tliat tbeir iirolits i 
daily aiigmented. ' 

j When autumn came, they sought things of a dificrent ■ 

I kind. Wherever tliey could bbtaiii permission they [' 
gathered Avild fruits, some of Avhich could be made into 
vinegar and other useful articles. Erom the woods they i 
obtained quantities of acorns and the secjds of other | 
species of trees, for which they obtained a good price j 
sometimes from foresters, at others from grain-dealers. ! 
They also got together heaps of horse-eiiestnuts, and 
took them to the mill to be ground. The? miilor thought ! 
they were going to eat this bitter flour, and made him- ; 
stdf merry at tlie expense of tlieir curious tastci; but 
John Schmid’s sons let liim laugh, and took their horse.- ; 
chestnut-flour to the book lenders, card-board-inakerB, i 
and otlicrs Avho make use of jiaste, the glutinousness 
of which it increases. Immediately after a Avarin shower, : 
the young Schmids souglit for mushrooms, wliieli they : 
disposed of to the epicures of the neig'hboiirliood. ■ 

Having savcfd a quantity of birch-twigs, rushes, aiul | 
osiers, tho old man and his sons ocjcupic^d tlie Avintcr : 
months in making brooms, diair-liottorns, and biiskets, ^ 
so that their cottage appeared both like «. Avarchouse i 
and a workshoj). in this Avay the spring returned, and | 
old John Schmid tliouglit it advisable to see wdiat had i 
been gained during the yo.ar. ( )n 02 )ejnng the box in j 
wdiich the ci^sh was deposited, lie found tliat each of his i 
three sons h^ contributed more tliau a batz a-day of | 
savings, for tue money-box contained 104 florins and 23 
kreutzers. At the sight of the lioard the sons were 
delighted, for they had never before seen so large a sum 
at once. John Schmid immediately carried the money 
to a wholesale tradesman in a large town, and deposited 
it with him at inttrest. 

John Schmid, now no longer a beggar, employed him- 
self solely in helping his sons to seJ) off the merchandise 
they collected. This Avent on for four years, at the end 
of which the family had amassed 614 florins! As, 
however, their riches ipereased, the young men grew 
independent in their manners, and disputed amongst 
themselves ; one accusing the other of not working ^ 
hard enough, of selling too cheaiily, or of extravagance 
in treating himself to a cup of wine rather too often. 
Pqor old Schmid! — do all he could, he was unable on 
some occasions to settle these discussions. Nothing 
seemed likely to cure the evil but separation; and 
addressing his sons, he said, * Take each of you one 
hundred florins, and seek your fortunes in the world ; 
industry and economy always prosper. The rest of 
the capital shall remain in the hands of the banker, in 
case that any unforeseen misfortune should fall on any 
of us so as to need it. But while it remains untouched, 
the interest will be ad|^ed to the principal.’ To this the 
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! young men ngrced; and taking each hia apportioned 
i sum, bade adieu to tlieir father. Tlzey took their de- 
' parturo, each in a dilTereiit direction. Pierre went east- 
ward, Crabricl westward, and George towards the south. 
John Schmid grieved to part with his children ; but he 
knew it was for their good, and bore liis regrets in 
silence. 

Years rolled on. John Schmid grew’ old and weak, 
but he would not touch a kreutzer of liis children’s 
capital. At length lie fell ill ; and some of his neigh- 
bours, pitying his lonely state, sent him relief ; others 
declared they had i)oor enough of their owm to support, 
and though he liad lived in their village for twenty- 
one years, threatened to send him away as a stranger. 
Upon this old John wrote to tlic mercliant who held 
the money, saying, ‘ Send me 300 florins of tlic capital 
I deposited in your hands; for I am aged and Aveak, 
and for fourteen ^a’ars I have not heard of my children. 
Doubtless they are dead. It will not be long ere 1 fol- 
low tliern to tlie grave.’ 

The honest merchant promptly replied to the old 
man’s demand. ‘ I return you,’ lie wrote, ‘ the sum 
you ask. The balaiiCc remaining is perliaps greater 
than you imagine. It has increased, little by little, to 
more tliau 1000 florins.’ 

When the money arrived, tlic peasants standi AAuih 
wonder, and declared that Jobn S(!lirnid must he a 
conjurer. But the old man bimself, in spite of hi.s 
riches, wa.s unhappy. lib Avislied to join liis sons, wdiom 
1 he thought to be no more. He w^ould often exclaim, 

‘ I sliall die in siJitude ; no son is left to close my eyes.’ 
HoAvcver, ho recovered from his illness, and it was 
destined that he should not die alone. 

I (liAc Sunday evening he was seated w ith oilier pca- 
I sants under a linden-tree, wdicn a servant on h.orscback 
I rude up, and inquired if any one could direct liim to the 
cottage of John Schmid,? The villagers, full of asto- 
nishment, replied, * You need not seek him in his house, 
for he is here.' As they stared and whispered inquiries 
to one another as to wdiat was to come next, two hand- 
some carriages entered the village, and stopped before 
old Schmidt door. Three Avell-drcssed gentlemen and 
tAA^o ladies descended from the coaches, and as oid Jolin 
made his appearance, thrcAv themselves successively 
into his arms. ‘ My dcsir father,’ said the eldest, ‘ can 
it be possible tliat you have forgotten us .? I am 
Pierre. I have become a Avholesale grocer at Varsovie, 
in Poland, and this lady is my w'ife.’ Then the second 
spoke : — ‘ I am your son Gabriel, and also bring you a 
daughter-in-law'. 1, too, reside at Varsovie, and deal in 
corn.’ Presently the third son came forAvard. * 1,’ he 
said, ‘ am George. J have recently returned from India, 
Avhcrc I made a fortune by commerce. Seeing by the 
Gazettes that my brothers were in I’ohind, I joined 
them, and wc all agreed to travel liitber to seek you, 
and to imike you happy for the rest of your life.’ Poor 
John Schmid was quite overcome, and slied tears. He 
invoked blessings on his children. * To you,’ exclaimed 
one of them, ‘ we owe all our good fiu’tune. Had 3 ^ou 
not taught us that notliing, be it ever so despised, is use- 
less — had you not made us industrious, persevering, and 
economicjd, we should still have been mendicants.* 

The rest of John Schmid’s life was spent in happi- 
ness, for one or other of his sons alw^ays remained Avith 
liim. The money, which Iiad accumulated during their 
Jong absence, w^as drawn from the merchant in whose 
hands it liad so much increased, and employed in build- 
ing a school for the gratuitous education of poor chil- 
dren. 

To those who, like hdc, were aware of the means 6y 
wliiehthe Schmids grew rich, their rise in the world 
is knoAvii to be the certain result of integrity, industry, 
and perseverance in turning to account things generally 
considerea useless. Spite, however, of all I can urge, 
one or two of the more prejudiced villagers shrug their 
shotilders when John Schmid’s name is mentioned^ and 
insityiiate that he must have made a compact ^ith a 
certain nameless person. 


A COMPLETK CONCORDANCE TO SIIAKSPEARE. 

Tlie plays of Shakspeare have become a text-hook of such 
extensive reference, that a verbal index to all the passagi's 
must be regarded as of the greatest utility. This desi- 
deratum has been eupidied by Mrs CoAvden Clarke, who, 
Avith w’onderful patience and perseverance, has eniployeii 
liersclf during twelve years in arranging alphabetically 
every word used in tlie thirty-seven plays, ana indicating 
against it the act and scene in which it occurs, printing at 
tlie same time so much of each passage in Avhich Hkj ex- 
pression occurs, as to show the inquirer that it is the one 
he may l>c seeking. I'huSj^under the word ‘ Apothecavy,’ 
we lind — 

Hill the apothecary — 2 Jlovy Vf. iii. 3. 

Civet. Rood aimthccary, to sweeten iny— T-rar, iv. fi. 

I do reiaemher an apothecary --/tiwtio a/ul JnUrt, v. 1. 

What, )io ! iviMithecary. WJio calls so loud— .A’tamv) and Julid, v. I. 

O true apothecary, thy drugs an^ iiuick — liomco utid Julid, v. 

The concordance is published in monthly parts ; an<l avc; 
trust that the persevering auWioress will be adequately 
repaid flu* the vast expenditure of time, labour, and patience, 
Avhich her Avovk has recpiircd. 

AN ENIGMA. 

*Tih seen each day, and lieard of every hour, 

Yet no one secs, or ever hears its ixover ; 

It is familiar with the prince and sage, 

A« Avell as with tlu? peasant. In each .age, 

•Since lime bogan, it has been known full wi 1! ; 

And yet nor cjirth nor heaven nor oven hell 
Hus e’er contained it, or e’er known its worth. 

It does exist, and yet it ne’er had birth ; 

It nowhere Is, and yet it finds a l^omo ' 
ill almost every jxige of every tome ; 

The Rveatest bliss to human natilre here 
Is having it to douht, and dread, and fi'ar. 

It gives us i)ain when measuring the esteem 
Of those Avo fondly worship in Love’s dream. 

It gives us pliMisuro instantly to hear 

From those we lo\ c ; sweet friendship it can scar. 

'rhought cannot compass it, yet ne’ertlielesa 
The lip can easily its Hcneo express. 

’Ti« not in sleei>, for sleci) liatli Avorlds of dreams ; 

Yet plain and easy to each mind it seems, 

For men of all degree ami every eliino 

(/iin M])eak of it. Ktornity nor time i 

Hath it btdndd. It singularly sounds i 

To foreign ears. 'litle, wealth, and fume, | 

However great, must end in it the sanu;. i 

It IS, is not. It e.an 1)0 heard, although j 

N’or man nor angel e'er its sound can kiioAv. 

COMMON IdFE. 

The cares, and toils, and ncceswities, the refreshments 
and deligliU of coiiiinon life, are the great ieachers of coin- i 
nion sense; nor can there he any effective school of sober ' 
reason wliere these arc excluded. Whoever, either by ■ 
elevation of rank or peculiarity of habits, lives far rennoved ' 
from tliis kind of tuition, rarely makes much proficiency in 
that ex('.ollcnt cjuality of the intellect. A man who has i 
little or nothing to do with other men, on tenns of opmi ! 
and free eciuality, needs the native .sense of ftvc to behave i 
hiin-self with only a fair iiverago of propriety. — llistGrt/ of j 
iCnthusimm. 


NEW WORK OF ME8SK8 CHAMBERS. 

Mkssrs Chambers respectfully announce their intention of 
speedily connnonclng 

• A NEW WEEKLY WORK 
of an entertaining nnd instructive nature, and of Aincxamplcd 
cheapness, rrospeetuses, detailing the nature of the Avork and 
terms of publication, will appear in due time. 

Edinburgh, Aiigwt2\yt 1844. 


Published by W. and R. Chambbrb, High Street, Edinburgh fulwi 
98 Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and, with their permission, by W. S. 
Orr, Amen Comer, London.— Printed by W. and R. Chambkhh, 
Edinburgh. 

IQr Complete sets of the Joiunal# JPwit 8cru;»tin twelve volumes, 
and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be had from th#pub- 
lishers or their agents.— A stamped edition of the Journal Is now 
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PROFESSION. 

Profession and practice are, Iw universal confession, 
very diflerent tilings. It is all a matter of natural dis- 
position. Some have a turn for iirofession ; others have 
a genius for practice. Wc must not expect all quiditics 
to he united in one person. These rarely are so. On 
! the contrary, persons with a predisposition to either, 

I seldom exhibit any trait of the opposite quality. The 
i man of profession has little or no practice ; the man of 
i practice has hardly any profession. It looks like an 
eccentricity of nature, and f(;w are more odd or nolicc- 
‘ able. Everj’bq^y is invariably as much surprised to 
I find profcFision disunited from practice, as if it were a 
i fact entirely new to 4iitn in the economy oi human 
■ nature. 

Ihioxpcctcd, however, as this phenomenon always is, 
and confounded as all men are when it comes strongly 
; under their attention, there must ho some law of our 
mental system concerned in it, rendering it no wonder 
: wlicn rightly considered. May it not be this? That 
the sense of those wishes, tendencies, or inclinations 
which prompt profession, is suliicient to satisfy many 
persons, without their taking the trouble or going to 
tlie expense of realising them in action. I, for instance, 
am charitably inclined. I never hear of people being 
unclothed, hut I would wish to send them apparel. I 
never hear of them being sick, hut I would wish to see 
them restored to healtli. I never Jiear of great multi- 
tudes being in starvation for want of employment, hut 
I feel most anxious that they should all get work next 
week, or, at the worst, be fully relievefi from tlieir 
misery by subscription. Now, I cannot wisli to see the 
naked clothed, the sick liealed, or the unemployed re- 
lieved, without a gratification to my benevolence. This 
feeling places me at my ease. I have done something 
ill the cMise. I look benevolently on with my hands in 
my pockets, secure from all attacks from my own con- 
science or any other quarter, in tlic thick panoply of 
good wishes in which I am enshrouded. Perhaps I go 
farther than this, and feel indignant at the cold-hearted 
people who regard the sufferers with indifference; in 
which case I am the less likely to think of doing any- 
think in behalf of the good object, seeing that t>hc merit 
of my benevolent sensations is then the more powerfully 
brought before me. Or, say that I am a person possess- 
ing a strong sense of the value and importance of cer- 
tain moral feelings. I cherish this sense, and do all I 
can to impart it to others. In other words, I jireacli 
much, and take every opportunity of condemning all 
departures from the right eburse. And what can be 
more natural than that satisfied with the earnest cn- 
tertaimnent and advocacy of such feelings, should either 
nevet think of acting positively in obedience to them, 
OP make occasional trespasses into the opposite ground ? 


I know that my wishes are right ; I tell Everybody else 
t<^^ good, as I wish myself to he. My nature is satis- 
fied, and at ease ; therefore I may talce no further 
trouble. Amidst inclinations so splendid, a few external 
manifestations in act and deed would he insignificant. 
Protected, sanctioned, made hol)^ liy such noble disposi- 
tions, even a few indulgences in an opposite course of 
action arc nothing. It might not do for others, for they 
arc weak in tendency ; but with me there can he no 
fear. Hence, I err with a peaceful mind. Such, I 
think, may be an approximaliOi< to the true theory of 
that separation of practice from profession whicli is so 
often remarked. In tliis light, of course, profession ap- 
pears as the enemy of practice. It is a weed which 
supplants or suffocates the right flower. And they are 
not to be expected to ai)pear often flourishing together. 

Tt would he rash, nevertheless, to set down the pro- 
fession in such cases as altogether false and hollow. 
Phis is a vulgar kind of mistake often made. The feel- 
ings are as genuine as feelings ever arc, although des- 
tined never to undergo the test of deed. They arc not 
assumed or pretended for a show merely, or as^an excuse 
for the absence of active benevolence. That absence is 
an accident for which the feelings arc not responsiVde. 
They are there, true and earnest sentiments, wistful r)f 
the right, but only happen to be unaccompanied by 
sufficient impulse to produce action, or are of a nature 
to be satisfied with tiicinsclves, and supersede jdl pre- 
sumption of a necessity for anytliing else. V\^ere they 
not, iudeifi, real — real in their own way — our explana- 
tion would fall entirely to the ground, for they could 
not then he supposed to liave tliat power of satisfying 
the conscience which has l>cen assumed. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see how practice is 
often unaccompanied by profession. The act indisi^oses 
to the w’-ord. Satisfied with having done what was 
right, filled, perhaps, with a pride — a just pride — in the 
act, we fed that talk would bo equally unnecessary and 
degrading. Or it may he that the right course has been 
taken more from intolleetual perception of what was 
proper and fittihg, than from sentimental impulse ; and 
profession is acirordingly absent, synply because there 
is no feeling calling for display. 

If I be right in my speculations on the cause of the 
frequent exhibition of profession without practice, it 
must follow that profession, in however oblique and 
secretive a way it may be made, is frauglit with danger 
to the Iniman charactei*. And perhaps in such circum- 
stances as those attending our present national posi- 
tion, there is more than the customary need for a 
warning against this perilous principle ; for how much 
is there now in the state of large portions of the com- 
munity to call forth expressions of sympathy from 
other classes, and how often do we see these expressions 
wasting themselves on tjie desert air, altogether unat- 
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tended hy practical benevolence of any kind! 
cannot doubt, if the theory be correct, that all 
professions must be working an eftect on those isrho 
make them, producing self-satisfaction, and taking 
away from, instead of aiding, all righteous actions. 
Whether for this exigency, or for common life in all its 
phases, let us keep strongly in view the danger of all 
profession whatever which is not immediately attended 
with appropriate action. Better it would he for any 
one who liears of misery, private or public, to let it pass 
without remark, than to indulge a condolence over it, 
which, while altogether fruitless for the benefit of the 
suffering, tends to build up the speaker in a practical 
inattention ^o all distress. More agreeable would it be 
to find a young person entirely regardless of the outcries 
of the miserable, than to see him get into a habit of 
Iirofessing sympathy, without at tlie same time acquir- 
ing tlie habit of making exertions and undergoing self- 
denials for the sake of turning those cries into the 
murmurs of relieved humanity. 


MR KOHL IlSi ENGLAND. 

It is a question wlicthcr an author who places familiar 
things in a new light, does not excite more interest in 
Ins readers’ minds, than lie who describes novelties or 
I discoveries. Indeed, a stranger often makes discoveries 
I concerning things wliicii, having been constantly under 
I our own observation, liavc been always regarded with 
I that sort of contempt which familiarity is said to breed, 
and deemed too obvious and commonplace for minute 
investigation. From this cause arises the fact, that 
more information is to be obtained from visitors eoncern- 
i ing any city or remarkable locality, than from natives 
I or inhabitants. Strangers regard certain objects with 
j curiosity, because they are new and strange, while 
those who, see them every day pass tlicm over with no 
closer observation than is necessary to a mere conscious- 
ness of their existence. Let, liowever, the stranger once 
indicate to the native^ or inhabbant the points of inte- 
rest which belong to such objects, and the familiarity 
which previously caused them to be passed over is a 
source of a now and great pleasure. For these reasons, 
it is to be expected that Kohl’s Travels in Great Bri- 
tain* will be read with more eagerness by the English 
public than the entertaining books of foreign travel, 
translations of which — thanks to the proprietors of the 
‘Foreign Library’ — we have had the opportunity of 
perusing. 

‘ It was,* says the amusing Gcnnan, ‘ by the Birming- 
j ham down-train that I ventured to take my first timid 
I steps into the English world.’ Birmingliam, therefore, 
i was the first stage at which he commenced his inquiries 
I —one of the earliest of which, jilaces before us a fact 
I regarding manufacturers in general, which few amongst 
us have thought it worth while to notied ; namely, that 
commonplace and even vulgar as peoi)le are apt to 
sup])ose the avocations of A Birmingham hardware- 
man, yet, in reality, to carry on his business profitably, 
he must possess a great variety of geographical and 
ethnographical knowledge. In describing a show-room, 
the autlvor observes — ‘ As the people of Birmingjiam 
extend their speculations over the whole world, one 
may see in show-rooms of this description articles, the 
utility of which is estimated only by the wild inha- 
bitants of some distant and uncivilised land. Here, 
for instance, I saw some strangely-fashioned money, 

♦ England, Wales, and Scotland, by J. Q. Kohl, forming part? 17 
and I» of the Foreign Library. London : Chapman and Hall. ]»44. j 



current among certain negro nations of Africa. Soutli 
America, and America generally, arc, however, the 
principal customers, and the constant study of the ma- 
nufacturers is to find sometliing that may please the 
tastes and fancies prevalent on the other side of the 
Atlantic. To carry on speculations of this description, 
an exact knowledge of the laws regulating the import 
duties of distant countries is absolutely necessar^^ Thus, 
for instance, the import duties in Russia on all metal 
wares ore regulated by weight. Candlesticks and otlier 
articles destined for that markest are, in consequence, 
made hollow, and filled up after their arrival there.’ 
These remarks were further illustrated when the travel- 
ler arrived at Manchester, whose merchants arc not be- 
hind their Birmingham brethren in this sort of know- 
ledge. ‘ Every country has its particular partialities in 
the goods it purchases; or, as the "Belfast merchants 
say, “Every market has its whim.” The speculating 
merchant must always be well ac(iuainted with these, 
no less than with the rt;al wants and customs of each 
nation. From the Manchester warehouses great quan- 
tities of black cloth are annually sent to Italy, in order 
to clothe the innumerable priests of that country ; but 
this black cloth must alwnj^s lie of a particular coal 
black, without the slightest tinge of brown or Idiie. 
Goods must also bo packed dillcnaitly for difba-ent | 
nations ; thus, at Messrs Fotters’s, I saw bales of cotton \ 
intended for Chin.a packed in the Chinese maiinor, and I 
decorated Avith bright tasteful little pictures, yepre;’cnt- t 
ing Chinese customs, ccromonicfc, costumes, tS:c. Nor j 
must the manner of transport used in the interior of tlie | j 
countries for which they are intended bo forgotten in || 
the i)acking of the goods. Wares to be carried on the 
backs of elephants, camels, or lamas, must be difTerently | 
packed from those to be conveyed by w'agons, canals, or | 
railways.’ Birmingham, so oxchisively devoted to ibo | 
useful arts, is eoniplained of for having few ornamental j 
buildings or public trophies. There is only one statue i 
ill the ivholo town — that of Lord Nelson. *■ A c ity,’ ex- | 
claims Kohl, ‘ of ‘2()0,O()0 living spociniens of humanity, j 
and only one marble man amongst them !’ 

After Stafford, the series of towns known as ‘ The, | 
T^otteries’ was visited. Here the traveller states lie | 
was ‘ not a little surprised, among tlie outside pas- | 
sengers to find a wealthy manufacturer from iVlan- 
chester ; the masters, therefore, are not above riding in 
the same carriages with the workmen.’ We .are glad 
to take every opportunity of marking the progress of 
social intercourse between the rich and bumble, which 
we have previously found so much pleasure in noticing.* 
Our author next proceeded to Chester, winch, besides j 
being one of the oldest, is one of tlie most curious 
towns in Great Britain. A description of it by so 
lively a writer as Kohl cannot fail to interest a large 
majority of our readers, who have doubtless heard 
less of this strange city than if it were a continental 
town. Its plan ‘ is the simplest that I know. Its 
walls form a parallelogram, and the two main streets 
intersecU each other at right angles, dividing the 
parallelogram into four equal quarters, and then ex- 
tend somewhat beyond the walls. From these main 
streets a number of bye streets run off on both sides. 

On the walls is a footpath, with room for two or 
three persons to pass each other, so that one may 
walk completely round the city. Indeed, these city 
walls, two miles in circumference, form the chief pro- 
menade of the townspeople. According to tradition, 
they were built by Cyrnbeline, in the century before the 

* See paper on the S<x?lal Effects of Itailways, No. 38, new series. 
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birth of Christ. Of course they have undergone many 
alterations since then, and in later times they have been 
much reduced in lieight, and converted to tVieir present 
purpose of a public walk five feet in breadth ; and a 
carious promenade it is ; sometimes up hill, and some- 
times down ; at one point closely wedged in between 
houses, while at another the narrow patli passes under 
some ancient watch-tower ; here it runs under a gate- 
way, and there we must dosceiid a flight of steps, be- 
cause tlic wall has been cleared away to make room for 
a str(?et ; now we pass beliind the vciKindde cailiedral, 
and now in front of the si)acions old (aistle, which has 
been converted into a militaiy barrack. There is only 
one other town in England that can hoast of an equally 
singular public walk — namely, York, Avhich is sur- 
rounded by just sucli another old wall. I'o say the 
truth, Chester is tlie very town for curious promenades, 
for it contains walks even ]nor(> curious tlian. the wall I 
have endeavoured to describe, Tlicsc are “the Kovv^s,” 

; as they arc c.alled. 'riie}" are long* covered passages, 
j run?\ing parallel with the streets, through the first floors 
i of the houses. The thing is not very easy to describe, 
j Let the rjeader imagine the front wall of tlu! first floor 

[ of each house to lla^'e been taken aAvay, leaving that 
'i part of the. house completely open towards the street, 
i I the upper part being supported by ])illars or beains. 
ji Let liim then imagine the side walls also to liave been 
jj pierced tlirongh, to allow a continuous passage along 
I i tlie first fUHU'S of all the liouses. How the people of 
| ; Uhester came in^this way to spoil their best floor in so 
ji many of their houses, is a, matter that was never made 
I ; perfectly clear^o me. We have also a umnlicr towns 
j ' in Germany, i)articularly in Silesia and the Austrian 
!| dominions, wlu're covtTed passages, for llie accommoda- 
j; tion of' the public, liave been made to run tlirongh or 
j; round private bouses ; but tberi tho.so p.-issages or gal- 
j ; leries are always on tbe giuund-tloor, and. on a level 
j j with th(' street. Some English antiquaries will have 
d, tiiat these Rows were intended as a means of defence, 

! C!lu'ster being ex|)oseil to frequent attachs from llie 
AVelsh on one side, and from the Scots on the other, 
wlieri, after the city walls liad been forced, tlie citizens 
were able to (lefcinl themselves in these Rows. In sup- 
port of this theory it has beom asserted, tliat in all the 
battles which, during the civil wars in England, occurred 
in Chester, the party in po.ssession of “ tlie Rows” almost 
invariably obtained the victory. It must not be ima- 
gined tiuit these Rows form a very ’’(‘gular or uniform 
galleiy. On the contrary, it varies according to tlie 
size or circiimstunecs of each liouse through which it 
passes. Sometimes, when passing tlirongh a small 
house, the ceiling is so low, tiiat one finds it necessary to 
doff the hat, while in otliersone XJasses through a space 
as lofty as a saloon. In one house the Row lies lower 
than in the preceding, and one has, in consequence, to 
I go down a step or two; and perl laps, a house or twu* 
j farther, one or two steps have to be mounted again. 

! In one house a handsome ntwv-fashioned iron railing 
I ; fronts the street ; in another only a mean wooden paling. 

! In some stately houses tlie supiiorting columns are 
strong, and adorned 'with handsome antique ornaments ; 
in otiiers the wooden piles appear time-worn, and one 
hurries past them, apprehensive that the Avhole concern 
must topple dowui before long. The ground-fioors. over 
which the Rows pass, are inhabited by a humble class 
of tradesmen ; but it is at the back of the Ruw\s tlieni- 
seives that the principal shops arc to he found. This 
may give an idea of how lively and v.aried a scene is 
generally to be seen there. Indeed the Row^s are gene- 
.rally full of people either making their little purchases 
in tlie shops, or mounting to tliese boarded floors, to 
avoid the disagreeable pavement of tlie streets. Per- 
haps these Rows may be in some wmy connected with 
another singularity xiointed out to me at Chester. The 
streets do not, as in other towns, run along tlie surface 
of the ground, but have been cut into it, and that, 
moreover, into a solid rock. The Rows are in reality on 
a level with the surface of the ground, and the carriages 


along below them arc passing through a kind of 
a||tocial ravine. The back wall of the ground-floor is 
everywhere formed by tlic solid rock, and the court- 
yards of the lumses, tlieir kitchens, and back -buildings, 
lie generally ten or twelve feet higher than the street. 
The English historians and nntiquari(?s have given them- 
selves a great deal of trouliU' about this matter, without 
having ever been able to assign a rational hypothesis as 
to the motives which could have indiu-ed the ancient 
settlers in Chester to undertake so (^.olossal n Avork as to 
liollovv out all tlieir streets. For my part, I own myself 
unable to suggest cither a reasonable motive ar an un- 
rcasonabhi one.’ 

A mass of statistics and observation, well worthy of 
perusal, is the result; of an examination of F-iverpool. 

I Tlience the traveller wended his w ay into 'Wales, whiTe 
he discovered in tlie language and peojilc a stiik- 
iii^i^itlinity to those of the 'I’yrol. ‘ ily eornpanion, 
w!m whom 1 s[)ent the evening at Caernarvon, was of 
oinnidu that a close afiinity existed between the Welsh 
and the Tyrol(;se. Ho told me he had been in the | 
'Cyrol, and had there remarked tlie aduiiratioM with i 
wliich his servant, a native of AAVales, observed every- 
where the Tyrolese, tlieii' manners, and their eos- | 
tiime, au<l eveiywhere discovered soinetliing that re- 
minded him of home. In some of the valleys of the 
'rvrol, he said, his Welsh servant was evcai able to 
understand tlie language of the ]ilace, and to make him- 
self understood by tlu* people.* Upon tlu'se facts my 
comi>:mion grounded an *>pinion tiiat the 'Pyiplese and 
tile Welsh must he one and the sanie j»cox>le. His 
opinion seemed to me the more dtrserving of athmtion, 
as lie was no scholar, nor at all x)rc-ocmipi(.‘(l by learned 
theories. He understood nothing of German, knew 
very little of tlu* dLstrihution of the Cidtic race, and no- 
thing of the various dialt*cts spoki*ii in the 'Pyrolese 
1 alleys. In tliesi* dialects, (‘ven ai’iong tliose who s|)eak 
German, it is a well-known fact that a great many old 
(X*lti(r words <K*(;ur. lnd(*ed a part of the Tyroh se may 
lie looked on as a tribe of German-siieaking Celts: these 
Celtic words, no doubt, caught the car of the AA'elsh 
servant. Aluch that is Celtic, it is eqiiall}^ true, has 
been preserved in the manners of the 'J'yrolesc, and 1 
am not surprised that tlie Welsh servant should be 
struck by a multitude of things ^hat reiniiidod liim of 
home. Tlie love of music, poetry, and song, is common 
to the Welsh and the Tyrolese, not merely because they 
are both iriountaiiii'crs, but probably in coiisequenee of 
their eommoii Celtic origin, in tJie costume, I also was 
struck by many similarities, .such as the round, high, 
taiiering, black beaver hat of the Welsh women, which 
is seen nowhere else in Great Britain, nor anywhere in 
Germany, except in tlie Tyrol. The AVelsh women 
enjoy also in England tlic same reputation for per- 
sonal attraction, or rather for the want of it, as the 
Tyrolese in Germany.’ Here we tViink it right to 
interi>osc our own VVclsh experiences to check what 
we must designate a forced c,omi»a,rison. The hats 
we have seen on the heads of tlie female peasantry of 
AVales arc not highland tapering like those of the Swiss, 
but much the same as those worn throughout Great 
Britain by inen ; neitlier Avore the faces wliieli appeared 
under tlumi so dcAUiid of attractiveness as our Gprman 
critic Avould lead the reader to Jiuppose. Indeed, the 
fiiir sex of South Wales' is remarkable for comeliness, 
and we can answer for a large proportion of female 
beauty existing in North Wales. ‘When,’ continues 
the parallel, * 1 then thought of the bacon dumplings of 
tlie Tyrolese, of their millet porridge, buttermilk, and 
ha\*d bread, and then turned to Leigh’s book on Wales, 
and read that the AA^elsh “ are very abstemious, bacon, 
oatmeal jiorridge, sour milk, potatoes, and a hard heavy 
kind of black bread being their chief food,” I was 
almost inclined to agree with my companion that there 
must be a very close affinity between the two races. 

“ The Tyrolese are famous in Germany,” said I, “ for 
their quickness to quarrel and take offence.” “ There 
we hare it again ; precisely the character of bur AVelsh- 
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— quarrelsome, violent — a most violent peo^ u. 
From WjiIcs IMr Kohl went to Ireland, and M’e buie 
already given an account of his travels there.* His 
Scottish adventures, which immediately succeeded, we 
shall speak of hereafter. Passing over Carlisle, New- 
castle, Durham, and York, we take our rapid traveller 
I up at Leeds, the cloth-hall of which, as being one of the 
! greatest curiosities, was the first to attract his atten- 
: j tion. ‘ The regulations of the cloth -hall are rather 
curious *. there are only two market-days, Saturday and 
I Tuesday, and even on these days the time for traiisact- 
I ing business is rigorously litnited to precisely eighty 
i minutes. The meaning of tins is to save time, by 
promoting the rapid and energetic despatch of business. 

! It is found that in this short time as much, 1 U 13 ', per- 
! haps more business is done than in the former longer 
! periods; for no time is now wasted in hesitation or 
j dela 3 % but both buyer and seller say at once what they 
' mean, and lose neither w^ords nor luimitcs over their 
i bargains. I would fain put this wliole paragraph in 
italics, for the benefit of my (Icrman coTintryiue.n, w ho 
1 might borrow a useful hint from the busy cloth -hall of 

I Leeds. The enormous mass of business transacted there 
! during the year requires, in consequerieo of these regu- 
lations, only about one hundred and tliirty-live hours.’ 
Mr Kohl reached ^laMchestcT ut a time of great depres- 
sion and distress, wliich lu^ docs not fail to depict, Iw 
several facts that catne under his observation ; hut he 
does not state with sufTieient emphasis that the po- 
verty aiki privation in which he found masses of the 
operative inliabitiints plunged were merely temimrar^". 
Thus he will lead half Europe to suppose that tliis 
town is ernincMit for destitution and want. He de- 
scribes tnil^^ enough w hat was hai>pening in 1842 at the 
time he w'us there ; but this temporary state of things, 
described as it is in his permanent re(;ord of facts and 
observations, w'ill be always attributed to Manchester 
by those wdm have no better sources of information 
than his own. This we cannot help regrtdting; for 
the scenes of destitution and crime to wliich lie alludes 

! are even at. this moment much anudiorated. Trade 
has revived, and prosperity has cast its cheering in- 
Ihienee over the manufacturing population. Still, dis- 
tress is not always the cause of the miser}' and crime 
to wdiich English ojferativcs are subjeid — ignoraiu e 
is perhaps an equally prolific source. Respecting the 
value of general intelligence in a workman, in (*on- 
tra distinction to that * special training’ or concentra- 
j tion of his faculties upon one branch of art, and upon 
I that only, Kxihl makes, wliilc at Mancliestcr, some 
I admirable remarks. After lamenting the absurd pre- 
1 jiidiees wdiicli still exist against the thorough education 

I I of operatives, and against tlie temperance movement, he 
i says, ‘ Siaiie of the more enlightened manufacturers, 

; however, have of late years begun to see the absurdity 
, of iliese prejudices. The statements of a certain Mr 
! Eairbairn, one of the principal manufacturers of Man- 
I Chester, showr them to be totally unfounded. This ex- 
: perienced and enlightened man allirmed that in his 

' establishment he always .selected, for every kind of 
i employment requiring any skill or forethought, those 
! men wdiose general education had been liberal and 
thorough, in preference to tliose whose acquirements 
were limited to whafr w'as conferred upon them by the 
“ special training.” He found* that it was only the very 
low'est, and most mechanical of the factory employments 
which were not far better performed by well-educated 
men tlum by those more ignorant ; and that even in 
these lowest departments there w'ould every nowjand 
then occur cases in whicli superiority of education gave 
a workman a very great advantage and value. He also 
maintained that tlie educated workmen w'ere far more 
Tnodemte in their demands, and quiet and manageable in 
their TOhaviour, than the ignorant ones, who were per- 
petuaJy actuated by a blind envious animo.sity to their 
masters, which it w^as very difficult for any kindness or 
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liberality on the part*of these to overcome. *' In case of 
any discontents or disturbances among our workpeople, 
w'hen strikes and combination.s are apprehended, the 
best plan is always to collect the more intelligent and 
well-informed among them, and converse with them for 
a while in a friendly and sensible w'uy, until they are 
gained over to see the folly of their proceedings, and to 
act as checks upon the turbulence and stupidity of the 
rest.” My E’airbairn also stated, that it was a very 
mistaken notion to imagine that drinking really enabled 
the w'orknieu to sustain fatigue better, and to perform 
their work wdth more activity. It might indeed confer 
a (pertain temporary stimulu.s in cases of great fatigue, 
but tills was more than (compensated by the dulness, 
heaviness, and feebleness which it afterwards brings on. 

In his own establishment, he was always careful to have 
a plentiful supply of good drinking w aten* at all hours 
for his iiren, and he found that this refreshed and 
strengthened tliem as much as fermented liquor, with- 
out tile bad consoqneiiees of the lattca*. He referred at 
tlie same time to tlie instanee of the boatmen of Con- 
stantinople, w'ho are all wdiat would here he called tec- 
totiillcrs, and who are the most powerful, athletic, and 
handsome set of men imaginable. He also strcinKnisl}' 
dialled the truth of the belief, that the best and most 
ae.tive w'orkmen were generally given to drinking, 
afiirming that sueli cases were very exceptional.’ In 
proof of the bad eficcts of tlu; shutting out of all ideas 
from a workman’s mind save those which appertain 
specially to his einploymeiit, Kohl declan^s Hint abroad, 
w'herc an o])posite system exists. English- workmen an’, 
in spite of llieir undeniable skill and industry, inneh 
disliked for their lawdessness, ign' 'ranee, and brutality. | 
‘ ]lveii w’here it is found necessary to employ them, this 
is always done rehietantly and fearfully.’ Instiinees arc; 
adduced of the outragtious eonduet of onr operatives in 
various parts of the world, which w'c could not (!Xtrju't 
without a blush of shame for our misguided and igno- 
rant countrymen; and tliis ehieily attributable to the 
w ant of a proper general education at home. 

Mr Kohl has evidently a passion for strong contrasts; 
hence it is that he w'ent straight from IHaiiehester to 
Oxford, and no two ])lace8 can Vie more strikingly 
dissli iilar. But the contrast from the bustling mami- 
lacturing town to the aeademic quietude of Oxford, 
was not greater than that presented by tbe collijgc 
system in England and the student life in (lermaiiy. 

‘ The lowuT classes of English socitdy are totally unre- 
pnsonted at these institutions. litnv many sons of | 
wealthy peasants and mechanics are to he found at all i 
our Gernian universities; hut ut Oxford, those wdiom j 
I questioned had great difiiculty' in naming to inc a i 
single farmer’s son. ’J’he average annual expense of a | 
tolcTably economical student at Oxford is estimated at 
L.200. MT' have among our students many living in a 
garret, feeding on bread and water, and contriving, by 
giving lessons iii Latin, GrtJek, drawdiig, music, or wdiat- j 
ever else is requin^d, to w'ork tbeir w'ay arduously to ! 
learning and distinction ; these are not to be found at | 
Oxford. Here tbe roads are smoother, and the objects j 
to be aimed at are fixed for every one beforehand, i 
Science is dipped and polished to the semblance of a 
smooth artificial well-fenced cloister-garden, into which 
nothing free, natural, or not according to rule, is ad- 
mitted. Every one knows his road ; no one loses his 
way'; bwi; no one cut.s new roads, or discovers new 
points of view for himself. At our universities, science 
is still a free, graceful, fertile wilderness. Thousands of 
students plunge into this wilderness. Many follow their 
own wayq and some lose themselves in consequence. But 
many arrive at new and beautiful .scenes and discoveries ; 
and all owe to their own eftbrts whatever they attain. 
At Oxford, where everything is leurnt by rote, the stu- 
dents must o've everything to the ancient mould in 
which their minds are here cast.’ 

Mr Kohl took Salisbury, Stonehenge, Eton, and 
Windsor in his way hack to London, wdience he de- 
parted for Winchester, and embarked for the continent 
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from Southampton. Here we tak’e leave of Mr Kohl 
for the present. After noticing Iiia wanderings in Scot- 
land, we shall have much pleasure in meeting him on 
the subject of ‘ London,’ a separate account of which he 
is, it appears, preparing. 

THE RICCAREE WAR-SREAR. 

A TALK OF TIIK MANDAN INDTAKK. 

-ny PKKCY IJ. ST JOHN. 

Rktwkkn the spot tenanted J:)y the great Mandnn vil- 
lage on the Missouri, some years since, and that occupied 
i by tlie Riccarees, is a stream of considerable volume, 
j known as Cannon-ball River. I’liis body of water, par- 
i taking of the general features which distinguisli the 
j tributaries of the JMissouri, is slow, muddy, and deep, 
j with liigli, and in genenil pnanpitous banks: Not far 
j from its cordliumce with tlie above brancli of the famed 
! jMississippi, is a (liininiitive valley surronnded on all 
I sides hy low bushes, save where it faces tlie river. A 
I few trees — cot ton -wood and willow, for the most ])art — 

I grow l>ere and there around it, wliilo its centre is a jkt- 
I fectly green and level lawn of young i)rairie grass. 

! Illumined by the llrst ray of morning, which eaino 
I (luivering across tlie vast suhli:nity of endless ]>lains 
I strctoliing east and west to the frontiers of tho stales 
! and the Rocky Mountains, it appeared, but for one 
j circumstanee, as still and lone as it probably did at the 
I ereation. Though the silence of the place was unbroken, 

! twelve men wi^-e congregated in the ojien sward in the 
centre of tlu* vale. A lire, composed of some lualf dozen 
i small slides, the cnds.ijcing kept carefully to.getlier, w'as 
I in the centre of tlif' |.;:roup. 'J'hc Ixidicsof the men were 
i naked, save the cloth round the middle, and their skins 
I curiously bedaubed with red and wliitc priint, as if to 
i render themselves as hideous as possible. In their lieads 
! were stuck feathers, and the long unsliorn locks sutli- 
; cicntly liesignatcd them as Indians, distinct from the 
races ordinarily met with on tho frontiers and outlying 
military and commercial port.sof the Americans. There 
: w as an exception to the general rule in the person of one 
i -who, evidently the chief of tlu? party, liad his appropriate 
mark of distinction in the shape of a licad-dress, or 
: rnaiie of war-e.'igic quills and ermine, w hile the Imflalo 
! r(d.)e on whii‘h lie sat, in (Common wdtli his folloAvers, 

; was more richly ornamented. Behind each man, on tlie 
i ground, lay the biifildo-liide .shield, toe short bow' with 
i its sinew" strings, tlie well-supplied quiver, and tlie flat 
I club or tomabawlc, as well as the spear, so deadly in the 
j hands of the North American Indian. The ehiefs arms 
■wer(! staked in the ground wdtliin reach of his hand. 
Any one accustomed to tlie wilds, and w"lio had looked 
upon them for an instant, would have had no hesitation 
ill pronouncing tlieni a w^ar-party of the distinct and 
extraordinary tribe know-n by the name of Mandaiis. 
A personal friend of the race w"ould have designated 
the head Avarrior, who sat in anxious thought, as Mah- 
j to-toh-pa, the Four Bears, wlio, though second in cora- 
m.and in the nation, Avas by far its most distinguished 
brave, and wdiose painted bulfalo robe, Avith rude repre- 
sentations of his most famous warlike feats, wuvs Iield in 
equal respect Avith the armorial bearings and achhivc- 
mcrits of any earl or duke amongst the civilised nations 
of the earth. 

After a brief pause the chief rose, and, assuming his 
arms, led the Avay toAvards the Avater’s edge. All 
save one followed; and two canoes w^ere draAvn from 
their concealment in the bushes, into Avhich the whole 
party, amid short questions and answers, entered, and 
took their way across the stream in the direction of the 
Riccaree village. The w^arrior who remained was the 
younger and favourite brother of Mali-to-toh-pa^ whom 
a Avound in the leg totally disabled for walking. On 
ordinary occasions, they would not have parted without 
aflTectionate Avords; but they were now on the Avar-path, 
when nought save the prosecution of their fierce designs 
of revenge and hatred could be permitted to enter into 


thei: thoughts, or, at all events, into the expression i 
of them. Tho Avounded w'arrior, a fine noble-looking j 
young fellow, rose after some ten minutes, and standing ! 
uprij^ht, his Avoutid rendering his motions slow, peered 
cautiou.sly aroui?d in every direction. His glance was at 
first careless, and as if he looked about more from habit 
than from any iiccc.ssity for caution wdiich could exist ; 
but suddenly bis eye rested on something wdiicb chained 
bis attention fora second — it w^as, however, but fora 
second — and then, .as if he; had seen notliing, he kept 
turning round in his gradual survey. On rising, he had 
resinned his boAv; and scarcely liad lie Vieen vStartled by 
the object W'hich liad interrupted the oven tenor of his j 
exam illation, when an arroAV w"as on its flight in the j 
direction of a cluster of bushes on the Avestern side of ; 
the valley. Another tirrow^ crossed it on its way, and 
entered the side of the Mandan Avarrior, -tw'o lliccarees 
afill^ring at tlie same moment from tlu:’ iikicc Avhenco 
it had proceeded. Tlie brother of Mah-to-toli-])a grasped 
his lance, though scarcely able to stand, and a grim I 
smile of .satisfaction crossed his Aus.'igc as he saAv one '■ 
of tho enemy fall lifele-ss outside the imsli from the 
enbet of his arrow. Next irrstant, fcaeh giving the fear- 
ful Avar-whooi) of their resjicctive tribes, the Mandan 
and remaining Rieearce Avere in close engagement. The ' 
contest Avaa of short duration, tlie young Mandan war- | 
rior being mortally Avouinh'd by tin; arrow-. The Ric- ! 
earee very soon jilungcd his spear into the body of his 
enemy. To scalji both friend aifd foi; — lest the locks of | 
the former should fall into the hands of his detested ! 
enemies — was the Avork of an instant, AA-hen, mounting 
a fl(;ct horse Avliieh lay concealed in the thicket, the j 
victor bounded at a lieadlong pace across the jilain, | 
w’{*U knowing tliat tho war-ivhoop Avould bring Mali-to* ! 
toll -pa and his band upon liim. ! 

A few minutes sufliced tobiingback the brother to !' 
the side of his rclatiA-e, Avho, though death had aliiio.st 
oAnTtaken him, detailed the occurrence, and called upon 
Ins friends for A-engeaiice Avith his last breath. Mah- 
to-toh-pa, as soon as life h.ad deixirted from his brother, 
drcAv forth the reeking s[iear, and carefully examined it, 
Avith an expression in which sorroAv, fierce toiling re- 
venge, and anxiety to discover tho author of the deed, 
Avere strangely blcmdod. Tiie spear Ai-as of the tough 
niountain-asli, exquisitely roundeci and earv^ed; its long j 
blade of polished steel w as t\A"o-edged and jagged, and | 
at intervals Avere attached, by way of onianu^nt, tufts 
of Avar-cagle plumes. That tlie A’oung Mandan was not 
the first A'ictiin Aidiicb had been slain AAutb tliis instru- 
ment, was evident from various .spots of blood carefully 
pre.serA"ed upon it ; and equally plain Avas it that so 
prized an article Avould not have been left, unless that 
tlie victor Avislied to make irnnsclf knoAvn. Mah-to- 
toli-pa felt the challenge tbus expr(\ssed, and liis burn- 
ing A\'ish«to ili.scoA"er tlie OAviicr aa hs eA-ident, in the fierce 
glance Avbich he bent upon it. Tlie Avarriors looked on 
for some time in silence, A\"ben, ])ercciving that tlicir 
chief Avas at i'ault, an old brave, who had been sometime 
a prisoner among tjie Kiecareos, advanced, and laying 
bis baud on the shoulder of Four Bears, uttered, in a 
deep guttural tone, one Avord of three syllables — ‘ Wou- 
ga-tap !’ 

A loud shout burst from the party; and Mali- to- 
toh-pa, satisfied witli this explanation, Avhich marked a | 
most celebrated Riccaree wfirrior ns the murderer of hia | 
bnitiier, sat down on his butlalo robe, while his compa- i 
nions iirocceded to bury the brave according to the cus- 
tom of the Mandan nation, a custom quite peculiar, and 
.separate from those in use among the other tribes. 
Had’ they been near their own village, various strange 
and interesting ceremonies would have been practised ; 
but in an enemy’s country, and with perhaps a fierce 
contest at hand, the mere letter of the traditional law 
Avas folloAA-ed out — the rites being left for performance 
on their return to the wigwams of the great Mandan 
village. His own butfiilo robe, and that of several other 
AA'arriors, was wrapped closely round the bodA% Avdiile 
another cut up into thongs, served to confine it tightly 
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about his form, so as to excludt? as much as possible 
the action of the air. Eour stakes, with forked sum- 
mits, were then cut, about seven feet in heigrht, arid 
planted firmly in the ground. Two parallel poles were 
then placed upon the top by means of the forked 
summit, and willow rods laid across so as to form a 
jdatform. Upon this the body was idaecd, and by its 
I side the spear, bow, jirrows, pipe, and tobacco of the 
I departed, with provisions for several days, were laid. 

A knife, Hint, and steel, were further added to the store, 
I w^hich was to be used by tlie warrior in the happy 
j hunting-grounds of his peoyde, where once more the 
! brave would hunt the buffalo, the elk, and even the 
I enemies of his tribe. The body of the Iliccaree, liaving 
I been most inhumanly mutilated, w^as left a prey to the 
turkey-buzzards and prairie-wolves. 

I The fact of.' the .slayer of their compariion being a 
mounted warrior, was instantly evident to the J\Ian- 
dans. Hence no y)iirsuit liad been attcTni)tcd, V)ut a 
scout despatched to follow his trail, and discover whither 
it led. The young Indian einydoycd to exc'cute this 
office now returned, f-ind ififornied Mali-to-toh-pa th.at 
Won-ga-tap liad crossed by tlic ('annon-brdl ford, and 
: was now doubtless lialf way on liis journey to the 
Riccaree village. Mah-to-toh-pa imrnediatelj' rose from 
his sitting posture, .and turned Ins steps in the diree- 
I tion of tile. Mandan wigwams, where he and his party 
; arrived after an interval of seven days. Great were 
the lamentations which took place, '^fhe young 
wife of the deceased refused to be comforted, crying 
aloud for vengeance uiion the murderer. Mah-to-toh-yia 
; brandished tlie syiear of Won-ga-tap aloft, and vowed 
that she should have revenge, and that speedily. Run- 
i ning til rough the village, he called upon his friends to 
: aid him in bis resolves. 

Several months, however, passed, during wliicb ccr- 
i tain engagements took place lietween the Mandans and 
Riccarees, generally with such results as to take all 
I heart out of the former yx ople. In vain did Mah-tu- 
I toll -pa strive to rouse the energies of his brethren, 
j painting, iti the most eloquent and glowing eolour.s, the 
: wrongs which the enemy had at various times infricted 
I on the Mandans ; in vain did the widow of the young 
I warrior call the yourij; men sq .aws, and urge them to 
! go fortli and redeem themselves from the oyqirobrions 
! epithet They answered not, but sat nioodily in the 
doorways of tlieir large wigwams, smoking their pipes, 
and waiting for the Great Spirit to remove the cloud 
^ from Ix-fore their eye.s, in vhieh ease they declared 
themselves ready to proceed. Mali-to-toli-iia heard 
them ivith anger in his heart; and yet he at length 
declared that no oyien expedition could give him the 
op[)ortunity for whi(di lie, so ardently longed, seeing 
that Won-ga tap, satisfied with the glory o^ having 
I slain the brother of Mab-to-tob-pa, iiivf.riably went out 
I since that day against the Blaekfeet and Grows. A 
! council was then called, and tlu? warriors, after serious 
deliberation — that is, after smoking a most inordinate 
i number of pipes — declared that wa^ should be carried 
I once more agiiiiist the Riecare(*s after the green-corn 
i feast. Mah-to-toh-pa yielded to tlie general feeling, 
i though six months would elapse Ixjfore flic time speci- 
i fled would come roqnd. Having, therefore, agreed to 
: this, he rose and spoke, waving at the same time the 
fatal lance over his bead : * The heart of Mah-to-toh-pa 
is very sad ; a cloud is before him. He looks round 
u])on the wigwam tops, and his brother is not there ; 
in the council-chamber, and he is not there. He secs 
the river, and liis brother swims not in it; his tent is 
empty ; the wife of liis youth is alone. Only here 
(pointing to the bloody spots upon the lance) does Mah- 
to-toh-pa see his brother. Mali-to-toh-pa looks back 
many days, wdien he wuis a boy, and when no scalps 
hung in his wigwam ; then he hunted, and his brother 
was with him ; he danced, and he danced not alone. 
Mah-to-toh-pa and his brother were w'arriors. The 
Great Spirit called them to fight the Riccaa-ces: tliey 
did BO, and took many scalps.* One day Four Bears 


left Little Bear in the fields ; the sun wms hot, and 
IJttle Bear lay down. A squaw shot him behind j 
his back, and left his spear in him to sliow the deed. 
The spear is that of Won-ga-tap : he is a dog. No 
Mandan has seen his face ; but Mali-to-toh-pa will see 
liim.’ A loud murmur of applause saluted the speaker’s 
cars; and then, saith his historian, he w'erit on : ‘Let i 
every Mandan he silent, and let no one sound the name i 
of Mali-to-toli-pa : let no one ask for him, nor wlicre he j 
has gone, until you hear liim sound the w^ar-cry in ! 
front of tlie village, wdien he wrill enter it, and show^ the j 
blood of Won-ga-tap. The blade of tliis lance shall ; 
drink the heart’s blood of Won-ga-tap, or Mah-to- | 
toh-pa mingles his shadow writh that of his brotlier.’ i 

A .silence deep as the grave; follow'ed this amiounce- 
ment; a whisper afiir off might have been heard; and | 
tlicn, -wild, with excitement, tlie warriors rose as one i 
man, and cried to Mali-to-toh-pa to lead them to tlie ! 
battle. The stern brave resolutely refused; sliowing, i 
in his answering speech, the great eh.anees of success | 
offered by his own plan ; and the JMandans w'crc fain to 
he x'crsnaded. A wnir-danee was proposed; but Four 
Bears deeliiicd. the honour until liis return, successful 
and rcivcnged, should entitle him to it. 

Mali-to-toli-pa tlien turned liis hack on the council - 
hall, and walked toivards tin; open prairie. In his hand 
was the fatal Riccaree l.viicc. Iiy liis side his knife, liis i ; 
how and quiver, which, w ith his pipe, tobucco-poncli, and , ; 
a little hag of parelicMi corn, (ronsritiitcd l^is wdiolc appari-“l ! i 
for the journey. The waves of Mah-to-toh-pa, four in j 
nuniher, saw’ him depart w'itliout a munfiur: whatever I 
might have been their feelings, tliey did ii(*jt bc-tray ! 
tliern. The w’idov.’ of Little Bear, how ever, in(?t Mali-to- ; 
toh-jia at his exit from the village, and begged him not 
to return without having sacrificed M\)i!-ga-tap to the j i 
memory of her dear lord, since never could slic know ! | 
rest until this wais done. Moreover, slie had, she said, | ! 
some notion of a second husband, though a new alliance ! | 
was not to be thought of until Won-ga-taj) w’as in the |i 
hunting-ground of all bravo red -skins, wIktc Little 
Bc'ar w’ould tlien deal with liim on his own account. | i 
Mah-lo-toh-pa listened with bi'coining gravity, and bow- i 
ing his head in silence, sallied fortli, and was soon lost | 
to the sight of liis compaiiiotivS, niingling, to all iipji'jar- ! 
aii(;e, w’itli the distant grassy bluffs. 

The Indian W'arrior, wlio knew his road well, tra- ' 
veiled the wdiole of that day ; not, however, without i 
taking all those precautions whieli the deep cunning of ; i 
his enemies naidered nc(!essary. His w'ay lay along 
the banks of the iMissouri; and w henever, on walking 
up a hill, he readied the sumiuit, he took care not to 1 1 
.show' himself until his keen eye had taken in every 
feature on the o|>posite slope, and in every direction, 
lest an enemy being secreted beyond, he might he 
fatally exposed, and his hopes of vengeance frustrated. 
8ome hours after nightfall, the w’arrior halted, ate a 
handful of parched corn, lit his carcifully-dried spunk, 
filled his jiipe with an ample sujiply of Idfiver.-klnnec^ 
and having smoked, laid hi.s head on the ground, and 
w’as soon fiist asleep beneath the clear canopy of a 
w’estern sky. Ere the first gray of dawm had crept to 
the extreme verge of the eastern horizon, Mah-to-toh-pa | 
was again stirring, spear in hand, and his eye glancing 
alternately in every direction. His mind was yet given j 
up to thoge dark schemes of vengeance whicdi had in- | 
stigated him to attempt this long and perilous journey. 

For one warrior on foot, no i)ath could have been chosen 
more ex jiosed and dangerous, the hanks of the Missouri 
being the continual hunting-ground of many tribcjs,. 
which, like the Shiennes, Crows, and Sioux, w'ere at i 
deadly enmity with the Mandans. War- parties, too, 
w'cre apt to camp upon its banks ; but Mah-to-toh-pa I 
trusted to the species of instinct which a life of constant : 
doubt and difficulty engenders, to be able to avoid .so 
unpleasant a vicinity, which could not fail to be made 
apparent to his practised senseu by some indication, 
how’ever trifling and minute. 

During three days Four Bears continued on his way 
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without let or liindrancc. By his side rolled the mighty 
wilderness of waters that percolates like a huge vein the 
vast expanse of the American desert. Green gTassy 
mounds and knolls, battlements of pumice and basalt, 
high and precipitous bluffs, rocks of stupendous magni- 
tude, a country altogether the most novel and extraor- 
dinary which man can conceive, was passed through, 
and Mah-to-toh-pa noticed it not. The time-worn banks 
of the great river, which, torn away by the action of the 
water, become daily more singular and picturesque, 
■were to liim a blank ; so true is it, that when the pas- 
sions are aroused for good on ill, inanimate nature be- 
comes as nothing in the human mind. Mah-to-toh-pa 
had, during his journey, but one thought — to pass over 
the ground between the fortified village of the Mandans 
i and the Riccarees in safety, and then, come what might, 
to vrreak liis veugciance on Won-ga-tap. It appeared, 
however, that his wishes were not easily to be fulfilled; 
for, just as the sun reached its full height on the fourth 
day, Mah-to-toh-pa caught sight of some object on the 
plain to Ills left, which caused him to sink into the grass 
I in such a manner as still to command a view of the 
I suspicious appearance, Avhich was fast approaching in 
I the direction of our hero. That what he saw was a 
I herd of buffalo, and that their destination w'as a narrow 
; gap in the l)Iuif banks of llie river, w'here ten thoii- 
! sand foot-marks proved how often it was used, -was evi- 
dent enough. But Avhc'thcr tlie infuriated animals \vere 
i hounding along in obedience to a natural impulse, 

I which, consideriTjg the scjason, w-as possible, or whether 
they wore chased by a party of hunters, rem.nined a 
I matter ofisorne doubt. Tn the former instance, a chance 
might occur for Mah-4t,o-toh-j)a to provide liimself with 
j fresh provisions ; in the latter, consi<lerabJe circumspec- 
tion would be required to i)rovent his being discovered. 
During tVio time that tliesc thoughts w( 5 re passing in 
his mind, the herd ;i]ij)roached, and a vast body it was, 
led by a liuge bull of enormous size. As the last strag- 
gler seemed to tumble headlong down one of the rolling 
sides of the prairie, a i)arty of mounted Indians daslicd 
up a n(iighl)ouring liilJock between the drove and the 
river, bent, Mjih-to-toh-pa at om^e saw, upon turning a 
portion of the h(.*rd from their eoursc*. llpon the suc- 
ce.ss of this maiueuvrc?, the warrior felt, depended in a 
great measure his own fate, and accordingly it was 
watched with niucli interest. The Indians — Sioux and 
Bhiermes — plunged de.spcnitoly at the buffalo as soon 
as tlie greater portion were by, and succeeded in cutting 
off the retreat of some lialf dozen cows, in cdiasc of 
which they very shortly disappeared. To descend tlie 
hill, and plant himself close to the track wdiich for ages, 
by some hereditary instinct, had been used by the 
migrating buffalo, was the work of a minute, and then 
Mah-to-toh-pa allowed the herd, in imitation of the 
hunting party, to i)ass him, until a fat little cow strilv- 
ing liis fancy, one, two, three arrow's w'ere planted in 
her sides in less than as many instants. 'I'hc rest of 
the herd ruslied madly into the stream, and all readied 
the opposite side except a few, whidi, sw^ept beneath 
the landing by the force of the current, and unable to 
climb the precipitous banks, were drowmed. To kill 
the animal, anil take some little portion of tlie meat, 
were rapid operations, and on went our hero once more 
until past nigVitfall, wlien, after a more hearty meal 
• than usual, and an extra pipe to aid digestion, Mah-to- 
toh-pa w^ent to sleep. * 

W hether it w as tliat the heavy meal of raw buffalo, 
after four days’ fasting on parched corn, did not agree 
with the warrior, or wdiether from some other cause, is 
‘not satisfactorily known, but the moon was shining 
brightly in the heavens when Mah-to-toh-pa awoke, 
some hours before his usual time. A slight noise caused 
him to turn his head on one side, and behold, a grizzly 
bear was devouring the rest of his prize within an inch 
or so of his head. Lying still, the namesake of this 
animal felt quite safe from his notice — * man lying down 
being medicine for grizzly bear but our licro felt him- 
self aggrieved, particularly as lio felt that Bruin had 


been licking his face, and that most likely his w'ar-paiiit 
was now anything hut an ornament to his physiognomy. 

To overcome a bear, too, w'as considered a very glorious 
feat* none but tlj^ose who had really killed one* being al- 
lowed to wear a collar of his claWvS. Mah-to-toh-pa had 
several already, but twenty wunild bi; an agreeable addi- 
tion to the expected scalp of Won-ga-tap. Next instant 
an arrow was sticking in the. bear’s side ; and Bruin, 
enraged at so bad a return for his forbearance, rising 
on his hind legs, presented hi.s breast to the chief as 
he advanced to the combat. Arrow after arrow" sped 
on its way, and rendered the animal furious. His quiver 
quite exhausted, Mah-to-toh-pa elosoil with the beast, 
w"cakcncd by his Avounds, and soon put an end to him. 
The skin, the claw's, and a portion of the meat, were 
taken possession of, and Mah-to-toh-pa, continuing 
on his W'ay, arrived, after seven days, witliiii sight of the 
Riawkree village. 

The -interval between mid-day and sim-doAvn w^as 
spent by Mah-to-toh-pa in a thicket within view of the 
w"igw'ams. Here he deposited his bear-skin, his how" 
anil arrows — in fact, all his arms, save tlie sjiear Avhich 
had slain his brother, and W'hicU liad led to the ilctoc- 
tiori of the author of the deed. Scarcely did the twilight 
overshadow the earth, wdien the Maudan warrior arose, 
and w"alked straight tt)W"ards the village. It Avas the; hour 
at wdiich most of the braves returned from the cliasc, pre- 
paratory to eating their evcniiij^ meal. Mah-to-toh-pa 
had taken the precaution of painting liimself as much 
like a Jticcarec as possible, and in this manner, with 
steady mien and unfaltering gait, he mingled outside 
the tents Avith the throng of his mortal enemies, and 
entered the village in their company. To learn tlie 
position of Won-ga-tap’s wigwam, to idle round it during 
the long evening, and calmly to demean himself w hile in 
tliis perilous crisis, became to the c.uiining Four Bears a 
matter of coinjiarative case ; and wdien darkness com- 
pletely shrouded all, he stealthily concealed liimself in 
a narrow gap between two tents, screened from sight by 
skins of newly-killed beasts thrown across poles to be 
cleaned in the morning. W^ith bis knife Malj-to-toh-pa i 
cut a hole in the buffalo hide sufficiently large to enable ! 
him to see all that passed wdthin, and llion, his teeth i 
clenched, liis eyes fixed upon tlie narrow" ai)erturo, liis | 
ears sensitively alive to eA"ery .sonftd, lie sat awaiting the 
eagerly-desired opportunity for glutting his vengeance. 

IVithin the tent sat two children, wliile a w'omari, still 
young and comely, was standing by the fire prt paring 
supper. Presently the skin at the entrance of tlie Avig- 
wam was raised, and the eyes of Mah-to-toh-pa glistened, 
and lie ceased to breathe, as he recognised the form of 
Won-ga-tap. The fiimous Kiccaree warrior advanced to 
the little fire, laid aside his lance, and seating himself 
without a word, intimated his readiness to partake of 
the evening meal. The young squaw inimediately laid 
the platter before him, placed on it j)emnjicau and mar- 
row fat, adding a howl of pudding made from the white 
apple, a delicious turnip of the prairie flavoured with 
buffalo berries, anika horn spoon of Indian manufacture. 
This done, the humble creature retreated from her 
master’s side, and at a respectful distance stood await- 
ing his ffixthw pleasure. Won-ga-tap, after glancing 
hastily at the door, repaid her attentions Avith a digni- 
fied smile of approbation^ which site returned by a look 
of unbounded love and devotion, and then occupied her- 
self, unconscious of the fierce retribiitory vengeance at 
hand, in placing the children in their accustomed posi- 
tion for the night. The w'arrior’s meal concluded, his 
wif§ followed his qxamplc, w bile he, loading his pipe with 
kinnec-kinnec, or red Avillow bark and tobacco, fla- 
voured with a shaving of castor, prepared to smoke. 
Mah-to-toh-pa, it might be supposed, was moved at the 
sight of so much happiness and contentment. Not at all; j 
his ideas flew back to the day when such scenes were in j 
the wigwam of his favourite brotherj whose scalp now 
hung before his eyes on the spear of the Kiccaree, and 
Four Bears vowed vengeance in his heart. Raising his 
head from the contemplation of a scene on which he 
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dwelt witli an interest almost deraoniacal, Mali-to-toli^jia 
listened to the sounds which were gnidually decreasing 
witiiin the camp. The voice of children was long since 
hushed; the warriors had all separated, and betaken 
themselves each to his lodge; the women were waiting 
on their lords ; and if a step or a whispered conference 
was heard, it v;as that of some Indian maiden whom a 
lover was wooing under cover of the night. Presently 
even these sounds ceased, and the growd of the hungry 
dogs over a bone was all that could be distinguished. 
Mah-to-toh-pa then looked in upon the domestic scene 
within. The squaw had lain dowm on the luxurious pile 
of skins and furs which served herself and husband for 
a bed, and Wou-ga-tap w^as taking his last wliiff at the 
almost empty pipe : when, in fine, it gave forth no more 
smoke, the warrior turned and sought his couch. 

Up rose Mah-to-toli -pa on the instant, at first with the 
stealthy motiop of a snake ; and then, knowing well the 
universality of the custom which aliow^s a hungry man 
to enter any wigwam at any hour, lie stciiped coiifideiitly 
across the threshold. The fire was nearly extinct but 
it sent forth a glimmer sufficient to cuabie the ]\Iandan 
to reach the pot <jontiiining the cooked meat, when he 
deliberately made up for the bad fare whic!h he had sub- 
mitted to during liis journey. Kot a motion w jjs made 
by the lliccaree, though his squaw' wlns])en*(l, in tones 
which caught the car of Mali-to-toli-pa, ‘ ^^'llo is that 
man eating in the wigwam of Wun-ga-tap r’ j 

*My brother is hungry no doubt,’ was the reply of 
the warrior. 

His meal ended. Four Bears took up the pouch, and 
filling the bowl, deliberately drew loTig whitl's from his 
enemy’s pipe, calculating all the time as to tlio best 
mode of eftecting liis purpose. The darkne.ss was so 
great, as to render it impossible for Mah-to-toh-pa to 
distinguish any object in the wigwom ; and luisides, his 
back was towards his intended victim. Leaning back, 
as if to catch a iimment’s rest, the ^landan app(;ared to 
stir the embers accideutaily with his toes, by which 
mancEUvre he succeeded in gaining a look at VV''on-ga- 
tap, whose dark piercing eye he saw' was fixed curiously 
upon him.* 

‘ Is the man gone?’ inquired the wife. 

‘No; my brother is tired, and smokes.* The bulMo 
meat was very hard ; he wan' .> to rest.’ 

The squaw appeared not to relish tlie insinuation 
against her cooker^', for she pouted visibly; and Woii- 
ga-tap, turning to chide her good-humouredly, received 
the fatal spear through his back. * Won-ga-tap goes to 
the happy Jiunting-ground wdiere lie sent the brother 
of Mali-to-toh-pa,’ whisjicred the Mandaii warrior, wdiile 
quietly taking the .scalp of his victim. The poor squa w, 
who loved her liusband tenderly, lay speeeliless with 
terror, affording time to Mah-to-toli-pa, who had caused 
the fire to blaze up, to take possession of botli lances, 
the scalp of his brother, and that of the unfortunate 
Riccaree, who died at the first blow'. At length, just 
as Mah-to-toh-pa was bounding through the door- 
way, she recovered her voice, and screamed ■with all 
the power of her lungs. The Manflan warrior turned 
upon her a look of scorn, and was about to plunge 
amid the mass of lodges, aad endeavour to gain the 
outside of the camp, wlien his eye erfught sight of 
one of the ornamental feathers of the spear hanging 
from the wound of liis enemy. This being esteemed 
as ‘ medicine,’ Mali - to - toh - pa, despite the danger of 
delay, rushed hack and secured it. The wife, infu- 
riated at the sight of her dead husband, vainly strove to 
clutch the murderer, who, grasping his knife and the 
trophies of his victory, rushed forth into the village, how 
alive with w'urriors terrified and startled at the fearful 
cries. To thread the crowd as if in search of the cause 
of the uprotvr, was to Mali-to-toh-pa an easy matter; but, 
ere he had gained the thicket, the sound of his own name, 
re-echoed by a hundred voices, caused him to hurry on 
at double speed. Catching one of the hox>pled horses 
■which grazed round the village, awaiting the pleasure of 
thetf s^asters, he leapt upon it with his .prizeS) and 


plunged lieadlong over the prairie, followed by RiccarccK, i j 
who bad imitated his example. Luckily, Mah-to-toh-pa | 
had selected a sturdy mustang, and as, without wliip or ! 
spur, saddle or bridle, he hurried it over the plain, he 
experienced an excitement known only to those who, i 
in the execution of some similar deed, have been snr- | 
prised, and are running for their lives. Aw'ay dashed i 
the Mandaii, his bow bent ready for use, his spears ' 
lashed together, his arms all ready for the conflict. 
None, however, ensued. The night was tempestuous 
and dark, thunder rolled across the sky, and the Ric- 
carecs lost all trace of their hated foe. But as long 
as his beast could hold* out, Mah-to-toh-pa sped on 
his TV'ay; and, after three days’ hard riding, during 
w'hich time Ije allowed little re.st to liimself or his i 
steed, he arrived amid the deafening applause of his 
people at the ni)pcr ISIandim village. Great were tlic 
rejoicings .of that memorable day; dances were im- 
mediately' begun, and carried on until a late liour: a 
feast was declared, and Mah-tt)-toh-pa "ft’as ever after 
held in high honour amid his ]>eox}le. Many were his ; 
warlike deeds, hut none more celebrated than his eur- i 
prise of the Iliccarcc.* j 


TKEATME.\T OF THE rOOR IN SCOTLAND, i 
Tin: parish of Currie is about six miles from the heauti- I 
fnl capital of Scotland — the scat of as enlightened and i 
refined a group of people as can be found on earth. ' 
It is a district containing many resider^t gentry or lieri- : j 
tors, who are not in general remarkable, for displaying 
any less than the usual bcnevoleru'c of their^cla.ss to- 
■wards the jioor. Yet in tins pasish two lielpless indi- 
viduals have been allowed for many years to live in a 
manner of wliich, after statements ami counter-state- ^ 
incnts, the following appears to be an exact nccoiint. ! [ 
A woman known by the name of Bell — tliat is, Isa- ; 
bella — and -who is deprived of reason, occupies a wooden ! j 
shed, resting against ii garden wall ; n receptacle of slight ' 
materials, five feet long by four and a half broad, per- i i 
vious to the elements at every seam, .and liaving no ;j 
door to fill uj) the entrance except a bunch of rags wlii(*h I ' 
can i)c susi>cnded for that juirpose. Her Ijcdding is a , ' 
bundle of straw, and her food is contributed according | 
to the good-will of her immediate neigliboiirs; for she is 
too old and feeble to beg. Tlris woman came to the ' 
place twenty years ago, willi the appearance of having i 
escaped from a luu.atic asylum. She ■w’as then possessed 
of some accomplishments (music and needlework), indi- 
cating an origin and education al)ove the common rank. 
Having a horror for stone Avails, she took up her quar- i 
ters in an open shed. .Then she obtained an old hogs- : i 
head, Avhich she was permitted to occui>y till it rotted 
about her. She was afterwards furnished with her pre- i 
sent dwelling, where the neighbours usually contribute ; , 
a few shillings at the beginning of each winter, to obtain i : 
for her a rug and a few clothes. The guardians of the i | 
funds for the poor of the parish have never paid the ji 
least attention to this unfortunate creature, or disbursed j I 
one farthing in her behalf. j 

About a mile from the habitation of Bell, at the farm- ' j 
house of l;ilavelrig, within an open shed, there is an erec- j 
tion consisting of two or three pieces of wood placed in ; 
a slanting position against a wall, and overlaid with a | 
quantity of sitaw. It is quite open to the north, and 
hardly approachable for filth; it is also too short for the. 
extended body of a human being. Yet there, witli a small 
log for a pillow, and a few clothes supplied by the parish 
authorities, lives anotlier fatuous woman, known by the 

* The author hoe here done little more than give, in his own 
words, a celebrated record of the extraordinary Indian tribe of the 
Mandane. Those who seek more information concerning this 
strange iwople, should eonsnlt tliat enthusiastic and faithful histo- 
rian of the North Amerioan aborigines, Mr Catlin. 
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name of Jenny. When she lies in this loathsome den, 
too wretched to be the habitation of a pig, she is obliged 
to arrange herself like a cat, with her head and feet 
nearly together. Her food is supplied by tlie sfwnta- 
neous contributions of the neighbours. This poor wo- 
man, unlike tlie other, is occusionally violent in her 
conduct. 

How, it will be asked, is it to be accounted for, that, 
in a land where the charities of life are as rife as in any 
other, two cases shonld exist for a series of years of 
such gr(jss indilferencc to tlie calls of humanity ? The 
answer is — a dogma does it all. The Scottish people 
are so unfortunate as to he ftndcr the influence of a be- 
lief, that stated and systematic; relief for the distresses of 
poverty is a pure evil — an evil in some degree unavoid- 
able, but wliicli should ever, by all available means, he 
kept down at the lowest possible amount. The land- 
holders favour this view, as one tending tg save them 
from a certain branch of taxation; and the poor them- 
selves have scareely an idea that their case, though felt 
to be hard, is one calling for improvement. Accord- 
ingly, tlie parish authorities of Currie think themselves 
quite justified in allowing two persoius to live in their 
Inmiids in the manner which has been described, being 
satisfied that it always does barm to bold forth instances 
of destitution relieved by public arrangements. Not a 
mail amongst them hiit would give from his own pocket 
enough to succour Bell and Jenny from tlie jiains of 
hunger, supposing tlie cases to be Viroiight immediately 
under Ida atteption ; but to give to them from a stated 
fund a stated weekly support — that is a procedure so 
pn‘gnant, hdMdnks, with fatal conscMiuonces to the moral 
cliaraethr of the luimbler classes of the comm unity, that 
it only can be admifted under the most stringent com- 
pulsion. 

. It lias indeed been staled on tlie part of the {larish 
autlioriries, that the two wretched women prefer their 
slieds to houses, and that placing them in asylums would 
drive lliem frantic, or destroy them. A surgeon has 
actually given Ids testimony to this effect, adding in the 
case of Bell, that the tveatnient she receives ‘ seems as 
kind and humane as the circumstances will permit’ — a 
nevrspaper reporter informing n.s, on the other hand, 
that when he went to her den, ho found * her sitting 
sliivcring wdth cold, and covered with wet rags — rags 
literally soaked with the rain v Ideh Iiad fallen in torrents 
during the preceding night, and had come in through 
tlie numerous chinks in her wrefehed dwelling.’ Her 
straw, it must be admitted, is changed once a week. 
The attempts of these authorities to exculpate them- 
selves only make their case the worse; for who ever 
heard of the freaks of fatuous persons being considered, 
when it was necessary to take measures for humanely 
disposing of them ? At this rate, an orphan might be 
allowed to w'ander aliout like a wild anitiiul, unclothed, 
unfed, uneducated, merel^^ because she preferred freed^mi 
to being reared in a workhouse. The rt*al cause of the 
women being allowed their own will is, that it coincided 
with what was best for the interest of the parish funds. 
In the kirk-sessions who manage these funds, the ruling 
policy is, how shall we battle oil' claimants for relief, or 
escape the ne(;essity of sending paupers to lunatic asy- 
lums? Tlieyhave an instinctive horror for all such in- 
stitutions, as only causes of expense. It is no wonder 
at all that they siiould have consulted the tastes of Bell 
and Jenny as to lodgings. It is unlucky, lywever, for 
them, to have added to the infamy reflected upon them 
from this detail of facts, by setting forth an excuse so 
wonderfully childish and transparent. 

The present work has the largest circulation of any 
in the empire. It is read not only in Scotland, but 
extensively in England, and partially also in Ireland 
and the colonies. Wo rejoice in the power we thus 
possess of proclaiming the disgraceful effects of the 
doctrines generally entertained in our country respect- 
ing the stated support of the poor — doctrines founded in 
false Opinion, but supported by selfishness, and attended 
by such unheard-of inhumanity, as should have produced 


their correction long ago. It was once said that Scots- 
men loved their country better than truth. IVe at 
least do not. We willingly expose the land of our nati- 
vity to all the infamy which such uliaivs as the above — 
orfiy too cJiarjy;toristi(; of ber ortlinary procedure — de- 
mand at the hands of all righteous judges in otlier 
countries.* 


OTMEN T Al. BAR ADISES. 

The Arahiaii writers recognise four different places as 
possessing such au amount of niitural beauties as to 
qualify them to be distinguished us torrestrial paradi-ses. 
The first on the list is the Gliutab, or ])l;iin of Damas- 
cus, a spot admitted on all hands to jxisscss many 
charms of a high order. The Einpcnn; Julian called 
Damascus ‘ t.h(' City of Jupiter,’ and ‘the Eye of the 

t st;’ and says, in liis letter to ISerapioii. that it ex- 
led all otliers, among other things, in the mildness 
of its climate, the exeellenec of its fountains, the rnulti- 
tudo of its streams, and the fertility of its soil. So 
charming is tlie sight, say the Mussulmans, that the 
proifiict Mohammed, when he viewed the plain from the 
ladglits of Salahiyah (abode of Sal:llni-d-din, our Sala- 
diii), was so deliglited with the jirospcct, that lie for- 
bore <*oming into it, lest he should forget the objects of 
his mission, and make it his paradise. 

This magnificent effect, familiar now to so many, 
and derived from tlie verdure of the foliage, which 
varies from the deepest sliade to tlie slightest tint of 
green, contrasting with tlie bright sun and cloudless 
sky that illuminate the scenery of an eastern world, 
and which diffuse throughout the landscape a charm 
unknown in countries w here a. dense and liazy atmo- 
sphere ])r(;vail8, will not bear the tost of close examina- 
lion. Tlie veil of enchantment is withdraw'n the mo- 
ment we advance upon the plain itself. IMie arid and 
dusty pathway is lionnded hy erumhling walls of sun- 
dried bricks, which the outline of a ruinous kbshk, or 
the straggling branches of a tree, only now’ and then 
overtoxh In the open spaces, the dila])idated stump of 
a date-tree affords the traveller hut a scanty shade; 
and lie must fight for a place by the side of au occa- 
sional foiiiitftin, overshadowed hy the wide-spreading 
plane, with many a thirsty camel, and Arabs soiled 
with the sands of the desert. 

Let him enter, and ho w ill perceive neither arrange- 
ment nor keeping. An Oriental garden is always in a 
state of nature, except where a little cultivation of 
melons or cucumbers is going on. The most beautiful 
gardens in Damascus and Shiraz are wdiat we wmiild 
call orchards in this country. Above, the apricot and 
the plum invite the eye ; and the dark-green of the 
kliarub or loinist-tree, and of the mulberry, are plea- 
santly relieved by the pale-leafod pretty fiowcriiig pis- 
tachio, and the silvery tinge of tlie olive. Here and 
there the vine climbs some branchy tree; but it is sel- 
dom trained by art, or led in festixnis over shad}’' 
trellises. There arc a few spots rendered more pic- 
turesque than otl'hrs by a dense growth of fig-trees and 
pomegranates, and rosc-lnishes also abound about the 
gardens ; but the nine hundred kinds known to florists 
in these eoilntries are here limited to two or three 
species. Beneath, the soil is for Jhe most part dry, un- 
productive, and trodden down, and undistinguishable 


♦ The poor-law of Scotland, dated no fur back as 1579, requires 
p.arislics to provide needful sustentatiou for tftjir poor, and com- 
mits the management to the discretion of kirk-sessions, with only 
aright of appeal to the Court of Session. Let the English render 
imagine a pauper of Cumbtn-land or Cornwall, who had no re- 
source, if denied by the parish m.'vua 4 ;ors, besides the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ! evertheless, by the instrumentality of a benevo- 
lent solicitor of Edinburgh, tw’o apjicals have been brought before 
the Court of Session. A poor widow with seven ohildren, who had 
been allowed 3s. 6d., and two women of between eighty and ninety, 
who had been allowed Is. lid. each weekly, have hud decisions in 
their favoui-, ordering larger allowances. The widow has in conse- 
quence obtained arrears making ui> the iwst allowances to 58., and 
is in future, besides 3s. fid., to have 308. annually for house-rent. 
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from tJuj pfith, which is neither graveled nor ejged. 
Nature does more in tlie East tlian the indolence of art, 
and tlie wild bostiuets of flowering cistus and gaudy 
oleiuider by the side of the purling broolj—jind the fee- 
quent continuous growth of myrtle and juniper replac- 
ing the heaths of our own land — and still more the 
splendid spring carpeting of anemones and ranuncu- 
luses — far surpass anything which the gardens of the 
great cities present us with. The most arid portions of 
the desert are adorned at certain seasons by flowering 
plants, among which the pink starwort, the rose-flowered 
onion, and beautiful species of chrysantesema, everlast- 
ing, bell-flower, poppies, and gentians, render them- 
selves conspicuoUvS ; and at the hottest season of the 
I year, the eapQr plant and the bright blossoms of the 
fennel flower (^Niydla Damascena) still diversify the 
surface. 

The next terr'estrijil paradise is the Soghd. or garden 
i of Saniarcand, concerning which wc unfortunately pos- 
sess no details. 

The third is the Sha’b Buvan or Slia’-abi-Buvrin, the 
‘entrance defile’ of Fj^rsistan. Buvan is a word used 
here by Oriental license, for its meaning is the pole 
whicdi BUpi)orts the curtain serving as a door to the 
Arab tent, and hence it is used metaphorically in the 
sense of ‘ entrance.* This is a plain situated at no great 
I distance from the celebrated Jvaroh Sefid, or ‘white 
! castle,* in Faro, which long resisted the victorious 
progrtiss of Tirnoiir (Tairiuir) the Tartar. It is ap- 
proached by thickets of box, which athwd shelter to 
wild boars, francolin, and the turaj, a kind of heath 
■ fowl larger than the red grouse, and black, wdth wdiite 
' spots. The valley or plain itself is covered with nar- 
, cissuses, w hich, at tlie season of flowxTing, spread like a 
wdiite carjjet over the field for the space of many miles, 

! and aflfect the senses most agreeably with their perfume. 

1 The Baron de Bode l\ad tlie good fortune to pass through 
I this prairie at the flowering season. ‘ All our party,’ 

' lie relates (Journal of Jtoyiil Geograidiical Society, vol. 

I xiii. p. 79), ‘pushed into tliis rich parterre up to their 
horses’ girtlus, to enjoy tlie fragrance as much as pos- 
I sible. For my part, 1 felt at first some scruple in thus 
I treading down these beautiful and delicate*productions 
I of nature ; but I ended by doin^ as otlicrs did — so easy 
I is it to yield to a sedilctive examiiie.* Tliis valley is 
I interspersed with fields wliich produce cotton, rice, 

I barley, and wlieat ; hut wherever the ground is left 
I fallow^ the narcissus resumes its empire, and seems to 
! have fixed on the Sha’b Buvan as its favourite place of 
i abode. This plain of narcissuses, tlie reader will think, 
is a very simple idea of a paradise. It is so, indeed, and 
is the more truly Oriental from that very simplicity. 

The fourth of tlie Arabian jiaradises is the Nahrti-1- 
Ahjillah, or rather the island which is betwxicn the 
canal called Nahru-l-Abiillah, that called Mo’kal, and 
! the Slia’b-el-’Arah, or united rivers of the Euphrates 
! and Tigris, and not far from the ancient port of Basrah, 

! commonly called Bassora. This is a forest of date palm- 
I trees, having an undergrowth chiefly of li([uoricc plants, 

! and fringed on the banks of the canals by the beautiful 
! foliage and yellow blossoms of the acacia, and the dark- 
! green narcissus w'ith elongated spikelets. ‘ 

There have not been wanting travellers to detract 
from tlie claim of the date-palm io scenic effect. Some 
have even gone so far as to say that the eye is pained 
by the sight of so many sharp -pointed leaves — tliat it 
amounts to ocukr impalement! — (Rev. Mr Formby’s 
Visit to the East, p. 111.) But it can, without affecta- 
tion on the wTiter’s part, be averred — after long fany- 
liarity witli the scenery of palm forests — that not only 
is there nothing wearisome in such scenery, but that, 
R grows daily in beauty upon the eye. 

The naked uprigiit stems of tlie palm rise out of the 
plain li ke tall coin vans, and adorn the river-side like an 
interminable peristyle, wdiile the gracefully pendant 
fronds above form a verdant canopy of great beauty* 
In the gloom of clouds and rain, as w^ell as in the broad 
glare of an intertropical sun, the ijalra-trce is an equally 


inviting object. It o&ers shelter in the one, and the 
most agreeable shade in the other. The sun setting in 
a cloudless sky over the green sea of waving leaflets, is 
one of the most glorious visions of the East ; and wdicn 
stem, frond, and leaf, are alike still as sculptured things, 
and their outline is brought out in sombre distinctness 
by the clear moonlight, there is a feeling of enchant- 
ment in the endless extent of these great natural 
temples, and their mysterious shady vistas, which never 
fails to awaken the deepest sensibilities of the heart. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Orientals should 
have made a paradise of their most magnificent palm 
forests — those on the banks of the river Euphrates — 
and which constitute at once the most noble, the mijst 
graceful, and the most eharacteristie of all its sylvan 
scenerj^ ; while by their abundant produce, they furnish 
an almost inexhaustible supply of food to thousands of 
human beings, aniong wdioin forgetfulness of or ingra- 
titude towards, the Giver of all good is a most rare feel- | 
ing. 

The I’ersiaii w’riters discard from their list of terres- 
trial paradises the iialm forests of the Euphrates, but 
admit tlie yilain of Damascus, the entraiuve defih?. of 
Farsistau, and tlie garden of Samarcand, adding at tlie 
same time to this already extensive list two more 
paradises — the glade of Miishan-rud at Harnadun, and 
on tlie authority of the Noz-lietn-l-Kolu)), the vale of 
Kliosraii Shah, or of King Chosrves, near 'rabriz. 
With regard to the first, we posse.ss no detailed de- 
scriptions. Thc:! jJain of Ilaniadan is known to be ele- 
vated, well watered, and waioded, and the^tenijicraturc 
moderate, never rising uliove 80 degrees in th« shade 
during the hottest period of tlie yeav ; hut if its gardens 
reseinbld those of IJvuiniyah and Sliiraz, whicli tlie 
writer has visited, and which there is every probability 
they do, they must difier verj?^ little from the descrip- 
tion already given of the gardens of Damascus. 

The fourth and last of the terrestrial paradises re- 
cognised by every nation of Eastern MohammedaMs, 
is the glade or valley called that of Khosrau tShah, in 
thc liills of Heheud, and wdiicli ojicns upon the great 
plain of Tabriz, wdiere the latter strelehes doAvn to tlie 
w’ide (’xpanse of the lake of Uvumiyah. It is a glade of 
considerable extent, and i)resents to view, as far as tlu:! ^ 
eye can reach ny) among the hills, one mass of groves 
and gardens. ‘It is,’ says Golonel Itawlinsoii (Journal 
of Royal Geographical Socrietj^ vol. x. j). 2), ‘one of tlie 
many happy spots along the skirts of tlie tSehend which ; 
enjoy at all seasons a most delightful climate, and owes 
its flTtility to the streams of this most beneficent of : 
mountains.’ 

We now' leave it to the reader, after the brief descrii)- | ■ 
tions w'hicli w'e have been enabled to give of the cliief i | 
of the Oriental paradises on earth, to consider W'hether | ! 
they realise the pictures of scenic and sylvan beauty j 
which might have been antitupated from the glowing 
language of their poets, or the more sober works of ! 
their geograyJiers — premising that such deseriyitions i 
should he taken in accordance with the position of the | 
yjcople wlio write them, and the limited means which | 
they have of acquiring more extensive information. 

The knowledge tliat in our own country idrnost every 
mile of territory jiresents something to equal in many, 
points of view any one of the paradises of the East, 
ought not to be made the ground for detracting Iroin 
the Eastern’s zealous warmth in favour of his own 
fatherland, hut should rather be a just cause for being 
contented and grateful for what has been vouchsafed to 
us in the country we dwell in. Not to confound igno- 
rance with error, the former is sometimes, as St Pierre 
has pointed out in his ‘Studies of [Nature,* a source of 
inexhaustible delight to man. It would be almost a pity 
to witlidraw the veil of ignorance which attaches tlie 
Esquimaux contentedly to his land of snow and ice ; 
and it is more creditable to sympathise with the inno- 
cent and amiable feelings which can make a paradise of 
a little verdure on a sun-burnt plain, of a field of nar- 
cissuses, or of a forest of palm-trees, than to sneer at 
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tliem because tliey do not come up to that standard 
of perfection which our BUi)erior intelligence would 
exact. 


TWO TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 

* fie that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.’ 

‘ Be pitiful— bo courteous,’ 

Any one in the slightest degree conversant with either 
of the great English universities, must he aware of the 
two grand divisions of tlici# youthful population into 
reading men and rowing men — not AoaZ-rowing (for that 
is a characteristic applying to both), but <iiligent, devot- 
ed students, and idle, mischief-loving, belligerent lads, 
wliosc feuds with the townsfolks, and other perpetual 
pranks, keep the invidious office of proctor from degene- 
rating into a sinecure. 

There is, however (and llie class, for the honour of 
England, is a nunuTOUs one), between these extremes of 
»tiidy and idleness a sort of juste milieu^ in a host of 
noble fellows, avIio, while devoting a fair portion of 
their time to tlie purposes of their residence at the uni- 
versity, are yet foremr)st in the maiil}^ exercises of tlie 
plac^e ; and deservedly popular with their companions, 
without forfeiting the good oxunion of the seniors of 
their college. Among these, few ever stood higher with 
both than my cousin Arthur Ikinn, av hose character was 
a hap|)y and rare compound of si>irit and st(‘adiness, of 
finnness Mdierc' principle* was conc(*rried, and facility and 
sweetness of tt:mpt;r in trifles. None; ‘ sported oak more 
dctcrmi.^cdly during the hours appropriated to study; or 
turned out, when tliiftic were over, to more thorough en- 
joyment of whatever sport was ‘toward;’ i)ulling his oar 
in a boat-race Avitli tlie same h(?arty good will and ac- 
knowledged superiority as stamped him a ‘first-class 
man’ in another and liiglicr field. Then he was not 
only singularly handsome (an advantage not unaxipre- 
ciated even among men), but carried on his beaming 
inl;i;Uigcnt countenance one of nature's most A^eracious 
letters of recoin me ndatioii, vdiich OAved to the ffiithful 
rellection of the fine mind within that fascination which, 
ill man or woman, even when less genuine, always in- 
sures suiiremacy. But Arthur’s smile Avas sincerity 
itself, and his courtesy that of the heart, else I should 
scarce have deemed Avorth recording for his oavu honour, 
and the hencfit of others, an instance in which, by for- 
bearance and urbanity, ho disarmed hostility, and gained 
a valuable friend. 

A keenly contested rowing-match had occupied, dur- 
ing the greater iiart of the day, a set of young men, of 
Avhorn Arthur amis })reveiited, by a special academical 
exercise, from making one; but, anxious to learn the re- 
sult, lie had strolled down at tlic hour of their expected 
arrival towards the river. P’inding the boats, contrary 
to his calculations, already come in, and the rowers dis- 
jiersed, he also turned towards his rooms, as it was get- 
ting late and dark, and he had yet to put the finishing 
touch to the essay for which the day’s amusement had 
been sacrificed. He Avas threading somewhat rapidly, 
in the fast waning twilight, the rather intricate lanes 
whicli formed the short cut to his college, when the 
sound of footsteps behind him, keeping pace, though 
with apparent effort, with his own, gave liim the dis- 
agreeable impression of being dogged ; and to ascertain 
the fact, he suddenly stood still, to give^the person 
behind an opportunity of jiassing on. He, too, however, 
stojiped short until my cousin again moved, when the 
unknown resumed his undesired attendance. 

Arthur, who would at any time rather balk imper- 
tinence than be under tlie necessity of resenting it, and 
whom the headache consequent on a day oi intense 
study had made particularly desirous of quiet and 
privacy in his evening stroll, sought to shake off the 
intruder by diving into a side alley, leading, though 
more circuitously, to his chamliers. But here, again, 

* That is, locked his door. 


his purpose was so decidedly frustrated by a similar 
move on the part of his ‘ double,’ that there was nothing 
for it but to bring the matter to a point ’by turning 
roujid to confront his persevering shadow, I have said 
that my cousin, though warm, Avas by nature courteous ; 
and on seeing in his folloA\'er— instead of a saucy youth 
of his own standing, or a rude fellow of twice his years, 
either of Avhom, if bemt on insult, it would have been his 
first impulse to knock down— a venerable looking aged 
man, trembling under the apparently mingled inlhiencc 
of recent terror and strong excitement, his feelings of 
' annoyance found a milder vent in simply siiying, ‘ If, as 
1 1 am led to believe, sir, you intentionaliy dog my steps, 
it must be under the error — which this lamp will afford 
you tlie opportunity to rectify — of mistaking me for 
some one else.’ The old gentleman, for saich his dress 
an^ aspect bespoke him, gazed as steadfastly as his agi- 
, fil^qn would permit on liis calm opponent; and then, to 
Arthur’s great surprise, and no small indignation, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Xo ! there is no mistake — 1 am on flu; l ight 
■ track ; and you are the rude unmanly fclloAV who could 
first hustle, and then push into the river, a defenceless 
old man.’ * 

It Avas in vain that Arthur — whom close insyicetiou 
enabled to pereeivc that the poor old man, in addition 
I to other causes of tremor and agitation, Avas shivering 
with AA'ct — disdaimed, in the most earnest and soltimn 
inanner, all jiarticipation in an unmanly outrage, of 
which lie not only iirofosscd luRiself, hut referred to all 
. who knew him, to iironoiince him incaiiable. In vain 
: did he, though Avrithing under the imjmtation, pa- 
tiently detail, for his irritable accuser’s satisfaction, the 
nature, nay, the very subject of college exercise wdiich 
had caused his day’s seclusion, and the alibi it enabled 
him to establish on the authority of at least a dozcin 
witnesses. The old man, smarting under cruel insult 
and injury from a collegian of similar height and ap- 
Xiearance, jArecludcd by increasing emotion from listen- 
ing to reason, or forming a dispassionate judgment, 
remained as uiipersuadable UkS ever, and (jontinued to 
laA’ish on my cousin a series of epithets and threats, 
under which his naturally quick temperament had a 
good deal to do to remain passive. 

But age, and suffering age especially, had in his 
eyes a sacred privilege ; and seeing in his unreasonable 
threatened iiroseciitor only a very ill-used, and to all 
appearance, if suffered to remain much longer in the 
! night air, seriously indisposed elderly gcuitlernan, lie put 
I a period to their colloquy by saying, firmly hut gently, 
j and suiting the action to the AA'ord by passing his arm 
I under that of the exliausted and AA-cll-nigh sinking old 
i man — ‘We A\dll defer, sir, till another day — when rny card 
i here will give you ample opportunity for making your- 
self acquainted Avith niy character — all discussion of the 
probabilities of my connexion Avith the dastardly indig- 
nities under which you are suffering. In the meantime, 
unconvinced as I see you still are of my innocence, 
you must allow me to discharge the duty, and enjoy 
the satisfaction, of* seeing you safely home. I were all 
you take me for, nay, less than a man, could I allow 
i you, ill as you are, to find your way alone.’ 

I The old gtfitleman gave a look, still an incredulotis 
1 though bewildered one, in my cousin’s face, grasped 
' eagerly at the card hey out to ^lim, and ere long, to 
avoid falling, exhausted by conflicting emotions, on the 
ground, w'as fain to lay hold, though less willingly, of 
the sturdy proffered arm also, supported by which he 
tottered feebly homeward. 

*To the surprise of one as yet perfectly unaware of 
the name or rank of the person he had so strangely 
encountered, the house to which tlie old man led was 
one of the handsomest in the town, the residence of 
an opulent banker and leading inhabitant of the place, 
at the threshold of which its owner stopped, return- 
ing a somewhat stiff acknowledgment for a safe con- 
duct, which he evidently ascribed to a tardy check 
of conscience, or fear of consequences, in the original 
aggressor. Regrettin|; this delusion, but sure of being 
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triunip]mntly cleared on inquiry, Arthur walked quietly By this time we iRid arrived at O’Donohue’s house, 
home, thankful for having been enabled to keep his and after greeting his good lady, I saw that he had 
temper, and to repay unmerited oblociuy by Cliristian increased the number of his rooms, and otherwise 


temper, ana to repay urn 

kindness, and the purely disinterested delerence claimed taken advantage of his new calling, hy introducing 
by age and indisposition. • • boards wherever there was the remotest possibility of 

Disinterested as it was (else it would have been worth so doing. lie had come home for dinner; and after 
nothing), virtue proved in this case its own reward, sharing the meal with him, tve set out together to visit 
Made aware, by investigation, not only of the innocence his partner. The road was a little improved since the 
of Art hur of the actual outrage which had so chafed last time 1 had seen it, and the clearing was consider- 
and endangered him, but of his peculiarly correct and ably larger. On arriving at the house, wc found Mrs 
amiable character, and high estimation with young and ^ Rol)crtson alone with her child, the young woman who 
old, what might in the banker have been simple desire to ' assisted her in her work having gone to spend tlie day 
atone f(jr unjust suspicions, was heightened into lively with her friends. The g(?od lady was much changed 
esteem for one wlio, thus traduced, had shown himself in her appearance. She was beginning to acquire quite 


not only patient, but courteous and compassionate. 


the air of a stout consequential matron, and it wanted 


Long ere the old gentleman himself had ButTiciently very little to make her a very good hostess of an inrn 
recovered tlie effects of an attack, the author of which. Her conversation, too, was now entirely on household 
already a blot pn the university, was traced out, and matters. 

expelled, his son had been made the hearer of his ‘ Mr Brown,’ said she to me, after we had been talk- 
father’s card, aec'.ompanied with warm proffers of a ing awhile, * yon are fortunate in coming at the present 


hospitality testified, during my cousin’s whole remain- 


Harry has been building me an oven beiiind 


ing college residence, by admission to many a splendid the house, and although 1 do not wish to boast, yet 1 
banquet ; at which tUe venerable host seldom failed to think I liave reached the perfection of bread -making, 
recount, as an umende, honorahlc for past errors, and an Is it not so, IMr O’Donohue?’ 

encv)uragcment to Bitnilar condm^t in the 3 mnng men ‘May 1 never taste the bread that is better!’ he 
present, ins nocturnal adventure, and tlife lasting friend- replied. * M y old woman liad to learn you the way 
ship to which it had givcni birth. , when you first came, but now slie can’t iiold a candle 

Lasting indeed ; for when, sonu! seven years after, its ' to you.’ 
youthful object returncdf from abroad to indulge in a Mrs Robertson then proceeded to give me much 
iiasty visit to liis alma inafer, almost Ids first inquiry , information on lier domestic economy,, informing me 
was after liis aged host ; and tlie tear w hich rose in his how many jiairs of stockings slic had knitted during 
e 3 ^e on hearing he w^as no more, w^as unallo.yed wdth one the past summer, and givdng mo the exairt nuniber of 
pang of remorse for having withheld from ago its meed | yards that it took to make a suit of homespuii for her 


of duty or forbearance. husband. I asked her if she did not regret the luxuries 

slio liad possessed in England. 

‘ When I Avas at home,’ said slic, ‘ I was certainly 
THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT, very eomrortahle, but my pleasure consisted merely in 

Bv thi'odoric juioavn. absence of pain. Now% however, my exertions in 

Iiouscliold affairs not only give me a pleasant feeling of 
SECOND PAUT. responsibility, but also contribute much to the happi- 

About a year after the visit I described in my last, ness of my husband ; and X am sure that Harry loves 
I made anotf ler call upon the Robertsons, having again me better as 1 am, tiiaii if I had remained a drawing- 
bad occasion to be in their neighbourhood. As I trudged room lady all my life.’ 


along tlie road on which they lived, 1 noticed scA^jral small 


l*en it began to grow dark her husband returned 


clearings and log-house^ which bad been made during the from tlie mill. He, also, had acquired a blulf hearty 
last summer, and I argued from their aiipearance the pro- appearance, and from a ]>ale sickly -look ing young man, 
sperit)^ of my friends, as a fanner Avho has paid for his Avas fast aiiproaching the hemi ideal of a young back- 
land gets on well Avheu a market begins to form around Avoodsman. In the course of the evening he gave me 
him. 1 was but a short distance from Mr O’Donohue’s an account of his progress since our last meeting, wdiicli 
location, Avhen 1 heard a shouting behind me, and on I will repeat in my own language as fiu* as I can now 
looking round, saw a timber sledge coming towards me recollect the facts. 

at full speed, having fastened on it one end of the trunk In the early part of the spring they removed into 
of a large tree, upon Avhich Avas seated no less a per- their log-house, and commenced life in the w’oods. 
sonage than the kind-hearted Irishman himself, w'hile Their residence Avith the O’Donolmes had in some 
the other end — ornamented by his two sons — dragged degree inured them to tlie privations and iiicoiiveniencc.s 
along the snow and SAvayed to and fro across the road Avhich they w'ere compelled to experience, and had 
in a manner highly alarming to a pedestrian. On sec- i taught them the necessity of energy and self-reliance ; 
ing me, O’Donohue instantly ridned up, and I seated , yet it had scarcely prepared tliem for the loneliness of 
myself beside him. After ascertainin^g the good health j their situation, aiiJ the perpetual makeshifts w hich 
of his own family^ and of his neighbours, I a.sked him they had to practise. The wagon-load of articles which 
w^hither he was going with the log. ‘ To Robertson they had brought was found to comprise, in many in- 
and O’Donohue’s saw-mill,’ said he, peeping at me from stances, precisely such conveniences as could not be 
the corner of his eyes to see what effect this announce- used at the time, although they might be turned to 
ment iiroduced. I exivessed my surprise, and inquired account as things should mend ; while those for which 
by whut means he had become jiossessed of a saw-mill, they liad hourly need were absent, and impossible to he 
‘Well,’ Ba.id he, ‘Robertson and nieself rai.scd a tidy procured. However, necessity has no law, and their 
crop last year, and as we couldn’t get cash in these stock of crockery having been almost wholly destroyed 
parts, Ave got a good offer to trade some corn away for in the journey, there was a curious perversion of use 
hardware. Noaa^ we had plenty of pots and kettles, and writh many utensils. The place of cups and saucers 
such-like, and so, says I to him, “ You’ve got a lovely Avas supplied by various articles ; while wooden bowls, 
little sthrame down there wdth a nate little fall upon it, and even saucepans, at times performed the office of 
and why shouldn’t you and me take a saw-mill out in dishes. But perhaps the most unpleasant concomitant 
corn, and knock up a mill together?” He liked the of their situation was the unvarying nature of their 
notion ; the mill was built, and we set to work the other food. Their stock of tea, coffee, and spices, had been 
day, although it isn’t often we can work in this hard very limited, and was now at the lowest ebb, and it 
weather. We had some tlioughts at first of calling it Avould be soon a matter of necessity to drink hemlock 
the “Blue Gi^ek Company’s Saw-mills,” but we changed tea, which is bitter and unpleasant enough to those 
..r.. . . unused to it, but has the recommendation, besides its 


our mihds, and’ealled it after ourselves.’ 
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great wholesomeness, of becoming* tolerable ui)on close 
acquaintance. Of milk they had but little ; for they 
possessed no cow, and O’Donohue could not always 
supply them ; while butter was a precious rarity in 
their abode. Maple-sugar, however, was in plenty, and 
cider and wJiisky were in sufficient quantities to satisfy 

I their moderate wants. But in meat tlicrc was little 

i variety, as it consisted mainly of pork in all its forms 
of bacon, ham, and pickled pork ; together with small 
quantities of smoked venison and bear-meat, and, upon 
occasions, squirrels which liad been shot by the young 
D’Honobucs. Pickerel and bass were caught by laying 
lines for them, and served to give some change to a 

! j continued diet upon salted meat. However, they con- 

ii trived to make amends for the unpleasant restriction 
;| in this kind of food by puddings, poach and apple-pics, 
i with pot-pics, so called, but which are more properly 
i meat puddings ; ,'ilso buckwheat cakes, grciirfly relished 

by the backwoodsman, although straijgcrs think them 
: ! coarse and somewhat unpalatable on first trial ; corn 
I; cakes made from Indian corn, and baked in tin vessels 
i I before the fire ; brown bread, composed of rye and 
!i Indian corn, and forming an agreeable article of food; 

I ! with wlicateJi cakes, and bread in various forms. Pota- 
i| toes were in great ]denty; and strings of dried iqqilos 
j I suspended in the loft showed no want of the material 
j j for sauce. 

I I The ground had been too hard, in consequence of the 
frost, to permit them to dig a well before coming into 

j : their house, and thus it i)e^amc necessary to bring 
1 1 water from tj»e creek, which was at the distince of 
| i about a ^junrter of a mile, 'rhis duty, in the occasional 
I; absence of Tim, fell ppon Robertson, vrbo found it very 
troublesome and not a little laborious to carry two large 
1 1 pails to and from the water-side, es])ecially as be bad 
, 1 to ('limb a steep bank in returning. Water was therefore 
1 ecMmomised, to save; her the trouble of obtaining it, ami 
]\Irs Robertson grew' less scrupulous about cleanliness of 
I i i)erso»i, dress, and house, than she liud conceived to be 
j possible. A mass of liousebold cares and labour.s, before 
unknow’n, crowded around her with magical suddenness, 

! and tasked every faculty in their fulfilment; her exer- 
tions being lightened at intervals by tiie assistance of 
, Magee O’ Donohue, who came over in spare hours to ludp 
Mrs Robertson, and jierhaps to chat a little with honest 
! Tim — a friendship having arisen Iwtween the pair, 

wdiich afterwards ripened into a warmer feeling. The 
I absence of human intercourse, except on tb(!sc occasions, 

! or when tJio families visited each otlier, and tht* solitude 
of the forest around them, had a strong effect on the 
Robertsons for some time. This feeling of strangeness 
w as increased by tlie occasional sight of a bear making 
his way across their small clearing, or an intimation of 
a nocturnal visit from the animal given by the plunging 
and kicking of their liorscs. It was not uncommon to 
I hear the howling of wolves, and once or tw'ico tl: Jr 
I lengthened yell sounded at night close to the house, 
and was continued without intermission till the morn- 
ing. 'J’hese tilings had certainly ocmirred sometimes 
while they stayed with the O'Donohues; but those 
older settlers made very light of such occurrences, and 
our frieinls soon did the same. 

However, labour was now their business, and Robert- 
son had enough of employment to make him forget, in 
1 general, that he had ever been an inhabitant of a more 
I populous and civilised country. His Irish* friend liad 
assisted to fell a number of trees sufficient to allow him 
to bring a tolerable portion of ground into cultivation ; 
but the snow^ being not yet sufficiently melted for that 
purpose, he turned his attention to the preparation of a 
pile of firewood, for the use of the forthcoming sum- 
mer, and to splitting the trunks of the fallen trees into 
rails, for the purpose of fencing in his land. He also 
obtained board-beams and shingles from the saw-mill, 
to erect a barn as soon as the ground would be soft 
enough to sink the posts which usually form the foun- 
dation of such a building. He contemplated the pur- 
chase of a cow or two, with some pigs, and a number of 


poultry; and in fancy, enjoyed the happy time when he 
should have milk, butter, and eggs to his hearths con- 
tent, fresh pork and vegetables, and on festival days 
even a fowl. 

The winter was now over; but owing to its great 
lengtli, and the suddenness of the change of the seasons 
in Canada, the backwoodsman allows himself but little 
rest till the seed is put in the ground. Robertson worked 
early and late, to keep paiu: with his brotlier farmers, 
and might at tiiis time havt; been seen guiding the 
plough in its winding course among the stumps of the 
fidlen trees, often stopping wlicn the coulter caught 
against a spreading root, and sometimes the plough 
rising out of the ground when reaching a similar ob- 
stacle. From his own nriskilluluess in farming business, 
tlie work proceeded rather slowly; for although Tim 
had some practice :v.> an agrieultural lal)ourer in the 
^0^ country,’ yet it was in employment on a farm, not 
in making one: the manrier of cultivating, and even 
the articles themselves that are grown, (liller in the 
two countries. S(mie time, also, was at first occasionally 
wasted when a deer would a])pcar on tlie skirts of the 
forest. The pair would instantly start off in pursuit 
with sportsrnan-like ardour: however, they soon per- 
e(‘.ived that even the carcass of a deer was but a poor 
compensation for a day w'asted at the most valuable 
period of the year, and the appearance of game in future 
had no more efieet than to cause a passing regret at the 
difficulty of reconciling sport vjith business. At lengtli 
every available spot was jilonglied and sown with grain, 
M'itli the reservation, however, of a potato patch, and 
ground for a kitchen garden, although the latter is not 
at all usually possessed by a settler on the coiimieriee- 
ment of Ids career. Our friend could now spare some 
time for tlie advancement of doinestic comfort, and 
acc(>rdingly set aliont; the matter witlv great energy. 
Tiiere being a considerable dish. nee between his loca- 
tion :ind the nearest town, he bad as yet been unable to 
procure window-frames and glass in tinu*, partly from 
bis own ignorance of what was noeossary, and partly 
from O’Donohue’s thoughtlessness. He now repaired 
this omission, and the boards and pieces* of strained 
sheeting, wliicb luid been insufficient substitutes, were 
thrown aside. The bouse had been damp, on account of 
tlie imperfect stoppage of crevices in the wadis and the 
floor ; but with the assistance of a carpenter who was 
fortunately passing that way w itli a small party of emi- 
grants, Ids dwelling w^as rendered air and water-tigiit, 
and several little improvements w'cre made, tliat added 
much to its general eornfort. jiVbuiit this time, too, the 
long-contemplated w'cll was dug, and the chimney ren- 
dered more safe and substantinl. 

Tlie ex]>en.se of these improvements, added to tlie 
previous outlays, reduced tlieir capital very rnudi ; and 
as tliey wished to reserve what still remained for any 
contingencies that might happen, tiieir food became 
limited in its variety, even beyond what it had before 
been. O’Donolme was but a new settler, and had not 
much more than siuTieient for his own family, yet he 
n(?ver hesitated to assiLst the Robertsons ; wdiile other 
neighbours, for such they w'ere, although living some 
dozen miles off', w'ere not appeeded to in vain when our 
friends w'ere necessitated to borrow' grain and flour. 
Still, the Robertsons liad a sufficiency of food, and their 
discomforts were easily* borne, now that the change of 
habits was become in some degree ‘natural’ to them, 
and they knew' wdiat to expect. The w'ant of society 
w;i 3 felt rather severely; and as the location was far 
from the regular lines of route, great pleasure was ex- 
cited by the chance appearance of the party of emi- 
grant already spoken of, which, besides new faces, 
brou^it news from the settled districts and England. 
The arrivid of a pedlar, too, was quite an era in their 
solitary life, and Mrs Robertson took advantage of the 
opportunity thus presented to purchase a stock of pins, 
needles, thread, and other necessary articles ; for although 
she had plenty of clothing, and cloth i*or more, yet she 
had omitted to supply herself with a sufficient quantity 
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of tlio.se other materials nectissary in making or mending I ments, he having presided at the violin the evening j 


—a very common neglect on the part of emigrants. I 
(Riippose that Tim also must have been a good customer, 
as, on the Sunday following, Magee appeared decked out 
in all the finery of a new gown, bright-coloured ribbons, 
and a necklace, which, being unhought with her parents’ 
money, pointed out Tim as the cul])rit in the indulgence 
of her feminine vanity. 

The land being now ploughed, and the grain sown, Ro- 
bertson turned his attention to making tlie fences ; pil- 
ing the rails in a zig-zag line on each other, in such a 
way that the end of CM(di rail would rest between that 
of two others, and the w’holc strengthened at the angles 
of tlie fence by other rails fixtjd in the ground. How- 
ever, as he had not time to prepare sufficient materials, 
he was obligeri to content himself with surrounding the 
cleared parts of the farm, and without dividing it 
off into fields. Being now^ relieved from the care of pro- 
viding for his expected crops, he w^as enabled to com- 
mence the erection of the barn lie had projected. His 
neighbours assisted him to raise it, w liile bo and Tim 
put on the boards and shingles, and in dividing olf the 
interior, left a space for a stable?, wliich place is gene- 
ralJy chosen in AmerK,*a from its w armth in winter. As 
he now had a barn, and ( i’Donohue’s stock of fodder 
Avas becoming low’', he purchased siiflicient hay and oats 
for his horses until his ovrn crops grew. 

I The summer passed wdi ile all were incessantly employed 
I in farm-labour, or other affiiirs conducive to their comfort, 

: and harvebt-time approached, bringing with it a further 
i amount of duties. In America, as in some parts of Kng- 
i hind, grain is generally cradled; that is to say, cut dowui 
I with a small scythe having attached to it a wicker or 
j light wooden frame, Avhi(?li catches tlu? corn before it 
I falls, and throw^s it on one side. Tliis, as may be sup- 
; posed, is laborious w^ork to one unaccustomed to it, and 
I the binding it into sheaves is even more so. The land, 

I however, yicld(*d a i>rctty good crop; and, after paying 
j ( )M)oiiohue in produce for Avhat he was indebted to liirn, 
Robertson found tliat he had an ample quantity left for 
his own use. Having still a small amount of cash on 
hand, he foi^nd that at last he was beginning to be in- 
i depend(?nt, and that as in future he would be uneiu um- 
i bered by any d<?bt, he might obtain a profit from his 
! crops. 

j It Avas about this tirftc, wiien s(?A'eral parties of emi- 
j grants liad located tlu.'mselves in the neighbourhood, 

I that O’Donohue received the offer to exchange .some 
I corn for hardw-^arc, which he had mentioned to rnc. The 
i (‘oniers were constantly passing the two clearings, 
for the jnirpose of obtaining boards and sawn timbers 
frum a mill at a considerable distance, and it appeared 
to liini to be a good idea to construct a saw-mill on Ro- 
bertson’s stream, and form a partnership with him. 
Having made the proposal to the other, who at once 
agreed to it, the exchange wnis made, and the building 
accordingly erected by tliemselves- a saw'-mill in the 
I woods being a A'ery simple aflair, and easily made by 
any person of ordinary ability. The scheme succeeded, 
for the neighbours brought logs in groat quantities, and 
the partners found the trade profitable. 1 ‘ayinent is 
made in such cases with half of the sawn wnod, and the 
owner of the mill disposes of his share at the market. 

Things were in tliis condition when 1 arrived. The 
Robertsons, although they did<, not as yet possess all 
the comforts they might wdsh, were increasing the list 
every day, and forgot the present W'ant of many little 
conveniciiices in their liopes for the future, and had 
ceased to look back with regret on their life in England. 

1 stayed rather longer than I had intended, out of com- 
pliment to Mr D’Donohue, in order to witness the mar- 
riage of hU daugliter with Tim. On that occasion 
Rierc Av^ great feasting, a general invitation to ah 
Canada being left at every tavern within fifty miles. 
Perhaps, however, the grandness of the operations may 
be understood when I state the remark of the before- 
meirdoned Yankee i)edlar to me the next morning, As 
walking along the road towards the’ old settle- 


before. , ‘Well, stranger,’ said he, ‘Ive seen m my 
time hull lots of tea-squ.alls, hreiikdowns, quiltin’ frolics, 
and pavin’ bees, but I must say I ain’t never seen 
nothin’ that could chalk up ditto alongside that conearn 
lusj; night, not by a jugful.’ ’ 

I received a letter the other day from Robertson, a ! 
fcAv extracts from which will save me the trouble of i 
recording the progress of our emigrants since my visit. i 
Tie says — ‘Magee, the other day, astonished us all by ] 
making O’Donolme a grandfather : lie has done nothing ! 
since but talk of the joyful ev(?nt, and expatisite on ’J’im | 
junior’s good temper and powers of consuming food ; ] 
and, to use his wife’s expression, he is as proud as the | 
dog which had tw’^o tails. M3’' wife and hotli my OAvn j 
children arc quite well; the former sends all sorts of i 
good wishes to 3mn. As for myself, I am in rude hoaltli, : i 
looking iTiueh more like a lilaeksmit h than a C'antah. | : 
0 ’J )onohue and I are thinking of adding a tan -yard i j 
and hark-niill to our present business, as there is abun- 1 1 
dance of hemlock in the nt?ighl)ourho(>d ; at all events, ■ | 
Ave have each determined upon having a frame-house | 
up next summer, and turning the old log-liouses into j 1 

cow^-sheds. I am sorry to hear that R has gone ,1 

home, after making such a short st.ay in the country ; j ! 
it is the same with huiulreds who Iima^' not the ('iiergy ' 
to face, or the perseverance to endure, a few tritling j 
hardships for the sake of independence in a short tiint'. j 
However, I must not sa3'^ anything about that, as 1 have j 
no doubt I should have gone home ni3’S(‘lf the first yi’ar ! 
if I had had the moans, Ihit noAv 1 Avould not exchange j 
1113' situation of a Canadian baf-kw^ooiftiinan for the 1 
highest in England. We v/ould be ghul to set* you out j 
here, and 1 am sure it Avould hty llie best tiling that i 
eoiild be done, both by yourself and liy thons.ands lilce I 
3mii, Avho have not sufficient independence of spirit, ; 
oven if there wais an opening, to go into any inisiness, j 
and wdio, from your small means, are engaged in a con- : 
stant struggle to keep up the appearance of gentility', i 
If you should resolve to emigrate to this or to any ! 
otlicr colony, keep this golden rule in your mind ; 
for inattention to this lia.s I nmy say, been tlie sole 
cause of ruin toliundreds. If a^ou have not inucli nK)ne.y, 
buA' small quantity of land, and pa^y cash for it, I 
and never, if you can possibl}" avoid it, bu}’ anything 
on credit. You do not know wdiat may occur to ])re- 
vent your being able to ])a3" at the right time ; and, hi?- 
sides, lew' men liave sufficient control over tliemselves 
to AA'ork with any feeling of jilcasure to pM3' off old debts, 
instead of being tliemselves the sole protlters hy tlieir , 
exertions. Independence is the grand difficulty, and 
yet the grand charm of baekAvood life. I do not mean 
tliat we stand alone in the desert, cut off and separate 
from the sympathie.s of our kind ; for in reality there is , 
no part of the w'orld wdiere men are more indebted to 
friendship ami good neiglibourshi[) than here, Avliere our 
nearest neighbour is in general a dozen miles ofi*. I i 
mean that we do not lean on the social system for I 
physical support. AVe have no “situations” to covet, no 
degrees of servitude as the boundaries of our ambition. 
We must achieve a living for ourselves, or perish in the ■ 
wilderness. The idle, tiie slothful, the dissipated, the 
cowardly, must fall away before the approach of winter, 
like the sear leaves of the forest; and, in short, it is ; 
only the wakeful, the hold, the temperate, and the per- 
severing, wjlio must hope to he able to maintain their I* 
ground. As for myself, my life lias been comparatively ! 
easy and fortunate. I had a little, though a very little, | 
capital, a good wife, and a kind neighbour. I was 
therefore not alone in the wmods ; I wavS not a beggar in 
the desert. And yet I cannot help feeling, with a mix- 
ture of pride and humble thankfulness, that, in the 
midst of occasional misgivings and faint-heartedness, 
there was a leaven of determination in my character 
which enabled me to triumph over them all. But do 
not, my dear friend, make the mistake of holding me up 
as an example to the delicately uurturod, the refined in 
mind, for to such the consequences in nineteen cases 
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out of twenty would be fatal. J will not, however, 
dwell on this. I trust to your own experience and 
faculty of observation. For myself, all I have to add 
is, that, with the blessing of Providence, there is a fair 
field before me. The stream of population seems to 
follow where I was the unconscious pioneer. Toyrns 
and cities will by and by rise on the banks of heretofore 
desert rivers ; my property will accpiire new value, and 
my descendants, it may be, rank among the citizens of 
a great country now in its infancy.'* 


MANAGEMENT OF SILK-WORMS. | 

At a late meeting of the Royal Agi’icnltural Society of 
England, the council and ineinberK were much gratified 
with a naiTative of .silk-worm inanageineiit l.'iid belorc them 
by Mrs Wliitlivof Newlands, near Lymington, llauiiwhire. 

'■ I h.'ivc during several years jiast eultivated tlie mulberiy^ 
(mostly used in elimales wlieia; silk is growit of the best 
tjuulity), and fed silk-worms upf)n it with great success. 1 
have had an opinion on tlie quality of the silk produced 
from them, which encourages me to hope tny example will 
Ix' followed hy others, as a. nuMUs of profit to the agricul- 
turist, and affording employ rni-nt to tlu^ industrious elasses, 

‘1 was led tf> tlie nndertaking hy hearing, in 11535, as I 
was tTuvelling i n the north of Italy, of an English gentlem.an 
“ who had douhlcMl his capital iu llirc'c years, and wlio re- 
(‘('i\’eil 10 per cent, on that laid out oji ji silk establislnnent 
near Milan;” and wonder was (!X{)ressed that the culture 
Ji:i(l not been tried in England. Agricultural produce had 
IxM'Ti ;it a low el>l> in England, and it was difiicidi to find 
))rofi table wt)rk*for the labourtn-, 1 determined to try and 
introdaee th<‘, cultivation of silk. I saw the young mul- 
Ix'iry- trees in Lon d)ardy blown a. si do l>y the forei* of tin? 
iiortii-east winds, as our for(\si-tr(?es are hen? hy soulh-w-est 
gales. At this jxTioJ a feg of thirty ihree days' duration 
ha<l ])revailed, and the ground round Milan w.as coverc'd 
with snow, and iron-bound with frost. I knew that around 
i‘']orei!ee the jugbts wctc cold, and the we.ather unec'rtain, 
even so la.it' in the spring as the 1st of .lune. .judging from 
ail this that the elimate of England was eqiudly favourabh; 
to tin; grow til of tlx' mulberry, J ord<?red from a mirsory- 
gardeii at I'uriu 100 stainlanL trees 4aud 1000 dwiirf mul- 
lx'rr;y -plants of the s(>rt called — Of the Philippine Islands 
(A/orus mnlfkavUs). This sort iirodnces much I.-irger leaves 
than the Italia-n wild wliiti? inulbeiTy, or that which in 
Ivngland is cultivated for its fruit. Its growth is nipid, .and 
it is easily jn'opagated Viy ciitt ings, wliicdi strike as readily 
as tlie willow. 

‘My |ilants did not arrivi' in Ihigland until April 1836. 
i treaied them {ie(?ording to the directions given in M. 
Burden’s T)oo];, and I did not lose one. f even gathered 
leaves from them tin* sanie year. I bought Tnilf an ounce 
of silk- woriiis’ eggs at Novi*, wliieh is said to i»roduce. the 
lust silk in Italy, and thus laid tlx* foundation of a small 
('stablishment, w hich, I hojx;, will be the me.ins of .sprca,d- 
ing the culture of raw .silk tlirongliout England, and in the 
course of years render lier iiidepend(?nt of foreign resources. 

1 have had nt) difiienlty whatever iu rearing the silk-worm. 

T |x)ssess an old loft over an unused .stable; in the former 
1 have reared the worm ; in tin; latter 1 jdaced a silk-reel. 
Altlujiigh my cocoons w ere jironouneed “ good,” and would 
hear a comparison with the sj>eciiiiens I brought from Italy 

althongli they w’cre exeirqit from the diseases which I 

understand carry oil' .at times wdiole colonies there — al- 
though I iinporteil a sillv-reel from Italy, and went t'' a 
frreat expense in having a sciejititic apparatus laid down to 
hea t the water, I found insiirnioLintable olistaeles in winding 
off tlie silk fit for the loom. I tried year after year in vain ; 
it was bright and lx?antiful to look at ; it w’as pronounced 
hy Mr Bonorardis, of the firm of Prevost .un^ Co., *24 A, 
Cateaton Street, to he of “ good qualit y, and sufficient bone 
and brightness, but the winding was without a peculiarity 
necessary for the loom.” Tins opinion encouraged me iu 
send to France for a person acquainted w'itli the process ; 
ihe result you have in tlie specimens I have sent you. The 
yellow silk is tlie growth of this year, the white that of 
cocoons kept during my many yi^ars of trial. I have seve- 
ral pounds already wound off, equally good, and the French 
girl, aged 19, and another (English) of 15, Jirc now huay at 
work winding more. All the expense I have iiicuired in 
the apparatus abovo-namod is so mucb money thrown 
away ; the wheel I have imported this year with this young 
I girl from F’rance is cheap, simple, and eflectuul ; it is also 


so easy of jiceoinpli.shmcnt, that tliree of my hoiisehokl can 
wind with facility, besides a eottager^s w'ife, wdio is em- 
ployed at sixpence a-day to attend upon the w'onns. The 
eggs can alw'.ays he retardt?d so as not to he liatehcxi helore 
the mulberry is ready to put forth sufiicient food. Jn^ 
France and Ittily tlu; h.i, telling begins .about the 1st of 
May ; I find :i month later preferable. All the hooks I 
lijive ri?a<l desi-rilx' ii temperature of 75 degrees to be essen- 
tial. I have j>rove(l, hy eiglit years’ experience, that the 
iiiHcets thrive liettcr at one mneh lower. In diiuq> or cold 
weather, I have a very Hinall Amott’s stove liglifed, which 
regulates the temperaturi? to from 65 to 70 degrees. Ven- 
tilation is more nei’essary than extreme heat.. The i?x]>en.se 
of this .stove is trilling — as indeial is everything ('onneeited 
with the 1 ‘ultivation of silk. 'JMus has lu’cii a dry season, 
and the leaves in consiajiienee fewer and smaller than 
nsii.al ; hilt the .same dillieulty h.as oecurreO in France ; and 
tlie fatlier of my little winder writes word that he was 
obliged to throw aw.ay this year ‘10,060 wemns for lack of 
food. Mine would liave snfiered ;ilso hall not my friends 
ili^lio neighlMMirhood .assisted in suyqdying me with leaves 
of the red inullierry. A seareity (»f li jives hapyxming oeea- 
sioiiallj" is no jn-oot that it cannot sueecsed. Look around at 
our fields. Where ;n<i the sjirhig crops of barley and oats ? 
Where arc tlx* turnips which ought now to make them 
gre(?ii? Cheeks from bad seasons: .Vill oeeasiou.ally hajipeu 
b) I'very^ jiroduce of the earth in all countries ; but in geix*- 
r.al, theimilberry of the Philippine Islands grows luxuriantly 
.and multiplies freely in this jiart of England, 'fhe expense 
of an establishment siudi as miix? \\'oiild bo small : that 
which 1 have ineniTcd in my unassisted eti'orts to sneei’cd, 
iiinst not be considered as ncecf^saiy by any oix? willing to 
tak(‘ adv.antage by my (!X]>erience ; anil I am so desirous 
to see the ciiitnri;Of silk bi'come general, that it will give 
me mneh iileasure to answer any inquiries you may wish 
to make, or give any information in my pow er. 1 almost 
fear 1 shall iiave tired you vvitli tliis recital ; but I knew 
not hoAv to make it sliorter, so as to be clear and convinc- 
ing. Be it remi nibered, tlxu’o was the .sanx' prejudice in 
France as imw oxi.sts in Euglaixl against tliis branch of 
! .igriculture: it was atteuiptixl to lie overcome by Henry 
IV. ; Imt what he triial to enforce hy edict, became gi.aicral 
as it hee.'une better known. All J desire is, to make ii, 
known, that otlx?rs may try in otlicvr jiarts of Fkigland. 

P.S.— The worms of this year vert* reared jiartly from 
eggs saved by myself last year, and partly ft;om insects I 
inireliased from Signor Anegoni, 16 tMiiivch Street, Soho.’ 


X'lXTUK AN1> y Vt K. 

Virtue is not a inu.shroorn that springeth np of itsidf in 
one night, when we are asleej), or regard it not ; Imt a 
delicate plant, that gioweth slowly and tenderly, needing , 
niiicli pains to cultivate it, much care to guard it, niueh j 
time to mature it. Neither is vice a spirit that will bo :| 
eoniured away' with a cljarm, slain by a single blow, j 
d(vsp;i.telied by one stab. Who, then, will be so fooli.sh asi ; 
(o le.ave the eradicating of vice, arul the i>lanting in of I 
virtue into its place, to a, few years or wtx’ks Vet he 
who jirocrastiuates his repentanee and aiueixlinmit, grossly 
does 80 ; witli liia eyes open, he abridges the '|N['li|{B..alJoitcd 
for the longest and" most imjiortaiit work he has to per- 
form : he is a fool. — JJarnnr. . 

REKTNC; NOT AT, WAYS 

A destructive proioctile, invented hy ( ’aptaitSf 
ner, and often jmldiVly alluded to of late, ha^ given Hso 
much di.sf'ussion liy Heientitic jiersons w ho take an intoj(mpp5; 
in the matter. This discussion has elicited some curiO®i 
facts resjiecting the dc(?eit wliicli^the atmosphere, or me- 
dium through whicli we see, practises upon our vision. 

‘ Perh.ips,’ says the writiT of a- letter in the Times news- <■ 
paper, * some of your readi'rs are not .aw’aro that W'o do 
not see through the atmosphere (as through a, vacuum) 
in a direct or straight line, but that of a curve, regulated 
hv distance, by refraction, and by density of tho atmo- 
splicre. Place a gun-harrol in a vice, so that it cannot bo 
moved, remove the breech [in other words, tnm the barrel 
into a tube open at fjoth ends], and place an object a mile 
off, so that you can look through the barrel and sec that 
object, you wdll find that object constantly changed in 
position ; sometimes not to be seen at all, from its being 
visually moved on one side; and at another part of the day 
it will be* seen in another position, solely by tho changes 
and density of tlie atmosphere.' ' I 
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l>ROSCKIl»TION OF THE HIGHLAND GAllB. 

I'liis picturesque aud primitive costume may now he said 
to liMve become fashionable ever since it was worn by one 
of our late monarchs ; it is, however, seldom worn in the 
Higlilaiids, except on grand gala days, ^t is curious to 
glance back to the time when this dress and everything 
connected with it w'as interdicted by act of iiarbamtmt, 
under severe j>ains and i)enaUieH. As tlie act is but little 
known, even by many who now asHUtne the garb, I w ill 
quote it as a curiosity. An act (20 Geo. II. c. 3,9) w^ns 
passed ‘for the more eflectually disarmmg the Iligh- 
land(?rs in Scotland, and for tlu; more eftoctually securing 
the peace of tlio llighhinds, and ft)r rt?straining the use of 
tho Iligliland dress,’ &c. Vritli reference to the latter, it 
was enacted, that ‘ from and after the Ist day of August 
1747, any person, whether man or boy, w ithin Scotland 
(excepting oittcero and soldiers in bis majesty's service), 
who should, oh any pretence whatsoever, wear or put on 
the clotiios commonly called the Highland clothes, namely, 
the plaid, philibeg, trews, shoiilih^r-belts, or any pjirt of 
the Highland garb, or sho^ild use for greatcoats or upper 
coats, tartans, or party- coloured idaid, or stud’, should be 
imprisoned without bail for six months, and on being con- 
victed for' a second offence, should l>e li aide to he trans- 
ported to any of liis^ majc'sty’s plantations abroad lV)r 
seven years.’ The term for discontinuing the tlress was 
extended by a suh.scquent act to the Ist of August in tlic 
following year. This obnoxious ;'.ct, unworthy of a fret* 
government, was repealed iu 1782. 'I'lie many little (hivices 
the Highlanders adopted to retain ‘ the Garb of Old (iaiir 
are calenlated to excite ? smlje in those of the present 
day. Instead of tlu; prolubitt d tartan kilt, some w'orc 
pieces of a blue, green, or red lliin cloth, or camlet, 
wrapped round the waist, and hanging d(»wii to the knees 
like tho fmhhtij. The tight brecfdnis witc particularly 
obnoxious. I'hese, v hen oii journeys, they often suiqxmded 
over their shoulders upon sticks ; others, citJier more wary 
or less suhlnissivc, sowed mp tlie centre of the kilt w-ith a 
few stitches between the thighs, which gave it something 
of the fortn of the trousers worn hy Dutch skippers. At 
.‘irst these evasions of the act were visited with great 
severity ; hut at length the oIHchts of the law seem to 
have acquiesced iu the construction put by tlie Higli- 
landor.s iqjon. tho prohibition in the act. This ajipears 
from tho triiJ of a man named i\l‘Ali)in, from Bread;ilbane, 
who w’as acipiitied on his proving that the kilt had been 
stitohed uj) in the middle. 8ucli wutc tlio amusing evii- 
sions of this extremely absurd a/ :. 

WASHING fs THE MAURITH'S. 

'.riic .stony bed of the river {(n'raud /divimi) above? the 
bridge prescMifed a, clujcrful siglifc. Here nearly .-ill tljo 
clotiu’s worn in Port Louis are washed. l'’or about a quar- 
ter of a mile the river varies from om? huiidrod tc) three 
j hundred y;irds in width. Tin's s])ac(5 was covered with 
clolhc;s spread out in the «uu, and with men and women 
of swarthy or cl>on skins standing in tho water washing. 
They soak the clothea, ruh them with soap or goats’ thing, 
beat them U]X)n flat portions of the rock with a flat piece 
t>f wood having a sliorfc handle, Avork ilieui haekward and 
forw'ard in the w’ater, e.vposi; tlu ni to the sun, and occa- 
sionally tlu’OAV welter over them when sju’cad out. By 
these means they make thiun very white, but dcsti-oj them 
HO fast, that our clothes wutc nearly as much Avom during a 
stay of about three inontlis in the Alauritifis, as during one of 
six years in the Australian coIonit?s. — liarkhomcs Mauritius. 

LILLIPUTIAN VOLUMES. 

Sir John Tobin purchased for tlie sum of "one hundred 
and five pounds a small mis.sal, called The Hours of Mari/ 
of Hnrtjtiruiy. The vohniic is veny little more than four 
inches in height, by three or four only in wddth, yet it is 
full of rich and striking specimens of tlic .graphic and orna- 
mental art of tho time. The Nomim Tcsiammituni Greevum^ 
inibUshcd in 1628, at Sedan, in France, is the smallest 
G«jek Testament ever printed ; this exceedingly beautlfu] 
volume measuring only three inches and a quarter ni 
length, and une inch Hcvcn-eighths in breadth. Copies of 
varying IVom one guinea to five, 
m his Literary Hemmiscences (vol. ii. p. 943), 
say^ ho j^ssesses cn ‘ Ai/nus Dei^ which seems to have 
beeai pniited for, as well as dedicated to, Prince Henry, 
gadr «>n nf James I. It measures only one inch and 
t^reiN^liths in height, an inch in widtli, and lialf an Ineh 
. to tWetoera. IU author U Joliu Weaver j aud it cow&U 
; flf Ml aMdgod hfe of our Saviour in English metro, having 


only a c;oiiplct on each* page, printed prose- wise. The title 
is, An Dei. Printed hy N. O. for John Smethwickc, 

IGIO.” Tiicn follows, “ To Prince Henry, your humble ser- 
vant, .lo. Weever.”’ A modern work called the English 
Bijou Almanac is not of greater dimensions than the 
thumb-nail of a largo hand. 

CHEAl* PUBLICATIONS IN NAPLES. 

The literature of the whole of Italy li.as long been 
stvangli'd by political disunion. Each of the various go- 
vernments under which it has from time to time existed, 
has deemed it necessary to cxcnrisc a rigid censorship over 
the press, lest the disst'mination of public opinion should 
unsettle existing institution?!. The kingdom of N:i])lcs is 
not cxcnqit from this system ; and to it is added a very 
high duty on iVircign hooks, so that the ])eoplc arc denied 
that iiifonnation from abroad which they are unable to 
oVitaiii at home. So strict is tlu; su])crvisioii of foreign 
w'ork.s, that a corresi>ondt;nt to the Athemeum dcclaies 
that a Neapolitan bookseller told liini tluit oven such in- 
nocuous books as the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,' and Madame 
Cottin's cx<inisite talc of ‘ Eli/.abetli, or tlie Exiles of Si- 
beria,’ are prohibited. It is, however, not a little <*xtra- 
ordinary, that, despite those stringent regul.ntions, periodi- 
cal literature flonrislies in Naples. In ItlJW there were 
tliirty puldications issued in the whole kingdom, and at 
the jU'CHimt twa'iity-eighi come out in the capital alone 
— we cannot add ‘ regularly,’ for tlieir appearaniu; is fre- 
quently snspcMuieil hy the e^^p^ieio^ls eeriHors. The editors 
ar<; oecasionally afraid to issue them through the hook- 
si'tlers, and eaiise them to be deposited wit.li their sub- 
scribers with JiH niucli IV.'ir and trembling .'is if they were 
eontrahand goods. bVoni the sonree abbve <iaote(I, wo 
derive tho following partieulars concerning, the periodical 
pre.ss of Naples. Tin; intervals of ])ul>lication v^jry from 
tw'o months to a week ; and it is wiu thy of remark, that 
the govcniment is liberal enough to allow’’ them to pass 
free tlirough the po.st. 'I'hc most t'xpensive i.s ‘ II Pro- 
_ gresso,’ which contains 150 pages, and sells for five earliiii, 
(al)ont four shillingH and fonrpem <'). 'I'lie * Polioraina. Pit- 
toresea’ is published w’oekly at tlu; price id* five grani, or 
tw'opence-farLliing, and iivulertakes ‘to ditliise usi’fhl know- 
ledge amongst all classes, and to render reading in families 
agreeable.’ It lias mneli nu'rit, .'ind has been in existence 
during eight years. ‘ II Diritto’ is cliiefly devoted to jiiris- 
prnd(;nee, has lived two years, and sells .'it thirty grani, or 
om; shilling and three- half) lenee. Tlie title of ‘ l.a Scienza 
e la i t;de’ (science; and religion) suflieiently indlcalea its 
main purpose, which is to show' how Hci(;nce and ndigion 
— that is, the Rornaii tJatliolic religion — illustrate and 
supjMirt one another. It is sold at two earlini. Amongst 
the cheapest of the Neapolitan iniblieatioiis is ‘11 Lucifero,’ 
which has been in existence seven yeai*H, and sells for four 
grani, or twopence. Its contents ajipcar to be not very 
dissimilar to those of onr own journal, hut on a far more 
limited scale, 'riiere is one, however, elieaper even tl»:in 
‘ II Lucifero,’ called the ‘Galleria Ijctteraria,’ in which 110 
pagi;« are given for two earlini, or out; shilling and nine- 
pence. It is wTittiai partly in' French aud partly in Italian, 
and contains some tolerable lit]ioj.n'aphod view's. In coru- 
mencing a iicav volume for this year, an intention is an- 
nounced of reproducing w'orks of estahli.shed reputation, 
w'liatever bo Ihoir huigth. ‘ In this manner,’ says tlio 
editor, ‘ wo shall give to the public many w orks of value 

S iiblishcd in Italy, but out of the kingdom of tlio Two 
ieilies, as well .as tho works of distinguished writers of 
any nation.’ Besides such reprints, it gives a great variety, 
as well as quantity of matter, as may be inferred from tho 
size of the wmrk. This ‘ Literary Gallery ’ lias been in 
existence three years. These are samples of the twenty- 
eight periodicals published at Naples. Their existenco 
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Neapolitan provinces scarcely one in every hundred and 
fifty persons was able to read. 
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THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 

I 

I If psychologists were to erect the results of their in- 
I quiries into a seiem^e, and classify mankind according 
to their mental, as naturalists have arranged them under 

I their organic peculiarities, circumstantial people would 
be placed under the genua ‘ bore.’ They are greater 
consumers of time and patience than any of the species 
into which that very extensive genus may be divided. 
I am at this moment slowly recovering from the ellects 

: of a visit of one of these narrators of very minute and 

I I unnecessary particulars. He eamc to tell me that his 
!i eldest daughter li ad unexpectedly departed for Taris; a 
I piece of infornfation which, in the first place, it was not 

1 1 highly eSsential for ^me to know, and wdiicli, in the 
I : second, might have hecu coinrnunicated in six or eight 
i I w'ords. But so prompt a mode of compromising the 
information with me >vas by no means to his taste, 

I j He entered my study with an air that seemed 

i j ‘ Big w ith tho fute of armies and of kings.’ 

' He had evidently been walking very fast — like a man 
I i to w^hom it was of great consequence to get an imi)or- 

I taut piece of information off his mind as soon as pos- 

I sible. His first words were, * My dear P , what 

I I do you think ?’ ‘ I could not sa 5 ^’ * AVell, then. I’ll tell 
I you. Yesterday morning, my wife and I were seated 
! at breakfast alone (for Maria had not come dowui, 
j having been up late at Mrs Farmer’s ball the night 
; before) ; I was just breaking the shell of my second egg, 

I while Mrs Fraser was remarking, that if Maria did not 

make haste, her tea would get cold — w hen tliere came a 
j double knock at tho door, and in bounced Hoppertoii. 
i “ Wlio would have thought of seeing you at this time of 
the morning?” said I. “Who, indeed?” he replied, 

I laughing ; “ but I did not come to see you, Fraser. On 
I no, I came to see your wife !” And as he gave Mrs 
Fraser one of his funny winks, we both laughed. Well, j 
I looked at Mrs Fraser, and Mrs Fraser looked at me, 

I as much as to sny, “ I wonder what Hoppertoii wants ?” 
■He did not keep us long in suspense ; for after my wife 
had asked him if he had taken breakfast, and he had 
replied, “ Oh yes, hours ago !” (you know he is a very 
• early riser), he unfolded the object of his visit. “ The fact 
is,*’ he began, “my wife and daughter are off* to Paris.” 
“ To Paris?” exclaimed both myself and my wife at the 
same instant “ Yes,” repeated Hoppertoii, “ to Paris ; 
•and my Mary Anne swears — ^at least not exactly that” 
— (you know what a funny fellow he is) — “ but she de- 
clares that she will not go, unless your Maria can ac- 
company them. Now, the question is, Mrs Fraser, can 
y ou spare her ?” You’ll hardly believe me, Peppercorn, 
when I tell you that my wife was so much astonished 
at the proposition, that, having the cream-jug in her 
hand at the time, she let it tail, and spilt the contents 

JTT.— rr-^.TTrr- r: 
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over the heartli-rug — a new one — only .sent home from 
Pantechnicon three (kiys before. ■ It might have 
becii'worse though, for, odd enough, the jug — a glass 
one — never broke.’ 

‘ But about your daughter?’ I said, to bring him hack 
to the subject. , 

‘Well, when Mrs Fraser liad recovered her fright, 
and rung for the maid to wipe up the mess on the 
hearth-rug, she said it was so very startling a propo- 
sition, that reall}" she did not know what to nay, and 
for her part she would leave it to me to decide.’ 

‘And,’ I interposed, hoping to cut my tormentor 
shorl, ‘3"ou consented?’ 

‘ Wait, and you shall hoar. My wife gave me a look, 
M'hicli, I knew perfectly well, meant, “ / sliould like the 
girl to go.” But Hopperton thought she was in doubt, 
and determined to persuade us. “You see,” said he, 
“ sucli another oiiportunity may not occur, and it will 
quite i)ut the finish to your daughter’s education ; for 
no girl is thought much of now-a-days who has not 
been to Paris. Then she will have the opportunity of 
learning tlie Polka with my Mar^' Anne, who is to take 
lessons from a Bohemian nobleman — the f)nly person, 
I am told, that teaches the properly authenticated steps 
and figures.” This seemed to strike my wife with great 
force, and while she wiis debatiug the matter with me, 
down came Maria herself!’ 

‘ And the end of it was, I suppose, that Hopperton’s 
arguments prevailed ? ’ I said, touching up the capital 
.1) of a Dear Sir with which 1 had begun a letter, hop- 
ing, by this little indication, to show that I was in a 
huiTj’ to finish the epistle. I might, however, have 
just as well endeavoured to stop a steam-engine with 
a hair. 

‘ Wait, wait,’ he went on ; ‘ the best of it is to come. 
Maria blushed, stammered, and looked imploringly at 
us. Mrs Fraser could not resist. Hopperton told me 
the whole thing would not cost us above twenty pounds 
(by the by, I shail not be surprised if I have not five, 
or perhaps ten more to pay), and, after a little more per- 
suasion, we consented. Poor Maria ! she did not eat a bit 
of breakfast, and as they would have to start at five o’clock 
this morning (quick wqrk, you "see), she went off to 
begin packing.’ This, 1 fondly hoped, would end the 
tale ; but not so. Fraser insisted on describing every 
preparation that was made for the journey, even to the 
articles of dress Miss Fraser had purohasedi and the 
prices paid for them — the exact hour at which the 
family was called up on the eventful morning, what 
they had for breakfast, and how long they took to eat 
it—how much the hackney poachoew who conveyed 
tho 3 ^oung lady and, her trunks to the steam wharf en- 
deavoured to overcharge— r what Mrs and Mias Hop- 
I)erton said when they met On the deck of the vessel — 
how much the two younger ladies cried, on parting with 
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their respective papas — and every occurrence down to 
the starting of the boat. When, to my great relief, 
Fraser went away, I found, on consulting my watch, 
tliat he had despoiled me of the best two hours of my 
day. Some time after, on comparing flotes with one 
or two mutual acquaintances, I discovered that they 
were losers by Fraser of the same qmintity of valuable 
time on the same day by his tedious minuteness in tell- 
ing the same story. 

Fraser is only one of a species divided into many 
varieties, all of wliom are so peculiarly obnoxious to 
my own habits, feelings, and (I am tempted to add) 
to my temper, that though I avoid them, when I can, 
with uncommon promptitude, yet I have many oppor- 
tunities of studying their peculiarities. A few of these 
it may be amusing, perliaps useful, to point out. 

There is one 'rule to which I invariably adhere in 
reference to circiunstantial ix^ople, which is — never 
to contradict a circumstantial i^erson, or question by 
the least hint the truth of Ills manifold statements; 
for that is sure to bring down a torrent of trifles in 
supposed corroboration of what he has been saying. If, 
for instance, you doubt the correctness of one of thi.s 
class when he says he did sometliing not very credible 
— such as having walked five or six miles in an hour 
—hie will try to convince you by declaring upon his 
honour it is true, for lie met his friend Robson before 
he started, who remarked that he was sure it vroidd 
rain, and advised mo, as V was going so far, to take an 
umbrella. ‘ Why, 1 overtook the Rumble coach, and 
my brother’s wife’s cousin was on the outside, and even 
Ac called out, What was my luirry ? Besides, when 
! 1 got to my destination, the people I went to see had 
I but just dined, and remarked how warm I looked, 

’ insisting upon my taking a glass of soda-w^ater, with 
j a dash of pale sherry in it, just to take aw'ay the chill 
Nay, upon my word I have not exaggerated — I did the 
I whole distance within the hour — not a minute over.’ 

Whereupon you are expected to have bec>n convinced, 
i although all these ‘ corroborations ’ have as much to do 
j with the matter as the man in tlie moon. 

I It must not, however, be inferred that the circum- 
j stantial arc at all addicted to untruth ; on the contrary, 
it is their rigid adliercnce to the * whole trutli’ which — 
crowding their statements with masses of petty occur- 
rences, and consequently rendering them too confused 
i to be clearly comprehended — causes their narratives to 
appear to be far from ‘nothing but the truth.’ By ex- 
pending their breath in running after unimportant facts, 
tliey lose their gTa.sp of the main ones. Their extreme 
scrupulousness in this respect often keeps their auditor a 
long while on the threshold of a story liefore they enter 
upon it in earnest. This generally arises on a point of 
i time ; thus — ‘ Last Thursday — but, let me remember, 
wasn’t it Wednesday? No, it could not have been 
Wednesday, for 1 went out of town that day. It must 
have been Friday ; and yet 1 don’t know either : on 
Friday I had my hair cut, and it was not then, I am cer- 
tain. No, it was Thursday,’ Thei\ in all probability, 
the story begins ; but when it is to end, is another ques- 
tion, for a narrative commenced after this fashion is 
certain to be an unusually long one. 

Very circumstantial persons keep journals, in which 
they note down with scrupulous fidelity the daily occur- 
retuicfi of the most monotonous and uneventful lives. 
I ^ knew an old gentleman who had been engaged from 
his youth in the Bank of England, where lie made his 
appearance every morning exactly at ten o’clock for fifty 
years. During that period he lived at Beckham, in 
the suburbs of London. Yet he journalised with* as 
much industry as if his life had ^en as eventful as 
that of Jltos Caesar, or as full of hair-breadth ’scapes 
^ ^'^^'^V’^hsen’s. For lack, however, of great 

chronicled small. That old gentleman hoast- 
c()uld tell — by a minute’s reference to his 
diaries— where he had dined, and what. he 
i for mnner, on any one day during^the last naif 

* circumstantiality concerning the ^tty 


events of his long esi\stence were minuted with such 
fidelity, that although he could gi ve very little informa- 
tion about the battle of Trafalgar, the Restoration of 
the Bourbons — about Napoleon, Nelson, or Wellington 
— yet he could tell you with perfect exactitude how 
many times he had been troubled with the toothache 
in a half a century, when guineas were worth twenty- 
seven shillings a-piece, and when the first omnibus was 
started from Feckham to the Bank, with the price of 
the fares, and the name of the driver. His mind was 
as full of those minutiae as his voluminous diaries, of 
which his conversation wj^s but a tedious repetition. 
Though an excellent and worthy old gentleman in 
other respects, liis circumstantial garrulity was fur 
from amusing. 

Another instance of this passion for scriptural circum- 
stantiality occurs in our own family. My late worthy 
Aunt Bridget journalised with so much copiousness, 
that T really believe more than lialf her time was em- 
ployed in chronicling the events of the other half. 
Indeed, unless she had hit upon a plan of shortening 
her memoranda, I am confident that so great a jiropor- 
tion of lier days would have been swallowed up by her 
commonplace-book, that she would have had no time 
left to act — to make, in other words, materials for libr 
entries. This plan consisted in writing the initial letter 
only of the principal words — a system of short-hand 
M'hich had a very curious effect on some of her 
closely-filled pages. I once happened to take a peep 
into this bulky manuscript, and foiimi the following 
startling memorandum : — ‘ Ripe burst, nn^ W flowed all 
over the TI, putting out the K lire, at which D’s and F’s 
were being cooked. This piut us alj out sadly, lor F was 
coming at 5 to D(ine). However, although this caused 
our D to be half an hour after the T, yet we got over it 
very well* I remember that day perfectly. I have good 
reason ; for during the whole of my stay 1 was entertained 
with an account of this disaster; the quantity of watev 
(estimated in pailfuls) which overflowed the house ; the 
name of the poulterer who sold the ducks, and of the ; 
green-grocer from vdiom my aunt bought the peas ; the j 
exact time at -wliich the pipe burst, witl) the precise | 
minute vdien the smoke-ja(;k 8toi>pt*d, and the kitiihcn | 
fire went out : not one circumstance which did, might, i 
could, should, or ought to have happened, was abated ; ! 
and although I dined that day with my Aunt Bridget | 
to transact some important fiimily business, yet I was i 
obliged to leave it undone. 8he could do notiiing hut 1 1 
talk of her domestic flood. Peace be with her! Let ii 
me chronicle the last event of her life, M'hich was the ! | 
making of her will — next to her diaries, her greatest ] ; 
literary undertaking. It occupied her a month’s inces- | 
sant dictation to a very expert clerk of mine, and filled j : 
two quires of foolscap. She left me about three hun- 
dred i)ounds, the bulk of which was in small bank 
notes, their numbers and dates carefully noted in her 
will The rest was in guineas, each of which was 
described by the date of its coinage. To some of her 
legatees, the cost of copies of probate was greater than 
the value of her bequests ; so infinitesimal was her 
method of describing them. 

Speaking of the law naturally reminds one of tlie 
extreme circumstantiality of that profession. The 
wordiness of tlie most trifiipg transaction when re- 
corded ‘ at law,’ is perfectly Wearying to the intellect, 
though peihaps necessary to insure correctness. Should, 
for example, Mr Jones quarrel with Mr Smith, and 
inflict summary punishment by the slightest tap with 
a stick, and the case be brought into court, the ag- 
gressor is accused iti the indictment something after* 
the following fashion : — That he, the said John Jones, 
did, on the twenty-ninth day of February last past (to 
wit, the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four),. in a puhU6 thoroughfkre, to wit, the Strand, 
in the city of Westminster, in the county of Middle- 
sex, wilfully, knowingly, with evil intent, and malice 
aforethought, beat, strike, assault, and otherwise mal- 
treat the aforesaid Thomas Smith with a fcertain blunt 

— — 
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weapon, stick, rattan, or switch,* to wit, a sugar-cane 
three feet one inch in length, and one quarter of an 
inch in diameter of thickness, for the purpose, intent, 
and determination of inflicting on the aforesaid Tlionias 
Smith some grievous bodily harm, and disturbing the 
peace of lier majesty’s realm, contrary to the sta'tute 
in that case made and provided.’ 

Neither is circumstantiality confined to the law. Wo 
sometimes find the professors of medicine indulging in 
it to a very trying extent, in order, one is occasionally led 
to suspect, to make the most of their technical knowledge. 
This is very often the case vjien such evidence of their 
acquirements is likely to be made public — as when a sur- 
I geoii is called upon to give his testimony at an English 
I coroner’s inquest or in a court of law. On one occasion, 

' when a friend had, by falling, made a rather, deep cut 
I under his knee, the country i)ractitioner wlio attended 
j him described the accident to me in — as neai*as I can re- 
I collect — the following words. ‘ The case is tins, sir — a 
j severe contusion and puncture has been made at tbo top 
I of the tibia by some liard and blunt substance — probably 
I a flint stone — the consequence of .wbicli is, a wound 
j about an inch long, and (say) a quarter of an inch broad, 

( and of a depth sufllcient not only to lay open the 
Ij cuticle and epidermis, but to sever a portion of the 
1 tendon-patella, remove a small section of the perios- 
I teuni, and contuse the bone. Inflammation has super- 

I veiled, in consequence of the entrance into the cavity of 

I I certain minute particles (probably gravel) ; which, kcep- 
i I ing up a consta»t and active irritation, are calculated to 
; j retard recover^’, till removed by means of poultices.’ 

I ! Here 1 (Icsired my verbose informant to stoj), my time 
1 1 not permitting me t(^ listen to the rest of the diagnosis. 

j I From tlie specimens of circumstantiality which 1 have 
li produced, it will be found a most tiine-Avasting fault, 

! ; and one eons(;qucntly to be avoided. The great art in 
1 1 making statements regarding facts is to seize their main 
i features, without detailing tlie petty events branching 
I j from or clinging to them, as have nothing to do with 

I the circumstauce-in-chief which the narrator is anxious 

I I to detail 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

Wr. have always been inclined to regard attempts to 
improve the spelling und sigu-represeiitatiou of the 
English language as visionary, partly because so many 
very miserable failures have been made in this line, and 
partly because there appeared so little reason to ex- 
pect that any improved system would ever lie so gene- 
rally adopted as to become of practical utility. Our 
I views, we candidly confess, have been much changed 
! since wo lately became acquainted with the system of 
phonography invented by Mr Pitman of Bath. Tb’s 
system is now in the course of being explained to popular 
audiences throughout the country by lecturers commis- 
sioned by the inventor, and, having had our attention 
! attracted to it, by the visit of Messrs Woodward and 
j Walker to Edinburgh, we have enabled ourselves to 
j speak with a little confidence of its merits, by going 
I through a course of lessons, in which we have mastered 
its principal features. We shall endeavour to give our 
’ readers some general knowledge of it, certain |hat, if we 
fail in making the subject interesting, it must be our 
own blame, as the lectures of our preceptor in the art 
were universally felt to be that and something more, 
'namely, entertaining, « 

The evil which phonography primarily proposes to 
reform, is the imperfection of our alphabet as a means of 
representing the sounds of out language. There are 
about thirty-eight Sounds in the English tongue, and 
only twenty-six letters with \^hich to express them, two 
of these (eg) having two diferent sounds to represent, 
while q represents a sound which can also be repre- 
sented by k. The representation of sounds by signs 
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began in the infancy of mankind, and was very inade- 
quately efiected by tlie aljdiabetvS which they invented. 
The forms of the letters of these alphabets were deter- 
mined by chance and caprice, and were far from being 
so simple as tllfcy might liave been. The consequences 
are, that the words of all written languages are set down 
or spelt in an arbitrary manner, and tliat tlie writing 
of these languages is invariably a tedious process. Tliere 
is confessedly no principle in the spelling of English 
words. The letter a, lor instance, has four sounds, as 
in psalm, mat, mate, fall. Tlie other vowels have 
several sounds each ; and several combinations of letters, 
of frequent use, liave difierent souiuis in different words ; 
thus, oiKjh has the various pronunciations exfiressed in 
thought, tlioiigb, tlirongh, plougli, eougii, rough, hough, 
hiccough. By way of an illustration of tlie uncertainty 
of the sounds of words in the English huignage, we may 
■y^row, from a late yirivately ])rinted jiamphlet, a line 
fdrnimg a gentleman’s name', wlncli may well defy cor- 
rect pronunciation in all but those who have heard it 
sounded — 

sill OKAIIT PRIESE GROIJOU, BAKOXET, OF THOVii. 

Ea in Geart may be pronounced four Avays, as in Great, 
Hmt, Hmrt, A^rth, and the G eitlicr as in yet or yem. 
Therefore the Christian name? Geart may he any one 
of tlie eight words, Giert, Gyrt, Gart, Gcrt, Djtert, 
Djyrt, Djart, Djert. lo in I’riese may be pronounced 
four ways, as in the words Fr/cnd, Gr/evo, S/cve, Cvied ; 
and tlie .sv; may sound sharji, as in Gec.v^;, or flat, as in 
(’’heei.e. rvicse may therefore he one of the eight wortls 
Pres, Preoce, Priss, I’rys, Prez, Preeze, I’riz, J’rize. 
Ough in ( I rough may be* pronounced in any one of the 
eigiifc ways above cnuinerateai ; so our baronet’s patro- 
nymic may be Gran, Gro, Groo, or Gron — Grof, Gruf, 
Groli, or Grup. Ove in Thove nuiy bo pronounced 
three W’ays, as in rove, prove, and love ; and Th may 
be either liaril, as in 77iorpe, or soft, as in 77<ee, or 
as T, as in ’77/on i as. Tbttrefore, Tiiove is susceptible, 
of nine interpretations of sound. The sum is this, 
the name of the baronet may be Sir G^nqT (or Gyrt, 
Gart, Gert, Djiert, Djyrh Djavt, or Djert) Prks (or 
Preeee, Priss, Prys, I’rez, JTeeze, Friz, or Prize), G uait 
( or Gro, Groo, Grou, Grof, Gruf, Grob, or Grup), of 
Thove, Thoove, orThiiv. Suppose eacli of the varieties 
of Grough is liable to have any one of the varieties of 
J’ricsc to precede it, there will be sixty-four possible 
varieties of proniinciLition for ITicse Grough, two syl- 
lables of the name. Each of these variidies may lie ! 
preceded by any one of the eight I)os^sih!e varieties of 
pronunciation for the name Geart, making 512 varieties 
for Geart Priesc Grough. Taking Thove at nine varie- 
ties, though it seems to have more, and considering that 
ea(!h of tlie preceding variations of the name may be 
followed by one of these peculiar w a}’s of iironouncing 
the appellative of the estate, w^e sliall see that the full 
designation of this Englisli gentleman (a real person, we 
believe) may be pronounced no less tluui 4608 different 
ways. Moreover, •it so liappens that tlie people of Sir 
Geart’s neighbourhood pronounce the vowels in Grough 
as in the w'ord co/c, so that, after all, not one of these 
4608 xironunciations is the right one ! 

This, it may be said, is an extreme case ; and certainly 
it is 80 ; but the langiiag^;i is nevettlieless full of anoma- 
lies of the same kind, insomuch that, on a careful inveis- 
tigation of 50,000 words, it is ascertained that only about 
fifty, or one in a thousand, are pronounced as might be 
e*xpected from the sjielling. The followiiig illustration 
is a less striking one than the above, yet Buffleient to. 
show how far our orthography is from being a guide to 
pronunciation. To show the incbngrUities, each rhym- 
ing w ord in the Second line is spelt in the same way as 
the first. 

’Twas a fine ivintor’s day, their breakfast was done, 

And the boys were diiqwMJd to enjoy some gtivxl/ontf. 

iSlam observed, * 'Tifl but just half-past eiffbt. 

And there's more time for i)lay than when breakfast is kiijht ; 

And so I'll agree, that, as cold is the morning, 

■We’ll keep ourselves wiirgi at the gome of stag warning. 
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I'm stag !' With his hand in his waistcoat he’s off ; 

And his playmates arc dodging him round the pump irq/T. 

Sam's active ; but still thoir alertness is such, 

Jt was not very soon that e’en one ho could fuc/f. 

The captive’s nssailed by jokes, bufl’ets, and laughter, 

By a host of blithe boys quickly follovsdng aifxjhkr ; ' 

But joined hand in hand, their forces are <loubIe, 

Nor for jolcos nor for bufFetings care they a htnihle. 

I All's activity now, for high is the sport ; 
j Keinforceinents arrive from the shed and shed cort. 

\ More are caught, and their places they straightway assign 
At the middle or end of the lengthening ///pi 
To break it some push with botli shoulder and thigh. 

But so firm is the hold that vainly they trii}h> 

Oh, ’tis broken at last ? now soamijer the whole, 

To escape their pursuers, and get to the pole. 

I A ll are caught now, but one, of the juvenile hosts, 
i And he, a proud hero, vain-gtoriously hosts! 

\ But, hark ! the clock strikes, and then, by tho rules, 

I They must quickly collect for their several schitlrs; 
i Wo’il leave them.Mvvhlle at their books and thoir sums, 

{ And join them again wlien the afternoon cums. 

I 

It need scarcely be remarked what a difficulty our im- 
perfect representation of sounds introduces into the study 
of our langi^ge, btith for children and strangers. A 
child, who is told thatio v e is luv, necessarily of course 
presumes that o has the pow«;;r of the vowel sound in luv, 
and, oil coming to pronounce p r o v e, supposes himself 
right when lie says pruv ; whereas it is proove. And 
so on with all the other 49,950 misrepresented words of 
th<? language, each of ivhich requires m special effiirt of 
memory regarding itself,!; before the student can be con- 
sidered as perfect in orthoepy ; the acquisition of ortho- 
graphy, or correct spoiling, being a (converse difficulty 
of not less magnitude. How rnucfi of the time, labour, 
and mental energy of an infant is thus absorbed merely 
in getting over the difficmlties imposed by a bad system 
lianded down from antiquity ! 

It is obvious that, by having a sign for each of the 
thirty-eight radical sounds, and spelling the words with 
these in all instances according to the sound, the litera- 
ture of our speech wouhl he of infinitely easier acipiisi- 
tion, because wo should tlien be guid(;;d by a few simple 
and invariable prineiples, instead of being required to 
fix’ tViousaricts of eccentricities in our memory. To fur- 
nish such an extended alphabet, has been often atterupted, 
but never successfully, in our opinion, until now, when j 
the tiisk has been undertaker by a man apparently of | 
much ingenuity, guided by an enlightened vitnv of natu- j 
ral principles, Mr ritman’s sy.stcm has also the advan- j 
tfige of furnishing a sliort-hand of an unusually easy 
kind. 

In pursuit of simplification, this gentleman classes the 
mute and semivocal consonants in coujdes, w Inch are 
nmrely lighter or graver variations of one sound — p, b ; 
t, d ; ell, j ; k, g ; f, v; th as in think ; and th as in them ; 
s, z ; sh, zli ; and he thus obtains tlie advantage of express- 
ing these respectively by lighter and heavier strokes, 
conformably to the nature of their sound. The signs 
adopted for the mutes are geometric forms of the simplest 
kind, and determined by an analogy to tho inodes of 

their pronunciation. The figure \ J^ expresses them 

in union, being all the available radii of the upper half of 
a circle. The stroke or radius to the right is adopted to 
r(?present p (in its ligliter form) and b (hi its lieavier 
form), because the pijonunciatiori of tliese takes plai!e 
nearest to the front of the vodUl organs. 'J"he upright 
stroke represents t and d, because these are sounded 
from a xioint next farther back in the mouth. Tlie 
stroke leaning to the right represents ch and j, and the 
horizontal stroke k and g, for similar reasons. The 
simplicity of these characters, as distinguished from 
those which we derive from ancient hieroglyphics, de- 
rived in their turn from pictures of objects, must be 
striking to all; and yet, it will be observed^ they are 
entirdy distinct from each other, and therefore not to 
be mistaken in any possible case. Tlie semlvocals are 

on the same principle ; thus^^ , a curve 
: in the same direction, represents f and v, 


according as it is wrftten lightly or heavily ; Q , the t 
line curved, is th, light or heavy is s and z, accord- 
ing as it is thin or thick ; and ^ is sh and zh. The 
liquids 1 and r arc represented by ^ and^. M is 

/ — N; n is and ng is y y : namely, the n cha- 

racter marked heavily. These are the whole of the 
substantial sounds or consonants of tho language. 

The vowels are produced in an equally simple man- 
ner. What may he called the fundamental vowels of 
the human speech, are thdse in the following words — 
reed, mate, psalm, cvmght, pope, room ; namely, e, ai, 
ah, au, oe, oo. And these Mr Pitman expresses by 
heavy dots and short strokes placed at various points 
along the body of the consonants. Thus, taking tlie 
consonant % we have the vowxls formed as folio w's — 

j -j j I "I I these associations 

is the word m/, the second rtfn, the fonrtli aiujhtj and 
the fifth oat. So, likewise, transposing the arrangement, 
Ave have t" " ■ key, — kay; and so fortli, the vowel 
being here sequential to the stroke. The other vowels 
are those expressed in tlie following words — sit, stt, 
sat, sot, rwt, look, and. these are only tlie others short- 
ened ; they are marked by merely a light instead of 
a heavy dot or hyphen. I'here are also coniponiul 
vow'els — ^ye, ya, yali, j’au, yo, yoo ; we, Ava, Avah, Avan, 
Avo, woo ; i, oi, on ; Avi, vi ou ; and thesg^ arc expressed 
by little cusps and arrow-heads, arranged in similar 
relations to the consonants. It is needless licrc to giiT 
examples. * 

The Avholc of the mutes and solne of the semi vocals 
are liable in our language to be often associated witli I 
and r, as in the w'ords, 7 >/case, praise, li///c, /ract; and so 
forth. This combination is stenograpliically expressed 
by merely a hook at the beginning of the fundamental 
consonant, turned to the riglit for 1, and to the Itjft f(.>r r. 
A liook made in like manner at the ends of the letters, 
adds other sounds; in the straight line letters, at the 
left, it indicates «, at the light, tion; towards the inside 
of the bend in tlu^ curved letters, n. I'liere is iilso a 
reailier mode of the letter s by a loop at tlie beginning 
or end of the adjoining consonants ; and the ed of the 
preterite tense is denoted by giving the preceding con- 


sonant of half the usual size ; thus, 


dip, Avhen written 


becomes dipped ; V fable, Avhen written ’ 


becomes fabled; and so on. The abbreviatiAT pow'or of 
tlie system is strongly marked in some instances. Eor 

example, two strokes x>r moves of the hand aa'ouIiI 

express tlie word cautioned, Avhich requires twenty- 
eight to execute in the ordinary hand. 

Buch are tlie main features of Mr I’itraan’s phono- 
graphy ; a feVi^ less important particulars are overlooked, 
for the sake of simplicity. It appears that the system, 
wherever it is explained, meets a w'arm reception from 
many persons. It impresses all Avith an admiration of its 
simplicity and truthfulness, the result of the relation 
Avhich it bears to natural principles ; and hundreds and 
tliousands have studied it so far as to be able to corre- . 
spotid in ik Wc find that four lessons liave enabled us 
to convey the system into our mind, and that only 
practice could further be necessary to enable us to 
write it with ease and speed. The great question Avill 
he, of course, to what good ? We wish to give a candid' 
answer, when'Ve say that a large and wide-spread 
adoption of the system does not seem to us as alto- 
gether to be despaired of. It is very clear that, wlien 
the present. aeknowledgedly bad system is once, with 
whatever difficulty, acquired, there is a great indis- 
position to take the trouble of mastering a new one, 
however simple. Familiarised with Uterature in its 
present appearance, every new mode of expressing it 
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appears barbarous and ridiculous ; and there is a posi- 
tive dislike to all fresh trouble upon the subject. These 
facts may be admitted, and yet we would still say that 
I)hoiiograpby may make progress. A writer for the 
press may have the benefit of its distinctness and breyity 
of manual labour, where he is accustomed to have his 
manuscript set up by one set of compositors, these in- 
dividuals being also acquainted with it. Merchants and 
others, accustomed ,to correspond, may take advantage 
of its amazing facility. And by thus, as it were, clfect- 
ing settlements amongst 118 , it may in time advance to 
he the predominant system. • There arc, however, other 
hopes for phonography. It may yet be found of vast 
service ill the missionary cause. When a need occurs, 
as is every day the case, for exiiressing the Scriptures 
in a barbarous and hitherto unwritten language, this 
mode of writing ought decidedly to be adopted. We 
undertake to say that, expressed l)y characters so un- 
equivocal, and so easily distinguished, a savage novice 
in Cliristianity would learn to read the Bible in one- 
twentieth of the time necessary when Jiis language is 
exj>i'essed in English characters. The difficulty of 
rightly expressing a liitherto unwritten language in 
our alphabet, has been experienced near onr own doors ; 
namely, when, in the reign of diaries If., it became 
necessary to print books in Gaelic. AVritton as this 
language is, no ordinary scholar could read it from a 
V)ook, without a great deal of particular instruction ; 
hut a phonographer unacquainted with the language 
could write a Sermon at Killiii, and liis maimscrij)t 
could bo reaA out by another phonograiiher to an 
auilionce.in Kintyre, not one of wliom would fail to 
uiuierstand it, thoujih it was a mere babble to the 
reader. AVe cordJiilJy, tluiii, recommend the eonsidera* 
lion of phonography to thof^e engaged in the ditriision 
c>f sacred knowledge among tlie heathen: it would 
probably be found the greatest aid they had ever de- 
rived from Immau ingenuity for tlie advancement of 
their objects. It might even be worthy of deliberation, 
wbcillior jdionography is not the mode of reading which 
should be first imparted to the young. Children of six 
years old M'ould learn to read in it in a very few weeks, 
and tlioir minds would thus be at once prepared for the 
flirt lier illuininatioii to be gained from education, in- 
stead of spending years in mastering eccentricities and 
barbarisms whicli are purely accidental, and when 
learned, constitute no real knoAvledgo. An acquain- 
tance with the forty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
fifty cajiriciously - formed signs for as many Avords, 
might be acquired in subsequent years, Avhen the mind 
\vft‘! better fitted for application to such a task. Only, 
it is to be feared that, if once accustomed to the direct- 
ness, clearness, and truthfulness of phonography, it 
miglit be found impossible to bend the mind to pay the 
needful attention to what has been called One Great Un- 
trutb, the ordinary mode of expressing our language. 

MR KOHL IN SCOTLAND. 

It will be seen, by reference to former articles on this 
gentleman’s travels,* that after having inspected a pa.*t 
of England and AYales, he departed from Holyhead, 
and having taken a hasty survey of Ireland, entered 
Scotland by the Clyde. * The first object which greeted 
.*uy eyes at Glasgow,* he says, ‘ was an enormous chim- 
ney, which towered out through the mist ov«r the city 
like the Minster of Strasburg and the St Stephen’s 
Tower of Vienna.’ This chimney — said to be 4.‘50 feet 
high, and the tallest in Great Britain — shoots up from 
Tcunant’s chemical works, to conduct the noxious va- 
pours which issue from them sufficiently high to pre- 
vent damage to the air breathed by the inhabitants. It 
suggested to Kohl ati idea which is striking, and not 
altogether impracticable. * What an excellent thing it 
would be to make them yet more extensive, and make a 

* A paper ott Mr ISlrthrs tfavolsin Iroland appeared in No. 3 ; one 
on his Kiiglish travels, in ; both of the pros jnt Berios. 


I few giant cliimncys carry up the smoke of a whole 
town, by conducting it through subterranean passages 
from each of the bouses. 5’hese colossal chimneys 
might easily lip converted into picturesque and beau- 
tiful objects, ny the application of some architectural 
t.aste to their construction and decoration. The num- 
berless ugly little chimneys Avhich at present deform 
great towns Avould then vanisli ; and as the whole might 
bo placed under the superintendence of regular function- 
aries, the many fires which now (amtinually break out 
in private chimneys would be avoided.’ 

Notliing .seems to have surprised our traveller so 
muc'.h in Glasgow as the large commercial establish- 
ment of the Messrs Campbell. ‘ I visited,’ says he, * the 
greatest Avarehoiise of manufacturixl guod,s in the town, 
that of tlie brothers Camphclh wlio employ no fewer 
200 clerks [or shopmen] in their establiglunent. 
^fSrall the goods sold therij, none inti Tested me more 
thairthe Scottisli checked elotii, or “ tartan,” as it is 
called. Next to the tartans, the great embroidering 
e.stablishments in the house of tlie brotliers Campbell 
attracted my attention. Number^ of young girls were 
there occupied in embroidering caps, collars, christening 
robes, and other garments. The kind of embroidery 
liere worked is called Moravian point. IMeiins liave bceii 
discovered for printing the liattern to he folloAved upon 
the muslin to be embroidered, and this occasions a great 
s.aving of time and trouble. In this way 150 embroid- 
erers can produce from 1500 to*2000 riclily embroidered 
caps in a month. A great number of these, as of the 
other embroidered art icles, are of course sent to London. 
Tiic owners of tlris great CRtablishmeiit, the Messrs 
(’ampbell, began witli only a hundred pounds capital. 
They arc now among the richest people in Glasgow, 
and one of them is lord provost of the city. Chambers 
asserts, in his Picture of Scotland, that the receipts of 
this house amounted in the year 1834 to L. >133,021 
sterling, an amount probably unequalled by any other 
similar retail-dealers in the world. These gentleincn ^ 
may% perhaps, have earned tlieir Avcalth hardly enough; 
but it very frequently happens that a singly lucky hit, 
a single happy idea, makes the fortune of a manufao 
turer in Glasgow, The animation and spirit with which 
commerce is carried on in Great Britain, and the im- 
mense extent of the market which lies open to the 
British manufacturer, give such a wide sphere to every 
invention, and allow each, if successful, such rich and 
immediate rewai'ds, as can be realised in no otlicr coun- 
try. I was told of a man who invented a new kind of 
pockct-handkercliicf, the colour and pattern of which 
happening suddenly to become fasliionablp among the 
English and their 100,000,000 of colonists, he became a 
very w’ualthy man in an incredibly short space of time. 
Many other manufi^cturers endeavoured, of course, to 
imitate these favourite handkercliiefs, but they did not 
succeed until the inventor had had time, as t have said, 
to realise most ample profits. England is truly the coun- 
try for inventors : here a single lucky thought in this 
w'ay, hundreds of ,tiiousaiids of which Avould elsewhere 
be comparatively useless, may become a true Eortuna- 
tiis’s purse to the possessor. Doubtless hundreds of 
such lucky nextions, w'hich might make a millionaire of 
me in England, are perpetually springing up in my brain, 
and dying away for wapt of exercise; lucky notions 
upon which others Avill some day grow rich, although 
they will at last take the same w^ay which I next took, 
namely, tow^arda the churchyard.’ 

Speaking of the w'onderfully rapid rise of Glasgow — 

‘ At the time of the Union, about a hundred years ago, 
Gla'sgow contained only 12,000 inhabitants, and was 
totally unknowm to the rest of Europe. Since then, the 
city has twelve times doubled its original population ; 
and it now contains 282,000 inhabitants. It is to the 
cotton lords, and their enterprising speculations, that 
Glasgow chiefly owes its prosperity. The landlords 
prefer residing in the old aristo^atlc cities of eastern 
Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh, which ofietii in 
everything a striking contrast to Glasgow'. Edinburgh 
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is tire centre of rank, cultivation, art, and literature ; 
Glasfjow of wealth, manufacture, and commerce. Edin- 
burgh glories in antiquity and historical recollections ; 
Gljisgow in its rapid riso and ever-increasing vigour. 
Both cities are, upon the whole, favouraHte to the catise 
of reform and progress, but Glasgow more uniformly so 
th.'in Edinburgh.’ 

From the metropolis of the west of Scotland Mr 
Kohl proceeded to Edinburgh— a two hours’ ride by 
railway — through what he calls the heart of the Scot- 
tish Lowlands, Edina, with ‘its palaces and towers,’ 
astonished and delighted our traveller of many lands. 
But if the elegiuicG of the architecture, and tlie general 
neatness of the newer part of the city, with its w’^ealthy 
and fashionahje society, afford much to admire, so does 
the more ancient part — the Old Town, perched on its 
long and abrupt hill — awaken feelings not lc.ss of surprise 
than distress. ‘ The api)earaiice of Edinburgh is parti- 
cularly striking at night, and I do not believe there is 
a city in Europe which is rendered so beautiful its 
.street-lamps and bouse-lights of different kinds. The 
Old Town, the inimense houses of which, toM'ering one 
above another, are seefi from the splendid line of Princes 
Street, wliich runs all along the side of the dower-and- 
trec-filled valley, like a quay along a river bank, is 
particularly brilliaut at night. This Old Town glitters 
every day of the week witli munherloss ranges and 
clusters of lights, as otlier cit ies do only on great festive 
occasions. Yet all this fqde'iid id array of lights is the 
consequence of poverty and wretchedness. All these 
high liouscs arc filled with (Tow’ded inliabitants from 
cellar to roof, and every room has its separate ftimily. 
As all these poor jieople are at work till very late at 
nigiit, light glimmers from the window of every crowded 
and eomfortloss room ; whilst in the houses of the rich, 
whole suites of rooms lie imoccupied, and consequent!}' 
dark.’ Visiting the old parts of the town, he proceeds 
— ‘ Had I not witnesficd the condition of the poor in the 
J*olisli cities, and liad I not seen in various parts of the 
Vbrld so much misery, squalidness, and privation every- 
where connected with poverty, I should say that the 
condition or the poor in some parts of the Old Town of 
Edinburgh v'as the most painlul and linmiliating spec- 
tacle that human eye could wifness ; hut so great is the 
amount of privation and wretchedness endured in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, that I hesitate to give the 
preference to any. Certain it is, how’cver, that the 
manner of life of the poor in Edinburgh has its owm 
very peculiar evils, wdiitdi arise cliiefly from the re- 
rnaikable mode of building adopted in the part of the 
town they inhabit The “closes” of the Old Town are 
probably "the narrowest streets in tlie 'world. The lanes 
and alleys of Genoa, and those of the Oriental cities, are 
broad and spacious compared to them. Some are lite- 
rally only a yard and a half, or twm yards across from 
house to bouse I Formerly the hou.se.s in these closes 
were inhabited by wealthy nobles, and many of them 
still bear the nkmes of distingnishod old families. It 
may be imagined, therefore, how' filtjiy and i>estilential 
is the very air in these closes. As neither sun nor 
wind can ever pierce them, they are always damp. In 
many places I saw heaps of dirt lying in them, which 
had evidently been accnrnuliiting for years. Strange 
irregular piles of stup^*, placed like ladders, on the 
outside, lead into the upper &nd inner parts of these 
houses, which consist of narrow passages, stone steps, 
and wretedud holes of rooms, all forming the most irre- 
gular arid intricate labyrinths. Tlie windows of these 
miserable dens often command the most extensive and 
magni6(2ent views through the narnjw mountain-clefts, 
called streets, ove^ the beautiful New Town with its 
hills, valleys, and gardens. The cholera made frightful 
ravages in ^ese closes, often as unvisited by the physi- 
cian and t|0 police as by the sun and wind; and it is 
aaid that ^i^rne of them are never quite free from in- 
fectlh^s ^ diseases ^ of the w'orst kinds. They contain 
many Irish inhabitants ; and as the Irish never can do 
witho# pigs wherever they are, they ofteti take their 


favourite animals to Rve with them five or six storeys 
high, where they fatten them in the bed-chamber or 
dressing-room of some noble courtier of the sixteenth 
century. It is said that at the time of the cholera, when 
the police endeavoured to clean out and set in order 
somb of these wretched places, they once had to let down 
a number of pigs through a window four storeys high, 
because they had grown too fat to pass through the nar- 
row stone doorways by which they were brought in. 

‘ I confess that I was deeply interested by the extra- 
ordinary scones and sufferings to be witnessed in these 
old parts of Edinburgh ; and I visited them several times, 
both by day and night. The most painful thought con- 
nected witli them was, that the misery and wretcliedness 
of these places seem likely to remain unimproved for an 
indefinite period of time. Something, indeed, tlie autho- 
rities of Edinburgh are doing here and there for the 
purification* and enlargement of the closes ; and old 
buildings and alleys are occasionally pulled down to 
make room for new ones.’ Here we must correct Mr 
Kohl. The authorities of Edinburgh have never, as far 
as ivc are aware, taken any pains to inijirove the dwell- 
ings of the poor, or to render the place generally more 
salubrious. Old houses have been removed, but only to 
make room for buildings suitable for the middle and 
higher chusses ; so that, in point of fact, every such so- 
called improvement has had the natural effect of driv- 
ing the poor into more confined spaces. This lias been 
again and again represented to the town authorities ; 
but without effect, either from the wgnt of common 
sense to understand, or of energy to grapple with, such 
horrors. Amongst objects which IMr Konl is pleased to 
call interesting, he includes our own jirintiifg- office, 
which he visited, and honours witrt a flattering notice. 

From Edinbiirgli he ascendc<i the Forth to Stir- 
ling, and thence to the Highlands by way of Drurn- 
! mond Castle and Crieff, Pertli and Dunkeld. At Loch 
[ Tay, Mr Kohl, on seeing a Highland drover’s hut, wa.s 
reminded of Landseer’s admirable picture; apropos of 
wliieh we are furnished with some interesting facts re- 
garding Highland droves and drovers. ‘ The cattle 
forming one of these great droves are ordered to be 
asscjmbled on a certain day, at an appointed spot — at tlie 
foot of a mountain — on the shore of a lake in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village, and in all probability of some re- 
nowned battle-field. Herdsmen are th(‘n chosen for the 
different divisions of the drove, and over them all is 
placed a sort of leader, called a “ topsaifin.” This “ tops- 
man” executes all the business, conducts all the move- 
ments of the drove, and is responsible to the proprietors 
for the value of the cattle. Ho is always in motion ; 
sometimes at the head, sometimes in the rear, and his 
advice is asked on all occasions. He knows the s.afost 
roads through the wildest mountain districts. He usu- 
ally prefers, if he has any choice, the grassy byways to 
the hard and dusty high-roads, as at the same time more 
agreeable to the hoofs of the cattle, and affording them 
food on the road. The topsraeu are generally well i)aid 
fur their trouble ; and as bankers are to be found every- 
where at the present day, the pecuniary part of tlioir 
affairs is generally transacted by means of them. In 
former days, the Ilighland proprietor himself frequently 
accompanied his drove to the south, and brougl.t home 
his money in liis own hands. Tlie day of departure of 
one of these droves is usually one of great importance 
to aU the Jiills and glens in the neijghbourhood. It is " 
this moment which Edwin Landseer has chosen for the 
picture I have alluded to ; and as he paid a visit to the 
north on purpose to study the character of the people ; 
and of the scenery, the accuracy of all its details renders, 
it not only valuable as a masterpiece of art, for poetical i 
design and treatment, but also for the ethnographical | 
fidelity of its delineation, The time chosen is the early i 
morning, when the drove is about to begin its march to 
the south. Tliefe are the young men who are to accom- 
pany it taking leave of their huts, their parents, or of 
those still dearer ; the old people anxiously calculating 
the welcome profit which is to return to them from their 
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departing cattle i the topsman, vino must leave house 
and farm, wife and children, and to whose parting the 
artist has given a tinge of melancholy, harmonising well 
with a farewell scene. The landscape belongs to the 
centre of the Scotch Highlands, where at this moment 
1 found myself. A range of dark and cloud-capped 
mountains ai>peara in the distantic, beyond which lie 
the beautiful plains of the south, towards which the 
march proceeds. A lake expands its bosom at the foot 
of the hills, and on a tongue of land i)rojecting into it ' 
lies an ancient castle in ruins, carrying back tlie thoughts 
to stormy times, and to the warlike chieftains who in- 
habited it. Some of the foi^most divisions of the drove 
have already set out in the direction of the mountains, 
straggling about, as cattle do, and snatching on their 
way a mouthful of grass, or water from tVie hike, but 
kept carefully ai)art by their respective drovers, who 
walk soberly after them with the earnest, air of men 
l)ent on a great undertaking. Some herdsmen are tak- 
ing a farewell cup at the door of a hut, which straw, and 
heather, and smoke point out as a human habitation ; 
while in the rude structure of a little cart made of a 
kind of wicker- w'ork, we perceive that society, amidst 
these Highland hills, is still in the primitive state so 
favourable to the efforts of tlm painter. The centre of 
the picture, and the principal figure, is that of tlie tojjs- 
miin, who, in full travelling costume, with Ins kilt on, 

; his plaid over his shoulder, his sandals on his feet, and 
I on his head the “blue bonnet” (probably made at Kil- 
' nmrnock, for the Scotch say they arc not made properly 
anywhere elsej, has taken liis little son in his arms, 
i while his w?fe reidenishes his travelling buttle w’ith 
! w’biskvv The infant has caught bis fatlier's smartly- 
^ mounted dirk, and i« carrying it, as babies do all things 
: they lay hold of, to his moutli. The old wdiite-headed 
I father of the topsrnau lias come out of the hut, and sat 
I down before the door, his bent form and w’rinkled fac’e 
i indicating bis groat age ; he is ])robably somewhat deaf, 

; for his unmarried, blooming, black-haired daughter is 
I stooping down to liis ear to speak to him, w'bile she 
i wraps closely round him a thick wmollen covering, to 
; protect him from the sharp mountain air. It seems as 
if this must be the last time the old man could witness 
this stirring scene ; Imt W'e may recollect in his favour 
that in Scotland people live to almost as great an age as 
in Russia or Norway. In the year 1821, there were in 
Scotland, among 2,093,000 of inliabitants, no less than 
150,000 who were above sixty years of age; that is, one 
; out of every thirteen. It is likely that this circum- 
i stance vrould produce a very favourable influence on the 
i state of national morals.’ By Killin and Loch Katrine 
i our traveller returned to Stirling, and thence to Ediii- 
j burgh. 

Tiie chief peculiarity of this amusing tourist is the 
miscellaneousncss of his remarks. WJjatever thoughts 
suggest themselves by any of the persons he me^ts or 
scenes he witnesses, he jots down at once ; hence tlmy 
have a freshness and u pertinence which a more syste- 
matic writer could not attain. With some of these 
scattered notices we conclude. 

Au article of food new to the British cuisine is 
suggested by the seed-shops. ‘ In general, the shops 
of English seed- merchants are decorated with a num- 
ber of fine pumpkins ; but, wliat is very remarkable, 
this kind of fruit is never eaten, not even the poorest 
' knowing how to boil the pumpkin, and prepare it for 
the table. It is grow n merely for ornameflt; and yet 
how many poor people might sometimes m^e a meal 
off one pumpkin, if somebody would only teach them 
howr to dress HI He who attempted to introduce 
the cultivation and use of the pumpkin into Scot- 
land, might not perhaps have to congratulate him- 
self on very splendid success, but suppose he only en- 
riched bis country by providirig additional food for 
twelve human creatures. The Romans voted a crown to 
him who saved the life of a feUDw-citizen ; should not 
be eniitied to the same reward who provided room and 
subsistence for another reasoning creature ?’ 



On his way to Drummond Castle our author met with 
a parish schoolmaster, whereupon the following colloquial 
comparison between the condition of Scottish and Ger- 
man schoolmasters ensues : — ‘ I could not help silently 
comparing thjs abode [the schoolmaster’s house] with 
those of our village schoolmasters in Saxony, and won- 
dering at the progress made of late years, in this respect, 
in Scotland. I expressed aloud the agreeable surprise I 
felt at this change, and my new friend declared that he 
was content with his position. On tVie whole, however, 
he added, “ there was a good deal of discontent among 
the parish schoolmasters, on account of the smallness of 
their pay.” I replied that the same complaint was often 
heard in Germany ; and he inquired what was the ave- 
rage pay of our schoolmasters. “ It varies a good deal,” 
was my answ'cr ; “ some have a liundred, sonie a hun- 
dred and fifty, but many no more than fifty dollars.” 

^ “ .How many pounds go to a dollar ? ’* asked he. 

V “ Seven dollars go to a pound,” said }. 

‘^"VVhat !” he exclaimed, springing up from his chair, 

do you mean to tell me that they pay a schoolmaster 
with seven pounds a-year?” “Even so,” I replied, 

“ seven pounds ; but how much, Jtlicn, do they get with 
you ? ” 

“ I know no one who has less than from L.40 to L.50 
in all Scotland ; but the average is L.70 or L.80, and 
many go as liigli as L.l.'iO.” 

“ Whatl” cried 1, springing up in mj^ turn, “L.1501 
that makes 1050 dollars. A J^aron would be satisfied in 
Germany with such a revenue as that; and do you mean 
to say that there are schoolmasters who grumble at it ?” ! 
“Yes,” said he; “but recollect how dear things arc | 
witli us. Sugar costs eightpence a pound, coffee two j 
shillings; chocolate is still dearer, and tea not much | 
cheai'/cr. And tlien how dear are good beef a ml pork, | 
and plums, and puddings, and everything else !” 1 could i 
not deny this ; but I thought that our poor schoolmasters | 
were content if they liad but bread.’ 


BELTED WILL HOWARD. ' 

We were grieved to hear a few weeks aga that the fine 
old fortalice at Naworth, in Cumberland, belonging to 
Lord Carlisle, had hcen entirely destroyed by fire, tlms 
adding another item to the list of things fashioned by 
our forefathers of which time 'or accident is gradually 
depriving us. As a memorial of things as tliey existed 
when the world Avas some centuries younger than it is 
now, and still more of those turbulent days, tlie recol- 
lection of which our border minstrelsy lias helped to per- 
petuate, NaM^orth Castle was a place of great interest. 
Its halls and courts, its dungeons and battlements, told 
to the man of reflecting mind tales of no dull character. 
Its weather-beaten, time-stricken walls, had witnessed 
deeds of violence and bloodshed (gallantry and patrio- 
tism they were thought then) the like of which, even if 
those w^alls had stood, they w'ould, it is hoped, never 
have seen again. Border warfare and its horrors have 
long since disappeared ; peace, with its blessings, now 
reigns throughout the district ; and yet the mind, against 
its better reason, cannot forbear reverting with pleasure 
to the agitated history of former days, as transmitted to 
us througli the coloured m^ia of ballad and tradition. 
Such charms for all time h ^ adv enturous courage and 
endurance; such is the IWffCffifying power of time. 
Hence arises one great source of the pleasure we feel in 
contemplating an old fortress, connected as it is with 
the times of whicli wc speak. 

It was not, how ever, to give a description of Naworth 
tl/at we took up our pen, but to recount the history 
of one of its inhabitants, the Lord William Howard, 
through whose residence there the castle acquired 
much of its celebrity. This nobleman (better know*n 
as ‘Belted Will’) was the son of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, and grandson Of the Earl of Surrey, 
whose name is famous in thO annals of English lite- 
rature as the first writeV of blank verse in ‘ the vul- 
[ gar tongue.’ He seemed destined to experience and 
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exemplify the truth, ihatno rank confers an immunity 
from niisfoi'tune ; nay, that at certain periods those 
most elevated are most liable to calamity. His mother 
died shortly alter his birth, his grandfather perished on 
the scaffold, and in his nintli year he compelled.to 
see his father suffer the same fate on Tower Hill for a 
traitorous attachment (so it was alleged) to the Queen 
of Scots. The sons were thereupon deprived of rank 
and estates, so that they were truly reduced to that 
plight foreseen by the duke (whose grief had noed to 
stretch itself beyond the hour of death), when he de- 
scribed them, shortly before his execution, as having 
‘ nothing to feed the cormorants withal.’ 

William, at the age of fourteen, was married to his fa- 
ther’s ward, the Lady Elizabeth Dacre, who was by some 
years his junior. Their own statement in after-years was, 
that at the period of their espousals they ‘could nott make 
above twenty-flye yeares both togeather.’ Contrary to 
what might naturally be expected, his marriage with this 
lady, who, as one of the co-heiresses of George I^ord Dacre, 
brought Naworth and other large estates into the How'anl 
family, was eminently happy . His attachment to her con- 
tinued unchanged through the troubles and distractions 
of a long life. * In his ac(;ounts,’ says INIr Howard of 
Corby Castle, in his jMemorials of the Howard Family, 
a folio volume printed, but not publislied, ‘ there are a 
number of presents to her, even to dec^oratc her jHn*son 
at an advanced age ; and he had her portrait taken by 
Cornelius Jansen, the l)e|t painter then known, when 
she was in her sc verity -third year. He fired "with 
indignation, amounting almost to implacability, at Sir 
William Hutton’s having insinuated that she, during 
his absence, when lie was warden of the marches, had 
connived at the escape of n prisoner, and V^uld scarce 
accept an ample apology.* The Earl of Arundel, Lord 
William’s eldest brother, having adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith, and not deeming it safe to remain in 
England, attempted to make his escape to the continent ; 
but he was intercepted just as he \vas stepping on board 
IJie vessel, and committed to the Tower. Lord William 
and one of his sisters soon followed their brother into the 
same place o^caiitivity, at a time most inconvenient for 
their interests. A claim for the Dacre estates had been 
set up by Francis Dacre, uncle to the two nobleincii’s 
wives ; and this claim he proS wCuted with great eager- 
ness. Notwithstanding 'every unjustifiable contrivance ^ 
was resorted to, jurors packed, ‘nay, the counsellors j 
refused to plead their title when they hadd been for- 
inelly reteyned,’ yet the trial passed in favour of the 
Howards. After a year’s imprisonment, Lord William 
was allowed to go scot free ; his brother w'as also libe- 
rated, but not quite so easily ; they made a star-cliamber 
matter of it, and infiicted a heavy fine. Although an 
end had been put to the litigation by a solemn judgment 
against the claimant, it by no means consorted with the 
queen’s policy to su^r such large estates to pass at once 
into the hands of disaffected persons, as tlie Howards 
were thought to be. They petitioned Elizabeth for a 
restitution of their rights; but it was not until 1601, 
that is, thirty years after those rights had accrued, 
nor until a ‘consideration’ to the amount of L. 10,000 
was paid into her exchequer, that she consented to do 
her petitioners the justice they sued for. Brighter days 
dawned upon the house of/l4oward when Elizabeth died. 
It>T^i9 now that Willi«hi^4c’ga.i, to repair the decayed 
castle at Naworth, wdiere old Camden found him in 
1 607 , Having been appointed warden of the marches by 
King James, he garrisoned Naworth with one hundred 
and forty men, resolving to fulfil his duties with assi- 
vigour. His efficient measures so terriffqd 
the bcots, that the very children were stilled when their 
mothera ;^em with his name ; a trick they 

^’hen need required. It has been 
stated, nurses are wont, in like manner, to 

charges with the vengeance of 
Saiq even at this day. ‘ When in their 

Fuller, ‘ tlie moss-troopers had 
land andXord Wil- 




liam Howard of Nawnrth. Ho sent many of them to 
Carlisle, to that place where the officer always does his 
work by daylight* It seems that he did not always 
trouble himself to send culprits so far as Carlisle, for a 
grove of aged oaks near the castle has been pointed out 
as the usual place of execution, where many a border 
marauder, both Scotch and English, struggled his last. 
An anecdote w'ill illustrate this. Tlie lord warden being 
; a thoughtful student, as w^ell as a dauntless soldier, was 
• poring one day over a book, when a trooper hastily 
entered his study to report that a man of dubious cha- 
racter, from the wrong side of the border, had been 
captured. He proceeded t6 inquire liis master’s plea- 
sure as to the prisoner’s treatment, when Lord William, 
indignant at the interruption, exclaimed, * Hang him, in 
the devil’s name !’ To hear was to obey ; the captive 
I was a Scotchman, and no command could be couched in 
plainer wonlja. Tlie soldier, making no allowance for the 
puzzling nature of schoolmen’s pages, nor supposing for 
a moment that his master had frowned (as King John 
would have had Hubert think) ‘more out of humour than 
advised respeet,’ straightway hurried his unfortunate 
prisoner to a convenient tree. Imagine Lord William’s 
surprise when, upon expressing a desire to examine the 
case, he w^as informed that his previous order liad been 
obeyed to the letter. His lordship’s library was placed 
alongside his oratoiy, high up in the eastern tower, 
communicating by a narrow stone stair with his dor- 
niitor}^ From a catalogue which lie drew up, wc were 
glad to perceive tliat his collection coj^ipriscd Shak- 
speare’s plaj's and Homer’s Iliad, as it showed that not- 
withstanding his predilection for the sevA-er studies of 
theology and history, and in spite of the distt-aeiioiiR 
consequent upon a military life, hft could occasionally 
find leisure to unbend his mind over the creations of 
poetic genius. From what we know of his scholastic 
habits, we can well believe tliat, secure within his 
‘peaceful citadel’ amongst his beloved books, he often 
allowed the storm of eleruents, or of cireunistance, to 
blow" without as it listed. 

Jt seems that his lordsliip frequently rode up to 
Loudon. Tlie expense of a journey, w ith t w’cnty atten- 
dants and twelve horses, amounted to about L.l;> — a 
fact which show^s the great difference in the value of 
money betw^een that time and the present, since he must 
have been at least six days on the road. A century earlier, 
a similar journey from Skipton Castle, in Yorkshire, to 
London, cost the Earl of Cumberlaiul, with thirty-three 
servants, L.7, IGs. In 1622 Lord William was attacked 
w ith au illness of some danger, since he deemed it neces- 
sary to betake himself to Spa, near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
tlicn the fashionable bathing-place, for the purpose of 
recruiting his health. In passing, we may notice that 
tins place has given its name to every other medicinal 
spring, till of them being now termed Spas, The w'ater- 
drinkers, alw^ays a vagrant tribe, have discovered else- 
w’here hrunnen of filthier tinge and more offensive odour, 
and the glory of Spa has become eclipsed; but they 
cannot take away the honour it possesses of being known 
to the Romans, and of the visit in 1717 of Peter the 
Great. To return, however, to our subject. Mr How^ard, 
in the work from which we before quoted, informs us 
that Lady Howard was often called ‘ Bessie with llie 
Braid Aproih,’ not, as he conceived, from any embroidery 
of that part of tier dress, but using the word broad in 
allusion to the breadth or extent of her possessions. 
This may bfe so; but in Mr llo ward’s remarks concern- 
ing the epithet by which that lady’s husband is usually 
known, we think there is good reason to suppose, as w"e 
shall presently show, that he has mistaken the origin 
of the appellation. These are Mr Howard’s words — 

‘ Lord William is, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
called by Sir Walter Scott “ Belted Will Howard,” 
meaning, I apprehend, that he was in the habit of wear- 
ing the or broad belt* which was formkly worn 

as a distinguishing badge by persons of high station. 
But this as to him is not at all founded in fact, as the 
belts which he wears in his pictures are particularly 
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narrow. But the characteristic ^)ithct with wliich his 
nanie has come down to our times is Bauld, meaning 
Bold W3dlie/ We shall now give Sir Walter’s sketch 
of the Lord of Naworth — 

than whom krn'ffht 

Was never dubbed more bold in flijlit, • 

Nor when from war and armour Ircei 
More famed for BtatoJy courtesy. 

* * ' * 

Costly his ffarb, his Flemish rulF 
Fell o’er his doublet shaped of bull’, 

With satin slashed and lined ; 

Tawny his boot, and gold his sjmr, 

Hif; cloak was all of J;*oland fur, 
llis hose with silver twined ; 

Ills Bilboa blade, by marehnien felt, 

Jliing in a broad and sludded brlt ; 

IJenco, in rude phrase, tlie boriltM ers still 
t'ttllod noble llowaid ileltcd Will. 

The ‘broad and studded belt’ here alluded to was 
preserved at Naworth ujito the breaking out of the late 
fire, amongst oilier memorials of its brave wearer. It 
was not, however, so much remarkable for breadth as 
for the metal studs upon its surface, arranged so as to 
form this couplet in German, a translation of which is 
subjoined : — 

0 mensch gedenok an diosen tag 
Dass (iottes starckc hand vermag. 

[O nuv7i ! reflect that on this (lay 
God’s liand luith power to save or slay.] 

! The appellation of ‘ belted’ may be easily traced to this 
bald rick. DoiAitless, in the vulgar imagination, its un- 
couth cliaract^*rs locked up some mysterious charm that 
protecte/i tlic person of its wearer from danger ; an im- 
pression that he liin^self would be in no haste to remove, 

I and which seemed to he countenanced botli by his fear- 
less activity and the liuiira spent in tlie seclusion of his 
: study. 

]a)rd William as a member of the (‘liurch of Rome, 
and apparently a reverent student of her creed. His 
librar}’ contained many religious treatises, and amongst 
them was one uiion the Real Presence, with the auto- 
; grapli of its author, John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 

‘ a martyr, if not to the truth that is recorded in tlic 
' autheutit; book of heaven, yet to that copy of it which 
he thought authentic, which Avas written upon his heart 
in the antique characters of authoritativcf age.’ * Will 
was in the habit of Avriting a motto on the title-pages 
i of llis books in allusion to the subject ; for instance, in 
I (’alvin’s Institutes, he had jilaced in Latin St Paul’s 
j exhortation, ‘ Let him that tliinketh he staudeth, take 
; heed lest he fall ;’ whilst in an astronomical treatise by 
j Galileo, he had written — 

I For thcar glory is to change, 

I And tlicur liberty to range. 

History and antiquities engrosseci much of tlio lord 
warden’s attention, especially the latter. In. the Arm: ’el 
collection of manuscripts in the British Museum, thojC 
are notes and copies of ancient documents in his own 
neat handwriting. He was the intimate friend of 
Camden and Sir Robert Cotton, the collector of the 
Cottonian manuscripts ; indeed one of his daughters Avas 
married to Sir Robert’s son. One of his letters to the 
antiquary, preserved in that collection, exhibits his 
linldaJ)le anxiety as a ‘lover of venerable ahtlquity’ in 
so striking a lights that Ave* shall transcribe part of it. 
The letter is dated ‘Naward, Augusti, J1608 and 
we must premise that 8ir Robert and Camden had, in 
their travels northwards, visited that place the preceding 
year. One might imagine, from the mention of ‘these 
. extreame partes,’ and ‘ this cold region,’ that it was with- { 
in the Arctic circle instead of Cumberland that Lord 
William lived. ‘Sir Thomas, the curate of Willemon- 
suicke, that you directed me to, is removed, and his suc- 
ceasor would not adventure to deliver the stones before 
he knewe his innsteps pleasure, which at flrst motion 1 
obteined. Till hay e tyme was past, I could gett no 


draughts to undertake to carry them, and now haie 
tyme is done, there are no draughts in thecountrie able 
to drawn them, so as tliereuppon I have appointed myne 
owne draughts to deliver them at Newhorne, from 
whence I dou^t not but they shal be spedily conveied 
by water to ^fr Ruddall, who I assure myselfc will take 
the opportunitie of the first vessle to transport them to 
the most convenient liaven, from whence you may with 
niostsi)eed loag them in such a place as you intend they 
shall rest Avitliout remove, which I wishe maie remaine 
as many yeares in your limits, under the protection of 
3"our name and familie, us they have had residence in 
tiiesc partes sence the author of them did first erect 
thorn ; for that 1 iiuieli feare I shall not this yeare see 
you in these extreaine partes, 1 thouglit good to infonne 
you in generall, hut not to mention any in particular, 
that I have gotten, and know A^'(^ are to have neero 
^out me, at least 12 stones, most of them faire inscrip- 
tioijji, that you have not yet heard of, and your pen- 
nance shal be to come yourself and pick out the con- 
tents before 3^011 gett any knoAvledge of them. And so, 
earnestly desiringe so much liappinos as once more to 
see you in this cold region, I w’il ever more rest 3’our 
professed friend, William Howard.’ Here was a polite 
invitation to an Oldbuek of the seventeenth century. 
Here Avas a bonne bonnhe for an Oldbuek of any century 
— ‘twelve stones’ witli ‘faire inscrixrtions.’ The only 
drawback from tiro promised pleasure was \\\q fairness 
of the inscriptions; 3*our geiy.iine antiquary prefers a 
lettered stone too illegible for any C3^es but his own to 
decipher it. AVe may notice, by the way, that the flrst 
sentence of the foregoing letter contains an instance of 
the custom that formerly obtained of styling the clergy 
‘ Sir,’ a custom of Avhich Shaksi-jeare has several ex- 
amples. 

Lord William was .an ancestor of the Earl of Carlisle, 
the present oAvner of Naworth. He died in 1610, hav- 
ing hud fifteen cliildren by the l.(iidy Elizabeth, his 

Avife. 


SIMON SAAVLEY’S SHILLJNG. 

On a steep hill- side, sloping doAvn to one of our lovely 
English rivers, stands a small village, looking so still 
and sequestered, th.at none AA'ould imagine that the 
greater part of its inliabitants are weaA^rs, eniploj'ed in 
a silk-mill a little higher up the river. IIoav it lias pre- 
served its primitive rural appearance, it is diflicult to 
sa3' ; perhaps the oAvner of the above-mentioned mill, 
struck by the picturesque beaut3’^ of its detached cottages, 
followed the exanq)le of the original inliubitaiits, and 
built similar ones for his workpeople ; for the hill-side 
is dotted over Avith cottages of every Agaric ty, from 
amongst Avhich rises the taper spire of the village 
church, surrounded b3' its quiet burial-ground. There 
is, however, one exception to the general aspect of 
the village. At the foot of the hill is one row of cot- 
tages, facing the river, Avith gay lloAver-plots in front, 
sloping to the Avater s edge, Jind larger gardens behind, 
divided from e.acli other by thick thoi’n hedges. In one 
of the cleanest of these cottages, with the trimmest 
llower-plot and best stocked garden, there lived, at the 
time I kneAv Westkngh, a-^rtaiii Simon Sawley, or 
rather, to speak more should say a certain 

Mrs Simon Sawley, f()r*l!li^'eing the more RAithorita- 
tive person, the residence Avas always so desij^ated in 
the village. Simon w.as a well-meaning, good-natured, 
inoffensive sort of man— -a good Jiand at his work ; but 
not celebrated for great power of intellect or strength 
of^nind. His wife Avas a pretty little woman, with soft 
brown eyes, a fine clear complexion, a neat compact 
figure, and mild expression of countenance. Her voice 
was sweet and subdued in its thhe, and, to judge from 
appearances, you would have pronounced her the meekest 
and gentlest of her gentle sex. But, alasl airpearances 
are proverbially deceitful— a to Avliich, no doubt, 

we can all testify ; but none with more reason than poor 
Simon. Martha Sawley, to useherOAvn phrase, ‘ was 
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not a woniaa to be put upon by anybody which meant, 
that she was a woman who would have her own way in 
spite of everybody. In fact, like many mild-looking, 
smooth-spoken women, Martha possessed that uncon- 
querable obstinacy that neither intreatif^s nor threats 
can soften or subdue. She never scolded, she rarely 
lectured, but quietly and steadily pursued the settled 
purpose of her soul, regardless alike of the wishes or 
convenience of others. If ever it happened that she met 
with more than usual opposition, she would assume the 
air of a deeply injured person, maintain an obstinate 
silence, or, when absolutely obliged to speak, answer 
only in monosyllables ; and, in short, fall into a sullen 
fit, from which nothing short of the most entire submis- 
sion to her will could rouse her. It was rarely, indeed, 
that honest Simon ventured ‘upon anything like oppo- 
sition ; for, thoiigh not possessed of an extraordinary 
"■development of.'either the arithmetical or reasoning 
he had learned, from experience, to count the 
edit before entering upon the war, and to avoid a 
contest which must end in total ded’eat. There was, 
hoMrever, one point upon which, thougli he no longer 
ventured any open reifistance, he secretly indulged in 
I feelings of a rebellious and insubordinate nature. Mrs 
Sawley insisted that he should every Saturday bring 
: liome to her the whole of his week’s wages, without any 
i deduction whatever. TJiis, of course, was quite right, 

I and what every good husband does, or ought to do : 
i but this was not all ; slie^would not allow him a penny 
in his pocket, not even on the condition of never spend- 
I ing it ; for, as she was wont to remark, ‘ men are but 
I men at the best, and frail creatures,’ therefore it was 
I better not to put temptation in their way ; ‘ besides, for 
ber part, she could not see what a man, who had a good 
wife to provide evcrytliing comfortable for him, could 
i want with money.’ He worked for it, an<Lshc spent it, 
i to the best advantage of coarse ; and that, in her opi- 
1 nion, was the order of Ih'ovidence. 

One lovely evening towards the latter end of spring, 

: . ,4feunon was busy in his garden. It happened that he 
I was occupied near the Iiedge which divided his terri- 
tories from #those of his next neighbour. J^ike most 
remarkable individuals, Simon had his eccentricities, 
one of which was a habit, wb 'n any afh\ir of moment 
weighed on his mind, of indulging in audible soliloquy ; 
and as he worked, he talked to the following effect:- - 
‘ Well, it is too bad, that it is ; thirty shillings a-week, 
lot alone odd jobs, and never a farthing to bless myself 
w ith. Torn Jones said he wouldn’t .stand it, if he w'as 
I me ; lie’d be master. But it’s easy talking ; he knows 
i nothing about it; he isn’t married, and don’t know 
Martha. AVell, never mind. I’ve got — yes, here it is, 

! safe and sound-- I’ve got a shilling; I have a shilling 
that nobody knows nothing about.’ And after gazing 
' fondly at it for some minutes, he i)ut it again into his 
pocket, which he buttoned carefully up, pulled his waist- 
coat well down, and patting it several times to make 
sure there was no outw'ard and visible sign of the hidden 
treasure, he resumed his work witli great self-coinpla- 
cency. It is commonly said that stonfi walls have ears; 
and it has been a notorious fact, ever since the days of 
I King Midas’s barber, that wn)uds and groves are the 
i most treacherous of congdants. Cert:iiii it is that 
i Simon’s secret was ncyvji'j^er his own; it passed into 
the possession of anolnci^'flif^igh the instrumentality 
of the before-mentioned hedge. 

However, Simon continued Ins work, in blissful igno- 
, ranee, until the sound of Martha’s voice from the back- 
I door warned him that supper was ready. That night 
he Jay awake some time longer than usual, rev<3v- 
ing in his mind how he should dispose of the bewilder- 
ing sum in his ^possession. First, he thought of pur- 
chmng hii^lf a new tlshing-rod ; then of buying a fine 
tmip for ms fibwer-garden. Various temptations of a 
similar nature presented themselves to his imagination ; 
but to all l^re was one grand objection — inquiries wpre 
where the purchase-money 

fmm i .pitha would get to know all aboutlt, and that 




would never do ; so every idea of the kind was dismissed 
entirely. Then he determined to keep it until a good 
opportunity occurred of proving to his fellow- W'orkmen 
and acquaintances, especially to Tom Jones, that he had 
money, and could spend it on a glass of ale or mug of 
porter with the best of them. At last a bright idea 
struck him : he would — yes, that he would — ^piit it into 
the savings’ bank. With a mind set at ease by this laud- 
able resolution, Simon fell asleep, and dreamed that bis 
shilling had, in an incredibly short space of time, accu- 
mulated to such a degree, as to enable him to purchase- 
a cow, two pigs, and a stock of tulips that made his 
garden the wonder and adnliration of the whole village. ; 
The next morning proving to his fpreat satisfaction w'et, i 
Simon (in order to put in execution the plan he had 
formed) proposed taking his dinner with him to the i 
mill, instead of returning home at noon. Having hap- | 
pily accomplished his purpose with little trouble — ^for, 
as it w'as w^asliing-day, Martha was perfect!}’' willing to 
have him out of her way — he set off, walking with the 
conscious dignity of a man w^orth something. As he 
passed along, he was much surprised to find himself the ; 
object of general attention and amusement. Inquiries 
as to his health, state of mind, and future pljins, w-erc , 
showered upon liini. One wished to know when he in- 
tended to set uj) liis carriage, and another hoped lie ; 
would not forget old friends now he was so great a man. 
Nor was liis bewilderment lessened on arriving at tlie ' 
mill, for all his fellow' -workmen were ready w'ith a joke ; 
and a laugh at Ids expense. But Simon, like Socrates, ■ 
was a practical philosopher, and lie bore all their raillery ' 
as a philosopher should — wdth unruffled calmness. As j 
soon as the hell for the dinner-hour rang, he^lcft Ids , 
-work, and having despatcTied his Awn -with all possible : 
speed, he, not without some trepidation, made his w'ay 
to a neighbouring town, where lie knew there "was a 
savings’ bank -w'hich would be open that day. On reach- 
ing his destination, he first looked cautiously round, to ' 
make sure he was unobserved, and seeing no one he : 
knew, he boldly entered. Mr Vivian, Simon’s master, 
was one of tlie trustees and managers of this bank, and 
happened to be in attendance that day. Simon, and , 
Simon’s domestic grievances, were well knowui to him, 
therefore his a|)pearance in such a place occasioned some | j 
little surprise. ‘Well, Simon,’ said he, ‘wdiut is your |j 
business ; nothing the matter at the mill, I hope ?’ ; | 

‘ No, sir,’ replied Simon ; ‘ I came about a little 1 
matter of rny own, regarding a bit of money I was i 
thinking of putting into the bank.’ 1 1 

‘ That’s right, Simon ; I am glad to hear it,’ said Mr j I 
Vivian. ‘You are getting good wages, and are now 
strong and hearty; it is very proper you should lay by 
something against old age or sickness. But how is 
it,’ added he, smiling, ‘that you have come without ! 
Martha?’ ! 

‘ The truth is,’ said Simon, twisting his hat round 
and round as he spoke — ‘ the truth is, sir, Martha don’t 
know nothing at all about it; and that’s one reason I 
brought it here, thinking it would bo safe, you know, 
sir.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed I — that is it, is it ?* said Mr Vivian. 

‘ Why, you see, sir, it’s this way,’ continued Simon, j 
lowering his voice to a confidential tone — ‘ it’s a trifle I ! 
made unbeknown to anybo<ly ; so I says to myself^ if I 
keep it by me, Martha will be sure to get at it, and if I 
I spend it, ^why, she’ll get to know, and I shall never | 
hear the last of it ; so I’ll put it in the bank, and then , 
I shall have it safe, and it’ll be making more ; , and,’ ! 
concluded Simon, who, during this speech had been | 
fumbling in his pocket, from the bottom of which he at . i 
length brought forth his shilliug,^ ‘ here it is, and you’ll [ 
be so good as not to mention it, sir.' 

* Oh, certainly not, if you wish it,’ replied Jdt Vivian, 
unable to suppress his nmuseraent at Simon’s simpticity ; 
‘but you are mistten in supposing your shitting wfil, 
as you say, be making more. If you leave it here fbr 
five or six years, it will still be but a shilling ; on the 
contrary, if, every week or fortnight, you added a little 
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more to it, it would at tlie end that time amount to 
a sum that would really be useful to you.’ 

It was no small disappointment to Simon to hear 
that his shilling would not acoumulate of its own 
accord ; but the great object was still attainable ; so he 
said with a sigh, and in a somewhat despairing tone, 
‘I’d like to leave it, if you’ve no objection, sir ; at any 
rate, it’ll be safe ; and if I should get anotlicr shilling, 
why, ru be sure to bring it too.’ 

_ ‘ If,’ said Mr Vivian, wlio, though greatly amused, 
pitied Simon’s evident disappointment— ‘ if you really 
are anxious to be laying something by, and do not 
mind a little extra work, P tliink I can enable you to 
do 60 . I have occasion to send twice or three times 
a-week to town on business, and am juat now in want 
of a messenger I can trust. I Icnow you to be honest 
and trustworthy, and if you like to undertake the job, 
1 will put whatever you earn in that way ipto the sav- 
ings’ bmik, and it will not interfere with your regular 
wages.’ 

I Simon’s countenance brightened at this proposal. It 
I ! was just the very thing for him. He eagerly accepted 

I I tlie Oiler; and after expressing his thanks, and begging 
1 1 bis master’s secrecy, he, with a lightened heart as well 
I j as potiket, returned to YV’estleigli. He was now doubly 

; armed against the raillery of Ivis companions. Various 
were the devices to which they resorted to induce 
Simon to part with, or even to display his treasure ; 

' hut, to their great surprise, against remonstrances, in- 
I treaties, and rylicule, he was proof. It was all in vain, 
even when Tom Jones hid himself behind the hedge. 
Whetlicr Simon suspected the trcaclicry of which it 
, had be(?n guilty, certain it is tliat be never again chose 
j that jiart of his gartlen for his self-communings. 

So weeks, rnontlis, and years passed avvay, and the 
mystery of the shilling remained unsolved. What had 
become of it, nobody could tell ; and, a.s it usually hap- 
P'Mis ill such Ciiscs, there were not wanting persons 
faithless enougli to doubt whether it had ever existed, 
in the meantime, it must not be supposed that Mrs 
Sawley silently acquiesced in her liusbaiid’s spending 
: any of his time in the service of another, in return for 
: which nothing was forthcoming. On the contrary, few 
days passed on wliich she had not some observations to 
make on the comparative merits of prudijnce and good 
nature, always placing the former virtue (ivhich, ac- 
cording to her deflnition, consisted in getting everything 
and giving nothing) far above the latter, which, indeed, 
j she considered as only another word for sheer folly, and 
; concluding with a general remark on the contemptible 
weakness of those who were guilty of it All this, how- 
: ever, Simon bore witliout tlinching, for there is sornc- 
; thing in the knowledge of being treated with injustice 
I that inspires even the meekest spirit with fortitude, 
i : Nay, sometimes Martha could almost have imagined 
I that Simon turned away hia face to conceal a smile. A 
smile at her ! but no, it was impossible ; she could not 
admit her own eyes as credible witnesses to so auda- 
cious an act, 

i About six years after Simon’s first visit to the sav- 
i ings’ bank, he had tlie misfortune to break his arm. 

1 The fracture was severe, and the pain of the setting, 

I united with the anxiety caused by the knowledge tlmt 
I he was for some time disabled from his work, brought 
I on a low fever, wiiich for many weeks confined him to 
his bed ; and when at length ho was able to leave it, 
he was so weakened and reduced as to reu9er it doubt- 
ful when he would be strong enough again to provide 
for the wants of his family. Added to this misfortune, 
. food was that year remarkably dear ; the harvest was 
bad, and the potato crop indlfierent ; and though Martha 
was ^ excellent nurse and manager, it surpassed even 
her pow^s to provide fcK>^ and medicine, with little 
or notMhi coming in. Tlieir neighbours sympathised 
sincerely ih their distress, and gave the best proofs of 
their sj^pathy % rendering them all the assistance in 
their ^Wer ; but they were W themselves, aiid 
found dimculty enough in making all ends meet It 


was in the midst of these perplexities, when ^ent was 
due, a doctor’s bill in prospect, and, turn w4iich way 
they would, nothing but debt and poverty staring 
them in the face, tliat Simon remembered his secret 
lio.ard. From the time of their first agreement, his 
kind master liad regularly provided him with the 
means of earning a small sura over and above his 
w'eekly wages, wliicli, instead of paying to him, he 
had put into the savings’ hank. What it amounted 
to by this time, Simon did not know; but he thought 
it^ never could be worse wsiutcd, and whatever it 
might ho, would aflbrd some relief. His astonish- 
ment was scarcely less than liis delight to find him- 
self master of the almost incredible sum of thirteen 
pounds twelve shillings and sixpence. It was enough, 
more than enough, to pay all his debts. No farmer, 
contemplating his Hocks and licrds, his well-stored barns 
^gpd crowded granarie.s ; no merchant,* Ai^elcoming into 
Tpfort the costly Iringht that almost doubles his alreiKly 
overflowing wealth ; no young heir, gazing on the spa- 
cious park, the sunny fields, and stately woods that he 
can call his own, ever felt such pure and unall'.)yed hap- 
piness as swelled the heart and ‘listened in the eye of 
jioor Simon as he looked upon his well-earned wealth. 
And Martha, what did she say, what did she think? 
Martha liad been taking a few lessons in a scliool that 
seldom fails to profit and improve those who come 
under its discipline — the scliool of advcjrsity. She had 
[ suffered anxiety, privation, ami want; seen the Imshand, 
wlioni, after all, she truly loved, feeble and suffering, 

I without being able to procure tliose things she knew 
to be necessary to restore him to ease and health ; and 
had known what it was to luive her children crying 
around her for tlie bread she had not to give. TJie 
tears of joy she shed when informed of this timely hut ; 
most unexpected relief, were not unmingled with those 
of shame and self-reproach ; and sincerely did she now j 
regret her unkindnc‘88 and selfishness. Slie said little, 
for Martha was not a woman of many promises ; but 
she resolved that notliing on her part should ever 
give occasion for concealment on his. Nor was her 
resolution in vain. In a short time Siinoit with proper i 
nourishment and good nursing, regained his accustomed ' 
health ami strength, and returned to Ids employment j ! 
and tlioiigli they had a hard winter and spring, yet, j 
pleascMl with themselves and ekeh other, they got well j 
through it. Theirs had always been a clean, well- ! 
managed household; but now, brightened by love and ! 
confidence, there was no liappier family in Westleigh, | 
nor did they ever fail to Bjiare somctliiiig every week i 
from their earnings to put into tlie savings’ bank. 1 

Great was the wonder, ami many the congratulations j 
of the good people of Westleigh ; and to think, 08 Simon | 
said many times in a day, ‘ to think that all this good i 
should come from my shUling for ho persisted in re- 
garding that as the grand sourt’e of liis happiness. To 
this day, it is common in the village, when speaking of 
an industrious prosperous family, to say that such jier- 
sons have ‘ got a slulling tliat nobody knows of.’ 

• 

“ *— -■ -- - - - — - - . 

THE MAURITIUS. 

East of the African continent, the Indian Ocean is 
studded with a number of ish^K^^of which Madagascar, ] 
Bourbon, and Mauriti^lff^^fte largest and most im- j 
portant. Madagascar, 930 miles in length by an aver- 
age breadth of 300, and separated from the mainland 
by the Mojpambique Channel, is under native rule ; 
Bourbon, 40 miles long by 26 in breadth, and 530 miles 
farther seaward, is a dependency of ITmnee ; and the 
Mauritius, about 36 miles in length by an average 
breadth of 22, and 70 miles north-east of Bourbon, 
belongs to Britain. Situated on the highway of our 
eastern commerce, this island, independent ^ its pro- 
duce, is one of our most valuable possessions, form- 
ing a great resting-place for ^he numerous traders 
that traverse the Indian> Ocean. Important as it is, 
perhaps less is known ^ the Mauritius than of any 
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other British dependency, and therefore a brief sketch 
of its liisb>ry, natural resources, population, and coin- 
nicrcc, chiefly gleaned from a recent source,* may be 
alike interesting and useful. 

Tlie Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese 
about tlie beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
Putch took possession of it in 1598, called it by its 
present name, in honour of Prince Maurice, made a 
settlement in it so late as 1644, which, however, 
they abandoned early in the succeeding century. The 
French having occupied Bourbon in 1657, sent occa- 
sional settlers to the Mauritius ; and on its evacuation 
by the Dutch, they established a regular colony, but did 
not take formal possession of the island till 1721. Ten 
or twelve years after, tlie celebrated but unftirtunate M. dc 
Bourdon nay e was appointed governor of the Mauritius, 
or Isl{3 de France, as it was at this time called ; and 
perceiving the importance of the island, and its excel- 
lent harbours, to any power having possessions in India, 
set about its improvement with a zeal and success wliich 
have rarely been equalled. Besides extending the cul- 
ture of the sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, and indigo, he 
introduced the maniocstroot from Soutli America, and 
cinnamon, cloves, pepper, &c. from the Dutch islands ; 
fixed the seat of government at Port lx)uis, wliich he 
may be said to have created as well as fortified ; and 
constructed numerous roads, aqueducts, and other imhlic 
works. Ill 1746 M. de Bourdonnaye was recalled; but 
during the wdiole period that the Mauritius belonged to 
the Frencii, tlie eflccts of his good government and skill 
were vividly perceptible, iiay, are not obliterated even 
at the present day. After tlie possessions of France in 
India had fallen into our bands, the importance of the 
i|' Mauritius as a naval station became painfully apparent 
j to Britain ; for, during the last war, our shipping suflered 
by the priv^ateers and cruisers of that island to the 
j extent of more tliim two and a half millions. Fxas- 
; perated by these losses, the British government sent a 
strong armament against it in 1810; it surrendered to 
arms ; and vras finally (jcded to us at the close of the 
; war in 1815. Since then, it has continued in our bands, 
ami, along with a number of adjacent islets, as liod- 
' rique, St Brandon, the Seychelles, Providence, Agalega, 
i See, constitutes a colonial government, of which St 
: Louis is the capital. 

PJiysically considered, the Mauritius presents the 
; same rugged and mountainous features whicii charac- 
terise the wdiole of the islands in that region of the 
Indian (Ficaii. It is strictly of volcanic origin, and ha.s 
several craters, W'hicli liave evidently become dormant 
, witliiii the current geological era. Its rocks and inoim- 
j tains are universally basaltic; and limestone is only 
i found Jis the basis of tlie coral reefs which skirt the 
shores. ‘From whatever quarter it is apjiroaehed,’ says 
Tullocli in Ills report, ‘ the aspect is singularly abrupt 
and picturesque. The land rises rapidly’ from the coiist 
to the interior, where it forms three chains of moun- 
tains, from 1800 to 2600 feet in height, intersecting the 
country in different directions. Exeeiit towards the 
summit, these are generally c<3vored with wood, and in 
many parts cleft into deep ravines, tliroiigh wdiich 
numerous rivulets find their -way to tlie low grounds, 
and terminate in about tv^ity small river's, by which 
the whole line of coasLg^^^\l .jyatcred, from the foot of 
the mountains to the seTxKou;^, from its mountainous 
and rugged character, a great part of the interior is not 
available for any useful purpose,' yet extensive plains, 
several leagues in circumference, are to be found in the 
high lands; and in the valleys, as well as along the 
coast, most of the ground is well adapted either for this 
ordinary purposes ptf^fericulture/ or for raising any de- 
scription of tropos^^ produce. Extensive forests still 
cover a considerable portion of the districts of Mahe- 
bourg, the Siyanna, and Flacq, and in the centre of the 
isl^d are several small lakes. The soil in many parts 

is exceedingly rich, consisting either of black vegetable 
mould, or a bed of stiff clay of considerable depth ; 
occasionally, the clay is found mixed with iron ore and 
the debris of volcanic rock. In the neighbourhood of 
Port Louis, and generidly in tlie immediate vicinity of 
the Sea, there is but a scanty covering of light friable 
soil over a rocky substratum of coralline formation. 
The w'hole coast is surrounded by reefs of coral, witli 
the exception of a few openings, through which vessels 
can approach the shore, and at these points the diffeixmt 
military posts for the defence of the island have bcH'ii 
established. In so far as regards temperature, rain, 
phy.sical aspect, and diversity of climate, the Mauritius 
exhibits a very striking rc.seinblan(jc to d amaiea, thougli, 
being south of the line, the seasons are reversed — sinii- 
mcr extending from October to April, and winter during 
the rest of the year. The principal rainy season is 
from the ci^ of December to the beginning of A- r;i, 
but showers are frequent at all times, Ilnrrieanes are 
of frequent occurrence, and create great devastaiion, 
with much loss of life ; they principally occur in d anu.irv., 
February, and March.' 

The produce of tlie Mauritius, as miglit be cxpeetiMl 
from its tropical situation, consists of sugar, coflec, cottoe, 
indigo, nnd various spices, besides ebony, tortoise sbcl!. 
and other minor articles. In 1826, the efiualisalicn >,i' 
the Mauritian and NA^cst India sugar-duties gave a r 
markable impulse to the trade of tlve former isla.- 
and since then, the sugar-cane lias been ciiltivatc.l t 
the almost total exclusion of coflee, cotUn, and indigo. 
Wheat, maize, yams, manioig l)ananas, jiotatoes, and 
other vegetables, are raised in limited quantiti^es ; but 
the inhabitants derive tlieir main supply of farinaceous 
food from llindostan, Cape of Clooii' Hope, and M;u!:i- 
gascar. According to Macciillocli, the sugar exported 
from the island in 1837 amounted to 68 J million poiiM(!.^s i 
of wdiich fully nine-tentlis came to Engiand, The other 
exports, though considerable, are unimportant in com- 
parison. During the same year die total value o ' the 
imports amounted to L.l ,035,783, while the exporis (uily ‘ 
reached L.83 1 ,0.50 ; and of a public revenue of L. 1 87,780, i 
only L. 17 7,740 was expended; so that, independent of I 
its utility as a maritime station, this island is, in an j 
ccom»niical point of vievg one of the most v:dn:iblL' i 
, depo.ndeneies of the British government. The aboliti^;n 
of slavery does not seem to have )iad the same eflecl cn 
labour in the Mauritius that it has had on that of Die 
West Indies, and consequently tlie plantations contijiue 
to yield the same amount of produce as formerly ; thougli 
it i.s believed by competent judges that the culture ot' 
sugar has reached its maxinuiiii. To guard agnir.st the 
anticipated efibets of emancipation, a great number of 
liill-coolies were brought from India; but, despite the 
regulations under whicii they were introduced, their con- 
dition was little lietter than that of slavery, and, in conse- 
quence, their introduction has been stopped. Ijabourcrs 
from India, China, Madagascar, &c. are, however, w^itliii) ; 
reach of the planter; and with these, and the emanci- 
pated negroes, the labour rnjirket seems abuiKla,nily 
supplied. It is, no doubt, now iiiore difiicult to obtain ' 
hands, and more care is nece.ssary to retain them ; but, i 
otherwise, the dreaded results of emancipation have : 
been belied. The only complaint, according to Mr Back- i 
house, seemed to be, ‘ that many of the women, instead 
of going to the field to labour, cliose to stay at home ! 
to take care,Df their huts and families !' — a result whicii | 
ought to form anything rather than cause of complaint, 
were it not that the moral perceptions of tlie older j 
planters are blunted and; their hearts steeled by a long i 
course of slavery and its concomitant inbunianitios. I* 

Respecting the government of the Mauritius and its 
dependencies, little need bo said. Power is vested in a 
governor and a colonial legislative council of fifteen 
members, subordinate to the orders of the sovereign in 
council. The governor is assisted in his duties by an I 
executive council, composed, for the time being, of the j 
colonial secretary, the advocate-general, and the officer | 
second in command. Justice is administered in a | 

® the MauHUus nnd South Airick 
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supreme civil and criminal court vfitli three judges, and stone. The population of the town, including the dis- 
in a petty court, from which there is no }ipi»eal as also trict of Grand J’ort, was in 183G, of free persons, males, 

; such local courts as tlic governor may see fit to esta- 1672 ; females, 1613 ; apprentices, males, 3337 ; females, 

I Wish. There arc always certain detachuK'nts of the 2316.* This disproportion between the number of males 
artillery, of the sappers and miners, and of the line, and females prevails still more extensively in the inte- 
i stationed in the island, whose head-quarters are Port rior, and is one of the most clamant evils in the Mau- 
;; Louis and Mahebourg, the two principal towns — the for- ritius. Occasioned originally by slavery, and augmented 
' mer situated on the north west, and the latter on the during the introduction of the hill-cooiies, of whom only 
;| south-eastern shore. So much for the general history, about 200 women were brought with upwards of 10,000 
Ti^sources, and commerce of the Mauritius ; let us now men, it has been the fertile source of much immorality 
glance at the more ini unto features of its towns and and crime, for which a long continuance of freedom and 
; scenery, and at the socd.al condition of its mixed popu- education arc the only adequate remedies, 
hit ion, as sketched by Mr Babkhouse. The next and only other ]>lacc of note visited by IMr 

‘ '^I'he town of Port Louis is beautifully situated on Backhouse was tlie inland village of Painplemousses, 
the west side of the Mauritius, in a cove formed by a famous for its botanic garden, established by the French, 
sc’ios of basaltic liills, portions of which arc woody; and for a tomb raiaetl to the inemory of Paul and Vir- 
vary in height from lOfjS to 263U feet. The Ponce ginia, the tale respecting whoui was founded on .some 
{'rh?n})h), whicli lies directly behind the ti^wn, is the -^^•innstaiices connected with the wreeVpf the St Gcran 
I’igic'st point. Tlie lower portion of many of the houses iSs the 18th of August 1744. This incident, so alTect- 
is oi. hewn basalt, and the upper of wood; others are ingly told l> 3 " St Pierre, took jdace on the 11c d’Ambre, 
<;nt;reiy of Avood, painted. The streets arc rather nar- a small projecting ridge of rocks on the north-cast of 
' ; they ani laid out at right angles, h.avo footpaths the island, covered wdth a few cocoa-palms and strag- 

it!i hcf altie curb-stones, and are macadamised. Many gling screw -pines. The follow iiiw sketi li of the district 
of 'ho liousns luivc little courts in front, w' ell stocked which formed the scene of so well known a tale will be 
, wJh hue trees and shrubs, and beautiful date and cocoa- read wdth interest: — ‘On the borders of a shady part 
.i!'i uaims. There are magnificent acaci.as, w’ilh large of the road near Pamplernousses, the beautiful orange 
: yci iw flow CVS, as wtU as tamarinds and other trees, in and white varieties of Thunheryia Alata were growing, 

; so' c ()!' the streets ; and bananas, caladiunis, marvels much in the manner tluit ground-ivy grows in England ; 
of Peru, and many other striking j)laMts, on tlie I'oriler and by the side of a brook there was a species of paper- 
a stream froyi the mountains, tliat runs through the reed, and a remarkable pahvr from Madagascar, from 1 
town. An ojjien space, like a race-course, lies behind the fibres of wdiich beautiful cloth, resembling stuff, was | 
t!io town: it IS cidled the Champ de Mars, and is bor- made. The country bet w^eeu Port Louis and Pamplc’ | 
dcr(!d 1 ) 3 ^ several large villas, built in a style of neatness mousses is grassy, nearly fiat, and but little cultivated, | 
and ekfgaiu'c like tht'so in the neighbourlu.ujd of cities up to the foot of the mountain ranges of Ponce, M oka, 4 ,. 
11 the eontiiicrit of Europe. The population of Port and Peter Bot. Beyond the village, the country i.s more | 
l/aiis in 1836 was 27,6L>, of whom 667‘J nudes and undulating. Much of it is covered with fragments of | 

( iiiM females were free, and 8247 males and 6655 females vosiciilar basalt, among which the sugar-cane is culti- | 
were .'jn])reniiccs. Most of the latter and some of the vated. Tii many of the fields tbe stones are collected in ] 
li ; - i*' i A'cre pcrsoius ot colour. French is the language ridges, about four feet apart, and in others into squares; i 
■: ui!i .t 1 ’^ - ily .spoken. " the cancs arc planted in the spaces between these 

‘ Wo to()k np our abode at Mjissey’s hotel, the only walls. Home of the stones arc small, and others are as ; 
de:'(Mit inn in Port I.onis. It is three storeys high, and large as a man’s head; hut the soil ampng them is ji 
: i has the hall and lower rooms floored wfitli marble ; the adapted for the growth of the cane, which thrives even 
wsdl;^ arc covered with paper exhibiting large landscapes; in the fissures of tlie rocks, where the stones preserve 
tiu' Si a irs and lloors of the upi)cr rooms arc painted it from drought. In some places tliero arcs also fielils | 
i'(:d, as is common Viere, and rubbed bright; the beds C)f manioc, and plantations ot bananas, &c. ; in others 
nc: covered w'ith muslin curtains to keep olf mosquitos, the wood has not yet been cleared, and among it arc 
t)ie;;e inseeta being numerous., and the lieat rendering it iiian^)" trees of ebony, also eustard-ajiples, giiava.s, &c. 1 

nccossarv to have the window s ojien at night. Here, th.at have become wild.’ | 

fur fuur dollars {iwdvc shillim/s) a-day c.ach, wc had The surlace of the Mauritius, liowever, is not all .so 
f ciiall bedrooms, witli breakfast ;it nine*, o’clock, and tame and accessible ; much id tlte mountain scenery is : 
dmrier at lialf past five, at the table d’hote. The latter wild and picturesque. ‘ In the evening wc accompanied i 
w as in French style, consisting of a great variety of a gentleman, who had resided a considerable time in the 
siiuill dishes, and succeeded immediately by coffee, colony, to his residence on Plaines Wilhems, seven miles 
Tiurgundv wdne, diluted with w-ater, was the common from Port Louis, across the Grande Riviere, and behind 
beverage at dinner; hut thougli considered as adar*ed the mountains. Many persons of opulenee reside in this 
to tl)e climate— “and probably it is the most .so of any district, wdiich, lieing several huiidrcd feet above the 
I fi rmented liquor — yet persons Avho, for the purpose of sea, is nmcli cooler than the town. The road was 
! iii n onraging drinking custonhs, have taken wniter only, crowded with people — Hindoos and Malahars, as well as 
i have found themselves better rather than -worse for dis- blacks and Creolbs, just (18;i8) emerging from slavery, 
i continuing the use of the Burgundy wdne.’ This inueh Many of them wn^re returning Irom w^ashing in the 
i for the capital of the Mauritius, in which Mr Backhouse Grande Piviure, and were carrying large bundles of 
I found everything excessively dear. Board at Massey’s clotlies. Horne parts ot the country w'^ere not cultivated, 

! hotel, 12s. a-day ; a watch-glass, 4s. ; a country break- but covered vvith tree.s, shrjibs umpiAo Other parts 
I fast, 3s. ; thirty miles in an oil-eloth covered omnibus, were occupied by bous^fT or tive‘ colonists, huts of the 
I 12 . 3 .; mutton. Is. per pound ; beef, 8d. to lOij. ; venison, coloured popnl-ation, and fields of manioc and sugar- 
2 s. ; asses, from L.20 to L.80 ; and fine horses or mules cane. Some of the fields were bordered with a screw- 
Mt twice that sum. pioe, the leaves of winch are used for making sugar- 

Mahebourg, the second town and port in the island, bags, and with Ayave. Americana^ Fmreroea gigantea, 

• is described as situated at the southern base of ‘ a pic- large plants, with aloe-like foliage, tliat have been used 
turesque craggy range of woody mountains, on the mar- for fences, but have become naturalised, as has also the 
gin of a deep bay, into which two rivers di.scbarge them- Indian fig under the same circumstances. The ravine 
selves. The hay is called Grand Port, and fronted by a of the Grande Riviere is very beautiful; being deep, 
coral reef that keeps the waters tranquil within, while and thickly clothed with trees and shmbs* from among 
the roar of the surge tumbling upon it wd thou t, continu- which rocks and numerous waterfalls emer^. The 
ally strikes the car. The town consists of several streets botanist will find , a large field of interesting facts 
of wooden houses, chiefly of one storey, many of them in Mr Backhouse’s volume, narrated with the brevity 
shops with open fronts, and a large military barrack of and iirecision of a scientific naturalist. 
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The animals of the Mauritius are comparatively few 
and insignificant, if we except the fish, turtles, shell- 
fish, and corals, which abound along its shores. Wild 
hogs and deer are met with in the forests, and occa- 
sionally furnish sport to the settlers. beasts of prey 
or venomous reptile exist in the island ; but small lizard.s 
are numerous, investing even the drawing-rooms of 
Mahcbourg and Port Louis. They are quite harmless, 
however, eating flies and mosquitos, and occasionally 
partaking of the delicacies in the pantry. The tropic 
bird builds in the mountain forests and on the sea-cliffs ; 
and a small hawk, about the size of our own sparrow- 
hawk, is said to be the only bird of prey in the island. 
Monkeys are not unfrequently met with ; a species of 
hare is also found; and rabbits are naturalised on the 
east coast. Two species of partridge, and some pigeons, 
are the chief wild birds killed for food. The dodo for- I 
inerly found in. the island is now extinct, at least no 
one has met with it during the present century. In- | 
sects are numerous, and, as in all hot climates, exceed- 
ingly troublesome : but the natives seem to make re- ! 
prisals in return ; for the combs of a large ochre-coloured 
wasp are sold in the bazaar at Port liouis, tlie roasted 
larvw or grubs being prized as a delicacy by the Creole 
population. 

I The inhabitants of the Mauritius, mixed aud niulti- 
I farious os they are, seem to enjoy conditions more 
favourable than those of other recentlj'^ emancipated 
countries. Their olinint^, though hot, is healthy; little 
clothing is required ; and though farinaceous food be 
rather high-priced, tlieir country yields, at little ex- 
pense, sugar, coffee, manioc, yams, cocoa-nuts, bread- 
; fruit, pine-apples, and other tropical produce. Sla- 
^ very has still left tliern far in the rear of civilisa- 
I lion, and of a knowledge of true religion ; and it will 
require many years of patient labour and (?are to spread 
^ i the light of a better state of things amongst them. 

|1 Numerous schools, under the superintendence of diffe- 
1 rent missionary sotnetics and of tlie govenunent, are 
established, and meet with encouragement. Mr 
Backhouse speaks well of these institutions, and re- 
gards them tas amongst the most hopeful buddings of 
general improvement that he saw on the island. Besides 
schools, there arc temperanc societies, prayer meet- 
ing.s, chapels belonging to different sects, and otlicr 
I nieaus of religious and intellectual instruction. Indeed 
I the colony seems to be in a state of progress, though 
it is much retarded by the retention of old French 
I Ifiw, and by the influence of some of the more wealtli}’^ 

! iilanters in power, wlio are opposed to the education 
i of the lower orders. Temperance does not seem to 

i be one of their prominent virtues. ‘ The lower order 

! of blacks in Port Louis is much debased by drink- 
ing at the authorised canteens. Tliese are farmed from 
the government by a private individual ; and though 
subjected to some good regulations, respecting being 
open to the street, and burning lights inside, so that 
every jierson in them may be distinctly seen, yet they 
; afford facilities for obtaining strong^ dritik, such as 
j always increase its consumption among c;ertairi classes. 

I There are also canteens in the military barracks, the 
profits of which are said to be devoted to the relief 
of soldiers’ widows ; and many such widows they make ; 
for rarely a week some of the soldiery 

dying from delirium tremens^ ^nsequent upon drink- 
ing.’ It is clear that this lovp of liquor among the 
lower orders, and especially among the recently eitian- 
cipated negroes, can only be restrained by a higher 
state of education, which will enable them to compre- 
hend the evils it gives rise to, and the comfort and 
happiness wliiclv^ an opposite course would prdcute. 
But whiV education and religion work their way, they 
ought to "be aided by the positive co-operation of 
vernment, m lessening the facility of obtaining the 
means of . indul^nce. It is a blind and fatuous policy 
that, of expending a vast amount of money and care 
l^n tim of vice, and niggardly grudging 

the smahest allowance for its prevention. Thus, while 


schools are left to tHe care of private individuals and 
the charity of missionary societies, prisons and hospitals 
are erected and maintained by government for the cor- 
rection and cure of those led into vice and crime jirin- 
cipally through ignorance and intemperance. 

‘ The prison of the court ^ justice is under remark- 
ably good management. The building is incommodious, 
scarcely admitting of classification ; hut a new one, in- 
tended to remedy its defects, containing eighty cells, i^ 
in progress of erection. The prisoners confined in it 
are debtors, persons committed for trial, and those under 
sentence. The last are qniploynd in picking oakum, 
breaking stones, making baskets and nets, and in 
tailoring, shoemaking, &c. ; and some are daily marched 
out to work at the citadel and roads. All prisoners of 
this class are required to work ; and if they have not 
been accustomed to any regular occupation, they are 
requested td choose one, in order that they may not be 
ultimately turned out of prison without tlie means of 
earning a subsistence. The receipts for labour in 1830 
only amounted to L.SG, 78. 9d. ; but in 1837 they had 
increased to L.205, Is. One half of the money is ap- 
propriated toward defraying the expenses of the prison, 
the other is divided among such prisoners, on being 
discharged, as shall have conducted themselves well.’ 
Similar accounts are given of the Bagiie prison, in v/hich 
slave apprentices guilty of ‘ marooning’ (running away), 
and other misdemeanours, {ire confined; of the prison at 
Mahebourg; and of the military hospital, of wdiicli Mr 
Backhouse remarks that it is a y)ity so kirge and fine a 
building should be required chiefly for pcijjons wlio have 
made tliernselves ill either by drinking or oth^r moral 
delinquency. Oiines of a serious description ,'irc happily 
few'er than wdiat might have been expected, considering 
the number and mixed nature of the Mauritian popula- 
tion. Murder and assassination are rare ; robbery and 
theft are not unfrequent; marooning, intemperance, 
assault, licentiousness, and the like, forming the gre.'it 
hulk of the criminal calendar. 

The manners and customs of the Mauritians aflbrd 
little matter for remark. Those of the liiglier and 
middle classes are more Frencli than Knglisli, though 
the religious observaiK^cs, education, mo(l.'.s of living, 
&c. belonging to the mother country, are gradually pre- 
vailing, more particularly since the yieriod of eman- 
cipation. Those of the lower orders are a curious mix- 
ture of Creole, Negro, Hindoo, Chinese, and English, 
wdiich can only be successfully amalgamated into one by 
the endeavours of the British government, its teachers, 
and ministers of religion. In general, the inhabitants 
are frank and affable to each otlier ; though slavery, as 
elsewhere, ha.s stamped distinctions even among those 
now equal in rank, wliicli it will require many years of 
freedom to efface. To be without shoes is the badge of 
bondage ; and a negro, who will endure any amount of 
abuse you may choose to heap upon him, will skulk at 
the very mention of ‘barefoot’ These distinctions of 
caste are kept up even in death ; and the cemetery of 
Port Louis, one of the most picturesque that could he 
imagined, is divided into compartments for tlie rich, the 
poor, the negro, the Chinese, and Hindoo, as if the 
universal doom of ‘ earth to earth ’ should pay deference 
even to the rank of common inanimate elements. A 
population composed of so many different people must 
of course have many religious rites and observances ; 
and thus it is that a vast amount of superstition and 
idolatry prevails even among those who, by the cere- 
mony of baptism, are regarded as Christians. Several 
of these observances, as the Yamsey, kept eleven days 
once in eleven months by the Hindoos, is a curious in- 
termixture of gaiety, frivolity, feasting, and religion. 
Music, processions, dancing, gay dresses, portable pa- 
godas, banners, idols, and feasting, coinpose this ritual, 
which, though not partaken in, is, Beemingly, witnessed 
and enjoyed by all classes m the island. These dis- 
plays of heathenism are, however, passing away, and 
by and by will be held as mere holidays, just as the 
god-days of our Teutonic ancestors were observed in 
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Britain long after there was no rtiigious idea attached 
to them, and when we were i)rofessedly a nation of 
Christians. The dresses of the lower orders are simple, 
and adapted to the climate ; though in many cases it 
I would be desirable that something more than a mere 
j loin-cloth and turban were added to tlieir wardrobes. 

I Tlie females generally go without caps, hut many wear 
their hair tastefully done up in huge tortoise shell combs ; 
and those of the elder women tie coloured handkerchiefs 
' over their heads above their combs, or even wear veils 
thrown over the neck and shoulders. 

Such is a brief glance at the Mauritius, its history, 
produce, commerce, scenery, dnd population, from which 
it may be seen that, small as it is, it forms one of the 
most valuable of our colonial dependencies, and worthy 
I of all the attention that government can bestow, if not 
I on account of its resources, at least for the importance 
{ of its position to our Eastern Commerce. 


j PERILS OF BUFFALO-HUNTING. 

I Amon(3 the numerons stories of the ehase in India, Ame- 
I rica, and at home, with wliicili wo liave amused otir r(>ader8, 
j the f'olloAving is undouT)tedly one of the most interesting. It 
j i is related by Mr Featherstonhaiigli in liis Excursion througli 
! i the Slave States— a work noticed in No. 27 of our eunxiiit 
I series : — 

i ‘ The most interesting hunter’s story I hav(‘ ever heard 
' was told me by our host, Mr Perei val, wlio lias followed the 
forest-eliase frorn his youth. Tu 1807 he w as on a trapping 
expedition wvitli companions on tlic AV'ashita, wlieu they 
j i left him to kil> biitlalo, hear, and the largcii* gnuuj ; and 

I he reinaiiM.Ml to trap the streams for beavej’. He laid not 

II met with very good syeeess, and had been without meat 
I about tw^enty- four hours, wluni, turning a stnall bend of tlio 
j river, lie espied a uoble-looking old male butlklu lying down 
i on the Ixvieh. Having secured his canoe, he crept softly 
j 1 lirougli a corn-brake w'liieh lay between the animal and 
i !nrps(‘lf, and fin'd. The sliot was an iTidifi’erent oiu', and 

; only w ounded the animal in the side ; but it rousv*d hiiii, 

! and !ia\ing crosst’d the river, h(^ sotm lay down again. 
I’liis was about noon, when the animal, having grazed, Was 
resting himself in a cool place. IVreival now crosseii the 
l iver also in his canoe, and got into tlu? woods, which were 
there very oiicn, and somewhat broken liy little patches of 
]*rairie land ; a very' fre<|uenf occurrence in these parts of 
Arkansas, w here forest and prairie often seem to be con- 
tending for the mastery. But tlu5 bull being suspicious, 
rose before the hunter came near enough to him, .and took 
to the oj)en W'oods. Pcreival was an experienced hunter ; 
he had killed several Imndred buffaloes, and knew their 
tempers in eveiy sort of situation. Ho knew that the ani- 
' mal, wdien in large herds, w^as easily mastered, and was well 
aware that when alone lie W'as sometimes dogged, and even 
dangerous ; ho tlierefore followe<l his prey cautiously for 
about a mile, knowing that he w'ould lie down again ere 
long. The buffalo now sniped, and Percival got within 
liity yards of him, watching an opportunity to strike him 
i iiK^rtally ; but the beast seeing his enemy so near, wdiecl 3 
I completely round, put his huge shaggy liead close to tin; 

I ground before his fore-feet, as is their custom when they 
I aUaek each other, and vapidly advanced uiK>n the hunter, 

I who instantly fired, and put his ball through the ljull’s 
nose ; but seeing the temper the beast w'as iii, and know- 
ing what a serious antagonist he was when on the offensive, 
he also Immediately tunio<l and fled, 
j ‘ In running down a short hill some briers threw him 
I down, and he dropped his gun. There was a tree not far 
horn him of about eighteen inches diameter, and every- 
; thing seemed to depend upon his reaching it ^ but as he 
rose to make a push for it, the buffalo struck him on the 
fleshy part of the hip with his horn, and slightly wounded 
him. Before the beast, however, could wheel round upon 
•him again, hd gained the tree, upon which all the chance 
he had of preserving his life rested. A very few feet 
this tree a sapling, about four or five inches in dia- 
meter ; a most fortunate circumstaneo for the hunter, ns it 
contributed materially to save his life. Th€ buffalo now 
doggedly followed up Ilia purpose of dtjstroying bis advor- 
fiary, and a system of attack and defence commenced that 
Iierhaps is without a parallel. The buffalo wont round and 
round the tree pursuing the man, jumping at him in the 
l>eculiar manner of that animal, every time he thought 


there was a chance of hitting him ; whilst Percival, grasii- 
ing the tree w'itli his anns, swung himself round it with 
greater rapidity than the animal could follow him. In tliis 
maiincr tljo buffalo harassed him mtm^ thmi four hourSf un- 
til his hands hecaine so sore with riiljbing against the j 
rough hark of t.4o oak tree, and his limbs so fatigued, that I 
lie began to be dislieartened. 

‘ In going round tlic tree, the buffalo w'ouki sometimes 
pass bctw'cen it nnd the sapling ; but the distance between 
them w'as so narrow that it inconvenienced him, especially 
when ho wantird to make Ins jinn [is ; ho therefore fre- 
quently went round the sapling instead of going inside of 
it. The time llius eonsuined was precious to Percival ; it 
enabled him to breathe, and to consider how lie should 
defend liiinsclf. 

‘■After so many hours’ fruitless labour, the bull seemed to | 
have lost his pristine vigour, and hecauK^ skiwer in Ids ino- | 
tions ; he would now innke his short start, pieparatory to | 
14 “:, .hunp, mily at intervals ; simi even ilien he jutn'pod j 
(ffifebtingly, as if lie saw that Percival would avoid his blow j 
by winging to tlie other side. It was evident ho w'as j 
baffled, and was eousidx'ring what Tic should tlo. Still eon- | 
tinning in his eoiirse round the tree, hut in this slow man- ; 
tier, he .at length made an extraordinary feint, tiiat does ■ 
honour to the reasoning powers of *iie bivtialo family. Ht; i 
made his little start as usual, and wdien Percival swung | 
himself round, the 3>ull, instead of ahniiig his lilow in the I 
direction he liad been aeeustoined to do, suddenly turned ! 
to tliat side of the tree where l*ercival would be lirfiuglit i 
wlieii ho had swung himself round, and struck w itli all his 
might. The feint had almost succeeded : Pcreival only 
just saved lus head, and rceeiveJ a severe eontnsioii on his I 
arm, w'liich w'as paralysed for an instant. Ht; now began : 
to despair of saving his life; his limbs trembled under him ; 
lie thought tlu? Imffalo woidd wear him out; and it was so | 
iriex[)res8ibJy painful to him to carry on this sin.gu]ar de- i 
fence, that at one time he cntcrt.aineil tlie ideal of leaving ! 
the tree, and permit ting the animal to destroy liiin, as a ! 
mode of saving himself from pain and anxiety t hat w' ere i 
ji’itolerablc. 

‘ But the buffalo, just at that time giving decided synqv ' 
toms of being as. tired as hinrself, now^ stopped for a few | 
nvimites, and Percival took courage. Reinemh(>ring that ; 
he had his buteher’s knil’e in his breast, he took it out, aiuT ''*• 
began to contrive [ilans of ofl'eiiee ; and wdicu the Imll, 
liaving rested a while, reeormnenced his old rbunds, Pinei- 
val took advantage of tlio slowness of his motions, and 
using a great deal of address and management, contrived 
in the course of half an hour to^ stab and, cut him in a ■ 
dozen different places. The aiiiiiial now became weak 
from loss of blood, and altliough lie continued to walk 
round the trcjc, lie made no more .jump.s, conttMiting liiiii- ! 
self with keeping his lioad and neck close to it. 'J'hi.>« closed 
the conttiet, for it enabled TAreival to extend his right arm, 
.and give him two deadly stah.^: in the eyes. Notliing could 
exceed the frantic rage of the unwieldy animal when ho 
had lost his sight ; he bellowed, he groaned, lie flawed the 
ground, and gave out every sign of eonseions ruin and iin- 
mitigabltJ fury ; he leaned against the sajiliug for support, 
and twice kiiot'ked himself down liy rushing watli liis head 
;it the large* tree. The second fall termhiated this strange 
tra.gio combat, whicdi had now' lasted nearly six hours. The ' 
Imffalo had not strenj^th to rise, and the ('onqueror, step- 
j)ing up to him, and lifting up his nigh shoulder, cut all the 
ilesli and ligament!* loose, and turned it over his back. He 
then, after resting himself a few minutes, skirmed the 
beast, took a. jiart of the moat to liis canoe, made a fire, 
broiled and at« it. 

‘Of tlie intense anxiety of mind pm ^ ced in tlic Imnter 
by this conflict, an idea iiij^jHie lo'. /wffdTlrom the fact, that 
when he joineil Ills coiujianioiis after a scfiaration of forty 
days, they asked w liy he looked so pale .and emaciated, and 
inquired “ if ho had been down W'itli the fever?” He then 
related to them his ad venture w'ith the buffalo, adding, that 
from that very evening when ho prevailed over the animal, 
hodiad never got any quiet rest ; and so aeverely Tiad his 
nervous system been shaken, that as soon as the occupations 
of the day w'cre over, and he had la iu dowii to rest, the image 
of the resiilute and pow'erful animal itl^^ays came before 
him, putting his life in jeopari^y lu a thousand ways, and 
creating in him such a desperate a^tatlon of mind, that ho 
was constantly jumping up from the ground to defend him- 
self: such was his state, that he Who had been formerly 
proverbial for his daring and resolution, now trembled with 
apprehension even when a covey of quails unexpectedly 
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flualifjd beforo bim. Mr Percival told mo that three 
montlis had elai^st'd after this adventure before his sleep 
became trancpiil, and tliat altlmugli twenty-seven years 
had now passed away, every sudden noise would dis- 
concert him, even if it were the croAving of a cock. Ten 
years ago he had the curiosity to visit tli« place whert) so 
nuJinorjible a passage in his life occurri;d, and ho found the 
bark of thtj tree sutticiently tom and abraded to have 
identified it, even if the bones of his ancient adversary had 
not been there.’ 


AUTUMN. 

[ From ‘ Landucapc Lj/rks.*'} 

BY WlIiLIAM ANDKRSON. 

Tif B Qi'chard's x)lr!ntti 0 U 8 store. 

The apple-boughs o’erburdened with their load. 

That pa,s8t>ra-by may gatlier from the road, 

Hang now the near walls o'er : 

And filberts, biirsting fair, 

Sc'duce the loiterer to reach the hand, 

And pluck the offered treaHtires of the land. 

With wood-nuts that are there. 

Tho still hill -sides are clad 
With bloom ; the distant moorland noAv is bright 
With blossom and with beauty ; the rich sight 
The heart of man makes glad. 

Tho hamlet is at peace ; 

And, in the ripened tiehls, the reapt'is ply 
Their uwful labour ; wbilc a golden sky 
Bmilt's on the soiri<;increahe. 

To the romantic spring. 

That gushes lone beneath the neighbouring hill, 

I'lie cottage maidens go their jiii s to fill, 

While oai'ols rude they sing. 

Sweet is the cuckoo’s song 
III early spring, and musical and blessed 
The niglitingale— young Siunmer’s lutenist— 

J,*oura its gay notes along ; 

And in tho thunder’s roar. 

In autumn, when the sudden liglitiiings flash, 

Hwcot sings the missel- thrush amid the erahli, 

Tho bursting tempest o’er ! * 

As ^litary tree, 

That, pUgrivn-liko, s(’athloss, amid the shock 
Of rndest storms that burst the sterner rock, 

Stands In its grandeur fr \ 

Blit sweeter thanpthcin nil, 

And softer than tho voice of love returned. 

Are Iho nntntorod lays of lips sunburned 
From village maids that fall ! 

To schoolboys' feelings dear 
Vs rich- toned autumn. t)h ! Avlth what a zent 
TJiey plunge in stream retired — despoil a nest — 

Or ramble far and near. 

How oft, when changeful Time 
Has sprinkled o’er our locks its silver threads, 
lleniembrance brings to mind — ^and gladness blieds — 
The jmstiraes of our prime 1 

The lowing of tlie kine, 

In distant meadow-glades, comes on tho e.ar. 

With taste of nature fresh, liko far-off cIkh t 
O f rustics, as they join ^ 

Tho merry dance at eve ; 

Each nu‘al sound has in it joy .md liealth : 

Man now should garner thought as wi ll as wealth, 
And gladly truth receive. 

The calm 

The foliaged cedar, and the Avreathed Vk.’Cc1i, 

More glowing thoughts and impulses can teach 
Than Learning from his desk ! 


* The Ringing of tho missel-thrush during a thunder-storm has 
always appeared to me a beautiful incideftt in naturo. Tho louder 
tho thiuider roars, the shriller and sweeter becomes its voice. This 
interesting little bird is popularly known by tho name of the stoimi- 
cock, becRAise he is supp«>scd to sing boldest Immediately previous 
to a storm ; but that ho also sends forth his * native wo^-notea 
wild’ during its contiiiuance, Is a fact Avhich has been satlsfae- 
torily iiseertained. tlndismayod by tho tempest’s fury, or rather 
reducing in its Adolonce, the small but spirited songs^' warbles 
on imopoiMngiy, as if desirous of emulating the loudness of Ahe 
thunder-tone, or of making his song be hoard above the of 
the railtng sAoments. 


A FRAGMEfNT FOR THE YOUNG. 

TRANSLATKI) PROM THE GERMAN. 

Are there any among you, my young friends, who desire 
to preserve health and cheerfulness through life, and at 
length to reach a good old age ? If so, listen to AAdiat I am 
about to tell you. | 

A considerable time ago I read in one of the ncAPi'spapora 
of the day that a imiu had died near Ijondon at the ad- 
vanced a^c of 110 years, that ho never had been ill, and 
that he had maintained through life a cheerful, happy ti'in- 
perament. ! wrote immediately to London, begging to 
know if, in tho old man’s treatment of himself, there liad 
been any peculiarity wdiich liad rendered his life so 
lengthened and so happy, and the ansAver I received was as j 
folloAA's : — ! 

‘ He Avas uniformly kind and obliging to everybody ; be 
quarrelled with no one ; ho ate and drank merely tliat ho | 
might not aiiffer from liunger or thirst, and never beyond 
Avlmfc necessity required. From hv.s earliest youtli he never i 
alloAved bimself to be unemployed. These were tho only j 
means he ustjd.’ 

I took a note of this in a little book where I generally 
AA'vite all that 1 am anxious to remember, and vei y soon 
afterw^ards I oliserved in another paper that a woman had 
died near .Stockholm at 115 years of age, that slie never 
AA-a.s ill, and Avas ahvays of a contented, happy disiiosition. 

I iiiiincdiatcly wrote to Stockholm, to learn wdiat means | 
this old woman had used for preserving her health, and 
now read tho answer: — 

‘ She was ulw'aya u great lover of cleanliness, and in tlio 
daily habit of Avasliing her face, feet, .and hands in cold 
water, and as oflen a.s oi)i>ortunity offerdfl, she batlu'd in 
the same ; she never ate or drank any delitaeies or sAA cet- i 
meats ; seldom coffee, seldom tea, ami never aa Im;,' | 

Of tills likewise I took a note in luy litHe lioolc. j 

Some time after this agnin I reaif that near St l^elcrs- I 
burg a man had diial aaTio had enjoyed good health till he | 
was 120 years old. Again I took my pen and wrote to St j 
I'etcrslnirg, and here is tlie ansvAx-r : — i 

‘He w^as an early riser, .and never slept lieyond seven | 
hours at .a time ; lie never aa-jis idle ; he w orked and em- j 
V>loyed him.self cliiiTly in tho o[)cn air, and particularly in | 
liis garden. Wlu^ther he walked or sat in Ids chair, lie ; 
never pcmdtted Idinsclf to Sit awry, or in a bent posture, i 
bntAvas always jierfectly straight. Tlie Inxiirious and elle- ' 
minate habits of citizens he lield in great contemjit.’ i 

After having read all this iitiny lit tle book, i said to my- 
self, ‘ You Avill be a foolish man indeed not to profit by the 
examjile and experience of these old people.’ 

I then AATOtc out all that I had IxJcn able to diflcovor 
about tlicse hajipy old people upon a large e.ard, wliicli I 
suspended oaxt my A\rlting-desk, so that I might liavo it 
always befin-e my eyes to reniuid me Avhat I ought to do, 
and from what I should refr.'iiri. Every morning find even- 
ing I re,id OATr the contents of my card, and obliged uiy- 
self to eonfonn to its rules. 

And nov;, iny dear young readers, I can assure you, on 
the w'ord of an honest man, that I am much happier, and 
ill better hejilth th.an I used to be. Formerly, I had head- ; 
ache nearly cAxry day, and noAV I suffer sc.arcely once in I 
three or four months. Before I began these rules, I hardly | j 
dared venture out in rain or snow w'ithout catching cold. 1 1 
In former times, a walk of half an hour’s length fatigued and ; i 
exhausted mo ; noAv I walk miles without weariness. j | 

Imagine, then, the happiness I experience ; for there arc ! : 
few feelings so cheering to the spirit as those of constant j i 
|;^ood health and vigour. But, alas ! there is something I i 
in w'hicli I cannot imitate these happy old people — and j ' 
that is, that 1 liavo not been accustomed to all this from I ; 
my youth. 

Oh that I were young again, that I might imitate them ! 
in all things, that I might be happy and long-lWed as they I 
weie I I 

little children who road this, you are the fortunate ones I 
wdio are able to adopt in. perfection this kind of UlV;! . ■ 
What, tlien, prcA^ents you Uvmg henceforw'ard as liealtliily i 
and hapi)ily as the old AA'oman of Stockholm, or as long 
and as usefully as the old men of London and St IMers- i 
burg? I 
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I SCRUBS. 

I There is r set of persons wlio think to get the wea- 
I tlier-gftge of all mankind by cribbing off sixpences from 
j tradesmen’s bills, and never giving dinners. This, like 
i all other delusions, holds a tyrannical sway over its vic- 
I tim, and seldom quits him till the breath is also about to 
j depart. The unavoidable effect during life is to subject 

I the unhappy man to an immense amount of odium, the 
j I pressure of which would in general be quite insupport- 

i I able, were it not for the -fallacy he lies under of suppos- 
i ing himsdf to he all the time one of the three or four 
! wise people whp redeem the human race from the charge 
j', of universal folly. Perhaps the world regards scrubs 

I I with a somewhat too^erce hatred. They arc a frater- 

I nity only unfortunate in loving (themselves) not wisely, 
but too well. Instead of being detested and held in 

j contempt, as they generally are, they might rather be 
I ; regarded with pity, as so many wretched men labouring 
Ij under a false theory, which they continually believe to 
I : bo exalting them, when in reality it is only dragging 

I I them down. We ought to speak gently of scruhbism, 
j! as we do of any other form of insanity, and only be 
1 1 thankful that we are not scrubs ourselves. 

To be quite serious — there is a certain medium be- 
tween too great and too little liberality of general con- 
<luel, wliicli cannot be transgressed far in either direction 
without injurious consequences. It is bad to be a spend- 
thrift; it is weak to be over-melting and bountiful. But 
so it is also bad to be unduly solicitous about little 
sav ings, or little advantages, or to be ungracefully i)ar- 
siiiiouious ill proportion to one’s circumstances. Such 
j conduct docs indeed often appear to be attended with 
j the desired object of accumulation ; but when thus suc- 
1 1 eessful ill one way, it is sure to be injurious in another, 

I in precluding all kindly sympathy from our fellow-crea- 
tures, and shutting up many other valuable sources of 
i enjoyment in our own nature. In many cases, however, 

I the apparent success is not justly due to scrubbism, but 
to qualities of a respectable kind which may have liap- 
! pened to be associated with it, and which would have 
! told better without it. Such at least is the conclusion I 
I am disposed to come to, when I consider how frequently 
i ‘ J have seen extreme narrowness in money dealings, 
and eordidness in expenditure, attended by something 
like a failure in the great struggles of life. There 
is an English proverb, that a penny soul never came to 
•twopence ; and it is not difficult to see liow this should 
be ; for, first, such mean views are very apt to prevent 
a man from venturing upon perfectly safe enterprises, 
calculated to be beneficial to him ; and, second, they 
tend to hare the efiect of disqualifying himself and all 
connected with him for meeting that public favour on 
which fortune very mucli depends. When we hear a 
man constantly talking witli earnestness about paltry 


Price 

or find him unyielding in dealings about small 
dfm sums, or endeavouring to * shave’ as much as pos- 
sible bfi‘ every article he sells and every payment he lias 
to make, we are necessarily disgusted with him : we 
desire to avoid him in future, and avoided he accord- 
ingly is. Such a man only can»be successful with a 
great and unnecessary difficulty, for all besides his own 
hard work, or some fortunate accident in his position, 
will be unfiivourable. 

This view is the more confirmed, when we look to the 
instances of successful men who have iiursued the con- 
trary jiolicy. The late M. Lafittc of Paris rose from 
being a penniless clerk to be tlic first banker of his 
day, and one of tlie most eminent public characters of 
his countr}'; althougli it was remarked of him, that the 
generosity of his nature made hint the dupe of whoever 
chose to attempt imposing upon him. Ilis case reminds 
ns of what we can liardly regard as a fiction, the remark 
of Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield as to simple 
kind-hearted neighbour Flamborough, whom he had 
contrived to clicat in one way or another once every year.^. 
*and yet,’ he said, ‘Flamborough has been regularly 
growing in riches, while I have come to pc/verty and a 
jail.’ Life abounds in cases of brilliant results to gene- 
rous policy. 1 cannot refrain from mentioning a some- 
what quaint one, which was mentioned to me in con- 
versation some years ago. The late Mr Fowler, a 
brew'er of beer at IVcstonpaiis, in East Lothian, who 
died -worth a very large sum, was believed to have been 
indebted for it all to a benevolent liberality of nature, 
which, taking a professional direction, induced him to 
make his liquor unusually good. He would go up to liis 
vats, and, tasting the infusion, say, ‘ Still rather poor, 
my lads — give it another cast of the malt.’ By perse- 
vering in this course, he obtained the highest character 
as a brewer, and in a few years had a large remunerative 
sale for his ale, not only in our own island, but in India 
and the colonies. I observe it stated in a contemporary 
publication, that. In the discussions of the directors of 
the Dover railway respecting fares and arrangements 
for the public conveiiiency, Mr Baxendale, the chairman, 
remarked that a hard bargain is ever a Utd bargain for the 
apparent gainer ; a maxim equally jus’f and well expressed. 
The work which quotes the remark adds, that its spirit 
has been impressed on the management of this railway 
— ‘the public, rich and poor,’ being ‘treated like a 
gentleman ’--and the prophecy is further hazarded, that 
the’highway between London and the rest of Europe 
will be amongst the most prosperous lines in consequence. 
Of we can have little doubt And it is ever so. 
Providing n good article or good accommodation to the 
public, at the cheapest rate which promises a fair pro- 
fit is in reality a kind of behefioence, compared with 
more exacting terms. There niky be a trading object 
in the one case as well as in the other; but a trading 
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object nmy be pursued in the spirit of a kindly meaning 
liberality, instead of a grasping and extorting policy; 
and if so, it will deserve to succeed, and most probably 
will, where a different system fails. ^ 

The feelings of the scrub being entirely selfish, he will 
almost invariably be found entertaining mean view^s of 
mankind, describing them as ready on all occasions to be 
gulled — as heedless, heartless, thankless — these notions 
being in truth onl}*^ a reflex from his own consciousness. 
This is one of the scrub’s most fatal mistakes. Adjust- 
ing liis conduct towards his fellow-creatures by such 
rules, he becomes an object of universal dislike, and 
his interests suffer accordingly. It is pleasant to turn 
from such viiAvs of man’s moral nature, and of the best 
means of attaining prosperity, to those which have been 
entertained by* high and generous minds. Pitt, who 
had as much occasion as any man could have to see his 
fellow-creatures in unfavourable lights, nevertheless de- 
i dared it to he the result of his experience in the main, 
that mankind gencrayy meant well, and that anything 
(?lse was the exception, and not the rule. Hear also 
what the late amiable Dr Cheyne, the head of the medi- 
cal profession in Dublin, states in his memoir of his 
own life. Speaking of tlie comniencement of Ins 
career, * I endeavoured/ he says, ‘ to become acquainted 
with the characters of tfose who moved in the highest 
rank of the profljssion, and to discover the causes 
of tlieir succMiss ; and I ascertained that, although a 
man might acquire popularity by various means, he 
• could not: reckon upon preserving public favour, unless 
i ho possessed the respect of his own profession ; that 
j if he would effectually guard his own interesUs^ he must 
; in the first place attend to the interests of others ; hence 
I 1 was led carefully to study, and liberally to construe, 
j that part of medical ethics which regulates the coii- 
- ^ flu(.q. of physicians towards each otlu^r.’ Dr Cheyne 
I seems to have strictly followed this rule in tlie course 
! of that canjftr which terminated so brilliantly ; for, in an 
I address presented to him by liis bretlireu on his being 
I forced by bad health to retire, the fldlowing passage 
i occurs ; — ‘ Paithful alil^e to your patients and your eol- 
! leagues, you became pre-eminent without exciting 
i je^lK)US3^ Ypur extensive information and sound jwac- 
ticfU judgment, the candour and kindness which you have 
i ever shown to your hrethrenj and tlie sterling integrity 
j aiul dignifled deportment which have always been con- 
I spieuous in jmur intercourse witli every member of the 
! prnfcssiiui, have so fully commanded our highest esteem 
i and unlimited confidence, that wc should hail with sin- 
j cere pleasure your return to that important station 
! amongst us which you liave so long and so deservedly 
occupied.’ And is it not reasonable, and only reason- 
1 able, to suppose that a man’s worldly success is to lie 
I promoted by his having the good-will, instead of the ill- 
! will, of his fellows? In the one cjise,^it is himself and a 
I thousand minor influences wairking to the end ; in the 
j other, it is himself working to it, but a thousand secret 
I influenceB working against it. Considering the diffi- 
eiilties which they needlessly raise in their course, the 
j sui’ccsses of the*%^sh are far more wonderful than 
I those of the generous. Wlicrc, with competent pru- 
dence and skill, there is a genuine natural suavity 
towards others, accompanied by a practical liberality 
according to the measure of the understood means, all 
works well ; and ultimate triumph is certain. But the 
prosperity of the thorough scrub, attained amidst the 
contempt and det^iation of the public, can never be 
an^ tliing but a kind of miracle yvhen it occurs, and, far 
more probabl}’^, U is strained after in vain. 

For these feasijms, I regard the scrub as a person 
labouring Wider a natural misfortune, and who claims 
the pity of Jfl ^’0 so magnanimous as to smile 
at his yfretehed maxims and the derision in vdiich he 
affect# ,J 0 v»l^rd every generous principle. Let all, 


however, who may feel tempted to adopt his policy, be 
impressed with a due horror for it, as that above all 
others worst calculated either to promote material in- 
terests, or to procure the mental amenity in which the 
happiness of life more truly consists. 


SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

THIRD AIlTICI.li. 

From Windermere we set out for Keswick, by Avay of 
Ambleside, from which it v* distant sixteen miles. The 
first part of the road leads through the beautiful valley 
of the Roth ay, and among the grounds and pleasant 
shades of Rydal Hall. At the distance of a mile and a 
half from Ambleside we reached the village of Rydal, 
situated in^ a narrow gorge at the lower extremity of 
Rydal Mere. In the immediate vicinity is Rydal Hall, 
the seat of the family of Le Fleming since the time of 
Henry VI., finely placed on an eminence somewhat 
withdrawn from the east end of the lake, in a close 
romantic nook among old woods tliat feather tlie fells 
which appear over their summits. The woods and 
grounds around this ancient mansion are laid out iu 
keeping wuth the character of the surrounding scenery, 
and wdicrever 

' A rt appeal’s, ‘tis with unsancTalcd foet.* 

The taste by which a cascade in the pleasure-grounds, ( 
pouring under the arch of a lude rock rfmidst the green | 
tint of woods, is shown through a. daikciied garden 
house, and therefiire, with all the oppositiipi ^vhich ! 
light and shade can give, is even^jiot too artificial, so 
admirably is tlie intent accomplished of making all ! 
the light that is admitted fall upon the objects wliicli j 
are cliiefly meant to be observed. ‘ Here,’ says West, 
‘nature has performed everything in little which she 
usually executes on her larger scale, and on that ac- 
count, like the miniature painter, seems to Imve finished 
every part of it in a studied manner: not a little 
fragment of a rock thrown into the basin, not a single i ! 
stem of brushwood that starts from its craggy sides, j 
but has its xdclurcsque meaning ; and iJie little cen- i 
tral stream, dashing downi a cleft of the darkest- | 
coloured stone, produces an eflect of light and shadow i 
beautiful beyond description.’ ‘ The sylvan, or rather | 
the fiirest scenery of Rydal Park,’ says Christopher j 
North, Mvas, in the memory of living men, magni- 
fiient ; and it still contains a treasure of old trees. 

By all means w'ander aw^ay into these old w^oods, and I 
lose yours(?lvcs for an hour or tw^o among the cooing of | 
cushats, and the shrill shriek of startled blackbirds, and ! 
the rustle of the harmless glow-worm among the last ii 
3x*ar’s red beech-leaves. No very great harm should i 
3'on even fall asleep under the shadow of an oak, while 
the magpie chatters at safe distance, and the more in- 
nocent squirrel peeps dowm upon you from a hough of 
the canopy, and then hoisting his tail, glides into the 
obscurity of tlie loftiest umbrage.’ A little above the 
liall, on a projection of the hill called Knab Scar, stands 
Rydal Mount — a lovely cottage-like building, as Mrs 
Hemans describes it, almost hidden by a profusion of 
roses, which we regard with deep interest — the dwelling 
of Wordsw'orth, the great philosophic poet of the age. 
From a grassy mound in front, ‘commanding a view . 
always so .rich, and sometimes so brightly solemn, that 
one can well imagine its influence traceable in many of 
the poet’s writings, you catch a gleam of Windermere 
over the grove-tops ; close at hand are Rydal Hall and 
its ancient woods ; right opposite, the Loughrigg Fells, ‘ 
ferny, rocky, ami sylvan ; and to the right, Rydal Mere, 
scarcely seen through embowering trees ; while just 
below, the chapel lifts up its little tower.’ In the imme- 
diate vicinity is a house called the Knab, to which our 
attention was directed as having been formerly occu- 
pied by the English Opium Eater, and at a later period 
by Mr Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of the famous S. T. 
Coleridge, and himself an author of n'o mean repute. 
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licaying llydal Lake, and passing between the tower- 
ing heights of Knab Scar on the right, and Loughrigg 
j Fells on the left, the road winds round a projecting rock, 

I beyond which the lake of Grasmere suddenly breaks 
; upon the view * ‘ The bosom of the mountain,* says, the 
poet Gray, ‘ spreading liere into a broad basin, discoW*rs 
in the midst Grasmere Water ; its margin is hollowed 
into small bays, with eininenci's, some of rock, some of 
solt turf, that half conceal and vary the figure of the 
little lake they command *, from tiie shore a low pro- 
montory pushes itself far into the water, and on it stands 
a white village, with a parishehurcli rising in the midst 
I of it; hanging entdosnres, corn fields, and meadows 
green as an emerald, with their trees and hedges and 
cattle, fill up the whole space from the edge of the 
water; and just opposite to you is a large farm-house, 
at tlie bottom of a steep smootli lawn, eml) 0 {\omed in old 
woods which climb lialf way up the mountain sides, and 
discover aliove a broken line of crags that crown the 
j scene. Not a single red tile, no staring gentleman’s 
house, breaks upon the repof'c of this unsuspected jiara- 
; I dise ; but all is peace — rusticaty and happy poverty in 
■ j its sweetest, mo.st becoming attire-’ Grasmere has 
i| also been sketelied by Wordsw'orth in his ‘Excursion,* 

I and it is difficult to say whether the prose of the one 
; i)oct or the poetry of the other docs greatest justice to 

this lovely vale e - 

‘ r [ion n riMiiiir ffronnd ;i ,e:r.'iy chui’cli ttuver, 
j 1 l)attl<'iucn<.s were .seiwiitid l>y tufted trees, 

; I towiircls .'i oryslal M<?ro tliat lay beyond, 

Ainonn liills and wonda emboHOtiied, flowt tl 
I : A eojnoMS stream, with boldly winding coulee ; 

i i iciv Iracotible — there liidden — there attain 

j j 'j'o sifiht j'estor(;4, and ijlitterlnf!: in the sun ; 

: I On the .streaiu’s taoikr,, and evorywluire, a.i»iiC'are{I 

I I rair (iu’ellinps, .^iiiKle, or in soeial lonits ; 

I i iSonio fjealLered o’er the level, others jicrehcd 

j j On the bill-sides— a cheerful quiet strene.’ 

■| Tin* view from the road near the head of the lake is 
ij extrenu.'Iy fine. The lake, sliining like a burnished 
i silver st.-a, and rcllecting the preciiiitoua mountains with 
every feature.* of every object on its tranquil banks, 

! ‘ Lies like a sleepinR eliihl, too blest to wake.’ 

Its western boundary is formed by tlio nigged hills of 

I I iSilver How and the lofty range of Fairfield, wdiile be- 
Ij hind the village ITclm-crag rears its crest, ‘a strange 
I i fantastic summit, round, yet jagged, and splintered like 
I the wheel of a wqitcr-mill.' The strange broken outlines 
j of the top of this mountain have given rise to tmmber- 
' less wliimsical comparisons. Gray likens it to a gigantic 
j building demolished, and the stones which composed it 
j flung across each otlier in wdld confusion ; West to a 

mass of antediluvian remains; Otl ay says that, viewed 
from Dumuail Raise, a mortar elevated for throwing 
shells into the valley is no unapt comparison ; and 
i Wordsworth, in allusion to a local opinion, speaks of 
‘ The ancient woman seated on Holm Crag.’ 

After leaving Grasmere, w’e met with nothing very in- 
teresting till wc came to the celebrated pass of Dunmail 
Raise, a depression between two lofty mountains. Steel 
i Fell and Seat Sandal, which rise with finely sweeping 
I lines on each side, and shut up the vale. About the 
j middle of the pass our attention was attracted by a huge 
I cairn or 

I - ' P'k? of stones 

Ilcaped over brave King DnnniairH bones—* 

He who once held HUpremc command, 

Laat king of rocky Cumberbind ; 

His bones, and those of ail his y)ovver, 

Slain hero in a disastrous hour.’ 

According to tradition, this cairn was erected as a me- 
moritil of the victory obtained a. d. 94.5 by Edmund tlie 
Saxon king, over Dunmail, king of Cumberland. The 

* We would recommend the visitor to follovv tlio old road to 
fjrasmere, which branches ofl’ at a place called White Moss Slate 
Quarry. It ia shorter, and to I^e prtsforred by pedestrians, on ac- 
count of the tine views it commands of Kydtil iind Grasmere lakes. 

It also lesadH iwist the ‘ Wisliing Gate,’ celebrated by Wordsworth 
in sonic beautiful versos. 


conqueror, in conformity with the cruel usages of the 
age* jiiit out tlie eyes of Duumail’s tw^o sons, and gave 
his territory to jSIalcoIm, king of Scotland. Dunmail 
Kais(.* forms one of the grand passes from Westmoreland 
into CumVicrlaiid, and Gilpin conjectures that the cairn 
wqis probably intended to mark tlie division l>etween 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland in ancient 
times, when tlie Scottisli border extended beyond its 
present bounds. The eiitrance into (hiinberland pre- 
sents us with a scene of rcmurkablc grandeur and 
siihliinity, composed of a vista of huge mountains, 
exteiuliMg through an easy descent of six or seven 
miles, and terminated by Tliirlemere, or Wvhnrn Water, 
a long but narrow and unadorned laki*, liaving little else 
than walls ot rocky fidls starting froip its margin. 
I’hc road, watiding higli over the .skirts of ‘ the mightv 
U/^vdlyn,* soon brought us to this lake, to wli'u li the 
tfliuntain forms a. vast side-sciian thronghont its wluile 
length. It is an ohjei't every way suited to tlie barren- 
ness and desolation of the siuTovmding seenery : ‘no 
tufted verdure graces it.s banks, nor hanging' woods 
throw rich rellections on its surlace, Imt cvi:ry form 
which it suggests is savage and llesolatc.’ Our atten- 
tion waa dire(!te(l to a rock iirojeeting into the lake, on 
its eastern side, which has acquired the appellation of 
‘ (Tarke’s Leap,’ from tlie circumstance of a lu-rson hear- 
ing this name having, in deference to tlie suggostion of 
lii.s w'ife, ])recipitated himstdf into the Mere. Near the 
foot of Tliirlemere, we pass onrf extremity of the vale of 
St John, a narrow cultivated spot, lying in tlic bosom 
of tremendous roitks, which impend over it in masses of 
gray crag. J./ooking down through a vast rocky vista, 
the hro.ad broken sleeji.s of Sadillcbiick, and the da.rk 
Idiie peaks of Skiddaw', arc seen closing it to tlie north. 
‘()ii every .side,’ says Mrs Radchire, ‘are images of 
de.solatiou and stupendous greatness, elosing upon a 
narrow' line of pastoral richness, a. picture of verdant 

beauty seen through a frame of rock- w'ork.’ 

» 

* Paled iH by many a lofty bill, 

Tiio narrow dell Ia>' hinootli and still, 

And down its venianl bosom k«t, 

A winding brooklet found its bed.’— -S’caii!. 

In the middle of the vale .stands the Castle Rock, a mas- 
sive crag, which derives its name from its remarkable 
resemblance to a dilapidated ahd time-worn fortress. 
The lofty turrets and ragged liattlonicnts, the galleries, 
tlie bending arche.s, and tin: huttres.ses, may be distinetiy 
traced. On a nearer apjiroach, however, the illusion 
vanishes; ai*cordiiig to local superstition, by virtue of 
tlie supernatural art of cert.iin genii wlio govern the 
phu!e. On a close inspection, w'c fouiul, like other cu- 
rious travellers, the venerable walls' transformed into a 
rna.ss of rugged roelcs — 

‘ And that on chanted mount once more 
A i>ilo of gniuito fragments bore.’ 

Proceeding onward, the three grand rival mountains of 
Cumberland, Skiddaiv, Saddleback, and Helvellyn, were 
now seen together*; and ascending tin* summit of Castle- 
rigg, where formerly stood an ancient castle, tlie resi- 
dence of the Earls of Derwentwater, we obtained a most 
extensive view, comprising tlie lakes of Derwentwater 
and Bassenthwaite, the lertile vale Jijiroiigh which the 
Derwent winds on its passage from tlie one lake to the 
other. Surrounding the whole, rises a vast circular chain 
of niountttins ; and towering over tlieni all, on the efistern 
aide of the istlimus, whicli joins the valley of Derwent- 
AV;iU^r with that of Bassenthwaite, stands the mountain 
of ^'kiddaw. Gray declares, that on leaving Keswick, 
when he turned round at this place to contemplate the 
.scenery behind him, he was so charmed, ‘ that he had 
almost a mind to go back again.’ At the foot of Castlo- 
rigg stands the small market- town of Keswick, on the 
south bank of the Greta, little more than a mile from 
the foot of Skiddaw. Keswick contains two museums, 
w'hicli deserve a visit, as they include, in addition to 
many foreign curiosities, specimens illustrating the na- 
tural history and geology of the surrounding country. 
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Mr FiintoflT’s accurate model of the lake district^ the 
labour of many years, is also well deserving of inspec- 
tion. On a little eminence near the town, overhanging 
the river Greta, stands Greta Hall, for many years, the 
residence of the late poet-laureate Southey. It is in all 
respects a very plain dwelling ; but the grandeur of the 
prosiKJct which it commands can scarcely fail in fasci- 
I nating the gaze of the coldest and dullest of spectators. 
I The lake of Derwentwatcr in one direction, with its 
I lovely islands, the lake of Bassenthwaite in another, 
the mountains of Newlands, arranging themselves like 
pavilions, the gorgeous confusion of Borrowdale, just 
! revealing its sublime chaos through the narrow vista of 
] its gorge — all these objects lie in different angles to the 
front ; whilst the sullen rear is closed for many a league 
by the vast and towering masses of Skiddaw and Blen- 
cathara — mountains which are rather to be considered as 
frorVeier barriers, and chains of hilly ground cutting the 
county of Cumberland into great chamhc 3 rs and different 
clinnites, than as insulated emiuenccs, so vast is the area 
which they occupy. 

Half a mile from J^eswick is the celebrated lake of 
Derwentwatcr. A scene of more romantic beauty than 
this lake affords can scarcely be iniiiginod. It is about 
Urn miles in circumfcreiue, and in shape is prett}^ much 
like a hoy’s kite, ‘ expanding within an amphitheatre of 
mountains, rocky, hut not vast ; broken into many fan- 
tastic shapes, peaked, splintered, impending, sometimes 
pyramidal, opening by tiarrow valle3'8 to the view of 
ro( 3 k 8 that riscj immediately beyond, and are again over- 
looked by others. The precipices seldom ovcrslioot the 
water, but are arranged at some distance ; and the shores 
, swell with woody eminences, or sink into green pastoral 
margins. Masses of Avood also frequently appear among 
the cliffs, feathering them to their summits ; and a white 
cottage sometimes peeps from out their skirts, seated on 
the smooth knoll of a pasture projecting to the lake, 
and looks so exquisitely picturesque as to seem placed 
ttiere purposely to adorn it. The lake in returft faith- 
mlly reflects the whole picture : and so evenly" and bril- 
liantly translucent is its surface, that it rather heightens 
than obscures the colouring.’ Its bosom is spe-tted by 
several small islands, the largest of which tire Her- 
bert’s Tsio, Lord’s Island, andi Vicar’s Isle. At irregular 
intervals of a few years, tiie lake exhibits a. singular 
phenomenon, in the rising of a floating isKaiid, varjdng 
in extent from an acre to a few perches, from the bot- 
tom to the surface of the water. It is composed of 
earth}" matter, six feet in thickness, covered with vege- 
tation, and is full of air-bubbles, which, it is supposed, 
by ])enetrating the whole mass, diminish its specifle 
graviry, and are thexiause of its buoyancy, St Herbert’s 
isle, M hich is placed nearly in the centre of the lake, 
derives its name from a holy hermit who lived in the 
seventh century, and had his cell on this island. The 
remains of the hermitage are still visible. The story 
of this saintl}" eremite, and the allei:tion which he bore 
to St Cuthbert of Durham, is beautifully told by Bede. 
It states, that at the intreaty of HerborTt, the holy bishop 
besought from heaven the favour that he should die at 
the same time with himself; which i)ra3'erwas granted. 
Near the ruins of the hermitage stands a small cot- 
tage of unhewn ^tonc, erected some years ago by Sir 
'Wilfred LawsonT^ whose representative the island 
at present belongs. Lord’s Island has upon it the hardly 
perceptible remains of a pleasure-house, erected by one 
of the Derwentwatcr family with the stones of their 
deserted castle which stood on Castlerigg. Derwent- 
water gave the title of earl to the Ratcliffe family, in 
whose possession the lake and adjacent lands continued 
until the ruin of that noble house. That portion of them 
which lies in the neighbourhood of Derwentwatcr Avas 
recently purchased by Mr Marshall of Leeds, the emi- 
nent manufacturer. 

t>f lake and mountain scenery in the 
neiglibourhood of Derwentwatcr are remarkably nume- 
. rout fnd interesting, and few places will afford 
XX^r^m nature more beautiful prospectvS of rock, Avood, 




and w'ater. A very pleasant excursion may We inaiic 
through the ‘jaA\"s of Borrowdale’ to tlie secluded valley 
of Buttermere, twelve or fourteen miles from Keswiedv. 
Leaving Keswick by tlie BorroAvdulc road, we passed in 
sucqession Castle Head, Wallow Crag, and Falcon Crag; 
all of them excellent stations for obtaining the most 
picturesque Views of the lake. Wallow Crag Avas a 
favourite resort of Southey, wdio has given a beautiful 
desc-ription of it in the first volume of Ins Colloquies on 
the Progress of Society. A hollow in the sumniit of 
the mountain has obtained the name of the Lady’s Rake, 
from a tradition that a ^’oigig lady of the DerA\"entA\"ater 
fluiiily, in the time of some public disturbance, made 
her escape at this spot, by climbing an apparently inac- 
cessible precipice. Winding under tlie Avoods of Bar- 
rowside, we reached the celebrated Avatcrfall of Low'doro. 
The stream, falls through a chasm betA^ cen tAvo towering 
perpendicular roclcs. The intennediate tiart, broken 
into large fragments, forms the rough bed t)f the cascade. 
The grandeur of the rocks around the stream renders the 
scene at all tinuis impressive ; hut tlie cascade is depen- 
dent in a great measure for its effect on the quantity of 
Avater. Here Borrow'dale begins, its rocks siireading in 
a vast sAveep round the head of the lake. ‘ The aspect 
of these rocks,’ says Mrs Radcliffe, ‘ Avith the fragments 
that liave rolled from their summits, and lie on each 
side of the road, prepared us for tlie scene of tremendous 
ruin we AA^ere approa(;liing in the gorge or pass of JJor- 
roAvdalc, which opf iis from the centre of the arnplii- 
theatre that binds the head of Denvt^lwater. Dork 
rocks 3 "aw"n at its entrance, and disclose*! iiarroAV' piu^s 
running up between mountains of granite that qre shook 
iiitq almost every possible form of Jiorrdr. All above re- 
sembles the aceuniulatious of an earthquake, splintei ed, 
shivered, piled, amassed. Huge cliffs IniAe rolled dmvn 
into the glen below, AA’here, however, is still a miniature 
of the SAveetest jiastoral beauty on the banks of the 
river DerA^^ent.’ Pursuing this wild pass for about a 
mile, Avc reached the gigantic- Powder -stone — ! 

* Ufxm II semicirrinc of tinf-rrhul j 

A mass of roolc, rc'seinbliiiK, as it lay I 

Jiight nt the foot of that moist iirooipirf', j 

A striirKkul ship with keel uptiirne-.l, ih.it K.v;ts ! 

CaielosH of wiiifis and vva\c:j.* i 

This immense block, Avliich appears to have been de- I 
tached from the heights above by liglitning or some ! 
convulsitm of nature, stands on a platform of gronnil a i 
short distance to tlic left of the road. It measures about i 
twenty yards in length and ten in height, and lias b(*en I 
computed to AA’cigh upwards of 190(J tons. The side ' 

[ towards tlie road projects about tAvelve feet over the 
base, and it is poised upon one of its angles Avitli a i 
trifling additional support towards one end. Its suumiit, 
Avliich commands a fine view of the interior of Borrow- 
dale, may be gained by means of a ladder Avhich has 
been affixed to it for the use of strangers. Close to ! 
Bowder-stone, but on the opposite side of the river from | 
the bank of which it suddenly rises, is an elevation i 
richly clothed with wood, called Castle Crag, on . the 
summit of which the traces of a Roman fortifleation 
may still be seen. At Castle Crag, th# road and the ! 
bed of the river occupy the whole of the level portion ‘ 
of the valley; but at the small village of RostliAvaite, a 
mile beyond, it widens considerably, and presents a ; 
A’-aried and pleasing landscape. A short Avay farther on, , 
in the neighbourhood of a place called Seatollar, we 
reached tlie celebrated mine of plumbago, or black-lead, 
as it is called, the only mine of the kind in England. It 
has been Avorked at intervals for upAv-ards of two cen- 
turies ; but being now less productive, tlie ore has been " 
excavated for several 3 'ears consecutivelj". We W'ero 
informed that the best ore procured here sells at thirty 
shillings n-pound. Gilpin makes mention of a strange j 
fraud perpetrated by the proprietor of a part of the 
mountain contiguous to the mine, for the purpose of 
obtaining a share of this valuable mineral At tlie 


* Wordsworth. 




expenfi*f great labour, he sunk 'a shaft, wliieh he car- 
ried diSgonally till he entered the mine, where he con- 
tinued his depredations for some time undiscovered. At 
length his fraud was brought to liglit, and he was tried 
at Carlisle. The peenliarity of his case luid no prece- 
dent. He saved his life ; but a law was obtained by the 
l>roprietors of the mine to defend their i)ropcrty from 
such indirect attacks for the future. 

Crossing Buttermere Haws, a steep and rough lull, 

; commanding noble views of the receding valley of Bor- 
rowdiile, mid passing the almost perpendicular wall of 
TIovister ( 'rag, with its slate miarries, ^ve reached the lake 
and hamlet of Buttermere, forming the very picture of 
seclusion. Tlie margin of tlie lake, which is overhung by 
j some of the loftiest and steepest of the (^Umbrian moun- 
; tains, exhibits on eitlier side few traces of human neigli- 
bourbood ; the level area, vdierc the hills recode enough 
to allow of any, is of a wild pastoral character, or almost 
savage. The waUn's of the lake are deep ami sullen, 
and the barrier mountains, by excluding the sun for 
much of his daily course, strengthen the gloomy inipres- 
; sions. At the foot of this lake lie a few imornameuted 
I ; fields, through which rolls a little brook connecting it 
ii with tlie larger lake of Oummock; and at the edge of 
j I this miniature domain, upon the road-side, stands a chis- 
j ter of cottages, so small and few, tliat in tlie richer tracts 
i of the i.shind tliey would scarcely be complimented vvitli 
the name of hamlet. Additional interest has been given 
i I to this spot by the romantic and sonicwliat tragical story 
i; of ^fary of Yh?ttermcre, the daughter of the ‘ states- 
i man,' who, nrjre ])erhaps for the sake of gatliering any 
i; little local nows, tlian with rmu!h view to pc'cuniary pro- 
fit at that era, Jhe rustic inn in this .s( eluded ham- 
; let. About tlie close of last century, an individual of 
J somewhat showy ext(?rk'r, with a handsome travelling 
j capvipage, took uj) his re.sidencc at Keswick, witli tlve 
I iirofessed purpose of viewing at his leisure tlie beauliful i 
scciu'ry of the district. His reai name was Hatfield ; Imt 
j ho gave himself out for the Honoural>le Augustus Hope, 

! lirothcr of tla* Earl of Ilopotoun. l-'roiu Keswick, as hi.s 
. h(‘!id-(iuartcrs, ho made excursions in every direction 
amongst the neighbouring valleys, meeting everywhere 
witli the respect nod attention due to the brother of a 
THjblcmaii. In an evil hour tlic heartless impostor visited 
the retired vale of Buttermere, and being struck -svith the 
pei’sonal attractions of tlie daughter of the iiiiikeop(T, 
i then a beautiful young woman of eighteen, he paid his 
addrc.sfips to lier, .and in a short tmie .succeeded in ob- 
taining her hand in marriage. Ko long period elapsed, 

, however, before Ikj ^vas apprehended and tried on a 
charge of forgery, and being found guilty, snfiered the 
' extreme iicnalty of the law. After lii.s execution, ('ole- 
; ridge, m ho was at tliat time living in this di.strict, saw 
j and (•xamined his very interesting papers. ‘The.'^e,’ 
j says the English Opium Eater, ‘ were chiefly letters from 
i women whom lie had injured, pretty imicli in the .sa..ie 
w ay, and hj^ the same impostures, as he had so recently 
practised in Chiniberlund ; and, as Coleridge assured 
me, were in part the most agoni.sing appeals that he had 
ever read to human justice and pity. Amongst the 
papers were two separate eorrespondences of some length, 
from two young women, a|)pareutly of su[»orior condition 
in life (one the daughter of an English clergyman), 
whom this villain had deluded by marriage, and, after 
. some coliabitation, abandoned — one of them with a family 
of young children. One set of letters appealed to have 
been wi ittcn under too ('crtain a knowledge of /n^villany 
to vvhoih tliey were addressed, though still relying on 
some possible remains of humanity, or perhaps (tlie poor 
• writer miglit think) on some hiigcring relic of affection 
for herself. 'J'he other set were even more distressing — 
they wi'ere written under the first conflicts of suspicions 
— alternately repelling with warmth the gloomy doubts 
which were fast rising, and then yielding to their afflict- 
ing evidence — raving in one page under the misery of 
alarm, in another courting the delusions of hope, and 
luring back the perfidious deserter — here resigning her- 
self to despair, and there again labouring to show that i 


all might jT-t be well. Ctderidge said often, in looking 
back upon that friglitful exposure of human guilt and 
misery, that the man who, when pursued by these heart- 
rending apostToi>hes, and with this litany of anguish 
souhding in li'i<5 ears from despairing women and from 
fiimishiiig children, could yet find it possible to enjoy 
the calm pleasures of a lake tourist, and deliberately to 
hunt for the picturesque, must have been a fiend of that 
order which fortunately docs not often emerge amongst 
men. After the death of this villain, Mary, under 
the name of the Beauty of Buttermere, became an ob- 
ject of interest to all Engl.and. Dramas and melodramas 
w ere produced in the London theatres upon her story, 
and for many a year afterwards, shoals of visitors 
crowded to the secluded Jake and the little homely cabaret 
xvhieli had been the scene of ber brief romance. She 
married for her second husband a respectable farmer, 
iifckl ‘tied a few years ago.’ 


A MEDKKVL CALL. 

A S’l'OUV. 

Some twenty year.s since, any one who passed tlirough 

tlie town of B , in the county of Tipperary, from 

seven till nine o’clock of a inoniing, would have been i 
sure to see a crowd of persons collected at the door | 
of a good-si/ied house on tlie right-hand side of the ! 
Avay a.s you enter the town.^ The crowd consisted of ! 
men, women, and ehildrcn, all in tJieir own 'way sufil- 
cicn Uy vociferous — the men grumbling, tlie women 
scolding, and the children squalling; but no sooner did 
the good Da* St Leger apfK'ar at the door, than the ' 
diseordant (‘luinonr subsided for a few moments into 
devout Idessings. The calm, however, w'as of short dura- 
1 ion ; for his first inquiry was hut the signal for a gene • 
r.'il onset: active scrambling and crushing Commenced, 
and a. grand display of broken heads, cuts, bruises, and , 
idl the ills that Hesh is heir to. Each individual natu- 
rally thought their ow*n pain or ache the iiiftst pressing: 
their vavious interruptions, and aiq>eals to, and demands 
oil the doctor, xiroduced a curious efiei t, s-.oiiiething like 
the cross-readings in a newspap'iir, as they ran thus: — 
‘Look at tiiis poor boy's foot, if I'ou plase, doctor’ — 

‘ My Imsband hasn’t been able to stir this week -wdtli 
the pains of his licad He has not been able to put it 
under him, or wailk one steji upon it these four days’ — 

• Doctor dear, the vilence of my tooth -vidll set me mad’ 

— ‘ See this poor child’s eye, doctc^’ — ‘ God bless you, 
pull it out’ — * The cratur can keep iK'itlier bit nor sup 

upon ’ ‘ His back it's so bad ’ — ‘ Trotli, I’ni wasted 

away to - — ’ ‘ A swcdlin’ us Irig as your body, doctor’ 

Not a bit upon my bones ' ‘ But the sup of milk 

the mister gave me’ — ‘He’s as wake as ’ ‘ A good 

strong blister if you plase ’ ‘ He’s for ever cravin’ 

for a cordial ; he ftiinks it would rise his heart if he had 

’ * A dose of castor-oil, God bless you’ — * Since last 

Monday not a palaty has gone into ’ ‘ The poor 

child’s car.s; she has liad such a^t\pise in them for 
the lust week ; for all the world, as she tells me, like 

> » qqiQ splittin’ in my head’ — ‘ No wonder for the 

poor bahby to get a savare cowld, doctor; not a screed 

has he to cover him hut ■’ ‘ That thick rash that’s 

all over his body.’ On thus they ran, and it 'was a difii- 
cuTl matter for Dr St T.egcr to enforce any kind of order, 
or to prevail on them to let him enter separately into 
each case, that he might prescribe. It required no slight 
share of patience and ingenuity to distinguish between 
the different applicants and their various ailments : his 
good temper w^as often put to t^dai I>y the way in w'hicli 
liis directions w^ere neglected, *1 wonder,’ said he, to 
a w’omau who was descanting on the sufferings of her 
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husbtiiul — ‘I wonder that the powder which I gave 
you for him did not relieve him.’ ‘Well, then, doctor, 
to tell God’s truth, he didn’t get it. Poll Murphy 
said it was too small to be of any manner of sarvace ; 
so, if you plase, give me a bigger on^.’ ‘liook at 
the size of iny hand, doctor — it’s w^orse and worse it 
has been gettiii’ ever since you seen it — swellin’ up 
and indamin’ — the cut’s as open as the day you gave 
me the plaster for it.’ ‘ I don’t see the plaster ; when 
did you take it off? It docs indeed look very badh\’ 
‘I was just thinkin’ to put it on, when Nance llyan 
haj)pened to call in, and she bid me stuff the cut well 
wdth cobwebs, so that it would hale in no time; but 
sorra bit better it is since I done it. Poll Murphy, Avbo 
is a very know- led geable woman, and understands ail 
tlieni herbs, says that chewed j^arsley’s iar beyant the 
cobwebs in regard of haling.* Sure, 1 have the plaster 
safe enough at home ; but sure there can’t be iniich 
good in it now', for the childer has been playin’ with 
it these four days — t^ie oraturs !’ This way of going 
on, it must be confessed, is rather provoking ; but medi- 
cal practitioners in the country parts of Ireland could 
all tell the same story. Dr St Legcr’s fame was spread 
far and near; and he w^ns considered by the poor a 
b/c/vy man, which was ratf 'l greatly above being a skilful 
or experienced pliysioia^g. lie was held in liigh esti- 
mation in the biglicr t;ircles, where his admirable 
qualities and agreeable society were nincb valued. He 
liad been married a few years, and enjoyed much do- 
mestic happiness with his wife and a promising young 
family. Indeed, it was a pleasure to see them together 
vdicn the fatigues of the day w'cre over ; in the fine 
summer evenings tlu3y enjoyed pleasant walks in the 
.sheltered green lanes, or sauntered about the meadows, 
inhaliitg the .sweet perfume from tlie fresh niow’n grass, 
ftnd admiring the groups of haymakers in tlie varied 
and picturesque attitudes of their rustic employment: 
the ehildreif sported before them, or played thenr niorry 
gamboks in the fresh hay. When the long evening- set 
in, tliey had their tMijoyments ithin door.s ; and W’h» n 
the wiiulow-sli utters ■were closed, the curtains draw-n. 
and tlie cheerful hearth diffused its light and warmth 
around, the happy (urclu rniglit be seen gatliered round 
the tea-tabIc, laughing and chatting, ami tiie little 
things prattling away in the innocence of their merry 
young !teaTt.s. One day townirds the end of October, 
Dr St Leger left home at about six o’clock to vi.sit a 
convalescent patier^ wlio lived a very short yviiy out of 
the town, promising to be back in about an hour to tea. 
Mrs St Leger had every tiling prepared at that time; 
the children listened anxioiisl}' for Ibcir papa’s knock 
at the door; but eiglit o’clock came, and he did not 
appear. The clock .struck nine, and the chiidren’s eyes 
gave unquestionable notice that their hour of rest wuvs 
come ; and very shortly after, Chaj;les had actually 
falJcu asleep under the table. Little Anne liad turned 
her fatlier’s slifipers, which she had been airing at the 
fire to have ready for him, at least one hundred tirne.s. 
Ten o’clock came. The cliildren w'oiild all have wished 
to .sit up till theirTfltther’s return, but tlie jiow’er of sleep 
was too strong to be resisted ; and, in spite of all their 
endeavours, their eyes could not, be kept open, so thej- 
were sent to Vied, to enjoy that sw'cet and refrealiing 
bleep w hicli almost alw'uys i.s found on the jiillow of 
children, and wliich is so often vainly invoked by their 
elders. • 

Lie von ti’elock passed, and Mrs St L«iger did not feel 
surprised tlmt her husband liad not yet returned. Mr 
Groves might not have been so well as he had expected 
toiind him; or he might have been pressed to spend 
known how to refuse ; thougli she 
well knew' that he would not willingly disappoint the 

* Til© oommou mode of t veating cuts among the ikiot in Ireland. 


happy circle at home.* At tw'elve o’clock she ^gan to 
wonder that he was still absent; and between CTnt lumr 
and one, she had stirred the fire and snuffed the candlt.s 
more frequently than she had ever done in twice the 
length of time before. She took up the book wdiicli she 
bad* been reading in the early part of the evening, but 
she turned over the pages unconscious of wdiat they 
contained ; her eyes had scanned the w'()rd.s, but licr 
mind did nOt take in their meaning. She unclosed the 
w'indow-sli utters, and endeavoured to look out upon the i 
night : it was, how'ever, so dark, that she could distin- | 
guisli nothing. She sent^ames, the servant, in haate 
to sec what detained his master. She w'aited anxiously 
for liis return ; but was in a state of great uneasiness 
when she learned from him that Mr Groves’s hou.se had 
been shut up, and all the family gone to bed. One of tlie 
servants, how'cver, spoke to him from the window, and 
told him tliat liis master had not stayed there for more 
than half an hour. She knew that he liad not in- 
tended, -when he left home, to make any but the one call. : 
Every moment her anxiety increased : every possible 
danger wdiieh he might have encountered passed ra- 1 
pidly through her mind, Tlie country had been very j ; 
much di.sturbed ; therediad been a few skirmishes be- I 
tween the peasantry and the police ; several hoiiscs had | ; 
been attacked and robbed of arms ; 8«ine of the neigli- j ! 
bouring gentry had received tbreatening letters, and ; | 
were supposed to be iu danger; but Dr St Leger 
was held in great regard by the people, to wdioin liis ;; 
medical services wxrc extremely valuifcble. Tiicn she j 
feared he might have been taken ill ; *and then slie ! i 
thought again that tliis would have been surely made | ! 
know’ll to her. She kneiv he had to crrtss.a bridge, but j 
it was well secured by a parn pet ;* still, he might have j; 
leant over, and lost his balance. E'very step that passed 
along the pavement, every distant voice or cough, 
made her heart jidnp witli eager expectation, and 
brought her to the hall door; but tlie one she so ar- 
dently longed for, and so impatiently wuitclied for, came 
not. 10 very sound gradually died away, and all was 
still and silent : Die dreary long night at lengtli gave 
w':iy to the first dawning of the morning. v.lii(‘h found 
the poor lady almost di.stracted with terror. Jnquiri(‘S I 
w’ ere made in every direction ; the river was dragged; ! 
but still there w'us no account of him. Teople were 
coming every moment to the hou.se to inquire; and i 
poor Mr.s St I^cger felt her licart die witliin her Jis knock 
after knock at the door made her fear that some mes- ^ 
sengor came wdth fatal new's. The look.s and words of ; 
those w'ho approached seemed ominous tif evil: it ap- 
peared to her that every one wlio spokii to her coiijec- 
tured or knew more than they dared to say; and the i 
very exprossion of kind wishes bore to her terrified 
fancy the dread import of some fatal knowledge. She 
rushed from the house in a state bordering upon dis- 
traction, and traver.sed the roads in breathless haste, 
thinking that no one el.se w'ould be so likely to find him ; ■ 
then she would return with a vague hope tliat she w'ould 
find him at liorne before her ; but the icy chill of di.sap- 
poiiitment awaited her. Little Anne did all she could to 
comfort her miserable mother, saying that she was sure 
papa would be in soon, and hugging and kissing her, 
and begging of her not to cry. To the other children 
tlie servants spoke mysteriously of fairies and witches, 
giving broad hints that their papa might have bt‘en 
spirited ai^ay by the former, or transformed into a eat 
or a rat by the latter : this w'as poor comfort for tlie little 
creatures. Some female friends endeavoured to sootln? 
and calm poor Mrs St Leger ; but w hat can quiet the ; 
uneasiness of suspense — wliat can restrain the imagimi- ' ; i 
tion from conjuring up a thousand disastrous visions i j 
under such circurn.stances ? In prayer for patience, and :i 
trust in the Divine will, she found relief ; but still her ! 
mind was sadly disturbed and agitated. She went about i 
the house all day, wandering from room to room as if in | 
search of something : her friend Miss Mitford would not 
leave her, and was of use at least in keeping the children 
quiet, and regulating household matters. She could not 
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prevail on her poor unhappy friei/d to taste a morsel of 
food, bm; she was parched with a burning thirst. Night 
eanie on, and, in compliance with earnest intrcaties, she 
went to bed ; but to sleep would have been impossible. 
Thoughts crowded upon thoughts rapidly and fearfully ; 
and dreary and tedious as the day had been, it was. no- j 
thing to the night. Darkness and stillness, that are so 
favourable to the repose of those at ease, are sure to in- 
crease the restlessness of tlie unhappy and the anxious. 
She rose frequently from her bed, and looked from her 
window out upon the cold silent street, and listened in 
the vain hope of hearing approaching footsteps ; then 
she would lay herself down again, and endeavour to keep 
quiet, till the wind, blowing througli the crevices of the 
doors or windows, would assume to her wearied ears the 
sound of voices, or the approach of some one to the 
house; again she would rise and look out upon as cheer- 
less a»id hopeless a scene as she had lot)ked on but .a 
short time before. The next day earae and went, and 
still she had no news of him. Various ntrnonrs were 
afloat in the town ; some would have it that he must 
have incurred debts in former days, and having been 
proceeded against by his creditors, had escaped them 
j by absconding. Some few ladies had settled it over their 
I tea, that lie had gone off for a frolic — that he; niight 
not lie so discreet as he had been considered; hut that, 
after a time, there could be no doubt he would return to 
his senses and to his wife. But in the opinion of most per- 
; sons he had been robbed and murdered ; for that neigh- 
bourhood hadjicen for some time infested hy a lawless 
i gang, wlio hqd committed several foul outrages : the 
i police were engaged in an active search, but were quite 
1 nnsucccissful. Huveral days had passed, and Mrs St Ix‘gcr 
i w'as still in the sanfe ngony of suspense. Tlio first in- 
I quiry the poor children made on waking of a morning, 
w'as, whether their papa had come home yet ? One of 
tlie servant-maids rushed into her mistress one morning, 
pale and out of breath ; * Lord help us all/ said she ; ‘ sec 
what has been thrown into the area, ma’am.’ It was a 
very large letter, directed to Mrs StLeger, and n st^aled * 
up parcel was enclosed in it. Tlie letter ran thus — 

‘ Madam, there’s no use in your having the l^eelers* 
scourin’ the country, and proclamations stucjk up througli 
the neighbourhood, the way you’re goin’ on ; it’s impos- 
sible for that gentleman ever t<i he found. They might 
he pokin’ their noses about everywhere, hut 3mu maj^ 
(lepend tliey never could get tidin’s of him. So give 
over, madam. We don’t want to trouble 3"our pace 
of mind ; but take heed wdiat .you’re about, and take 
care of yourself ; if .you let us alOne, we’ll let you alone. 
We’re the only persons now livin’ that knows all lliat 
happened, and we’d sooner he flayed alive than let any 
I’eeler get the wind of a word about it ; no, not if jmn 
were to give us your lap haped up with gold. That you 
may know that we’re in airnest in what we sa.y, and 
are what we arc, we send you the packet enclosed. 

Skcrkt Sai't.’ 

The packet was opened, and Dr St Ix'ger’s handker- 
chief dyed in blood was found. No doubt remained of 
his terrible fate. Mrs St Leger fainted away ; and it 
was not till Miss Mitford and tlie maid-servants had been 
chafing her temples, and using all the means usually 
resorted to in such cases, for a considerable time, 
that the sad consciousness of her desolation returned. 
The poor little children were all about her, sobbing their 
” hearts out, and clasping her knees. Miss Mitford urged 
strongly, but tenderly, upon her eonsideratiftn, that lor 
theii^ sakes she should exert herself, and desire to live. 
Her limbs seemed to have lost all power of supporting 
her, and slie w^as laid gently in her bed. Miss Mitford 
sat beside her ^ day. Some of the cbildren stayed 
round the bed, others climbed up close to her, and were 
kissing her pale cold cheeks and lips. After many hours 
of extreme anxiety to those about her, on her account, 
nature found vent, and a torrent of tears relieved her 
aching temples. She clasped the children alternately 
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in her arms, and prayed devoutly that for their 
sakes she might be enabled to bear her burden. In the 
meantime active measures were going on for ob- 
taining some clue to the particulars of the dreadful 
evont, which no oue (;ould any longer flatter themselves 
had not occurred. The whole neighbonrbood mourned 
the loss of one of the kindest and most ellicient mem- 
bers of their society, thus suddevily snatched from among 
them, too plainly, by an assassin’s liand. Large meet- 
ings of the gentry and the magistrates of the district 
were held; immense rewards were ofl'ered for informa- 
tion, or any clue by which it could l>e (detained. "J'ime 
moved heavily on with poor Mrs 8t Lcgcr; and it Avas 
diflicult at the end of a fortniglit to think tliat but two 
weeks had gone siiu'e she had siistainetl her sad loss. 
Miss Mitford’s kindness and attention W’ere nnvcinitting, 
and tlic poor chikhim w atched her looks, and used all 
endearing little Avays to cornfoVt her, (diaries 
h^bcieii a great favtiuritc Avith his father, and the poor 
(diild could never relinquish the idea that lie Avas coming 
home. lie Avould stand for hours at the Avindow, turn- 
ing his head and straining his eyes first to one end of 
the street, then to the other. lOi^ery voii^c and step he 
heard Avithont he thought were Ins ; at every knock at 
tlie door, he Avould start iq) and say that he knew it Avas 
papa; that he knew liis knock. At first, when slie | 
heard his exclamations, his poor mother’s lieart Avould ; 
palpitate violently Avith emotion ; but uoav all hope had 
died aw'ny^ Indeed, so totally unavailing laid evciy^ 
searcli and inquiry been, tlnil no other impression re- 
mained but tiiat the unfortunate gentleman had been 
murdered, and tin' body concealed. 

Mr (lri)A'e8's gatmk(*eper bad been examined seA'^eral i 
times, but he could tell nothing more than Mint he had ' 
opened the gate for him, and shut it after liim, on tlie ] 
night Avhen he had been last seen. He had looked after j 
him, and suav that lie turned towards the tOAVii. This j 
was the latest account Avliich could be bad. ; 

Not, lioAA^evcr, to inflict a suspense on tlie reader j 
similar to that sullercd by Dr St Leger’s family, ^ 
think it time to reveal Avhat really beeame cif him. : j 
The gate-keeper Avas quite correct in saying that Dr 
St Leger liad gone on tinvards the towm ; but he had 
advanced but a few pac'es, when he Avas suddenly seized 
on b}- some jierson from behind, "^’ho held him in a i 
tight and poAverful grip. He heard a rush of sevc?ral | 
persons from behind the liedge ; a handkercdiicf Avas | 
thrown across his eyes, and tightly bandaged over | 
tliern. He Avns so closely held, that his struggle.s Avere | 
quite unavailing, and a Jiand wois held over Jiis mouth | 
to prevent liis calling out. The persons about him j 
spoke in low wliispers, so that: he could not distinguisli i 
one word they said, in a few nibnicnts he heard the 
sound of w'heels, and in a short time some Aadiicle di’ew' 
up ; he w'lis lifted into it; and, as far as he could judge, 
it w'as some kind of cart, with a seat arranged fronting 
the horses, which set olf at full speed as soon as the 
whip w'^as cracked and an encouraging shout giATii by' 
the driver. There vvas a person .seated beside Dr 8t 
Leger, from wdurtvi, liowever, he was unable to procure 
a single answer to liis oft-repeated question of — Where 
were tliey going? — wdiat w.is intc'nded towards him? 

In about" an hour they were passing over a road so 
rugged, tdiat every iirstant it scermai as if they w'onld 
have been violently jerked out, or that some joint w'ould 
have been dislocated : tliat the vehicle should have held 
together, was little short of a miracle. After several 
windings and turnings, tliey stopped ; and for the first 
t.me he heard the sound of his companioa’s voice call- 
ing out to know' if the horses were ready. Fresh horse's 
were put to tlie cart, and they again set oft* at full 
speed, turning from one road to another. It sceincd as 
if they had been driving on for much more than half 
the night, Avhen tlie driver again gave the signal to the 
lior.ses to stop. Several persona came to the side of the 
cart, and Dr St Leger was assisted to alight, Tlie men 
were poking with sticks along the ground, .and soon 
1 exclaimed, ‘ Here it is V Three loud knocks were given. 
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and the sound of huge bolts being drawn were soon 
heard ; a trap-door was opened, and the doctor’s feet 
were placed upon the steps of a ladder ; he was assisted 
down ; but it took some minutes to reach the ground. 
As soon as he had landed, the bandage w^s taken fsom 
his eyes ; he found himself in a kind or long passage, 
so dimly lighted by a torch that he could distinguish 
no termination. As he proceeded, he saw other long 
passages branch off from it. Various figures which he 
saw appeared more like the shadowy forms of another 
planet than the substantial beings who inhabit this ; 
they seen^ed to him to flit about and vanish into the 
walls in a most strange and unearthly manner. At 
length he saw an old witch-like creature, as it were, 
emerge from the wall nt a considerable distance, and 
beckon him on with her bony finger. Although he had 
as little superstition in his composition ns any one could 
have, he could /not but feel some degree of awe as he 
obeyed the silent summons. As he advanced, lie could 
distinguish, in the cold sepulchral light, pale and gliastly 
faces peering at him from lx:hind the huge pillars, which 
they passed at intervals as they w^ent along. At length 
they turned suddenly^ from tins death-like passage into 
a spacious apartment, brilliantly illuminated by blazing 
torches, which men in different directions held in their 
hands. A splendid pillar stood in the midst of this 
magnificent hall, which seemed studded with myriads 
of precious stones, which reflected back the light with 
the most effulgent lustre. IJght and elegant aiehes 
were on every side, thrAagh which were vistas of in- 
terminable galleries, w’itli their lofty columns sparkling 
as if they were spangled with the stars of lieaven. Dr 
St Leger rubbed his eyes, and could scartiely believe 
himself aw^ake, or that he was not under the spell of 
an enchanter. Struck with awe and reverence as he 
trod the aisles, he raised his hand involiintarilj'^ to un- 
cover his head. The wonders of the stately halls 
through which they traversed now began gradually to 
disappear ; still tliey passed a pillar here and there, and 
length found themselves in a chamber of a very 
different appearance from any they had yet entered ; it 
w^as, howeve/', large and lofty. An immense fire blazed 
on the ground, and lit up the faces of some six or eight 
stalwart men, wlio were seated about it on rude benches, 
made comfortable with goat and sheep-skins, wliicU w ere 
spread along them. Some articles of rough furniture 
w'ere scattered through the room, and upon tlie w^alls 
hung fishing-tackle, bugle -horns, arms of all kinds, 
powder-horns, the antlers of deer, eagles’ feathers, and 
the feathers of different kinds of game. 

Immediately on the appearance of Dr St Leger, the 
men simultaneously rose from their seats— and, ‘You’re 
kindly welcome to these parts, doctor,' burst from every 
lip. They soon gathered round liim, tendering their 
good offices with the most eager aliKTity. One took 
his hat and hung it on a nail, another dofl'ed his cloak, 
a third ran his hands over his shoulders and back 
to discover whether his garments had imbibed any 
damp; another heaped the fire, already bright and blaz- 
ing, with dry turf, and drew one of tlie benches close to 
it ; an old man advanced with a bottle and a glass — ^for no 
Father Mathew had as yet appeared on the stage — and 
urged the necessity of active measures, after the cowld 
drive, to keep thg chill out of the heart. Each of the 
torch-hearers was tlien served with a glass of some 
cordial, so powerful, that they were obliged to pause, 
w hen they got half way, before they could gulp dowm 
the remainder. After the performance of this exploit, 
they retired. ‘ Indeed it*s we that are glad to see you, 
<wctor; and there are those that will 1^ gladder,’ said 
the old man. ‘ It Will be the good job, sure enough, for 
you, doetpr ; but I’m afraid it will go liard with you to 
liked the curiosities of tlie place ? 
If the that’s away on his travels, knew what he 
had on hiS property, he’d be the proudest man in all 
f three kingdoms; but it’s more 

shouldn’t have the laist notion at 
All at '^,01 it, feure w^e bad the men waitin’ with the 


lights, that you might see it all. All, did T say ? you 
haven’t seen tlie half of it yet, no, nor anythinglike the 
half of it ; there’s no end to the astonishin’ places. You 
might be wanderin’ and w'anderin’ about till the last 
day of your life, and yet you’d leave many a grand place 
in it that you never set your eyes upon. The grandest 
^om in the earl’s castle w'oiildn’t be looked at beside 
one of them rooms. Sure they’re all sparkling alive 
with the grandest of jewels, as one may say ; and thougli 
the curtains that fall so beautiful from tho ceiling arc 
ns solid as tlie hard stone, sure they look as elegant, and 
as light, and as much festooned, as if tliey were made 
all of the finest of muslins f and you’d think you could 
look tliem through and through : and sure there isn’t 
a jeweller in Lumion town could make finer branches 
for houldiu’ the lights thin them you seen to-night. If 
we liked it, w'c might live in them elegant rooms ; hut 
they’re too grand for simple boys like ns ; so w^e put up 
w'itli somethin’ idainer ; and we have the parts down 
here warm and comfortable enough ; and tlic openin’s 
above let in tlie day to us. "NYc w'ould be fairly all one, 
as the bats and owls, if we lived farther in — bliiuJ, as 
one may say, while the sun was shinin’ bright in the 
skies. I’m thinkin’, doctor, that you w'cre tired of bein’ 
blind yourself all that long jaunt ; but you’ll not be one 
bit the w^orse of it.’ A tliiek waiollen curtain at the far 
end of the room wais now' drawn aside, and a woman, tlie 
very one that had beckoned him on along the galleries, ap- 
peared ; a flickering light w'as in one hand, with theotb.er 
she motioned the doctor on, and said— Now' doctor if 
you plase, come and see liirn ; troth he’s ’wjke, and unasy 
enough ; but you’d think his heart riz as soon as he heanl 
you w'ere in it; he has been (piite impatient in himself 
all the evenin’ for you to come.’ ‘ >Vho are you speaking 
of?’ vsaid Dr St Leger. ‘I’m spakin’ of the young man, 
to be sure, that you’re come all the long W'ays from 

B to cure. Come in, if you plase.’ She led the w'ay 

on to a bed whore a young man lay, pale and exliausted ; 
a faint smile lit his w'an features as he saw Dr St Leger. 

‘ I’m proud to see you, doctor ; do you think you can 
cure me? is there any chance tliat I’ll ever he able for 
the chase again? will the boys ever hear the sound of 
my bugle on the hills any more? I’m afraid not, doc- 
tor ; for I believe I’m too far gone entirely ; and wdiat is 
that poor woman to do without me, for slic has no one but 
myself, and I know w'ell enough sheil fret the very life 
out of her if you don’t cure me.’ ‘ Toll me wiiut’s the 
matter,’ said the doctor. ‘ I cam do nothing for you till 
I know what ails you.’ * What ails him ; is that it?’ said 
the old woman. * Well, then, that’s what ails him,’ con- 
tinued she, putting aside the bed-elothes, and discover- 
ing two very bad-looking w'ounds in his side. ‘ I’m sure 
1 w'ouldn’t like to see niy inimy’s dog go through all 
that he has gone tlirough. But one things for sartain 
now — you must cure him ; if you don’t, you can never 
lave the eaves Jigain; but if you cure him, as soon as 
I see him able to put his feet umler him, and to ate 
and drink, I’ll let you go, and my blessin’ wdll go with 
you ; and they say there’s luck in a widow’s hlessin’ ; 
and along with that same, you shan’t go away empty- 
handed.’ ‘ Let me see wiiat can be done,’ said Dr St 
Leger. ‘ The first thing must be, to free the wounds 
from all this blood,’ Hot water w’as brought, and with 
his owm soft handkerchief Dr KSt Leger washed away 
the blood; he then bandaged up tho wmunds, and 
the young man said he felt some relief. Still he was 
very ill, aiilU his strength greatly exhausted. The doctor 
settled him in the bed, and watched by him till hc^' saw 
him drop asleep. He went into the outer apartment, 
and said, *I can come again in a few days to see the . 
young man, but now' I must return to Mrs St Leger, for 
she will be uneasy already at not seeing mo.* ‘ Trotli, 
thin, she’ll not see you this night, nor any night till 
Terrence is cured, be it long or short' * But I must go, 
and go this minute,’ said the doctor ; * ill not have Mrs 
St Leger made uneasy for anything in the world. »So, 
if I have no other way of going, I’ll walk every step of 
the way.’ ‘ Well now, doctor,’ said the old man, * that’s 
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more aisily said nor done. We’ll illl give you lave to go, 
if you must liave your will, and be so headstrong ; but 
what road do you mane to go, or which of them galleries 
or passages will you be after turnin’ into? and where- 
abouts will you get out? and if you get out, whei*e wdll 
you be? and which of the roads do you mane to take?* 
Dr St Leger was in sad perple.xity : he felt most u# 
easy about his wife, w'hosc anxiety he knew would be 
great ; but he was convinced that .any .attempt to make 
his way througli the intric.aciea in wliich he -was in- 
volved would be unavailing, and that he might perish 
far from all human aid. He stood irresolute and dcrjccted, 
not knowing wliat to do of say. The old man again 
addressed him, and said, ‘ Well, I'll tell you what it is, 
we’ll do all that’s fair and aisy by you, and you needn’t 
fret yourself .at all at all. There’s Secret Sam, that 
may be depinded on for goin’ all the w'orld over; he shall 

go to R , .and let tlio mistress know that you are safe 

and sound, and with them that knovs's how to trate you 
well, and to send you home witli your dues if you do 
the job wo want; but, doctor, make jmiir mind aisy, for 
out.^if tins you ean’t stir till tiic captain’s able to mind 
bis business again.’ All the men gathered round him, 
and were clamorous and doterrnined, and vowed that lie 
should not stir till ‘ tiie captain was well.’ So he v/.as 
obliged to satisfy liiinself as ’well as he could with the 
j promise of Secret Sam’s services, and he urged the neces- 
sity of as little delay as possible — intrusting him with 
a note which they allowed him to write to his wife to 
pay tliat he was safe. Tlie old wom.an threw herself on 
; her knees be^we him, exclaiming, ‘ May the heavens 
bless you, and the holy angels and all the saints bo with 
you. I know you’ll cure him ; you wont let him lave 
iue — my elegant tifu* clever boy ; the only one I have in 
: tlie wide world; for his father's gone, and his brothers 
are gone, and he’s the only one h.‘ft ni(‘. Oli ! doctor 
jewel, sure you’ll ('iire'him forme; you wont let him 
die : you wouldn't b(^ so liard-hearted, for you have the 
very looks of a kind, tender gentleman, that w'ouldri’t 
I'ralce (lie heart of a i^oor dissolato cratur entirely. Oli I 
; if you had set?n Terrence before he met with this mis- 
fortune — the widow’s curse on them that done it — he 
; was as likely and as clever’^ a boy as ever my two eyes 
looked at: lie's over six feet in bis stockin’ feet, and as 
Ktraiglit as an arrow ; and tboiigh his cheeks is burnt 
V. itb tlie bate of the sun, tlicy have tin illigant blush in 
■ them for all ; anti his eyes are for all the world as sharp 
i and' as bright as any aigle’s ; and though lie is so young 
I (he wont be six-and -twenty till next Caiidlern.as), lie 
I has the heart that nothin’ can put down. So, sign on it, 
j (licy made him c.aptain over tlieni all, and some of them 
I ould enough to be his grandfather.’ ‘ Not quite so ould 
i as that, if you phiso,’ interrupted the old man, evidently 
i ratlier nctflcd— ‘ not quite so ould as that, if you plase.’ 
‘ Well, w'ell, maybe not entirely out, but not fur from it. 
Sure he’s like any lion wdieii he’s at the head of his mo ‘ ; 
and though he’s as bould as a lion to all the ivorld Ik - 
side, ho w.as always the lamb to me. His father was 
proud of him, though he was not passin’ twxdve the night 
Ids father was waked — a sore night it w'as to me, for he 
was the lovin’ and the tender husband. He >vas all 
! through a risiuctable man — every one thought him that, 
and looked up to him. He folloAvcd tho smugglin’ trade; 
and what by his knowledge in it, and his industry, he 
jwas wtU to do ; and so he retired here with his properly, 
"dlitermiiied to give up the say farin’ life; for he was a 
native of these parts, and didn’t lave it to earn his 
bread till he w'^as fourteen years of age. It was an uncle 
by the motlior’s side trained him up to the smugglin’ 

• business, and he used to repate that the hoy was a credit 
to him avid to them tliat rared him, and to his country 
itself. But he’s gone, and I don’t think he has left his 
likes behind — barrin* it’s Terrence, who never was 
daunted at ahvthing in the natural coorse of his life ; 
and he has had as much to do in respect of guns, and 
pistols, and swords, and all them things, as if he had 
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been sarvin’ in the regiar army. 'What w'ith his own hard 
airnin’s and his father’s savin’s, he might give up busi- 
ness if he chose ; but he’s too hot like for that; and he 
says, that as long as he has pow^r to draw a trigger, he’ll 
never flinch or give up. Troth, doctor, I wish you 
could hear him discoorse ; he can give you a raison for 
everything. 1 don’t think thei'c’s a schoolmaster in all 
Ireland that could bate him .at tliat.’ 

While .all this was passing, two comely lasses were 
setting out a tabic, and as they drew it close to the fire, 
it had a most comfortable appearance. A snow-white 
cloth covered it, with wooden tronidicrs tliat were so 
clean, that they looked as if Imfc just made ;*and lioru- 
haiidled knives and forks, which well suited the table of 
those who followed the chase, were laid. Dr St Legt^r 
could not but remark that the spoons and salt-cellars 
were of silver. The lire was blazing merrily, and a fine 
ll | |jj a ich of venison and si'veral disbeS^ of game were 
smoking on the table. Two wooiien bowls of consider- 
able dimensions, filled with boileil potatoes, were in the 
centre. The doctor was pressed to advance, and, ‘ if it 
was plasin’ to liini, to take his auiiper alone.’ He, how- 
ever, insisted that the men slioidjl join him, declaring 
that he would he (juite muaiual to despatch such a re- 
past without assistance. Tliey seated themselves ; and 
many ^a squire of high degree’ might have t.aken a 
lesson from them in doing ‘ the honours of the t.able.’ 
With admiraldc taet they tempered their manners with 
such a due proportion of resrieet and cordiality, that 
their free .and confidential bearing never semned to pass 
tbc bounds of propriety. If be was pressed somewhat 
urgently to his food, it was a fashion which had been 
set by gentlefolks not many years before. If he was 
ardently intreated to fill Ins glass again and again with .J 
the very potent punch which one of the girls luui mixed ' 
with her own fair hand, surely some among them could 
well remember the time when, in the up^ier classes, it 
w.as’ a point of duty with tliose who acted the part of 
hosts, to sec th.at their guests wajre so coivqdetely over- 
come by their hospitable ofliecs, as to sink under tlie , 
table. Whether it was from the fatigue of the long | 
jaunt, the hot fire, or Nance’s potent punclv or from the | 
united eff'eets of all, Dr St Leger had scarcely lain down i 
I on tlie comfortable bed of skins prepared for liini near 
the fire, when be fell fast asleep. He did not waken for 

sonic hours. It was not till bb bad looked round for 

some minutes, that be could believe that he had not 
been dreaming. With the cerkiinly of his present 
ratlicr strange situation, his uneasiness about home re- 
turned. He knew well the alarm wbicli his absence 
must liave occasioned. All be could hope was, that 
Secret Sam was far on bis way by that time, and that 
his communication would calm and satisfy Mrs St 
I..egcr. 

We have seen how this worthj^ executed liia com- 
mission. On his way he fell in with some boon com- 
panions, and loitered so, that a few days had p.assed . 

before he got near the town of B . When withiu 

a few miles of it, he beard of all that was passing there. 
The very active* measures wliich were resorted to in 
hopes of discovering wliat had been the fate of Dr 
St Leger, made him fear that suspicion might light 
upon him, a stranger. The police were scouring the 
country in all directions. He became panic-struck, and 
determined by threats to frighten Mrs St Leger iutb 
giving up the pursuit. The few hurried lines from her 
husband, which lie was to have had conveyed to the 
lady, he tore into atoms, and substituted that which he 
dropped into the .area. The handkerchief, which was 
stained with the lilood of the wounded than, he had in- 
advertently put into his pocket ; and as he found it, he 
considered it a proof that Providence had provided him 
with means far more potent than words could have been, 
to intimidate, and to make her, who was urging on 
exertion, dread the possibility of incurring vengeance 
which could furnish such a token. 

When Dr St Leger went to the bedside of the young 
man, he found that he was better, and in a c.alm'eleep. 
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‘ Wasn’t it the lucky minute/ said his mother, ‘ that we 
thought of sending for you, doctor ? See how he’s Bleepin’, 
quite and aisy — like an infant for all the w^orld — the way 
the cratur himself used to sleep upon my arm the wdiole 
night long, nestled up close to me ; and such a babhy as 
he was, his little legs as firm as a rock, nis cheeks like 
any rose, and his eyes always with a laugh in them ; and 
so hearty and good-humoured, it would have done your 
heart good to have heard the way he’d crow whenever 
the father came near him ; but when he began to be 
able to see into all that vrus goin’ on, and to be strong 
and sinsibjie in himself, the M orld w’ouldn’t prevent him 
from handlin’ them arms for ever ; and then he’d stale 
after the men, and cry if he wasn’t let go with then^ ; 
and at last the hither would let him go, and he 
came on by degrees to fire shots and the like of that. 
It was he that was cute when he knew' the police w'as 
I after any of the boys : he’d get up on the high hill, and 
I he had a aliarp eye, and he’d look as far as ever that 
! sharp eye could raich, and he’d persave the laist glim- 
I mer of them far, far off; and you’d think he was fairly 
: flyiii’ on the wind when he’d come to give the boys notice. 

I Many of them, sure eiough, would have been taken and 
i tried for their lives, if it hadn’t be( n for the wit of that 
good child ; and lie grew up, gettin’ stouter and stouter, 

' and had more sinse in his little finger than the ouldest 

■ man among them had in his whole body. And so the 
i long and short of it is, they all agreed to put themselves 
i under liim ; so they made him their captain ; though he 
I knew well enough that 'they’d never have done that 
! same if he hadn’t been w'ortby of it. He never got the 
. laist proud in himself, but was as innocent and as 
I Immble as if he hadn’t riz to be so high. It was I that 
‘i was proud when I heard that he wais to he head over 
' them all ; and w'hen he’d bring in the deer, and the 

game, and other things too, I knew 1 had good raison 
j to be proud. If his poor father could have seen it all, 
he’d have been a happy man. But what’s the use of 
! talkin’; for see what it has all come to at last — hia poor 
• :• flesh cut and slashed the w'ay it is, and he, tliat nothin’ 
could ever daunt, so down in himself, and as wake as an 
I infant but iftiwly born. I’m a poor lone cratur, doctor, 
j that 1ms neither kith nor kin; nobody to love, or that 
has a care for me, but that onr boy ; if 3 'ou don’t curt; 
him, you’ll be the death of me; and I’m sure I wi.sh you 
well.* The men had all gone out after supper, so the 
doctor W'as obliged to sit down alone to a breakfast that 
W'ould have answered for a wdiole regiment, tlie pro- 
fusion of fresh egga, wheaten cakes, venison pasty, and 
I goat’s milk, was so great. When some days had passed, 
Dr St I.eger found himself almost alone. Whatever 
might he the calling of the men with wdioni he w'as so 
unwillingly domesticated, it wms evidently no idle one. 
They frequently did not return till far beyond midnight, 
and the profusion of venison and game with w'hich the 
table W'as always supplied, made him conjecture that 

■ they frequently indulged in the chase and other field- 
i si^orts. 

I One or two men generally came, in and out fre- 
: quently during the day, and lie could not but suspect 
I that their duty was to wmteh liirn and prevent his 
i escape. One of them asked him one morning if 
i he would like to see their domain, and he led the 
w'ay to an opening through wliicli the}?^ scrambled. 
He found himself on the side of a high mountain 
covered w ith heath ; as far as the eye could reach, no 
Imman habitation was to be seen, nor any marks of 
cultivation ; nothing but high, wdld mountains. Here 
and there a goat might be seen browsing amidst the 
rocks, or on the brii|k of some steep precipice. Sad and 
dreary desolation reigned around, and he sighed as he 
felt that be Wf^as a prisoner in such a melancholy region. 
Ilowever, hEi ti few days he was able to claim his free- 
dom; all (ianger was over, and Terrence was up and 
walking about; and ever and anon he would hover near 
which hung upon the walls, and gaze on them 
wiib fond tenderness, or examine them to see that eiU 
Was right* He took down the bugle, and blew a blast so 


loud and strong, tlnrt it might indeed have made the 
welkin ring. The hour of parting came; the eyes of 
the young man filled, and tears streamed down the 
cheeks of his mother, as they expressed their grate- 
ful feelings. Terrence opened a little box containing 
several articles of jewellery, and intreated that the 
noctor w'ould fit himself with a ring as a keepsake. Dr 
St Leger felt himself recoil from the offering; nor could 
all their intreaties induce him to accept any part of the 
forty golden guineas which the old woman liad counted 
out for him, as she drew them from a large long stock- 
ing. *I will take nothing,’ said he, ‘hut some of tiiese 
beautiful feathers, and thik eagle’s plume; 1 know the 
children wdll like greatly to see them.’ ‘ Take them, 
take them; but why wont you take something else?’ 
said the old woman ; ‘it breaks my heart that you’re 
goin’ without somethin’ else, and you so worthy of it ; 
but mj'^ hlessin’* the blessin’ of a poor widow that 3 'ou 
found almost childless, is with yon, and may it bring you 
luck!’ ‘You have been a good friend to me, doctor,’ 
said the young man, ‘ and I’d be very proud if you had 
something witli you to remember a poor boy, that can 
never forget you at any rate. You lifted me out, as I 
may say, from the bed of death, and I’ll never take tlie 
wild i)aths along the mountain’s side, or cross the high 
hills — I’ll never sound the bugle, witliout thinking that 
it was you w ho made me strong for it again. Doctor, 
you’re goin’ among the rii:h and tlie great — among 
those that have money, and lands, and poiver, and lam- 
in’ ; you'll often hear the likes of me* run down, and 
many a hard word passed upon ns ; but ^lon’t give in to 
[ it, but just sa}' within yourself, sure the air of lieaven, 
w'here the birds are on the wing, is free all who hrcatlie 
it. TJie wild ])asse8 wiiere the d«Ar laves his track is 
more aisily follow'ed by one like mo, who can bound 
from crag to crag, nor to him who drives about in his 
costly coach. The world’s wide enough for us all ; and 
why mayn't the poor take, as well as the ri(ili.^’ After 
a warm farew’ell, Dr St I-«cgcr had to submit to the 
bandage across his eyes, and be W'as led out and 
placed once more in the cart wiiicb liad brought bim to 
tlii-s strange abode; and after several hours’ hard and 
rough driving, he w as let out just at the exaci spot where 
he held been seized on. How' eagerly he sped on to reach 
that happy home that held so many dear objects of bis 
affection! They were all together in the drawing-room — 
Mrs St Leger the picture of miserable sadness, scarcely 
able to raise her liead or her languid eyes^ — tlie children 
all about her, looking melancholy and anxious. Charles 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Tliere’s papa, mamma ; indeed, in- 
deed that's Iris knock — oh, don’t I know it?’ and be 
would have rushed from her side to open the door; but 
she held his little hand, and her tears fell gently on it — 
‘Stay with me, dear child; we must not expect dear, 
dear papa any more.’ The knock was repeated — the i 
door wa.s opened — a step w'as on the stair — a hand was 
on the handle of the lock — and in one moment the 
husband and the father w’as in the midst of his 
fiimily. Mrs St Leger uttered a cry, and fainted 
aw'ay ; the children cried and laughed by turns. Oh! 
that W'as a happy evening. Dr St Leger sat by the 
cheerful fire ; his wife was by his side, a child upon each 
knee, the rest of the hapj^y group gatlnired round him : 
he told of his adventures, and described the wonders 
of the cave. Never was fairy tale listened to wi^i? ^ 
such intense interest: the eyes of the children seemed j 
to take in as much as their ears as they listened to the 
strange story. For many months, an evening scarcely 
ever passed witliout an intreaty to papa to tell about 
the beautiful caves, and all that hapiwned to him; and 
often as fliey played and chatted together, the words 
spar, stalactites, and stalagmites, might be heard. It 
W'as some ten or twelve years after, that the niagnificont 
caves on Lord Kingstoifs estate were opened. It was 
said and believed that the peasantry hod known them 
long before ; and that they are w'ell acquainted with a 
vast extent far, very far, beyond those which are visited. 
Dr St Leger thought they might have been the scene of 
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his former afiventure ; and went there, expecting to re- 
cognise some of the apartments or galleries through 
which he had once passed ; but he had no recollection of 
any of those he now explored. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. ’ 

AVe have always pleasure in noticing any extension of 
the means of conveying useful information ; but it be- 
comes particularly interesting in cases so important as 
that of the agriculture of this tiouutry, which, with very 
little assistance, provides food in bread, meat, and vege- 
tables, for twenty-seven millions of people. 

A school for agricultural chemistry has been for some 
time in existence in Scotland, we should think with the 
very best effects. In Ireland, too, and England, various 
practi(;al scliools in agriculture have been in progress 
for some time ; also, we would hope, and cahnot doubt, 

I with very excellent (*ffects. At the late show of cattle 
and agricultural implements at Glasgow, very gratifying 
]>roofs were exhibited of the progress of agricultural 
knowledge in various ways. But wvitli nothing were w^e 
more ])loascd than with the information Ave there ac- 

! qnired of the progress of this 8x»e(’it‘s of knowledge in 
( I Ireland. The fiubject Avas brought under the notice of 
!i the friends of agriculture assenibU^d at Glasgow, by Mr 

II Skilling, under the Board of Commissioners of Irish 
! Education, superintendent of their model farm at Glass- 
I nevin, ueur Dublin, and agricultural teaclier in the lior- 

nial school there. 

Mr Skillingjsaid that, shortly after the instihilion of 
! i the Board of Education in Ireland, they gave notice of 
I their inter) tioti * to establisli a system of ag?'ieultnral 
j iuitimi, in connexiod Avith literary education, in various 
1 pc’uools under their (diargo. They proceeded in 18.38 to 
; rent a fvnvi (of ^ifty••tA^■o acres) within two miles of 
T.)uV)1in, so as to enuble the scholars, avIio w^ere after- 
A'. ai'ds to Irecome teuebors, to reside at tlic farm, and at 
the sivme limt' j)ursue their literary education in the 
city ; and under the Board, they Avill soon have about 
tlirce tbnusand teachers in tlie various schools, and 
A'.iiicli v\ ill be jrlanted in cA^ery district in the country. 

Their method of tuition apxrears to l)e as folloAA's : — 
After being engaged on the farm on tlic mornings of 
tivi* days in the Aveek, tlio students go into the tOAvn for 
I literary education; but the Avliole of Saturday is de- 
I Anted to cxiimination. Tlicy liavc a g.ardcn, and in con- 
; nexiovi Avitli it a competent gardener, avIio lectures one | 
I lialf hour in the morning; and the teacher of ngi'icul- i 
I turc also lectures iH)on agricultural subjects. At stated 
^ jRiiiods the teachers attend the farm, and aa itness cA'cry 
; practical operation going on upon it. Tlic students are 
: tauglit every system of cropping, and get explanations 
i upon every subject connected with their studies, inchid- 
! ing the principles of rotations in cropping, the cultiva- 
1 tion tff green crops, the feeding and soiling of cattle, a..d 
I the profit and advantage of everything taught. The 
I errors existing in the present inodes of managing land 
i are also pointed out ; the loss craused by Aveeds, by bad 
: fences, ike. ; and, on the other hand, the adAnintage of 
! draining and turning the land. Tliey ore also shown 
I the cfiects of mixing the soil, and the modes of perma- 
! nently improving it; and, along wdth the knowledge of 
agriculture generally, lessons are givtm in chemistry*^ 

. and geology. Spade-labour is encouraged, as the best 
adapted for minute husbandry, and as saving, to small 
farmers especially, the expense of keeping horsea. They 
are also instructed in agricultural chemistry in particu- 
lar, and the nature of soils and manures ; the general 
course of farming thronghout the year including the 
feeding and breeding of stock. Tlie Board Iftia already 
seven agricultural training establishments, but hiteod 
to have twenty-five, to all w'hich model farms wdll be 
attached, where the future teacliers Avill be trained for 
tAA^o years, themselves performing all the operations of 
the farms, and thus becoming practical as w'ell as scien- 
tific men. 

Not only have the teachers already carried away a 


great deal of knowledge* from these establishments, but 
the farms themselves have done much good in the dis- 
tricts in wliich they haA'e been placed ; for the farmers 
now see an improved system of cultivation, of wdiich 
they had previoviMly no conception, and fortunately they 
desire to imitate it. 

Ill evidence of the improvement of the pupils, some 
of the students of the establisluucnt at Larne (near Car- 
rickfergus), an out-farm of the institution, were, on the 
suggestion of Frofessor .lohnshm, presented for exa- 
mination. 'rhey Avere examiiK'd by Mr Gibson (the 
inspector of government schools) on grammar, geo- 
graphy, and arithmetic, and scarcely failed to ansAver a 
single question correctly. They were next examined by 
Frofessor .h>hnston (the Scottish ])roft:ssor of agricul- 
tural chemistry) on the scientific branches, and by Mr 
Fannie of Swans ton (an eminent Mid-I^oihian farmer), 
a:^ yj i g M.r Alexander of Southbar (a iiroprietor of land), 
on tbe^ practical departments of agrimiltme, and Ibeir 
acquaintance AAdlh these AAas sucli as to surprise the 
audience. They detailed the chemical constitution of 
the soil and of manures, the effect of manures, the 
land best fitted for green crops, ^the different kinds of 
green crops, and the best system of rotation and of | 
dairy management, in a way Avliich evidcnily had not ! 
been expected, and Avliich at the sinno time afforded the j 
utmost satisfaction, as shoAving hoAV nuicli may be done j 
by a jiroixir system of training ; for many of the answ^ers j 
of these young men required botli the possession of mucli 1 
knowledge, and the exercise iff much reflection. As to ! 
the adA^antage to farmers. Lord Ulemcnts I’eported that j 
on his property, lying in the Aidlilest parts of Connaught, 1 
so impular is the system of instruction, that men of j: 
tw'cnty years of age come from a distance of many inilcs -m' 
to attend the school. Many small farmers, Avho a few ]! 
years ago could hardly kc(‘p one ciow, are even already | 
keeping three or four ; and many Avho formerly could j 
with (iifiiciilty iiay their rents, have become compara- 
tively independent. ! 

Mr Blacker, maniiger for I.ord Gosford, at Mavkqt- /' 
Hill, near Armagh, luis some time hack reported nearly 1 
similar results as having taken place undcihis manage- : 
ment in that neighliourhood, AAdiere he also may be said 
to have opened a practical school among the tenants of 
his employer. ; 

Mr Atiee, the teacher of afi agricultural school at 
Ealing, in Middlesex, on the property of Lady Noel 
Byron, stated results as jdeasing as to the school under 
his charge; and there cam be no doubt that education of ! 
tliis description must be highly advantageous both to j 
the individuals and tlie community : to the individuals, j 
in making their services be eagerlA^ sought after as j 
managers for others, Avherever tliey can be obtained, or j 
in making them successful agriculturists on their own 1 
account; and to the public, from the effects of both. 

Several Scottish gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
expressing the highest hopes frojii the evidences of im- 
provement Avhich they saw cA’^eryAvlicre about them ; 
and also their opinion that tlic rising generation in Scot- 
land must be puT: under a similar course of training, or 
the prestige of tlie country Avill be lust. In this view, 
how^ever, they do not consider that model farms Avill bo 
necessary in Scotland, every farm there being nearly 
something of this descri])tion ; but they recommended, 
that to every parish school a chemical and agricultural 
class shall be attached. Tins we conceive to be a 
scheme Avhicli it Avould cost the intelligent 8choolmaster.s 
of our country little trouble to realise ; and the present 
crisis, wdien application is making to the legislature for 
afi increase of salary to these useful labourers, seems to 
afford an excellent opportunity for entbrcing such an 
improvement in their curriculum. 

Bouie of the Scottish schoolmasters have, indeed, 
already gidlantly come forward to offer their services 
without regard to any prospect of fixed reward, and no 
doubt the system will soon be generfd, to the great ad- 
vancement of one of the moat healthful, useful, and 
essential of human pursuits.. Nor is it at all too soon. 
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One of the gentlemen present at this meeting stated 
that an agricultural college is immediately to be founded 
in Gloucestershire, with a model farm of four hundred 
acres, where instruction will be given to the sons of the 
farmers and landed gentlemen of the district. He held 
in his hand the prospcictus of another agricultural college 
to be founded in Kent. It is also one of the primary 
objects of the Irish agricultural societies to establish 

I a college, and most probably active steps will be taken 
regarding it within the next six months. At Temple- 
moil, near Derry, a practical school of agriculture on a 
large scal§, instituted by private subscription, but now 
supporting itself, lias been in active oper.ition for some 
years. In Krance, Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, 
Sweden, and the United States of America, efforts m*e 
being made foi’ the instruction of youth in agricultural 
science and practice. While we cannot but hail all 
this with the greatest satisfaction, we feel that eflorts 
will be required in our own section of the Britisli island 
to keep ourselves abreast with otlier eountries. Doubt- 
less Scotland will not wait to be goaded by emula- 
tion merely. Though it has quiet and unexpensivc 
! ways of proceeding, still proceeds, it is long, for 
I example, since it saw the propriety of attaching an 
; agricultural class to its metropolitan university. It 
I has not yet founded a class for agricultural ebeniistr 3 % 

I nor planned a college, nor even numerous schools, but it 
has instituted wliat may he termed ‘ an ambulatory 
college,* in sending forth an eminent professor to all the 
districts desiring his aid. ^ To liiiu ‘old age and young* i 
may be seen tiironging wherever he has apjKunted to j 
meet them. If the idea shall be followed out, of at- < 
j taching initiatory schools in agriculture and other ! 
e practical sciences to the existing parisli schools, v»'ith an | 
i ambulatory inspector an<i superior teacher to visit them ! 
occasionally, Scotland will, at very little expense, be in j 
the enjoyment of ample means for enabling licr popula- ! 

! tion to realise the blessings of Providence to an extent ! 

^ far beyond what has heretofore been known. | 


A PRENCH JOUKNALhS'r AMONG Till: 

ENGLISH DOR. 

, Ix a short account we gave of a fortnightly joimiai i 
I published in Paris, entitled ‘ La Revue des Deux 
; Mondos,’* we took occasion to remark on tJie fre- 
I quency with wliich it adverted to Jhighind and the 
; English. Since the appearance of our notice — that is 
I to say, from October 18-13 till the present tiiru^ -a series 
j of articles resulting from a tour in Great Britain lias 
appeared in that w'ell-conductcd journal wTitten by one 
of its most distinguished contributors, jM. Leon Paiicher. 

Every traveller has his predilections, and, in visiting 
a foreign country, naturally directs liLs attention to 
subjects 'which interest him most, and to objects w'ith 
'\vluch he is best accpiainted. The mission of the Duke 
D’Arlincourt, for instance, wdiose ‘ Tliroc Kingdoms’ 
'^^'e noticed in a former number of our present series, 
V(Sas amongst the rich and aristocratic of our country. 
M. l^'on Eaucher, on the contrary, made it his busi- 
ness to investigate the eondition of the lower orders. 
He seems to have passed the greater portion of his 
time while a visitor amongst us in the hovels of the 
poor and tlie haunts of the criminal. When in tlie me- 
tiopolis, he directed hU attention exclusively to those 
localities in which a greater amount of helpless misefy 
and incorrigible crime are huddled together, than in any 
other phico^ the world ; except, indeed, in some of the 
larger andj^ore oi>ulent Chinese cities ; for it appears 
to be a liilf, 0^ BOcbil existence that great nflluence and 
intense vyaut should alw.ays be near nciglihours. TIk* 


* Vol. xi. page 38J, old series. 



result of M. E'auchA’’s wanderings in London is two 
articles, one on ‘Whitechapel/ and another on ‘St 
Giles’s.’ Of tlie former, he writes that it is a collection 
of ‘narrow streets, crooked alleys, and dark courts, 
wdiich comprehend about eight thousand houses; it is 
limited northward by Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, 
from which it is divided by Wentworth Street, and 
southward by the Towoi* of London, tlie river, and the j 
docks. 'J'lie Blackwall railway traverses its wdiole 
length. hVom tlie high arches on wdiich the r.'iils are 
I placed, a view is obtained of the secrets of the inistTy I 
I peculiar to tliis neighbourhood.’ It should be men- 
tioned, that tJ}is railway iras cut through one of the i 
densest parts of tlie eastern district of London. Many i 
streets are intersected, and some of the Iiouses are so | 
close upon the road, that it is quite possible to see into | 
the first iiiid second-storey rooms in passing. ‘Females, I ; 
wan and hitlf-drcssed, may be perceived at the w indo^vs, i 
and pale children roll in the mire with pigs — always in- ! 
separable companions in Irish families. Rags are siis- i 
pended to dry out of the windows upon long poles, as ; 
if to intercept light as w'cll as lieat from the streets. i 
Here and there an open spaifc i.s filled with heaps of 
old Vu'icks and tilth, while fetid puddles show tlie total j 
absence of regulations for the draining off of unw'hole- 
soriie lluids. Such is the spectacle presented by the ■ 
bird’s-eye view of Whit eel i:iy>el obtained from the ele- 
vated raihvay. What woubl be our sensations, could ; 
we by a fantasy, wdiich in this instance would searecly h 
be magical, lift off the roofs of the h crises, and count I; 
.nil the groans whieli asc'cnd from the fitiable neigh- j ' 
bourhood to Heaven? This is (juc of the districts j; 
whictli encloses the greatest iiumbc]^ of I^anpors.* liVing I 
just outside the city, it receives the crumbs whieli a i 
vast and busy commerce lets fall ; and as this quarter ' ; 
is situated on the Tliames, numbers of hands find 
occujiation amongst the shipping. By one of those ; 
contrasts to which the human fancy is prone, tlie !; 
streets of Whitechapel have received the most phrasing ; ; 
and poetical names. Consult the map of London, 
and you wdll fiinl, in placing your finger on this spot, ii 
twenty examples of this — such as Rose, Flowa*r, and 
Grceidicld Streets, Fashion, Pearl, and linrnb Streets, i 
Angel Alley, Shepherd Ckmrt. Similiirly pleasing names , 
have been nearly always given to the most w retohed i 
districts. In certain cases, even military licroes sufiply ! 
designations to tlicse sinks of misery. 'I'lms a ees.s-pool, | 
wliivL receives the ofiscouriiigs of Bethnal Green, is j 
called Wellington Pond.’ Wc pass over M. Fauchers | 
account of St Giles’s, becau.se it bears internal evidence j 
that he either examined tliis hive of the poor and the ; 
wicked with less care than he devoted to his other ; 
researches, or that, not liaving taken aetmratc notes at 
the time of his visit, his memory wdiile writing the 
.''irticle played him false. His statements regarding St 
Giles’s .aliound with errors; a few of them, however, ' 
such as the most cautious fiireigncr is liable to fall ; 
into. 

Besi<le.s personal observ.ations, M. Faueber has col- I ; 
Iccted a vast amount of statistical information coiirern- 
ing the places he visited. The .sources wdiich he con- 
sulted w^crc of the best kind, such as parliamentary 
rei>orts, the Avorks of Messrs Oiadwiok, Maccnlloeh, and 
Dr Smith. In arranging this information, and bringing 
it to bear upon the scenes lie witnessed and the iilaecs ; 
he examined, he evince.s great tact and acuteness. He i 
find.s that in 1842 the olfences against tlu? person in 
London amounted to 8331), whilst those against pro- 
perty reached 17,948. Opposite to this our author ; 
places the criminal statistics of Paris for 1841, by 
which we nnd that only 3449 oflTcnces were committed ; | 
against the person, anci 4076 against property; Avhicli j| 
shows, considering the pcipulation of liondon as double | 
that of Puri.*!, that, while the crimes against the per- | 
son are about the same in both cities, those against j 

* In ia'«}, in \Vhitechai»oI, ixjrsons iciicived parish relief in j 
every (i4,141 iriliabitants. I j 
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property in London are double those in Paris. ‘ We 
perceive/ says M. Faucher, ‘that in all its develope- 
ment, the criminality of London is of a character spe- 
cililly to be expected from a, free and industrious people. 

I It presents more than 16,000 cases of theft and swin- 
I (lling in this single town! 961 cases of false coinage! 

I Thus we are shown that money is the god of this com- 
! munity.’ 

A succcedijig notice relates to Liverpool, the worst 
j quarters of which M. Faucher explored, along with Mr 
I VV'liitty, the superintendent of police. 

I ‘ VV^o began by visiting tli§ streets situated between 
Park Lane and AVapping, a district in the ueighbour- 
! hood of the doc;ks, and chiefly inhabited by Irish i 
j labourers. It was nine o’clock in tlie evening; children j 
I were playing on the pavements during the last rays of 
j twilight; women stood before their doors breathing an | 
I atnioaphero purer than that inside tliciv confined habita- | 
tions. AA^e tlien traversed Crosbie Street, a place where | 
: lever rages during tlie whole year ; and here appearances 
' of the most revolting charactor presented iliemsclves. 

: Tlic state of this thoroughfare attests, as in AA'iiitechapcl 
I and Petlmal Green ( London), the apathy of thc.muiiicipal 
1 authorities. FiUh of every kind remains during the 
\v1h)1c week to poison the air; for the streets have no 
gutters— a defect of greater consequence in an Fiiglish 
than in a French town, where conduits exist to allow 
to run oil*. Ihnvevt r, w e did not observe, as in 
tb(; ivorst parts of T.oiidoji, wdiole families abandoned to 
llieir late, coopetA ui) between the four walls of wretched 
; apartments, tbvfir forms w^asted and slirnnk by a degree 
I of misery wdiieh defies deseription. At laverpool, po- 
I verty is not seen in jts m<)st severe or pintdiing asyiect : 
j tlie halhtations of the labourers arc more insalubrious 
than destitute. Their families ehielly live in cellars 
situated in closed courts and alleys— tVicy appear to 
have more need of air than of bread. There have been 
I eoiinted in Liverpool seven tliousaiul cellars inhabited 
by more tlian tw’cuty thousand persons, and the gross 
population of these back-courts is botw'een fifty and sixty^ 
thousand individuals. 'I’he cellars which are oixaipied 
by the weavers of IMeardy and Flanders, are luxurious 
lialiitations coin])ared with those inhabited by the Irish 
population in Ijiverpool. The latter are a species of 
holes not above ten or tw’olvc square feet of surface, 
and manyf of them hardly six feet in height, so that a 
tall man cannot stand upright in tliern. Tliese lurk- 
ing phures have no w^indows ; liglit and air being only 
admitted by tlie door, the top of wliieh is on a level with 
tlie street. Tlie only means of descent is by a ladder 
nearly as perpendicular as the steps of a ^vell. A’A^ater, 
dust, and dirt, accumulate at the bottom, and as tin' .sun 
I rarely penetrates into the.se unventilated holes, a den.se 
I liimiidity constantly exi.st.s in tliem. In .some jdaccs the 
: cellar i.s divided into two apartments; the inner one — 

I used for sleeping — receiving light from tlie outer room. 

I KacU cellar is inhabited by from three to five persons, 

I and is let for about two shillings per week. For the 
I same money one equ.ally commodious room might be had 
al)ovc ground if paid for w eekly, or a small entire house 
j at a yearly rent in the same proportion. 1 asked a m,in 
Avith n family wdiy he preferred a subterranean abode to 
one above ground ? His reply was, because “ it was 
nearer the street for his children.” Indeed, the children 
of tiiese labourers pass the whole d.ay, and often part of 
the night, in the strcet.s ; and w ithout suoli habits of 
living out of doors, youth — already so pale and so un- 
gainly at Liverpool — would become even more emaciated. 

, But the sort of education picked up in the streets has its 
dangers. Existence in England being passed far more 
within doors — being less social— than that of any other 
nation, it follows that these young people find few asso- 
ciates iti the streets but thoife who pass tbeir lives in a 
continual struggle with the laws. Such outcasts, then, 
are the instructors of youth ; whoso school — or rather 
the field from wdiich their experience is gained — is the 
docks, where they learn to become thk'vcs, pillaging the 
merchandise left upon the quays. By a report of the 


commissioners of police, there w^ere in 1836 no fewer 
than six hundred thieves who made stealing from the 
(locks their especdal study and practice, and who em- 
ployed as accomplices twelve hundred children M. 
Faucher contin»^ed his Sunday-evening survey through 
‘ Vauxhall,’ Ray, and Highfiehl Streets. AVhen he arrived 
in the latter street, he fotind ‘ the inhabitants had retired 
to their houses like good citizens. AVe could perceive 
no more than one house in w hich there was any appear- 
aiwe of light or life, and in it w'crc a company of Irish 
assembled around the body of a child, and wdio, in their 
snperstitiou.s (ievotion, celebrated by the fiame/>f several 
candles the half-pagan rites pecnJi/ir to their country. 

I felt diffidimt in intruding upon tliein, fori remembered 
lh.at in .England every man’s house is his (Histlc, where 
no one has a right to enter without the consent of the 
owne>*; but the police possess their jirivilt^gt^s even in 
liberty. All the doors at wdiich MrAYliitty 
knockt^d were opened without delay, and each host or 
hostess took the utmost pains to show us the wdiolc of 
their apartments down to the most minute details: 
whctlier in bed or half-dressed, man or w oman, male- 
factor, vagrant, or mendicant, not jnic of the strange in- 
habitant.s of Highiield Street ollbrrd the smallest objec- 
tion to onr visit. I cannot describe the furniture of the 
temporary lodging-houses wdiicli wx' entered. The men, 
dressed in rags during the day, were provided, naturally 
enough, wdth rags to lie upon during the night. They 
all seemed reposing at their ease ; but fifty persons w ere 
often (Collected in a space wdiicif contained scarcely sufll- 
cient air for the healthy respiration of eight or ten. A 
description of one of these underground lodging-houses 
applies to similar dens in London and Manchester. 
They con.sist usiinlly of tliree apartments ; a front cel- j 
lar, w'hich serve.s as a kitchen, an eating-room, and a 
sleeping chamber, and two back-rooms filled with beds. 
The chief room of the Ifiverjiool lodging-cellar re- 
ceiv(xl light from the street, and liad, besides this 
luxury, a certain superiority of furniture — there were 
curtains to tlie beds; tlie hack apartments were half 
illumined by a small vent hole, and the occupants lie on | 
pallaise.s, wdiich are supported on half-rott«n bedsteads, ; 
their only covering being a thin coating of rags. In | ; 
these holes — not one of which is more than eight feet 
.square, or above seven feet hiiijh- - eighteen, and often 
twxmty persons sleep on si.x truckled beds. A night 
p.asse(i in tlie open air in the niid.st of the Fontinc 
marshes wxiild be preferable.’ 

AVe are quite aw’are that such details of misery and | 
destitution arc far from pleasant to ]>cvuEe ; but w e trans- j 
late tlicm bccau.se they have tlieir use. They bring those 1 
wdio brave it in their pow'er to relieve distress and to re- 
form crime, acquainted with the condition in which the 
lowxr classes are to be found. vVs a reverse of these dark 
picture.^, we feel jileasure in extracting an instance of 
w^liat may be done for the working man when his con- 
dition is known and appreciated by nia.sters. The 
Me.ssrs Ashton of Manchester some years since took 
the direction of ^le domestic allairs of their operatives 
partly into tlicir own hands, and built a number of 
lioiises at Hyde, in tbe neighbourhood of Manchester, 

‘ The little town of Hyde,’ says the French journalist, 

‘ w^as, at the commencement of the present centur^q no- 
thing more than a little village of 800 souls, situated on 
a clayey hill, the soil of which was barren. The brothers 
Ashton have peopled and enriched this desert. Ten 
thousand persons are at present domiciled around their 
five mills, to whom wages are paid to the amount of a 
thousand pounds a-day. The chief partner, Mr Thomas 
A*shton, has constructed a charming villa in the midst 
of trees and flowers. On the opposite side of the road 
are lus two manufactories, situated between a stream 
wliich furnishes water, and two coal-mines which supply 
fuel to his steam-engines. Mr T. Ashton alone employs 
1 .500 operatives of both sexes. One immense apartment, 
filled wdth weaving machines, contains 400 persons. 
The young women are well and decently dressed in a 
uniform working dress — a sort of apron, which descends 
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from tJio sliouldors to the feet, protects (as at Helper and 
Turton^) their ordinary clothing. The health of the 
men did not appear bad ; but I did not notice any of the 
robust forms, nor fresh complexions, which Dr Ure ap- 
pears to have remarked eight years previously. 'I’lie 
houses inliabited by the workmen form long and broad 
streets. Mr Ashton built about 300 houses, which he lets 
nt from three shillings to three and sixpence a-w-eek. 
Each habitation contains, on the basement, a parlour, a 
kitchen, and a back-yard ; and, on the first storey, two or 
three sleoping-rooms. For the above-named rent the 
proprieto* provides water, and pays for repairs and 
taxes. A ton of coals, costing no more than eight or nine 
shillings,’ continues M. Faiiclier, making, we apprehend, 
a slight slip in his logic, ‘fuel is nearly gratuitous. 
At all hours of the day there are fire and hot water in 
every house. A propriety prevails over every arrange- 
ment, wdiich shows the existence of order ftnd plenty. 
The furniture, altliough very simple, attests a taste for 
comfort. In some of the houses there is a clock, in others 
a sofa, and in others even a pianoforte. Neither are books 
rare. Mr Ashton has found means to spread instruc- 
tion amongst his w'orltpcopie. From a table communi- 
! cated in 1833 to the commission of manufactures, it h 
to be gathered, that out of every 1175 operatives, 87 
could neither read nor write, 512 could write only, and 
576 could do both fiuently. Hut at Hyde, the propor- 
tion of edneated, or. more correctly, literated w^ork- 
people, is infinitely highe%than that either in Manchester 
or Glasgow, Mr Ashton has built a large and hand- 
some schoolbouse, w'hich serves also from time to time 
as a chapel, and wdiere 700 children us.semble every Sun- 
day. Moreover, evening classes are daily held for the 
more adv-anced, and each fornily is permitted to send their 
children to the school during the week fur the small 
charge of twopence per week. Mr Ashton provides 
masters at his owm exfiltnse. It jippear.s, however, that 
the number of children who profit by tins excellent ar- 
rangement is very small ; tVie majority of parents pre- 
• fovring to let them amuse themselves in the streets. On 
the other hand, music seems to have many charms for 
this populatibn ; for it spontaneously subscribed, lor the 
erection of an organ, a sum am unting to L, 160. 

‘To console hinnself for the incomplete success of hi.s 
benevolent eflorts, Mr shton cast a glance at the past. | 
“ I have know'll the time,” he told me, “ when out of three j 
hundred persons assombled in a tavern at Hirmingham, 
only one w'as found able to read the newsjiaper to the 
re.st.” He believes also that morality has not made less 
progress than instruction ; and tiiat supposition must 
he permitted him, when w*e contemplate the results of 
tin; order w liich he has established. The population of 
Hyde shines honourably above that of other manufac- 
turing towns. In this little tow^ri gin lias not yet suc- 
ceeded in raising one of its palaces, drunkenness is very 
seldom met with, and females of bad reputation are not 
allowed to live there. Illegitimate births are very few. 
Hy a rare exception to the general rule of manufac- 
turing places, married women are generally occupied 
in their own private domestic concerns, or, wdien they 
work in the mill, employ a girl to take cjire of their 
children.’ 

Such is a picture of what even individuals may effect. 
Still, it is painful to reflect that even the exertions of 
private benevolence are, after all, but drops in the ocean 
of destitution and social discomfort which is sptead 
over the basis of society ; and to remove which effec- 
tually, benevolent exertions must be organised into a 
coniprehenaive and national system. Every one must 
rejoice in the fact, that the tendencies of the present 
time are making a decided and rapid progress towards 
raising the condition of the humbler orders in the scale 
of comfort and morality. We trust, therefore, that if, 
after a few years have passed over our heads, M. 
Eaucher shomd again visit us, hewdll be^able to give a 

resiwctl ve]y to Messrs Strutt, iron- 

workers, and Messrs Ashworth, c(aton-8pinneiu 


far more favourable account of the state of the poor, 
and of the exertions of the rich and pow'crful for their 
benefit, than he has been constrained to furnish in the 
papers before us. 

THE ISLAND OF ICITABOE. 

In Nos. 9 , and 24 of our preseut series, wc gave some 
account of guano, detailing its liistory, the various localities 
from which it has been obtained, and its unrivalled value 
as a convenient and effective maiiuri;. We now glean from 
various sourees, in particular from the notes of a suiling- 
ni.'ister given in the AfanlJteMcr (iuardian^ some; fVirtber 
information respecting the guano island of Icliaboe and I he 
I adjacent coast of Africa. 

[ The island of Icliaboe, which has caused so mnch commo- 
■ tion amongst shipowners and speculators, and whicli lias 
given rise to the employment of many vessels from the yniii- 
cipal ports botliof Phighindand Scotland in this new' branch 
of trade, is situated in 26'" KV 34" south latitLuh% about 
twenty-two miles north of Angra Peiyuina ~a well deter- 
mined jX)sition, which vessels bound for lebalme genemlly 
try to make. The mainland, for several bundled mik^s on 
both sides of Angra Poquina, presents tt» the eye of the mari- 
ner a barren, inliospitable, and dangerous line of sea-eoa vt, 
King low, though backed with bigb-land in tin* interior. 
The strong glare arising from the arid sand and the density 
of the atmosphere, calls for tlic utmost vigilanee and cau- 
tion on the ])art of the master-mariner !»i[>i)r(>aching it dur- 
ing the night ; for, if he once gets deceived, and into the 
current which seta upon the shore, the dtrstructiou of his 
vessel is inevitable. Along this siva- board* there is not tlio 
slightest symjdoin of vegetation ; indeed M is much to be 
(|aestioiied whether vegetation w: uld thrive, whatever 
might be the quality of the soil, as no rakis f ill in this n*- 
gion. 'IVue, there me liea^y di'w#, occnsiorinlly falling 
botli day and liight ; but the cold is so severe, for sncli ;i 
higii latitude, during the fogs and the sun, when it doi's 
break forth, is so powerful and scorching, that in all pro- 
bability lietween these alternating teiiii>eratiires no vegr - 
tation could survive. The island itself is a brnToii, shelving 
rock, about a mile long from north to south, and luilf a 
mile across at its broadest part, namely, from its fionth- 
we.st to its nortli-east point. It is liovmded all round 
by reefs, except on its eastern side, wliere there is 
aneh irage hi from live to six fathoms. A portion of the 
island is in the fonii of a Hat .shelf, about IKK) feet It mg 
and 500 feet broad in the widest jiari. Upon this shelf, 
and about six feet al>ove high water, i.s aeemnulated th.at 
deposit of guano wiiieli give.s so inneh celebrity to 
island, and which varies in ilcjith from 35 to 30 feet. 
Taking the average w idth of the deymsit at 400 fi'et, and 
assuming the nverjige deyitli to be 36 feet, tin? total’ 
cpiantity of guano will be about 153 millions of culiic feet. 
The elimate of lehal>oe, notwithstimding the efiinvia of the 
volatile fimmoniacal gases emitted from tlie guano, is very 
healthy. As one y>roof of its salubrity, it is mentioned that 
at a y»criod when thirty-five shiyis were lying off the isIaiMl, 
their crews, coinyirisiiig altogether not fewer than aliout 
s(wen hundred men, most of whom w'Cto enduring exceed- 
ingly laborious emydoyment in tliat hot region, tlicre wf re 
only five oases of sickness, and these corny daiiits or affei - 
tions of the lungs. As has been already remarked, there 
falls during tlio night a very heavy dew, attended with a 
piercing coldness of teiTipcraturc ; and even during the dity, 
if the sun’s rays be interceyited, a cold dipiigreealile sensa- 
tion is immediately experienced. On the sun again break- 
ing forth, it.s rays 8y.»eedily scoroh the lips, and indeed the 
whole face and hands, of every person of fair coinyilexion ; 
and the lips of very few eHcayie this tormenting annoyanee. 
The only rq^ief tlio sufferer can find is by anointing tlie 
skin with liog’s lard, in imitation of the custom of the 
inhabitants or the mainland, who profusely lubricate their 
persons W'ith yiahn-oil. 

With reference to the guano, the notes to which ^vc refer ■ 
exyiress a decided oyiinion on the ymrt of the writer, that 
the substance is not, as has been generally supposed, ex- 
clusively composed of the soil of marine birds, which 
ho believes to fonn only a dbrnpamtively small portion of 
the mass. He supposes it chiefly to consist of the decom- 
jKiscd bodies of marine birds and animals, together with 
the eggs of^the former, and the excremcntitjoiiH matter of 
lxith. ‘ Tie Jiorsonally superintended the working or exca- 
vating of a pit of gnaho 35 feet by 13 feeit, and from all 
that came daily miclcr his ol.iscrvation, ho was inclined to 
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iho o|)inion that this barren rock had been a favourite place 
of rcHort for ages for penguins and other aqnatio birds ; 
that myriads of them had snceessively deposited their eggs 
there, and had subsequently died on the island ; and that 
it had also been a favourite haunt of seals and otlicr marine 
auimalH. In working the pit, the men occasionally eanic^to 
j a stratum of a light-brown colour, and of greater levity than 
! the strata above and below it, and iinboddcd in this stratum 
I they iuvarirthly found numerous skeletons of penguins, in 
: the last stage of decomposition, and vast (piantities of their 
I eggs. Having worked tlirongh this, the men would pro- 
I hably come after a time to another stratum of a much 
j darker brown, and mucrli licja icr description ; and the sub- 
stance comjjosing the bulk of this sti-atum, when rubbed 
! between the fingc'rs, would dissolve like tallow, and exude 
I nmeh more oil or fat than the first. I'hronghout this dark- 

I coloured stratiuii, the men occasionally found many bones 
and skeletons of seals nearly decomposed, and but very 

1 rarely JUiy nnnains of penguins. The appearajice of the 

I I strutuui suggiisted to him the idea of a great number of 
seals having been washed on shore, or having lain <lown in 
this s|)ot to die. He adds, that the strata were not by any 
means regular in their alternation.^ ; but, as a general rule, 
ho did not find both the light and the dark-coloured strata 

j in close succession. The pit lierc referred to was in the 
I : centre of the island. 

i ! When the guano is dug and hufi/rd^ it is taken to the 
! ‘ beach, where stage's are erected over the rocks to the 
I boats, and by them taken to the ships. 'J'hese stages are 
' three Inindred feet in length, and very exiiensivc. They 
i are formed l»y erecting slu-ars, and comic'oting the shears 
i witl) anchors and^cable: a jjlatform is formed hy spars and 
jdanks, and npoji this the men cairy the guano ot» their 
; backs w hen the’ weather will permit, which is ahont four 
days ii-week. full and change of the moon therii is 

:>< heavy swell, or roUh^^ over the reefs, which jtuts a stop 
, to all work, and oceasion.dly does cainsiderable danifige to 
tin' shijiping. On tlic 7th of l\Tay, the Uuern^cv. about 
; to sail wiMi her cargo, was thnnvn ou the reefs, and in a 
: siiort time bceaine a total wreck'. The crew were .saved, 
it <' 0 'd tlic lives of two brave fellows from the Chtirks 
of Liverpool, wiio, among others, b.'id goju? to tluir a.s.si.s- 
tance. ( Mi that occasion fifteen of the eighteen stagc.s then 
eveeted were swept away, l)e.sides a. niimlier of the loading 
I I'oats. 

Arith regard to tlic amount of guano existing on Ichaliot; 

' and the adjacent islands, anotlur writer thuH remarks: — 

‘ I have been at many islands on this coast, and also on the 
continent, in searcli of gnaiio and gold dust, and have 
i'onnd both ; but in such sniall quantities, and of .such iiife- 
li'jr qualities, that it has not been worth the trouble of 
ship|>iug home, llcrt' there i.s no rain, as at Angra Pequina, 
which makes the guano esjiecially valuaVde. Many thou- 
siinds of tons there have been taken in, and east away when 
ii V 'IS discovered tlic rains had caused feniientation, and 
desiroyeti the properties of the guano. It is clear, tliere- 
fore, that it can only be obtained where no rain falls, and 
then it must be upon islands wdiicli the birds frequent, as 
they will not settle ou any part of the continent in great 
number.^. My conclusion, after much search and thought, 
is, that there is very little guano in the w'orld, and that if 
fannein should exiiect it, they w ill be deceived. The guano 
of Ichiiboe has been w^orked since the beginning of 1844 ; 
up to the end of May, about one hundred cargoes had been 
I shipped ; and now' fully one-third of the deposit is gone, 
i 1 am fearful,’ continues this writer, ‘ that a great sacrifice 
; will be made in this plaee. Upwards of one thonsnnd per- 
' sons from England (living, for the time, without the law of 
I (rod or their country) produce much anxiety: several re- 
hellions have taken place ; but the Thunderfiolt steamer iiian- 
i* of-war was here last week (14th May), and restored order; 

I but the very day she left, the men declared tlieir reign of 
1 jxiw'n* to have coirnnenced. Wc repressed them by pronq»t 
measures, and sent two of the ringleaders to St Helena,’ 

^ He concludes by advising speculators to consider well how 
*and when they embark in adventures respecting the rapidly- 
decreasing produce of Ichal)oc and the surrounding islets. 


DETRACTION. 

Every man ought to aim at eminence, not by^ pulling 
others down, but by raising liiinself ; and enjoy the 
pleasure of his own superiority, whether imaj^inary or 
without interrupting others hi the same felicity, — 
Johnson* 


A GIPSV STORY. 

A lady of rank and fortune, who happened to have no 
children, and who lived in the neighbourhood, had taken 
so great a liking to a beautiful little gipsy girl, that she 
took her home, Jfcad her educated, and at length adopted 
her as her daughter. She was called Cliaiiottc Stanley, re- 
ceived the education of a. young English lady of rank, and 
grew up to be a beautiful, well- informed, and accomplished 
girl. Ill the course of time a young man of good family 
iieeamc attaelied to her, and wished to marry her. The 
nearer, however, this plan approached the i>eriod of its exe- 
cution, the more meJanclioly lieeame tlic young Hindos- 
tanee bride ; and one day, to the tenor of lier foster-mo- 
ther {Hid her betrothed husband, sin? was found to have 
I disappeared. It w’as known that there h:id bt'cn gipsies in 
I the neighbourhood ; a search w'a.s st't on foot, grid C'harlotte 
j Stanley w^as discoven'd in the arms of a long, lean, brown, 

I cliief of the band. She declared she was 

hiS^ife,aiid no om; had a right to take licr aw ay from liim, 
and thfe benefactress and the bridi'grooin returned incon- 
.solable. Charlotte afterw'ards came to visit them, and told 
how, as she grow iq), Hhc had fell more and more confined 
w'ithin the walls of the castle, and an iiT(^sistil>le longing i 
had at length seizinl her to return i o \jer wild gipsy life. The 1 
fellow wdioin she had chosen for her husband was said to I 
he OTIC of the wildest and ugliest of tlu; w hole tribe, and to j 
trc'at his beautiful and delicate wifij in the most barbarous | 
manner. He was some time after condemned to be Innigcd I 
for theft ; but his wdfc, through the influence oi her disfcin- ' 
gaislied connexions, procnrcai tlic commutation of his sen- ! 
teiiee to that of confinement i^ the hulks. During the I 
time of liis imprisonment, she visittjd him constantly, and , 
contrivtid in many w'ays to improve liis situation, without 
the savage manifesting in return the smallest gratitude. ; 
He accepted licr marks of aflcction as a tvilnitc due from ; 
a slave, and frequently even during lier visits ill-treated i 
her. 8he toiled incessantly, however, to obtain his libera- | 
tion, .supplicating l)otli her foster-mother and her former | 
lover to user all thedr efforts in his favour. At the very mo- i 
ment .>f l)is liberation, howt'vcr, when Charlotte was j 
hastening to meet him acros.s tlie plank jdatjed from the | 
l)oat to the shore, the savage repulsed her so rougldy, that i 
she fell into the w’ator. She was drawm out again, bitt • 
could not be induced to leave him, and returned to her for- : 
nier wild way of life in the New Forest and thc^fairs of Loti- ■ 
<lon. I saw' tlic portrait of Charlotte Stanley, which was 
preserved by the fricTid of her youth. Her story is a kind ■ 
of iiivorsioTi to that of Preciosa, and miglit malce an inte- 
rc.sting roniaTice. The Southanipflni conmiittee, it i.s said, | 
have not been iiioi-e fortunate witli the gipsies, wlitiin at ' 
dift'creiit times lliey have put out to service, tlian w'aa the 
hcuefactrcsK of Charlotte Stnnlc'v ; for tlicy all return, | 
.sooiici* or later, to their wild wandering life. — AoN's Eng- j 
land, j 

AnUSEnE^TS. 

It were unjust and ungrateful to conceive that the 
aTmisements of life are altogetlier forbidden by its bene- 
ficent Author. They serve, on the contrary, important 
imrpo.sos in the economy of life, and .arc destined to pro- 
duce important effeefs both upon our hapjiiness and 
character. They are ‘ the wcll.s of the desert the kind 
resting-places in wjiieh toil may relax, in w Inch the weai*y 
spirit may rccove.* its tone, and wlicrc the deajionding 
mind may reassume its stroTigth and its hopes. They 
are, in another view, of .some importance to tlic dignity 
of individual character. In everytliing we call amuse- 
ment, therti is generally some display of taste and of ima- 
gination ; some elevation of the mind from mere animal 
indulgence, or the ba.scness of sensual de.sire. Even in the 
scenes of relaxation, tlierefore, they have a tendency to 
preserve the dignity of huuTan character, and to fill up the 
v.'icant and unguarded hours of life W’ith occupations, in- 
nocent at least, if not virtuous. But their principal effect, 
pertiaps, is upon the social character of man. Whenever 
amusement is sought, it is in the society of out brethren ; 
and whenever it is found, it is in our sympathy with tho 
happiness of those around us. It bespeaks the disposition 
of benevolence, and it creates it. men assemble, 

accordingly, for the purpose of general happiness or joy, 
they exhibit to tho thoughtful eye onerof the most pleasing 
appearances of their original character. They leave behind 
them, for a time, the faults of their station and the aspe- 
rities of their temper ; they forget the secret views and the 
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selfish purposes of their ordinary life, hOcI mingle with the 
crowd around them with no other view tli^u to rocoivo and 
communicate happiness. It is a spectacle which it is iiji- 
|)ossible to observe without emotion ; and while the vir- 
tuous man i^jdices iit that evidenoe which it affords of the 
benevolent constitution o| l4s nature, tUeiifious man is apt 
to bless the benevolence! of that ^od wlio thus makes the 
wildenicss and the solitary place be glad, and whose wis- 
dom renders even the hours of aniuseineiit subservient to 
the cause of virtue. It is not, therefore, the use of the 
innocent amusements of life whicli is dangerous, but the 
abuse of them ; it is not when they are occasionally, hut 
when they are constantly pursued ; when the love of 
amusemeht degenerates into a passion ; and wiien, from 
being an occasional indulgence, it becomes a habitual de- 
sire. — A/isor/. 


- THE RIVER. 

On thy margin let me He, 

As thou gently flowest by, 

River, llowing ceaselessly ! 

CcasclesB, restless o’er thy ht'iT, 

From an uiriieun fountain fed, 

Hy a jKtwer resistless led : 

Now, as in a joy entranc ing, 

Laughing, lingering, dallying, dancing. 
Clear as niT,v diamond glancing ; 

Now, with dark and sluggish flow, 

And a murmur fthiinti VC?, low', 

J^tke an utterauta; of wo ; 

Now, thyself w'ith fury lashing, 
Rcolcloss, desperate, forward dashing, 
O’er all hitidranco wildly crashing ; 

And jiow' calm, as though at rent ; 

I'he quiet heavens within lliy l»voast. 

In their liolinesB imprest. 

Dream of gladness, Borrow'’s sigli — 
Fassion’s shrieking agony — 

„ Struggle-born tranquillity ! 

Mingled mo(^ds, yet one great w-hulc ; 
OeosclesH thus the waters roll, 
tJnwiird, onw'ard to th< ir goal ! 
Liverpool f Av^u/it, 1844 , 


Tlicrc are few words much oftoner in our mouths tlian 
that short, but most impr>rtaiit word. Time. In one sense, 
the thoui^ht of it setjma to inlu.tfle itself with almost every- 
tiiiug which wc do. It is the long measure of our labour, 
expectation, and pain ; it is the scanty measure of our rest 
and joy. Its shortness or its length is continually given 
as our rcaiion for doing, or leaving undone, the varif>us 
work^ which conoem our station, our tailing, our family, 
our souls. And yet, with all this frequent mention of it, 
there are perhai>s few things about which rncTi really think 
less ; few things, I mean, upon which they have less real 
settled thought. The more wo do thiiik uyKjii it, the 
deeper and the more difficult will be flic Hul)jccts which 
will open before us ; the richer, too, will they pi-ove in 
matters for most profitable moditatioii . — Jwlidvaerm IH7- 
hcr/vrcc's Sermms. 

DIOESTION. 

riiemieal solutions, to be made perfect from solid mate- 
rials in the proimr time, require first the mechanical aid of 
or pounding, that the greatest possible quantity 
of surface may be presented to the solvent power. If men 
would reason thus about the faculties of the stomach, the 
g^trlc juices would perhajis have a better ebance of fttir- 
play.. Nature has provided iia with teeth for the mecha- 
mqal pTimose, and if men will not assist her, they must pay 
the pena^i ^d contuiue to be taxed with dyspepsia, and 

' that not only afiflict thenisolves* 


put tUgfRB: 1nno(;cnt persons who are compelled to look 
upon ^unearthly visages. Tlie conscquencea of thfe 
Mfn^pps^habit of quick-feetfing, which is so geuOnlt iu 
hSSsSJ / strij^ngly than 


Manners are of more imyiortance than laws. ITpon them 
in a great measure the laws depend, the law touches us 
but here and there, now and then. Maunei's are what vex 
or soothe, corrupt or lUirify, exalt or debase, Iqubarise or 
refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible opera- 
tion, like that of the air we breathe in. Tiiey give their 
whole form and colour to our Jives. According to tlmir 
quality, they aid morals, they supply them, or they totally 
destroy them, — Jiurh. 


NEW WORK OF WILL1.A«I AND HOBFUT CHAMBER S, 

Mkssrs Chambkiib have long l)een sensible tluit, notwithstanding 
the efl'orts of the last fifteen years to make the people a 
PEOPi.K, there yet remams a vast portion of them for whom the 
press exists nearly in vain. Cheap as literature has been made in 
some instances, it has not yet been sufficiently cheaiH'neil, or its loruts 
have not been accommodated in all I'espects to tho tastes and neces- 
sities of the masses. With a view to remedy tho defect as far as 
IK>ssible, Messrs Ch A MivEas have for some time lijul in prepara- 
tion a series of small .srid cheap detached jmblieations— sueli us, 
fi-om their matter, may liivvo a claim on the attention of tlie very 
humblest and least instructed^ and, from their price and form, a 
chance of finding their way into the most nanote and neglected 
nooks of the country. The Journal and otlier works of the cdlbu's 
will, they hope, continue to suit tlm wishes of the class to which 
they ai*e mainly address(‘d— tho intellectual aristocracy of the 
middle and ■working-classes : thiy now f oede to give the benefits of 
tlio paiK'r-niaking and printing maeliincs, vitalised by moral aims, 
to the genuine j'opi'i.ace of the land. 

It is intended that the work— to bo namc(^ Cua.'uukhs's M<s- 
rKJ.r.ANY t‘P I-SBKCI. ANt) KnT B RTA ! N F Ni; TitACTS- -hhull bc JMjb- 
lished p(^riod>eally. Every Saturday there will be issued a numbfr, 
consisting of a sh (set of large double foo' ^cap (Jji i»agc«), prico (me 
penny. In most instances, e»ieh number wilH present one distinct 
subject, forming a separate and indc])en(k;nt publicatiort. In otlier 
instances, a nnmljcr will bo divided into half-slioots, or into one 
half .and two quarter-sheets, each of wliieh iiorlions will in like 
numner be complete in^, itself. Tliere will more rarely bc subjeeis 
occupying two numbers. There will thiis bo embraced In tiie 
.series— 

Tracts of ;12 p.agcs at our penny. 

Tra( Ta of 10 ])»geK at one hal/jtenny. 

TaA(::T.s of 8 pages at vnefarthiny. 

And when the subjffct unavoidably extenda to two 'veckly numbers, 
tlicy will form 

Tuacth of 64 pages at twofwiH'c. 

The w'ork will likewise bo issued in sewed monthly pin ts, price 
feeiicncc ; two of these forming a volume CJ.W pages i, price one 
shiJHnfft neatly done up in board.s f(tr the table or library. Tlw; 
aniniai cost of the work, therefore, w'iM not exeeixl four shilling.^ in 
liiimberB, five shillings in monthly parts, and six shillings in 
volumes — u degree of cheapness, the quantity of matter considered, 
which has no piirHllel, 

Tlie tyjKt wdth wdiieh this fiories of pnblie.af ions will he priuted 
is large, clear, and legible ; and the numbers will contain, for Ma* 
greater part, one or more \Vood E.vonAvi.v((s, from drawings by 
i'’KA.\KLi.v and other eminent artists, designed either for cinbcl 
lishincnt or illustration of the ttsxt. 

The mutter of the tracts will be a mlxtnro of the useful and 
entertaining; the latter, however, predominating. Conducted on 
the same principles which have been found so acceptable in ChrA.M- 
bkr.s’s Kijinbitucu Jouhnac, the subJet^tB will consist of Talcs, 
Rloral and Humorous, Popular Z^oetical Pieces of a moral and ele- 
vating character. Favourite B.illads, Popular llistorlcMl Sketches, 
Biographicisof Public and Private Persf»nH, Hlustrations of Morril 
and Social Economy, llmts ou Gardening, Agriculture, Domestic 
Management, and Sanitary lloguhitiunH, LcHs^ms in Science, Ao- 
counis of Cities and Conntiries, Wonders of Nature and AH, 
Abridged Trimslat^onfi of Interesting and Expensive P’otelgn 
Works, dec. Whether the articles be uilglnal, and written for the 
scries, or rcpnblications, the w'holo will be of that wholesome and 
attractive kind of reading which is deslnible for Parish^ School, 
and VoUaiifs { al^ fnr the tibrarkt now forming In all 

pit)j)erly conducted Prismi^^ UmpntalSy Asylums, JSaclyrief^ and 
in the Army ahd Narfh ' 

The flteJt mittibbi* will ai^ar oh 6ATT7RDAY the 281 of NO - 
TPIMBERf .by whicli means to first volume will bo for . 

laying on t^he taMe on 4845. . . ■ i . 
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‘THE MOCKS,’ 

Urousk-shooting in the Scottish Highlands is an 
amusement exclusively for men of fortune, no others 
being able to hear its expense. Eor this reason, as 
well as from the narrow geographical limits in whicli 
the sport takes place, multitudes have only heard of it. 
They see notices in the newspapers of ilune and July, 
that Lord John has taken this moor, and Sir James 
that, apd from time to time the same ever - vigilant 
intelligencers communicate such facts as that the birds 
liave had a goi^l breeding season, or the reverse. But 
for the great *)ulk of the Britisli public, tlus same 
moor-shooting is as little n matter of personal know- 
ledge or experience, as are the sports of the Tiidiau. 
jungle. 1 had eminently felt this to be my own (jase, 
Imving never had, in the whole course of iny lifi, an 
opportunity of seeing a gun fired .at wild birds, and I coii- 
se(j[uently felt as a pure Cockney on all subjects con- 
nected with the amusement At length it has been 
my fortune to witness the enjoyments of a Highland 
moor, and that under circumstances which, for a humble 
member of the republic of letters, may be considered as 
unusually advantigeous. The consequence is, that 1 
propose, in all seriousness, to attempt making the 
British public acquainted with the external features of 
grouse-shooting.* 

One of the beautiful days at the end of August — by 
which time a week of heavenly weather had rejoiced 
the liearts at once of tlie farmer and the sportsman 
— saw me carried on the top of the Highland mail past 
the Fair City of the Tay, past Duiikeld, and so on 
into the Highland district of Athole, which, however, 
1 was only to penetrate a few miles. At the neat little 
imi of j^ogierait, peniusulated by the meeting w'ateiw of 
the -Tay Turamel, a country gentleman— whom it 
is simplest truth to speak of as one of the most 

beloved of his county, at the same time that he is an 
unusually aeaious lover of field-sports^had taken up 
his temi>orary abode, while recreating himself upon 
some eight thousand acres of the neighbouring moors, 
conSli|ttting 1 found was called the Baliiaguard 
. all the right which Major Galbraith 

and to put up the p^td wand at 

tN door; ^Gi^by indicating that the hou^ was entirely 
^ag^l Ibr hs had taken the of the time ; 

amiable host was attended by the ladies of 
his iGsmily, and such portions of his establishment as made 


m a«d now, upoa;8hoot- , 

ioS ;■ tmt, strimK® wh 

' dire©. 

■ oaomshwi aw> uatvwrwilly ' 


! osff residence in the house only perhaps- too little of an 
! Siventure. Still it was the Highlands ; ‘still was moat 
i of the usual state of life cast aside. All was hilarity 
j and glee, to which the singularly lino state of the atmo- 
! sphere in no small degree contributed. I thought, as I 
looked over tlie smooth and pellucid waters of the Tay, 
at the corn-fields of the strath, and the heaths aii<l 
woods of the hills, the whole canopied by a sky that 
seemed incapable of ever more suspending a wet cloud 
over poor mortals, that I had never seen a scene com- 
bining more of natural and acquired beauty* 

Apropos to the high spirits ^f the party, we had in 
the course of the evening a regale of that lively music 
for which Athole is celebrated. My host had engaged 
I the attendance of a clever violinist, Charles Mackintosh 
of Inver, and of I’eter Murray, a worthy old violoncellist 
from the same placid, that reels and strathspeys might 
not he wanting to cheer lumself’ and his people after the 
fatigues of the day. Favoured by these two performers* 
w'e iiad a rustic dance in the cool of the evening upon 
the raft-like boat moored at the neighbouring ferry 
across the Tay, where a i>arty of villagers gladly exhi- 
bited their skill in that ultra-merry saltation peculiar 
to grave Scotland. Such electric movements of liqb- 
n ailed feet — such frantic gesticulations and intertwist- 
ings — such wildly joyous exclamations ! — ^all looked on 
and heard with sympathising pleasure by our kind- 
hearted host and his sisters. Afterwards, in our par- 
lour, we had the two musicians to give us a private 
concert, in which was coniinehended not only a selec- 
tion of the finest reels, but many also of the best slow 
airs of our country — as Miss Graham of Inchbrakie, 
Loch Erroch-side, and others of the best productions of 
Gow, father and son, Donald Dow, and Marshall. It 
was most interesting to enjoy these fine strains in the 
province which had given them birth j and what added 
not a little to the feeling of the hour, was the considera- 
tion that one of the players, our octogenarian base, had 
for upwards of twenty years been tlie professional assb* 
ciate and friend of Neil Gow^ who was born and Spent 
his whole life in the village where our musician still 
resides. Old Murray had played with Neil to the Duke 
of Athole and his friends sixty-two years 
was present on the night when Burns was 
by his grace. Afterwards he performed Ik 
Gow’s Edinburgh band, of whic^ Im la 
8ui;viyor. He told us some droh. 

Neil,’ whose wit was as remarkhbte aa Jiia 
music, and wlio seems to have heeCprlvUh^ to ail 
. forms of sptQxsh wKh 

;-lived ih:a/<»)tl^ & 

.'Specimen 
/pressing,; m 
' attentions 

ia Ms weigJilgtolW 
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ye do that, man? Dlnna ye mind 
burnt Dmikeld House?’ The 

referred to a tranaaetion which took about a 

century l>eft>re, amidst the tiimult^^pf — 
at which time the repriment 

named the Cameroniana, from the rell^ua clasa who 
chiefly obmposod it. How amused >oidd the offlcers 
have l^een at heing thus held responsible for mi act of 
persons so different from themselves, and so lost in 
the mists of antiquity I Our violoncellist also informed 
us that Neil had played at Dunkeld House to Prince 
Charles, whom he followed to Stirling; but, like Horace 
and, many others of the tuneful tribe, he had no vocation 
to arms ; so he quietly left the Highland army at that 
place, and returned to his native shades at Inver. Alas ! 
poor Murray, a true ‘last minstrel,’ has fallen upon 
evil days in his old age, and, amidst ulianges of masters, 
and, what is perhaps more important, of facjtors, no\v 
pines in poverty on the estates of a family to whom he 
lias fiddled for nearly two-thirds of a eentury. Surely, 
amidst the spendings of a great house, if attention could 
be attracted to the circumstance, something might be 
devoted to the comfoft of such a venerable adherent. 

I must leave this prattle, however, and overlook 
various other matters wliich were amusing and inte- 
resting to myself at the time, in order to attend to my 
main object It wa« on Monday the 2d of September 
that I accompanied my host for the first time to his 
moor. Not a speck w^s on the sky, as, about ten 
o’clock, our party crossed the Tay on the way to the 
opposite hill. Let uje here remark, that the cortege 
of a grouse-shooter who chooses to do tilings in style 
^ is rather imposing. Our sportsman M as attended by 
I lus garaekeefHir — a fine- looking young man of six 
I feet*— to manage the dogs ; by his principal servant, 
to load his pieoo and carry a spare one ; also by a 
pony bearing panniers, for the purpose of receiving 
the game. Thercj was a (jountry youth to guide and 
attend to the pony ; another to lead the two or three 
pairs of dogs not on immediate duty; and, finally, a 
boy M’itii a haversack to carry the dead game, as it 
accumulated, to the horse. , Tims tve were in ail seven 
persons, besides a horse and ;^even or eight dogs. The 
dresses of master and men were alike plain, as beseems 
the roughneas of the oocupation ; but the party acquired 
a certain romantic character from the accoutrements 
borne by several of tliem, amidst Mdvich \vere conspicu- 
ous two large silver-mounted and heraldically -sculp- 
tured horns, slung by belts, which, however, 1 found to 
be only devoted to carrying the liquor Mdiich is in requi- 
sition on Ml extraordinary occasions in tlie Highlands. 

Our march was for four miles along the slope of a 
Highland mountain, where there was nothing to direct 
pr aid the footing but a rude peat-road~tlmt ig, a way 
by v/hich the people are accustomed to bring their fuel 
frw the bogs on the higli ground. Opposite to us lay 
the braes of Tullimet, celebrated by one of our fiddle 
tunes ; and it was remarkable what an interest we were 
dbcasionally disposed to feel in cohteni plating these 
finely wooded slopes, and the neat mansion of ,Sir 
lb>bea:t Dick perched nearly at the top of them. As 
we ascended, we commanded wider and wider views of 
the great poniferous province of his grace of A thole — a 
range of mountainous country, covered, it is said, con- 
tinuously for fifteen miles M^ith .pines and larches, mostly 
planted by the late duke. Ben-y-gloe gradually came 
into view behfhd us— a huge mountain near Blair, form- 
ing part of hia grace^s magnificent deer-forest More 
to the west, we head of Schiehallion* 

while opj^ite direction the hills above Dunkeld 
-^raigie to notice 

. ■ t(^ Upi up still, along the hill- 

||fe tlmugh soTUetbing falls like imn from 

Tliree miles walkeci, we reach a wML 
rock, and there the bora is 
into requisition. Another mile, 
gained— a wide expanse 6f viii^ied 
^ by craggy peaks, and oontaiiiing: in 


its lowest hollows tvio smooth -surfaced tarns, lone as 
tiiat which the fisherman of .Arabian fiction found where 
once had stood a populous city. It w'as now time to 
look about for game. 

My friend tlierefore took his gun, and his game- 
keeper sent forth two dogs in quest of birds. The mode 
of procedure seemed to be this. The party Mulks 
slowly alpng a place thought likely to contain birds — 
generally low places, where there are rills, for the birds 
can never be far from water; and, if possible, the pro- 
gress is contrary to the direction of the wind, as thereby 
the scent comes to the dogj^ The tM’o aniiiuils range a 
little forward, passing from side to side across ea(*li 
other, and never more than about a himdrcd and fifty 
yards ahead of the party : if they chance to go beyond 
this range, the keeper recalls tliem by a wave ol' his 
arm or with his whistle. Lounging about in a seem- 
ingly careless fashion vuth their tongues lolling as 
usual from their mouths, it is curious to observe tlie 
sudden change of demeanour assumed by the animal 
when it scents game. It instantly stojis, -with its fore- 
fixit perhnps suspended in the air and bent hackw'ards ; 
its inoutb is slmt, as if it feared to give an alarm by tlio 
sound of its respiration ; and an air of eoncern and in- 
terest (I do not speak fancifiiU}') overspreadti its coim- 
tenanee. The sportsman then advances to the place, 
bearing his cocked piece ready to be presented, and 
geiicrall 3 ^ the birds get uji at his approach. If near 
enough, he fires, first tlic one barrel, then tlie other, 
always aiming at one bird of the covey bnly. Tlicre are 
great ditferenccs on different dnys, mhl at differcMt 
periods of the season, in the vigilance^ and alacrity of 
the birds. On some days, parti i;vlnrly in the latter 
part of the brief month during M liich grouse-shooting 
lasts, they do not sit well — that is, do not wait till tlie 
sportsman is within shooting distance. It was now the 
latter part of the season; but, owing perhaps to the 
heat of the day, tlie birds sat M^ell; consequentiy there 
v'as an opportunity for excellent sport. My friend com- 
menced in earnest, and for a couple of hours was in- 
(lessantly active in bringing down birds. He is, 1 
believe, esteemed one of the three best shots in Perth- 
shire, having practised the art since his eHrliest boy- 
hood. During the three Aveeks already elapsed of the 
season, he had killed exactly 1020 animals of various 
kinds, cliiefly grouse, upon his om’d moor. In Uie shoot- 
ing, there is, I believe, no mystery beyond steadi- 
ness and correctness of aim ; or at best, there are a 
few small maxims to be observed, as, for example, to 
take the birds if possible wdien flying from you in a 
direct line ; for when they arc taken abreast — whicli is 
apt to be their jiositioii at the first rise — the shot most 
likely will lie turned aside by the cuirass of soft feathers, 
and no effect will follow. The management of the dogs 
seemed to me the most delicate and interesting part of 
the wdiole business of the field. They must be so trained 
as not to run forw'ard at the shot game, which is what 
they are inclined to do; for there may be birds still sit- 
ting, which, if not thus disturlied, would prove marks 
for the sportsman’s second barrel. When, therefore, a 
dog rushes on after the shot, he is severely corrected by 
the whip of the keejier. When it is necessary, howeyer, 
that the bird should be sought for, he is allowed and 
encouraged to go in search of it ; tliat is to say, the spe- 
cial dog which first made the point* And occsMionally, 
when onl/ a wound has been inflicted, it is no easy 
matter to find the bird,^ During the coutie or thU day 
my friend brought down three ftrds at one shot^ Tve 
Were immediately got amongiit the Jhaathorf but the . 
third had scudded to tlie 4ii^ 
yards, and a quarter of an Imur was 
of it. Sometimes the poMt of the dqgg T^jtjves 
false, the aeent hayiing iM^n 
bad recently been* but whmje there are none nom For 
such disappointmentg t^ be m remedy. 

For the othor greal; disai^inttnenl; nai^aing, there is 
Mway^ Either the birds worn ^ 

ofy, and it was abs^u^^ to spend shot upon ihem i 
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Aft«r arsi^Lqf «aiAr 

tiiigoiahod i^to for a(»o)vi«9«), it 

being tt«W l)^W(WU tw0 <>’ol(iolf> fwe «d4]WeMe<i 

ounseli^s >TOtb th^t 

Ifood hmu^ur i^fhicibffiulPlK^pprtin Ali8p?i^aur'MM9 ftftt 
dowtt.uppn tb0 b0fi4i9 tl>!?i bC 

plea9od4witibt«v^ry4)hi9g,« gjnd dqubUest^ M^vipg, wUh 
the iduke— f t < 

^ tli^M lifrt rilfttf e^t 

'Tii&fti tMit.<Mrpa(n<ied ^ix f j * 

I ^ ' 1 

Tl^ at^u/Hnt;3 grouped tbeiYv^dniia pi^iir^4)u4y antoug 
t^e utjjigktwuring rockn, backc4 by .the, ppm', which 
f gqi^t^ijpiplat^vdly at hand for the ti^ko qf tiiq iJPQod 
ii hpre. The mgteriala of^a light meal, with 
vaipi^ bevqlages h^litUng various taytas, were th^ 
handed abouti and we fell to with sudi appetitV' only 
bill exprcuies ^au give. The laugli ana joke parsed 
across the fountain between master and retinpc* and J^t 
did not appear from anything before me that sucU things 
as r^ks or ceremonies existed among men -><ilt]iuugh, 
at the same time, there wii,s uu trace of a lack of mutual 
respect on either sidcr >Such, X thought, is exactly the 
footing on urhicli a gentleman of nalit feelings should 
wish to be with hU dependents ; and ucre tliere c\er>- 
where as much genuine unpretending ki miners from 
one class towards another os 1 saw here, I cuiiuot 
doubt that society W'ould be a steue of greater eiijov- 
incnt to all parties, ^or ^d cvi n our gentle datnes 
fail to lend their aid to tuo jocunuity of the hour. At 
length, eating being done, we had recourse to our Incud 
Charley for a song; aUd presently he filled tlie clear oir 
with ‘ Came ye by Athole braes 'r after whi< h biut eeded 
another equally apptopnate, * The Braes of Baloulmlder/ 
Charli^y, however, comd not he expected to sing for ever, 
so a demand was made chewdiero, and most amusingly , 
answered. An elderly, dark-eomplexioiied, sharp-fta- 
tured native, who had been brought to assist in the 
haulipg of the net. was competent, it appeared, to favour 

3 0 company with a smuggler’s song, entitled the * Battle 
Qntry snuckloch,’ a ditty which never had hoen printed, 
no more than tlie wliisky it referred to had i \ er paid 
duty, and wldcji seemed to be everj where understood 
as a piece of cajiitol 'rustic waggery. With little hesi- 
tation, our aongster bc^au in a sbaip emphatic voice to 
a nighland tune, the said Battle. &.c.— which I found to 
be adescripiion of a real event, a repulse which a gaugorS 
party had fsxperienced near Amuln v about twenty years 
ago ; the ‘ J^alkirk,' it might be called, of the Smuggling 
Cause ; the lost gleam of triumph which the contraband 
trade hod experienced ere it sunk into its present lusig- 
uincaoce, tllie song was greatly enjoyed, and I give it 
hcr^ if not to entertain others, at least to show how 
easily we, jin such circumstances, were eutertaiued . — 

WB BaiU'JLE or COBRyMOCKJL.Ot'U. 

iHMenibfQr, <m the twenty- hrst, 

A tmTty fX the SoottU^ Clre>s 
Ciwie UP ftur lofty nipucitainH ntoep, 

IStoe Blffidaud wUfsl<y foi to o4*i/c 
Willi sword sad p^tol by their hide, 

They flight to tnabc p bovut atturk , 

AUdlall thsy wanted i\ as to Moiae 
Pogf Bimsld wf bi« aau^gtsd drap 
ruaai^s. 

Birtth dye a dow a det', 

' Uiiiiiidye^adowudaddic, 

, 4>irihB4iyeA4ow adse, 

^ ^ ^ roof ikai^d wT his wniigfeled dwp 

( ’nidfaMUht(he4Mw^«p.hlsm 


AMthejr Mr |>eii«)44id snnxiand 
l|o tays, f Xpur pi^y I must sews, 


Wf oeienpt for 

lot ypw Iwwwd husa.* 

hb dritw up hla tnos, 

' ^ eoiwadnd, 


nil 




* AM^?^oiithtoirBtV!wto|»fd^^A Went, < 

* WebaidMiithl^duude a If^aiiatiack,. f t i 

lir rirb the SeWo#* Watf tfer. ' h ( r 
AwiMl^WiViay upon tlie^plhia, m 
T han sandy he te llenSid said, ^ ; 

* We h^>w» kilM one o’ the boaidod ' 
put up he got ahd lan iiwa, 

\nd ^trf^ht to Aintiltlo he ftc W, 

Ami left the le-it to do their best. 

An they wcTi left at \V uteiluo 

Then Don.ihl ind lus lads Hti iick fust 
Tbe^ uiaUc the hf arditn quit tho , 

'J ho guugbi lie u as thiunix d W( (d, 

Re^ie that he was foiccd to :»uid 
‘ Vo filthy, ugly, gauger loon, 

If e’er jt* ooiiiL the gatef again, 

If e’er you come this road again, 

Yc’ll ne’er sei^ Auehteiaidoj. town 

Vnd when the battle it wan o’er. 

And not a hors* man to be seen, 
lliave Don ild to Ins men ilid s<i\ , 

* C oino «It >e down upon the gm h ! 

Vnd now, my lads, >e lUHt shftH have 

A drappie o’ the thing we ha'e i 
And troth,’ qiiotli Donold, * they didf,ot 
A hlthj hiuiy down the biiu/ 

Bravo, Dotiidd! We soon i.tter set again to tho ncli- 
nbhing, and coiiipletid the ramid of the lodi at two 
moie littuls. Meanwhile, my host bethought hku it 
might lie as w'eli to take hom(‘ a few grouse; so, ftcbting 
oh with his keeper and tho dogs, he siKsn filled a bag, 
and then returned to iis The declinirtg Sun now gave 
the bint that it m'us time to be wendihg homwward; 
80 , alter a tlay of the greatest levity of heart I had know ii 
for a long time, amidst rhut and mqiTiment infinite, ^e 
began to descend the mountain. We reached Ijogierait 
about seven, not loo weary or oxlmusted to take a 
hearty dinner, iimnily composed of our hike spoils, or to 
. enjoy a spi^t of (>barie> 's fiddle tunes, which cs«ue m 
by wav oi dessert. ^Vml thus ended my experienced bf 
i tho auiusenienls of a shooting-station { for next day saw 
me on niy way back to moiling hard-working iDdAit- 
' burgh, there to resume the usual monotony of existonce 
and its usual I'ares. 

I ^iroubo-sboolniig in tlie Highlands has lately become 
a favourite recreation witii Kughsh as well as ScottiaJi 
gentlemen, luid at present there is such a demand for 
ground on winch to practMo it, that aoniething like a 
second lent is realised by the proprietors. Many 
thousands of i>ouuds are thus annually brought into 
and spent in the land of the (^ael. 'Fo give some idea 
of the shooting rent of property in that district 1 may 
mention that my friend, with an gosooiate, paid a fer 
years ago L.d8U for thirty-eigbt thoiiiand acres of moor 
near OalnaspidaL In the presesht yoar, vents have 
risen beyond all precedent, and parties have in soiiMc 
instances paid Xi.500 and even 1x800 for good tnhors. 
It has €‘ven become a kind of trade to take moMi mtl 
allow single sportsqiien to shoot over them at taytnll 
guineas a day, reservintr kbe game kiliech WlMi 4;ks 
lessee of the ground sdla to dealers in 
or Lonilon. Twenty years ago, shooting tout hnos 
scarcely known in ISoo^and » now it ds oo mdl 
established, tliat fifteen yem^ ^f^UMhose Jia allowed 
It in the price<of estates, and m dntera into l^alrnon- 
sidemtion in provislont Ibr ynufiget snembeirs «f fesnllita. 
ft may wall he supposed that sfisotiUig is out dii^miahie 
amusempk A sp^tsman, bosidca the rent fev hie moctr, 
must fee m active hiou to watoh it dwing^the yofol 
muf t gim ^s^tuities to the eheptoda to i^haed dMr 
good will ; for a shepherd can crush a brood olluggiyrith 
oue fall pf jus a <4 alio societe. Itw gauot, wd^out 
thepoadldUtypfdeteohkm. ^enheaeiiiiitesa^ 
wluch.wBlgiiidMdnflWr tmh the) v«Uu* df^hvi;e|atk)i- 
five ppundr«^-«omtim^ ^ vavlaiiii^ld«td*r-;a gom- 
itaepurv ta mourn/ I4t itf*4ilhdr 

4Mant8«,at«fM9i^ Tbett^iiMe^oiidtiir 

four, ^ 


ifi. 


sBUmswidt 


f This way. 
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XMired with all ^tJhis outlay of] 

money ii yiui which rardy lasts above? 

three weeks iiai Jibe lyear^iNeverth^^^ is scarcely' 

surprisiniar that grousq-shoptuig is so favourite a recrea- ; 
tion ; for it is obyifliisly’eTJe full of deligUtf al excitement, 
and even in the rettm which it gives to natural, sinlple, 
hardy life, is’ k'^atifl cation whhdi is only felt the 
more keenly, thp that ordinary life is artilicial and 
refined. 


CO UNIS H MINE» AND MINERS. 


The county of Cornwall, which occui)ies the extreme 
south-western point of England, is richer than any other 
district of Great Britain in mineral treasures. Copper 
and tin are found in large quantities amidst.granite and 
clay-slate or killas, in fissures or veins. I^ead, silver, 
cobalt or antimony, are mostly found in clay-slate, but 


yearsi dr bf thkt timeaa tbP wettings shall 

he ti^roceeded in; >1F!iei»ttyifnctit th th^ pbjbiiton or 
Inrdsman, varies; acocirdiit^ 
eighth tb one-thh^teeitth pat^i Of^l^hb'dred^tiitiaed^' 
prehmittary hatdttg l«eri settled! to 

be fOrrned. Nature hiw» di^tritiuttai miUisfal W 
emeks or IVwhres of rock called lodofti Wlilch^' idi' C^ 
wall take an easterly and westerly direction, aifd moat 
capriciously even in tlicm ; for their thickness varies 
from that of a sheet of paper to thirty feet. No lodci 
again, is quite filled -v^itli ore, which is scattered in 
hunt'heA’ called ‘ Vehis/ amidst quart?:, mund^, aiud the 
rubbish l^Wnwn as ^ deads.’ When it has btjeni kscer- 
taihed'ri^at metal exists’, the first thing done is td 'alrik 
a perp^diciilar slnfft to the depth of about- sixty 
or ten fathoms; then an excavation is made horizon- 
^gl3% to'form ‘levels* or galleries. .To do this, the 
dig in the direction of the veins, one set work- 
in^^oWards the east, and another towards the west, to 


in limited quantities. The number of mines in Corn- j form two galleries simultaneously in opposite directions, i | 
wall is one hundred and forty, in which about two j Having proceeded about A hundred yards, they would | ' 
I millions and a half of capital is employed.* : he unable to ‘ drive* the level further for WatilL of air, ! 

I The most important of the copper and tin mines lie ! had it not been previously arranged that two other sets i 
about halfway between the Bristol and British Channels, | of miners should have lieen at work, at the appointed ' 
near tlie town of Redruth, in hills ranging from three | distances On the surface, to sink two oldier shafts. By j 
to four hundred feet above the sea. The largest are | this means the gallery may be continued to any length, j 
ilve Consolidated, the United, the Poldice, and the Dal- j shafts being sunk at every hundred yards. While this | 
coath mines. Tiie surface of the ground under which j ‘level’ is being made, a third set Of miners are employed j 
: these excavations are made, presents an aspect no- j in the original, or, as it is tqpmed, the ‘engine shaft,’ j 
I where else to •be seen. The country around Redruth j to sink it sixty feet deeper. Here a second level is i 
i G/minsts chieFftJ" of hills of clay-slate, and of fertile vales ; : formed exactly as the first one was, receiving air from 
i the farmer dividing the land with the miner in irre- j the various perpendicular shafts which are successively 
‘ gnhir portions. Tyo most lifeless barrenness and the j sunk to meet it. Still the descent of the main or engine- ^ 

! brightest verdure lie side by side. The situation of a | shaft proceeds, and third and fourth galleries (so on to 
I mine is marked hy heaps of slaty poisono^is rubbish | aiiy depth) are excavated one below the other. In this 
: tJirown up in rugged heaps fmm the lower regions, ex- } way tV»e engine-shaft of the Consolidated mine has been 
Ending siometimes to a mile long by half a mile broad, sunk to a depth of ‘265 fathoms. ’The space of a hu^i- 
iThis refuse is called the ‘ deads ’ of tlie mine, and cor- dred yards between each shaft communicating 
re^HlV' indicates the direction of the workings helow'; the surface is now divided by smaller perpendicular 
Ibr, as the miner is oblifpjd to have a shaft sunk at every sliafts, which only reach from gallery to gaUei^, ahd * 
hundred yards to obtain air, these deads are voided are called ‘winzes.’ The whole mine is time 

through them ; hence his underground progress may be converted into square masses or lumps about thh^^ 
as accurately traced by these heaps ns that of the mole three feet long and sixty feet high. These masses are 
by t4ie little hills it throws up. The scene is varied by called ‘ pitches.’ 

tall chimneys ; steam-engines being used for pumping The mine is now coniidetely formed, and ready for 
waller firom the mines : also by large capstans or ‘ whims’ working. The inen who have dug it have been paid so 
turned ly two or four horses, ly means of which the much per fathom for their labour, with a small per cen- 
produco of the mine is brought to the .surface, or to tage on the value of whatever ore they may have raised 
‘grass,’ as the 'vTOrkmen term it. But the strangest during the excav.ations. This is called ‘tut* (task) Work. 

: feature in ^e landscape is presented by the white- But a le.s8 certain and more adventurous mode of pay- 
[ washed cottages of t^e miners, distributed over the ment, called ‘ tributing,’ is adopted for the actual work- 
district singly, or by twos and threes; with the utmost ing of the mine. It is now open to the inspection of all 
irregularity, and look as if they had been dropped atxmt the labouring miners in the Country, and each * pitch* 
by accident. Besides these abodes, there are a number or compartment is let by public competition to two or 
of sheds under which the ores are sorted and clerned. four work men for two; nm At the expiration of 
Tlnriitg the day-time, the singularity of the scene is this terra each pitch is again jmt up to auction. The 
heightened by Its perfect stfilness; for all^ reason for these short leases is, that all the workmen 

U e(mcentrated below the Sarfiioo. Early in the mom- may have a fair chance of gain, and that the actu^ 
sing, Iwwveveff the scene becomes animated ; men, women, 'value of each cbmpartm^ht shaU be obtained ; finmo* 

J the scattered ab(^s, and thing is more precarious than mining. The lessees 

^congregate Tike bees around the mmith of the mine, will frequently dig away for weeks, and find no metal; : 

and children repair to the < sheds to dress then suddenly light upon a rich vein. On tlie cth^ 
i dsns ? the men; having put On their * under^^ hand, the lode will as suddenly get poor and profitless, 
made of fian^^^^ the seveniil^ ehedts by having, as the miners call it, ‘taken, a^keave,’ by whi^ 

^ ineNKie^ leddeia. The district k they mean, that some convulsion of imture has separated 

j . iiduivemot a humah being is itO'%e^ seen. Eol- the vein, and removed it sometimes two or three hud-- 

I dred feet further into the * pitch/ or per^^ a 

\ neighbouring one. Sometimes, agai«i^V^ 

i ‘ V ■ ptoductivc, it' ‘ takes . is split ■":! 

. undertake com- into two by a wedge of ‘ double, the ,1 

^ -shai^'a into quantity of labour to work' tkdh .i^|^ was. found . I 

. .. IQMi; TNhe'^ifii:ne;be.’U^^ in solid masses,;".; Mining,; theiihAe^W a lottery, 

: abounding in blanks :and'Pt4iB^^#ifil|^IS conoerned, , .■ 

from the pioj^iofis Of in Cornwall 

■r' adventuHm’)idoy#.Vtidfl^:;^mble8t -w J 

i / ■ Should one aftera"! 

., n ' I . - time, turns' he. .esaa 

■■ y:/ M"giveitupby^iiajnfii'k?'fiil.i5f# . 

■Ur '.v -; ^ 
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Having $iinply dug awnj the bte~or ‘httre^ a» a 
Comishnian pronpimces ii-^the thincr niddt tteit get It 
oleaned, and put into a state for the market. To do 
this he employs woroen, boys, and pris, generally 
menriberii of his family, w^ho work ip sheds at *th6 
mouths of the shafts. In order to prepare copper ores 
for market, the first process is of course to throw aside 
the deads or rubbish with which they are iinavoidaWy 
mi^ed 5 and this operation is very cleverly performed 
by little girls of seven or eight years of age, who receive 
threepence or fourpence a-day. The largest fragments 
: of ore are, then cMed^ or broken into smaller piec^es 
by women, ttnd after being again picked, they are given 
to what the Cornish miners term ‘maidens,* or girls 
from sixteen to nineteen years of a^. These maidens 
^uc^ the ores ;*that is, with a bucking iron or flat ham- 
mer they bruise. them down to a size not exceeding the 
top of the finger. The ‘Imres’ are then given to boys, 
Whp w or shake them in a sieve under water, by 
wmeh means the metallifferous lumps, Ixiingthe heavier, 
keep at the bottom, while the spar or refuse is scraped 
from the top. The pieces which pass throngh the sieve 
are also stirred about in water; the ligliter part is 
thrown from the surface, and the ores thus dressed 
being put into large heaps, are ready for the market. 
Wiien sold, thfy are shipped for Wales (it being 
much cheaper to carry copper ores to the coals than 
the coals to the ores); and in Wales, after undeT- 
going another trifling operation, they are ready to be 
smelted. The dressing or tin ores, is a very different 
process, because they can only be smelted after having 
been reducred to the finest powder. Having been sepa- 
rated from the deads, they are thrown into a stamping 
mill of an ingenious construction. The ore is placed 
under a number of heavy piles of wood shod with iron, 
which are worked vertically, like a pavior’s hammer, 
either by water or steam ixwer. The l)ottom of the 
stamp for receiving the ore is surrounded by a fine sieve, 
through which water being made to flow constantly, the 
orfi can only escape when pounded very fine. Even then 
the product is not pure, for in all tin ores eop|jor and 
mundic (sulphuret of iirsenic) are found. These have 
to l)e separated first by repea! «)d washing, called ' biid- 
dlihg,’ and afterwards by heat or * roasting.’ The metal, 
rendered nearly pure by these processes, requires but 
Uttle fuel, anti k in Cornwall. 

All the pperauons are superintended by overseers, 
called ‘ captains,’ of which every large mine has three ; 
two known as ‘ uhdefground captains,’ to see what goes 
OQ below, and one to superintend the work done above, 
hence called the ‘ grass captain.* Each of these has a 
fixed salary of about eighty or ninety jamnds per 
annum. 

When the copper ores are ready for sale, they are 
made up into lieaps of about a hundred tons each, and 
sold in the following singular manner: — Samples in 
small bags are sent weekly to the agents of the different 
copper companies, who transfer them to assayers — a class 
of men who are, in Cornwall, perfectly^ignorant of che- 
mistry or metallurgy, but who, from sheer experience, 
are able to tell with accuracy the value of each sample. 
The agents tlasn determine what sum they will offer per 
ton at the weekly sale, which for copper takes place 
every Thursday, tin being sold on Tuesdays. The buyers 
meet the mine agents, and they all assemble round 
long table, at the head of which sits a president. ' Not 
a word is spok^jti^ The'^ebpper agents write on a slip of 
paper what they are willing to give per ton for the 
^veral heaps, and haiid the ticket to the chairmmb 
who, wlien all the offers are collected, gets them printed 
in a tabular fom. The highest offer secures the pur- 
and a fine is, drawn under it in the printed table, 
ihode of disposing of the ores is called < tlckeddgf 
the proceeds each miner gets His * tribute,* 1^0^ 
sixpence to thlrteeu shiUings in the pbtjiftd; 
"wie richness' of the ores he. hilji, dug • ■ 

i* expressing; it,, :‘'.brouglk^^''to""graAi* The 

^metsd ektrgeted'lit^^t^^^ .copper 'Orti-- ■ 


, of Cornwall amounts lo from eleven to twelve thousand 
tons n-year, worth nearly one hundred pounds per ton. 
Of pure tin, not more than four thousand tons, worth 
from sixty to eighty pounds per ton, are produced.* 

.At the end of each day^s labour the scene on the sur- 
face* is cheerful, forming a strong contrast to the soli- 
tude it breaks. The miners issue from the various 
shafts in crowds, at first hot, wet, dirty, and tired ; cfich 
with the remainder of a bunch of candles hanging at 
the bottom of hia flannel garb. They all assemble around 
the engine, which, having no occasion for rest, is al- 
ways at work pumping water out of the mine. The 
waste warm water is run off’ into a pool, in which the 
men wash themselves after leaving their underground 
clothes to dry, and substituting their ‘every-day* dress. 
By this time the women, ‘maidens,’ and little boys have 
also made themselves clean at another pool, and the 
whole multitude (sixteen hundred persons are employed 
in the Consolidated mines) migrate across tiie fields in 
groups and in various directions to their respective 
homes. ‘ Generally speaking, they now look so clean 
and fresh, and seem so happy, that one would si^arcely 
fancy they had worked all day in darkness and (jonfine- 
hient. The old men, however, tired with tlieir work, 
and sick of the follies and vagjiries of the outside and 
the inside of this mining world, plod their way in sober 
silence, probably thinking of their supper. The younger 
men proceed talking and laughing, and where the grass 
is good, they will sometimes stop and wrestle. The big 
boys generally advance by piaying at Uap-frog — little 
urchins run on before to gain time to staffid upon their 
beads— while the “maidens,” sometimes tdeased and 
sometimes ofiended with M*hat happgins, snuie or scream 
as circumstances may require. As the difibrent mem- 
bers of the group approach their respective cottages, 
their numbers of course diminish, and the individual 
who lives farthest from the mines, like the solitary sur- 
vivor of a large family, performs the last few yards of 
his journey by himself. On arriving at home, the first 
employment is to wheel a small cask in a light barrow 
for water ; and as the cottages are built to follow the 
fortunes and progress of the mine, it often happens that 
the miner has three miles to go ere he can fill his cask. 
As soon as the young men have supped, they generally 
dress themselves in their holiday clothes, a suit better 
than the working-clotlies in which they walk to the 
mines, but not so good its their Sunday clothes. In 
fact, the holiday clothes are the Sundaj' clothes of last 
year; and thus, including his underground flannels, 
every Cornish miner general!}' possesses four suits of 
clothes.’ t On a Sunday, the mining community presents 
a most respectable figure. The above account of their 
wardrobe shows them to be well dressed; and their 
natural aspect is good, being for the most part a hand- 
some race ; and Working away from the influences of 
sun and wind, they never look weather-beaten. A» 
they come from church or cliapel (which they attend 
with regularity), there is no labouring class in England 
which appears to be in better circumfftanGes. The num- 
ber of persons employed in mining operatiqntin Corn- 
wall reaches, according to the last ceusiijiy to nearly 
eighty thousand persons. 

in a legal point of view, miners are an exception | 
all the rest of the queen-s sut^ects. A code of laWs^ 
still in existence, was made in their espedal beludf u^ 
wards of flve centuries ago, and called the Stannary 
laws (from the Latin word »tannum^ tin). They are 
administered under the Duke of Cornwall; d title at^ 
tached to' that of I’rinoe of Wales, the coucts having 
been instituted by Edward the Black Prince^ In fail- 
ure of a Prince of Waiesi the dukedom 
crown. The lord and vice* wardens «f 
are at the head of the acttml jurisdiction* Tliis extimds 
to afl i^sons mines, and 
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be suetl in their own co\irt8 resjfectinff matters which 
do not affect life and limb. Eor legal purposes, tlie 
raining districts of Cornwall arc divided into four stan- 
nary distiiicts, in which courts— composed of a steward 
of the stabnaries and a jury of miners — are held. The 
reason given for the origin of these laws was, that.the 
raen should net be taken from tiieir work to attend 
civil courts at a distance. 


PRIDE AND TEMPER. 

Carolinc and EDWAni> SrENcnu had been engaged in 
marriage to c-ach other from* childhood, and the period 
at which tlieir friends had determined that their union 
ahould take place linving arrived, they were united 
Under many favourable auspices. They were equally 
accomplished, in comfortable circumstances, and pos- 
sessed of ii similarity of dispositions and ta'stes, which 
was particnliirly remarkable. They were, as it was 
observed, formed for each other. One single defect, 
Iiowever, on ea(di side marred all, and rendered them 
»u premely mi serable. 

The {)eriod generally known as the honeymoon had 
passed over without any occurrence approaching to a 
dir(H.!t misunderstanding, and the young couple sat one 
evening in the enjoyment of the most pleasing renunis- 
cenccs. ‘ Do you re(.‘ollect,’ said Caroline, * tlic happy 
days we used to spend together sauntering on the hanks 
of our beautiful river, and inhaling the fresh air wlitcli 
lightly ripplerl fts surface ?’ ‘ 1 do, my dear,’ rcnlied her 

husband. ‘ Atid do you recollect when you .said that if 
marriage were half as pleasant as tluit time, you would, 
when we were* united, tliink 3'ourself the happiest of 
mortals ?’ ‘ I do.’ *Antl dp you remember the favourite 
songs we UKOd to sing?’ ‘Yes.’ how jealous 

yon would be >vhcnever I spoke to tlial; fop Morris ?’ 
‘ No, I dll not.’ ' What ! not recollect that ?’ ‘ Cerhiinly 
not ; I never was jealous in rny life.’ ‘ Well, hut I am 
sure you were.’ ‘But I deny it. my dear.’ ‘Now, you 
know yon were ; come, confess it.’ ‘ Do you w’ish me 
to confess that which I know was not so ? ]h.it let us 
quit the subject. Have you tried eitlier of tliose airs 
1 brought you yesterday?’ ‘ Ah I you shan’t escape me 
in that manner. I insist on it — you were horribly jea- 
lous of young Morris, and every one saw it’ * I tell 
you once more, Mrs Spenc’er, 1 v.'as not. Have you 
tried the airs?’ ‘Never mind the airs, rny dear; I 
wish to convince you that you w'cre jealous. l.>o you 

not recollect the evening when ’ Edward rose from 

his chair. ‘ Madam,’ ho observed, ‘if you insist on con- 
tinuing a sUbjtHit which, you perceive, is disagreeable 
to me, I must leave the room.’ ‘ But wliy should it be 
disagreeable to you ? Just sa)^ you were jealous, and J 
ehall be satisfied.’ He made no reply', but immediately' 
left the room, when Iris young wife pen-eived that she 
had gone a little too flir. ‘ He is so irritable,’ she .said ; 
but instead of following her husband, to endeavour to 
Boothe his irritation, she sat down to the piano to try 
the airs he had brought her. In the interim he had 
retired to the adjoining apartment, somewhat convinced 
hiUiAelf' that he had acted precipitately. However, he 
thought his wife would no doubt follow him, anxious 
td adjust the little difference. He therefore threw him- 
self on a couch, expecting every moment to see her enter 
theapartmeut. What:, then, was his surprise to hear 
the aound of music from the room lie had ^eft, and the 
his wife accompanying, apparently in the most 
Wcodqee^e^^^^ the instrument she was playing, 

himself treated with indifference, if not 
his hat, and walke(i out into the 
eEviablc humour. As his evil fortune 
had not proceeded vefy far when he 
- tempter himself, in the shape of a 

pf which both had been 
V . - which Bpencer, In the deterndnatm^ 
>d life, had withdrawn sinbe 

^ i fele 

to and thither he went, remaining 


e^etin nbyi 


until early the Ensuing moruing, when „he returned 
home. His wife had retired to bed, and willing to 
disturb her, he crept noiselessly in. Hi» rage h<lfd eva^ 
porated; and had he found her awake, the difference 
between them might have been satisfactorily adjusted. 
She had, howtver, after crying bitterly what find 
occurred, fallen asleep. Pride kept her the next rnbrn- 
ing from confessing that sVio had been at all anupyed or 
grieved at her husband's absence ; and when he ^ hoped 
that she had iiot been very unhappy,’ she replied, * not i 
at all.’ This at once put an end to any explanation ; 
and in the evening he ‘thought tlmt as Mrs Spencer 
felt so happy in his absence, tliero could be nd objection 
to his spending the evening once inoro from borne.’ 
The club was again resorted to, and being induced to 
engage in play, he rose a great loser. * He returned 
home chafed and am\03'ed, and in no mood to malco 
ittSSacessions of any description, far less to endure taunts 
in quiet. ‘I ho]ie you, have enjoyed yourself at the 
cliibr’ s«aid liis wile to him as lie entered the room. 
‘Woman, leave me alone,’ he replied angrily. ‘You 
seem already to think marriage by no moiins as pleasant 
as ctmrtship.’ ‘Leave me alone, J say, or 1 shall make 
you.’ ‘What! you will strike me too? Do so, and 
crown your amiable and considerate conduct.’ The 
young man raised his liand as if to .damply with the 
taunt, but suddenly cheeking himself, he again took his 
j hut and rushed hastily from tlie house. lie hurried on 
through the dark and nearly deserted streets without 
an ohjeet, and not Icnowing or thinking what he intended 
to do with himself. Suddenly he stopped before a large 
well-lit building; he surveyed it anxiously, and then 
seemed about to pass on ; but, apparently drawn by an 
irresistible impulse, he at length w'cnt in. It w’as the « 
club once more — the plaqe wliich be had recently left 
under circumstances so unfortunate. He had still a 
few pounds in cash with him, and had determined to 
in.'ike one effort more to redeem previous lo.sses. In the 
excited state of his inind, it is unnecessary to say that 
the effort was unsuccessful. He w ould have quitfbd,at , 
once, but frunds were there to urge him on, and to 
advance him money on the security of hii*'watch, notes 
of hand, &e. Maihiened by repeated losecs, lie at length 
played deeply — recklessly. When he left the house 
for the second time that night, he was a beggared 
man ! * 

And wliat wa.^ Caroline’s impression of the whole 
matter? Up to the moment of her husband’s quitting 
her for the third time, she regarded herself as a deeply 
injured woman. She liad obstinately persi.sted in a 
course which was displeasing to her husband, but never 
thought for a moment that she had done anything to 
call forth his anger. She h.id licen too proud to a<^nit 
concern at the difference whicdi had taken place Ijctweeu 
them, yet acquitted herself of any act which tended to 
prolong that difference. She had taunted, when she 
should have soothed him; and yet did not cortcMye 
that she had been in any shape instrumental in causing 
him to quit his home. In the morning, when he dog- 
gedly related what had . occurred, ‘It was/ Bho said, 
‘just what she had expected, and just what sha de- 
served for marrying him.’ 

Here, then, was a most unpleasant state Of AffairB, 
There vrere two parti e.s united together lor life; wlib 
seemed destined to live at variance. Thet’e was to 
Ibe contention, and yet very precarious support. The 
‘dinner of herbs’ was probably to be there j but the 
‘ love,’ which alone could render it pahitahH was to be 
absent. There was, however, ho how- 
soever disagreeable, it must be epdiir^. thought 

of separation, but soon " ^ for, al- 

though unhappy fogether; they 
earnest desire to part At fengtfi^ylp^^ahy 
ments, employment was prcKiureiS Sjlencer 

through the instrumenteilty of they ehtered 

upon a new life. Mahyip*lyatii^iw;%^ to endhih, 

and many struggles 

oopld not brook, W subjected to 


m 




restraint: and the pride- 

error, or thei^kiw)vlj^nienfe#^ a ii»in&'?*ii»Hii«idePithe 
weight pi;^,e^^inpaTfttW; 

neglecit pf frtodiii ? S'hei re fCJaudwif^ end Bdmrd 
Speuper ivet».,h€it)i.hnmhWA 

became an gctive quality — which it dwi^o floou «a tiie 
novellty ; ofirtlw wow . oHV-they ied e happier 

life. Industry rand frwgaljtty pt le>?gtli eitfowned their 
efforta, and they i^ere enajl^d omie n*ore to move in a 
reep 0 qtabhi .pphere af 90CM^t5^> It waaiin the aame rnoro; 
jihd abontithp si^me spot, that, epwe ahert tineip after this 
WTOurab^ reverse of tliei r ibr tunee* > Ihpy wc w again 
found indulging in reminiscences of ‘Does it 

not seem Btrange,' said Edwarcl,; * that B<) trifling a cir- 
cumatancQ as your supposing that t waa once jealous of 
young Morris should have Jed, t*v aU our jcnislbrtuiies ? ’ 

‘ No, iny dear,’ replied his wife, ‘ it was not that circuiu- 
stance, but my foolishly insisting upon the matter after 
I saw that you were anrtbyed at it.’ * Jlut then, how 
silly of me to be annoyed , at siuiU a trifle.’ ‘ Oh, hotv I 
wept the first evening yon quitted me ! ’ ‘ And 1 to 
have supposed that you cared not wli ether 1 w^ere 
oflended or not.’ ‘ Wbe fact is, my dear,’ said Caroline, 

* I had then too mmdi pride.’ ‘ And I,’ retorted hid- 
ward, giving her a Idas, ‘ too little temper.’ 

■ ■. " ■ ■ 4 , 

O C C A S i ( ) A L N O T E S. 

WORK3IF,N's ringing OI.ASSKJi. 

With great pleasure we direct attention to the ntime* 
rous singing classes which liavo been recently esta- 
blished, in Cheshire and Xvaneashire, for the purpose of 
diffusing the recreative effects of music amongst the 
operatives of those districts, fl’o expatiate on the bene- 
fits of such instit/utions, iK>t only to the persons more 
immediately deriving instruction from thorn, but to 
society at large, would be useless. They are too obvious 
for explaaatioH. Such means of spreading a love for 
orje'bf the most innocent, pleasing, and morally influ- 
ential of the fme arts — coming, as it happily did, almost 
coincidentally with the temperance movement — has 
proved highly instrumental iti bringing about the vast 
iniprovemeni in the manneri. of the liumbler classes, by 
which the pxje»fcHt century will be distiiiguisbed from 
preceding ones in the ej^es of the future historian. 

At 'lHTW head-quarters of these musical so- 
cieties is A^niichester. The sj'^steni followed is that of 
Williem* by Mr Huilali, 

andi in the manufacturing districts by the for- 

mation of claBses, by which its efficacy was fully 
tested, Its future success ap{)ejired to depend entirely 
upon some org^isalaon, which would unite the scattered 
forces of the dietauhed classes ; and this was eflected in 
Manches^, whore nn ^ upjier school ’ was established, 
fi^m which the fliK?ieties, distributed over the 

manufacturuig districts, derive assistance arid advice. 
Arrangements W poriodteoUy madcvfor all the pupils 
to congregate ffpm ©ach part .of ; the (jountry. At the 
first of these mcetifigs, which tCK^h place in IVlanchester 
on the 1 St of June test» fifteen hundred voices were 
collected,' and in going ihfjOHgh various |)iece8 they 
had practised, iiroduced Tth^ suhlime effects which 
numl^rs ari4 exec^l^PP <^ly accomplish. 

The fact of fifteen hundred j[>ro/?c>enhi existing, speaks 
of perhaps tpeh¥ that numbef, who, instead of spend- 
ing their leisUTC te?s worthijiy or advantageously to 
themseUm employ it in Je^fc^Ding te sin^^ 

; Besides engaging ; opera^ivea te make a ; good and 
ateusmg use tjf their leisuPCi the promoters of the l4ih^ | 
and Clieshire singteg societies aim at another 


Xhis uart of the i>lan 

ayiog aside ali opnsideiaUons ctf a 


wging« 

'pm 

regards the, yopah«ti* itte '^hyiauk 

that’ll jiyoutei.' be ;bGtfcer .if congregations: could 
te.S‘^W?J2^'-^Wiordiag, to.S^e.pteseui-.^Hystesnf 
intent goods hp)yeve|•^, which is likely to flow 


from, the cwltivallion :6f i tbis^branclii of musical study ia 
that iti will in all ^probability ^attract personae to rplaces 
of ,w»»8lripi Whorwoidd; » them- - To 

enjoy f<he plensui>e»of joiningrin a pSalm, theyAkould at 
least be drawn withiatthe^fpbere i of 'ueliglouR inatrtest ion. 
We iSLte led itito those; remarks in- Ctjuseqnoncotof dearh'- 
ing tlmt tlie director of >the wcn^ singing ^clateBs 

have not Tcneived that ; eneouragem®*^* imprCviiig 

mere of ; cion^^egational prnisie whlch'their 

good in tentkms merit. > . ■ . : 

In point of expense, these classes come quite with in 
the relich of tlw jioorest operiitivc. As wo eX 7 )lirinf?d in^ 
a former number eon cerning food and lodgings by com- 
bination our maniifacturing iKjpulation can get eVery* 
thing cheaply; and to this rule instruction in pitme 
is no exception. A master can teach a hundred pupilil 
with as little trouble as one. Jicuce liy this sort ©f 
union the ihusieal student is en.'ibled to get his lessons 
for a penny or three- halfpence each ; the extra liSlf-' 
penny going to the purchase of music, which has hmtt 
published in a cheap form. One number' of the part- 
music issued for the use of these classes is now on onr 
table. Ill it are contained two glees : ‘ Here in cool 
grot.’ by Lord Momington, and Dr Cooke’s ‘ HiiTk 1 
the lark at heaven’s gate sings,’ tlie price of which is 
twopence. At the music-shops, for these ' piet»s, with 
the mere a^Idition of pianoforte notxirupanimcnts^ two 
shillings each are charged. Books of rudinients arc 
poblislied at equally low rates. 

Besides singing classes, the committetv of the Central 
I Institution has instituted lectures, mnsieabteoirecB, cluical 
i meetings, and is forming an extensive rnusic^il library ,< 

I Hitherto their vvelbdirccted effiate haVe been highly 
i successful, and we sincendy trust \hat they will con- 
I tiimc to prosper. 

i nnAUiNG AJ^Ogn. 

(Charles Klcvnble hajs been reading Shnkspeare th 
; London audieua^s and it w ould be well if, from ainoiig 
I the thousands who iisteneti to him, a Tow could bri 
I induced to carry tlio -practice into private liife We 
j know of no rtccotnpli|hnwut wi> valuable as tlmt of 
I reading ‘ with good emphasis and discretimi,’ ©f catch- 
ing the meaning arid spirit of an author, and (sonveyhig 
I them to others wdth a distinct and intelligible utterance; 
and yet, strange to any, tliere is no departmt^it of 
modern education so inuch neglocted. Indeed, so gt?- 
neral is this neglect, that scarcely one yriung lady or 
gentleman in a doxen who boast of having ‘finished* 
their t'ducatiori, Can, on being reque8te<», road aloud to 
a private company with that mso and graceful mo- 
dulation which is necessary to the perfect appreoiation 
of the author. There is either a forced and unnatural 
mouthing, a hesitating and imperfect articiilatioi|, vi>r a 
monotony of tone bo Ihoronghly painfah that:^'ono 
listens w ith impatience, and > is glad when 8ome< i©xi!aii» 
presents i t self for 1 lis absence. Whatlsver niay ^ tli0 
imperfections of onr School laiMon, this detect te Mbrir 
to be attributed to a want of taste, arid . 
neglect of luivc tico on the part' of groHm-up>k(dS viiiflsald,^ 
than to niiy defcK’t in tlieir eiofiiferttas’y twii^bisg.." ^ 
may be a deficiency of Igood models; hut 
arises firom the unequalTvaitin wltich seems tb be 
to good readiag as compared with mHsie^ daiiclnif, 
ing, and other fiiahionable itequireraents. ’ W 
be 80 , wo dkeover 
tmry, see many stvbstari^iai^ 

Bhould be riidterated te one of the sM fttH 

tractive of dimieatic'aecbrapfirdtrtikite;' ;f';j bi't-n 

To yemng Ikdies; fi» exatepl®* dtebit* 
aloadTlRB rtofsrednmm^d ek^nfeisb/ 

it is higiily benefleudvdo ef '4^^ 

vigour which’ 

tlie rmaatal >: |iteaadiii^^:^fhe:’vdii^^ 
the'JHMkt 'd^^tlbitihht .:cmaradcid»vTheiIhi^ 

5 iifiririv 
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»)ot« ox«]iiplarj ?td ikle careless, ^ tlikn the rcadin;? aloud directet! iulthoi^. It is 

of fw^ijne veirtertawmilp i arid who could do tbH true that tho hiqoiriligf jbid* ‘studloii# tWWtul- 

iVith ^?arortteB v|?rfW5e or riiord irniiitessive cfieot than ai tivato hia own iriihd' at lidriJ^ IJ bril/ rilt-Writto 

youtkPui female/? ‘ It neqnireB no great eiihrt to attain inquiriri^ and Rttrdioris, ’«4id*the - iriftrodri^Sttritf‘ 

thia nrti ino: neurit oflmusic^ ^ potiitinp, or : other aceJom^* aloud t«) each' othet in’ ttotn ■ wbtild ’ hri’ 

pliahiririnti itisf in feet, morei calcukMe beti^t. ■■ -n'h.n]} ’ ^ 

and dne ^^hich the interest -excited by new books and Sinjjfing f^ithe million is ci^M up W- hli iihlbd^ 

pettfiodicnis would ! always prevent ftt^m becoming dull why not reading almid? What 

or/tiresome. Were femalea all ranks to adopt the plished for the one art, might he effects by - CJiSSnid 

practice more than they do at present, they would bind Kemble for the fytbfer. We have iii alrivo^t eyCTy^ihriM^ 

to their homes many who are otherwise disposed to go and workshop eVidenee ot‘ what practice in 'cdririet^% 

in search of unworthy enjoyments, and would add an- done for roeal mrisiri-^ why not the sable 

other chain of deliglitiul associations whearewith to aloud? 1’l»e obe art is chiefly valued as an hriiUSdrii^/rit 

attach the young to the family heaxtli. Another ad- abdrefining accoriiplishbftetit-- the other iti etirially iriitbr* 

Yantage which it M'oidd confer on the fair readers taining, quite as neci^ssary for the adornment of 

themselves,’ would be the improved utterance and in- | or private life, and certainly more directly prodttctiye 

tonation which (correct reading would produce, instead of utility nvul knowledge. 

of that simpering and lisping whicli are so'otten tobe V 

met with even among females of the higher classes. ' Ttri-. STUF.y.Ts ot, 

Nor is it; to women in their domestic capacity only that Three 5 ’eiirs ago we took occasion to notice tile ex- 


Three 5 ’eiirs ago we took occasion to notice tile ex- 


the practice of reading aloud would be atteiideil with • treme dirtiness of the streets of London, and, laying all 1 
benefit. Mairy of the middle and low^er classes are j (considerations of mere convenience or taste out of the i 
und(*r the necessity of earning a livelihood hy in-door I (piestion, the danger to piiblu! health from the accumu- 
employ merits, such as nriliinery, straw -plaiting, pattern- | luting refuse of so large a city. Our views on this ptdfit I 
puiniiiig, and the like, and being in general oc(;upicd in | unfortunately offtmded a local feeling, which we could 
one apartment of mod(irate size, the rending aloud of 1 not have ex]it*cted to find in so large ifkiity. That we 
proper books would be to them not only a source of had not overstated the case, however, was evident from 
healthful recreation, but of amusement and instruction, remarks of a similar character with our own which 
111 sucili estiihUshnients, reading by turns would present afterwards appeared in the Times and Morning Herald 
a beautiful pictnre, and liow(‘ver limited the amount of newspapers, both of which ftpoke of the stretits of 
mfonnation dgMseminated, it would at all events be a London as in a state thoroughly disgraceful to all con- 
thonsmnl times preferable to that system of idle and cerned. 


worthlcs.s gossijf which is said now to prevail. 


The metropolitan press has noctisionally returned to 


To young men prf^paring for professional labours, the the subject, but nothing has beem done in the way of 
art of reading aloud is iiidisi>ensable ; and though not improvement. London , is as dirty as ever — lees foul, 
equally necessary for what are called hnsin(*ss-men, still certainly, than Paris or the older parts of Edinburgh ; 
to am.‘h it is a becoming and valnable acquironient. | be(%ause in all domestic arrangeinents the English far 
Ask }'Our son, who has lately gone to the counting- transcend the French, Hootch, and all other nations ; bat 
room, to read you the last debate in parliament, and still, as respects its tlioronghfares, so generally unqWn, 


ten to one he will rattle through it with a jumbling in- so unscraped and unswept, that its condition is^the 
distinctness of uth^rance, that you Jire gbid when his surprise of every stranger. The answer usually mijde 
hour calls him away, and leaves you to the quiet enjoy- by an inhabitant of the metropolis to any observation 
mfent of self-iierufial. And why is this ? Simply because on this delicate subject is, ‘ That the immense traffic in 
the youth has never been taught to regard reading the streets jirecludes the tidiness which itiight be de- 


aloud in the light of a gniceful accomplisliment. At siralilc — that London is wondcsrfully clean, all things 
School he learned to know his words, and that was so considered.’ In reply to such "answers, we can only 
far useful; hut to read as a gentleman, in tlie spirit and state the following undeniable facts. Streets in wbicU 
meaning of the aiitlior, this is what he has yet to there is most traffic are occ^asionally the cleanest. Lanes 
acquire by the imitation of good models and by frequent and streets enjoying comparatively little traffic are in 
pracU(}ei That tlie art of reading aloud is at the low many instances the most uncleanly. But in point of feet 
ebb wti mention, any one can readily convince himself there seems to be no regular principle either as to cl^ii- 
by requesting his friend to read for him the last li ness or dirtiness. In a walk of three or four iniles in a 
speech of the British premier, or message of tlie Arne- tolerably straightforward diretriiion, you will pass through 


by requesting his friend to read for him the last li ness or dirtiness. In a walk of three or four iniles in a ! 
speech of the British premier, or message of tlie Arne- tolerably straightforward diretriiion, you will pass through | 
rican president. Twenty to one he will find his friend a dozen degrees of impurity. One stretch of street will 
HU apt enough scholar, hut a careless and indifferent be clean, the next lying one or t(vo inches deep in mud, ! 
enunciator— one who has all along read for himself, and the next clean, the next dirty, and so on. T^ortt | 
whose ionly oliject haa been merely to acquire the mean- Street, Oxford Street, St Giles, and Holborn, ofifer a i 

htgfiof; the works vJKj pettisCdv At the period of the fair 8 x>^^cimen of these varieties. Wliile remarkhlg 

IJfeferm Bill, when itewspapexa wc^^ Regent Street srid some parts of Oxford Stre^ ard 

it ; was customary, win the wprkshopH of tailors, flax- invariably clean, we have observed that |»orae 6 t 

asn 8 »p<irs, j»od othe^ whih: the the St Giles and Holbom continuation of the ' left. to 

ethers were! at. worlfc^thosiB who could road fluently street have lain unswept for weeks, 
taking l^eir turns ^ this’ duty,/ and those who could not, In dry weatlier, the unswept streets would SOpti be* 
tfte others: who /didi hoeopding to Rio nmountof come impassable from dust, were they ttot^ in 
, tSitneilpent ilr AlHi fixereise;^; sons, daily deluged with water. The 

a iitendex paid by tlie woiteeDi it bfing«his duty to this practice is, that the thoroughfe^e* ’ of 
delmtasiand feadtog vSTti^ never free feom wet iminiritto, and 

per listened: to such a arising from them. The Wiitferifag fe 

^ reader (one Qf the woikmenX nnd jtoen scale of universal lilierality ? toftdfe iiillt 

of hisi uttorancffi, mnl the tonmier^ in wdod, and would, if swepti, thirtsw 
; \vhiohilie viuiidi^ed avs profusely irrigated as 


reader (one Qf the woikmenX and jtoen xMcmished scale of universal lilierality ? toeafe iiillt 

of hisi uttorancffi, aanl the panmier^ in wdod, and would, if swepti, thirtsw 

avs profusely irrigated as if ; they’ % 

e}^tiy of tito spna^kek. roads. A naturat wssult Is# 

jnn!j»8mctf,ariyiSM^or iAiitto:^ ments, swimtoing m wet ^uffiefefft 

liiprAndke hfwi^ daily exercise hold for the holds’ Ito, 

.their-^ extreme in 

witli the.cxmteiaent'ial.5thO'. ■ tlie wani 
pert^i. the > nttoff<rii:-;:whirih( -■sweeping, ■■■ ‘ 

mig^tnofcbe pmfittftiiy into, they 
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I l^nJon is broken up (abcmt' eighty^ it is said), 

as f!ir ns clbknirtgf at^ ^ vtflg ’«t>& doncemed. Bach 
pettj^ parochial tftanaipcment ctmtfaets persons to 
rehiovo ithpiiritiiBS from the Streets, and the contactors 
feel therti selves pndeb rtd obligaticm to act from any con- 
sideration save their Own Convenience. ^Bemonstranciis 
have beCh made by piiMiC bodies as to'^iia antiquated 
and iib perfect systetn iE^ cleansing, but hitliorto without 
avail. Thouj^h petty, ' tbe j iiri sdi ction s are, politically 
speaking, powerful ; arid Vre know of no means of quell- 
ing them bilt a legislative measure in the hands of an 
energetic,goVernTnerit. It is notorious that, unless go- 
vernment had stepped in to reform the metropolitan 
police, and take it in some measure under its own ma- 
nagement, it never would have been reformed. A 
similar rhovdrnent is now required with regard to the 
Bcavengering of London— the parishes will not, and 
the pco]»le can not move. Every abust? will continue, 
unless, in carrying out the- sanitary improvement of 
towns, the government vigorously interfere to remove 
this great and inveterate nuisanc;e. 


THE LlTEBATUBfi OE THE CHINESE. 

ElKaff ARTICLi: — CHJiN'ESK WHITING. 

This curious complexity of (‘haraoters presented to the 
European eye by sucli specimens of Chinese writing or 
printing as have reached tins country, has had the efloct 
(if deterring many jieraoVis from its study. But, like 
most other difficulties, this, Ihongh formidable at first 
sight, is found easy to conquer on closer examination — 
when the rudiments of the Cliinese written language, 
and the principles on which tho.se rudiments are founded, 
are e.vplaiiied. ‘ Tlie runioured difficulties attendant 
on the acquisition of Clvine.se, from the gre.at number 
and variety of the characters, are tiic more exagge- 
rations of ignorance, and so far mischievous, as they 
nre^ealculated to deter nuiny from tlm pursuit wliose 
business takes them to the country, and w'ould no doubt 
l>e greatly promoted l>y some practical acquaintance 
with its lafiguage.’* 'I'hat the more general study 
of it would be very beneficial in a commerciai ])oinfc 
of view, there can be no vjuestion. Higher conside- 
nitions, however, exist, to incite the inquiring stude nt. 
Chinese is the language of nearly one-tiiird of th*; 
inhabitants of the globe.t As a means, therefore, of 
holding free communication with so large a X)roportion 
of our fcHow-creatures, it ougiit to he .‘i.sHidnously cul- 
tivated. Moreover, it has been .acknowledged com- 
petent philologists to be the most perfect .system of 
scriptural language ever yet invented*, one, t(x>, in 
which more books have been w'ritten than in any lan- 
guage of Europe — the Chinese being, as we explained in 
a former article, the most literary nation upon earth. 
These are startling facts, not sufficiently Icnowii in this 
country. 

One great advantage is presented to the learner at 
the outset Chinese is perfectly independent of all other 
lingual studies, and the most uneducated person ni.ay 
Set to work and commence its acquirement with very 
nearly the same chance of success as the most educated. 
He who desires an acquaintance with many of the con- 
tinetitai languages, wi nnd a previous knowledge of 
Latin of g teat service, from the number of words woven 
by the Tlonians inte tlje dialects of Eiiropci during their 
conquests.^ Whoevdr, agp-iri, is anxious to learn to write 
short-hand (to which Ohihese characters bear a distant 
analogy), should be already a good penman and grafii- 


^ Franfcis Davis, Esq. Ohap. xvJ. W© 

thvvo|)p(^tunity which this quotation gives us; of iu- 
0^ rej^der.^ that Mf Davis's work— tho most authontH', 
account of the Chinese Vk^hich hftsyet been 
heim lately pulVJfrho® in 
" V or wwkly volumes Onseqiiently It is to bjef oh* 

f iiyffys. , ■ The ■ prloe ,■ .of the, whs^:;, wo 

^5^Spi0th.1BBOlre8 ',ili page :1O0. 


marian ; but it is nof so with the study of this singular 
language. (Bcholastic learning aids but little in its ac- 
quirement ; insomuch that if we were asked what would 
be the easiest kind of writing to teach a person who did 
not know his alphabet? we should answer, ‘ the Chinese 
language.’ This arises from the fiict that the system 
diifers from all others in existence — ^it has wo alphabet. 
Those, thereibre, who have studied alphabetic lan- 
guages, find their previous knowledge useless,, and 
they, as well as the most unlettered, must begin at the 
very beginning. 

A language without an^alpliabct may strike some of 
our readers as something extremely imperfect, and a 
little iiKiorigruous ; but if they will only follow us in the 
forthcoming explanation, they will see how excseedingly 
well literature can get on witliont an aJphalxrJt. This 
explanation, to be intelligible, must eommenee at the 
root and origin of all systems of record; for it hap- 
jjens that the Chinese plan is i’oundod on the very 
lirst expedient adopted by nianicind to comniimicate 
their ideas to each other otberwise than by spee(di, but 
that expedient brought to a liigli state of perfection. 

The origin of all writing is drawing; for the primi- 
tive plan of com m 111 ) i eating facts through tlie medium of 
the eye, instead of through that of the ( ar, was by dr:vw- 
iiig or graphically copying tiio action or thing concern- 
ing wdiich the coinmiinicfition wa.s to be made. A person 
wishing to .send to a friend at a distance a misfjivc com- 
iriuojcating the fact of a man liaviiig slain a lion, drew, 
or caused to be drawn, the likeness of ‘'a human being 
killing a wild animal. When the anefient Egyptifins 
de.sjred |M)sterity to know the history of their dtad, they 
buried them in chamters, on the walls of wliieh were 
painted the ffirious employments and aciiicvcmeuts of 
the deceased during his lift;time.* Sucli represen taticain 
Inring extremely troublesoiiui and difficult to figure, 
were gradually abandoned for more simple and concise 
forms, which, though having but a faint resemblanec to 
the objects concerning w'hicli tlie record was to be mrwio, 
were arV)itrMrily understood to possess d( finite moanings. 
Thus, it was settled by the ancient Cnineso that the 
character, should mean ‘ mouth f and is still re- 
taiTied, but in a form more (tonvenient for iK^ing 
written. In the hieroglyphics of Egypt, .stood 

for a bow*^; and the same sort of sign figured upright 
wuia used by tlie ancient Chinese to denote the same 
thing, and is .still retained with very little alteration. 
Tlie ancient Chinese character.^ are to bo met with in 
old Chinese works, just as w-e find the books of the 
early typographers printeii in German text. They .are 
called Kou-wen ; and a collection of them may be seen in 
tlu; Jesuit Amiot's Letters from Pekin, and in the 
secxuid volume of Klaproth’s Memoirs relative to Asia. 

Thi.s pictorial system would have answered very W'ell, 
if wc needed to communitaite nothing more than what 
relates to gubstantive objects, which eould be seen and 
copied; but it required a further advance in the art of 
writing for man to record or communicate that which 
is abstract or non-matenal. No mere graphic figure 
could, for example, picture what we mean by ‘pride/ or 
‘ iniquity,’ or * goodness/ Now, liere is the point from 
wliich the Cliinese system of inscribed language diverges 
from all the others. The originators of the alphabetic 
plan seeing, perhaps, the hopelessness of conveying ab- 
stract ideas by the phainetic or hieroglyphic system, 
adopted a view principle for the improvemerit of writing : 
they took the sounds which wHer to' express ab- 
stractions by means of speech, and reducing ihem to ft 
system of representation by insttription, inyented an . 
alphabetic or phonetic plan of writing.f Through this 
track the system we follow was hmided down to us. 
The Chinese^ Jiowever— true to the coii8e?^Tfttive. pfin“ 

★ Numoroua oopiea of these paintings ate to Hfe'fotind In Bit 
Gardner Wffi&ini0Q’s ^ Topogra^y of ThebeS,' and f Mannete and 

Cushima of the Ancient Egyptiane.* 

mpkp .appeqj^, , system sc^tdy Aeriyed fi om the i 

|>i0tnidng 61 M 4srivcd;i^^^ 
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ciples which have distinj^uishod them from the begin- 
ning nf history — adhered to the old plan, but improved it 
by attributing iinalogbus qualities to substantive things. 
Thiis they expr<!fS8 the abstrac’t idea ‘splendour’ by 
a junction of the two characters by which they re- 
pn??ent the most brilliant of natural objects — namelyt 
the sun and the moon. ‘Comfort’ is composed of the 
tu'o signs which, when scyparatc, mean respectively ‘ rice’ 
and ‘ mouth for one of the fp’catest blessirigs ii Chiua- 
iniin can con(;cive, is having ])lenty of rice to eat. 

The Chinese written language, then, consists of re- 
presentations of natural ol)jcc|;s, so combined by analo- 
gous reasoning and allusion, as to form a perfect idea- 
(jraphiv. system of caligra])liy. Not having bwo derived 
Sfroin the ever-var3''iiig intonations of the human voice, 
it is so perfectly indcTHindent of all flialects, that whilst 
the inhabitants of various parts of China-Proper, of t'o- 
chin-Cbina., of Japan, ’Loo-(’hoo, arid Corea, 'are iin in- 
telligildc* to each other in speech, yet they can eiFectually 
‘communicate their ideas in writing. The best prac- 
tical illustration of a written (diaracter, common to 
several nations who cannot understand each other’s 
speech, are the Arabic iiiinierals common to all Europe. 
An Englishman, who could not understand what an 
Italian meant if he said venti-dve, would r‘omprehend 
him invnu*diate]y if he wrote down 22. This advan- 
tage, whrrdi belongs to our numerals onl^^ pertains 
to the udiole language of the Chinese, and those other 
nations who use the same characters, without affixing 
to them the sahie pronunciation.'* In like manner, 
music can be performed )>y musicians of any European 
nation. A desuij: missionary happily cliaracterlsed the 
Chinese language, \^ieri he said it was well adapted 
‘ to paint words, and to speak to the e3ms.’ Tin's renders 
Chinese perfectly well adapted for a universal medium 
of coniniuniciition between all nations. 8neh w^as, in 
deed, a propositi')!; methodised by Ilishop Wilkins in an 
iJaborate * Essay towards a Real Oharae ter, and a Philo- 
:'v>?>hieal LanguagtJ,’ which he presented to the Royal 
8ocie‘ty. 

Having learnt the principloa on which Chinese writ- 
ing was originally constructed, the reader is prepared to 
go into such details as will enable him to unravel tlie 
mass of curious strokes, cnrvcvS, crosses, and contortions, 
which Chinese writing presents to his eye. The whole 
of the characters are made up of six clcmcntar3’ strokes : 
tfie combination of which (varying cf course in print and 
different handwritings) completes the>^;ole system. The 
student’s first lesson, therefore, will be cas3'enoug}i. Let 
him get the proper Chinese materials, wdiicli consist of 
fine paper, a camel- hair brush, and a thiek dilution of In- 
dian or Chinese ink, und learn to make neatly and readily 

the following marks | ^ ^ J f. These 

marks may be so varied in composition as to admit* 
of Iwing employed in many different W'ays, which a^e 
chiefly divided by the Chinese into— I aY, The Chuen- 
skoo, or ancient characters ; 2//, Lc-shoo^ or style-proper 
officials; or pattern style — a bold 

legible (‘liantcter, answering to our round terxt; Ath, 
running-hand, in which the strokes' are 
blended and contracted according to established rules; 
5/A, Tsumt’Vize, a sort of shfvrt-hand, in wliieh the cli/i- 
TatiteriB are so mtich abbreviated, that iinich practice is 
Niecessary to deciplicrit, and is chiefly used for epistolary 
writing ; 6/A, or printing character. • ' 

1te|rardiiig the next lesson, the scholai* learns the 
astouisliin^ and encouTaging fact, that wheii he has 
it, he have obtained an insight into the 
icAfw of the langiiage ! There are /7/?o Aw.«<//W antf ytw/r- 
primitive chai*aeters, which are formed by tlie com- 
birtatibh above six uiarks. The meatiing of a 

portion of these (ffir sonte are unnecessary) he 
^ ore very properly called ‘ keys,’ 

eOnVoniencte of pttr 
oOlTiiuns, and read 


or, by the natives* ‘ directing characters.’ To 

facilitato their acquirement# the, Clunese have divided 
them into seventeen classes, according to the number of 
strokes employed to form them. The first class having 
only ene stroke, includes, therefore, no morp than the 
alM)ve primitive! characters ; the second class epusista 
of those keys which are mmic by any two of thetu ; the 
third, such as contain three strokes; and so pp up tp 
the scA-enteentli class, which contains the like number 
of marks, some of the primitive ones being often re- 
peated ill different positions. Now , the reason why a 
knowledge of these keys makes so great a stride in the 
study of the lanpnnge is, that one of them is to^be found 
ni caidi of the thirty thousand cliaracters in general uHe.* 
AVlieu once :ic<iu:tintcd with them, the student is in a 
condition to transbih; t Jiivjcse by llie aid of x dictionary ; 
of whicii we now proceed to sliow how he may avail 
hSiifeeU; tliat being also l iie best mctliod'^of giving the 
general reader a notion of the construction of the Chinese 
sj'stcm of writing. 

The two hundred and fourteen roots singly express 
the principal objects or ideas that mankind liave occa- 
sion to communicate to one joiotjier; sueli as mat), 
horse, dog, metal. When you sec the signs represent^ 
ing eitlier of thesf? things combined with others, you 
know at once the suhjiTt to which tlic whole character 
refers. Every symbol which has reference, for instance, 

to man, has the Icey ym, in it. Suppose the sign 
AQ with. A little pfactice will show whicli 

part of it is the ; in this instance ym. You sco 
at once that, because yin has two strokes, it belongs 
to the second class. Turning to the dictionary, you 
refer to that part of it which contains the second class 
characters, and having found the mark for yin, pro- 
( cedtotbe subdivision in which that kc}^ is combined 
with signs of the fifth class, because the character to 
which it is joined has five Rtrok(!S ; and looking down 
tlic columns of signs thus con! pounded of the sedbud 
and fifth classes, you soon discover the one you wtiSt 

made up of , yin or wiwn, and # tien^ a cultivated 
field, and that the meaning you arc in search of h farmer. 
Should, again, Qq oc(Mir, we perceive the key to 

be the first sign. Seeking it amongst the classes with 
three strokes, we are told it me.ans a mouth, and it is at 
onc^e knoMm that the above 83mrbol relates to something 
in which that organ is coiuairned. I’m-suing research tp 
the subdivision in whhdi koo or mouth is accompanied by 
cliaracters with seven marks, the identical sign we have 
just figured will be seen with the definition ‘ compliment,’ 

otherwise , /.oo, ‘ mouth,’ und g , y<?«, ‘ a word’^ 

a very characteristic, etymology— Cliinese compliments 
being notoriously seldom more than mere lip service. To 
denote plurality, the same sign is repeated once or twice ; 
thus the first prinptive sign — means one, or unity, 
but " — i is tw'o, or dualit3\ The symbol for ti*ee twice 
written means a thicket, but tlirice repeated denotes a 
forest. Two yin, or men, together stand for a inulti- 
tude. 

These examples ma}’^ serve to give a g^nerail Ji4pst of 
the principles upon which Chinese writing b^^ 

decijvhered, and the eufie with which it ciiu, with a little 
attention, be done. Nor will the study lie found ao dry 
may at first sight be supposed; for aome of the 
etymologies (especially those of abstraefc nouna or quali- 
ties^) are not only amusing, but instructive df the no- 
tions and manners of the people. The word to govern 
is composed of ‘bamboo’ apd ‘alapj^ tliau which 
thing could better express the k^adiug ||irinoiplo^^^^ 
Chinese government. The two signi iilhich exprew 
kheu, proud, are ‘high’ ahd 

— — ■■■ 

* The ChlnMe reckon eifthty all; bUt 

most of these are either qbjiolOte, or ^liwardwl 
The works hf Confuoitis esdnta^u ebai^ct^S. 






chee, filmme, when wipurftted, *^ould^be ‘ther ear/i«nd 
*to flfop/ Omik a pnti^tieT,! $•' tfbrtiicd' by inail# 

placed withtfr kit' okbloiiitm Thddow eii;imat1dn iof 
the fen)al0> tei^ forma ^an uimiulaible liirait iff 

(Uiinese 'natioiinl chtrabtc^ • Ipoepa otit>in many <^k-. 
presBlons vety ^titicomplimdntary 1)o th^ ladies ‘ A p^irl* 
and ‘thotrfjfhi/ wiwn plaood <ogotliep,*Tnean 
tlie Bymbol ibr *vrcmiati* tbrioe repeated deiiotes in/«- 
c/iM*/ or ireaHmy, Death Is made up > of ‘aicknoss* 
and ‘ woman ;’ ftrom a tradition that a>oottain ehiperop, 
havinpf been ^iv«»n over liy his physieiano^ was left 
in the {tanda of women, wdien kef died *ita a matter 
of course/ ‘Broken rood,* flrom whioh wo and the 
Latins took the idea, is with the Chinese also expressive 
of wi^/br/7/7;p. The signs for ‘fine* and ‘words/ when 
joined, moan deceit. A hai'tj&m is represented by *a 
word* and ‘ a nail.’ In short, there is is^fir(*ely a Cliinese 
symbol but presents combLnations equally ciirious and 
characterktio : some of them, however, are quite inex- 
plicable, from the traditions or fiicts which gave ri*5e to 
them having heen lost or forgotten. 

But something more thati the amusing practico of 
ascertaining the slijnflmtion of Chinese symbols is re- 
quired before the pupil will be able to translate with 
facility : he must lenrii upon v'hat principle the signs 
follow each other, or, as we sliOnld say, liow the words 
are put together, so as to make up a complete idea or 
a complete statement. H»‘ie, again, we find the unso- 
phistieated slate of tlie language a great assistance to 
the learner. The laned ige, not admitting of inflection, 
has no iframmm. Although w'orks on philology and 
etymology abound, no Chinese book treating of the 
construction or tlie grammar (properly so called) of the 
language has been discovered. This is not diflicult to 
explain. The whole of the written language consisting 
of signs originally copied from vSsifde objects, it follows 
that the only part of rpecKdi it is possible for it to Imve 
is, strictly speaking, the substantive. ‘ A language all 
substantives?’ exclaims the pupil; ‘tins rather puyzlos 
t^«an enlightens me!* The puzzle is soon solved. The 
English grammarian knows that our ovm language 
consists, in reality, of no more than two thmienta, 
namely, of nouns and particles. To get a complete 
notion, therefore, of a language all nouns, it is onl> ne- 
cessary to refer to a ^short-hand l^^lter, wjiu discards 
particles; for, In following a speaker, lie only puls 
down the mow important words ; consequently, his 
notes consist of nothing but a language of nouns ; yet 
he can read them as fluently as > on can good Koman 
print. But tlie Chinese do not go so far as the steno- 
grapher • they <lo make use of charai'ters equiv.'dent to 
our prepositions, conjunctions, &c. tliough c.icli of 
those signs is, in fact, a substantive ; because although 
the radical meaning of each Ciiinese cliaractcT never 
changes, wdiatever be its position in a sentence, and 
although it is always a substantive, yet tliat substantive 
may bo employed adverbially, adjectivcly, as a preposi- 
tion, conjunctihm, i&c. ; in Otlier w^ords, according to its 
position lU the sentence, it is made torpciToriu the oflicc 
of those plMrts^af spieedi, without changing either its form 
or original aigniflcatioii. This will be better understood 
by a xeference to our own language, in whicli the some 
thing frequently ooflurs. Take the word present as an ex- 
ample E in the aenience * he made him a present,* it is a 
noun-substafftive ; 5fi ‘ they present liim with an animal 
sum,’ it bsteomes, by a change' of accent, a noun-active, 
or verb; in ‘tbe> present Seasob,’ it is an adjective; in 
‘ at present, I am*itniable^*'4t changes to an adverb. Mid- 
titndes of words also oefeu# which are used both as sub- 
stantives and ywU the least change of aco^tj 

^chjslovft, ^ ftnd hope. ‘Tliese show,* si^ I>r 
P«««ilklfty of using a word in 
OTtmayigg without the least ohuikli the 

with sense in Urhleh ft Is As an 

oamA cC’how the C'hinese somethnefeMfllake tfiMSr tub*- 
. > 

Wntoft fHiC m tuibiwe), p. ifW.'* ^ ^ r x n 


•tiiin*ive8»^r<Ajk% so as to^ cause i them to serve as verbs, 
We instsakel:^iie}following(t-*^it<a^^ a nfedth, and f/ih* nn 
ai!rrov% When placed together, commuhicates the idea 

of an arrovr (lar^ng i^o a , mouth, an^i wajccs 

c/mc, ttf hndtt*^ liecause^^lcnowledge/ Says tlie Cliine*fe 
lexicograpiiGlr,' ‘ in its thotiew, ’resembles ihb swiftncjis of 
an a^row.* It is oosy to’sCe hoW this principle, tnoik* 
extensively applied, may ftthu otlier of the more fmiicr- 
tant parts of speech. 

But we have yet to ooeount Ibr the possibility of 
turning noUns into pai;»‘if*le9, and (]tf this our Own 
tongue also supplies numerous examples. One will suf- 
fice : tlie c'oniunction * if’ is notliihg more than an ab- 
breviation of the verb ‘give/ and is used in exactly llie 
same signification as of old; namely, in a subjunc- 
tive or conditional sense.* We noiv proceed to afi’ord 
some examples of tlie principle by whiCh Cliinese par- 
tick 3 originate out of substantives. A perpendicular^ 

line drawn tbovgh koo, the mouth, jjj means ‘ through,’ 

in the midst, or Mitliin. The preposition ‘above* is 
formed by the primitive horizontal stroke, meaning 
one, and the often-mentioned key, yin or man, tlius, 

; vhile, to express ‘below,’ the man is placed 
underneath, tlius, . Admitting that yth f the hori- 
zontal stroke — litercUy ‘one’) denotes the leyel or 
inediuni ; by iikicing i/m alxivc it, the idea is suggested 
of sonictinng above or superior, whilst the reverse is 
indicated wlieri live sign for man is writb’ii uiuk^r-r 
iieath. Now, tliesc characters, laaidei^ being particles, 
are also nouns abstrac t in tlienisel‘» es, moaning, besides, 

‘ a superior’ and ‘ an inferior / and liow tliey should be 
iippUed, IS fully indicated by the context; font mTn»t lie 
observed, althougii the ppwer of the \vord.H eluppe, the 
idea 18 precisely tlie same, Wlicrexcr tliose cluracteii 
appear, you may be jierfectly ctrtain tliat they apply to 
something (fr/i£tf the context will supply) which you fire 
to Buppose IS above or htdow. Sueli a racaumg, and no 
other, is instantly conuuunicated by' Uie sight of tiiose 
, lutrary symboU ; apd to comprehend the idea they 
( m\cy, no nicutal analy'sis is necessary*, as m alphabetic 
and sy Uabio languages, ^AXnaly'sis being unnecessary, so 
of course is grammar, and this is very probably the 
itjison vhy no Kuropean linguist has been able to dis-* 
cover a (Chinese tfcatise on that subject. 

The only approach to grammar winch the Cliiiieae 
ha\t* made, wthc division of the whole of their %vords 
according to their oiigai and components. This classifi- 
cation has six branches. Uf, Seariy*}ung^ ‘ imitative syin-* 
hols,’ comprehending the six hundred and eight diarac-^ 
ters wlucli i>car a resemblance to the ohjqcts they express^ 
hucU as the sign for hoo, the mouth. iudi* 


Jltcny-e, or ‘ sy mliols q}ml>iniP8 ideas,* such ftf 
‘ splendour’ from tl;e slgqs^r sunc^id moom or 
tw^o yin, or men, to»st#nd for ^ muBituife Ther^ilS^q 
seven hundred and forty of these ayinh(^ ‘It 
this/ remarks t that tlw.^^arners of 

racters have ^lown their; greatesi; mgeniutyvi 


seven Jiundrcd ana xi^ty ot these aymboia. *it ' 
this/ remarks t that tlw.^^arners of ' 

racters have fel^qwn their; greatest ii«gsnuity,r, 1 

sound sense ahd q^nal, thought are disgay^ed m 1 

symbols’ t Miucn-cm, ox;/uivei:^d symhQ)%\a > 
piwfzlingjdasib nvjtnheriPg thrqe hupdre4 | 

twa,,i»whmh 1 
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w >* ,expr^pv«f) jof 8awi)d«;' and is ; lUis 

neiamt ftpprpwbji^ the <w,;l 3 dlal^io.ay of 

wiitiuif in siginSi Tepi«B«nt sudbt 

t >uu4U, as arc supposed to resemble the noises made by 
icit^infTS thbjr rtptestini iTpbn' tbis pHhci^^^ 
wiwfd t “w lii^ ’ va^ forjmed* '.from the s^ipposecl resembl anae 
of tHsawd'inada hy^ai^ aviiaw bullet I^lule eleaving 
the air }: ‘ bazi;/ fcoo, is very like tlie noise made by, a 
bee. in this the Chipi^so chapicter repreiJenting 
water is pronounced ‘shway/ which bears no very dis- 
tant rcfKJ.Miibhfnce' ta tlie splash iug of waten, fho sixth 
gUss, Qi' /tea^inea^^ comprises about 59;^ different charao- 
ters, and aretfigurative, like the word ‘ govern,* from slap 
and bamboo, tlie signs for * pride,’ ‘ comfort,’ before 
cjxplained. 

Tho m*xt difficulty— one common indeed to tlie rudi- 
ments of all foreign languages — is that presented by the 
different consecutive order in which words dre placed 
to express the ^ume fact or idea. Thus, to say ‘ I saw 
• inm in the city,’^ Frenchman would alter that ar- 
raUgetiTCiit of the i^oi'ds thus--* I him saw' in tlie city’ 
(Je lui : voyais duns la cit<V); wliile to render tlie sen- 
tence into gpo4 Latin, it would stand, ‘ Jlim in the city 
I saw’,:(iilum in urbe vidi). i'urtiinately, the ditli- 
culty thus created is not greater in Chinese than in any 
of the above instances. The words in the sentence, 

* Only tliree vessels of war are arrived,’ Adi, in Chinese, 
in tills ordei, * Military vessel three only (anne are.’ 
This phrase piit into Latin, does not in the least diiTer 
Ikim ihh X>%ittesc* Version, standing Militares tuives tres 
iailv€ot(£*iiii^tt When a Chinaman wishes to 
tv»rrte * This is better than that,’ he vi^ould nse signs 
whiclii when lit(?rallY translated, 'would read, ‘This, 
cOihpared with that, is the more good }’ of which no one 
#r)Uld hesitate to conjecture the true signification ; for 
thotigh the words do not occur in the same consecu- 
tive order as in English, yet in most instances the sense 
is 80 dti-ectly and plainly expressed, that it can seldom 
lie rhistalcen, even by the novice. 

In drawing this very faint outline tif the origin, con- 
struction, mid nature of the Chinese language, -we have 
had wd other design than to direct general attention to 
its* study. With such inadc^quato means of development 
as lie within the lirhits of an article ih a popular journal, 
it wbiild be impossible to communicate any well-grounded 
elementary knowledge. AVe regret that no tn^atise on 
the rudiments of the Chinese language has yet been 
published in such a form as to coiiie within the reach 
of general readers. Those, iiowever, in whom we may 
ha've awakened a desire to acquire a kno'wledge of this 
thbSt'ahcietit and philosophical system of symbols, w'e 
beg to refer to the Clavis Sinica of Dr Marshman, the 

of Dr Morrison, and 
th’d ■ of Professor Kidd — provided 

are |(b}p lo‘ obtain access to those expensive works. 

conclusion, the impie- 
ijwitts ffifed bjr t^e Ohlnese Ibr writing"; upon a uniform 
laid e^^t i^Xecutidri stress as 

first, of 

of What ' il V : w io to this country 

name from the 

impalpaHU^^ ^ ttfe cbihp^nd, the exquisite 

y receipts hav^^ been 


of no 

„ , ; '^U, £ UtBo' 

lie odhttfi^: stiOka^ or cakes 

s^enV.iyith’ thb%tire' of 

htatitrp^ ’'dbbv^ 'are' 

IIXW' ia:^ ^ §he 

^ ;Uble.* Thia refera to a tradition wte 

gave rise to tha, to of, a dragon Mnc 
prawnve o? tlfe' TOt dr seil is 

^ded to this sho^d, n^eaq) . that 

who reSm # hear KaakWr wheto^ 

best mk la made; iChe mark is», bopr^yer^ aimulatod so 
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extensively by less laelebrated makerSiJhat cakes 
p£ ink out of ton ai« adorned with: ii, 5 ~-f^« Jec^^ article 
fsM* the writing-table is a «waootkv8kd>,AsN» 

Iui4, with a depresMon at saoh end to ho}d Upon 

this slab the ink da. yubbeff pnefdtelyjjM 
artists prepare tieir colours :for;ttM 4 Tr-![ 0 ia third, imple- 
ment is a pencil made of rabbUp\hairt ipsarted dnto a 
reed handle, ahd used eaaCUy iUitiw Mnietmaiiutor as wo 
use camel-hair bruslies, .Tiffs accounts ^fo^ the shapes 
of the lines engraved above, which result from tl»e use 
of the small brush iostoad of a pen, and yary of course, 
as all liandwri ting the skill and/ian^ of the 

writ(?r. The muiu outliUe and direction of tbeoharac- 
ters arc, however, all iraoeahle to the six elementary 
^rokes. — The fimrth ivtticle is, of course, paper. This 
is nearly transparent, being much thinner and more 
porous than that which 'we us(3; and, as it is made of 
tltliii^llcato inner btirk of the bamboo, ‘is not white, 
but of 4ifc straw-coloured tint, borne idea olf the fineness 
of this ptiper may be formed by (;ompiiri»on with that 
wdiich is used by printsellers for their ‘ India proofs,’ 
ivhieh is the common paper manufactured by the 
CJiinese for wrapping up parcels, ^uul makes its -way 
into this country around packages of silk. 

These implements are called ‘ the four precious ele- 
ments;’ and it is a part of the education of a young 
Giiiuese to keep tliem in neat and eilicient order. 


jiush-ijeaIiing. 

Many precious ritew 
And customs of our rural ancestry 
Arc gone, or stealing froin UH.—Worilg:iw/h. 

OxK of the old country festivals still’ surviving iii some 
retired nooks and corners of our island is the rush- 
bearing, a ceremony interesting e'lough as a mere spec- 
tacle of gay dresses and happy faces, but still more as 
the vestige of a ritii, the origin of . wliich is scarqely 
perceptible in the remoteness of antiquity. As we ha'-^e 
seen it celebrated in the north of England, it is sittiply 
this : — The young maidens of the village, ou the eve of 
some particular Sunday in tlie height of summer, fall 
into procession, and wjilk to church, eimh carr 3 dng a 
wreath of flow'ers, with a few rushes liere and there 
interspersed. The garlands are efistributod over the in- 
terior of the building, and permitted to remain until tlie 
afternoon of the succeeding da^^ when each girl resumes 
the ‘virgin crants’ she had previously borne. Many 
conjectures have been formed as to tlie institution of 
this observance. The opinion most generally eiitor- 
tained is, that it sprung out of the recommendation of 
Pope Gregory IV. to the early priesthood, that on tlie 
anniversary of the foundation of their churdies, they 
should construct huts of , green branches near tlie 
sacred edifices, and Bolemnise the day with sober festi- 
vity. Anciently, the rushes , were taken in greater 
quantity, and spread over the where they re-* 

malned until the.progi’ess of deca>' rendered a. fresh: 
supply necessary. Not only was this done at v the au*» 
nual rush-bearing, but also throughout tlwj ;yeaV, by 
way of protection against the luunidity of the ground. 
It is easy to cite instances of this eomfortless pppee^-^ 
ing. In tlie churchwarden’s accoimts for the parish qf 
St Margaret, Westminster, for 1544,; there la fthOs fol- 
lowing item * Paid for rushes iigaipst thia^dedic^ 
day, which is always the first Buiudjay in October, 
is. 5d. and in a similar set of afetXMimto fot to (^urch 
of Bt Mary at Hill, London* , to dS thk 

enthy ‘ Paid for two beitoixya$b®a to^to «t^ 
the newe pewes, ad.* If totff^wuaony.ofjrnah-^bearm 
was originally established as a rrilgmusciffto, tot 
pose seems in process of tiioa to have toomo 
tongech and sosnesof rusric toerrlntoiXIbiatontost’ 

a village wake took 
Itoh-b^iOg was d)hu«l clastod^^^ . 

Fevels, and the like. A pumgia in a satirical work xxf 
the seventeeiith statement The 


« * 
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writer, speaking of a country braggadixrio, aays, ^ His 
sovereignty is showiie liigbest at May-games, wakes, 
summerings, and rMs/i-6<farm^; where it is twentie to 
one but bee becomes benenciall to the lord of the 
nmnnour by nieanes of o; bloody nose or a broken. pate.’ 
Tiuit is, the lord’s ootfers would lie swtlled by the fines 
inflicted upon him for his ruffianly behaviour. 

In a manuscript preserved in the Harleian Collection, 
British Museum, tliero is an act;ouiit of a riish-bearing 
at Bunbury, in Chesilire, which we transier to our j 
pages, * Being at my worthy friend’s, the worthy Mr 
Allen’s house, at Torporley, in Cheshire, and hearing 
tliafc there was a famous rush-bearing, as the Cheshire 
people call it, on account of the hanging up a new 
chandelier of brass in their church, which cost the 

r ish about L.30, we took a ride tliere in the evening 
see the ceremony. This parish is a very large one, 
and has about’a dozen townships depending on it, which 
all sent at different times garlands and large kind of 
fans, adornetl with gilt paper cut with various figures, 
and mixed with flowers : these w^ere borne by separate 
persons, each having one in his hand, and coming in 
proetjssion from thii^ir ditferent townships at intervals; 
and many of the neiglibouring villages also sending 
them garlands, till which were set up in different parts 
of the church, made it look very oniamontal, and gave 
the wdiole village an air of gaii:ty and cheerAilness not 
usual in the more sontheni parts of the kingdom. On 
the dedication-day of their churches in the north, it is 
usual for them to strevf" them with rushes, and other- 
ways adorn them ; but it had not been practised at 
Bunbury within the memory t)f man : but having now 
roofed their church about two years before, and vciy 
J. handsomely ceiled it, and buying tlie jiforcsaid brass 
branch, they were desirous of solemnising the memory 
of it; and the day following was tv> be ushered in with 
the ringing of bells, and t>vo sermons, and great psalm- 
ttinging, and other festivities. St Boniface is the patron 
saint of the church, on which day their v/akij is held.’ 

, ancient praetkte of strewing the floors of private 

dwellings, as well as of churches, with rushes and other 
herbs, is well known. Sir Thomas Newi.oi5, in his 
‘Herbal! to the Bible,* printed in 1587, says, ‘Sedge 
and rushes, with the winch many in the country <lo use 
ill tlie sominer time to strew their jiarlors and cliun hes, 
as well for cooleness ds for pleasant smell.’ In Shak- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew, another illustration of 
the custom occurs. ‘ Where’s the cook?’ cries the im- 
patient Qrumio; ‘is supjier ready, the house trimmed, 
ru^ke^ strewed^ cobwebs swept, and everything in order?’ 


MY PIRST WORK. 

Boh£ yeiirs since, having long been accustomed to put 
my thoughts upon paper, and my manuscript having 
increased to a goodly quantity, 1 determined to form 
out of it a little Tolume, and publish it. I w^as not 
totally unaware of the hazard of smjh an underUking, 
especially by one whose name was strange to the public; 
but the many instances I had known of vapid trash 
having reached several editions, emboldened me to hope 
that my little book might pay its expenses, and beyond 
this 1 had no expectation. I determined, however, to act 
cautiously, and endeavour to. obtain, if possible, a pub- 
lisher who would take upon himself the entire respon- 
sibility of its publication, and give me some tri&ing 
remnueration for the manuscript 
Tile recept^#4atet with from the various pubUsflers 
01 % whom I^p^ted was characteristic, and not a little 
amuall^. (pe glanced at the manuscript, alid, obsorvihg 
Its subject, shittgged up his shouMers, returning it 
t^O chforta® remark, that books of such a chasucter 
'Vrere ce|iia^ failures. A seoond twirled thb maniitelpt 
iU his ::thuiiab and flrif^, as though caluolsllug 
niimr i^ag 0 s it Wbuld make in print A third was mWl 


pleasetl with it, aniJ protested it ought to be published, 
but declined bringing it out on his own responsibility, 
as he had already lost not a trifle in works of that de- 
scription. Another bade me leave it for perusal, and 
unceremoniously directed nie to write on the wrapper 
the sum 1 expected for it .Another, with a laudable 
and ixirhaps rare conscientiousness, hoped I would ex- 
cuse the remark, but some of my opinions were' so op- 
posed to his own as to their theology, that ho must 
decline publishing it, though be fully agreed with the 
sentiments in general, and admired the tendency of the 
book. Some declared they would readily have published 
it, hut they had already other books of the same desicrip- 
tion in which they were interested, and with whose sale 
it would interfere. Different, liowever, as my reception 
w'as from the various publishers, yet all ngreed in thin, 
that they eould not purehase the manuscript, and that, 
if published at all, it must be at my own risk. 

Having calculated the cost, I at length placed tlie 
manuscript in the hands of n respectable publisher, em- 
ploying a friend of my own to jirint it. The publisher 
suggested that tlse manuscript should be increased, in 
order that the book might hoof a more respectable size; 
and as my time was much engaged in an absorbing oc- 
cupation, it was not a little harassing to '^bc; comjwlled 
to tax my wearied powers so severely ; and in whicli I 
w'as the more hurried, as it was dcsiral^Ie that the l>ook 
should be i)ublis]jcd on a certain early day. livery da;', 
from the first waking moment to the Itist, I was forced 
to bend my thoughts to this on^ object; and in the 
crowded street, surrounded by tlie bustle of business, 
and amidst a tboiisand distvactions, to spur my jaded 
mind to undue effort, in order finally to prepare the work 
for the press. Added to this, 1 was annoyed by the usual 
vexatious delaj's, .and not a little harassed by the petiy 
details (too well kno;vn to authors) of size, paper, type, 
price, &c. At length, having run tlie gauntlet of prin- 
t' engraver, Uiid bookbinder, and Btcered my bix>k 
safely througli their hands, I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it in the publishers wdndow a few' days after the 
one app»ointed. 

Instead, howev(;r, of my trouble and anxiety being 
now concluded, 1 found they v’ere only beginning. I 
had now to send copies to the principal periodicals for 
review', to wTite notes in all directions to my friends and 
acquaintance soliciting their patronage, and to advertise 
in every Avidely-circulatiug vehicle of information, in 
order that the public might be apprised of the imjKirtant 
fltet that my little book was published. Anxiously did 
I awuiit the critiques of the reviewers, and manfully diil 
I nerve mypelf to braVe all the contemptuous or bitter 
things which c.;irping critics might pen concerning ^ly 
literary first-born. Kut a little pride and pleasure* Imw- 
ever, did I feel when, though the approbation of some 
was very qualified, mojre than one res{>actable i>UbUca- 
tion lauded it in the highest terms, and pi*onounced it 
fully equal to Hie wofks of the very best writers in its 
line. Month after month 1 had the satisfaction of see- 
ing quotations from its pages in magazines and reviews/ 
of standing and celebrity ; again and again I was told 
how acceptable and esteemed w»« my little hook when- 
ever it had been introduced ; and even royalty itpelf con- 
descended to honour me with its fratronage.. % . 

cuuroged, 1 deiiernuned to advertise Uher&^ly )$ve-!pound 
notes were chang^ and spent in the easiest. If not the 
pleasantest manlier ; and nay hop# were sangninethat 
tbo harvest would, at lenst repay the expense of the 
seed. ^ ■■7' : ■ ' : ' 

The result of my to iny own private friends i 

and ao^uaintanoe was ,on the whole j^vourabie. Many 
patfonised my , book to the fnU aatent of their ability* 


! 
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prompt to encourage and recommend. Some returned 
no answer ; some expressed a desire to read it» and re- 
quested to borrow it; some volunteered to dispose of 
some copies^ fmm wjioin I never obtained either books 
or money. Some, on being told the price, wished tp 
know if I could not take less ; iind f)th(!rs, who evinced 
no intention of patronising the book 1 had already 
written, pronounced it very excellent, and thoughtlessly 
inquired when I intended to publish another. Some 
seemed to expect tliat they should be presented with a 
copy in virtue of relationship or friendship, and appeared 
quite incapable of nnderstandipg the expense and hazard 
of j>ublishing, as tliough the cost were nothing, and the 
profit certain. Though I sold, tlierefore, in iiiy own little 
circle full as many copies as I had expected, yet the 
units subtracted but very slowly from the aggregate 
printed, and the sliillings I received went but a little 
way towards liquidating the heavy expenses*! had in- 

CUiTfid. 

On caliing nt ni}'' publisher’s, 1 found. th.at lie w.as 
highly pleased with tlie appearance and contents of the 
hvK)k, and tiiat he l>ad sent it round the trade, according 
i to custom; hut tJiat, vifli the exception of one book- 
Ij seller (to wdioni some friends had recoimncndcd my 
jj volume), not one copy had been subscribed for. This 
1 1 v.’:is indeed a discouraging heginning; but the publisher 
'! .assured me that he had no fear that the work would 
■ eventually sell, though from its nature it w'ould probably 
; make its N/ay but sh>vidy at the outset; and he strcmi- 
! ously advised nu?, as tlie opinions of the press had been 
, so favourable, t(f advertise liberally. Again, therefore, 
I had to change, niy bank-notes; my sovereigns were 
rapidly transmuted into a pocketful of worlliless re- 
ceipts, though very idowdy did the; copies disappear from 
liie publisher’s shop. 

In rejfiy to niy inquiries siihsequentl}’' at the pub- 
iiishor’s, I was invariably exhorted to advertise, inai told 
! Uiat 1 was not doing s<i sufficiently. J liad already, 
however, expended far more than the sale of the whole 
I impression could produce, and 1 felt it prudent to piiu'se; 
for although a work can scarcely be e.\ix.'Cte.d to sell if 
3mt advertised, yet undoubtedly there is a. limit heyotul 
^vbieli it would be rashness to advance. I was sowing 
1 sovereigns to reap shillings ; and however advan I ageons 
I it might be to the publisher to advertise unsparingly, I 
: found that the advertisements affected the sale so feebly, 
that to me it would be ruinous to persevere. The sale, 
too, after a time, gradually decreased ; attractive novel- 
ties were every month appearing ; and at length, after 
tliree years of anxiety, the sale having ahnost entirely 
ceased, 1 was compelled to close accounts wdtli the pub- 
lisher, and sell off at fuiy price the remaining copies. 

, Tlie publisher, after deducting liis jier centage, handed 
: me a lew pounds, and the 4 :e;naiuder of the copies 
fetched a price whicJi barely p.aid for the birtdi.ag. 

I On balancing my profit and loss, I found that, besides 
I my literary labour, and th^ worry and iiujonvenience of 
i publication, I was minus about thirty pounds. Thus 
! ended the history of niy first work, and, if my present 
1 resolution fail not, iny last one. 

[The above recital we believe to be a faithful picture, 
not of one, but of many cases. In the ordinary world, 
when a novice produces a few poems or p*rose essays of 
apparent merit, nothing seems more proper than that 
’ they should be publislied, the merit being expected to 
secure that attention which will make the puWieation a 
prcfiuble one. Tliose who reason in this manner, never 
take into aeoount the vast competition there is at all 
; .times foi- the ear and eye of the public, rendering it 
quite possible % very considerable merit to bo entir^y 
overlooked. They never dream that even to giVe a new 
book a chaatme of gaiinng attentto large suras must be 
spent in adveHisiUg, so that It umy he soojething like 
to publish a snaall boolc, however de- 
cided Its merit, lucraUtely. AU these things are known 
to the booksellers, of whom have exj^riendi^d; Idsses 
by. irnryjtotoismg^^ it is hot 

: pfieing that this olaaa off to ard^t^itided 


young poets ns the enemie.s rather than the friends of 
aspiring genius. But the lH:K)ksellers are in the right, 
if their trade is to he conducted on ordinary principles, 
and the only error is in literary aspirants not calcu- 
latiug costs bofore they rush into print. — 


THK nnoor-HousK at niiiaiiNtjJTAM. 

All innskcts inanuikcturod at BirmiiigluLm muHt bo sub- 
mittod U> li tewt iniponed by govonunent, which takes jdaco 
in what is called the * prooi- house.' Ttluskets that Itavt? 
stood this tc&t are stauipctl. I went to see this iAtercsthig 
j roof-lnuiae. I was told tliat <;very inuskid was tlujre 
filled with a cliavgf five tirues as powoiful ys that which 
it was expeeted tt) carry wlicu iu ordinary use. There are 
rooms iu which tlu* jn’oetiug cartriducs are prepared, others 
in whic:li tlic juuKla.'tK jire leaded, and a place e, ailed ‘the 
hr#;’ vvhere they :irc uis(l!,';ige(l.. 'J’his is managed in the jj 
folio ."’big manner: the loaded muskets, U)*0 or 120 at a i 
time, aro placcij side l>y side ui>oii a low sealfoldiiJg, upon ! 
which it is possible to lUsten them et»m))letely. 'i'heir i 
mouths are turned towards iVio irmer wall of the room, ; 
wliere the bullets lly into a heap of sand. The walls of i 

the room are of great slrc'Ugth aujl thickiu;ss, a,nd the ! 

doors Mild vv hid ows are strouglj barricaded v. itli iron. A j 
train of powdiu- is tluvn laid, rumiiug over tlu.': loucli-holc ! 
of each piece to*a, small ojjening, where it is llrtal. ()u the 1 
[ oecMusion of my visit, 120 muskets, int.<.*nded for the navy, | 

I V. ere triial. O'hcPe are of larger calibn^ than tliot'^o in ubo ] 
in the army. After the discharge had taken place, a little 
time w;as allowed for the sriiokc^to clear away before wo i 
entered the pi'Oof-ro(.>m, where! \v(.! found tliat seven barrels I 
had burst, but tliat 113 had stood the test. The superin- | 

teiideut of the establislimcut told, me th.Mt; eometimes as ; 

iriMiiy {*.« twenty out of .1 hnndrijd would but very j 

often .also fever than seven. If we take five or si.x ja.ir I 
cent. MS thf! .a.ver.ig<‘, it gives us a high idea of the excellent j 
workmanship of English gmi-makiM'S. We were told tha t, i 
not long ago, a w’oi kman, who had been deteoted in some 1 
little peculation, found meaiiH to secrete hiniself in the | 
proivf-room, where he jilMcod his body iimnedjMr/f.!iy in | 

of the battery. Tie was found quite dead, and pierc(;a^ i 
six bullets. — 'Kv/d\s Enaiand, j 

• I 

CURE or IDIOTS II Y INTELLECTUAL MEANS. 

Ill refereneo to an artichi on tlie improved metliod ro- ; 
sorted to in Frriuco for tlie aineUor/|tiori and cure ol' idioiy, ; 
which appeared in our last volume (tHigo .3311), we are j 
happy to observe that tlie systern then? described has 
been quite successful in ITussia. It will be remembered 
tliat w’o sfiecially refi^rred to J)r Voisin, chief pliysiciau to 
the Bicetro hospital near PiiriB, who luis long been suc- 
cessfully employeil in improving the iiitelleet ual |)owers of 
idiots, by bringing into exereiso those faculties which .ap- 
pear to be iu the most healthy conditiou. For total idiots, 
of course nothing can he done ; l:»ut their proportion to 
partial idiots is very small ; and of the latter, while most 
of tlie facailties aro deficient, there arc generally others 
that do not fall mucli, if at all, short of the common condi- 
tion. To such lacultii's this treatment is pointedly directed, 
and the result is, that all tlie others become gradually ini- , , 
proved. The systc«n has boon adopted at the Deaf and ^ 
Dumb Institution, situated No. 83 Lilies Street, Berlin, into 
w hid i insane patients are admitted. ‘The instmetion Of 
idiots by intcliectual in can b,' says the Germ a ji newspaper 
from wliich wo derive our iafomiation, ‘ has succeeded^ 
I'lie problem, theorctiCtally and practically, liaf; been solved 
by the director, M. Saegert, in conjunction with M. Sacha, 
lirst teacher of the establishment ; and this eolation hijus 
been scientifically proved and acknowU?dged by out emi- 
nent physici.ana Dr Bary and Dr Joseph MiUler/ So fully 
a ssured is the Prussian government of the ccmplete efficacy 
of the system, that a portion of the ^rlin 
Institution is to be ^iermancntly setl otido as an hospital 
for idiots, in which to test more fully th© etticaey of the 
educative mode of treating them^ 

pleasure could we aimounce that so ably advo- 

cated by Dr Voisin, and eo ei!ect#By out by hiin 
at the Bicfetre in Paris, and by the tea* of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum in Berlin# it« way intb^ 

Qreat Britain. , But we liay© not heard of ; 

to form an hospital foridiota, although ho such iu^titutipn 
exists hero at^|itoetlt.' ■ ' v- ■■■ 
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DR ARNOTT»S FODR NECESSARIES FOR HEALTH. 

Dif Nmi* Arnott, autW of tho Eleti^ieniB of Physics, and inventor of the Water Bed and Stoyo which pass by his 
name, has prepared a table exhibiting the fbnr tleeesaaries for sustaining health, and the eft’eets of their doticioucy 
Atid excess ; as also the noxious iuHtifeiUBtf to ivhidh *9fe are subject. This tjible is here subjoined. Wo would suggest 
that yotMig persons in schools and pilvatl dwcUh^ ehoiild bef set to copy it on a large sheet, nnd that those copies 
si^onld bo nung up in all plac^ whexo they m liheiy to bo read by a ooiisidorablo nmnbor of persons 



THE FOUR ItEC^hSARlKS. 

' 

^ • In Kit Kmd and Dt'gi'ee. 

In Deficiency, or of Unlit Kind. 

* In Kxcchs. 


1. Air, . 

. Suffocation, .... 

1 Unchanged air. 

Excess of ox>gen. 


2. Teniporatui'c, 

1 Oold (intenar), . . . 

Heat (intense’). 


3. Aliment: — 

Food, .... 

J.>riiik, ... 4 

Hunger or bad f4i<Kl, . . . i 

. Thubt, 

Oluttony or snHtit. 
iSwniliiig vati r. 


' i. Krorolee ^ 

, Of the body, . 

I Oftlieuuud, 

' Of llic mixed social aptitudes, 

1 

. 1 Inaction, oi ... 

h.iiTiui. . . . . ' 

j •Certain dejircHsing passions' -as | 
' l'eai,yoiro\v Ai . . , ' 

, , Solitude, . . . 

Fatiuno or exliansnoH. 

' Want of slee[». 

Ceitidn excJiing p^shions — as 
anger, j( aloiey, Ac. 

Certain Kinds of dcbaiM herv. 

1 


IHU TWO KINDS OJ > OMOLIf AUtNTS. * 

I . Violence . - ^ 

Wounds- b'ractutch— Dislocations- -limuM— Liyl.tiiing, Lc, ^ 

'2. Poisons ; — 

Animal, Mineral, Vcgotablo. 

Oortatu of these, such ns aUoliol in iIn various foniis, opium, tobacco, Ac. which in large r j nan tit ian hill 
instantly, when they are taken in \ cry moderate quantity t an be homo with apparent impunity, and are 
wometlmcs classed as articles of suHtenanr e, or they may be roedieiaal j bat, if tukon beyond such modcfiH 
tion, they boconie, to the majority of nu'ii, (lestruHive slow poisons. 

Contagiou#'- as ot plague, hhuiII pox, and me islcft. 

Malaria of niarshes, thickets, and tilth. 


TJii: pi:aiji-w ATC’H. 

Though natural history long ago dcdiitd tluat (hese 
sounds proceed trom a Tittle harmk'bS iiihcct, hnndze<K of 
helii'VfTs still exist who reJhsc to be pcrHua<led that the 
noise is not prophetic of the eluiriiel-house. Kveii thoHC 
who havo boon brought to cnsllt the fact of the ticking 
l^ing made by an insect, are reluctant all at once to abaie j 
don a gloomy notion, and therefore adinzi that the sound 
IS still signlticant of death ; fur, say they, it comes from n 
spider in the act of dying, and when the ticks qeasc, the 
ewaturc is dead. Many intelligent persons zire await* that 
this latter opinion is equally erroneous with tin* former ; 
bat ziM others may lack suoh coi-roct inibrmatiou, it iniglit 
not be altogether superfluous to sUite that the insect in 
qu(>ation is ao^ a spider, but * tin* pedwulUit of old wood, a 
speciins of belonging to the order aide) a in the Liu- 

mean systdm.’ It Is very diminutive. There are two kinds, of 
d^th-watohea One is very diflbrent in appearance from the 
other. The former only beats seven or eight ciuick strokes 
at a time : the latter will beat some hours together more 
dolib(>mtely, and without ceasing. This ticking, instead of 
having an^fthing to do with deaw, Is a joyous sound, and 
aiH hanulesB as the cooing of a dove. It is to be regretted 
tliai sciouoe, to which wo owe so many blessings — so much 
^ health, both bodily and inoutal — should have made an 
in^isidci-ate oompromise with superstition, by naming 
this lively and liannicss little creature worAk^— that is, 
the * d(‘ath-presager.' — Atnhwoiih'^s Magadne, 

OTHER MEN^S ACTIONS. 

T^re is no word or motion but may bo taken with two 
hands ; either wHh tlie right hand of oharitablt^ oonsirue- 
intcCTiretation of malice spifpioion ; 
atni ^ tni^ so succeed as they aro taken. ,To roUstnict 
evil i^ion weU, is but a pleasing and iwofltfthle .deceit 
to Hlyngilf 5 but to nuHoonstnie a good tmng, is “"a treble 
m/aolf, the acUou, and the 


The note on the wino^ of Palcintinie in No. ,W, has, we find, Riven 
riNC to h< nio remarks in tiie pnblf cations of tiie profus^ors of Total 
Abstinence. We hav e been induced in conseqwenco to tevle w th * 
Mibjxjl, and the following Ihe sum of wliut occurs to us with 
ii-ftitnco to it ProfOtosor Hitchooek appc'urs to have somewhat 
oveiHtated iho ojiinlons of the author of Anti llivochuH.in represent 
Jnghiirias endeavounug to e8tabi^^h that the wriiios alluded to ii 
bcripture were not ah'oholie. Anti llacchus endeavours, it is true 
to Uke away as much as possible from the grounds for supnosing tlia 
the set iptuiol winea wcie alooholic, and in some passages ho inakus 
buch largo demands to this efiect, that a cuisory roader might sup 
pose hUn denying altogether that these wines contained any iAom | 
hoi. In other {vissgges, however, the alcohol of gom’ of WincH ^ 
of Scripture js explicitly allow ed,^d this we fUut to he R 
admission amongst the irrofobaors of aOstinonoe. Of eoinie, Mf at 
fj4 a« wo liavc been misled by jthv profeafK»r*s paper to ovorstfeAo Ibe i 
concliibions of AntMlaoohta, wo feci regret, and now oflhr oui | 
bcbt apologies We must at ^ia same tlmo remark, that what we ' 
have latterl^ road in that Work and others with regard to the dia* ' 
tiuotiem of the ohataotor of anciont winea, iH^ipoam to us over* | 
ati allied and unaaUsIMMry, more partleuUrly when we flhd that | 
the prcsinit wince of Faleatlne axe oU of them lavgely alooholic. Wc I 
therefore mainly hold to former pcadtifoni that the »dv«mtag,.< ' 

of ahstinencA fimm intoxicatlktg drinhi oug^Ho be aiVded for ou 
other greonda. * " ^ 

With refewmee to a paper on Snxe^^p In Ko. 87, It nmy bo pro- 
l)or, for pvovanting misconcal^tion, to state that the of the 
(iuBxantoe flociaty, whh^ sahttittitei the ItURiiianiQa prin«d|ile foi 
private aeeiii(rll|y;, oriii^taailedin 1890 

, ,, 

Ona, Amen Ootner, £Qndont--*l^tedhy IvTiu^ IL Citkiiaaaa* 

Kdi^nxi^ I 
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THE neglected CHir.D. 

BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 

‘Sf.e wli.it beautiful flowers JVIrs Woodley has given 
us!* exdaimod, almost at the same moment, Augusta 
I and Caroline Shelton, as tliey entered their mother’s 
drawing-room after a morning’s walk; ‘hut wo wish 
to give them to you, mamma, if you will accept them,’ 
continued the children in set phrase, and with an air of 
jifteotation, tliat would have been anything but pleasing 
to a more discreet mother. 

‘ My ilarlingt’V replied Mrs Sluilton, rising languidly 
from tlie sofa, ^ind drawing the children tow'ards her; 
‘my sweet girls never forget dear uiamina, do they? 
And what did ;^lr.s 'Woodley say to yon, rny dears?’ 

‘ She did not say nuich,’ returned Augusta, a prim 
womanly Miss of fourteen years old, and the eldest of 
the family ; * but she told us to gather sonu* flowers if 
we liked, and asked us to have a ride on tlio pony ; but 
of eourso we did not mount, because wc thought it 
nught crease these clean frocks, and that Avould have 
displeased you. Margaret, however, rode him round 
and round the paddock.’ 

* Of course ; she has no thought.’ 

‘But Margaret had not a clean frock on, manmia,’ 
said Caroline, who was a degree more cjiild-like than 
the other, and sometimes, though not often, put in a 
kind word for her neglected sister. 

* Never mind, my love ; you and Augustix shall go out 
with me this afternoon ; that will be much better than 
pony-riding.’ 

At this moment a loud sobbing was heard at the door, 
and the next instant Margaret t^lielton, the youngc.st 
daughter, entered the room, accompanied by her con- 
stant companion, Rover, a large spaniel, whose col.ar 
was now ornamented with fresh flowers, very similar to 
those the favoured children liad just presented to their 
mother. Margaret was about eleven years old ; and 
though her complexion was less delicate, and her fea- 
tures less regular, than those of her sisters, intelligence 
beamed brightly and surely from her dark eyes; and 
feeling, sentiment, and suffering had already imprinted 
. their characters on. her countenance. 

‘ What ik the matter now— crying agahiPtsaid Mrs 
Shelton in no very gentle tone. 

‘liforns# Nurse Morris is so very ill,’ sobbed the 
-poor child. 

‘ And will yoor crying make her better ?’ 

VOh, rnanima^^^ d^ Ipr a doctor,* said Margaret, 
^deavouitutg her tekrs; for she felt instinctively 

that a itnrni^ and that she should be 

TOjp’oaelied as the cauae of innuinerablc calamities, if 
W or rather tom- 

Mr Siimnonds is too busy to come 


why cannot you call people V)y thcir'uaines, ^tead 
61 06 big that vulgar phrase, “ .sejid for a ’doctor,’^ But 
I suiipose they are Morris’s own words ; you pick up 
everything from the servants.’ 

The rebuked child stooped down to fondle tlie dog, 
.and hide the tears vvliich she had failed to drive hack, 
while her sisters exchanged glances that seemed to say, 

‘ S/ic does not bring mamma a nosegay.’ 

Mrs Shelton read the glance, and had before ob- 
served the flowers, vvliich, loosely twined round the 
dog’s collar, w'cre now dropping about the; floor. 

‘ Come, clear away this litterf’ slic exclaimed, address- 
ing Margaret; ‘you and Rover and Morris are only 
fit company for each other 1 think. Your sisters, in- 
deed, thought of their mother first, and preferred bring- 
ing /icr their flowers to dressing up a dog with them,’ 

Another rush of tears from poor Margaret was the 
rejoinder, us she sobbed out — ‘ Last — last — time — 
mamma — you would not have my flow— flowers.’ 

* 1 cannot bear this noise ; go away,’ said Mrs bihel- 
ton, with a wave of her liand ; and Margaret, picki’i!Pg 
up the flowers which she ventured to leave on the table, 
hastened to obey. Tlie dog followed lu?r, alid in a few 
minutes the ‘neglected child’ was sitting upon the ohJ 
nurse’s bed, where Rover had mounted also, us if for the 
purpose of licking the hand of hif weeping mi 8 tres.s, and 
offering her his mute consolations. 

Mrs Shelton was considered in society ‘ fascinating,* 
and a ‘beauty;’ but, in truth, she was vain, selfish, 
and capricious. Her husband was a shrewd worldly- 
minded man, witli a much smaller iiroportion of tlio 
ballast of principle than needs belong even to such 
a chariicter. A pair of this kind were not likely to 
regulate their household very julmirahly ; and the ad- 
vent of poor little Margaret had been most unpro- 
pitious. In the first place, a boy had been ardently 
desired, for wliom doubtless had been reserved a share 
of that sort of affection whicli cajiricious people can 
only bestow, and which had been lavished already in 
due proportion on the elder girls. But this formed no • 
inheritance for the unwelcome little girl, on whom fell 
the additional calamity of receiving a baptismal name 
un pleasing to the ears of an influential elder of the 
family, who, with a consistency, it would seem, inherent 
in the race, took a dislike to the poor infant forthwith, 
and was heard to declare that no one of that name (he 
had, been jilted by a Margaret in his youth) should 
ever touch a farthing of his money. Brothers, however, 
in due time appeared, and they finally jostled poor 
Margaret from any slight hold she might have had on 
tlie parental tenderness. ITrom babyhood she had been 
as it were a shuttleeock in the house, tossed to and fto 
by every gale of temper ; blamed, scolded, punished 
often; but caressed and petted i^ldom or never, except 
t by her constant friend Nurse MoTris, to whose offec- 
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tion, ill-directed though it might sometimes be, she 
TV'as indebted for almost every word or act of kindness 
she could remember. 

l^be illness of old Nurse Morris became more and more 
alarming ; and when the busy Mr Simmonds found.time 
to pay her a visit, be looked grave, ar<,l ordered those 
prompt remedies which startle even the thoughtless and 
indiirerent into the consciousness that dr;ath must be 
hovering near. Margaret was sitting on the stairs 
watching Mr Simmonds’s departure on tlie occasion of 
his second or third visit to poor Morris. 

* Sir — Mr Simmonds,’ she exclaimed, as she crept after 
lilm into Vhe hall, resolutely checking her tears, because 
she had been so often told not to cry -when she was 
speaking to any one — ‘ do tell me, sir, if nurse is going 
to die.’ 

‘ Little girls should not ask such questions,’ replied 
the docitor, scarcely looking at the child, and, sineci slio 
had so effectually concealed lier feelings, not at all aware 
of the anguish of lier young heart. 

The language of contempt was nothing new to her, 
an<l yet a flash of something like anger and scorn might 
ha ve been detected f^oui thowse dark eyes, liad there been 
any one near to read such a f ign, as she turned away 
once more to plant herself beside the old servant’s l)cd. 
In a few minutes, liovrever, slic was summoned to ‘les- 
sons,’ which, to the astonislirneiit of the governess, were 
80 accurately prepared, tli'it she made some remarks on 
the subject. 

‘ You tt)ld me,’ repliec^ the cliild, trembling with fear, 
lest she should be deprived of the ])roniised rcwai’d, 
‘ that if there wcrenomistak(:, 1 might stay all day wdtli 
Morris.' What a pity, that vrhen Margaret Shelton was 
called idle, obstinate, and self-willed, her parents — and, 
copying them, her teachers — never thouglit of the sweet 
and simple plan of ruling her througli iier jiflections ! 

‘ I know I shall not live many days,’ said the old nurse, 
when it happened that she w^as alone with Margaret ; 
‘ an^ there is much, rpy poor pet, tliat I want to say to 
yini. Now, dou’t cry, but listen,’ she continued. ‘1 
made my will long ago, and 1 liave left 3'ou near upon 
five hundred pounds tluit is in the bank, part of it prize- 
money my poor old husband got in the w-ar -time, and 
partly my own savings. Now, remcml»cT it is to bo 
yours eitiier w'lien you are of a{',e, or when j’ou marry, 
wliichever liappeiis lir^.t ; and tiiough 3'ou are youin., to 
talk of such things, remember old nurse’s words ; get a 
good husband as soon as you can, for it’s my belief y'ou’ll 
never have a bit of peace or comfort at home.’ 

‘ Oh, nurse, nurse !’ interrupted the poor girl, ‘ if 3^11 
die, wdiat wdll become of me? Nobody loves me but 
you — nobody ever did love me but you.’ And slie threw 
her arm.s wildly round the old w'omau’s neck. 

‘ I know that,' returned Morris, who, though an aflec- 
tionate creature, it will be ijerceived liad little or no 
gover]nng principle. * I know^ tliat, and I have only 
stayed in the house all those years for your sake. They 
don’t love you, and that’s the fact ; but never mind ; 
don't you care about them. 1 think y/ju’re just as pretty 
as your petted sisters, and I daresay some day some one 
(dse w'ill think so too. And now y’^ou must remember 
they cannot keep the money away from you ; and you’re 
to have my gold watch ; here it is — you know it — ^it goes 
capitally, though it is large and old-fashioned, and not 
like such as ladies wear ; but you will keep it for old 
nurse’s sake ; wont you ?' 

‘ That 1 will,’ sobbed Margaret, ‘ and never p,art with 
it.' 

* And here,' continued Morris, drawing an old pocket 
from under hpr pillow, ‘ is a matter of twenty poilnds 
in notes, gold, and silver ; they may bury me,’ she whis- 
pered as in a sort of parenthesis, ‘ but of the wages that 
are ; so take it now, and hide it ; you'll find a 
Use for money at odd times, I warrant.' A violent fit 
of pbughing put a stop to the sick woman’s words, and 

more counsel, which, howey^ well- 
much that was pernicious in it 
A» l yM had Mr and Mrs Shelton, by their harshness 


and apathy, thrown'their warm-hearted child entirely ! 
upon this one affection ? 

The old servant’s prediction was verified. She did i 
not live many days, and her will was found to be exactJ3’^ | 
as she had declared, with, however, the 6i>eeifi cation, j 
that the interest of the * near upon ’ five hundred poiinds | 
w.as to accumulate until one of tlie events to wliich she had i 
alluded — namely, Margaret’s marriage, or coming of iige i 
— sliould take place. Meanwhile, the sorrow-stricken j 
cliild, unpractised in deception, and no willing pupil in I 
the art, even though instructed in it 1)3'^ the ciying lips | 
of her beloved nurse, felt oppressed by the w eight of her i 
seerret — the hoard contained in the old poclLct. She j 
might have concealed it easily, but her nature was too i 
ingenuous long to do so. 

It was well known that Nurse Morris v/as worth 
money, and it is very likely that rumour had exagge- 
rated the ’anioiint. It is likel}’^, too, that Mr and ^Irs 
Shelton were not blind to the probability of her leaving 
her savings among the tdiildren she had helped to rear; < 
for slie had often declared that she had not a relaticjii 
in the world. But they were quite startled to find their 
least-loved Margaret the old servant’s sole lieiress. 
Alas I the* fact was treated as a new oftenee, and a new 
phase of siiflering w as shown to her ; for certainly she 
never before could have been an objccit of (*nvy to licr | 
elder sisters. I believe', however, that the present pcs- j 
session of the large okl-fashioned gold watch was, and 
not nnnaturall}^ a something more c'OTeted tlmu Miiv- 
garet’s future oxj>ectations. Certainl^ha watch is the 
gift most longed lor l)otl) by boy and gid, even though 
a timepiece may mark the hours in eveiy chamber of | 
thc'ir dwelling ; and often is it tiie UiSV possession that j 
poverty wrings from man or wonfan. Margaret, thu:’i | 
endowed, took a sort of childisfi |)ri)eedeiicc over the 1 ; 
spoiled and selfish pair, which tluy could ill endure;, li 
while on her part she was so ^unused to have any ad van- | j 
tage over them, that she was quite imconscJous of t!io !; 
feelings Jier legacy had etigendered ; besidcis, her pocjr ’ 
little heart as yet was wrung with grief for the loss of . | 
h(?r miich-love(l nurse. ■ | 

It was the day after the oM servinii's funeral vdien M 
?» rargaret cn^pt softly into tlio drawing-room. ‘ Mainnia, i I 
may 1 come in?’ she asked as she entered. ;i 

‘ Yes, if you will bo aa (|iiiet as your sisters are.’ j 

This wa.s not very warm encouragement; but, aecus- 'i 
.tomed as the poor child was to rebuke, it was anything | 
but a repulse. ; | 

‘ Mamma, I have a secTct to tell 3mn,’ she continued, ;i 
her voie,e trembling from many causes ; * will 3'on tc.ke | 
care of some money for me — some inonc}’' poor Morris || 
gave me just before she died, tliongli she told me te. || 
keep it for myself? But it would be wrong not to tell i; 
you 1 know.’ 

‘Give it me this instant!' replied Mrs Shelton, lior ! 
ire rapidly kindling ; ‘ whjN you naughty girl, you | 
deceitful little creature, what do you think you deserve 
for all this slyness ? Good gracious me ! nineteen 
[ pounds odd slnllings: you wicked little creature, to hide; 
all this money for a woek!’ And by the time her 
haranguq, had proceeded thus far, tlie Indy’s passion 
had so risen, that she seized poor Margaret by the 
shoulder, shook her for a minute, and as lier comha- 
tiveness reached its climax, gave her a box on the ear 
which almost threW her down. 

‘ It wa% wrong, mammii,’ sobbed the poor (;hild; ‘ hut 

oh, pray do forgive me! It was nurse ’ But here 

she (;hecked her words ; for slie felt it would be easier 
I to bear reproaches directed against herself than reproof 
of the dead. It was too late, however ; for Mrs Shelton, 
quick at surmises, had already^ divined the tnith. 

‘An old good-for-nothing creature,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Shelton: ‘it was she, I suppose, who told you to hide 
the money, and taught you all sorts of deceit. You 
are much too young to have any money at all ; I shall 
not give you a farthing of it. And to punish you for 
such naughtiness, 1 shall take away the i^atch till you 
know bow tP behave yourself.* 
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Margaret’s anp:uish would have melted any softer 
heart than that of a silly ill-tcmpered woman ; for silli- 
ness, for want of the power of t}iou.£?1it and sympathy, 
is usually unfeclincr. But the sort, of anguish that pro- 
ceeds from the blight of a young nature, from the niis- 
apprelicnsion of its motives, and the utter want of all 
appreciation of its best emotions, is very apt to harden 
the character. Grief has a maturing hand; the mind 
is instructed through the feelings much more than wc 
commonly acknowledge ; and wlicn, after a week of 
silent suifering, tlie cherished watch was restored to 
Margaret Shelton — because^^as she very well knew, the 
possession of it no longer rendered her an object of envjr 
to her mcn‘C favoured sisters, sincje they had ten i)re- 
sented with small fij.shi()oal>lc watcljes, purchased with 
the hoard of wliieh she had bc;en deprived — she was no 
longer the child wliose heart was all tendrils, and Mdiose 
ehar;icter was as wax to moiihi 

It vras some little time after this, that, in examining 
an old note-case, ])avt of the contents of the pocket wdiitdi 
she lia.d l)ecn permitted to keep, more carefully than she 
liad done before, she discovered a af>vereign between its 
folds. Ihi doubt it Ixul been i)art of the hoard w'bich 
had slipped accidentally into its hiding-place; but tins 
accession of v.'ealtli was a serious trouble to poor Mar- 
garet. To keep it, or to take it to her mother, she was 
equally afraid ; and to spend it, .she dared not, since 
shes who had nc^ver any rnnnoy of her own, (smld not 
make purchases wdtlnjnt exedting su.‘qc;cion. From the 
harshness and Mnisappreluaisiou wdiicli had driven the 
neglected child to turn her thonglits inwardly, and 
.seek counsel only of herself, siie had at least a<!quired 
the pow'cr of cUx’iding quic'kly ; and tlio resolution she 
came to w.as, that slio would la, Ice an opportunity, whein 
walking out, to hang hack Ironi lier coirij)anions, and 
i-iv'c tlie sovereign to a. certain poor 'woman, a crossing- 
sweeper, 'wlioni tln^y ol‘?bn eiuxnintered. 8ho would 
thus, sbo argmal, Viave tlie satisfaction of feeling that 
it would do .sr)int: good, wlrilo she siiould escape all risk 
of tiuit Idanic; w’hieh w'ould hav(5 fallen on her almost 
equally, had she spent, ackTunvledged — for her igno- 
rance of it.s ijo.ssession would not Jiave been believed 
— or Ix’cn found out in hoarding the piece of gold. It 
■waia a eliild-lilvo plan ; for a more e^xperienecd person 
might have fweseen that some (doquent demon.stra,- 
tion of gratitude from tl|o poor s-w^eeper, or other cir- 
cumstance, ■would probably betray the munificence of 
her gift. And so it fell out ; for the poor woman, who 
was an honest creiittire, knew the f iniily by siglit ; and 
believing the sovereign must have been given her by 
mi stake, and yet, as it was wrap])erl in paper, not hav- 
ing discovered its value in time to run after tVie child, 
for she w'as lame, she prudently and ]>rop(?rly brought 
it to the house ; and asking to see Mrs Shelton, the 
whole affair came to light. 

The scene which followed was beyond dc.script»on. 
The old crossing-sweeper was rewarded for her honesty 
with a few shillings, and dismissed ; hut though, of 
cour.se, she knew little of the circumstances which had 
led to ,l\largaret’s gift, she saw and beard enough to 
make an indelible impression on her mind, and one 
which, as we shall find in the seciuel, led to important 
results. 

‘ Mamma, mamma, I should have given it you,’ re- 
,peated the child over and over again ; * but I was afraid 
you would have thought 1 had kept it on purpose, and 
would have scolded and punished me. Indeed, indeed, 
I am speaking truth.' 

, But Margai^t was not believed. Nay, she was sus- 
pected of having hirther hoards. Every likely place 
was searched ; and many an opprobrious epithet was 
hurled on the head of the defenceless child by the irri- 
tated temper of a weak woman. This ■was a second era 
in the life of Shelton, another ordeal through 

which she paaft^ and by which her character was 
moulded and bi^rdened. And if I have dwelt perhaps 
^ too long on these childish incidents, it is because I have 
a firm belief that;^© liappiness, and moral ad- 


vancement of the next generation depend so wonder- 
fully on the tr.aining of the present children, that no 
child is too young, or in position too obscure, to exercise 
in the future an intluence for good or evil, according to 
the impressions which are made on its malleable nature. 

To treat a chiDl with caprice, to rob it of its own self- 
respect l>y doubting its word (unless under rare cir- 
(amistances)* to deny it that sympathy for ■which it 
silently asks, are those evil deeds of Iho unthinking 
which bring about a.s grave and disastrou.s results as 
any mistakc.s of active politicians, 

i’rom tlu; time of licr mirscj’s death, anti its imme- 
diate consequences, any observing person would have 
marked a deeided (diaiige in Margaret Shelton. She 
was no longer a tearful child, apparently yearning for 
affection, and thus meeting ■with constant "rebuffs ; nay, 
slio seldom demonstrated regartl for anything except 
Ute dog Rover, wliicli was now growing qUi, and difl not 
li\r .al)ovt‘ a year or two. She ac.(]iiire(;i Tier allotted 
lessons witli that calm inditferenee which gave no en- 
couragement to teachers to tak(* mneh troul)le with her, 
especially as thf^y found a quieker reward for their 
labour in adding to the showy acc^anplishments of the. 
elder sisters — a mode of proceeding which drew down 
nioiK^y and praise. And thus time passed on ; the 
best i)art of Margaret’s education consisting in the; de- 
sultory sort of reading in ■wdiich she contrived to in- 
dulge; and the ago of sixteen found her gnvwn, by slow 
ilcgree.s, into something much more likt; the waiting- 
maid of Iier elder sist(>rs thaiP their companion. That 
she did not visit with them, was said to he oii accxmnt 
of her youth ; and the same reason was offered for her 
simpler and les.s (expensive dress. But two. three yc!ars 
rolled away. She became mucli older than they were 
when first ushered into society, yet no change was 
there ill her destiny. Meanwhile the weak, unjiiat, and 
silly mother found no im proven ent in her own temper 
profoed from disappointment ; for she had educated her 
(larlhujti solely V ith tlic view of their ‘ getting well jmar- 
ried;’ and a.stonishmont and vexation at the coutiuuai'ice 
of their single hle.ssedness made no little commotion in 
her mind. Neither were the di.spositioTKt of the two 
young ladies themselves greatly improved by finding 
tliomsclvcs less idolised than they had been foolishly 
led to expect. And, as if a (;rowning calamity were 
needed, Mr Shelton had los.se.s in business, and tho 
fiimily were obliged to retrench ! Poor Margaret ! she 
was tlie ready conductor to carry off the storms of 
temper Avliich arose from every quarter of the domestic 
horizon; nor must the selfi.shness and indifference of 
her sisters be thought more annatural than her iiarerits’ i 
neglect ; in fact, they had come to consider her as in 
quite a different iiosition from their own. i 

Tl was the autumn of the year; and though, in con- 1 
sideration of his reduced finances, Mr Shelton declined ; 
taking a house at Brighton, where for many seasons his 
wife had insisted on spending a portion of the year, lie 
agreed to a less expensive sojourn at one of the French 
seaports. Accordingly, early one morning the family 
embarked. The weath(;r was wet, and the whole 
party had risen at an hour which they called ‘the 
middle of tlie night;’ neither circumstance being one 
likely render pleasant very uncertain tempers. Poor 
Margaret! she was in the way w^hen not ■wanted, 
and absent when called for ; in short, she seemed to 
have done a hundred things she should not have done; 
and, thus blamed and scolded, no wonder she felt glad, 
wiien at ten or eleven o’clock the skies cleared and a 
brilliant sun shone fortli — by which time the steamer 
w'as well put at sea — to find a quiet corner on tho deck, 
far away from the family. 

She sat apparently musing, absorbed in the contem- 
plation of sea and sky ; yet it is very likely that she 
might have been observed by many of the passengers, 
although she scarcely noticed tbeni ; for though piaihly, 
almost childishly dressed for her age, there was a natural 
grace in her figure, and though not strictly handsome, 
she had a sweet and gentle expression of countenance, 
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which often pleased more than beauty. Presently one 
of her young brothers came hurriedly towards her — * Oh, , 
here you are V he exclaimed ; ‘ Mamma says she hb]>es 


Jackson, by feigning himself to bo Arthur Williania’ 
servant, did find out a great deal concerning tliQ Sheltons 
— the tnith, and something more than the truth, about 


the box tliut holds Augus^ and Caroline’s new bonnets them. Eor tlie domestics, as is not unusual, Jiad no 
has not got wet, and she says you had better look .after very clem* seh^e of truth, and chose to increase their 
it, for 3’^ou know where the luggage was pfrit and having ow'ji iinportanee l^vadding to the worldly fortunes of 
already struck up an intimate acquaintance with the the family, and iti p!irti(!uhir giving an original version 
man at the helm, to whom he was extremely anxious to to tlie story of Morris’s legacy, wliich was niultii>licd by 


return, the boy ran oft without waiting for an answ'cr. 
Margaret was accustomed to obedience, and she in- 


fuur at least. 

Artlnu- Williams was not a thorough villain. . Ilis 


stoutly rose to make the required investigation; indeed was a character even more painful to contemphite. Ilis 
her seat had been very near tlie pile of luggage, and she associate, Jackson, could not comprehend that, in seek- 
thought *she could already discover from Jbeneatli the iiig Margaret Shelton, he^iad any thought but that of 
tarpauliug a corner of the important box safe and dry. obtaining her property ; but it was not so ; for bt'forc 
She was mistaken, however, though she knew it must many weeks had elapscnl, he loved lier with the ardour 
be near that? spot, and fancied that if she could push on and sincerity of deep affection. Then indeed was it 
one side, even to the distance of a few inches, a heavy that the agony of remorse for his past misdeeds and 
package wbicH impeded her view', she sliould ascertain blighted character tortured him almost to madness, 
the fact. At the instant of her nttcmi)ting this, a young But I must return for a moment to that eventful day 
man, whom she remembered liad sat near lier for sumk! on the steamboat. The lameness consequent on Mar- 
time, ste])ped forward to assist lier ; but, alas ! though garet’s accident proved a ready excuse for a thousaml 
she quickly discovered her sisters’ boimct-box w'as tafe, attentions during the remainder of the voyag(% while 
a heavy chest, distujl>ed by the movement, fell upon her the accident itself w'as the medium of a self-introduction 
foot, bruising it very severely, and causing her the most on Arthur Williams’s part to Iicr family. As the hours 


exquisite pain. 

A flue and sentimental young lady would certainly 


passed on, luid the voyagt;rs became more anti nioro 
weary, Margaret w'as more completely neglected by Ik r 


have fainted, or slvtiekcd, or in some otlier approved mother and sisters, more entirely throwm on the 
manner have rendered licrself ccnsiiiciious on becoming stranger’s care. And there was something so strange 
the object of such a catastroidio. Margaret , Uowever, in hearing any one sp<*ak kindly to ber, or of being tht; 
w'as too well acx'ustomed to self-reliance ami to eiidiir- objei^t of solicitude, that she perceived not the gulf ovt:r 
aiice — had been so little in the habit of receiving sym- wliich she w'as impending. * 

patby~that though the pain was excessive, she endured 'Plie acquaintance thus commenced, Arthur Witliams 
it with the virtue of a martyr. The young stranger took care to improve; and few circumsttinees oiler mon* 
near her, who soon gave his name as Arthur IVilliams, facilities for this sort of chance intimacy than the ivlli; 
was struck with the remarkable degree of Rclf-coiitrol lounging of a watering-place. Yet the Sheltoiis, who 
which she evinced, and earnestly offering his aid, the had a great deal of purse-pride, and a sort of vanity 
first link of a chain of sympathy w'as established, which ratlier than any higher feelin/;, wdiidi disinclined tlicm 
influenced the future life of both. I from a8.sociating with those of (loubLfnl reputation, 

Arthur Williams was but tliree-and-twenty, yet be j were by no nieans satisfied w'ith all they saw of young 
Ifirtked nearer tliirty ; and no physiognomist w'ould have Williams. 


But it was t(Kf late, Margaret having been 


hesitated to declare that he had thought and suffered left uninstructed in the necessity for exercising caution 
deeply. Ami yet there w as a strange contradiction in the in giving encouragement to a stranger of whom litUe 
expression of his handsome countenance, and a faint shade or nothing was known — ignorant of' the calamities which 
of irresolution about the mouth, wliich was the index to so frequently ensue from misplaced con<idoucc-^per- 
the fauU of his life — a wan' of firmness to withstond haj)8 flattered, and at least pleased, with the attenti.’>ns 
temptation; so that tdo often he had known the right, bestowed upon lier, lisul already yielded up her aifec- 
yet done the wrong. Brought up by a weak andfoobsh tioiis. Not to delay the history of this sad affair— in 
iiiotlier, who had instilled neither religion nor morals two months from lier meeting with Arthur Williams, 
as principles in his mind, Arthur Williams liecame his Margaret Shelton left her lusme for ever, taking with 
own muster at sixteen. A small fortune, to which her her only tlie eJothes she wore, and the ponderous watch, 
death entitled him, was forestJiIJed by his youthful ex- w hich w'as still fondly cherished. 


travagaiices before it ciune legally to hand; and- 


Before the marriage, Arthur Williama was aware of 


reverse the old-fashioned story-tellers’ plan, of shroud- the real amount of the old nurse’s legacy; but as I 
ing every personage ill a robe of mystery until the grand have already said, tliough stained by crime, lie had 
denouement acts as a harlequin’s wand to show each in stUl enough of humanity left to love her truly and de- 


his proper colours — I will frankly own, that w hen he 


Had she been pcmiiless, he would liave been 


eoeoutitercd Margaret bheltou, he was flying to the unselfish enough to refrain from asking her to siuivo ; 
contiuent wdth an equally ^ilty companion, to evade the his w retched fortunes ; but he now' looked forward to 
consequences of embezzling the money of their cm- her few Imudreds releasing liini from the fate wliicli 
pbyers. He had assumed a name, and by that only hung like a drawn sword over liis head ; wliile hejiiope- 
itecd he be known in this narrative. He called his asso- fully and resolutely looked forward to supporting her 
date — w'ho was more hardened in guilt than Williams, humbly, but by honest industry, for the fhture. Akts ! 
coarser minded, and every way his inferior— Jackson. w'hat has pow er to dim the future like the cver^risihg 
* Why,’ exclaimed this companion alwut an hour after mists of past errors ! 

Margaret’s accident, ‘ if it W^ere a time for such fancies, Arthur’s associate had deceived hitn Id tkp amount^ . 
I should really think yoii had taken a downright liking of tlieir uiutud liabilities, and seizing on the first' 
to that girl — what people call falling in love. Now\ it sutns he could touch, the hardened viiiiun made off 
strikes me it might turn out a good sihjc ; they seem with it, and left Williams unabte refund the re- 
dashing folks, though this pretty little youngest is a niainder. Now the truth must haVh been revealed to 
dowdy. I have a great mind to pump the servants, find Margaret, th^gdi of how rfie hdre the shock there is ' 
find out if there is any money. Why, you know, a few no chronicle. It is only known that she clung to her 
hundreds w ould put all to rights ; tlicy woiddU*t prose- husband through all trials, and that she humbled her- 
if we could refund ; they’d know better than tliat.* self to apply to lier ofifended family for assistouce-' an 
I* Ayj^epUed Williams, ‘ and life itt the New- World application which met only a stern and brief refusal. 

“with such a companion.’ What a- year of agony timt must have ^ inch 

it/ returned the other ; ‘ you know X liave followed tlie ill -omened mariiage l-— in WretchiJ voy 
besides,! am bo gentlennim — verty, and hiding from the oflicerS pf justice. 

^ ^ anlid xiU nuscry a diiid wito bdruT-the seje heir of ’ 
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its lifllinppy love; for affection still reigned in 

theW feftrtft ; these young creatures, whatever tlieir 
separate ert’orij had been, were still tnie to each other. 
Tfie Iktter yiart of that year they were hidden in Lon- 
don ; for Williams had been induced to return to Kng- 
I land by the sangtiine representations of tlie grealer 
I villain Jackson. 

' Margaret’s infant was about two months old wtien 
the threatened blow fell ; when her husband’s Miding- 
plaoe was discovered, and he vras dragged from the 
ini in hie home, whicli yet by constant industr}’’ he had, 
under Iiis assumed name, contrived to prbyide, to an- 
swer the cluirges of fraud and onibezzlentbnt which 
were brouglit against him. Proofs were abundant ; 
there was no cliance of esc^ape — no mitigating cir- 
cumstance that might tend to lighten his punislimcnt"- 
and a few weeks saw poor I^IargJiret the wife of a con- 
viiited felon — lier husband under sentence of trans|»orta- 
t ion for life ! Bitterly, bitterly did she pay for tlic one 
a(‘t of disobedience — the wrctcJied marriage — the more 
wretched, because she truly loved and was beloved. 
But oh, liow much more dark the fault of tliose wdioso 
t'old neglect and cruel caprice had turned back on lier 
own lieart the fountains of natural affection, wdiicli, 
w'hen they found a channel, flowed with irresistible 
force ! 

Used as such persons are to Iieart-rcnding scenes, 
the oflleers about tlie prison were touched at the deep 
misery of Arthur Williams and his wife; and it was 
I .after the last permitted interview — the fearful piirting — 

I that l\'largaret Vaicountered an old woman, \vho ad- 
! drespod her witli some words of sympathy, and made 
j h(M-self known as tlyit some time ctoss in g-s weeper to 
I wlioin the uuhaiipy child had given th(.>, sovereign she 
I dared not keep. In rags and poverty she still w^as, and 
' in deeper miserry too ; for though passing honest hcr- 
seir, a wretched ignorant (diild, now gi'own to manhood, 

, liiitl thiled to witliiitand the teinjdations of want, and 
lay in Ji neighbouring cell to that of Arthur Williams, 

; convicted of some petty theft. 

Associatetl as slie had been with guilt, yet Margaret 
I shuddered anew amid tier anguish ; it seemed as if an- 
' otlier nerve v.'ere laid open to torture, to feel a new 
I luimiliation. Yet tlie wamiun meant neither presump- 
i tiou nor rudeness ; she had a grateful recollection of 
; Margaret’s childish gift. Unregarded lierself, she liad 
! watcluid Iier for years. She knew her in a moment, 

I a id had contrived in some tell-hde manner, before 
■ addressing her, ^ to learn tlic cause of her great and ab- 
; sorbing grief. 

j ‘Oh, ma’am,’ wliispercd the woman, ‘if you have 
! money tMiougii to follow the ship a little while, T do 
i liclievc they would take you on board. I did Jicar of 
!v wife that so softened the captain’s heart, that he 
took her on board ; and tliough I’ve heard tell that she 
never saw her husband till they arrived in foreign 
[larts, she had the comfort of knowing she was near 
him. And when they did land, oh, they met then; 
and when by good behaviour he had won some favour, 
tiiey lived comfortably enoiigli, as 1 have heard tell.’ 

it wAs a wild tale, with pi’obably but a slight founda- 
tion of truth. Yet no wonder that the idea came lil:e 
a ray of liope and light to the despairing wife. 

|>ne more application to lier family was made for a 
* trifling sum of money; but the disgrace she had lieaped 
it|>on thetn was the reproach wliicb. alone shf^ received 
for ah$wer. In truth, it did seem that, on the public 
exposure cOnsequont on Arthur Williams’s” trial, two 
•worldly suitprs of her worldly sisters liad each cleverly 
contrived to evade his engagement, or rather tlie ful- 
filment of something that was implied as one, if not 
positively 80, rather than make siich a ‘disgraceful 
connexion’ l)a4?ly and strangely, in blighting the 
prpspects of thbir 'best -loved children, worked the 
ins^Ui^e^t whiiilytheir own faults had prepared where- 
with to shd^r^ th^ 

1 i jj was a duu and 0 ^^ day when a (iertain 

I con viet-ship, freighted whli guilt and miser\’, weighed 
* 


anchp^feThe wind was fair, the sails were spread, and 
raphltyfaid it lessen to a speck on the horizon. Yet 
for many a weary hour a. small boat followed in its 
track. It contained only two rowers, with a young 
wmrnJm and lier.infant. It was Margaret and her child, 
the,sale of the long-preserved watch having afforded Jier 
the means of -casting all her earthly future on the hazard 
of one (diance. 

But tlie day was waning, and the rough-mannered 
yet kind-hearted rowers extdianged significant glances. 
They felt the chase was liox>eles8, but they knew the 
motive of the pnr.snit, and wx^re willing to strain every 
nerve to reach the vessel. Vet the thing was imixissiblc, 
and gradually tlie dreadful truth dawned on the mind of 
the (lesohite being before tliem. Never, have those 
weather-beaten sailors forgotten her countenance. She 
seemed stunned with despair; they say- that twice or 
thrice a single tear rolled down her cheek, falling uiioii 
h^i^oor sickly baby’s face; but there was no violent 
derne nitration of her grief. They rctmenibered, too, 
that for a long time she looked fixc'dly at the infant, 
while ih uncon.s('ioiis creature, faintly smiled, playing 
witli a band ol‘ its young mother’s ®(r7ro7y hair whieli had 
cscai)cd from its confinement. How the occmh had been 
linked with her latter destiny! The meeting with him 
who had ruled it ; the dream of i)a8.sing over its friendly 
bosom to a friendly land w'hich they had both so often 
cherished ; and now\ the horror of reality, the blank of 
despair ! Did she think of all ^K;se things ? None can 
tell. But Margaret’s nature was a fond and afiectionate 
one. By affection in (jhildhood, she might liave been 
governed; byMuisplaeed affection in after-years, her fate 
was s<ialed. Let ebarity believe tliat reason sunk be- 
neath tiie stroke of angnisli ‘ more great than she could 
bear !’ 

Suddenly, too suddenly for prevention on the part of 
her eompaniona, ])(w)r Margaret, clasping still her infant 
firmly in her arms, loajied from the boat, and in life 
was seen no more. A large steamer, freighted with 
many a joyous lieart, at the moment was near; anil 
although this multiplied the attempts at a ^res(‘uc, the 
swell of the water <;auscd by the xxiddlcR rendered it 
more difficult. The bodies were not found for hours. 
Besides the deiiositions of tlie two rowers, many from 
the deck of that stately vessel witnessed the suicide; 
there could be no misinterpretation of the fact. It w^as 
another brief chronicle, a deep tragedy, added to the 
many wliich crowd onr newspapers, and of wJiich the 
hapxiy and prosperous too rarely investigate the causes. 


NOTES ON THINGS IN IRELAND. 

As every circumstance connected wdth Ireland excites 
pccniliar interest at present, and as I have now resided 
ill it for several years, and liavc bad the opportunity of 
mixing freely with all creeds and classes, I have thought 
that I might be able to tlirow together some remarks 
and anecdotes, illustrating the very peculiar state of 
society and feeling*existing in that (ioiintry# I do not 
pretend to be more capable of observing than many 
others, but I have had more op[)ortunities for obser- 
vation. 

The tow n in wliieh I principally resided was a seaport, 
with a very considerable import and export trade. The 
exports Avere almost entirely provisions— grain, bacon, 
live cattle, &c. — the imports, manufactured goods from 
England, timber from Cviinnda, and twp or three vessels 
in the year with sugars from the West Indies *, the teas, 
siigivs, and tobaccos, were got almost entirely firom 
England, In the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
the rent of land varied from L.3 to L. 8 per acre, and 
Ii.10, L.12, and in some instances at the rate of L.i r^ was 
givep for the con acre, as it was called. The meaning 
of the con acre is this : a fartner or a geatlemah manures 
the land (sometimes only partly manures it), ai]4 then 
lets it as potato-ground a From time to 

time dreadful cases of hardship arise 
for the tenant is bound for this enormous rent whether 
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I the crop foil or not, and murder not unfrequent|gg|fues. 

I Some time since a gentleman— a magistrate— W^il con 

I I acre to a poor man for L.IO, who pjiid one fourth of the 
I money, L.2, 10s., before entering on possession. The 
I potato crop foiled, the landlord seized tiie crop, ivhich 
'I brought only L.5, and then proceeded at lavr against the 

tenant for the remaining L.2, 10s. Now, this'miglit be 
all fair enough if the tw'o imrties were on equal terms at 
first ; but they are not ; for the i)easant must frequently 
take the con acre ground on any terms, or starve ; he 
has but a choice of tlie two evils ; and cases of hardsliip 
similar td what I have nnmtioned are very freqTieiit. 
The usual rate of wages is 8d. or lOd. a-d.ay for farm- 
labourers, without food, or fourpence or sixpence a-day 
if fed by the .former ; their food, in this case, is almost 
invariabl}’^ dry potatoes ; at least I liavc been in some 
hundred farm-houses, and have seen the form-servants 
at their meals,' and I cannot remember that I ever .saw 
them haa^e meat, milk, or butter, except on Sunday .s, or 
.at harvest time, when they fare somewhat better ; 
though, I believe, a pig’s bead is tbo only ine.'it they 
ever get even then. The fariner''s famil^Mlve somewhat 
better, have milk and butter, but .searcely ever meat; a 
piece of ba(;aii hanging up in a fanner's kifcclien is 
sciu’cely ever to be seen. Goldsmith tells us of— 

* Soim* Iriiiih hoiiso.s, here tilings ai t-r so so. 

A of bacon baniiis up for a sliow' ; 

liut as to think of mUng thctliint; tlic‘y take jiriiie in, 

Tlury’d as iHiJon think of^eating the pan it is fried in.’ 

Now, even for a show, the gammon of bacon is not to be 
Fkicn. An e::ception to all this, however, occurs on 
graiid oecfisions, such as a station or a wedding. A 
1 station h wiiercthe parish priest appoints some farmer’s 
I Imuse (geueraliy a very * comfortable’ one) for tlu; pur- 
; pose of hearing the confessions of tlie people ; tin? dilfe- 
j rent formers on these occa'ions vie with each other in 
their entertainineuts. This custom is now very gene- 
rally ^given up, but at weddings tliey still yait forth all 
tbfcir strength. Irwas at the wedding of a ‘ (.oinlbrtable ’ 
farmer’s daughter a abort time since. 1 went with :i ! 
party of six* or eight from town. The country gue.sts 
could not have been fewer tli an from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred, and there was *cead milie fcultjia’ 
— AngUce, a hundred tliousaim W'clcomes, and abundjoice 
for all. We did not dhie till six o’cliK-k; but this wh$ 
not from fashion, but the parties vrere within the prohi- 
bited degrees of kindred, and there had been some delay ! 
about getting leave from the bishop to iiave them mar- I 
ried. The dinner was ser«;ed up in the barn ; the head | 
table was tlie breadth of the room, and from it ran two 
long tables. On tlie table at the top we had a large piece 
of roast beef, roast mutton, boiled kg of mutton, boiled 
liain, &c.. and the other tables seemed equally w'cU sup- 
piieil. 'idle parish priest pre.sided at the head, and one of 
his curates, or coadjutors, as they are called in Ireland, at 
I each of the other tables ; and assuredly they had no sine- 
cure posts. Eiincy, my good reader, two hundred of the 
most hungry people you ever sawc J was ashamed of 
myself^ or rather would have been, but that I was kept 
ill such capital countenance by all the people around me. 

I only hope their reverences had dined before tliey came 
there. 1 really forgot to think about them at the time. 
Yet with all there was no confusion, no unseemly haste, 
positively no vulgarity, in the right sense of the word ; 
all were polite and attentive to their neighbours; no 
scrambling for the viands, no eating them up before half 
the guests had arrived, as in certain splendid banquets we 
have licfircl of in otlier places : nor do the priests lose in 
the slightest degree the respect of their flocks from the 
intimacy with which they mix with them on these and 
similar occasions. On the contrary, they appear to gain 
eten in respect ; I need not say how much in love ; while 
the slight degree of restraint which they cause is evi- 
dently useful. There were a great many very pretty 
girls, veiy nicely dressed, and looking and acting like 
ladies, though every one of them was in the habit' 
of constantly worldng in the open air, ay,' and working 
V" hsh'4 too, coarse and unseemly work ; and 1 must con- 



fess, when I saw some of them a few days afterwards, I 
did find it rather hard to recognise my fair friends of 
the former evening. 

Though -wune and spirits were on the tables, the al- 
rnogt universal drink was lemonade. Thanks to Father 
/ 3f/iflievv. This recalls to my mind that, just at the time 
when the temperance movement first began to spread 
ill Ireland, there appeared in the Diiljlin University 
Magazine a very clever pleasant paper ridiculing the idea 
of a temperance song being ever sung and applauded in 
Ireland; and yet, in a month after, nothing was to be 
heard from one end of the (wuntry to the other but songs 
ill praise of Father Mathew and cold water ; liot coffee 
and unbrtiken heads quite superseding the ‘ Oruiskeen 
Lawns’ and * Jugs of Ihineh’ wdiich for so many ages had 
(•-harmed our bibulous and excitable friends across Die 
Channel. Clever men do prove false propliets sometimes. 
Sir II. Ilavy denied that a house could be lit with gas ; 
and, when n house was, that a street ctnild. Now half the 
Avorld or so is lit with it. Dr Lardnev’s paper, to prove 
steaming across the Atlantic hnpossibl(!, ap]icarcd in 
the Ediiibimrh Keview innch about the tinie the Great 
Western apxieared olf NtiW York. And of course many 
similar ca.ses might he cited. | 

An unpleasantnes.s oceniTcd after iliiirier wliicli show'cd 
very strongly the feeling with whieli their jvricsts are 
regarded by the people, and tiie manner in which they 
at all times maintain it. One of our party from lown 
WHS a 3 'oung Oih(?cr, and at dinner lie s^it iie.vt a girl of 
uiK?ommoiily good personal aj^pearanei.'. , Afrev the con- 
clusion of our meal lie attempted to give Iter a fcihitc. 
The lady rose up, and in doing so, stntibled, on wdiieh 
the priest, a fme tali liandsorne mafc, imm(*d lately .‘^tood 
up, and said, M am astonished you allmv any man !o j 
insult one of your .sisters. How dare you, air, forgt t i 
3 'Oiirself?’ The ollieer immediately afiologised ; said he ; 
had not meant any insult ; on 1 ) kdi the priest made soi no j 
remarks to tlie eilbet that no fancied difference of ran!; ; 
should make a man for a moment fancy' tliat he | 

take a liberty ; that the feeling of pnipriety in the x»eopKr I 
he saw around liim was as delicate as it could be in any ; 
rank or circle; tiiat if he chose to ini-X in their society, j 
he '-'lould consider himaelf for the lime, at, least, as their | 
oq'.iul. ‘ And in my prcseiuaj,' lie said, ‘ no man shall j 
presume on Ids position.’ A low nmnimr of apidause 
ran round tlie tables, and the eyes of the party glistened 
as tliey looked up at the priest; but they rernaiued 
perfectly (pdet, and in no way interfered. , i 

Among the w armest admirers of the priest was evi- ; 
dcntly the luidge-selioolmuster. A very euri(m.s clas?t | 
are those hodge-.scl>oolmastcrs, or pliiiornaths, as they 
are pleased to term lliem.sclvcs. Friimds of learning.?; ' 
they certainly may be, Imt if so, friends on ver.v 
slight a(?quaintance indeed; and assuredly leurning is , 
no friend to them, except that she appears to supi>ly i 
them with an unliudted (juaiitity of strong waters, ij 
This race will shorlly be extinci:. National schools, and | 
other valuable institutions, will be yxiread over the land, | 
and philomaths will be ro more. j 

There 'v^’as one thing in Ireland I never could he | 
taught to like. I mean ;m Irish jig. I often tried to i 
introduce {;ountry dances among the country people, ; i 
but in vain; they invariably preferred their native jig, .| 
wliich is daiiceLi in this wise: A gcritlemari goes uj) j: 
to a lady,,, and bobs his head; this is suflicient dial-* i; 
Icnge ; and they stand opposite each other, and com- ■ i 
mence dancing. Aft(?r a time, the gentleman retires, | j 
and the lady curtseys to her favoured swain, but gene- j 
rally finds the use of her tongue too; and thus they ( 
continue to tire each other down. Now, I do cjonteud | 
for it, that whoever introduces the gay bustling Eng- 
lish country dance into Ireland will be a national bene- 
factor. 

Marriages are often made up amotig the couniry 
people after a very curious fashion. The Ber. Mr 
Hickey t)f Boss, a Protestant clergyman, well known 
in Ireland as Martin Boyle, the name under which he 
writes agricultural tracts, which have been of great use, 
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tells in one of them a story of a young Wexford farmer, 
wlio married the ugly girl witli two cows instead of the 
pretty girl with one, wisely hoJdhjg that there w^as not 
a cow diflercnce between any two lasses. Very hard 
bargains are certainly not iiiifrequently made by the 
old people, in whieli the young are allowed very little 
voice. Tli(i landlords, also, in some eases exercise a 
control over such matters. A landlord or agent will 
I likewise oc!casionally lieli) to make up a mateh merely 
as a mutual friend. I knew of (uie of this kind. About 
two years since, a friend of mine, wlio was agent over 
a largo j)roperty, thought Jie sliould do a very good 
deed in getting a husband for one of the pretty daugii- 1 
tors of a reypectiiblc wddow, who w.as a tenant on the 
j)roperty ; and tlie only person lie could think of wdio 
would bo a gt>od matoli was a ricVi old baelielor of some 
fifty, or rather perhaps tlireeBcore, who held a capital 
farm, well stocked. ‘John Power,’ said*niy friend, 
‘you must get married.’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ said John, scratch- 
ing Ilia head, ‘ i eoiildii’t.’ ‘ You must, John ; you must.’ 

‘ t )h, your honour,’ said John, * I never tliought of the 
likes.’ ‘ Ko matter ; you must, mail ; you must.’ ‘ Oh, 
your hfinour, what ’iid the sisters say?’ Now, John 
had two maiden sisters, and the sweetest wine will get 
sour after a certain period. ‘Jolm, you must marry 
Alice Walsh.’ ‘ Ah, your lionour,’ said John, he- 
; ginning to forget, the sisters, ‘ she’s a very purty girl 
i . anyliow.’ And Jolm v;as perfectly right ; she reidly 
I was. John bei^aiue ‘quite convanient.’ Mrs Walsh 
: was delighted vVlitai she iicard of it. The lady thought 
■ the ijitcnded tVidegroom rather old ; but then he was 
: very ru;h. Sin; relented, ant! soon hecaiuc Mrs Pow'er. 
j I liavvi no doubt bijt that all tlrlngs luive gone oii very 
! h.;n>|vily. 

Tlic .'iuestioii is fi'cqnontly aski'd — Will temperanee 
: continue to prevail in Ireland? — and many persons re- 
j mark, lluit already therc^ arc numerous instances of the 
i pk'digt^ being liroken. [t is not to be exjiected that the 
I vemperariee feeling will continue as warm as it uov/ is; 

I and even now it has eooled down considerably from its 
tirst tervour. Yet the good wliicdi has heeu efiectod by 
Father Mathew will probably never be done awniy. The 
great evil in Ireland W'as not so uuieh tliat the x>cople 
drank, as that they gloried in drunkenness. When the 
dev, (jleorgi.' Carr, who e.stabliahed the first temperance 
society iii Ibiroxie at Hobs, in the county of AVexford, 
endeavourc'd to introduce tlieni generally into Ireland, 
Ills temperance converts w'ere almost invariably shamed 
out of the pledge?, laughed at and ridiculed, till they gave 
it u]). 1 liave seen an unfortunate fellow walk down a 

street, and all the pcojile laughing at him, merely be- 
(viuse ho liad joined the temperance society. Now, 
tlianlcs to T'ather IMatiicw, all tliat lias passed away for 
ovor. 

The iwevjilence of drunlcenmiss in Ireland w^as really, 
in tlie good old times, something quite awful; and 
General Mathews’s jiraise of {lotheen, wjiicli hi' delive. ed 
midst universal applause in liis place in the Irish House 
of Commons, 'was probably not at all exaggerated — 

‘ The chancellor on the woolsack drinks it, tlie judge on 
the bench drinks it, the [leer in his robes drinks it, the 
beggar with his wallet drinks it, T drink it, every nan 
drinks it’ More odd and witty things have probably 
been said by Irishmen in favour of drinking, than by any 
‘ people ill the w orld. Who does not know Sheridan’s 
remark — ‘ When a good thought is slow dl' coming, a 
glass of wine encourages it ; and when it does come, a 
glass of wine rewards it’ And 'fthen his son, Tom 
Sheridan, was told that brandy would destroy the cords 
of his stomach, ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ it must attack the 
waistcoats.’ ‘ Is it libssiblc,’ said a friend, who came in 
and found Sir Hercules liangrishe alone, and tliree 
empty claret bottles beside him — ‘ is it possible, Lang- 
rlshe, you have finished all that darct unassisted?’ * Oh 
no,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ I had the assistance of a bottle 
of Madeira.’ It is of this witty baronet the anecdote is 
told— “Hiding in the PhoBUix Park with some lord-lieute- 
uant who had just como over, I now jbrget which, his 


lordship exjiressed surprise that some land which they 
I were passing had not been drained by any former govern- 
ment. ‘ Oh, my lord,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ government 
w'as ahvays too busy draining the rest of the country.’ 
Lord doncurry lately declared at a temperance meeting 
in Dublin, thayiri his younger days a gentleman scarcely 
ev(;r went to, the drawing-room after dinner sober. Now, 
of course, it wouhl be almost impossible that one should 
enter it intoxicated ; and among merchants mid profes- 
sional men in Ireland, 1 am saiisfled there is much less 
wine now drunk, than in Enghmd, and spirits are very 
seldom introduced. 


T’HE HEALTH OF TOWNS (X)MAHSSION. 

For some time a commission, composed* of noblemen 
and gentlemen appointed by the erowq, bas been en- 
gaged in a most extensive series of investigations aflect- 
sanitary coiulilion of large towns, and its first 
refion^haa uoav been laid before tlie public. Consisting of 
two wcU-lillcd octavo volumes, nmeli of tlie matter may 
be said to be deprived of novelty from the publication of 
certain sanitary reports a year ckt two ago; with the 
drawbaek of a little repetition, iiowever, the present 
volumes embrace statements of incalculable value, and 
wc* should hope will speedily lead to wdiat tlie public are 
now' prepared to expect — a comprehensive* legislative 
measure enforcing llic proper ventilation, sewerage, and 
drainage of largii towns — thij^ opening up of coniined 
alleys — the supplying of w'ater to the poor — and all other 
arrangements wliich medic.a] officers may sugge, st. , 

Tlie mass of evidence on the.so various topics in the 
report of the lu‘altli of towns commission before vis, 
renders it impossible to i)rc.sent anything like an .analysis ■* 
of its (K'iitents, and all we can do is to glea.'i from its 
pages a lew striking ])assages likely to be iierused with 
interest by our readers. The first party examined was 
Dr Bout b wood Smith, jdiyBiciar. to the London Fever 
llospiial, whose statement is so complete in itself as 
regards tin* mortidity-— the xvrivate misery, and public 
loss — caustid by wauit of ventilation and cleanliness, that 
we gladly’^ leave it for ]»ublicatiori in its bntire form.* 
We pass on, therefore, to the second person under exa- 
mination, Mr N. H. Ward, surgeon, a gontlemaii favour- 
ably know’ll as the originator of a plan for growing plants 
in glsi«s-cascs. In the pursuit of this object, Mr Ward 
had occasion to direct liis attention to the influence of 
light and air, freed from deleterious particles. His 
answer on these points is interesting and instructive : — 

‘ During a practice of tliirty years in a densely -popu- 
lated neighbourhood, my attention has been repeatedly 
drawn to the inllueiico of liglit, not only as a n»<).sfc e.ffi- 
cieiit means of preventing disease, but likewise as tend- 
ing materially to remler disease milder whoa it occurs, 
and more ainenable to niedii^al and other treatment. 
Dupuytren (I tliiiik) relates the ease of a lady whose 
maladies had baffled the skill of several eminent practi- 
tioners. This lady resided in a dark room (into which 
the sun never sfione) in one of the narrow streets of 
Paris. After a careful examination, Dupuytren was 
led to refer her complaints to the absence of light, and 
recommended her removal to a more cheerful situation. 
This change was follovved by the most beneficial results ; 
all her complaints vanished. Sir James Wylie has given 
a remarkable instance of the influence of light. He 
states that the cases of disease on the dork side of an 
extensive barrack at St Petersburg have been uniformly, 
for many years, in the proportion of . three to one to 
tiiose on the side exposed to strong light. The experi- 
ments of Dr Edwards are conclusive. He has shown 
that if tadpoles are nourished with pro^r food, and 
exposed to the constantly-renewed contact of water (so 
that their beneficial respiration may he maintained), but 1 
are entirely deprived of light, their gtowth continues, 


* Wo propose issuing the evidence of I>r Soutbwood Smith as a 
distinct puhlicatiou in the work ontiUed ‘ Chambers’s 
of Fseful afid Entertaining Tracts.* 
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but their metamorphosis into the condition of air- 
breathing animals is arrested, and they remain in the 
form of large tadpoles. Dr Kdwards also observes, that 
persons who live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and 
narrow streets, are apt to produce deformed childnen; 
and that men who work in mines are liable to disease 
and detbrniity beyond what the simple closeness of the 
air would be likely to produce.* He adds,* in reply to 
other questions, that he would reconimeud the opening 
up of alleys and courts, so as to admit an abundance of 
Hglit as mtU as air into the dwellings of the poor, and 
that the ajlvantages to the general licalth would be re- 
inarkable. He likewise suggests that the salubrity 
would bo improved by the introduction of plants in cases 
into dwellings. The plants, lie says, would absorb to a 
certain extenf tlio breathed carbon ; but their cultiva- 
tion would be not less useful in promoting a love of 
nature. ‘ And .what would be the expense of one of tlic 
cases?’ is asked. ‘The expense would be trifling; 
glazed and puttied frames can be obtained at a shilling 
the square foot, which might be put in their windows 
and little yards, and they would repay the expense of 
the case within a twtjvemonth by the growth of salad 
or flowers.* 

The next individual under examination was Dr Neil 
Arnott, distinguished alike for his philanthropy and 
scientific acquirements. The want of a knowledge that 
pure air is essential for the support of life, was perhaps 
never more strikingly unmifested than in what the 
doctor descuibes as havin|^ happened not long since in 
London. ‘A year or two ago, a new house w'tis built to 
receive the monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, and no expense was spared which, in the opinion 
«v5f those intrusie<l with tlie management, could insure to 
these natives of a warmer climate all attainable comfort 
and safety. Unhappily, however, it was believed that 
the objects w'ould be best secured by making the pew 
room nearly what uu English gentleman’s drawing-rdibm 
is. Far warming it, two oniinary drawing-room grates 
< were put in, as close to the floor as possible, and with 
low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
sliould not eseape by the chimneys; while the windows 
juid otiier openings in the walls above were made u.5 close 
as p(}ssible. Some additional w^arm air wnis aiiinitted 
through openings in the flooi, from around liot- water 
pipes placed lieneath it. *For ventilation in cold w’eqther, 
openings were made in the skirting of the room, close to 
the floor, with the erroneous idea that the carbonic acid 
[foul air], produced in the rcsinration of the animals, 
because heavier than the other air in the room, would 
separate from this, and escape below. When all this 
was done, about sixty healthy monkeys, many of which 
had already borne several winters in England, were put 
into this room. A month aftorw-ards, more than fifty 
of these w'ere dead, and the few remaining ones dying. 
This room, open only Mow, was as truly an cxtinguislicr 
to the living monkeys as an inverted coflce-cup, held 
over and around the flame of a candle, is an extinguisher 
to the candle. Not only the warmth ft»m the fires, and 
the warm air that was allowed to enter by tlie openings 
in the floor, but the hot breath, and all the impure ex- 
halations from the bodies of the monkeys, ascended, first 
to the up|K!r part of the room, to be completely incor- 
porated with the atmosphere there, and by no possibility 
could escape, except as a part of that impure atmosphere 
gradually passing away by the chimneys and the open- 
ings in the skirting. Therefore, from the time the 
monkeys went into Qie room until they died, they could 
not have had a single breath of fresh air- It was neces- 
sary only to optm, in the winter, part of the ventilating 
apertures ne^r tlie ceiling, which had been prepared for 
the summer, , and Hie room became at once salubrious.’ 
In a sul^quent part of his evidence, Dr Arnott alludes 
to on© of his latest inventions in the cause of humanity 
— a bellows for propelling fresh air into houses or ships, 
and which, from having seen in London, we can recom- 
mend as one of the most simple and chcaply-wrjouftht 
; plans ventUation which has fallen under nun notice. 

^ - 

The science of statistics was perhaps never brought 
to bear on a more curious subject than that of disease 
arising from the number of persons who sleep in one 
apartment or in one bed. In this department of in- 
quiry we have first the evidence of Mr Toynbee, one 
of the surgeons of the St George’s and the St James’s 
Dispensary. Referring to a house-to-house visitation 
of Mr Weld in the parish of St George’s, Hanover 
Square, he mentions that there were in the parish 146r> 
families of the labouring classes, who liad for tlieir 
residence only 2175 rooms and 2510 beds. It appeared 
that 929 families had only a single room, and 408 two 
rooms. With respect to be&s, C23 families had only 1 
bed per family, 1>38 had 2 beds, 154 had 3 beds, 21 had 

4 beds, 5 had 6 bed% 6 had 3 beds, 7 had 1 bed, 7 dwell- 
ings had no bed, and 10 were not ascertained. Where 
this state of things exists, it is customary to let half, or 
a quarter of' a room to a family ; each lias its <;oriUT. 

‘ In the (lourse of the first months that 1 was attatdied 
to the dispensary,* says Mr Toynbee, ‘an aged Irish | 

woman applied to me with a broken rib ; she declined i 

going into an hospital ; the dispensary therefore sup- j 

plied lier with a flannel roller, and I promised to visit j 

her and apply it. On reaching her horiH\ I found that 
it consisted of one corner of a room on the first floor of i 

a house in Fetcr Street. The landlady of this room, ■ 

who lierself occupied the central part, near the fircplucc, | 

had tenants in the other three corners, in one of wlii( h 
was a widow with tliree or four children. I applied the ‘ 
bandage to my patient, who went on, t» use her own 
words, rm/ convfortahly for four or five days, at tlie cmuI 
of which time 1 found her in considerable pain from tlie 
following cause- Not being able to gd out as usual 
wdtli her baslcet to sell fruit and vegetables, she could 
not pay her daily rent, and tlierefore, 6n the suggestion 
of the landlady, consented to underlet half of lun* hod ; 
but it happened, unfortumitely, that tlie new tenant, 
being bulky in i>erson, occupied more than her fair pro- 
portion of the joint tenancy, so ns to press against tin* 
broken rib of my iioor invalid, and displace it, thus | 
producing a recurrence of the pain and suffering from 
wliich she had but just been freed.’ He adds, tliat the ; 
noxious air breathed in these overcrowded rooms is f 
a ‘y^rincipal cause of the scrofulous affections which | 
alx>und to an enormous extent among the patients 
scrofuhi, from a similar wtuit of ventilation, i.s also, he 
says, a prevailing cause of mortality among the animals 
in the Zoological Gardens. How strange docs it seem, 
that the directors of these interesting repositories should : 
be equally ignorant of the principles of ventilation witli ! ; 
the mt*iinest denizen of St Giles or Whitechapel. 

The Kev. J. (Jlay of Preston, in Lancashire, jiresents j i 
some statistics respecting house and bed accomiiioda- i ; 
tion fully more distressing than those of Mr Toynbee. ; 
He syicaks of a section of streets, courts, and yards in ,| 
IVcstoii, which contains 422 dwellings, inhabited by | 
2400 persons, sleeping in 852 beds— that is, an average | 
of 5 and a fractional part for each bed. The specifica- ; j 
tion is as follows : — in 84 cases 4 x>(ii^sons slept in tlie | ! 
same bed, in 28 cases 5 in a bed, in 13 cases 6 in a bed, 
in 3 cases 7 in a bed, in 1 case 8 in a IxhI ; and, in addi- 
tion, a family of 8 on bed frames covered with a little 
straw. The deterioration, or, more correctly speaking, 
ruin of morals, arising from this overcrowding, does not 
require to be insisted on. 

It would naturally be supposed tliat the horrors wc 
speak of, arise, as a matter of course, from poverty — 
that no one would voluntarily live in a manner so little 
removed above that of the lower animals. It appears, 
however, that, irrespective of nieans, choice governs this 
mode of existence. A mlll-wetchraan having met with 
a serious accident, was visited by the surgeon at his 
dwelling, when it appeared that he liad only a very 
small room with one bed, in whhfii he lay by turns with 
a paridytic ^ watdnnan all day, and the 

old man night; yet ‘the watchman was a single 

man, sober, and orderly in his conduct, and recefrinK 
regular wages of IBs. per week— a sum w’hich would 

A ^ 
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have enabled him to procure good lodgings and every 
attendant comfort.’ Take another case : ‘ A shoemaker 
who, with his wife, could earn 25s. weekly, keeps a pig 
under the room in which he, his wife, nnd three chil- 
dren live. A sow belonging to a friend, having brought 
forth a more numerous litter than slie could support, 
the shoemaker fitted up, for the reception of the two 
supernumerary pigs, a corner of his living room, in 
which they were found by the agent of the Charitable 
Stxjiety.’ 

Of the manner in wliitdi wages are spent by certain 
classes of operatives in niaiyifacturing towns, we obtain 
the following information from the evidence of Mr Coul- 
thartof Ashtoii-under-Lyne. In that busy and populous 
town, wliere the factories are fully employ e<l, the cotton 
operatives receive a weekly sum of L.5775, or, reckoning 
fifty weeks to the year, they receive the annual amount 
of L.288,750, which is irrespective of wages paid to 
tailors, shoemakers, bricklayers, masons, joiners, and all 
other handicraftsmen and day-labourers. With the 
assistance of a committee of intelligent cotton opera- 
tives, Mr Coulthart drew up a table showing the manner 
in which the L.‘288,750 were disjwsed of. There were 
spent, as we sec from this table, on food, L.1 85,720; 
I clothing, L.26, 4 U) ; fuel, J.i.0;^50 ; house-rent, L.ftg,8 70 ; 
I sundries, L.8130; education, L.2220; ale and spirits, 

■ L.14,430; niedieine and medical advice, L.61G0; and 
! deposited in savings'-btink, L.2410. Out of the enor- 
! inous sum of L,288,750, only L.24 1 0 saved, and L. 1 4,430 
! spent on intoxicating liquor! We give much credit to 
tlio Ashton ojlltratives for the lioncsty of the confession ; 
and believe it diliers little in character from what could 
be made by every j'rcat body of factory operatives in 
the United Kingdom. 


THE S U B IJ li B S- 0 F L ( ) N D O N. 

TnKRK is sometliing peculiarly cheerful and pleasing in 
t’uc as[>ect of the suburbs of a great city. Here niono- 
: tonous strcKJts of houses have not utterly annihilated 
the ever-refreshing grass and shadowy trees, nor do soli- 
tary fields and woods seem to mourn the absence of man 
I and his dwellings. The quietness of the country is 
animated by some of the more agreeable and exciting 
features of city life, and the distracting ntnse of the 
mighty Babylon is moderated by a due admixture of 
rural serenity. Equally removed from noise and loncli- 
, ness, the man-made city and the God-made country are 
liere united, and nature and art blend pleasingly toge- 
tlier. Here we arc neither jostled by the crowd, nor 
in danger of losing our way for want of a guide. Here 
: there are no attenuated monstrosities half-a-dozen storeys 
: high, looking as lljough tliey were panting and pining 
i for more space, nor any lonely dwellings vainly staring 
! out upon the solitude around for a neighbour. Here are 
no pestilent gasometers, nor belching tall chimneys, 
injuring forth their abominations night and day — nor, 
on the other hand, any reeking dunghills and stagnant 
pmda to taint the breeze and offend the olfactories of 
the passer-by. Such are some of the advantage.s of the 
suburbs of great cities generally ; advantages, indeed, 
which combine those of botli city and country, without 
the p^uliar inconveniences of either. 

If such remarks are in anyway appropriate to the 
■ . suburbs of great cities generally, much more are they to , 
those of London. There is an appearance of plenty and ] 
comfort about tlie suburbs of * the great metropolis’ j 
which is quite cheering to contemplate. It is true there 
. is somewhat of pride and pretension in the appearam «i 
of not a few of the * cottages’ and * viDas,’ which may 
''^^ell provoke ft smile. The * prospect houses,' hemmed 
in on all sides by taller neighbours — the * woodbine cot- 
tages,* with their bare wmls, savour of the ludicrous; 

ftnd Eliftabetbtmised snuggeries, with their 
ambitious portiebs and minikin stables, are amusing 
specimens Ctf of even bricks and stones to 

ape the tpahners their superiors. Tet, cynical and 
sotir-heatted must he be who should condemn too se- 
• 


verely their harmless pomposity, and refuse to rejoice 
at the comfort and abundance everywhere so appa- 
rent. 

Unlike their crow’ded brethren of the city, tlie houses 
in the suburbs are for the most p.art isolatc(S, or at least 
possess each small garden. Tlieir oc(.‘upant8 are prin- 
cipally superior clerks, heads of firms, or gentlemen w’ho 
are compelltjd to visit the city daily, and w'ho reside in 
the suburbs both on accxjuiit of its cheapness to thehH 
solves, and its pleasantness and healthfulnoss for their 
families. Here is the ‘ habitat’ of the professional man, 
i and here also that of the snug annuitant, tl^e expccta- 
; tion of his poor relations, whose chief occupation con- 
sists ill making his biennial pilgriinrige to tlio city to 
rec.eiv(i his dividend at tlie bank. The houses have a 
remarkably clean and neat appearance ; the blinds are 
of unsullied whiteness ; and tlie stones and steps leading 
up to the docirs so perfectly unsoiled., tliat one could 
gafercely imagine a dirty foot having ever trodden tliere. 

It liowever, rarely dirty in tlie suburbs, at least 
ivhere the streets are completed, as the roads are gene- 
rally kept ill excellent (!ondition, and the traffic is so 
1 small, that the rain speedily soak*s into the ground, or 
; runs off the stones before) it has time to form that 
nuisance of the city — mud. l^lowcrs aViound, not only 
in the trim flower-beds, but filso in reddened flower-pots 
at the windows, though some, as more genteel, prefer to 
place them oii a stand inside the window. 

Scarcely is breakfast concl^uded, when the punctual 
city omnibus, grinding along *the liewly-graveled road, 
draws up to the well-known house. The servant-maid 
aiipears at tlie door in a twinkling, and unlocking the 
gate (vigilantly fastened to keep out beggars and no- 
madic venders of small w^ares), is (piickly followed by* 
her master, witli brushed hat and brilliant boots, his' I 
Mackintosli or greatcoat prudently throwm over his 
arm, and a little flower tastefully adjusted in the button- 
liole of his coat. The conductor, touching his hat; assists 
his accustomed fare, wlio smilingly exchanges a good 
morning’ with his w'ell-known fellow-passengers, and 
waves his hand to his youngest child, held up at the 
window to see papa depart. • 

The various erics soon begin to echo through the 
quiet road. The mop-seller, the knife-grinder, the 
dogs’-meat vender, and their brother tradesmen, busily 
commence their avocations, and ‘ hearthstone,’ ‘ old 
do,’ * mops,’ ‘ brooms,’ and numberless other cries, ra- 
pidly succeed each other, in every imaginable pitch of 
voice from alto to bass. The stalwart Bavarian girl, in 
the garden before some pnimising window, sings her 
wdl- known air, beseeching the inmates to ‘ puy a 
broom.’ The Italian boy perseveringly grinds his lively 1 
melodics, to the delight of the dancing young ones at | 
the window; and his light-hearted brother, with his ] 
tniy of images on his head, offers them for side wdth art 
air of honesty and good temper that deserves a cus- 
tomer. Prosperity to his humble trade ! There are 
the embodiments of innocence, wisdom, beauty, and 
chivalry in his little collection ; and he must be a misan- 
thrope indeed who can look with indifference either 
upon him or liis snowj^ wares. The flower-seller, too, 
with his fragrant and blushing specimens, is on the alert 
to find customers, in which he fortunately experiences 
little difficulty, as our suburban friends are wisely fond 
of these fairy children of the earth, and grudge not a 
trifle to secure a favourite flower or a fine-grown plant. 
The ruddy butcher boy, with his clean blue sleeves, and 
his tray on his shoulder, wends his way to the accustomed 
house with the bespoke joint. The pale befloured baker 
trundles his barrow of bread before him, lingering to ex- 
change jokes with the not-unwilUng servant-girls ; and 
the cheesemonger’s lad, with fringed apron, and his basket 
on his arm, goes his uspal round for orders. The old 
jobbing gardener is intentupon trimming the shrubs and 
mowing the tiny grass-plot into the desired primness ; 
but exercises a prudent tardiness, lest he should hare 
finished his task oefbre another job presents itself. The 
ill-paid teacher, with her porifblio of music under her 
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arm, if; hurrying- nlong to give her morning l6i9son ; and 
the drawing-master, wntli brushed and well-worn suit 
of black, is on his road to his pupils. The lumbering 
water-cart jolts along the dusty road, hut invidiously 
marking the uon-payers, hy leaving them to the plea- 
sures of unmitigated dust, and thus -writiilg, as it were, 
on the very road before their doors their pursimony or 
their obstinacy. Tlie servant-maid takes the children 
an airing, but lier attention is not, however, so entirely 
absorbed by them as to render her unobservant of the 
smiling shopmen wdth whom she is in the habit of gos- 
siping ; while her fellow-servant is despatched to the 

1 circulating library to exchange the well-thumbed three- 
, volume novel, Avitli tlie special injunction from her ro- 
' mantle young, mistress to inquire whether they have 
‘ anything new.’ Thus passes the morning. 

Tlie sun is declining westward, and the appearance of 
the baker with 'Ihs tray of savoury pies intimates that 
the important hour of dinner is at liand. Tlie omnibus 
returns from the city, and, punctual to liis accustomed 
time, papa steps out of the vehicle, big w ith city new^s, 
and the all-irnportant to])ics of the (lazette and the Ex- 
, change, wdiile liisrosy^(!iiildren and his lady -like spouse, 
happily ignorant on such matters, greet ids arrival at 
the tlireshold. Papa, dechiring he is very fatigued, (vx- 
, changes his tight boots for a pair of slippers, and sub- 
stitutes a comfortable wT.apper for bis dress-coat. Tlie 
; grave ceremonies of the table shortly coinmeucc, relieved 
by the narration — on one ^sitlc, of meeting accidentally 
some old acquaintance in city, or the arrangments 

I for the forthcoming dinner ‘of the company’ at •’th(‘ 
j hall and, on the other side, w ith an account of the bo- 
i •haviour of the little ones, their quaint q-aestions, so in- 
; dicative of their precocity ; or some harmless bit of scan- 

■ dal circulating among the neighbours. 

Tlie sun has set, the misty shadov/s of evening gather 
i fast, and the nimble lainpliglitor, with his ladder on his 

1 Bhoubler, posts along to light the widely-dispersed lamps. 

4 The iirimsoii curtains are drawm, and tiic diecrful glare 

1 of the eoinfortaVde fire-light hasTies against the -walls of 
! tlie vrell-furiushed room. Anon the tea-urn and the 
; candies are introduced, and the refreshing steamy beve- 
: rage hisses in the cup.s ; while papa, who has previously 
; made the daily tour of his li de garden, and examined 

■ into the wellbeing of hi5 floral favourites with x>arer<al 

1 care, jiroolaims the jileaaing tidings that there is ac- 
i other bud appearing on /Me rose-biisb, and that he has 

1 actually counted eleven jicars on the pear-tree. Wo to 

the profane hand wdiich shouhi dare to molest them ; 
ill speed the wind which should rudely scatter their 
iiirripened glories on the grouud. Xo, those jiears are 
j no cominoM sort, and papa would nearly as soon that one 
! of his children should be snatched from the door, as one 
j of those eleven pears jiilfered from tlie tree. At the 

1 1 same time a packet of seeds is produced from the favou- 
j rite shop in the city ; and their merits having bt-en 
; dilated on, and mamma qnd the young ones puzzled at 
; the pronunciation of the liard name writtiiii on tlie laliel, 

; are safely deposited among iiapa’.s horticultural stores 
i for use at a fitting opportunity. 

1 7\ia ended, iiapa amuses liimself wdth a volume, or 

1 the last numlier of his favourite periodical, or listens to 
j the iirattle of his (ihubby little boy, as, seated on his 
knee, lie stammeringly tells him, with sparkling eye 
and ciiild-lilce enthuaiasm, what he saw in his morning 
walk w ith Mary, or how terrible an accident happened 
to his little cart. Mamma takes her seat at papa’s side, 
with her work-box before her, busily occupied with her 
* wool-work,’ or sometimes sits down to the pianofofte 
and thunders away at some well-known overture, or 
warbles a^^i|iisntimental melcxly from ‘ that dear Moofe.’ 
She doe| a# fail to remark, however, if any stranger be 
present^ she has quite forgottcii her music since 
® married, and that her many stern house- 

bold leave her no time to practise. The eldest 

HtQ0 jjrl, too, must play over her lesson, to sViow papa 
.*** improving, during which mamma 
^ pppllp sit him signiflcautly, as though to assure him she 

1 — f-T ^ — — ■ ... ■ 

wdll yet be a player. The little favourite is applauded 
for her industry, and liberal promises are made of treats 
and presents if she will attend to her studies. 

It is nine o’clock. The younger members of the 
family are gone to bed ; the road is quiet ; scar(*ely a 
human being is to be seen abroad, except a solitary 
maid- servant, with the key in her hand, just popped 
out to procure some little forgotten necessary. The 
pot-hoy takes round tlie supper-beer to liis custonK?rs, 
giving notice of Ins approach hy his well-known cry of 
‘ beer,’ -with his lantern fixed at the end of his tray, 
throwing its strong light acioss the dark road. Supper 

U soon concluded ; papa with a yawoi throws down liis 
hook and looks at his watc-li ; and after ohsi*rving upon 
the lateness of the hour, and giving some liorticultural 
directions as to the morrow^ the whole houseliold are* 
quickly asleep, and not an (‘cho awakens the silence of 
the roiid except that of the safety-assuring tread of tlie 
heavy -hooted policeman. 

THE BRITISH ARCHiEOLOOlCAL ASSOCIATKhV. 

Antiquarian societies have long existed in every 
country iiretendiiig to any advancement in taste, (uie 
of thlfir objects being to eolleet and preserve ancient 
historical or (‘urious relies in museums. Sucli a mode 
of assembling coins, ancient armour, inamiscaapts, and 
other small objects, answa:rs every desired end; but 
there are others wliich, from their size, jjt would be im - 
possible, even if it were desirable, todejio^pt; m siieh eol- 
lectioiis : vve allude to sepulcliral monuments, old castles, 
abbeys, ehiirehe,s, enoamimieiits, and other (jqually in- 
teresting relii:s of past times, wliick are likely to lapse 
into a state of utter decay and neglect. The jireservation 
of such objects is worthy of a nation’s care, for thc'y are 
among the most valuable n eords of our social and poli- 
tical liistory. ''Till the present time, liowever, all sued 
niommients of antiquity have boon le ft to the eliarge 
of their iiroprietors, and been neglected or jirc.stTvi d 
according as private, and often iminstrueted, feeling 
dictated. We are ghnl to know that tiiis evil is likely 
to be remedied- Among the various movements now 
a 'd rating society, there is one for preserving and exa- 
mining the class of antiquities to which we :re!er. An 
arch audogi cal asswuation lias lately been formefl in 
London, with a view to promoting intercourses among the ! 
antiquaries and artists of Great Britain, and to invos- ^ 
tigate, preserve, and illustrate national munurnents of 
every character — architectural, ruimisnmtic, or docni- 
rnentary. Hitherto, the society has flourished with 
hopeful success. A moritlily journal, pnblislied under 
its sujiermtendcnce, and filled w’ith matter deeply intt;- 
rosting to the anti(|uary, has already attained a very 
respectable circulation. A part of the plan of the |i 
as.sociatioii consists in forming meetings on the most ; 
interesting scenes of British history, and investigating 
on the spot such remains as may exist in them. The i 
■first of these excursions took place at Canterbury be- i 
tween the 9 th and 14th of last September, when a 
large party of gentleinen were in atteridanee, some of i 
them accompanied hy the ladies of their families. 1 

At an early stage of proceedings, there was a discussion j 
respecting certain Koman antiquities oft the south coast j 
of Britain, in which the dean of Hereford took a part, .j 
Hubsequentjy, an esiiecial excursion w’as made to Ri(;h- ‘ ; 
Ixirough, or, as it was called by the Kornans, Khutupia. j 
This old Homan port was situated at the bottom of the j 
bay, which extends on the one 8j<2e by Sandwich to Deal, 
on the other by the Ileculvers and Ramsgate to the Nort h 
Foreland. Nothing but the walls remain at present ; 
but they are remarkable for their strength and thicknevss, j 
and enclose a raised platform, which extends 150 yards 
in one direction, and 158 in the other, with the excep- t 
tion of the- side wliich fronts tbe sea (and from which the 
ruins are now separated by a large extent of alluvial 
deposit), where the terrace has given way, leaving no 
trace ot the wsdl, and exposing the soil, which contains 
quantities of human boiies, andjahcUs of oysters, which 
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were apparently a favourite food of the Romans. Rhu- 
tupia was not only a favourite residence of the Romans, 
and the dwelling-houses appear to have extended far 
and wide around the castle, but was also much frequented 
by Rritons, and subsequently by Saxons. It was there 
til at the Prefect Clemens Maximus was slain by the 
Briton, Theodosius, whom Ausonius calls thcHhutupiaii 
rol)bcr. H ither V ortigern awaited the arrival of his allies, 
the Saxons, Hengist and TIorsa ; and EtheU>ert made it 
also the cliief seat of his government : hence the country 
around is often called Rhutupia’s land. On this sub- 
ject a paper was communifaited by Miss ITalstcd, who 
considered the harbour of tlie Romans to l>e generally 
tiiat sheltered estuary wliich still (ixtemls between the 
county of Kent and the Isle of Thanet ; and that it was 
protected at one entranee by Hie castle of Ricliborough, 
and at the other by that of Regulbium (Reculver), to- 
gether styled Rhntupire.' This autlior also called atten- 
tion to tlic interesting fact of the anti(|Uity of the chapel 
of our Lady of Reculver, ordained for the sepulture of 
such persons as iicrished by storm or othc^r casualties, 
as testified by commission preserved in the Harieian 
jnaTuiseripts, and bearing date Stli May 1485, the time 
! of Richard 111. 

; Close by ('^interbury, the assoifuitioii also visited the 
j little churcii of St Martins, now in i)rogress of rcstora- 
1 t ion, and snp])ose.d bylledf* to he an ecclesiastical edifice 
■ of the time of the Roman Christians; a deduction which 
i met with (.'orraboration irorn a number of unique coins, 
j i wliicb were e:>inibited to the association an coming from 
i : tlic I’amo locality, and wliich, Mr R. Smitli remarked, 

! attested that there innst have been a eliureii ^here as 
early as the p(iri()i when Christianity w'as first intro- 
j (hu^ed into tliis country. In this (^llu^cil is also preserved 
; an ancient baptismal font, with a sort of ornamontal 
I interlacings in low relief, in >vjiich tradition says King 
I Etheib(jrt was baptised. In addition to llicse papers an.i 
(/i' great local interest, ttiero wore also read 
oliicr cornmunieations relating to the Romans, among 
i wliich was one by J’rofessor Buckland on a Roman 
i town, fortifications, temple, and (•enietery, dLscovered by 
I Mr 'Medburst at Jordan bill, in the parish of Preston, 

I )orsetsh.ir(.‘ : another by Mr Pnttoclc on the Roman roads 
in Kent, inoix^ especially in reference; to the indications 
: (>f tliat valuable Roman Itinerary called that of Anto- 
i ninns, ascribtid in the manuscripts to four diflcrcnt 
j Ca'sars ; a tiiird was by Mr Saull, on the Roriian en- 
i campments near Dunstable, the J^urotriva; of the above- 
’ mentioned Itinerary: and a fourth, by INlr Artis, was on 
1 certain Roman remains from Wansford In Nortiiampton- 
shirc;. Mr Repton also communicated a mixed paper 
^ on Roman and .Saxon (columns ; and a variety and numlicr 
: of relics of Roman art were laid before the association 
; at its difierent sittings. 

i 'fbe chief tiling accomplished by tlie association in 
: Sa.voii antiquitksy was the ojieiiing of so-called harr^irs, 

I ov graves with mounds above tliom, on the Barham rnd 
I Preach Downs,, which constitute ptirtions of the great 
I north downs of Kent. These operations were, how- 
i ever, i>roceded by tlie di.strihution of a printed account, 

I by ]\Ir Wright — one of the most active members of the 
j association — of barrows which had been previously 
1 0|)ened iii the same locality ; and also by a paper on 
. I harrows generally, communicated by the liev. B. J>eane. 
j* In this communication the author distiiyuished the 
I cromlech from tiie barrow, as being the tomb of the 
i rich man, the otiier that of the poor. It would, how- 
j ever, have perhaps been more accurate to have said, of 
* the great or distinguished man, the king, the patriarch, 
or the hero ; for there ajipears to be no doubt that many 
of the affluent among the Saxons wx;re buried under 
mounds, us it is well known many of the greatest men 
among the ancients were under tumuli of earth and 
stones. ‘Kit’s cotty house,’ a remarkable cromlech 
near Maidstone, and where Mr Wright has been lately 
carrying on curious excavations, was also distinguished 
as a sepulchral monument; and Bir William Bethaui 
took the opj^rtunity of asserting the sepulchral cha- 
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r,icter of the round towers of Ireland, as attested by the 
discovery of a skeleton in that of Ardmore, and in which 
conclusion he was Supjjorted by JMr Crofton Croker, 
the learned Irish antiquary. The Saxoti barrows were 
opened at the suggestion of Lord Albert Cohynghain, 
who presided Wer the association at this its first meet- 
ing. The •situation on which the first hatch were 
jdaced was pietures(iue ; between two or three cot- 
tages on the one side, and a windmill ou the other, 
and overlooking the wooded and fertile Vide of the 
Bourne — the old Ihiglish name for a rivulet — the burn 
of the S(;ots. In the first grave opened, remains 
(very fragmentary) wei*c found of a woman and her 
child; they bad not been parted in death; and with 
them were fimiid the relics of necklace;^, of variously 
coloured beads, wliitl! the Saxons wore apparently in a 
similar manner as is done in tin; presGJit day by many 
‘Civilised nations, as va il as, when fashion dictates, 
the most refined civilisation. A ring and several 
otiiv V Saxon ornaments of no great value were also 
found in the same grave. Tlu; third harrow opened 
was distinguished from tlie others by the lower portion 
of the skeleton being displa 3 a;A, by excavation, in 
nearly complete preservation. This fragment of huma- 
nity appeared to excite nnitli interest among many 
present. 'I’be fourth opened was tlic tond) of a. jieasant 
warrior. Ills sturdy skull remained nearly eni.irc ; and 
by Ids side was the liead of a spcfir, and a small portion 
of the boss of a shield, of tlie |isua\ Saxon form. In the 
seventh, a knife, four and a half inches long, and at first 
: supposed to have been a dagger, was found by the side 
of the skeleton of a fomak^. Numerous other fragmen- 
tary relics were found ; all, however, attesting, with th(^ 
supcrfieiality of the grave, that this had been the burial- 
place of some poor Saxon villagers who liad settled 
, themselves in these fertile and productive districts. 

After refreshment at iVjurne, the hospitable mansion 
of liord A. Conyiigham, situated a few miles tiearec 
Canterbury, on the same rivulet, the members of the 
association repaired to Breach \ )own, constituting a i)or- 
tion of the grounds attached to the Iionge itself; and 
harrows of greater importance had, as in the otlnjr 
case, been previously excavated to within a few inches 
of tlie mortuary deposit, but wliicb in this case biy at a 
depth of upwards ot‘ si.v feet dn the chalk. Human 
bones were obtained irom two of the graves thus opened ; 
and patience -was further rewarded h}’- obtaining from 
one of them a Saxon ufn of beautiful form, and with the 
usual zig-zag ornanKnd, as also a small vessel of grecti 
glass. On tlic contents of the urn being afterw'ards 
exjilorcil, it was foiind to contain the (Jasp of a purse, 
i which had apparently contaiiied no coins ; whence some 
of the antiquaries present, notv/ithstanding the deptlis j 
of the graves, and tlie care that had been taken in the 
entombment of the dead, were inclined to cronsider thfit 
they were the remains of poor Saxons — not, it will ho 
thought, a perfectly satisfaetor)' conclusion. 

A lively discjission arose upon various points of 
interest connected with tlicsc barrows at the subse- 
quent meeting of the association; but We sliall only 
notice the most striking. The tectli, witli the enamel 
often still in good ('ondition, had the tip of the crown 
worn down in a manner which indicated a diet mainly 
of peas and beans, upon wliich, as several present re- 
marked, it was attested by existing records the soldiery 
were also commonly fed, even down to a late period. A 
second fact was the absence of hair, wliich led Dr Petti- 
grew to advance an opinion that thq Saxons had been 
slmvcd like the easterns ; but notwithstanding the 
proved occasional long endurance of hair, it is well 
known that, in opening <iulte recent mortuary deposits, 
such is generally found wanting ; and the improbability 
of the deduction thus mode wae jKiinted out by one of 
the aldermen of the city. 

A stm more curious subject of investigation jire- 
sented itself in the bnnes of rats and mice, that 
are foun^ in these Saxori graves. In the printed 
account of Mr Wright, previously noticed, mention 
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IS made of there having been found, in graves adjacent 
to these, the skulls and bones of mice, with re- 
mains of seed, &c, as if hoarded up. In an account of 
discoveries recently made in barrows opened in the 
vicinity of BakeweU, Derbyshire, and communicated by 
Mr T. Bateman, the remarkable feature was noticed of 
the discovery of rats’ bones a foot deep, which precluded 
the assumption that they had found their way into tlie 
barrow, and was evidence that they had been buried 
there. The bones thus found, according to Sir W, 
Betham, are those of the rat commonly called the Hano- 
verian, au^ attest to its long dwelling in these islands. 
In the barrows now opened, bones of mice were also 
found; and in the barrows of Barham Downs, there 
w'ere found in one several land-snails of the genus helix ; 
and in those l)f Breach Downs, two live earth-worms, 
which, according to Professor Buckland, liad gone there 
in search of niojsture during the summer heats. It may 
be remarked, in connexion with Saxon relicrs, that Sir 
i W. Bethain took tAvo different occasions to insist upon 
the so-called kelts — Saxon, hatchets of stone— being 
adzes, or carpenter’s tools, from the? circumstance of one 
having been found wjiicli had been used ns such ; hut 
which, it wall be seen at once, is not a satisfactory con- 
clusion that all were so used. 

In the next in succession, the subject of Norman 
antiquitie.s^ the attention of the association was par- 
ticularly called to the line of Norman forts, which 
extend from Dover, by Canterbury ami Rochester, to 
London. Of all these, th^t of Canterbury is the least 
perfect. That of Dover was minutely described by the 
Rev, C. Hartshornc, w-lio considered it as one of the 
most perfect types of a Norman castle in existence. 

« The cathedral of Canterbury, though an edifice be- 
longing to various ages, was considered along witli the 
Norman section of antiquities. Semicircular arches, 
i it is well known, Avere adopted by iK.th our Saxon and 

1 Norman ane,e8tors ; hence the term Iiioinanesque has 
been used to express such style as connng from the 
.<• Romans, and avoiding the difficulty Avhich often pre- 
sents itself of determining what is Saxon and what 
Norman. In*reference to the cathedral, an interesting 
commAinication was read by Professor Willis, being a 
translation of the account given by the monk Gervase 
of that portion of the c^ioir, and of other parts of the 
building, which w'cre erected after the fire <if 1 17*1, aisd 
which belong to the late Norman epoch. This account 
had been verified by the professor’s examinations on the 
spot The cathedral, however, presents much tliat is 
more modern — the eastern transept. Trinity chapel, 
Becket’s crown, &c. w liich are eaiiy Engl ish ; the 
western transept, the chapel of St Michael, and the 
screen, which Mong to the decorated or florid Gothic ; 
the nave, central tower, called Bell Harry steeple, which 
belong to the j^rpendicular style ; and Christchurch 
gatO; which is Tudor* Mr Godwin, who has for some 
time past turned his attention to the masonic signs 
which exist on the hewn stones in old edifices, e.vhibitcd 
copies of a viuriety wliich he had discovered in various 
cathedrals both in this country and on the continent, 
and which he had now also met with on Canterbury 
cathedral. The subject is one of considerable interest 
in connexion with the origin of free-masonry ; and simi- 
lar mai'ks are met with on the edifices of antiquity in 
the East, in still greater numbers, and with still greater 
peculiarities. 

Barfreston church, a little architectural gem of the 
middle ages, was made the object of an especial excur- 
* published drawings of this beautiful little 

edifice do not give a complete notion of the neat- 
ness and fitness of all its details, and the consequent 
harmony and petfection which pervades the whole. 
From a legend is sculptured in a number of 

^inpartinents over the main entrance, it appears, like 
R^yn chapel of St Hubert in the 

Ardfmnes, tOi h^ owed its origin to a hunting advbn- 
. tun^ mid which is narrated in these sculptures with 

Among the various papers which were read, and which 
bore reference to The middle ages^ we shall briefly noticre, 
from their prominent interest, two on paintings on 
walls (it was not determined whether in distemper or 
freseas), by Dr Spry and by Mr Woolaston, the one 
in Denham church, the other at East Wickham. I’Jie 
latter communication excited much interest, as it was 
intimated that the religious scruples of the incumbent 
Avere about to cause its immediate destruction. The 
association, as in duty bound, took immediate stops to 
prevent this act of barbarism. 

In an interesting paper* read by the Rev. C. 11. 
Ilartshorne on embroidery for ecclesiastical purpo.ses of 
the reign of Edwani HI., the author took occasion to 
direct tlie particular attention of the ladies present to 
this beautiful kind of needlework, and to express a 
hope that he might see our ladies once again employeil 
in this interesting labour, insteatl of the unartistic repe- 
titions tliey so often make with tlie coarse kind of Ger- 
miin wools. 

Papers of local interest were also read ; by Mr 

Wright, being extracts taken from the old archives of 
Canterbur}^; and, secondly, by Mr Halliwell, on the 
ancient and more curious niamiscripts in the library of 
Canterbury cathedral. Otlier curious communication.s, 
Avhich need not be particularised, followed ; one b(Mng 
from Mr T. .1. PettigrcAv, upon the discovery of a 
bilingual inscription by Sir J. Wilkinson, by avIucIi 
hopes are entertained that the Persepolitau or arrow- 
headed characters can be compared A<ii;h Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, and a key to their deciphering he nlri* 
mately disc’overed. 'I'liis gtmtlcman concluded tlie meet - 
ing of the association by unrolling^ or ratlier cutting 
up (for the bandages wt ri^ too mu(di irtqvregnated Avitli 
bitumen to alloAV of tlieir being unrolled), a mvimniy 
from Thebes, and which turned out to be that of a gen - 
tleman, for his professkfn' was not indicated by the 
hieroglyphics found on his iierson. His time of living 
was calculated to have been about years ago — tliat 

is to say, not of the most remote antiquity of imimmic’s. 

It AA'as decidedly found in this case that the brain IukI 
lieeii removed through an opening made into the crib- 
riform plates of the etlimoidal bone, aiul the eavitv of 
the skull had been injected Avith bitumen. The face 
had been gilt. 

Thus terminated the first meeting of the British : 
Archaeological Association. As a means of interiMiin- 
niuiiion, and an ass(K’iiition for the preservation of monu- 
ments, its institution is invaluable. We leave it for the 
present, with ardent ho{>cs for its welfare and succ’i ss. 

THE BABYLONIAN PRINCESS. 

A snoKT time ago, when spending an evening wilh : 
some kind friends in the neighbourhood of J\)rtman ■ 
Square, we had the unexpected pleasure of meeting a ' 
lady Avho inspired the whole party witli some degree ■ 
of interest. She was a foreigner, and Ikt conversa- ; 
tion was in French, though she spoke also a little 1 
English. Before being introduced to her, we were in- 
formed that she Avas by birth and education a Baby- j 
Ionian princess, belonging, however, to a race of Asiatic 
Christians. We were briefly informed that she had 
undergone many misfortunes, but whs not without a 
hope of seeing lirighter days in her own countr 3 \ On i 
inquiring stHl more minutely something of her history 
from herself, Ave learned that she had recently given to 
the world a memoir of her life and adveutures ; and ; 
having possessed ourselves of the work, we now beg to 
offbr a sketch of tlie not uninteresting narrative, trust- 
ing that the notice, short as it is, will draw attention 
to the original.* 

Maria Thercse Asmar was bom at Nineveh, whi tiicr 
her parents had fled to escape a plague raging in Bag- 
dad, in lBd4. Her family were Chaldean Christians, 

♦ MMiiofrs of a Babylcmlan IWnrcwM; Witten l?y hcinelf, aiwl 
tramlftted Into Eiiglisli. in tAVO volmnes. CJolbum : 1044. 
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ill communion wilh the Catlioric cliiircli, Jier uncle 
being Basilius Asmar, archbishop of Diarbekir. Her 
fatlier, tlie Emir (or Prince) Abdallah Asmar* pos- 
sessed great wealth* of which, however, ho was fre- 
quently despoiled by Mohammedan rulers, on account 
of the zeal with which ho and his family professed'the 
Christian faith. The heroine of these memoirs appears 
to have been peculiarly enthusiastic in the cause of 
Christianity, having benevolently attempted to establiali 
schools for the education of her countrywomen both at 
Alkoush (where tlie prophet Nahum was buried) and 
at Bagdad. While residing at Mosul, she became 
acqu^iinted with the sister of the pasha, and visited her 
at his palace. Her sex and intimacy allowed her to 
range over that mysterious apartment in a Turkish 
nobleman’s establishment, the liarem, which she de- 
scribes ; being the only fyerson, except Lady Stuart | 
Wortley, who l\as been able to ftirnish English readers 
with a correct account of an eastern harem. The fol- 
lowing will tiicrefore be read with interest : — 

; ‘ We proceeded first to visit the bedrooms, which were 

I very nn nitrous. They were covered, for the most part, 

! with magnificent carpets. The beds, the manufacture 
I of Bagdad, were made of Uie branches of the palm-tree, 

I and were so light, that the whole frame might, without 
; ditliculty, be lifted with one hand. On the bed of the 
I pasha’s chief wife were five matresses, each covered with 
I silk of a difTcrent colour from the othc;rs, filled with the 
! feathers of the peacock. After seeing a number of 
; sleeping' roomy* fitted iiji in this manner, wdiich could 
i not have beeiT fewer than thirty, "wo ascended to the 
I terrace on the roof, from which w e enjoyed a fine view 
; of the whole town and its environs, mingled here and 
I there with the inoiudering ruins of tlie once mighty city 
; of Nineveh, While 1 was gazing upon them, hov/ for- 
;! cibly did the words of tlic prophet present themselves 
!! to my mind — “And as for 'Nineveh, her waters arc 
! : like a gre.'it ]>ool ; but the men flee away. * Thy 
I shepherds have slumbered, () king of Assyria; tby 
i princes shall be buried; thy pieople are hid in the 
; 1 nwmntiiins, and there is none to gather tliem together.” 
j On the roof w'erc tjreeted three tents, made of a bluish- 
■ green oil-clotli. Trotected by these, we enjoyed the 
! magnificent iirospect before us unmolested by tlie rays 
i j of tlic sun. After remaining here for a short time, w'e 
; doseended into the garden, whicli covered an immense 
j I space of ground, not less, 1 should say, than three qpar- 
1 [ tors of a square mile, intersected on every side with 
i[ rivulets of w'ater of not more tlian a foot in w'idth, 

■ ' embanked with marlilo, and fringed with a profusion of 
flowers of every description, whicJi filled the surround- 
: I iiig air with fragrance ; the pr^lominating odour pro- 
ceeding from the beds of roses, which flourished in most 
lavish abundance. 

‘ After fjpcndiiig an hour in this enchanting place, the 
i princess conducted me to a saloon opening upon the 
I garden, where I w'as introduced to the wdves of ner 
1 brother, the pasha, in number twenty-five. In addition 
I to Georgians and C’ircassians, there were some from 
j Kurdistan. One of them, w'ith whom I conversed, was a 
beautiful Georgian, with large black eyes, shaded by 
i eyehislies long, dark, and drooping like a cedar branch, 
and not more than eighteen years old. She told me 
she was born of Christian parents, and that at the age 
“ ,of twelve she hafl been carried off to Constantinople, 
where see bad becaa compelled, on jiain of death, to ab- 
jure her faith and embrace tliat of Islam. She had a 
bmthQi., a Mameluke, in the service of the pasha, Avho 
. had also been forced to abjure the faith of his fathoi s. 

I aiked her if she was haxipy in her present condition ? 
She replied* that, far from rejoicing at her lob «he never 
ceased to bewail her hard fate* and to mourn the loss of 
parents and kindred. Our colloquy was here cUt short 
by the entrance of the pasha himself. AU instantly 
rose to salute lum* He was a man apparently about 
jorty years 6f age, and of lofty and commanding stature : 
im eyof were bis beard, which 

was Idack and descended to his girdle, where 


his “hunjar,” or dagger* hung, its handle rough, iind 
sparkling vidth jewels. Ilis dress was sumptuous, and 
befitting his rank, and his courteous manner inspired 
confidence and respect. 

* The princess jiresentcd me to Iiim as the relative of 
liis “ kerkhea,’-? or lieutenant, which was the fact ; where- 
upon he received me with distinguished politeness* and 
made many Inquiries respecting my family and kindred, 
particularly after my father, wlio was at that time at 
Bassorah, on Ins way to Bagtlad. Our conversation 
had lasted a quarter of an hour, when the mollah, 
from the minaret, began to call all true bfdieyers to the 
“ salat al zohor,” or mid-day jirayer ; whereupon the 
jiasha immediately took his leave, for the purpose of 
repairing to the adjoining mosque, leaving his “ harem” 
to say their prayers in tlie saloon. 

‘Eorthwith the ladie.s gave themselves up to their 
devotions; first going upon their knees, \inii then pros- 
tbeniselves on tlie ground, and kissing it, cry- 
ing :^k)ud, “ There is no God lint Allah ; there is no 
God but the God of heaven, and Maliomet is his pro- 
phet ; there is no hope, no refuge, save in the most high 
and mighty God.” During all thi.s^tinic they had Viefore 
them what they called a reliqne of the great prophet 
himself, which was no less than a fragment of the very 
“ sherwals,” or trousers, said to have graced the limbs 
of Mahomet’s sister, enveloped in paper, and encased in 
a rich gold cover, iulaid with diamonds. This precious 
reliquo they repeatedly kissed, and placed on their licads 
during their jirayers. * 

* These pious observances lasted about a quarter of 
an hour, during the whole of Avbich period I remained 
seated on the “ diwun,” regarding the extraordinary 
scone witli umningled euriosity. As soon ns it wasv-^ 
over, a slave entered and announced dinner, Tlie invi- 
tation was iiroinptly attended to, and we all iwoceedid 
to the dining-room, which, on account of the great heat 
of the weather (it being then the month of June), was 
one of the apartments opening, the wliolc width of one 

of its sides, into the court.’ i 

Soon after this visit, the princess, in travelling ftoni 
Tekel to INlosul with her mother and brother, was 
attacked by the predatory Kurds, and obliged — after 
escaping death lierself— to carry for a long distance her 
wounded brother. ^ 

Eor some years subsequently' the Asmar family liv(;d 
in peace at "Mosul ; but at length new religious per- 
secutions began, and the iirincess’s father died. She 
then determined to make a pilgrimage to Falestine : 
for which purpose she joined a monster caravan, con- 
sisting of about r>00() individuals, with the necessary 
number of camels and horses. In forty days she 
reached Damascus in safety; hut having met with 
an accident, she was prevented from rejoining the 
caravan. Another opportunity, liowcver, presented it- 
self on her recovery, and sVie arrived in Jerusalem just 
before the Holy Week of 1820. Like other pilgrims, she 
visited the Holy Sepulchre, of which so many legends 
have been fabriciited. Viewing the spot with devotional 
enthusiasm, slie was overcome with the intensity of her 
feelings. ‘ It is impossible (she says) to enter the church 
of the Holy Sepulclire without being impressed with a 
feeling of awe and veneration, the sombre light reign- 
ing in the interior being strongly calculated to dispose 
the mind to reflection on the awful events which hap- 
pened on the different spots now enclosed within its 
walls. The first object which presents itself on en- 
tering the church is the stone where our Saviour was 
anointed with myrrh and aloes. It ia covered with a 
marble slab, having a nob at each of tlie four comers, 
to protect it from the chisels of indiscreet pilgrims, 
and surmounted by an iron railing. Eight lamps of 
large size ' are kept constantly burning above it It 
is nearly eight feet long, and almost two wide. This 
stone is used in common by all nations, Catholics, 
United and Schismatic Greeks, United and Schismatic 
Armenians, Nestorians, Kopts, and all, in their tarns, 
perfume it every day with inuch pomp and ceremony.^ 
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At the distance of thirty ])accs from the anointing 
stone, under the centre of the great dome, which was 
formerly sustained by sixteen njarble columns, now 
roidaced by stone supporters of a square form, and re- 
ceiving light from the top, is tho Golgotha, the tonib 
of our blessed Saviour, a small cell lie^n out of the 
solid rock ; which is in possession of the Latins. The 
entrance, wliich fjices the cast, is four feet high, and two 
and a quarter wide, wdiicli makes it necessary to stoop 
on entering. The tomb is nearly square, being six feet 
long, and five feet eleven inches wide, and upwards of 
eight feet in Iieight. In excavating the tomb, a slab 
has been l^ift about two feot six indies high, six feet long, 
and nearly three feet wide, on which was laid tlie body 
of our Lord, the head towards the west, and the feet to- 
wards the east, as though indicating the ruin which was 
afterw'ards to ItiU on the. early habitations of man, and 
that the Almi^nty was about to desert fir ever his once 
favoured people. 

‘ Forty ►foiu' lamps are kept constantly burning in the 
Holy Sepidchre; in tho roof of which three apertures 
have been made, to dlow the smoke to escape. The 
tomb is enclosed in a small chapel, surmounted by 
a dome, the w'alls of which arij of beautiful marble of 
daz/Iing wdiiteness, and a smooth-faced rod stone, and 
lire ornamented by pilastres and other architectural de- 
corations. Before entering the sepulchre, as it w'ere in 
the anti-chapel, is seen a stone about a foot and a half 
square, marking the spot on which the stone which 
closed tlie inoutli of th4 sepulclire was rolled by the 
angel. It was from this stone that the angel addressed 
the Marys. 

* We then ascended a narrow staircase, wliicli led us 
«. to the summit of Mount Calvary, upon which our Sa- 
viour sutiered. All the superincumbent earth hainng 
been removed, the chalx^l w'hich encloses this sacred 
spot is built upon the naked rock. It is divided into 
tw o parts by an arcade running east and west ; and its 
inner, walls are lined with marble. The northern divi- 
, sion, which belongs to tlie Latins, encloses that part of 
Mount Calvary where our Lord was liound on tlie cross. 
The pavement here is a niosnic, principally composed of 
red marble, as if to mark the sacrilegious deed perpe- 
trated on this spot, where our Saviour shed his Idood to 
save all mankind from ever asting death. 

‘In the southern efivirdon is shown a hole eliout 
eighteen inches deep, in which tlic fatal tree w agplai.red 
on which Christ ■was crucified. On each side of this 
w'ere fixed the crosses of the two thieves, that of the 
good thief being on the right of our Lord ; that is, to- 
wards tlie north ; for our .Saviour’s face was turned to- 
wards the west, his back being towards Jerusalem ; and 
that of the bad thief to the left, or south. Upwards of 
thirty lamps are constantly kept burning on the nortli 
side of the arcade, which divides tho summit of Cal- 
vary, and fifty on the southern division. Near this is 
shown the rent which was made in the rock when our 
Saviour yielded up the ghost.’ 

While in Palestine, the IVincess Asmar obtained the 
friendshm of the A mira, or Avife of the Emir Beschir, 
ruler of Lebanon, to whom she Avas appointed woman of 
honour. In tliis employment she seems to have spent 
about five years in great liappiness. During that period 
the following story, highly illustrative of eastern mao- 
nere, came to her ears : — ‘ There lived at Acre a Chris- 
tian merchant, whose son also dwelt vidth him in the 
same house, which w'^as built in a low situation close j 
by tlie s(ja, and the lower apartments of which were in ' 
consequence exceedingly damp, although all above were i 
airy and healthy enough. The father abode on Ihe 
upper storey, and the son lived in the rixims below. The 
son being on the point of marriage, requested of his 
father, as a great favour, that lie woifid eonseut to 
change apptmeuts with him for fifteen or sixteen days, 
that Ije might show his bride becoming honour. To thia 
the father ^i^Ungly consented, and forthwith made room 
for the couple. Sixteen days passed away, and 

yet disposition to restewe the old man 


his rooms. At length his health began to suficr from ! 
the change, and he remonstrated with his son on Ids | 
Avant of good faith, who assured him that Ids wife en- 
tertained so great a repugnance to descend, that be bad 
been hitherto tmsucccssfiil in Ids attempts to prevail 
Upen her, and requested yet fifteen days’ grace, in v/hicdi 
time he undertook to overcome her scruples. The father ; 
again yielded, and altlumgh his liealth grew Avorue from 
day to day, he patiently waited till the period agret d 
upon liad expired, A^'ben he again reneAved his demand ; 
to be reinstated in his own apartments : whenuipon the 
.son, with the utmost elTrontery, told him tjiat lie had no j 
intention wliatever of changing Ids quarters, and Avarned , 
the old man not to pester him Avitli Ids solicitations, ! 
iipion which the father left him, absorbed in grief, j 
Djezzar (the pasha), Avho always knew everything that !i 
was going on in tlie city, cithci by his own perscncl ; 
knowledge '(Tori like the caliphs of old, he Avas fond of 
wandering a’oout in disguise in search of adventures), or 
hy information derived from some of his emissaries, Avho 
Avere ever on the alert to pick up intidligcncc, on learn- i 
ing tliese tdrciimstani^es, sent guards to bring the young ' 
man btTore 1dm : and when they had brought him, and 
he stood trembling beneath the stern and rclcuiless gaze i i 
of the pasha, Avho sat on Ids divan, surrounded by Ids ;; 
ofticers and executioners, any one of avIsotu Avonbi have ; 
been ready .at a word to strike Ids head from bis body 
with ids druAvn sciuutar, Djezzisr adtlressiMl lihu in a ' 
voice Avldch, for its terror, perlnsps never had an e({ual, : 
being more like the roaring of a lion ftr a 'null tluin a ; 
human sound. 'I'lnindcringout his name-, lie asked him j 
of what rdigion ho was ? The young man, struede dumb | 
AAuth terror, Avas nnable to utter a word! At length ho . 
faltered out in timid acc:ents that hoVas of the Ciiristian 
communion, thinking all the wldle that they Avould be 
the last Avords he should ever utter. 

“ You say you are a CViristiim,” said the pasha ; “ k't ; 
me see you. then, make the sign hy wliicli the (Mirisl iar.s ; 
are knoAAui.” Whereupon the young man croi^seil Siin!- 
self. “But let nu' licar distinctly the Avords Avlntdi ac- 
company that .sign,” shouted out Djezzar, putting his 
hand on his dagger. ' 

“ Bismil ah av’ khen av’ Irouldi alk.'iddmf — (In iho. 

I name of theFatlicr. the Son, and the Holy Oliost ) - cried 
the young man. half dead Avith aflrigh.t, rcjjeMting t!ic 
sign of the cross, in Avliiidi. as all are aw^irc, the finger 
jiuints first to the head, tlien to the hegrt, and tlii’U to 
the two shoulders. 

” It seems, then,” said the pasha, “th.at your religion 
foaches you that the father should be aliove, ivnd tlie son 
beneath, lienee, thou aecnrvSed imp of injiistice, and 
let me Iiear that thoq hast I'onformcd to tho rules of 
thy fiiith, if thou vdsliest to keep thy head on tl^y 
shoulders.” It will readily he believed that the lather 
was not long in obtaining liis just rights.’ 

The princess, inspired with an intense Avish to vbit i 
the capital of the Catholic world, left the palace of the j 
Emir Ik'scbir, and sailed for Italy. She arrived in Konu^ I 
in 1832, Avhere she had tlie misfortune to be robbed oi’ ; 
a considerable amount of valuable prope^t 3 ^ Shortly | 
aftcrw'iirds, the war wdiieli liogan Avith the sieges of | 
Acre and Beyroot deprived her of the assistance of her 
friends, the Emir of liebanon and his wife ; wTiile a i 
merchant in Beyroot, in whose bands a large portion i 
of her property was lodged, failed iu conRcqaencc of. j j 
the war. 4She was by these misfortunes reduced from I 
affluence to iioverty, and in this condition was induced j 
to travel to Paris, where she endeavoured to earn a j 
subsistence by teaching her native language. The.]! 
straits to Avhi(?li she waa sometimes reduced, may ho i 
inferred from the following touching anecdote : — I 

‘1 had hired a veiy humble apartment in nn esta- ! 
blishmdnt belonging to a noble lady, whose fortune had | 
been acquired in the East. Through a succession of 
misfortunes, I had lost all I possessed. I was, indeed, 
reduced to the bitterest penury ; my only means of stib- 
sistence being derived from a pupil, to whom t had been 
lecommended by the late lamented and truly kind- 
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lieiirtod Duke of Orleans, whos\? untimely fate has 
robbed many an unfortunate of his only true friend, to 
whom I was in the habit of giving two lessons a-week 
in Arabic, and for w'hich he paid mo at the rate of 
three francs a lesson. For some tinio I had been en- 
deavouring to pro(;ure a su’nsiatence by this means ; .for 
I could tfjHch several Oriental languages ; hut this was 
my only pupil. Small, however, as this pittance was, 

I I determined to make an endeavour to live upon it, 
rather than submit to the luiiniliation of seeking assis- 
tanc^e at tbe hands of my actpiaintanccs. As my means 
narrowed, I gradually lessened my allowance of food, 
until, at length, it was so nMuced in quantity as to be 
scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul together. For 
m()iitb9 I had allowed myself only one meal a-day. It 
consisted of a little semolina boiled in water, the aid 
of a spirit-lamp (for I had no means of purchasing fuel), 
and a small prwtion of hrc'id, IVIy case now became 
desperate; for I liad a sum equal to twerdy sbilbngs 
^ a-rnonth to pay for my lodging, and my int'orne did not 
(CLCced five? shillings a-week, Ibc fee of two lessons, 
which T gave eviwy Tuesday and Friday, 'rims week 
after week passed ovcjr my head. Every day the cold 
liaiid of poverty tiglitened bis grasp. The fountains of 
ni}’^ blood were almost frozen to ice ; 1 was as a shadow. 
Tdy voice had nearly forsaken me ; 1 was witli dilliciilty 
able to wiilk. 

‘ One day -never sliall I forget it ! it was one of those 
i upon wliich I was in the habit of going to my pupil, 

I wlio lived in a fashionable part of the town — i laid (‘aten 
; nothing for tldrt}" hours ; for I had nothing remaining 
I NN‘h(!i-ewith to purcliase a morstd of bread. I waited witl» 

I all tlie irnpjitiewce of pinebing bungcr for the iionr at 
i which my pupil ^vatf in tjjc habit of taking bis lesson. It 
way in the d(q)tli of as bitter ii winter as ever visited that 
j ! city. 'Fhej snow was lying thiedi; upon the ground, and 
1 the river was frozen heard, on the day when, scarcely 
! able to crawl, I set f)ut in tiie full cojithloncc of n'ccivlug 
too price of my labour, witli wiiicli I purposed to 
; buy fc'od to save mysidf from starvation. At length 1 
arrived at the resiflciux* of my pu[)il. But wliat were 
I my sensations on beir^g told by him that he bad a(‘- 
cepttal an invitation to a ball, and conseiiueutly could 
not t}ik(‘ a lesson that e^iihg. lie made a thousand 
apologies for the trouble he bad given me, and wms, 
1 have no doulit, sincere in his protestations. But what 
IViglitful words were these to one whose lile Imng upon 
the miserable pittance wJiieli she exptjcted to receive. 
JMy Jioart sank within me. His voice sounded like 
j my death-kncdl. I know not what 1 said ; but 1 left 
I him, and again found myself treading tlie deep snow, 
j ".^diile every blast socined to freeze my blood and to chill 
j my very bones.* 

I The Princess Asmar, how^ever, afterwards obtained 
I ■ r.cve.ral julditioiud pupils ; and through the late lamented 
' J)ukc of Orleans she got introductions to the English 
; ambassador, and to M. Guizot, by wdiosc advice jlie 
I visited England, ‘ where, from ita boundless possessi(>ns 
I in the East, he seemed to anticipate a larger field for 
I the exertion of my humble elforts in teaching my 
j native language.’ The Earl of IVIimster, founder of 
the Oriental Translation Fund, kindly befriended her. 
It is not a little singular, and is truly melaudioly, 
that etJch of the lady’s patrons met with an untimely 
, end. The Earl of Munster suddenly left the wmrid 
Hn March 1841, and the Duke of Orleans i^’as thrown 
, out of his carriage and killed on*^ie 14t|i of tluly 
1842. The IVincesa Asmar has resided in London 
^ since the latter year, but she says, ‘IMy expectatT ^ns 
‘ of deriving an income by tcacliing my native Ian ■ 
iraage, and translating Oriental works and manu- 
scripts, have hy too nuums been realised. It might pos- 
sibly have been otherwise, had it pleased Proviaence to 
spare the kjlnd-hearted noblemrn wdio took so warm an 
ill piy welfare. 1 have, moreover, suffered sadly 
mhWh since ttoy stay in England, where my formid- 
the tic dolonreux,” has renewed his attacks 
with redoubled occasionally visiting me witfi 

• 


paroxysms so violent, as w'ell nigh to deprive me of 
reason.’ 

We take leave of tivis interesting personage with the 
hope v'ith which she concludes her narrative — that 
bettqr da3^s are in store for licr ; and it wdll afford us 
very great ple.'jsure if our notice of her adventures and 
misfortunes should help on that desirable end. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE TEETH. 

I\ lo.q.'t it Aviis reported tint :i SilcMian rliild, seven years 
old, had a tooth of solid gold gn)wiug in t luj j)I:icj! of a 
cheok-tooth it had I'ecently cast. Hortius, professor of 
iru'dieiiu! in tlio miiversity r»f HehiiHt iKK, was so convinced 
of tin; story being- tni(‘, tluit lie wrole a history of this 
tootli of gold, nlliroimg th;rt it was iiarlly natural and 
partly miraculous, and tluit i(, had h(‘('u sc,i)t'l»y Heaven to 
that child to coTuiole the p(;ov Cluistians uvwh i; the opprt'S- t 
;>jqu uftheTm-kt:. In the jinnu.' year i. ha t ProlV'ssoi: Hortius j 
’i^ldfsljod liis history of tin* goliic:;! tooth, liiillandiis wrote, ■ 
history of it. I’uo ycaira afterwards the learned | 
Ingosteriis wrote a vr’vy elahoratf' and seientiiie reply, in j 
oijapositkm to tiie, notions of Ivullaudus. 'I'luiu another ' 
great man, Liha vius, collected all ^lat. had b('en siiid on j 
the golden tootli, anfl :».p])ended IiIm n peculiar doetriii;! i 
concerning it. Lastly, a. goldsinitii clatutur d fh; wonder- i 
fill and precious tooth, and discoverefl that, it was aii im- i 
po.sitb)u; the natural tooth having l>een vi'vy de.xicrously j 
covered with a piece of gold Icati ; 

'Flic ancient \V('lsh took part icular care, of their teeth, ; 
keeping them pcrfVx'tly wliitc bv fri'-jiicntly rnlibiug tiieni ! 
wit ii, a stick of green hazi'l anJ a woolhui cloth. 'Fo pre- 
vent tlu'ir pri'iiiatarc decay, tliey invariably abstained i 
from every kind of hot food. 'Fowards the end of the : 
fifteenth century, one MattJicw h'’liiit, a dentist, received j 
from Kie hard HI. a grant of si.xjx'iice ]>er day, on eondi-^| 
lion of his drawing the f ect h of tlie p.oor (rf London with- 
out. eluirgo to thi'm. 

In reference to a, i)oj>vdar noth.'ii that, sugar injiires the > 
ttx^tli, Mr iMontgomory Ma,rtin, in Iris work on The (.iridsh i 
(rffoi/ksy vol. ii., says, ‘Let those who believe thus un- i 
founded assert km visit tlu' sugar [ilantatiiuiH, an<f look ; 
at tlio i»(?groes and their eliilureu, whoso teeth are daily i 
c-iiiplojTd ill the mastication of sugar, and tlicy v/ill be 
eonvinred of the absunlity of the Mlatemcntr It may bo j 
added, that Dr Vfillis having 'unpiiti'd thiH t:orro^/ive ipnility i 
to sugar, Dr Hlari' disproved the iiotii n, liy relating, in the ; 
l*hllo!yopkical Transaedomy No. ikl?, that b.is grandiallier ; 
had ail his lifetime heeii in th<>*iKihit of eating at hi.s | 
breakfast a gveat v|n:n)t,ity of suy;ar spread upon liis bre.nd | 
and butt(T, and that lie n- ed also to put sugar into his i 
ale and beer, and even into the sauce Ik^ ate with his I 
meat. When eight.y years of age, lie had all his teeth 
strong and firm, able to evnnoh tlic' liardest crust, and 
free from all pain or soreiu'.ss in liio gums. In his ciglvtj- 
second year one of hi.s teetii drop;)ed mil, ainl Roon after 
he lost another, which was one of the front teoili — in fact, I 
all his teeth dropped out in the course of two or three years; 
but wdiat is most rcmarkalile, they were i-eplacaKl by the 
growth of a. perfecthv new set. His Iriir was at that tinio 
of a very wdiito colour, Init it now l>ccame much darker. 
He ejijoj^ed good healMi and strmigtli, ami died in the 
ninety-nintli year qf his ag('. 

One of tlio conimoncst tool li-pQv. dot s of the present day 
consiats of pulverised orris root, burnt hartshorn, ehartioal, 
Amienian bole, and dragon’s blood ; the orris root being 
used inorcly to give it a pleasant flavour, and to conceal 
any disagreeable cithivium emitted from the moutli. But 
the finest of all dentifrices is the plain camphorated tooth- 
powder; for wdiile the camphor does no injury to the 
teeth, it instantly destroys those inimite creaturee wdiich 
produce the tartar and green incrustation on the eiia.mcl. 
To promote a general cleanliness of the teeth, the fact 
cannot be too often repeated, that a mioix'soopio observer, 
M.-Mandl, Ims discovered that not only the foul mucous 
covering of tlio tongue, but tlio tartar of the teeth, consists 
of the dead remains of millions of infusorial animalcula*. 
Leiiw'cnhdek discovered long ago that the mucous secre- 
tion of the human mouth abounded in living specinKins of 
these mhiuto beings ; but it remained for M. Mandl to make 
known that* the tartar of the teeth consistB of tlieir dead 
bodies coinpaetly united tpgether in one mass by chemical 
decomposition. When a portion of this tartar of the teeth 
is Boftened in ctearwS'tniPj placed und«r a powerful 
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microHcopcy it is found to consist of tlieir delicate skeletons. 
M. Alandl, who is unable to account for their origin in the 
mouth, says they are most ob8er>’ablc in those persons who 
live on Sf>are diet, and he recommends, as the quickest 
mode of destroying them, the application of a tooth-brush 
dipped in brandy or in any other ardent snirit. 

&ropean8 pride themselves on teeth of pearly white- 
ness ; but many Asiatic nations take pains to impart a black 
colour to their teeth. The Chinese, in order to blacken their 
toctli, chew the fruit of the commonly called the 

betel-nut, from its being generally rolled up m the leaves 
of the piper-betcL The Tonqiiiiiese and Siamese practise 
the same custom, which renders tlieir teeth as black as 
ebony. It is not until they are twelve or fourteen years 
of age that they undergo this st.aining process, which is 
jicrfonned both on boys and girls, and occupies three or 
four days, during which time they take only liquid nourish- 
ment, for fejir of being ;t)oisoned Iry tlio pimiicnt if they 
swallowed food masticated with their iicwly-dycd teeth. 
All persons, higli and low, rich and iioor, submit to this 
dyeing opcratioii, alleging that they should tlnuk it a dis- 
grace to grow up to manhood or womanhood witli teeth as 
white as those of dogs and olexdmnts. From time imme- 
morial the Indians have highly esteemed tlie charcoal of 
the areca-nut as a jM’aservativtj of the teeth. T>r Lhid, an 
cuiinent physician, ff/nnerly of Fkingal, relates that by its 
means he preservett' all his teeth y)crfc<ith’ sound to the 
age of eighty ; and several jicrsons, long resident in the 
Eiist Indies, jissert tliat they also fouiul it to bo a great 
preBer\'ativc of the teeth, and <i certain ju'cveutivc of the 
toothache, l*rof<^ssor Hertz, a celebrated Prussian dtui- 
tist, says that those who ^isc tlie arcca-mit tooth-jwwdcjr 
will never rotpiire the iussistance of himself or any of his 
fratennty. 

Dentists are in the habit of inserting ligatures of gold, 
platiua, or silk, between teeth which cross or press upon 
• each other, to make them grow ctpuil and regular; but 
M. Delabarre uses for this pui’]>ose Indian -nibbcr, wdnerh, 
swelling \vith the heat of the mouth, is better adapted for 
pressing upon the teeth, and causing tiiem to assume a 
uniform and straight position. 


THE LINE WE HAVE CHOSEN. 

Were the computation made, wc would find that nine- 
tenths of our*^ successful men’ were those who, without any 
extraordinary share of genius, had liscn to their present 
eminence by diligence and perseverance in the line they 
had chosen. Nor can it^weli be otherwise ; tlie knowledge 
of any business is not bom with lus ; it requires much time 
and attention to master its details, and even then there is 
so much elbowing and jostling to get forward in the racc^ 
of life, that it requires almost the wliolc of oiu: mental and 
bodily eueigies to keep us abreast w ith the multitude of I 
competitors who liave started in the same direction. If avc | 
begin to dissipate our energiijs on a variety of objeets, 
we are just in fact stepping aside from the race-course to 
take on additional weight, and ten to one we get distanced 
for our ambitions folly. Much less can a man hojie to suc- 
ceed, if, after toiling for tw-enty or thirty years in one 
course, lie shall suddenly stop short., and recommence the 
struggle In a different direction. It is true that we Imve 
instances of men at a lute period of tlicir lives engamng in 
new puTBUits, and rising to rcmarkahlew eminence ; but in 
most of such cases the change has been caused by the im- 
pulsive force of extraordinary genius — genius, indeed, 
which had formerly been misdirected, and which is not the 
lot of one man in a thousand to yiossosH. I^ct his wishes 
be what they may, it is not in the iH)wer of every oigan- 
player to become a Herschel, or of every barber to become 
an Arkw'right. If such examples, as has been prettily said, 
are * lights for hope,' they are also beacons for caution, and 
the great mass of society had better still receive them 
under the latter interpretation. Opportunities may no 
doubt oocur where an ovor-tixnorous caution in the matter 
of profei^onal clusnge may prevent success ; but suclFop* 
portu^ties form Jiqxceptiona to the general rule, and as 
mankind are not , in general guided by exceptions, it must 
be iwisabm to imhere to the rule. 

quahrels. 

In itoost there is a feult on both sides. A 

eoimjared to a spark, which cannot be 
^ ** a* a steel : them 

Jllf for ever, no fire wiU 


FAREWELL. 

[The following pieoo a|q>eared originally in an Ayr i^wnpaper. 
It iiii the composition of a young woman, named Parker, of L'ish 
birth, who lives in that town, in humble but ruspectaUe circiun- 
staiices. Miss Parker has lately attracted ocmsiderable local atten- 
tion on account of her poetical pniduotions, of whioh the present 
is a, fair specimen. It mfers to a real event, the disappointment of 
a young woman who went to Australia to be married to a youth 
to w'hom she had been engaged, but who, on her arriving there, 
neglected her, in consequence of which slie was obliged to return 
home.] 

Yks, our hist farewell is breathed, 

And wo part, fos ever fwirt ; 

Every tic is now unwreatlunl 

W'iiieh had bound us heart to heart ; 

I 'or too plainly I discover 
All is perfidy in thoe ; 

Every dream of joy is over, 

Hut my heart, my hcai*t Is free. 

Proudly is love’s cincture broken, 

Which enoircied it too long; 

Mot. for'shglitful language spoken— 

But the detq), deep sense of wrong. 

In my iKisonrs fond romancing, 

How I formed thee bright and punr ; 

J:luch fond vow my love enhancing — 
lircathed, alas ! but to allure. 

Love, when c«>Jd neglect assails it— 

When 'tis too severely tried. 

Struggles long ; but W'hat avails it, 

It must yield at length to pride. 

Ah ! how each contending pas.sion 
In my tortured bosom strove ; ^ 

Urief, and pride, anti adoration — 

For ’twus deeper still than love. ^ 

Ail was agony and madiiOKs * 

In my breast and in ni> hrii'u— 

'J'hen a ealui and sullen ISadness 
Cave a darker tinge to pain. 

NoW this heart, oiux? thine, thine only, 

Nerves it>*clf with pritle and stforn ; 

I'hougli forsaken, wid, and lonely, 

1 1 thy tju’dy vows can apurn. 

For the stonn.s of grief are over. 

And a death-like stillness reigns : 

Yes, mistaken, heartless lover, 

I.<ive no longer now remains. 

Love thee now ! my sonl would scorn it — 
liend to woo thy fa|tldess siuilo— 

Now accept thy heart ! I’d spurn it, 

Though my own slujuld burst the w bile. 

I'nr our last farewell is breathed, 

And wc part, for ever part ; 

Every tic i.s now iinwreathod 

Which luvd bouud ua hwirt to heart. 
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LOITEKINGS IN F R A N C K--1844. 

LONDON TO THE LIMAONE. 

Fkance agiiin ! Yes, I had still some tilings to see in it, 
still some interesting scenes to visit — scenes remarkable 
either for their physical features, or their historical asso- 
(;iati()iis, or for both. 1 wanted to see Auvergne — to 
SCO its rich green plains, to loiter on its mountain-tops, 
to have a word to say of its people — the wreck of iliat 
intrepid nation, who showed a bolder front to Caesar tlian 
any other of the Celtic races. I’erhaps, also, T was in- 
fluenced by the boiisideration, that Auvergne is out of 
the usual track of Knglish idlers. Not that it is un- 
known to our smiinuT tourists; but they arc travellers 
of a ])e(niUar stamp f men who walk on foot, liamnujr in 
pocket, and wlio would rather dine under the canopy of 
a rock than in the salons of Tortorii, of the Yrois Freres 
rrovcuceaux, or any otlicr 5t.-cne of I'arisiaii splen- 
dour. 

'Moharnmedaiis perform a duty in toiling their way to 
Mecca, Hindoos are known to creep thousands of miles 
to the Ganges— geologists visit Auvergne. Auvergne 
may be called the Mecca of students of nature, and the 
T’uy do Dome tlieir altar. T will go to the Vuy de Dome 
next time I visit Franec, said T ; and in the summer of 
the present year, 1844, I was fortunately able to perform 
my promise. 1 did not go like a geologist — solitary, 
with a hammer and haversack — fer I do not pretend to 
be a geologist, but only a bumble admirer of the great 
truths respecting our planet which the science of geology 
discloses. I went as a loiterer, to sec wdiat curious 
things could l)e sctui ; and on this, as on a previous 
cvintinental excursion, was accompanied by two persons 
very dear to me — a Avife and sister. 

Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris — tliat Avas our route. It 
Avas my first visit to Folkestone, a strangely crooked, 
up and down, collection of houses, situated in a nook 
of the bold, white, eliff-shorcs of the Clianncl, and 
wliicb, thanks to railAvay communication, is beginning 
to spirit up Avonderfully as a port, so as almost to 
threaten Dover and its hotels with destruction. Rail- 
ways arc clearly going to turn the Avorld topsy-turvy, 
and the first of their clever feats will be the revolution- 
ising of inns — substituting large houses, in Vhich ac- 
commodation Avill be given on a wholesale and cheap 
principle, for the expensive resorts of past times. There 
is a capital hotel of this ucav order at Folkestone— a vast 
concern, elegant, yet moderate in charge, and which 
seems a happy union of the foreign Avith the English 
system of things. From this rising port steamboats now 
run daily across to Boulogne, in ready communication 
witli tho Parisian diligences ; and in one of these craft 
we left the shores of old England, and were speedily, 
though not very pleasantly, borne to the opposite coast. 
Boulogne I had seen frecmpntly before, and cared nothing 


about ; yvt it is worthy oi’ notice, that tlie town is ! 
iis^roving under the inlluencc of Knglish t'.ustora — in 
fact^ H becoming an KngUsTi Avatcring-placi*. 'Uhe I'hig- 
lisli, hoAvever, find a fcAvodd arrangements, Avhich, with 
their unaccommodating straightforwardness, they can- 
not well se(; the meaning of. Does lover of the sea, 
or any family to Avhom sea-air is ^escribed, wish to 
take a little sail in a boat the permission of the Chef de 
Doiiannc must first be asked and obtained— because, avIjo 
knoAvs but they arc going to smuggle. Is it necessary 
to haA'e a pailful of salt-Avater bathe a weakly infant ? 
tlie permission of this great man is also indi.spensahlo - 
in plain terms, you must liavc a custom-house order to 
be allowed to take a boAvl of water from tJie ocean. 
Wherefore such absurdity ? Is not the ocean big enougli ^ , 
for everybody? A steam-cngini'. Jet alone a wasli-haiid 
basin, could not drain it. >Simpleman! The arrange- 
ment affects the Avdfare of a kingdt)ni : yon may be 
going to make salt from the water, and so defraud the 
revenue ! John Bull always returns from the cuntment 
a Aviser man. 

I We arriAX'd in l^xris towards tlie end of «Ijine, in time 
I to make a few visits to the Exposition of National In- 
dustry in tlie Champs Elysecs, of Avhich a sketch has 
already made its appearance in these pages, and there- 
I fore pass Ave on south wards by railAvay to Orleans, 

I whence aat are once more conducted down the Loire to 
I Blois in one of the queer little steamers wliich 1 formerly 
described — a composition of wood patebed with tin, and 
Avliich I fancy they dare not Avash for fear of rubbing it 
ill pieces. Blois and its environs need no second de- 
scription. Tlie only novelty Avhieh we saw on this 
occasion was the communal or town library. Most of 
the capitals of deiJartments in France possess public 
libraries, supported by local taxes, and encouraged 
Avith iiresents of books from government. Of course 
they arc open to (^very one who likes to visit them for 
the purpose of study without liindrauce or payment. 
This one at Blois is in a great measure composed of the 
libraries sAve.pt from the adjacent monasteries at the 
I ReATiIution, and is ricli in curious antique books 
I Avritten on vellum, and tieautifully illuminated. Some 
I AA'e saw’^ were as old as five to six hundred years, and 
had been used as works of devotion by royal and 
pious personages. A magnificent modern Avork Avas 
sliown to us, now publishing at the expense of the 
government, and purporting to be illustrations of art 
in the middle ages. Issued in livraisons, copies are 
presented to various public libraries throughout the 
country, where they remain for tlie improvement of 
students in the fine arts. The work is produced from 
a large printing establishment in Paris, supported out 
of the national resources, for executing, among other 
things, boolss which could not be undertaken without a 
prospect of loss by private enterprise. 
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Blois is soniewliat oil* the route soutliwardfi, and we 
could leave it only by means of a hired calcchc, for 
which —to give the reader a notion of French travelling 
expenses — I paid the small sum of 74 francs (L.3, Is. 8d.) 
<0 carry us a distance of about fifty-six English Iniles. 
Bourges was our destination, and it w^af^iu'-t reached till 
the afternoon of the second day. At Viorzon, a small 
town on the banks of tlic Cher, w’hcre we stopped for 
tlie night, the country altered in character from exten- 
sive alluvial j>lains to undulating hill and dale, and Jicre 
(jominenced on the road-sides those long continuous lines 
of walntit-trtics vhich extend in various directions 
through the ceiitro of France. Orchards also heoaine 
numerous ; and occasionally we had glim))ses of uplands 
warmly clothed in vegetation, and dott(id with villages. 
Whatever may he said of the intelligence of the people 
in this part of France, no oiu? Avill deny tiiat they are 
patterns of industry. Not an idle man, woman, or child 
— or, 1 may add, cow — is to bo any where seen. The men 
and worntai Avere busily engagf'd in rural labour, wdiili; 
the girls, in tending a few sheep, employ themselves 
in knitting or spinning with the distatr. Yet, although 
the people work..hi/d, and are to all appearance their 
own inasters, thef do not f eem to be in the enjoy- 
ment of many Avorldly ('oniforts. Tlicy were universally 
bare-legged, iVTid w'ore \va)oden slioc;s, ^v lillc their cottages 
1 appeared to contain little furniture. The beasts of 
■ drauglit we met were principally cows a.nd asses, tin? 

I formed’ yoked in pairs Ir- the Jiorns, and forming a dis- 
I mal piofun^ of ^toverty and oppression. 

I flourges, one of the most ancient towns in France, has 
! nothing of interest to detail: tlie stranger except an old 
cathedral, locally celebrated for its painted glass win- 
I dows; w’l’.ieh, however, did not strike us as worth more 
' than a transient notice. We wore tlicrefore glad to quit 
I tlu* place on the day after our arrival, and proceed to 
! Moulins, a distance of sixty miles, which a diligence 
I witiv five horses spiritedly conquered in nine hours. 
A]»jiroacliing Moulins, wc find oursclsT’s entering the 
fine Hat vale of the AHicr, ricli in tall trees and the 
most luxurkint vegetation. Artificial grasses likewise 
make their ajqiearance in the fields ; and altliough it is 
only the 8th of duly, hands of reapers ar(; already busy ; 
cutting down the grain. 

Moulins has a vastl;^'^ superior iippCiUMnee to Bourges. 
The streets are generally open, and pretty well iiaved ; ; 
there are several spacious airing-grounds, adorned witii 
trees, both within the town and in the environs ; and j 
the houses of the opulent classes are numerous and 
eU'gant. The Allier, which forms one of the xirincipal 
tributaries of the Loire, is here crossed by a long stone 
bridge; but though broad, it is a shallow stream, full of 
sand-banks, and of little value in inlaml navigation. 

It was our object to push on from this very agreeable 
town to Clermont, or, more correctly, Clenriont-Fcr- 
rand, hut from this we were persuaded by the numerous 
inquiries if we were going to Vichy. 1'he walls were 
plastered witli nffiches about Vichy., Diligences WTmld 
take you and bring you back from Vichy in a day foi* 
a mere trifle. Men in blouses Avaylaid you at corners 
of streets, asking if you wanted conveyanc<js to Vichy. 
Vichy, Vichy — the very atmosphere was full of Vichy. 
One cannot stand up against these pervading influences, 
and it is always best to give in at once with a good 
grace. I know nothing of Vichy, said I, but let us go 
and sec what sort of a place it is ; wc shall not be at 
any rate much out of our w^ay. 8o the second morning 
after our arrival in Moulins foun<l us in the coupe of a 
little diligence, which in eight hours, at the ratfe of 
ab(>ut thr^ miles each, over a hilly tract of country, 
safely delivered us at this place of g:eneral request — 
the most fashionables watering-place in France. 

Situated in a plain on the right bank of the Allier, 
Vichy was fifty years ago a poor old town resorted to 
by a few invalids for the sake of its mineral waters. In 
the present day, the two or three original streti^ts have 
shrunk almost out of existence, and there has sprung up 
; a new town— a miniature sketch of the finer parts of 


Paris — hotels, boarding-liouscs, sliops, salons d(? lecture, 
cafes, a bath-liouse, and Chanq^s hllysces. Such modern 
improvements, with the pretty surrounding scem^ry, the 
shelter of w'ell- wooded hills, and the I’eal or imagin.'iry 
quality of the springs, have conspired to render Vicliy an 
atlraction during the season from all parts of France. At 
the centre of the open space near whic'h tlie chief hobds 
.are situated, stands the Bailment: 7%‘rnud, or bath- 
house,- covering the spot tliroiigli v.liich the j)riiicip.'d 
springs force tiieir way to the surface. This bhilding, 
occnjiying, as I shouhi suppose, a quart er of an acre of 
ground, is a handsome sti^ic structure, with a portico or 
gallery at each end, and a j>rometiade through the (sentre, 
w liencc are the entrances to tlie .suites of baths along the 
sides. In the stori^y above is a splendid ball-room, card 
and billiard -rooms, open every evening to subscribers. 
Tile grand' resort of tlie valeludinarian rt‘si(leut.s is 11 ic 
gallery ;ilong the nortli end of tlie hnilding, vviicre 
llie waters are dispensed all day long by women aj)- ^ 
I>()intt‘d for the inirpose. As at llic (Jermnri w;itering- 
plaecs, no pumps are cmployef'i. 'J’lic wntc'r conies 
giisliiiig lip in volumt's to the surface, and with sucl) 
force, as would pretty nearly drive a mill. Welling u]> 
in this manner into circular basins of stonp, tin: (brld 
from cacli spring is ladloil out in tumblers to llic nii.S(’cb 
Janeou.s crowd of drinkers, without cliarge. All m;rv 
drink copiousl^aiiid daily, and nothing Ixyond a trilh/at 
the end of the .season is cxiicctcd to bt? imjiarted to the 
diiigimt 5ind(;ver obliging ( hinymcde. 'Jlic sjirings licre, 
and in other parts of the town, difltT a,,btlJe from eaeb 
other both with respect to licat and chcnnical projiorlit s. 
All fire thermal, varying from ^6 to l^lo degrees Fah- 
renheit, or that very agrec:ii.>le rtnige of ttanpcTalurf* 
usually employed fir artificiHl hot-!)<d]is. (.!;vrbo!iatc 
of .soda i.s the chief ingredient in their composition, 
along with such a proi^irtion of carbonic acid gas a.s 
gives a lividy etlc*rvcseencc to the ^vater, and rcndcirs the 
swallowing of some half-dozen tumlilcrs in a morcing a, 
less diflieult feat than could at first be imagiiied. J^aeh 
of the springs has its particular wnrshiji|)er.s ; but ti'c 
Grande-Grille — .so called from Ix'ing suiTonndtxl with 
an iron rail — .situated in tiic northcTii .'cdlery of the Bati - 
r ient, is the gciUTal fnvouriti*; H'hc fc*ein)g on the palate 
iVom this famed liquid, is that e'f a gl!i.ss of warm soda- 
water. IIcTc and elsewdiere tlie vniter seems ]>ure .and 
colourless ; but when sullered to stand, it yields c,. yel- 
lowish calcareous deiiosit. Impalpable as are the va 
rious inatcrials contained in the waters, it is ascer- 
tained that t lie springs throAv up not less than 80,(iii.> 
jamnds’ wuiight of solid substances daily, and art^ b(' 
lieved to have done so, with little variation, since tli 
invasion of Gaul by the Iloman.s, and probably for thou 
samis of years before! that event, 'rheir degree of t< ur 
perature lias been less regular. The waters were warnii '* 
in x>ast times, and tlu! heat is saiii to ho gradually, 
though very slowly, decreasing. Finally, as is reason 
ably conjectured, they will cool doAvn to the ortliuary i 
teinjicrature of water, and jirobably c(‘aso to maintain i 
the same mint?ral character. The heat wdiich warms I 
them — tile subsiding remains of volcanic action — will, ; 
it is supposed, ultimatcfly expire ; yet at so di.stant a 
day, that the hotel - keepers of Vichy, who are the : 
parties chiefly concerned in seeing the springs koei> | 
merrily in action, may, 1 believe, remain at ease on tin *f 
subject, *• 

For my own part, I am inclined to think tliat the fresh 
air, abundant out-door exercise, and relief from common 
cares, form the chief magic of a visit to Vichy, as to most, 
other watering-places. Up in the morning by five ot' j 
six o’clock, professedly to drink the waters, troops of 
Tarisians may be seen strolling in the beautiful Avalh . 
adjacent to the Batiment Thermal. Four or fiv'o hours 
of this sort of exercise send them to breakfast in their 
respective boarding-liouses, wliich breakfast— (jraad 
(lejeund-^iB, in point of fact, an early dinner. In two 
hours or so after this repast, those who are recommended 
to bathe adjourn to the everlasting Batiment, and those j 
who do not care for bathing #disj[)erse themselves over i 
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■ tl’.e Oharn]is Elysccs, the liighv^'a.ys and l)y\vays, and 
tlie country for miles around. At this staj^e of daily 
routine, voitiires rise iirodigiously in their lare, and the 
long line of asses d hmer one by one disapiHiar. Gentle- 
nieii, in caps and beards of i\. fo(^t long, ladies, and chil- 
dren, trot off the field, and llie town is left in genteel 
silence till dinner proper, whicli is theoretiealiy pro- 
mised at five o’clock; but as no single movement in 
I'Yanco is exact to the lionr, it is half-jiast before seats 
arc taken at that magnificeni; array, the- tabic d’lidte. 
The evening is sacred to cigar- smoking,, the caf<‘, /a bal^ 
and conversation cu f(imUlc.y»{\\\ vlio lodge in a house 
being free of tlie saloon or drawiiig-rooni. At eleven 
o’clock or tliercabouts the fatignes and indnlgences of 
tlie day liegin to operate visibly on the. c\yeiids, and be- 
I'orc midnight, every one has Im tidien himself to rcpo.se. 

It is not jtrobablo that nniuy of tlie .idlers who 
kill time in this ph^as.'vnt manner at Vieliy, spend a 
thought on l!u‘. geok>glcal ckaraeler of the eoimtry 
I** around, or are aware lliat the town, with its ('hamps 
i Idysees, ns caffs;, aiul its; sailer, oetaipics the bed. of a 
lake once a.s lnrg;e as '-iome of tlio slie-els of wate i* in 
North. Arnoiric!!. Tivonrsands? of years iiavc donlilless 
; ehijvsed situas the sun was rellecnsd from ti;e trampiil 
! siirhu.’O of Ibis mngniticient inirror, 3'et llic toinms of the 
I (existence of suc;h a lake lie scattcri'd over ple.in and 
I upland, ami r.ttract the curiosity cd’ the trav(dlv*r as h.e 
! jounicyfs forward into Auvergne. Th.o enviroiis of 
\Teliy, indeed, f irm pari: of that extensive, tkongb not 
.'dtogcdlier lovely plain, which has been design.'ite-d tli<! 

;j ijinuome- - Ct h-nn whivdi s^'cnis to have the same root 
ji as famuin, the uamc applied to the lake nenr C.eneva. , 
:■ ’Wk'ih* Lake Lemai5« an expansi'''ri of tlie L'!uin(>, has j 
'j not l-cen able to empty itsedf, in ('onsequema* ol' llu- 
I: bard milure of its western ho’inda.rv', t!c.' lake omre 
li covering tbe Lhnagiie has inj:r!c (vnirse of ages saw- n 
:i :uid washed away Us li'wer coniines, and now all i:; 

.'.‘Oi'c, Vv' ir..':’ a fiiero was once a, I'ing mid deep s]i(?ct of 
l{ oater, tiu'ie ;ire .:k.>w lieaiU il'nl valleys and plains, 

|1 dirough which wimls the comparatively small river 
! Allicr and its triimtaric s. 

i Altlioiigli ric.li and fertile in the iioighbourhood of 
i Vicliy, wc do not ])rize the beauty and extent c'f tin* 

I liiniagne till wa: evross some ro\imh'd liUh; on the I'ojwl 
/.'Outh wards to ( ilorniont. On attaining the brow of the 
: i ist of tiicjse green and w'ood\' liills, 'wi* liave the Ijiniagno 
j spread out lielbre us in all the glory of flnmnj(?r. Tin? 
j vgirilen of France is at our feet. The morning on which 
; v\'e reached this interesting spot was one of the most 
I brilliant of tlie season, and our eye bad an opportunity 
I i of taking in the av bole plain — ricb in orchards, vine- 
; yards, bright green fields, and yellow cri.ps of grain — 
i as far as its mountain boundary, formed by the range 
of J’uys, or volcanie. peaks, wliieh it was our object to 
visit. A wliite chnid alone rcstefi on the top of the 
central peak, tlie Tuy do Dome, marlting its siipei 'or 
beiglit arid grandeur. The si’cne was grateful even lo 
the aenscs of our voiturier, although lie must have .seen 
it hundreds of times before. ‘ Lc Buy de Dome! le 
Pay do Dome! la voila!’ ho exclaimed, pointing with 
i Ids whip in the direction of the great mountain ; ‘ il a 
I monte son chapeau and dowm ran our vcdiicle with 
redoubled speed into the plain hoforo us. 

While the carriage may be supposed to be rolling on 
its way to Glermonl:, between lon{^ rows walnut- 
trees, a glance may la? taken at Avhat is supposed to 
have been the former condition of this bcautifiil valley. 
The idea that the Liinagpc once contained a lake,-':;; 
one of tlie results of lno(i(^^ll g(?ology. T'lu; soil of 
the country is alluvium, mixed w’ith stones of volca- 
nic origin washed from heights, and resting on limestone 
strata. In some places are seen masses of granite and 
other primitive rocks; also liiealtic heights covering 
the calcareous substratum. Idmestone, of a kind 
wiiich the included organic remains show to have been 
deposited from fresh water, is so abundant throughout 
the district, that no one can doubt tluit the country 
is nothing more than th^ l>ottom of an cxiiausted lake. 


From being a sheet of water, ho w' ever, to being dry land, 
there w^cre various stages, as is evidenced by the orgiuiic 
remains in the calcareous strata. An examination of 
these wdtb the; mii^roseoiie affords a. striking notion of 
the diaiiges which have taken place from .active to inert 
matter. Seveild beds or strata of limestone arc found 
to consist of^lie remains of wshell-fish — a species of mol- 
lusca shaped like small tubes. If, then,’ observes the 
ingenious Serope, in his Geology of (’eiitral France— | 
‘ if, then, w'c consider tliat repeated streta, averaging 
five or six feet in thiekness, and almost entirely eon- 
sisting of tiiesG tubes, appear once to have* extend(‘d 
over tile wdioJe plain of tlu^ Limagne, oecap^ying a. sur- 
face of vnany Ivuiulred s<iuaro miles, we sliall .arrive at 
an imperfeet idea of tlu^ (taintless inyriiyls of minute; 
beings helongir.g to a, siiigk* specif, '.s of moiiusc;-!, wViich 
have lived and died in turn witlfin lh<;. ))os(,>iii of this 
i^jcnsivc- lake!’ The iovesligai idiis which have dis- 
cBacd tiiese phenomena, have liliewise made known 
that The fresli-water deposUs of ikt* l/nnagne contain 
the fossil remains of gigantic animals now extinct, of* 
peduLS and other plants, with leavcvs of vast size, and of 
iusects .suitable tx) a. climate now uVenown io i'vivnee — ; 
the whiile indisputably proving tiiV^bis part of the j 
Vv-^orld, not to speak of any otiier, nas in tie: lajjso of 
time undergone mighty revolutions and eliimges that 
if.s present featnnas arc but the wreck of a preexisting i 
and entirely difrerent state of things. 

i.- 

r R E V 1 1. 1 . A G E II R B ( ) 1 N E. 

A TAXAi:. 

‘ !rk> old Giles (.Jibbons is dying;, T hear,' exclaimed the 
Widow Benson, addressing her son, vvl io iiad just entered 
the cottage, and sunk wearie-.i with the fatigues of the 
day upon the settle wliieli stood beside the fire. 

‘ I >ying ?’ rci)cate-d tlie ^mmig man, startin}!: and look- 
ing .at his motber v/ith an expression wliich seeuieil to 
beseech her to nnsay her words. ^ 

‘ Yes, dying/ she rejoined. ‘ And is it so very sur- 
prising that an old man who has been bedridden those ' 
five years ,s/ioul(I die at last V she querulously asked. 

‘ No, mother, there is nothing’ surprising.’ tiio y'outh 
returned ; ‘ but I am nmeh grieveil to hear it.’ 

‘And 1 don’t know why you slioiild be y/vkm/,’ she 
furth(;r remarked, whllsl; a hitter smile sat upon her 
thin lips. ‘ The old are better in their graves, out of the 
way of the young.’ ' 

‘ Mother, it is unkind of you to talk thus,’ interposed 
the youth, wdvilst his check grew {lushed ; ‘ you Icnow 
there arc sons .and daughters whose higliest happiness 
is to promote the comfort of tluar aged parents.’ 

‘Well, well, lialph, 1 did not mean to accuse you of 
wishing me out of^tho w^ay,’ she returned in a softened 
tone; ‘hut 1 don’t think there will bo any to lament 
poor Giles Gibni ns.’ 

‘ Don’t say so, mother,’ cried llalpii ; ‘ I iini sure there 
is one who will deeply lament liim.’ 

‘You can’t mean Ids daughter Jessy?’ observed the 
widoAv. ‘ {She will bo released from a task wbicli few 
young women lilce ; and I don’t doubt she will think it 
a happy release.’ 

‘You do Jessy injustice, mother,’ pleaded the youth ; 
‘hcYtask.of nursing her poor old father for so many 
years has been clieerfully performed, and, I am sure, to 
lose him will be tlie greatest trouble she could endure.’ 

‘You seem to be in her confidence?’ said the widow, 
who, wo may remarlj, did not readily agree with any 
other person’s opinions. To the unjustifiable taunt 
Tier son calmly replied by saying that he only echoed the 
opinions ofi every one who knew Jessy Gibbons ; and so 
the conversation dropped. 
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Wiflow Benson was entirely dependent for her sup- 
port on her youngest son — the others having consulted 
their own fancy in leaving the maternal roof. Ralpl), 

I Itowever, neither felt nor complained of the burden 
i which had fallen to his lot, and rather rejoiced tlfat he 
had the power of supporting his remaining parent. To 
an equiilly generous mind this self-sacrilic^j would have 
awakened emotions of gratitude, and desires to promote 
the happiness of so dutiful a son ; but such was not Mrs 
I Benson's. She, on the contrary, looked with a jealous 
j eye upon any young woman who, she thought, might 
I stand in the way of her interest. She had once extorted 
a promise from her son not to marry, unless he had the 
i certainty of a home for her beneath his roof ; but not 
I contented w jth this, she had determined, if possible, to 
; prevent his marrying at all; lieruie her snappishness on 
j an allusion to. the daughter and sole attendant of old 
j Giles Gibbons. || 

i The young husbandman was correct in his surmises 
respecting the position of that beloved one, whose sad 
duties he would wdUingly have shared, and whose griefs 
he would have felt it happiness to lighten and console; 
but she w^as wholl^unconseious of tlie tender interest 
she had aw^akenedf and believed tliat her father’s ex- 
piring breath woum leave her unloved in a world which, 
without the charm wliicli aflection bestows, w^oiihi be to 
her as a barren wilderness. The morning’s dawn found 
Jessy Gibbons an orphan — an orphan in tlie most com- 
plete sense of the w'orij; for though there were few 
who did not deeply sympathise in her now friendless 
condition, yet she could not but experience the loss of 
one in whom the love of years has ht^en concentrated. 

Tilt* obstinate and selfish prejudices of Mrs Benson 
‘" became now more than ever a souixre of unhappiness to 
Ralph, w’ho longed at this juncture to oflcr his home, as 
well as his heart, to the desolate girl. He loved lier 
dearer now" she was in afllictioii ; hut his weekly earnings 
werc^ not suflicient to w'arrant his taking sucli a step, 
knowing, as he did, that his mother w'ould not be willing 
to forego any comfort she liad hitherto enjoyed, that 
she might promote their welfare. 

A residence under the lonely roof of lier late father 
was now felt by Jessy to be impossible. There was sor- 
row in the thought of brea^ mg up and leaving a house- I 
hold in wdiich she had •been reanjd ; but duty w'as para- 
mount to sentiment. It ^vas necessary she should quit the 
spot to seek a means of subsistence. Naturally of a strong 
mind, her plans were matured without the aid of neigh- 
bours ; and one fine morning beheld her departing from 
the village, on her way to a distant town, there to learn 
an art on which she might rear a structure of personal 
indei>endence. To her surprise, w'hile leaving the grave 
of her father, to wliieh she had paid a parting visit, she 
found that she was followed by Ralph Benson. Jessy 
Gibbons had hitherto never tliought of Ralph with any 
w armer sentiment than that which the other young men 
of the village awakened ; but now, when she beheld his 
expressive countenance, beaming as it^w as with aflection, 
solicitude, and sympathy, she could not hut understand 
the motive which had induced him to shun a public 
farewell, and thus follow her steps in secret. She ex- 
perienced nothing of the exaltation of the coquette in 
this discovery, but it cannot be denied that the lonely 
lieart of the orphan felt a glow of pleasure in the idea 
of being thus fondly beloved. She had before respected 
tlK! character of the young man, and now there was a 
rush of remembrances which tended to increase that 
sentiment, and to give it a softer aspect. Ralph was 
not slow in observing that the orphan maiden did •not 
look on him wdth displeasure, and he now ventured to 
reJUih her side. What were the mutual confessions that 
ensued, may be so readily conjectured, that it is need- 
less to describe them minutely. We may only mention 
that, as the stage drove up which was to convey Jessy 
to her destination, she placed in the hand of her lover 
one of the flowers which she had gathered frQiti her 
father’s gi^ave, and the action, simple as it was, con- 
veyed to him a sweet and soothing sentiment, upon 


which he might dwell with hope till they should again j 
meet It seemed to say that the affection that luvd 
been buried in that grave might yet live, and be trails- | 
ferred to him. | 

Jessy commenced her new undertaking with addi- ! 
tidnal pleasure, from the fact of feeling herself beloved. | 
A sense of loneliness had made the prospect cheerless ; ! 
but the assurance of the deep interest she had awakened j 
in one warm heart, created a future of hope she had be- j 
fore never felt. Esteem and gratitude were easily i 
softened into aflection ; and with w'oman, it is not iicces- i 
sary that the objet;t of li«*r regard should be near, nor i 
even that she should hold commutuon with him ; her ■ 
fond recollections and w^arm imagination will suffice to 
keep alive the flame which has once been kindled in her 
breast. 

We will pass over tlie two years which Jessy studiously ; 
devoted to the acquirement of her business; for she w-as ; 
not the less solicitous to make herself mistress of it be* i 
cause she had the yirospect of a home. The limited'’ 
means of her betrothed husband was of itself a sufficienl 
indu(;ement for lier to desire assisting him as far as lay 
in her power; but the knowledge that his inotlicr would ! 
be dependent upon him, increased luT anxiety to do so. 
Her generous nature acquiesced witli cheerfulness in 
tlie anticipation of the sacrifices wdiich it would he ne- i 
cessary to make in order to afford tlu^ widow those : 
comforts which age more especially requires ; nay, slu* ; 
loved Ralph dearer for tlio solicitude ho ever expressed ^ 
for the ivelfore of his parent, though *J)e failed not to ; 
make her acquainted with the promi.se ho had given i 
j never to marry until lie could feel a irjertainty of still : 

I affording her a home beneatli his r<iM>f. Happily for the | 
orphan girl, she w^as wdiolly unconscious of tlie adver.se j 
interests of her future mother-in-law", and in her day- , 
dreams of future happiiiess as the wife of the young | 
husbandman, she formed many little plans for her (‘oin- | 
fort, and in imagination transferred to her the love i 
wdiieli her w'arni heart had entertained for her ow ii <le- 
parted parents. Little did she deem how great wuis the 
diffieulty her betrothed found in gaining his mother’;! 
consent to the union, and that, had he not jiloaded more ; 
urgently than he had ever done on any (»ther subject, 
she would have remained inexorable. Rulpli certainly 
had reason and even prudence on his side, wlien he de- 
clared that he saw no just grounds for jiostponing lii.s 
marriage, since Jes.sy wois now fully conipehmt to under- 
take the imxiortant office of village inudlste, and lu;i 
industry, taste, and iierseverance could not, he tliouglit, 
fail of meeting with success. But Mrs Benson was 
unwilling to admit the validity of his arguments. In- 
deiiendent of the selfish fears she entertained lest tiic 
union should war against her interest, she felt some 
reluctance in yielding up the position of mistress, wliieh 
she had for so many years enjoyed; and her judgment 
W'as too much warped by priqudice, for her to pereeivt; ;; 
how unlikely it was that one so gentle, and wlio hud ! 
from her earliest youth been accustomed to tlie exercise j 
of forbearance, should assume an unwarrantable autho- 
rity, or even be desirous of disputing those iioints wiiere | 
justice might be on her side. 

Jessy did all that daughter could do to smooth tlic i 
aspciities of her mother-in-law’s disposition ; and, ol | 
course, was unsuccessful. Yet, notwithstanding the ty- .j-j 
ranny to ijrhich she was exposed, tlie young wife nevcT 
repined; no word of complaint ever fell from her lips; 
nor would she suffer her husband to know how nmeh 
slie underwent, lest it should mar his peace. J fc is im- 
possible to conceive — if we have never witnessed it or’ 
felt it — how much unhappiness the ill-temper of one in- 
dividual can inflict on the family with whom he or she is 
unfortunately connected. As there is no x>tirson so un- 
important as to be incapable of conferring pleasure, so 
in proportion is the baneful influence; and thus the 
domestic harmony of many a little circle is changed to dis- 
cord, and the most disastrous events not unfrequently en- 
sue. The meekness of the gentle young wife in the present 
instance, however, preserved t^e quietude of her home. 
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Had she retaliated, that home would have been to Jtalph 
depriv(‘d of luilf its attractions, and thus lier forbearance 
i obtained a reward (the approval of her own conscdence 
; alone excepted) the most complete she could enjoy. In- 
detJendent of tlie trials of patience Jessy Ruflered from 
i the widow’s querulous disposition, the first twelve months 
I of her married life passed prosperously and happily. She 
I found ample and profitable employment for all the leisure 
she could spare from the fahilment of her domestic duties 
in the pursuits of her business. Indeed bo highly were 
her abilities esteenuMl, that every damsel in the village 
' was desirous of iiaving lierJSunday and holiday gowm 
made by her fairy fingers ; no one else,* they tliought, 
could fit the shape so exactly, or arrange the trimmings 
so tastefully, as she did ; and even tlie squire’s lady oc- 
casionally sent for lier to assist her maid when slie had 
dresses to altcT ; but at the expiration of that period, a 
trial awaited tier whi(.*h could neither be foreseen nor 
■ averted. 

i ' Wliilst cng.aged one morning in his usual farming oc- 
! euv>ationH, llalph met with an a<x;ident hy the falling of 
a heavy piece of w'ood upon Ids riglit arm. He tliought 
i it trifling at first, and endeavoured to pursue his em- 
j ploynient; but the pain and swelling greatly increasing, 

I lie was obliged to desist, ami return borne. His wife’s 
careful nursing, and liis motlier’s experienr^e in the treat- 
ment of wounds and hruist?s, he thought would soon 
! a cure-, hut he found it to be otherwise. The 

i limb was injured so seriously, that medical assistance 
! w'as necessary. * The sincerity and depth of Jes.sy’s 
1 alfoction wois now put to the test. His lielpless (xmdi- 
; tion required hej* constant att( iition, his pain her sooth- 
; ing tenderness, and^his spirits her unostentatious hut 
I : animating piety. Ralpli was a well-prineqiled and 
I amiable young man, hut he possessed little .strength of 
; mind. Ac(‘Usfcoined from his infancy to enjoy a robust 
constitution and vigorous healTli, he liad never thought 
tliiit sickness and debility might be his hit, and when it 
: ( iimt, he sunk into a state of (kqireiisiou from which it 
was difficult to arouse him. Happily for the young 
couple, they liad made a reserve, in their sea.sou of pro- 
sperity, for what they termed * a rainy day,’ and a small 
.sum had been providently saved from tlie sale of her 
l ather’s effects. Jessy, however, resolved at <»nee to 
rely on no such small resources. Her corporeal and 
I mental powers w'cre called into full exercise; and she 
: became the sole stay of licr stricken liusband and his 
aged mother. With her accustomed peevishness, Mrs 
; licaison saw^ no virtue in her daughUT-in-law’.s conduct; 

: she was herself continually bemoaning the evil wdiich 
had befallen her son, and she thought it a proof of w.iiit 
' of feeling that Jessy could he cheerful and gay. 8)ie 
j could not understand the motives whicli actuated that 
I nohle-inindcd girl, and she continually put fidse con- 
I structions on Iier actions, from the fact of her own selfish 
nature not being able to comi»rcliend generosity in Us 
self-denying character. 

But the skill of the surgeon, and the tenderness and 
care of the young wife, failed in restoring the use of iioor 
Ralph’s injured limb ; and after some weeks had elapsed, 
it was suggested hy one of his neighbours that it wmuld 
he well to obtain the advice of some of the facultj' in 
London, where it could lx; had gratuitously hy becoming 
an inmate of one of tlie hosiiitals. His mother wms 
vehement in her opposition to this plan. She could not 
hear, she said, that her darling sou should fie taken a 
hundred miles aw^ay, and left to the care of strangers, 
perhaps to die of neglect; hut Jessy saw the matter in 
• a different light She felt confident, that under his pre- 
sent treatment, her husband would never regain the use 
oflus limb; indeed the surgeon had talked of amputa- 
tion as the only means of saving his life, and she had 
beard that tlie akin of the first of the profession could 
be obtained fpr the poor through the medium of those 
excellent institutions. Ralph’s first idea was, that he 
must go alone ; but Jessy had detcrniined otherwise. 
She saw the difiieulty winch would follow giving up her 
business for a season, osgecially as it was now their only 


means of support; but she s.'nv also that the lieneficial ji 
results whi(;Ii were anticipated from tlie visit, were likely I 
to be rendered ineffectual by his solitary situation. Could 
she procure a little lodging near to liini, and obtain some 
emiiloyinent, she felt assured that the chaii(;es of his re- 
covery were grcjitcr ; for she dreaded the probable result 
of his being wholly deprived of her society and atten- 
tions. This ’plan slie thought also would silence her 
mother-in-law's objections; hut on this point she was 
mistaken. Mrs Benson declared tliat she would not he 
left behind alone. She was too weak, slie saitl, to wait 
upon herself; and by wliat means was she to he sup- 
jiorted? It M'a.s in vain that Jessy assured her tliat she 
would sliare witli her her earnings, and represented that ' 
it w.ns not likely that the iieighhours, with whom she had 
lived for so many year.s, would suffer her tO want either 
assistance or ]>rovision. She wns obstinate in lier deter- 
nilijation to go witli lliem, if, she said, i^luy were mad 
to go at all. 

Ti is ivas a fresh trial for jHior des.sy ; hut she saw" no 
other alternative than to suhinit; ami Rinee submit she ! 
must, she. resolved to do it graciously. The expense of ! 
the journey for tlireo persons w'oi'^J take the priniapal | 
part of her little store; hut this pp^un of her trouble [ 
was removed hy the benevolence of Jlie squire, who liad 
always shown a willingness to assist any meinhet* of 
Giles Gibbons’s family. He kindly offered Ids travelling 
carriage to conduct them, ohs(;rving, that it would not 
only spare tiiem the expense, hut be a more easy mode 
of eonveyance for the invalid? Jc!.ssy’s gratitude was 
uuhounded at this unlooked-for kindness, and her heart 
heat with indescribable emotions as she eontem plated 
this assistance, as a proof that 1 leaven favoured lier jiro- 
ject by facilitating her means of undertaking it. ^ 

Tlie cottage was left un(.i(;r the care of a neighbour, and 
taking as little luggage as possible, the trio set out on their 
journey. As they travelled hy easy stages, on account 
of the motion increasing the pair, in Ralph’s arm, the}" 
were three days in accomxdishing it; and far from en- 
vialile was Ids or his wife’s situation in having their 
mother for a companion : she could see no pleasing pro- 
spect to divert, no mercies to call forth Ifer thanldul- 
ness ; and slie did little else but complain the whole of 
the w"ay. Jessy, on the contrary, felt so animated hy 
tlie anticipated result of tiie visit^, tliat slie had no room 
for the admission of auglit s.ave gratitude and hope. 

I'he squire had provided Ralph with a ticket of ad- 
mission to an hospital of w hich he w'as one of the direc- 
tors, and thither tliey immediately drove. Jessy’s first 
care wa.s to sf;e lier husband comfortably settled in his 
new abode. This done, slie took leave of him, it must 
be confessed not without a pang, and then sought a home 
for herself and lier niother-in-liiw". She felt timid and 
solitary when .she found lierself alone in London’s crowded 
streets ; but she at length succeeded in procuring a small 
ready furnished apartment near to the hospital, to which 
she immediately conducted the old woman. 

* A miserable borne this,’ the w^idow' muttered, after 
she had with somfi dilficulty mounted two flights of dai*k 
and steej) stairs. 

‘ The entrance is unpleasant, but tlie room is neat and 
cleanl}", dear mother,’ Jessy soothingly observed ; ‘ and 
I trust,’ she added, ‘ that we shall not require to occupy 
it for a very long period.’ But Mrs Benson cquld see 
nothing to admire, and nothing to hope. She persisteil 
tliat Jessy had brought both herself and son to die in a 
strange pla(!e, removed from all their friends, and no 
arguments on tlie part of the young wife coiild quiet 
hei:. 

Our heroine’s next duty w^as an endeavour to find 
some employment which would serve to support them 
till Ralph became convalescent; but here her little 
knowledge of the state of trade in London had induced 
her to form a wrong estimate of the difficulties she had 
to contend wdth. She imagined that she had only to 
persevere in her applications to the houses of business 
where female labour was required, and that success 
must at lefigth crown her effort^ ; but she was mistaken 


V 
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i and disaj)pointe(l ; and she then discovered that Imn- 
drr'ds of her sex were placed in the same i)itiable situa- 
tion, and many of them in consequence wanting the 
common necessaries of life. Jessy’s mind was not, how- 
ever, of a character to sink under discouragements^ She 
had the satisfat^tion of finding, on her visits to the hos- 
pital, which were as frequent as the rules ^allowed, that 
her helovcjd husband was improving under the care and 
skill he enjoyed. It is true her money was almost ex- 
pended, and want seemed ready to startle lier by his 
w;m aspect; hut her fortitude and humble trust in the 
I)rot(;ctiop of an all- wise and all-gracious Providence 
forsook b(T not. 

The clmnge from a healthful and airy situation to a 
confined cIi amber in the most densely-populated pai't of 
the metropolis, greatly affected the health of the widovr. 
Jessy was less a sufferer from it, because slic W'as less 
at home; but .she began to entertain serious api>relien- 
sions lest lier mother-in-law’s death should be the re- 
sult ; and knowing how dear she w'as to her son, not- 
withstanding her faults, the wife w^as obliged to speak 
with great caution to him wlien she gave lier report 
concerning his motJbjr’s situation. The failure of dessy’s 
plans with respccjp to ])rociiring enijdoyment in the 
manner she had (C;peeted, induced her to request her 
landlady’s permission to put a bill in her front ivindow 
intimating that needle-work was perfonnetl by a person 
residing in the bousi* ; and the request was most oppor- 
tunely made, for tlie woman informed her that she had 
tliiit morning been askotfif she knew of any person who 
Avould assist in making up mourning for a lady in wliosci 
family a (baith bad just taken i)la(;e. The ofier w%as an 
inviting one to jioor Jessy, wlio had exelianged her last 
'‘ piece of silver coin ; hut slic felt it ne(*essary to eonsult 
willi her mother-in-law ere slic aceei>t.ed of it, as it 
would constrain her to leave home for tlie wliole of tin* 
day. Mrs Benson ivas nt first angry jit wliat she (Mlled 
her daughter’s wish io neglect her; but when her selfish- 
ness led her to contemplate thchcnclit v hich she should ' 
share, slui ungraciously consented, .lossy immediately ! 
proceeded (agreeahly to the direction given her) to the 
residence of 'Mrs G rov er, who gladly engaged her ser- 
vices for the ensuing iveek, and who, moreov^.T. upon 
hearing her simple story, v lunteercd to recommend her 
to the ladies of her accj^aintaiRH:'. The mild e^^’es oi’ the. 
young sempstress overflowed with tears of gratitude 
at this assurance ; slie was too little versed tn tlie ways 
of the world to know that ladies with real!}' kind | 
iuteuthins are ajit, for tlie \vinit of a little thought, tu i 
promise, uinler the excitement of instinctive cliarity j 
and sympathy, a great deal more tlian they are either 
able, or, in some iustaneos, willing afterwards to j>er- 
forni. Be this as it may, Jessy, Isy tlie expedition and 
neatness with which she cxeeuted iier task, gave entire 
satisfaction to her employer. A source of uneasincfsS, 
however, occurred on tiie third day. It was the time 
appointed by tiie rules of the imstitution for visitors 
to be admitted to tlie hospital, .and slie bad never yet 
failed in availing herself of the opportunity to see lier 
}m.sband. She eould have borne tJie ]irivation with 
fortitude, had she been able to make him acquainted 
with her engagements elsewhere, but slie could find 
no one wdio could undertake tlie mission ; and kindly 
as were the feelings of her present enqiloyer towards 
lier, she yet saw that she was too much interested in 
having the mourning finishod, to consent to any delay. 
Whilst she was sitting musing upon the disappoint- 
ment imd anxiety her beloved Ralph would feel at 
not seeing lier form enter the w^ard at the usual hour, 
Mrs Grover, wdio, meanwhile, had been planning the 
arrangement of the crape ornaments from a inaga- 
ziiie of fashions which lay open before her, was sum- 
moned from the room by the footman’s announcing that 
Dr A liad arrived. 

‘ Dr A Jessy repeated, raising her eyes suddenly 
from her work. , 

‘ Do you know^ that gentleman ?’ inqtured her com- 
panion m some surprise. ^ 


Jessy blushed. ‘Not personally, ma’am,’ she re- 
turned ; ‘ but I have lujard my husband speak of a Dr 

A wdio has showed him particular attention and 

kindness.’ 

‘He is one of the physicians in attendance on the 
hospital, and is wx‘11 knowm for Ids benevolence,’ Mrs 
Grover observed, jilS she moved towards the door. 

‘ Oh! madam,’ exclaimed the young sempstress, gazing 
after lier with a look of great earnestness — ‘ oh! madam, 
do you think I might he so hold as to ask to see him ?' 

* Do you wi.sh to inquire (ioiKXjriiiug the state of your 
hushand’s health ?’ tlie lat^ demanded. 

‘ No, ma’am,’ she hesitatingl}’^ replied ; ‘ I am not in 
doubt on that matter- 1 am thunltfnl to hear he is in a 
likely way to recover the entire use of liis limb ; but — 
but ’ 

■ ‘ But wdigt?’ Mrs Grover inquii'cd. 

‘ I am too intrusive in asking such a thing porliaps,’ 

cried Jessy ; ‘ Init I thought if Dr A would kindly 

let rny poor husband know that I am working for you, ' 
ma’am, and that that is the reason he does not see me 
to-day, it wanild dispel hi.s fears, and make me very 
hap}>y.’ 

‘1 will make tlie request for you,’ Mrs Grover re- 
joined with an approving smile.. ‘ and I don’t doubt it 
will be granted.’ 

The lady bad not been long jilisent from the room, 
when tlio footman re-appeared with the request tlial: 

Jessy would w'aifc on Dr A in the drawing-room. 

Slie arose with a. palpitating heart, an?^ could searccij 
summon courage to raise her eyes as she entered the 
apartment, lest the favour she liad asVed should liave 
been deena'd a liberty ; but tlie kiiid vt>ice of the jiby- 
siiaan reassured Ijcr. ‘ So, you arc tlm wife of Balpii 
Benson, young woman?’ lie said as s1h‘ advanced. Jos!«y 
curtsied an .assent. ‘ AiM you are concerned lest your 
husband should be niade*"unliapi)y by your absence?’ lie 
f ur tl i er i nterroga. ted. 

‘Not by my aVisence, sir,’ wan Jes.sy’s rejily, ‘ but b;y 
the cause l>cing unknown to him.’ 

‘IV'cll, rny good young woman, you may rest sath.iieu 
‘Oi that bead,’ be kindly rejoined ; ‘ J Kliall visit tiv:.: 
le.jspital to-day, and will make a poini of i^eeing hi in, 

1 ray, is tliere any other way in which 1 can serve 
you ?’ 

Jessy be.sitated a inonumt. ‘ Gli, sir, you are vauy 
kind,’ sj.c cnergeticaliy exclaimed ; ‘ ami if it v’cre noi 
too much to a.sk, 1 would wish you to visit rny husbaiui’ 
mother, who is seriously ill at our litlk: lodging.’ 

‘ Give mu your address, and I will c:dl upon her to- 
morrow,’ be returned. 

Tears of gratitude filled tlie eyes of the now ba])]q 
young wife — gratitude too pmverful for expression. BIk 
named the number anti the street in which slie live<l ; 
nor did slie forget to caution the kind physician not to 
speak of bis motlier’s illness to Kalpb. Again she curt' 
sied, and retreated, but not till the benevolent distdpli 
of Kst'.nlapiusliad forced into lier hand a small donation, 
which, ill her present ■dreum stances, ivas to her a little 
fortune. 

I )r A was not a man to promise much, bat he was 

a man to act, and to gain liis confideut:e and esteem was 
of no small value. lie visited the elder Mrs Benson on 
the morrow, and recommended an immediate eliaiige to 
a more airv and healthy situation as tlio only means iK 
restoring the agevl invalid. The widows was touehed 
with the cheerful assent Jessy immediately gave to this 
pro|K)sal; she was aware it must be a sacrifice to ber 
feelings to remove her to a greater distance from her' 
husband ; she knew also it would add to her ttiil by 
lengthening her w'alk; and her conscience told her tliat 
she deserved not sucli a return from the young creature, 
wdiose afl'ection she had made no effort to gain, and 
whom slie liad even treated with unkindness. 

The change was made as rooii as Jessy’s engagement 
with Mrs Grover would iiermit, and they now oeimpied 
a large airy chamlier, open to the fields. ‘ I trust you 
will revive here, dear mother,’ was the daughter’s ex- 
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cliimation a ftiw (Jays after tlieir arVival, as sJie arranged 
the pillow of Jill easy-chair slid luid hired expressly for 

the invalid, ‘ IJiider good Dr A \s cjire, both you and 

Jlaljih will soon be well,’ she continued, ‘ and we shall 
return to our home so very happy!’ Mrs Benson’s 
heart responded that sTie at least deserved to be so; Jjut 
her pride would not at present let her aeknowlcdge that 
Jessy had done ()uite riglit. 

‘ Oh, what a blissful sight it will be to see dear Ralph 
using his arm again!’ tin; young wife pursued, wdiilst 
Iier couiitemuK^e was irradiated wdth delight at the bare 
ideji. 

‘Nay, it depends upon thh manner in v/hich he uses 
it,’ int(^rposed the old woman, wdiilst a smile of pleasan- 
try foreign to lier usual habits lit up licr features; ‘sup- 
pose he exercise it in making you feel its pviwer?’ 

‘I would eiuierfully submit even to tiiat,’ Jessy laugh- 
ingly rejoined ; ‘ anytliing that would prove tliat his 
strength w^as restored.’ 

j ‘ Jt shall woric for thee, my ow n Jessy, and I shall 
never think it (xmu do enough to repay all thy kindness,’ 
exclaimed a wcdl-knowui voice, and Ralph w'as thi^ next 
j moment in the iin'senco of his mother and his wdfe. 
i Tlie former uttered a cry of surprise, and the latter 
; sunk into his extended arms. The young man being 
I pronounced suhiciently eonvaJeseent, had procured his 
i dismissal unknown to Ids family ; and not being aware 
: of th(‘ si’iverc illness of his mother (though he had been 
i ijjformed of their rcmorjil), he had come with the inten- 
tion of giving ihcin a joyful surprise. Ills heart, beat 
(;ni(;;l: with pleasure when lie beard the kindly tones 
i with which Mrs Benson addressed h(‘r dauglitci ; itwxis 
i a hjippy omen, “lie thought, and it made tlie bliss of his 
; return more eompltte. 

The pale aspeet of Irl:' motaor, liowever, ex(;itcd his 
i id arm ; but Jessy assured him that her health wuvS 
■ already improving, am 1 she detail ited not tint a week or 
' two at m(;s|- in fbi ir present abode would restore her so 
' f:'c' as to enable her to iiiHhwtaia' the journey home. 

I ''I’heir kind IVien'l tiu s(iuire had, she said, through the 
nu'dium of heir sister, offered flic use of the trjivelling- 
eaiTiage once more. ‘ And oh how happy home wall be 
after iliis long absence!’ sbo energetically added. 

‘ Sun ly 1 sliali vahu' the uso of my limbs more than 
1 ever 1 did before,’ exelaimed Ivalpli. 

I' ‘I shall viilue /pa/ more tlum ever, after having so 
! ' jiertrly lost you,’ responded Jessy, wdiilafc she struggled 
; Ixdween smiles and tear.s. 

1 ; ‘ And I hope 1 shall value you botli more than T have 

I i Ivitlituto done,’ c ried the ividow, now' comiiletely softened 
^ ^ and liuinbled at tlie coutemplatiou of the selfish part .she 
! jijid taken, and she opened lier arms to fold her children 
; ; tcjgetlicr in her einliraee as slie spoke. 

! And need wa; say how deliglitful was such a eonfes- 
j sion to our long-eiuiuhng lieroino. Her meekness and 
fnrhearanec had aecomplislied the desired object. Slic 
liad won the love of one vvlio luul Jiitherto been v<.ear 
to her for her liushand’s salve, but wdioni her wjinn 
heart desired to encircle with its aneetions for her own. 
Tlie griefs of her past life were forgotten — that happy 
inoinent repaid them all. 

Mmiy waive tlie joyful greetings and eongratukdions 
wdiieli accompanied the return of the Bensons to their 
native vilhvge, and Rjilph recommenced his employment 
" with feelings of gratitude wddeh made his labour sweet, 
i * Jessy, too, thougiit that the sun shoiu} hrigbtfer, that the 
I birds sang swa^eter, and that everything looked more 
1 beautiful, than tlicy had done before ; and thus it ever is, 
when tlie storms of afUietion sire past, and the sw .et 
calm of happiness follows. The w'idow lived to see her- 
self surroundeil by a numerous train of grumlchildreu ; 
but she was an altered vaanan. Hitherto, her life had 
been a source of disquiet to those around her, but now 
(althougb long-indulged habi could not be entirely 
eradicated) a new principle having been implanted — a 
principle of love and peiu;e— its salutary effects were 
seen in her words and iw;tions, and she became a bl(iss- 
lug where she had befoi'e been a bane. 

i 


llajjpy would it be for society were hers an insulated 
ease, and liappy would it be if forbearance were exer- 
cised when families are thus tried, since experience, vvith 
few" exce|:)tions, j^roves the truth of the proverb of the 
wise man of old, tliat ‘ Ji soft answer turneth aw^ay wrath, 
but grievous wmrds stir up anger.’ 


WIIAT I’O DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENT. 

riuiCTiJ ui:i) BON es. 

Tiieue are few accidents more frequent, or more dis- 
tressing in their results, than those Jirisiiig from frac- 
tured bones ; aiul none in which the attempfs at relief 
ulllirded by bystanders are fraught with greater danger 
to the patienl. When a, iierson is seen to fall prostrate^, 
the first impulse of tlie crowd is to raise him up, with- 
out sto])ping to iiupiiro llu:? miture or extent of the ncci- 
(ktii, and totally overluokiug tire f;u;d, tluit the rocunibent 
is the one eliosen by mitiire as lli'at best julapted 
lor tli(* sick, tlic wcxiry, and the iidirm — as the only 
position in which they ixin enjoy iierfeet iwst, without 
the exercise of siiiy musculjir effort. In the cjise of 
fixudurc of any part of the lower e;^r(;mity, moving tin*. 
p;itient from the horizontal posi^^lS^is productive of 
great miscdiief, and a knowiedge yl this simple fact 
would, in a majority of cases, avert the necessity of tin; 
surgeon’s knife, or the patient from pern laiieut lameness 
and mucli subsequent torture. . 

The writtu-’s attention was first particaikirly drawn to i 
this subject hy an accident tli»t occurred some years ago i 
to himself. His horse fell w ith him, and as it happe.ne(i 
in a irrineijral London tborouglifare, a crowd imme- 
diately gathered round, and the first cry was, * Lift tlie 
gentleman up.’ Happily for him, his iiresencc of minff. 
iiad not deserted him, and ho enjoined them to desisC 
as, being a medical man, lui best knew bow to proeecd. 

In 51 lew" moments he diseovered that his leg was broken, 
and then the eonsequemses of bdng ‘ lifted up’ occurred 
to him in Jill their horror. A Rhutter having beeii pro- 
cured, he directed it to be laid dow n jit his side, and i 
moving very cautiously, so as not to disturl) the limb, 
soon contrived to edge liimself upon it^ it was then 
r.aised by four of tlie b}"st}lndc^^s, and in this manner lie 
was carried to his resilience. 

A few moments’ eonsidoration will eon vinee us of tlie 
impropriety of raising the liody fi'om the* ground. It 
may readily be i.‘oneeived that, Iiy presorving tlie liori- 
zontal position, if the limb be straight, encjised as it is 
by its various muscles juid integuments, the broken bone 
\vill remain in its natur.al sitiuiiion ; but tlnit, by raising 
tbe body (and consequently tlu; log), we make a lever of 
th(* U[)|)er lialf of the bone, t!io broken point of which 
bei!omes the fuha-um, and turns at right angles with the 
lower half, wliich, having lost its eontiimity of support, 
is disiiosed to pres(*rve its original posture; and that 
by this, although the skin may not in every case be 
actually torn, still there must be an approximation to- 
wards it, and tliat the surrounding parts must be more 
or less lacerated* Should the skin be torn, the simple 
fracture, in the language of surgery, becomes a com- 
pound one, the .Ineonveuionce to the patient more severe, 
and the chances of recovery considerably lessened. 

Tlie possible miseliief, and consequent danger, docs 
not rest here. One of the arteries of the limb may be 
wounded by a point of the fractured bone, and then the 
danger is mncli increased. The arteries gradually in- 
crease in size from the foot upwards, mid above the 
knee unite into one trunk or nniin artery^ any lacera- 
tion of which is xiroductivc of the wqret consequences. 
EVen in the foot tliey are large enough^ if tjli© b|e^ng 
be permitted to continue, to produce fatal jpigfiialA, al- 
though in that case time enough is general^ labtained 
to arrest the hemorrhage. But shoiild tliie tMgh 
fractured, and the femoral, or main artery, of the limb 
be wounded, the flow' of blood is so great^ that if not 
immediately stopped, the patient’s life may be lost in 
three minutes. 

The femoral artery .takes tho course of, and runs 
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parallel to, the tliigh bone ; and when that is broken, it 
will readily be seen how likely it is to be pierced by a 
spicula of boiic, or one of its broken points ; and this 
indeed frccinently happens. 

It now remains for us to consider wlvfit we are called 
upon to do in accidents of this nature. In the first place, 
do not attempt to alter the position from that in wdiich 
the patient falls ; that is, supposing the limb be not bent. 
Administer a glass of wine, or spirit and water, ob- 
tained from the nearest good Samaritan (and one will 
easily be found) ; next, should the accident occur in a 
crowded thoroughfare, let a ring be formed, to prevent 
tlie suffeiTT from being pressed upon or run over. In a 
few moments, if liis senses have beem spared, he will he 
able to sa3" wliere he is hurt, b}^ gently moving bis 
limbs. A shutter should now be obtained ; and if he 
possesses sufficient nerve, it will be best, as in the 
writer’s case, for him gradually to edge himself upon it, 
as he Avill bestrJenow what degree of motion he can bear 
without pain. If he is unable to do this, one of the 
bystanders must proceed to assist him, by sui^porti ng 
tlio injured limb. 

It is necessary to observe great caution in doing this. 
Suppose, for the limb be raised by lifting the 

foot, if we refer t# the observations already made, we 
shall perceive the \ime (ionsequences will occur as if 
tlie person were raisf'd from the ground. It is therefore 
nccessaiy to remeiubcr, from tlie first moment of the 
accident to the last before the cure, that in raising a 
broken limb, care must b|‘ taken to use both hands, the 
one placed below, and tlie other above the i>oint of frac- 
ture, as if tlie limb were in two separate pieces, and but 
slightly held together. 

^ It may happen that the p.ationt is insensible, and the 
.scat of injury not obvious. He ma}^ be suffering from 
compression of the brain, or concussion, or fracture of 
the skull or spine, or may have sustained some internal 
and severe injury*. In such cases the worst consequences 
are always to be apprehended, and the sufferer must be 
treated Avith the utmost tenderness. If the power of 
swallowing remain (whicli may be known by pouring a 
little water ipto the mouth), a little wine, or spirit and 
w'ater, may invariably bc^ given, and this is all that is 
nece.ssary : great mischief often arises from <loing too 
miieh. Let tlie patient be placed upon a litter, and 
carried liomo, or to the nearest ho.spitul, with great 
care and tenderness. 

To return to the case of fractured leg. Before placing 
the patient in bed, be {’areful that everything is well 
prepared for hi.s reception, as he Avill have to remain 
there at least one month Avithout moving the broken 
limb. It is of great importanee to have tlie bed .so hard 
and smooth, as to receive no impression from the weight 
of the body, A small French bedstead, wide enough 
for one person only, AAnll lx; found most convenient, a 
lath bottom being indisperi.sa]jle ; if this cannot be had, 
an ironing-board must lx* placed on the saiiking, and 
oil this a liorse-hair mattress, coA'ered by a blanket, 
over Avhich nail down the slicet tightl}} on both sides. 

In removing the patient from the shutter, place it 
on a line, and level with tlie bed, and let him shift him- 
self upon it, as we have before described. Before tliis 
removal, splints had better be ap])lied to the limb, as 
it can then be supported with less pain to the frac- 
tured parts. 

Fractures of the arm and forearm are in general more 
easily cured than those of the lower extremity, although 
the future freedom of the forearm depends in a great 
measure on the tact and talent of the surgeon. They, 
of course, do not involve the necessity of maintainiUg 
the rccumlwnt position ; and all that is necessary pre- 
vious to professional attendance is, the placing the arm 
in a sling or half handkerchief, which should extend 
from the elbow to tbo wrist. 

Setting a broken limb means nothing more than placing 
the fractured ends of the bone opposite each other, and 
retaining them there by the application of splints rdade 
of wood or mill-board. Much misapprehension pre- 


vails on this point ; ft is generally considered as a for- I 
niidable operation, requiring to be performed as soon 
after the accident as possible. When the fracture hap- 
pens to be a compound one, with one end of the bone 
jierliaps protruding through the skin, it is tlicn desirable 
to reduce it as soon ns possible i but otherwise, it may 
be postponed until the bed is fully prepared for the pa- 
tient’s future requirements. 

In closing this paper, the writer cannot help advert- 
ing to tAA'o points of great importance m the treatment 
of fractures, although in doing so he is aware he is tres- 
passing beyond the limits he has prescribed for himself ; 
they are, on the impropridly of blood-letting, and tlie 
use of cold applications, during any period of the subse- 
quent treatment. Bleeding by some is had recourse to 
to prevent inflammation ; this it will not do : and the 
proof is, tliat uniformly, the more delicate the subject, 
the greater Is the degree of susceptibility to its attacks. 
But in fractures, w^e have really no inflammation to 
dread, nor blood to spare, for nature Avill require more , 
than lier usual supply to repair the injury sustained, 
and, if lux^dlessly subtracted, the period of cure will be 
proportion ably prolonged. 

With respc(‘t to cold applications, we do not always 
sufficiently discriminate tlie nature of the complaint for 
whicli thc}^ arc used. For pain arising from inflam in a- 
tor}^ action, cold is ,an excellent application ; but for i>ain 
arising from (‘.ontnsion of parts, Avarm fomentations are i 
by far the most soothing and eflicient. It is a trite I 
observation, that old fractures arc as sensitive to at- j 
mosphcric changes as the b.arometer. Where warmth ; 
alone has been used, the writer lias never known tliis | 
to occur. * I 

I 

THE LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. | 

.Si:COXl> AIW'ICLE — HOOKS. I 

llAvixr. giiTU some idea of the manner in which ! 
the Chinese record their ideas in writing, we will now j 
describe the means by which those ideas are di.ssemi- ! 
nated in print ; first detailing the meehanical processes 
by AA’^hich books are, if we may so speak, mumihictured ; i 
ami, secondly, afl’ording some informatii>n respecting i 
their contents. 

Printing — instead of originating in some sucli for- 
tunate accident as historians and collectors of tradi- 
tions are so fond of tracing neiirl}’- every invention 
to — was, a.s Dugald Stewart has exi>lained, more pro- 
b.ibly the result of those general causes on which 
the progress of soi'Acty seems to dc'peml. However 
the art may have originated, one thing is certain, 
that it was cniployed by the Chinese as early as tin* 
tenth century, or five centuries before its genend 
adoption in Europe. (.'Innesc printing, as then prac- 
tised, wMB exactly the same as it is at present. Those | 
Avho have read the ‘Facts about the Chinese,’ pre- :| 
viously detailed, arc aware that this singularly vain 
IKiople consider themselves jicrfect in nearly everything 
— in printing among the rest : and therefore deem im- : 
provenient impossible. Henije, nothing can be more 
primitive and simple than the means they adopt ; no- ; | 
thing, moreover, can be more effectual — except presses ' i 
and moveable types, which the Chinese know little 
about. 

Tlie Chinese literary man sends his * copy — not, . 
as we do, itnmed lately to the printer — but to a tran- 
scrilier. This is a person skilled in what we should 
call penmanship, Avho copies the manuscript in the bold, 
legible characters of the Sung-te hand,* which, from skill ' 
and practice, lie is enabled to render as uniform in ap- i 

pearance as Roman print. The copy is made on single ' 
leaves — two pages on each lea^ with a division or white 
column in the middle. The writing is inscribed, not in 
horizontal. lines, as with us, but in perjAendicular co- 
lumns, arranged so as to be read from right to left. 
Having made his copy, the transcriber passes it to 

* See first ortiolo on this subject, at page iidl of No. 42. 
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another person ; wlio first prepares a piece of pear- 
tree wood, above an inch thick, and with a surface 
corresponding to the size of the copyist’s leaves. This 
face having been planed beautifully smooth, is washed 
over with thin rice-water, and, while wet, the leaf is 
laid on the wood with the writing downwards. The 
paper being as transparent as our 8ilvcr-pa|>er, the 
transcriber’s ink shows tlirough, exhibiting the writing 
backwards, just as it is to he carved on the block. 
When the solution is dry, the manuscript leaf has stuck 
firmly to the block, and the carver sets to work, cutting 
away the interstices betwcjjn the black marks witli 
sharp instruments, so as to cause the characters to 
stand up in relief. In short, he is a professor of wood- 
engraving, only he engraves Avriting instead of pic- 
tures. Of course for every h^af (or two pages) a 
separate block is requir(*d ; and could we enumerate 
the works of all the Chinese authors who* have pub- 
lished since the tenth century, wo should find that 
, the accumulated and still increasing number of these 
stereotype printing-blocks is prodigious. Although 
printing from blocks is the general mode, yet moveable 
t5T)es were known to the ( diinese as earl}' as th(‘ eleventh 
century. For a tinus single characters made of clay, 
and baked hard, were used ; but soon abandoned for tlie 
I neater mode now universally practised — except for The 
! Imperial Calendar, ])ublished once a tpiarter, and the 
; Pekin Gazette, issued daily, whicli arc printed from 
i moveable types made of a plastic gum. 'Phis is, how'cvcr, 
ini measurably iaferior to the block-printing. 

' The blocks lowing been engraved, th(?y are piissed to 
: the printer, pronerly so called. His part of the business 
is performed wixli uncommon ease and despatidi, con- 
sidering the sinqile hieaiis at his command. He has no 
])ress or macliinery of any kind. Beside him is a quan- 
tity of Indian ink, thk^kly ground up: in his right 
hand are two bruslies, of the xmlinary size of such as 
are used by lionse-painters, one being stia.k on at each 
< n<l of a single handle. With that below the hand he 
inks the surface of the block. A sheet of the very 
; thin paper in general use is then placed upon it, the 
: band turned up, and the other brush— a dry one — having 
lioeii x)a.ssed Avith a light pressure oA'cr the paper, the 
I impression is taken. The operation is performed with I 
: I such celerity, that an expert printer cjin take oT from 
I two to three thousand impressions in a day. The sheets 
! being extremely thin and jiorous, require no wetting ; 

I :md after time has been alloAA'ed for the ink to set upon 
them, they are ready for the folder and stitcher. 

Printing on both sides being of course iiniuacticablo, 

; from th(j liglitness of the pajier, the folder turns each 
i leaf back to back (for which the white column before- 
I mentioned serA-es as a. gauge), pasting together the 
: blank or unprinted side of eacli leaf; hence the printed 
sides have exactly the same aiq)earance as the jiagcs of 
a lOuropean hook. 

The stiteher now takes a certain number of these 
pages and scavs them AA'itli silk tliread into a coA’^er of 
sni<X)th drab-coloured paijer. About ten of the little 
voluinea go to a work of ordinary size, find the order in 
which they run is numbered on the outer edges of the 
leaves. Thus a book is never hound in China, but the 
bookbinder’s occupation is represented by the makers of 
book-cases, or boxes, into which a tjomidete A\'ork is 
' neatly itacked. Some of these cases are splendidly 
tovered with satin or vsilk, embroidered Avith^old, exhi- 
biting the name of the hook in legible characters. The 
selling of books is considered one of the most honour- 
. able of trades ; and there is no town in tlie empire in 
Avhich a bookseller does not reside. 

Despite the despotic character of the government, 

] vi*^*** — quite free and un- 
shackled by a censorship : no license is required, no 
restrictions are imposed ; but tiie Leu-lee (civil code) 
declares that ‘whoever is guilty of editing wicked 
ana corrupt books, with the view of misleading the 
people, and whoever attempts to excite sedition by ■ 
letters or handbills, shall suffer death by being be- | 


headed.’ Every writer and printer, therefore, issues 
his works subject to tliis very terrible responsibility * 
Nor is this law a dead letter : the emperor Kien-lung 
(1736-1795), a great patron of letters, caused three 
unfortunate authors to be put to d<?ath in three conse- 
cutive years, ♦pr publishing books which, read with 
European eyes and ideas, seemed hardly worthy of 
notice. This fear, and the supposed infallibility of the 
ancient sages, causes each new Avork on the more im- 
portant subjects of literature to he totally devoid of 
originality : cAx ii fancy and imagination are (•rain])ed, 
and seldom take high iliglits. Original authors are few 
everywliere, but in (’liina they are especially scarce. 

'J’he grand collections of history, philosophy, and other 
standard national \\a)rks, comprehensively known as the 
‘ sacred clas.sics,’ are pi iiiteil by roy:d authority at the 
iiniKirial printing-press at I’ekin, under the superinten- 
dence- of the fonutain of all Chinese Icarniqg, the /7oa-/r« 
ccsHl&ge. They are distributed to the viceroys of pro- 
vinci. ** presidents of departments, and petty magis- 
trates, to be deposited in public libraries, one of which 
forms part of eacli town-hall, or magistrate’s otllcial 
residence, and to it every man ioj^io empire has the 
right of free access. For tins rei'yfesfr such books are 
seldom found in private collections. J'rhe other depart- 
iiumts of Chinese literature include every possible variety ; 
and thousands of vi’orks are daily issued iii 1‘ckin, and 
other great cities, consisting of novels, romances, with 
moral, amusing, and comic tales; precepts from the 
ancient sages, and exhortation^ from living sovereigns; 
plays; songs, fiibles, and every description of poetry ; 
jiist-books and lampiMins; cookery books, and collec- 
tions of recupes for curing disorders ; predictions of the 
weather and fortune-telling books ; manuals of devotioiu^ 
aud of religious rites ; books of etiipiotte ; together AA’ith 
almanaes and quuntities of other ephemera it would be 
impossible to enumerate. The more bulky and expen- 
sive Avorks on philology, history, and jurisprudence, 
not i>rintcd by the government, are published by sub- 
scri])tion in the Avay aa'o have previously mentioned. 

To give some idea of the gigantic scale upon which 
literary works are sometimes Aindertaken*and carried 
out in China, Ave may mention that the Imperial Eney- 
clopjedia in general use, in 450 A'olumes, is a mere 
abridgment of a Avork, the origipal of Avhich comprises 
no fewer than 6000 volumes. It is in every respect like 
the European Avmrks of a siinihir class, t)eing a repertory 
of Chinese knoAvledge in a lexicographical form. The 
lustory of the country, from the earliest period to the | 
accession of the present or .Mongol dynasty to the j 
throne, fills 300 volumes ; Shty-poo, a biographical Avork, I 
occupies 120 volumes; the Leuder, or civil code, 'may j 
he appropriately called the statutes at large, for they I 
extend to 261 volumes. There is a single collection of 
plays Avhich numbers 200 volumes. Tlie emperor, Kien- 
lung, caused a reprint to be made of all the standard 
AA'orks throughout China: in five years as many a.s 
168,000 volumes AA'crc completed, and it was expected 
that the AAdiole wtAild extend to 600,000 volurnca.’’' 'fhe 
Sh(H)-kimj, in other Avords, ‘ The Book,’ is regarded by 
the Chinese as AA'e look upon the Scriptures. It is the 
AA'ork of Confucius (whom they call K iing-f<x)-tze), and 
combining a collection of historical aphorisms with a 
species of chronology, is the text-book not only for moral 
conduct, but historical facts. 

From the axioms contained in the works of their 
sages, Chinese Poetry took its rise, as we learn from 
the character that expresses it, Avhich means ‘As'ords 
of the temple.’ Rhyinatic- sentences are delivered and 
commented on by the literati in the temples. Rhyme 
is an easy matter; for so similar are the sounds of 
hosts of words having a dissimilar meaning, that Gutz- 
j laff says he could write n perfectly intelligible treatise 
in the Chinese language, yet every character, when 


* The reader miist, however, remember that a ChiiiOKe vohnne is 
Koldom thicker tUari two of the nvonthl}’ parts of tUib Joiirnul 
would he if filitchcd tofjethcr. 


V 
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read, would be represented to an J5n',disli ear by the 
sound ‘K’ On prosody so much stress is laid, that 
iiio(l(^rn versifiers often aim more at the smoothness of 
their numbers than at sense or point. The ancient 
poets are considered tlie best ; the fidlowing was written 
three thousand years ago : — » 

‘ The nest \i>n winged jirlist hnilds, , 
roblKit bird shiill tesu' awixj'^ : 

So yields her hojies tiie iiflijineod maid, 

.Somi? Avciilthy lord’s reluctant prey. 

I’ho fl uttering bird ju-cpai-es .a. homo, 
in wliieli tlio spoiler soon shall dwell ; 

rorth ,g(jes the \veeT)in,g hriile, constrained ; 

A limidrod cars the triumph sw'cll. 

Movivn for the tiny architect, 

A^stronger bird liatli ta’cii its nest ; 

Ml Kirn for the hapless, stolen bride ; 

How vain the i»oini) to soothe her breast !’ 

or modern. descriptive poetry, nothing is better cal- 
culated to ijiterest English roadors tliMn a poem written 
by an intelligent Chinese, who, in 1813, accompanied an 
English gentleman to this country as liis instructor. It 
is headed ‘I/ondoii, in ton stanzas.’ In tliis confined space j 
the author cliienyjjpticed those objects which excited i 
)v:s attention, l)\'S;>F,ir contrast with those of his native 
land. After stutin^'that — 

‘ Afar in tlie oconn, towards flic extremity of the north -west, 

Tliero is a nation or country called F-ngland,* * 

he sings concerning the city itself — 

* The tiAvei'irig cdifici.'s rise stir’i'y above storey, 

In all the stateliness oi spleiulid mansions : 

ilfiilingH of iron tliiekly stud tlic sides of every (nitranee ; 

And streams from the i i\-cr circulate throuRh the walls ; I 

The sides of oatili apartment are variegatod with dendees ; | 

^ TJirough the >vinriows of glass iiirpoar tVic scarlet hangings. 

And in tlie street itself is presented a beautiful scene; 

'I'he congregiited buildings Viuve ull the ;t.spect of a picture. 

'rite, spa, cions Htreii'ts arc exceedingly .smooth and level. 

Eaeli being crossed by others at intervals ; 

(»n either side perambulate men oir.l females, 

In the 0 (?ntre t:areor along t lie carriages ami Iiorses : ' 

The mingled sound of v oices i.s beuid in the shoj^i iit eveniiig. 
During mid- winter the accumulafi.'d .snows adliercto the piitliwa}' ; 
Ijainps are displayed at night aloiyT the .stn'ct-sidesi, 

Thoir radiand.- tiviiilvliiig iilte the t Lar.s of the t»ky.’ 

!He observe, Ihtit ‘ tlic Louscis ore eo lofty that you 
may pluck tlic stars from Jieiuj thiit, on four socrcul 
days in the montli, pco^dc put on their bcr't clothes, and 
go to the tempi# ; that tlie virtuous read their sacred 
hook, which they call Pe-ke. to Kot (pray to God); tliat 
tlu' appearance of the country is beautiful, and the liills 
rising one abov'e anotlior dciighthil to behold ; that 
littk? girls have rosy clieeks and fair complexions ; that 
men and womeii marry ironi mutual choice, and love 
and respect each other ; and that there arc no second 
>vivcis ; tliat tiie grass is <yut;, and dried, to feed cattle in 
winter wlicn there is frost and snow ; that men and 
women ramble into the iields to gather bowers ; that 
poor woineri at the wheat-harvest gather the grain 
W’hicTi is left, and sing as they go lionic.''*' 

Satires ai c constantly aimed againsf general manners, 
and lamiioons against private individuals and officials. 
A.s a specimen of tbe fornuir, -we may cite some lines 
on a dissijiated Cliineso fop, wdvicli (Xicur in a novel called 
‘ Dreams of tlie lied Chamber — 

‘ Tli« outw'iird form by ji.atiiro’H bounty drest, 

I'oul woods usurped tlie wilderness lii.s breiist : 

And bred in tumult, iprnorant (»f rtde, 

Tie bated letteiT, nn accouiplisbed 1 Vm>1 ! 

Ill aet. depraved, contamiiuik! in mind, 

8tra,ng^(', liad he fi^ared the censiire.s of mankhul ! 

Title.s and wealth to him nojoy.s impart, 

Dy licnury jdnchcil, he sank beneath tlic srnjut ; • 

In uM;do,ssnesH, the first beneath the sky. 

Anil curst, in sinning? with sujiremacy ! 

Minions of pride and luxury lend an ear, 

And Silum his follies, if his fate ye fear !' 

The English reader may suppose that these powerful 
lines have been polished and adapted to his taste by the 

♦ The above is part of abterja prose-trarisbvtion, suppliiedf by Mr 
Davis to the second volume of tlio Iloyol Asiatic Sooioty'a Transac- 
tions. • 


I translator. But that gentleman assures us the * version 
is Jineatim, and almost verbatim, tint! pretends to no- 
thing more than a very close adherence to the original.’^ 

The Chinese have almost universally a taste for 
verses ; boj^s who have just learned to read are taught 
to *coinpose them. Pedantic schoolmasters adorn their 
walls with their own productions, and paste them up at 
tlicir door-posts. Cups and saucers, jians and screens, 
are ornamented with couplets. Even tlic kitchens and 
fireplaces are adorned with verses, chietly on cookery. 

We must defer our account of the dramatic and ficti- 
tious literature of the Chiupse for a third article. 


OCCUPATIONS THE PEOPLE OF CHEAT 
BRITAIN. 

Two parliamentary jiapers, supplementary to the census, 
have, just been published, giving a view of tlio occu])ji- 
tions of the people of our island. Though not free of a 
few' blemishes on minor points, tln^y seem trustworthy 
in essentials, and tlie results are of an interesting na- 
ture. The following table presents the employments of 
7,846,569 persons engaged in active life, or living inde- 
pendently, leaving 10,997,865 to be understood as women 
and cliildren having no recognised occupations : — 
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The most sfrihiug fact evidenced by this table, is the dlw 
projiortion of' the iigri cultural class to tlioso devoted 1‘ 

# (inarterJy Review^ vol. 41, p. U»0. 
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;ic;tiv(i pursuits not aj^riculturai, tlu? former being less than 
!i half of tlie latter. It also appeal's tiiat this disproportion 
is uiulorgoing a eonstaiit and ra])ld incTease, for the pro- 
portions whieh the agricultural, the conmn'reial, and the 
miscellaneous class l>ore to each otlier were, in 

AffricuUnral. ConiMUTofal. Mi.scollanoois. • 

1811, ... 85 44 21 

1821, 88 4(i .. ... 21 

null, 28 42 80 

while tliey were respectively, in 

1841, 22 48 82 

there being only this soiiree olf doubt about the last table, 
tliet, ill tlie tliree first iustauees, faTnilics, and in the last, 
individuals, were enumerated. It seems, however, beyond a 
doubt, tliat tlie absolute miintiers of the agrieulturvnl popula- 
tion reinain nearly stationary, so that if this branch of (uir 
national industry is, as it a])pears, not falling off, hut, on 
the contrary, inereasin;;;, we nmst presume that ft;\ver men 
are now ref}uired to jiei fonn the .same amount of work as 
fonnerly, whieii, ('onsidering the iin])roveineiit of hus- 
bandry, i.s not unlikely. I’lie increase of tla^ popiilatioii 
lu twei n 1881 and 1841 must therefore have been <‘utirely 
alisorlied by tlui otlicr l>ran(di(js of industry. ‘The total 
male i>i»pnlation of Great ilritain, twenty years of age and 
n[)wards, w.aH, in 1881, .‘l,l.‘)fh!)84 ; and iii 1841, 8,o2.4,(i88 ; 
showing an increase, in ten years, of about (>80,008 adult 
males. Hardly one of tiiesti additional men bas been able 
to find employment in agrieultnre. The agrif'ultnr.il oe- 
<‘Uj4evs and labovirevs wore, in 1881, 080,750, am( in 181!, 
only .081,. >85. Allow ing here for .a correetiou pointial out 
by the) enumera'»or.s, it. still appears that, at the end oi’t he 
(.iooennial perio'^, then; was either no inerease, or a. vei'v 
snirdl tnie, in the numln'r of adult niaies employed in 
agi’icult lire. fAe ease of tliose emjiloyed in eomineree, 
ti'ieJe, and m ami fae^i ires, is very diflerent. In l'>81,they 
Wi re 1,278,288. and in 1811 they anioimted. to 1,882,011 ; 
showing iliat tliosc Tiraiu he.s of industry ha<l fmmd employ- 
uiMit .for inoro than 4(l0,0tiit juldilionai iiersons of the 
; la.ss i >ej.ore -nien t ioi»od.^-‘- 

.An. )t tier rv^niarLabie ri'snlL of tlie tii<|Ui.ry is, Miat Itngland 
on I Sent iaiid are nearly upon :i iiar in vevpcet of the i»ro- 
perlioiw of ix Clip etion.s. At the lAnion in 1707, the hitter 
''oiintry had no eonnrieree or mamifactnres worthy of the 
iianu', avid to obtain a sliai-e of th< se, was one m.-dn reason 
ter its sulniiitting to the loss of its ividei>endeiiee. 'flie 
j.’irehase hii.s I.ks.'M wortliy of tlie sacritiee, for now the 
eivuiinei eial and luamilViel.iiring jiopalatioii of Seotland. bears 
i'tst about the sauio pro]/ortion to tlie ngrieultural as that 
*t Ivnglaiul, s/iowiiig llje voM progress wliich our people 
have m.'ide in iiidasliy and wealtii in tlie course of little 
iiiore tliaii a eeutury. What nifilLcs (his still more clear is, 
that Seotland possesses witliin t).()0 per cent, ot the propor- 
lioriate luimlK’i’ of peisoiis of indejioudent ineairs whieli 
h’.riglaiul doe.s. It is nothing to the purpose that England 
has vnort' paupers by 0.28 per cent; ibi Scotland, as is now 
heeoiniiig notorioii.s only escapes tlie. infamy of a numerous 
I .iuper iHipiilariou l>y denying regulated subsisteiiee iotlie 
tlesliTute. 

The following aie the eentenimal lu’oportions of the 
pe(»}ile in Mu; various eiasscs of oecupations in England . .id 
S( oMand : — 


We extract also the total number cngtiged in each of tlie 
following manufacturer; : — 

Hose, 50, (A*).? 

Lace, - . _ . 85,847 

iVooi and worsted, - , - - .1()7,29() 

Silk, - - - 88,778 

Flax and linen, - ■ - 85,218 

'riie- total number of persons ovigageil in tlie inanufacture 
of lextible fabrics in Great Britain is stated to be 8()()j24(;. 
Of those employed in nimes, there are, in 

Coal 111 hies, - 1 ] 8,288 

Copper ditto, - - ,15,107 

Lead ditto, - 11,11.0 

Iron ditto, 10,.0k0 

Tin ditte, - O^jOl 

Tlie total of persons employed in mines is \ 08,825. 

<}f persouK em]»loyed in the manufaetnre. and working of 
there are, beslde.s Mie mlner.s, in , 


It on, 


2.8,4.97 

Coppt;r, 

- 

2,128 

lA-ad, - 


L298 

Tin, 


],;i28 

There are einjdoyed in 
Pottery and glVess, 

'jht^ 

> - 

82,288 

Gloves, 

! 1,225 

Engines and machines, 


1G,5.A0 


,Agri('ultural oee upatioviH, 
'Tivnie. Tnanufaetures, tVe. 

Indi jiendeiit, 

Alnis-peopte, 

Others, not deserilied, 
UcHidue; women and ehilihe^ 


Engl ami 
per cent. 

- 7.40 
20. 5(; 

- 2.81 
0.00 

- (L42 

58,01 


Seotlaml 
per eent. 
8.10 
80.10 


lOO.OO 100.00 

Till:; ridiims give what has jirobably never been giien 
Ix fure- an accurate stateme.it of the nninlier of per,sons 
eviiployed in viivions liiaiiehes of manufacture, 'riiosc cm- 
phjyed in the cotton, mamitacture arc clasacd tlius: — 
Males, 20 years and upwards, • 188,112 

^htto under 20, - - - , 50,1 71 

Females, 2o years and upwards. 104,470 

Ditto under 20 , - . - 75,000 


* Hew and elsewhere, we bonxiw passages from the news* 
papers. ^ 


In con-sidering the number of persons siipj 'urted by any 
])artienhir inannfaeture, it is to be rcinembered that tlie 
mnnlxivs given are of actual workers, and not of those who, 
as Nsives, ehiklri'ii, t'te. are Mi(i|)ported by the labour of 
others. T'he tolal tininber of persons whose ocenpatioi is 
were asecrlained in Great Britain wa.s 7,84(1,50.0, leaving 
10, .007, 805 as tlie ‘'residm;'* of the ]>o]>nlation, which must 
be taken to con.si.st of jierson.s dependent on tho former. 
8’herefore, to tlu; ninnber given nm.ler taieli employment., wtT 
must add another number bearing to it the projiortion of 
about eleven to eiglit, in order ti.* ascertain the entire 
mimlver of individua-l'! whom tliat branch of industry sup- 
ports. 

ll is worthy of remark, that, from oilier rcjiorts, the 
pioporlion of tho.se workers who are of tender age Is de- 
(at'asing, and the ti>lal mimbev of cliildren now engaged in 
the above oecu|>ations Is only 8l,5()(i, uiulev one twenty ■ 
fourth of (lie whole workers. 

'file largest niinil-er returned under .any ovu; oceupalion 
is of douu stie .sorvHuts, being Ll(i5,288, of whom .988,825 
are female s ; and the eonunissioiiers .iustly consider it a 
iiiatMT of eongi'at Illation dial so large a niimb(*r of feniale.s 
‘should bo coinprelieiided in a elas.s in whieh liabits of 
steady industry, of econouiy, and of .-i-ttention to the niaiii- ! 
tenanei' of a good ehai'.a !.vt, an; so neees.sary a.s tliat of 
dorm'stic servants,’ 

‘ R apjiears that in Great Thilain,on Mie night of the h’th 
of June, 1841, 22,8(k> jhtsous slept in barns, tents, pits, and 
in the open air; 58l() persoiiF; .veve (.rii veiling. Tlu; aver- 
age rmndier of inhabitants to 188 statute a.enai for England 
and Wales is 48 ; for iMiddle.sex .and Westmoreland, which 
are tho eounties of tlie highest and lowest averages, tho 
uiinibor.s are 878 and U respectively. Tlie average animal 
number of marriages for England and Wales to every 10,000 
iiiliabitants is 78. In Middlesex, whii;li is the most marry- 
hig county, it is .O.'i ; in Cuniberlaiid, w’lvicli is least so, it in 
57. The average of births to e\'ery 10,880 for England and 
VValcfl is 81.9; of deallis, 221 ; of inJiabited honsc.s’, lOoO. 

It may be w'ortb noticing, th.it it is in the; maritime coun- 
ties we iind tlie least comparative mortality. 

‘ Few jicrsons are aware of the inJluenee of immigration 
on the iucrca.se of the population of England and Wales. 
'I'hc fact is, tlie actual is to the natural increase per 
eent. as 14 to 0 iioarly in the 10 years 1881“l84l, tho ditfe- 
reiice being uscribable to iminigratiou principally, as it 
'eeins. 

iln Cumberland, in 1841, for every 10,000 InliabitfvntK, 
there were 858 persons born in Hcotland, and 274 bom in In;- 
huuk In Iianca.shire, there were 130 Scotch, and (335 Irish, 
for the same number of inbabitants— that is to say, one- 
thirteenth part of the actual population of Lancashire 
i.s made nji of Irish and Scotch, and nearly onosixtcenl h 
of that of Cumberland. Many other counties exhibit 
large jiroportions of immigrants from the sister kingdoiiifl, 
though none so largo as these. No county is free from a 
cousiderahle proportion : Suffolk and Norfolk, which have 
lowest, show 33 for every 10,000 inhabitants. Tlnoiighout 
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Eri^I/ind and Wales, the average is 218 for every 10,000, 
or 31 for every 1250— that is, sometliing more than one- 
fortieth part of the whole jiopiilation is composed of 
strangers. In fact, there seems good ground for tliinking 
tliat the amount of this immigration into England^ con- 
siderably exceeds the nmount of eniigi'ation from England 
to the colonies.’ Let it be understood we fto not condemn 
this immigration ; the empire is free to all every man is 
entitled to seek the; means of honest subsistence where it 
l>eKt may be found. For our own part, we are alw'ays glad 
to see respectable English and Irish in Scotland, andw^ould 
expect the same (•ourtes>' exttaided to oiir countrymen in 
whatever |>art of the Uiiit(;d Kingdom they may find it 
advantageous to settle. 

* Of one himdrcMl marriages, aht>ut eight takt; place with 
both parlies under age. Middlesex, Surrey, and Devon- 
shire, arc the* most i>rudent counties in this respect ; :ind 
gtaieralJy, it is i^'inarkable that the agricultural counties 
I furnish tlu; gnxitest proportion of early marriages. I’hc 
nmiibor of juu-ffons signing the marriage; register by marks 
is coiisidert'd by the eommissionerH as a fair rritt*rion t>f 
the state of edneation ; if so, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
W'estmoreland, are the lK‘st edu(;at('d eoiinties. \Vtst- 
inor<;land is eonsiderably the most favouralile to infant life 
of any county in Engkind. Next stands Ilaiiipsliire, Dor- 
set, Devonshire, a 4 i''^L’onuvall ; the least favourable is the 
East Riding of STork^iire. 

‘(Uevgyinen (it is understoo<l only of the (’liurcb of Eng- 
land) are returned for Englaml at 13,574; commercial 
clerks (one of the largest d('K<a’iptIons) for (freat Britain, 
5(»,fl.3(> ; chirojjodists, 5J1 ; dr('ssinakers and milliners, 
J0<),801, of whom 22,174 ?^re femah's, and 127 males, re- 
spectively under 28 years of age ; East India Company’s 
service;, 5.81 ; fanners and gra/iers, 300,123 ; government 
civil service, 1(;,750 ; agricultural labourers, 1,127,108, of' 
whom i j,295 are females under 20 ; army, 33,057, of whom 
^,!)70 are soldiers under 20. There are only^ seven persons 
I retunving themselves as oculists in all Great Britain. The 
! physicians amount to I t 78 ; i>i inters, 18,313, of w'hom 183 
: are females ; surgeons, apotl\eearies, and inedierd students 
together, 18, G58 ; so that the whole body of the medical 
; profession in Great Britain, including students, comprises 
; only 20,134 persons. The teachers of miisn; and singing 
i are* 3,285, being more than double the number of all the 
! other teachers enumerated put together.’ 
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; AT>MIUAL THE EARL ST VINCKXT. 

j 

I The name of John Jervis, Earl St Vincent, wdll always 
I be one of the nio.st revered amongst Briti.sh naval heroes. 
; He was the i)arc3nt of that sdioul of discipline which 
i banished from the service the coarse manners and loose 
' morals that formerly prevailed — not overdrawn pic- 
^ tures of whieh are to be found in SmolK?tt’s Uoderick 
' Random. Under his guidance, and by his example, the 
most distinguished officers of his time were promoted ; 
among w horn were Collingwood, Sanniarcz, and Trou- 
bridge. He was, moreover, says Dr Farr, ‘the master 
and instructor of Nelson, w hom he ftA'ined and made a 
greater man than himself, and then did not envy him.* 
This is corrohorated by Nelson himself; who, in one 
of his letters to the Earl St Vin('ent, when on the 
Mediterranean station, WTote thus : — ‘ We look up to 
you, as we have always found you, as to our father, 
under whose fostering care wc have been led to fame.’ 

The early history of Lord St Vineent cannot lie more 
graphically narrated than in lii-s own words. One day, 
very late in life, he dictated the following autobiograj^hy 
to Captain Brenton, his friend and companion : — ‘ I w^as 
born at Meaford, in Staffordshire, on the 9th January 
1734, old style. My father was counsellor and solicitor 
to the admiralty, and auditor of tlreenwicli Hospital. 
At a very^riy age I was sent to a grammar-sc^hool at 
Burton-u^Kin-Trent, where I remained long enough to 
be considered a very <!apital Latin and Greek scholar 
for my years ; and I was often selected by flie miistor 


to show what proficiency his boys had attained. At ; 
the same time, I frankly owti to you that 1 know very j ; 
little about the matter now. At the age of t^vclvi^ !; 
years I w'as removed to a school at Greenwich, kept |; 
by.a Mr Swinton, and wdicro I was to have reinaiiuul j 
until fitted for college, being destined for the hiw. Tiii.s | i 
favourite plan of my Other’s was, however, frustrated j 
by his own eoaelmian, wdiose name I have now for- |i 
gotten. I only remember that I gained his confidence, j 
always sitting by lvi.9 side on the coach-box wdien w^e 
drove out. He often asked what profession I intended ! 
to choos(\ I told him I was to be a bnvyor. “ Oh, i 
don’t be a lawyer, Master Jaekey,” said tlie old man ; 

“ all laAV 3 'ers are rogues !” i ; 

* About this time Strachan (father of the lai(‘ Admiral I ' 
Sir Richard Strachan) came to the same s(diool, and w'e 1 1 
became great friends. He told me such stories of tlie ii 
happiness of a sea life, into wdiieli he liad lately been j' 
initiated, tliat be easily jiersuadt'd me to quit tlu; school | 
and go with him. We set out accordingly, and con- 
cealed ourselves on board of a ship atWoohvic.b. My 
father was at that time absent on the nortliern (circuit. 
M 3 r mother and sisters w'ere in a slate of distraction at 
learning our absence from S(iu)ol, fearing that soiiu; , 
disaster had happened to us. But after keeping tlu- ni ; 
three days in the utmost anxiety, and sujjering ourselves , 
much imvatioii and misery, w'e tUouglit k: best to return ^ 
home. I went in at niglit, and made myself knowm to ;; 
my sisters, wdio remonstrated willi me rath(;r warmly on i ; 
the impropriety of my eondiict, aiuiVssurc;d me tliat IMr 'i 
j Swinton would chastise me severely fiir it; to wdiicli 1 ^ 
i r(‘plied that be certainly w'oiild not, for that 1 did not 
i intend to go to sciiool any more, and that I was resolved | 
to be a sailor. The next day my niotlior spolce to me ^ I 
on the subject ; and I still repeated that I would lie a ; 
sailor. This threw' Tier into much perplexity*; anil, in i 
the absence of her husband, she made known her grief, ; : 
in a flood of tears, to Lady Archihald Hamilton, niotluT 
of the late Sir William Hamilton, and wife of the i 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. Her ladysliip said 
slie did not see the matter in tlio same light as my i 
mother did ; that she thouglit the sea a very ]innour:il)U‘ j 
and a very good profession, and said she w'ould under 
take to procure me a situation in some ship of war. 
Shortly afterwanis, J.(ady A. Hamilton introilueed me 
to Lady Burlington, and .she to Commodore "I’oivnshend, 
who was at that time going out in Hu; Gloucester, a.s , 
commander-in-chief, to Jamaica. She requested that 
he w'ould take me on liis quarterdec'k, to w hich the com : 
inodore readily consented ; and I was fortliwdth to be | 
prepared for a sea life. j 

‘ My equipment w'as rather wdiat would now be called i i 
grotesque. My coat was made for me to gro^v up to ; i j 
it reached down to my heels, and was fully large in i 
the sleeves. I had a dirk and a gold-laced hat *, and in . 
this costume my uncle caused me to be introduced to i 
vny patroness, Lady Burlington. Here I actiuitted my- ^ 
self but badly* I lagged behind my uncle, and held by 
the skirt of his coat. Her ladyship, howe ver, insisted ■ 
on my coming forward, shook bands with me, and told | 
me I had chosen a very honourable profession. She ■ | 
tlien gave Mr Parker a note to (vornmodore Townslientl, ■ 
desiring that we should call on him early the ru;xt : 
morning. This we did ; and, after waiting some time, 
the commodore made his appearance in his nightcap ; 
and slippers, and in a very rough and uncouth voice | 
asked me how soon I would be ready to join my ship? , 

I replied, “ Directly.” “ Then you may go to-morrow' ; 
morning,” said he ; “ and I will give }"ou a letter to the i 
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first lieuteiiiiiit.” This was in the year 1748. As soon 
as tlie ship was ready for sea, W'e proceeded to daniaica; 
and, as I was always fond of an active life, I volun- 
teered to go into small vessels, and saw a good detd of 
what was going on.’ 

The venerable and affluent peer then related the fol- 
lowing honourable trait of his early struggles against 
poverty : — ‘ My father had a very large family, with 
limited means. He gave me tw^enty ponnds at starting, 
and that was all he ever gave me. After 1 had been a 
considerable time at the station, 1 drew for twenty 
more, but tlie bill came back •protested. I was mortified 
at this rebuke, and made a promise, which I have ever 
kept, that I woultl never draw' another bill without a 
certainty of its being paid. 1 immediately changed my 
niodc of living, (putted my mess, lived alone, and took 
up the shijfs allowance, which I found (luite sufficient; 
w'ashed and mended my owni cloth(?s ; made? a pair of 
tronscirs out of the ticking of my bod ; and having by 
these means saved as imic.li moneyas would redeem my 
honour, 1 took up my bill ; and from that time to this 
( and he said this with great energy] I have taken care 
to keej) within my means.’ * 

Vorsix years did young Jervis submit to every species 
of pincliing ijrivation ; w'hicli, bowxjvor, did not prevent 
him from assiduously cultivating liis naval studies to 
niakc himself (digible for a lieutenant’s commission. Tliis 
he received in tlie early part of rianiiary IT.'^f), and w-as 
appointed to the line-of- battle-ship i’rincc, (commanded 
liy Oaptain Sa^jnders, who saw in the lieutenant quali- 
tics wiiich indue(‘d him to forward the young (Jiieer's 
views by every-* means in Ids power. l>y ITfd) lie be- 
came an admiral, »n(l wlicn inirusted with the naval 
command of the exjicdition against Canada (then in pos- 
session of the Erench), appointed Jervis his lirst li(m- 
tenant. (rcneral Wolic, conmuiiider-in-chief of the mili- 
tary forces, sailed in the Trince. Ihj haqipened to have 
heen a. .schoohellow of Jervis, and during the voyage they 
hecauK' fast friends. AVheu arrived before Quebec, and 
on the eve of the siege, the following affecting iiKudcmt 
took place : On the night previous to the battle, after 
all the orders for the assault were given, Wolfe retiuested 
a private interview with bis friend Jervis; at wdiich, 
saying he had the strongest presentiment that he should 
i»(f killed in the fight of the morrow, but he was sure lie 
should die on tlie fitdd of glor}^ AVolfe unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, and taking from his bosom the miniature of 
a young lady w'itli wdioscj hciart Ids owm “blended,” he 
delivered it to Coinmand(>r Jervis, intreatiiig that, if the 
foreboding came to pa.ss, lie would himself return it to 
her on bis arrival in England. AVolfe’s presages W'ere 
t(jo completely fulfilled, and Commanded Jervis liad the 
most painful duty of delivering the pledge to Miss 
Lowtljer.'f 

Before the year 1761), Jervis had attained the rank of 
captain, and w'as appointed to tlu^ Alarm frigate destii.jd 
for the Mediterranean. At that tiiiie African slaves 
w ere bought, sold, and made use of in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, just as tlicy are at this present time in the 
soutlicrnmost of the United States. While the Alarm 
was cruising off Genoa, there liaving been occasion to 
send a boat to the shore, two slaves jumped into it, and 
enfolding tliems(4ves in the British flag, shouted, * We 
are free !’ A Genoese officer hearing tliis, caused them 
to bo draggcid from their jdace of refuge ;^oiie of the 
slaves carrying aw'ay w ith him a piece of the flag which 
Viad liecm torn off in the struggle. ‘ Tliis being reporttnl 
^ to ("Mptain Jervis, he at onoc‘ decided it was an insult to 
' tlie British flag ; and “ accordingly,” he says, “ 1 de- 
manded of both the Doge and Senate that both tlie 
slaves should be brought on board the Alarm, with the 
part of the torn colour wfflich tlie slave carried oft* with 
him, the officer of the guard punished, ^and an apology 
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made on the quarterdeck of the Alarm, under the king’s 
colours, for tlie outrage oflered to the British nation ;” 
and he carried every point of his demand.’ Not long 
after this incident, the Alarm wms wrecked off M arseilles, 
but the crew was saved, and the ship, by extraordinary 
exertions, repaared so as to be again sea- worthy. 

The Alarip having been jiaid off, Jervis took a holi- 
day, and made a tour of the chief naval arsenals of 
Europe. He first visited those of Eranee, and then 
I>roeccdcd to 8t Ikdersburg and the Baltic?. On his 
return to England, he was nppointed to tlie Eoudroyant^ 
considered tlic finest two-decked ship in tlje British 
navy; and after having served in her as part of the 
Channel fleet, he was sent to sea in 1782 with tw'clve 
sail of the line under Admiral Barrington. During this 
expedition lui tonic a Ereneli ship, tlie iVgase, after n 
short fight, in wliicli be did not lost* .a single man. 

this aeliievemeut was tlirow'n into the shade by liis 
kil-'d .md heiiL'volent conduct to his prisoners. The 
cajituxh of the Viuujuished vessel was the ChevalieJ: 
Cillart, w'hom Jervis treated as a friend and a guest, 
giving positive orders that every article of furniture, 
clothing, hooks, and p.apt^rs, beloiV'^g to the (^aiitaiii 
and his offit'ers, should be carefully^'inoved from the 
T’egasc to the Eoudroyant for their Ast*. 

When the new's of this capture reaelied England, Lord 
Koppel inquired of Cxcorgo III. what rtiward .lervis 
should have for his gallant exploit, and his majesty 
promptly replic'd, ‘ Let him be made a Knight C’oiii- 
inandcr of the Bath.’ In the slime year the Eoudroyant 
joined I.ord Howe's fUiet for tlie relief of Gibraltar, which 
iiad been besieged by the Spaniards for nearly two years. 
This object having been accomplislied, Jervis (now Sir 
John) returned to iOiigland with his ship, wdiieli wtur 
paid off He now comrneiieed a nevv career. His servic-es 
not being required afloat, Sir riohn Jervis undertook the 
vluties of a legislator, having been returned at the gene- 
ral election of 1784 as member for the port of Yarmouth. 
He remained on shore during eight years, and in 1787 
w'as promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. 

A misunderstanding liaving taken place between this 
country and Spain in 1790, affect M'as sent (fut to Nootka 
Sound, and Jervis commanded one division of it. Tlu; 
(juarrel was, however, arranged, and warfare avoided. 
On the return of the fleet into part, Admiral .Jervis per- 
formed an act of justice and benevolence which ivas the 
more praiseworthy, being ,of rare occurrence in those 
days. Ea(?h flag officer was allowed to select one mid- 
shipman for promotion. In Jcrvis’.s .ship — the Erinee — 
there were tlie sons of some of tlie most influential aris- 
tocracy in the country, for many of whom overpowering 
I interest w'as made with him. Among these aspirants, 
however, was the son of an old, iioor, and deserving 
lieutenant, who hud no interest or infhienec, and when 
the day of nomination came, every one was surprised to 
find that upon liim Sir John’s unsolicited choice had 
fallen. In answer to the youth’s overflowings of grati- 
tude and astonisl^ment at his good fortune, Sir John 
said — ‘ Sir, I named you for the lieutenant I was allowed 
to promote, because you had merited the good opinion 
of your sniieriors, and that you were the son of an old 
officer and worthy man in no great affluence. A steady 
perseverance in that conduct which has now caused you 
to be thus distinguished, is the most likely means to 
carry you forward in your profession ; for I trust that 
other officers of my rank will observe the maxim that 1 
do — to prefer the son of a brother officer, when desenrimj^ 
before any other.’ 

Sn 1793, Jervis was intrusted with the command of 
the naval portion of the expedition against the French 
West India islands, which was undertaken in conjunction 
with an army commanded by Sir Charles Grey. To 
this expedition we owe our possession at the present 
time of the most fertile islands in the western world. 
While on this sorvitje, the admiral furnished a strik- 
ing instance of the courteous and considerate manner 
in which he could rebuke negligence or want of dis- 
cipline, without adopting the harsh and imperious tone 
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which was then far too usual amongst officers high in 
command. Commodore Thomson, a good seaman, but 
noted for being slovenly and ciareless about his dress, 
was one day espied by Jervis in a l)oat clad in a pur- 
ser’s duck frock and a common straw hat. A^* the 
commodore neared the stern of the flag skip, the admiral 
called out (pretending to mistake him fqr a common 
sailor), * In the barge there ! Go and assist in towing 
that transiK)rt !’ A commodore is only second in rank 
to a rear-admiral, and this was a duty usually performed 
by the commonest seamen. But Commodore Thomson 
received ^he gentle rebuke as his chief intended it 
Standing up in the boat, and taking off his hat, he 
answered the hail in jiroper style — ‘ Ay, ay, sir ! * and 
luitually proceeded to execute the order. 

On his return from the West Indies, Sir Jolin Jervis 
w^as not allowed to remain long on sliore. At the close 
of 1705 he liad the command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
and fought the celebrated battle off Cape St Vincent. 
The thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted 
to him, together with a pension of L.;1000 per annum. 
He was also created Earl St ^'incerlt. At this time 
a mutinj' in the fleet, wliich was quelled 

mainly by the ffinness and promptitude of the carl. 
After remaining fdt some time in the Mediterranean, 
he was obliged to return home on account of ill healtli ; 
hut he liad not been long at Bath, when symptoms of 
another mutiny sl>owed itself in the fleet cruising in 
the British Channel, the government pressed him 
to go to sea, though in a state of health by no means 
calculated for active service. One ivioniing wiieu the 
doctor paid his customary visit, his lordship said, 

‘ Baird, I am going afloat’ * Surely, my lord, you 

lire not ’ SStop, Baird,’ his lordship replied, ‘I 

anticipate all you arc going to say ; but the king and 
the government require it, and the discipline of the 
British navy demands it. It is of n(^ consequence to 
me whether I die afloat or ashore: the die is cast* 
He hoisted his flag in the ‘ Ville de Paris,’ and fort] i- 
with entered on command of the Channel licet, in 
which his pjfomptitude and discipline proved of great 
value to the service. His remarkable benevolence is 
manifested in a circumstance which occurred at this 
jMjriod * One day, the ship’s company were ordered 
to bathe. On returning to their duty. Lord 8t Vin- 
cent observed a favourite seaman in tears, surrounded 
by a group of his comra<les. He called ins secre- 
tary, and said — “ There’s my delight, Roger Odell, in 
tears ; go, see what’s the matter.” It turned out that 
Roger liad jumped off tlie fore-yard with his trousers 
on, and liad forgotten that all lie possessed in the world 
consisted of bank-notes in one of the pockets. The i 
water reduced them to a useless pulp. The admiral 
went into his cabin, but presently retunied, and ordered 
all hands to be turned uii. Odell w as summoned, and 
the admiral, assuming one of his angry looks, thus ad- 
dressed Wm : “ Roger Odell, you are convicted, sir, by 
your own api>earanee, of tarnishing i\)e British oak with 
tears 1 What have you to say ?” The poor fellow, over- 
powered by his distress, could only plead that he had 
lost all he had in the world, that he had been many 
years saving it, and that he could not help crying a 
little.” The admiral, still preserving his look of dis- 
pleasure, said — “ The loss of money, sir, can never be 
an excuse to a British seaman for tears.” Then soften- 
ing down his tones, he proceeded — “ Roger Odell, you 
are one of the best men Jn the ship ; in my life I never 
saw a man behave better in battle than you, in the 
Victory, did in the action with the Spanish fleet, ^o 
show, therefore, 13mt your commauder-in-chief will 
never pass over merit wheresoever he may find it, there 
is your money, sir (giving him L.70); but no more tears, 
mind; no more tears.” The poor fellow, holding the 
notes in his hand, astonished and confused, but becom- 
. ing sensible of the reality, said in a hurried manner, 

“ Thank ye. my lord, thank ye l” and dived down bejow 
to eoBceal a fresh gi^jsh of tears of gratitude.' • " 

The royal Naval Asylum for the orphan children of 


seamen ow^d its early success to Lord St Vincent/, <i tact 
and generosity. Having learned that an establishment 
for the succour of orplian children of seamen at X^ad- 
dington was languishing for lack of funds, he gathered 
a large sum in its aid, by voluntary subscription among 
thb captains of his fleet, putting down his own name for 
a thousand pounds. This fortunate acquisition of funds 
carried the institution over its difficulties, and having 
afterw'ards attracted the attention and support of go- 
vernment, it became wluit it now is, the Naval Asylum. 

In 1805, Earl Bt Vincent was appointed Eirst Lord , 
of the Admiralty, and serialised himself by correct- ' 
ing certain glaring abuses which had crept into the 
dock-yards. His administration of the naval affairs of ! 
the country ended with a change of ministry in 1800, ; 
and the veteran admiral again went afloat to couiimind | 
the Channel fleet. This was the last service he ])er- 
formed afloat, having finally struck his flag on tJu* 
death of Mr Fox in 1807. When tlio king beard of 
his retirement, he sent for him, and a ciiarnctcristic 
colloquy took place, of wliicli we give an ahslnu’t 
‘ Well, Lord St Vincent,’ his majeaty began, ‘ you have; 
DOW' quitted active service, as you say, for ever; tell j 
me, do you think the naval service is better or worst; i ! 
than when you first entered it?’ * Very imich w*o;;'c, || 
please your majesty,’ answered Lord St Vin<;ciJt. || 
‘How so, liow so?’ asked the king quickly. ‘ Sirt*,’ n;- j i 
llfiiod Lord St Vincent, ‘1 have nlwoiys Though!; tJiiit a jj 
sprinkling of nobility was very desirably in the na vy, as |j 
it gives some sort of consequence to tlie^iorvice ; luit at i j 
present, the navy is so overrun by the younger branclies j | 
of nobility, and the sons of members ot' parliament, and j I 
they so swallow up all the patronage?, and «o choke liK; ; | 
channel to promotion, that tlic son of .an old oflicer, j | 

ever meritorious his services may Inivc been, luis little || 
or no chance of getting on.’ Aiui after a time tire vote- i ! 
ran added, ‘Sire, I liope your rnajesty will pardon me i 
for saying I would rather promote the sou of an old do- j 
serving officer than of a!\y noble in the hind.’ The Icing | 
mused for a nvinutc or tw’o, and then said — ‘ I think you j 
are right, Lord St Vincent — quite right.’ Lord St ' 
Vincent now retired into private life, bearing witli Iiim, i 
as Sheridan hapi)ily said, ‘ a triple laurel— over the I 
cncirjy, the mutineer, and the <;ornipt.’ Tb(' state of ; 
his health ditl not allo w him to re.sidc; long at i t is }ious(; ; 
in London, and Ins small retreat of Koclictts, Ihere- 
fore, Ixjcame his principal abode; but lu* occasioiv* : 
ally came up to attend the House of Ivords, and 
sometimes spoke on naval subjects. Latterly, how- i 
ever, liis inlirniitics X)revcntcd him from attending bis 
parliamentary duties. In March lvS2.‘J, Lord 1st, V'iti- 
cent’s robust frame was approaching its last functions ; ' 
old age (he w^as ninety), debility, and convulsive fits 
of coughing, had all hut worn it out. Yet on the l.‘Ub i 
of that montli, while the hand of death was upon him, 
he was still alive to tlie great passing events of the 
day; and about eight in the eveuiiig, after lying in . 
silent exhaustujn for two hours, he departed without a | 
Bigh or a groan, in the presence of his affectionate , 
friends, Sir George Grey, Hr Baird, and liis faitldul old 
secretory. It is stated he did not die wcaltliy. He was 
succeeded in the peerage by his nephew, Mr ICdward 
Jervis Ricketts, Inheriting the viscounty only. His 
remains were interred at Stone, in Btaflfbrdshiro, (piite 
privately, ^s his will directed. A public monument ift 
erected to his memory in St Paul’s cathedral. 

Lord St Vincent was married, 1783, to Martha, 
daughter of Lord Chief Baron I’arker, after a courtship ^ 
of thirty years. He became a widower in 1810, his 
wife dying at the age of eighty-one. They left no 
children. 

The lives of naval and military heroes generally pre- 
sent us with segnes of bloodshed, from whicli the well- 
regulated and benevolent mind turns with sorrow. W ar, 
the greatest of all drawbacks to general civilisation, has 
an especial tendency to hrutaliso the minds of those 
actively enga^d in it, unless that tendency be checked 
by the restrictions of discipline and the influence of 
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example. Both these meliorations Lord St Vincent 
introduced into the British naval service. When he 
rose to power, he took care, whiles enforcing a whole- 
some discipline, to use every effort to improve the 
manners and feelings of those under liini, and was un- 
questionably the father of the ‘ new school which, while 
it is distinguished for the superior scientific attainments 
of British naval officers, also presents a marked im- 
provement in their manners and morals. 

SMALL COUNTRY I’APERS. 

Our occasional suggestions for establishing small and 
cheap iieriodical papers in country towns, have, we 
arc glad to say, not been lost sight of. There are now 
many towns of from two thousand to tliree thousand 
inhabitants, in England as well as in Scotljind, where 
such papers liave been started, to the advantage fdike of 
the publishers and the public. A few have also been 
begun in Ireland. When a town, with its neighbour- 
hood, cannot support a weekly newspaper, it can very 
easily maintain a monthly sheet, occupied partly with 
advertisements, and partly witli miscellaneous literary 
matter, including a notice of agricultural experiments 
and rnovemonts. The law prevents political intelligence 
from being given except upon stamiM3d sheets ; but we 
do not consider this restriction a disadvantage. The 
world has much to learn and bo amused with, inde- 
pendently t)f wduvt is called 7iews. 

Small monthly prints (mostly sold for a penny) being 
thuy eritablislieti, and in the course of making their way 
in the country, ^ w'c are anxious that tlieir publishers 
should sustain them on a respectable footing. In the 
first place;, they ougnt to t>e well printed, and be on good 
j»apor. It is necessary to offer this hint, for some are 
not by any means elegant typographical productions. 
Their printers should exclude all kinds of engravings in 
connexion with advertiscaneiits, nor should any clumsy 
or c’oai so-faecd letters be introduced. In these respects, 
as well as in quality of matter, we observe tliat the 
papei s printed iii^thc small Scotch towns generally ex«d 
th.ose produced m England. There is likewise a re- 
markable distinction between the advertisements in the 
papers of the two countries. The Englisli monthly 
sheets abound in quack medicine anuouncements — 
whole pages filled with advertisements, or, more cor- 
rectly sixjaking, with lying puffs respecting pills, elixirs, 
and powders, garnished with pictorial embellislimcnts of 
old men ill with gout, skeletons and coffins, and other 
equally offensive devices. We have not seen any such 
advertisements or engravings in the small Scottish 
j>ai>ers, in which the announcements chiefly concern 
the ordinary kinds of goods, the letting of farms, open- 
ing of schools, running of coaches, and life-insurance. 

Tile mode of conducting these papers, whetlicr Eng- 
lish or Scotch, seems to differ materially. Some apjiear 
to have no regular editor, but are (jomposed of scraps 
gathered together with little taste or skill ; others arc 
evidently under proper editorial supervision j trash is 
excluded ; and the original articles are tasteful, varied, 
and useful. We have latterly seen none wdiich pleases 
us so miicdi as a paper published by James Lothian, in 1 
Alloa, a town in Clackmannansliire, on the north bank 
of the Ikirth. This paper, under the title of the * Alloa 
Monthly Advertiser/ resembles in shape and quantity ; 
of typography a sheet of our Journal prevrous to its ; 
late change of size. A\Tiile its two outer pages are oc- 
cupied with advertisements of a respectable kind, the 
'remaining six are filled wdth literary articles of which 
no metropolitan print might be ashamed. By way of 
stimulating this order of productions, we beg to notice 
the contents of the number for October now before us. 

The first article presents a cheering view of the pre- 
sent popular movetnenti for improving the condition of 
the humbler classes^ These are the Bath movement, 
the Musical movemenit, and the Educatimal movement. 
As to the movement for baths ‘ The importance of 
cleanliness, and eBpeciall;| cleanliness of person, is much 


under-estimated. We have to inform few of our readers 
of the great amount of matter that must continmUly make 
its escape through the skin, in order to the enjoyment of 
good health. If the escape of this matter be obstructed, 
from want of cleanliness or any other cause, diminished 
or indiflerent health mmt follow. How apparent, then, 
the value of clean skin ! Is it not one of the many 
things that are “ too true;,’" that from one end of the year 
to the other a great portion of the community arc accus- 
tomed only to “wash their face,*' as the plirase goes? — 
the hands, however, being of iieccKSsity included in the; 
pi^rformance of tluit ceremony. JMany do jnot even 
that; wliile it must be admitted tlu‘re are others wlio, 
in order to d(;spatch a. cold, or, in rarer cases, from a j 
sense of duty, now and then perform the extraordinary ' 
ceremony of “ bathing the feet!” We rejoice in sucJi 
a beneficial movement as that in favouv <>f hatlis for 
the working-classes. U gives evidem^-o of the (onsteuec 
of .^If- respect amongst the woricing-class originators 
.and it is chccaing b* notice that ilns feel- 
ing ib necoming daily more generally did used. Let a 
man cease to respect liirnsclf, and lie at once makes a 
retrograde movement. But let a Iveoming Kself-respcct 
be maintained, and lie will lie .apt, toxV.drracc cve^ry op- ' 
portunity of improving his conditkJh, xihyKioally, ino- i 
rally, and intellectually.’ i 

‘Another jileasing and dclightfal movcrnctit nowin i 
progress, is that in favour of the cnltividion. of musit;. ' 
The tasto for this science is evt;rywbere diffusing itself 
amongst all ranks of the pcopl?;, and is a most cheering 
indication of tlic dawn of better days. A musically- 
inclined people can ficarccly be other than a virtuous 
peojile ; and if the national cultivation of music exer- 
cises a salutary iiitluencc over the mitional character, it>^ 
follows that its inilueiice over the individual is no less 
I certain or bcnelicjal. Conlulent v»'c are, tliat could the 
mass of our population bo brought under the power of 
music — could they be induced to cultivate it in their 
pastimes, and thereby to supersede, by means of it, 
many of tliose enjoyments whiidi neither elevate the 
soul, enlighten the intclhjct, imr invigorate the body, 
society would assume, and that ere long, a^inucli more 
harmonious and delightful asptict than hitherto it has 
wairn. The musical movement in this quarter is cause 
for deep gratulatioii.’ • 

Next, as to the educational movement : — ‘ f?o long as 
we have an uneducated people, crime must prevail, and 
seeing that it is one of the cliief ends of governmeat to 
suppress crime, that govcnmient cannot bo held guiltless 
which refuses to furnish the means wherewith to edu- 
cate the people. * All admit the lamenlahly un- I 
educated state of the people, but all arc at variance as j 
to the process by which they are to be enlightened, j 
Years may elapse bcifore any definite course is resolved 
upon ; and, after all, working-men will find that, so far 
as they are concerned, self ^culture must be theii* resource. 
They must educate tlicmselvee; and a man bent on 
acquiring knowledge may overcome many obstacles inci- 
dental to his condition, and ultimately eclipse others in 
inteUigence wlio liave had superior advantages, but fewer 
I>owers of application. Working-men ought to bcjir in 
mind, that though their condition in life is by no means 
what it ought to be, they have, nevertheless, the means 
in their own power of improving it. Judicious legisla- 
tion may do much for them, but they may do more for 
themselves ; and tliose wdio look listlessly on in expec- 
tation of government working W'onders on their condi- 
tion, are just the individuals whom the efforts of no 
government will be able to awaken from the state of 
moral and mental torpidity into which they have sunk. 
Remembering that they have been called to the dis- 
charge of higher duties than to “ work, work, work,” 
they ought by every legitimate means in their power 
to improve their moral and intellectual condition.’ 

The second article in this inteflsting miscellany is a 
• Chapter for the Ladies,’ in which is pointed out tlie 
beneficial igrifiuence of well-educated women in society. 
The following is not a had liint: — ‘ Why should our 
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approach to a lady be the pignal for trifling and frivo- 
lity? When will the civiliticR of social life become, 
through her influence, something beside an exchange of 
heartless forms, or of self-seeking attentions ? Precisely 
so soon and so fast as woman shall determine to reject 
the empty adulation of the vain, to be oatnmended only 
for what deserves praise, and to be entirely sincere and 
Christian in the social interview no less than by her 
own fireside. Until this take place, society in fashion- 
able circles will be like ** the brilliant assemblies of Paris, 
a collectiun of young men who have nothing to do, and 
young women who have nothing to say.” In every 
domestic relation, the influence of woman is of tran- 
scendent concern. Let her measure the responsibilities 
that attach jto her position. A faithful daughter, a kind 
sister, a disinterested inmate, no less than the parent, 
must habitually realise the conviction that around that 
little spot, her home, she is distilling, and must distil, 
either dews that fertilise the spirit, or night-damps that 
destroy wliatever they may touch.’ 

After this follows an article on Natural History, 
which is succeeded by accounts of the meetings of hor- 
ticultural societu^ 8 cc, queries for solution, notices of 
books, extracts, ^ind poetical trifles — not trifles, how- 
ever, to their writers. We close our notice of this pro- 
mising provincial print, by copying one of tliose village 
productions, entitled ‘ Definition of a Long Visit — 

* To define a Ion? visit, i i somethin? like saying 

■NVhut persons time creeps, trots, or gallops among : 

On those it depends, who the visit are paying, 

Whether loutf shall be shvrl, whetlicr short shall Ijc luinj. 

If prejudiced pride, or fonnality prosing, 

If smooth -tongucrl hypocrisy, vain afleetation, 

^ Ciiriosity i>ert, or si-npidity dozing, 

tiihoiild stay but a </oy, 'tis a. long visifafion. 

Tf ignorance rude, or if slander’s sharp voice, 

If a poiJplnjny-coxcomb sliould pester your ear, 

Or if clamorous revelry stun you with noise. 

Each minute's a day, and each dap is a year. 

Ilut if worth unaffVfited, if friendship sincere. 

If talents exalted, and wisdom refined, 

If eandour, good sense, and good nature apiM^ir, 

Enlarffitig, enlightening, enchanting the mind, 

IJow swift files the time, and how short is their stay !— 

Each day's but a nvmuk, each year but a day' 


UEPrJdUCTION of SIJ.K. 

hVc'uch jmpers atate that Professor Debzenue has disco- 
vered a iiiotliod of transforming silk rags into a glnthious 
paste, wliich can be drawn out into threads, and then w’oven 
into articles equally strong and beautiful, us if formed of the 
original cocoon silk. In the same way that caoutchouc is 
drawn out into filaments, and woven into a durable inato- 
rial, so are these remnants of silk reduced to what is no 
more than its primitive state — uamely, a glutinous paste, 
by means of a dissolvent, and, like fused glass, re-acquires, 
oil coming into the air, all its original strength and teiia- 
citj. Having found the best dissolvent of the caoutchouc 
(the distillation of this elastic resin), Professtir Debzciinc 
was not deceived when he thought tliat ho could also dis- 
til silk, which he found to be the true ^icdium for its dis- 
soUition. The crude silk, and that which is not dyed, was 
easily managed. Tlic inventor at i>rcsent has tbund no dif- 
ficulty but with the dyed portions of silk, and more esjie- 
cially the black ones; but he hopes, by continuing his close 
attention to the subject, to overcome this difliculty. Tliis 
is certainly a very startling discovery, and one of whose 
value it is, in its present state, inqKissible to form any esti- 
mate. Every one knows the important uses to which linen, 
cotton, and even woollen rags are applied ; but hitherto, 
worn-out silk has been of no value whatever. If, liowever, 
H is possible to dissolve tliem into a glutinous paste ^niv- 
logous to, or tho_ same with, that which exists within the 
silk-worm (and which is derived from the caoutchouc which 
cMsts in the mulberry leaves) before it spins its cocoon, 
then tlwre wdll be little difficulty of drawing it out Into 
nlamoiits for the use of the weaver. 

anti-bowing SOCIETr. 

llie practice of bowing has arrived at an incmiv^ient 
degree of frequenejr on tlic continent. In Gcrmanyii man 
is bound to pay this mark of so-eallod ^loUtencss to ovory 


one with whom he has tlio smallesf; acquaintance. A j 
]x)rson, therefore, who moves much in what is called * so- i 
ciety,E cannot take the sliortest walk in a public street or ! 
promenade, without having to go through a rather elabo- , 
rate evolution some half-dozen times : he has at first to : 
slacken liis x>acc; wlien beside the person he meets, to place I 
liis hand to his hat, and after passing liim, either to lift it I 
from his liead, or, if to a lady, to take it fairly off and put I 
it on again. This has at length been found extremely hi- 
convenieiit and fatiguing, and a society has recently been 
establishcil at Berlin to abolisb the practice, by each mem- 
ber eiitcTing into an agreement never to follow it. The 
French newspaper from wiiicli we copy tlic information i 
recommends the formation of a similar association in I^aris; | 
and not without reason, for tlic French outdo even the | 
(Torman.s in the assiduity with which they practise bowing, j 
I'hey not only observe it amongst friends and slight acquaiii- | 
tances, but often towards portbet strangers. When you on- ; i 
ter aiul leave a cafe, yon are expected to bow' : j ou cannot i i 
go into tlic lunnblcst shop without bowing at least twice | 
to tlie fmnne or file do Imttiqm : if you meet a stranger on 
the stairs, in a passage, or inside a public vehicle, you must* : 
I)Ow. In country places, you aro l>ound to bow to every in- 
dividual yon meet, because they either bow or curtsey to 
you. The Frencli editor, in reconiin ending thij abatement 
of this custom, coniincncos his stricturi's on it on M^stheticr 
grounds. It is, he argues, a ifisteleas and unhecMuning evolu- i 
tion. ‘ (.^*111,’ ho asks, ‘ there be anj tiling more ungraceful than , 
the movement of the arm when it is raised abo\e the nose : 
to touch that liideous black head-dress of heaver or of silk 
with whicli Knr«)pcan man sumiounts bis visage? Can there I 
be tniythingmore stuiiid than the concavi* nioveirient wliieh I 
he afterwards executes, hat in hand, uinUir the plea of po | 
litenesH, and which gives to tlio most comely figure the air j j 
of a pu]>pet sinUlenly distorted by the pulling of a thread uj- | 
tlic pressure of a spring? Fnnn eoi^iderations of art and | ! 
taste, the projected rifforrii is therefore evidently neees- j ; 
sary. It is equally desiralde in a sanitary point of view. ' 
In 80 often exposing your head to the elements, it nmy ; ' 
happen tliat a current of uir or a torrent of rain may infiii i ; i 
a severe catarrh. Lastly, on the score of domestic econo- i| 
my, such frequent bowing ought to he abolished ; a hat .i ' 
mouth is almost necessary to keep nj) n. re 8 i>ectable apjiear- 
ance, for the rim is so soon worn by the consfant action to I i 
which it is subjected by the incessant sucee.s.Kifai of hows 
which it assists in perpetrating.’ Such are tlie facetious 
arguments put forth by our h'rentdi eontcui|.orary to stimu- 
late the formation of a society similar to tliat established 
at Berlin. On this side the Channel no such efforts neeil 
be made. The national reserve for which w’e are celebratcti 
is a bar to any more fre<iucnt bowing than is ahsohitely ne- 
cessary to keep up that degree of sociality wliicli outward 
forms contribute to iircserve. 


SONNET. 

HV 8. W. i'AHTniDOK. 

Tiihus is a spirit in this world of ours, 

Albeit unobserved by vulgar eye, 

Of gentlest grace and queenly 

The iX)ct is her lover ; in her bowers 

He still for aye would sjieud the happy hoiii's : 

With her he drinks the cloudless morning sky, 
Marks in the storm heaven's dazzling an'ows fiy, 
And evening build i’ the w«!«t her golden towera. 
With her, his ever young and beauteous guide. 

He Boang the earth, the ocean, and the air ; 
Explores the haunts whei*e pcotre and joy abide, 
And worships grace and beauty everywhere. 

In her dear bosom ho his heart doth hide, 

Nor ebuneo nor change shall that pin-e love impair. 
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RELATIONSHIP. ’ 

It is a poetical idea of old standing, that there is some- 
’ thing in blood- relationship which is quite irrepressible, 
and never fails to make itself known through the thickest 
disguises. Thus, a child lost in infancy, coming into the 
presence of its parents at a future period, is supposed 
always to excite in their bosoms such feelings as are 
sure, sooner or later, to lead to a recognition. There is 
more of sentimental beauty than of truth in the notion, 
and we have, in reality, no well authenticated case of 
children being i^fflliated in this manner, unless where 
there was a likeness, or some other circumstance, to give 
rise to a suspicion. The fact is. that parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, who have never seen each 
other, may be brought together, and continue to meet 
for years, and never dream of the relationship which 
exists between them. They are to each otiier merely 
human beings, members of the great democracy, bear- 
ing no natural ensigns of any kind to awaken those 
yearnings of which poetical writers speak. It will, 
indeed, sometimes happen that a trace of family re- 
semblance ifwakens a supposition of the relationship, 
and that this occasionally leads to a clearing up of 
the casoi but of mysterious recognitions, through the 
force of some unseen principle, such as is usually 
called the voice of nature, there is assuredly no satis- 
factory evidence. 

There is likewise a prevalent belief that relations, 
fully cognisant of each other, are endowed by nature 
with a mysterious mutual affection which nothing can 
ever altogether extinguish. Thus a parent expects to 
be necessarily, or by the mere force of nature, beloved 
by bis children, however he may treat them. Thus 
brothers and sisters, uncles and nephews, aunts and 
nieces, all expect to find themselves held recipi*ocally in 
great regard, simply because of those relations ; although 
it may be that they have never before been in each 
other's company, or had any other opportunity of form- 
ing the slightest attachment. This belief is not so en- 
tirely unfounded as the preceding. Nature has given 
to the mother an instinctive love of her offspring, though 
tills appears in very different degrees in different indi- 
viduals, and only has force during the tender^e of the 
children. There is also a certain feeling entertained at 
all periods of life amongst blood-relations, a certain in- 
terest in each other, independent of habits of intimacy, 
being apiiurently a modification of the amour propre, as 
if we held the^ persons as somehow part of ourselves. 
But beyond which may be admitted to 

be implanted by nature in our mental constitution) there 
is certainly ndtbli^ in consan^ calculated to pro- 
di^ ^tsohu^n^^^^^ as in other relations of life, 

upon those oinditiont which 
are usually 1 ^^ tt^s old association, copgehi- 


ality of dispositions, community of likiijgs and dislik- I 
ings, and the interchange of civilities and* benefits. 

■ not lliink it necessary to attempt to support 

tliiii I ’j oposition by many arguments ; for it seems to me 
that a little reflection will show to all rational persons 
that no other conclusion can be co^ie to. The opposite 
notion seems to be merely one of th>'tc dreams of early 
mankind, which have been handed down from one 
generation to another, escaping challenge purely from 
their reaching us at a time of life when all that is 
offered to the mind is accepted. And I would say that 
this is peculiarly one of those^ nurse-implanted notions 
which are of all others the most apt to take deep root in 
our minds, and afterwards to defy the efforts of reason 
to supplant them. Perhaps it would be found in nine 
out of ten of all the l)est intellects of the country, tha^ 
they believe, without inquiry, or any just foundation for 
their belief, that there is a kind of witchcraft in blood- 
relationship, making nmtual love of^arent and child, of 
brother and brother, independent of all worldly condi- 
tions. The idea has in it some poetical beauty and in- 
terest ; but it is nevertheless a great error, and, like all 
errors, liable to produce evil. • 

It seems to me that a large part of the occasional 
1 unhappiness attending relationship may be traced to 
this cause. Relations depend upon the effic^acy of the 
supposed instinct for procuring and retaining mutual 
affection, and, secure in this reliance, see no occasion to 
cultivate friendship or attachment by the ordinary and 
only legitimate methods. Often parents will treat their 
j children with coldness or even harshness, conceiving 
that nevertheless the children will or ought to regard 
them with reverence and affection. Brothers and sisters, 
in like manner, trusting to an abstraction which has no 
existence but in the mind, often act with levity or un- 
kindliness towards each other, expecting nevertheless 
that the offended individual will overlook it by virtue 
of the instinctive regard arising from relationship. And 
generally, it may be observed that a reliance upon 
this supposed instinct induces, in domestic circles, a 
much less careful conduct amongst the various mem- 
bers, with regard to cacli other's feelings and interests, 
than is to be seen amongst associates who are not akin. I 
i^he parent thinks he may indulge safely in a little 
tyranny over his little ones—* are they not my eftiWren, 
and should they not thp'efore love me?* He^m 
unreasonable as much as he chooses witb one who 
to be ever attached; he may insult and mortify the most 
sensitive of natures, and yet expect tb seo the wounded 
being crouch, spaniel-like, at his feet, the more loving 
that he has been aggrieved ; he may show a general 
conduct in life whicli no one oan respect; yet he wi^ 
expect that his children ate to be unaffected in 
attachment by all su(^h pircumstances. Or, at 
best, the parent may idke no pains to 
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affections of the chil<h«0. Fulfilling tJie mo«t 
Obvious duties, he may never addresi jfoung ones 

with a Icindly word or caress, but alwayi towards 
them with the appearance, if not the realitjy, of indiffe- 
rence. And yet this man will expect to be as pxuch 
beloved by his offsping through the -ijhole extent of 
their joint lives, as if lie had been continually pouring 
benedictions and acts of kindness upon l^etn. Here 
is surely an error of great magnitude, which it is most 
desirable to see corrected. There are, too, fathers, 
and even mothers, who, though fond of their chil- 
dren, and sutRciently anxious' to advance their hap- 
piness, hiive, from awkwardness or some other habits 
of the mind, no power of showing their feelings. Per- 
haps they, on the contrary, take refuge from the 
difficulty they are under, in a hard external manner, 
bearing an appearance of indifference, if not of un- 
kindliness. Ilfere, likewise, the full stream of affection 
is expected to ffow from the children : hut can it do so ? 
Can the cliildren of such parents love them as much as 
if they had been in the habit, from the dawn of intel- 
ligence, of experiencing every mark of parental affec- 
tion? It is evideiiriy impossible. I have heard of a 
mother of excelleii^general character w)io had always 
home to her numerous children an appearance of com- 
parative coldness. She confessed to them on her death- 
bed, to their great surprise, that in reality she had 
always felt in the warmest manner towards them all, 
but was utterly incapable of expressing her real senti- 
ments. This was surely r iost unfortunate ; for it cannot 
be doubted that the cliildren of this mother would have 
displayed a much warmer degree of regard tow’ards her 
tlirough life, if they had not been all along under an 
Impression that she was indifferent to them. How 
rauclh tlien, of possible happiness was forfeited in this 
family in consequence of a had manner^ probably in- 
duced at first by %false notion regarding the natural 
affections. 

It is strange that, while meliorations are sought in 
all departments of social iKility, no one ever thinks of 
the tremendous oiipressioiis and grievances wliieli prevail 
in domestic circles. The meroilessness of the most bar- 
barous ages flourishes to this day in many a household 
bearing every external mark of propriety. Persons of 
all imaginable respectabilit} iii their ordinary conduct, 
take leave to act witlf Draconic tyraniiy and cruelty 
towards the helpless beings committed by nature to 
their charge, and whose very inability to resist or escape 
ought to be a strong pleading in their behalf. To every 
caprice that the human mind is capable of, to every 
possible peculiarity of heartlessness, jealousy, malignity, 
children are exposed at the hands of their parents, and 
yet no one can presume to interfere. A parent can take 
leave to visit a child with every kind of persecution in 
word and act, and yet the sufferer has not even the poor 
consolation of public sympathy if ho attempts to reclaim 
against the injury. And all this is mainly on account 
of a notion, that there is a mystic tie between parent 
and child, which at once renders their relation inde- 
pendent of all the ordinary principles of human na- 
ture, and raises it above the scope of all human law. 
When we consult nature herself, we hear nothing of 
such a tie. Ask any child who is well-treated by 
its i^arents why it loves them, and invariably you 
have for answer, ‘because they are kind to me,’ or 
something to the same eflbet. And when investigation 
is made into the feelings of an ill-used child towards 
its parents, the result as invariably is, that these are 
found to be objects of dread and dislike in consequence 
of their conduct. " 

‘iV'hM l wish to impress, in flne, by this paper, is, that 
the affections of relatives towards each other are simply 
.fflovemed, like the aff’ections of persons not akin, by the 
in which they treat each other. Here you no more 
from thorns, than in any other department 

The practice of To attain, therefore, 

degrfsc of frequency on children, or of jMtothers 

is bound to pay this mar9®*“‘y ^ have always appeared 


before them in a kin^y and beneficent character, and to 
have elways spoken and acted with a deference to their 
feelings. Not &at there may not be much good-humoured 
latitude of discourse amongst the members of a family ; 
but certainly all hard and biting speeches should be as 
carefully avoided here ns in miscellaneous society. Let 
these conditions be observed, and amity and mutual 
helpfulness, love and peace, will undoubtedly be realised ; 
but let an opposite course be followed, and the results 
will ns unquestionably be opposite. The parent will 
be unhonoured by his children, and he will deserve to be 
BO. And brothers and sisters, who might have promoted 
each other’s happiness to**an almost indfeflnite extent, 
will find themselves a source of continual mutual heart- 
burning and vexation. 


THE LITERATUKE OF THE CHINESE. 

THIRD ARTICLE — THE DRAMA AND FICTION. 

The Chinese are excessively fond of theatrical represen- 
tation, consequently the drama is one of the most ex- 
tensively-supplied departments of their literature. Their 
mode of performing plays accords with that of tlio 
British stage when in its infancy. There are no scenes ; 
but the dresses of the best companies are splendid, and 
costly in the extreme. The women’s parts, moreover, 
are performed by young men and boys. Their theatres 
are seldom stationary ; and the actors wander I’rom town 
to town, where they exhibit their perfomiances for hire. 
On festivals, the government contributes to their re- 
ward, as our own corporations did to that of English 
strolling companies in the olden time; but the usual 
plan is, for the inhabitants of the tdWn they may visit 
to subscribe a purse and engage them. A temporary 
theatre is erected, and the whole neighbourhood libe- 
rally allowed to attend. M’hen the actors have concluded 
their performances, they move off to auotlier quarter, 
and the same thing is repeated. It is customary to 
employ actors at private entertainments, wlucli are never 
considWed complete without a theatrical exhibition. 
Upon such occasions a list of plays is banded to the 
most distinguished guest, who selects whichever most 
accords vrith his fancy. The principal imis and all large 
private establishments have a room expressly for this 
purpose. 

Not only witnessing, but reading play.s, would appear 
to be a favourite pastime of the Cliinese, if we may judge 
from the vast number of such productions already ex- 
tant, and constantly added to. They do not divide 
these productions into tragedies and comedies; but an 
equally broad distinction exists, tlieir xjlays being of 
two kinds : historical dramas, which, like those of the 
Greeks, represent the actions of some ancient hero ; and 
domestic dramas, taken from ordinary and familiar life. 
They have no divisions into acts and scenes, Tlie dia- 
logue is in ordinary prose, but interspersed with snatches 
of song or vaudevilles, which the principal performer 
chants forth in unison witli music. The name of the 
tune is inserted at the bead of each passage which is to 
be sung, exactly as it is in the lighter pieces of the 
French school. Of ‘ The Borrows of Han,’ one of their 
l)e8t historical plays, Mr Davis remarks, in the preface 
to his translation, that it is in * remarkable accordance 
with our own canons of criticism. The unity of action 
is conjplete, and the unities of time and place much Iqs's 
violated than they frequently are on the English stage. 
The grandeur and gravity of the subject, the rank and 
dignity of the personages, the tragic^, (^tastrophe, and . 
the strict award of poetical justice, might s^sfy the 
most rigid admirer of Grecian rules;’ and, the translator 
might have added, every admirer _ also of the stock re- 
pertoiy of EngUwi tragedy v for in this Chinese play 
there is, in common with mnety-nine pathetic dramas 
out of a hundred, a heiv-lover, an injured heroine, a 
rival, and a Villen ; but the working out of the plot, ex- 
hibiting as it dbes iome enmious ]^nti bf Chinese man- 
ners, Imparts the charm of novelty to ^ European 
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Teifcdbr. A and a few quotations from, 

‘ ^rhe Smtpwa <>f Han^ (Ban Kimg Tsew)^ will afford 
a favonrabte notiou of the Chinese drama. It is one of 
the daisies* being ‘The Hundred Plays 
of Tuen/ 

The Bwperor Yuente, of the Han djmasty, was one 
of the many Chinese monarchs who preferred luxury 
and courtly pleasures to war ; and at the beginning of 
the play, he declares that his peaceful propensities have 
been much indulged, for 

* Long have the frontiers been bound in tranquillity by the ties of 
mutual oaths, » 

And our pillow has been undisturbed by grief or anxiety.’ 

The fact is, a truce has just been concluded with 
the restless Tartars on the Mongol frontier. In this 
agreeable state of things he commissions his favourite 
minister, Maou-yen-show, to seek throughout his realm 
for all the most beautiful of womankind between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, and to send him portraits 
of each, that from them he may select a princess. The 
minister — who is the villain of the play — starts on his 
mission, which he makes extremely profitable to him- 
self, by taking bribes from the parents of several girls, to 
wink at a little flattery in the Ukenesscs. At length he 
meets with a maiden wliose beauty requires no llattery 
from the painter’s art. In a soliloquy, the wicked man- 
darin tlius describes her attractions and his own base 
designs: — ‘The brightness of her charms was piercing 
as an arrow I ^he was perfectly beautiful, and doubt- 
less unparallel(?d in tlie whole empire. But unfortu- 
nately lier father is a cultivator of land, not possessed 
of much wealth! When 1 insisUid on a hundred ounces 
of gold, to secure hA* being the chief object of the impe- 
rial choice, they first pleaded their poverty, a/id then, re- 
lying on her extraordinary beauty, rejected ray ofiers 
altogether. I therefore left them. (Conaiden awhile.) 
But no! I have a better plan. (He knits his Oro?m, and 
matures his scherhc.^) 1 will disfigure her portrait in such 
manner that, when it readies the emperor, it shall 
secure her being doomed to neglected seclusion.’ In 
this object he succeeds j the girl is ordered to repair 
to the palace, in spite of her supposed ugliness, and once 
within its walls, she could never, by the law of th^ coun- 
try, return home. In this imprisonment she afterwards 
appears with a lute, and ‘ sorrowing in the stillness of 
midnight ; let me,* she continues, ‘ practise one of my 
songs to dispel ray griefs.’ While singing, the emperor 
happens to pass near her with a single attendant, to 
whom he complains, that among all the beauties selected 
to grace his palace, he has not yet discovered an object 
worthy of preference. Hearing the music, he inquires, 

‘ Is not that some lady’s lute? 

Attend, It is ; X hasten to advise her of your majesty’s 
approach. 

Emp. No ; hold 1 Keeper of the yellow gate, discover 
to what part of our palace that lady pertains, and bid 
her approach our presence; but beware lest you aisrm 
her. 

Attend, (Approaches in the direction of the sound, and 
speaks). What lady plays there ? The emperor comes ; 
approach to meet him. (Ladp advances,) 

Emp, Keeper of the yellow gate, see that the light 
burns brightly within your gauze lamp, and hold it 
nearer to us. 

’ La(fy. (Approaching.) Had your handraaidibut knowm 
it was yoar majesty, she would have been less tardy; 
forgive, then, this delay. 

. JEmp^ Truly this is a very perfect beauty ! I^'rom 
what quarter come such superipr charms ?’ 

The lad^ decides her birth, parentage, and education, 
by which mpaus the fraud of the mandarin is discovered. 

yMmp, the yellow gate, bring us that picture, 

that we may view it (Se^ the picture.) Ah 1 how has 

^ 4|)eaoh^ distinctly markod in CliincBO pisys. 

J they use the words * ascend/ 


he dimmed the purity of the gemv bright a? the waves 
in autumn ? (To the attendant} TransUPdt OUT pleasure 
to the ofiicer of the guard to behead Maqii^yeu-sliow, 
and report to us his execution.* 

The traitor, however, manages to escape this very 
summary sent^ce, and the plot thickens. He files to 
the Tartar camp, then assembled at tlie frontier; and ex- 
cites the khdn or chief to invade his late master’s terri- 
tories. To afford a pretext, he shows the Tartar prince 
a true portrait of the heroine, and persuades him to de- 
mand the hidy of the emperor. No sooner said than 
done : an envoy is despatched by the khan, who adds, 
‘Should he refuse, I will presently invade tlie south; 
his hills and rivers shall be exposed to ravage. Our 
warriors will commence by hunting, as they proceed on 
their way ; and thus, gradually entering tlfe frontiers, I 
shall be ready to act as may best suit the occasion.’ 
The arrival of the envoy finds Yuente 'desperately en- 
ariioured of the heroine, while she returns the passicai 
equal w'armth. The I’artar’s demand fills him 
wii - distress. He calls on his officers to rid him of the 
invaders ; but the ministry bewail the weakness of the 
empire, and call on his majesty tc^ consult its peace by 
complying with the khan’s demand. Anything rather 
than war ; and the emperor consent^. Both lovers are 
in despair ; and the following parting scene takes place. 
The actors in it, besides the hero and heroine, are the 
Tartar envoy, and the Chinese president of the board 
of censors. 

^ Envoy. Lady, let us urge*you to proceed on your 
way ; the sky darkens, and night is coming on. 

Prin. Alas ! when shall 1 again behold your majesty? 
I will take off my robes of distinction, and leave them 
behind me. To-day in the palace of Ilan j to-morrow J 
shall be espoused to a stranger. I will cease to wear 
these splendid vestments ; they shall no longer adorn 
my beauty in the eyes of men ! 

Envoy. Again let us urge you, princess, to depart ; we 
have delayed but too long already I 

Emp. ’Tis done ! Princess, when you are gone, let your 
thoughts forbear to dwell with sorrow and resentment 
upon us. (They part.) And am I the gireat monarch 
of the line of Han ? 

Presid. l.»et your majesty cease to dwell with such 
grief upon this subject !* ^ 

The lady is led off, and his majesty vents his dis- 
appointment in invectives againsLthe cowardice of his 
army. 

‘ Emp. She is gone ! In vain have we maintained those 
armed heroes on the frontiers. Mention but swords and 
spears, and they tremble at their hearts like a young 
deer. The princess has this day performed what be- 
longed to themselves ; and yet do they affect the sem- 
blance of men ! \ 

Presid. YoUr majesty is iiitreated to return to the 
palace ; dwell not so bitterly, sir, on her memory ; allow 
her to depart ! 

Emp. i>id I not think of her, I had a heart of iron — 
a heart of iron ! The tears of my grief stream in a thou- 
sand channels. This evening shall her likeness be sus- 
pended in the palace, where I will sacrifice to it ; and 
tapers, with their silvery light, shall illuminate her 
chamber.’ 

Meanwhile the heroine reaches the Tartar camp. 
Her charms make a deep impression on the khttn, but 
the damsel is inconsolable for the loss of her eipperor. 
The Tartar army marches off with the lovely prize 
towards their OM'n territories, and the catastrophe ap- 
proaches. When they reach the boundary of the Chi- 
nese empire (at a spot marked as minutely, in the play 
as if it were a book of topography),* tbo frincess ex- 
claims, * What place is this ? 

Envoy. It is the river of the Blacit; |>r^n, the 
frontier of the Tartar territories, and those of China. 
This southern shore is the emperor’s ; on the northern 
side commences our Tartar dominion. ' ^ ^ 

Princess, ( To the khan,) Great king, I take a cup of 
wine, and *^our a libatidh towards the south ; toy last 
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farewell to the emper6r. (Pours the libation,) Emperor 
of liaA, this life ia finished ; 1 await thee in the next I 
(Throws herself into the river,)* 

The damsel is drowned, and the khan deeply dis* 
tressed. He decrees that her sepulchre shall be placed 
on the river’a bank, and called * The Verdant Tomb 
and, as a sort of expiation, makes up his quarrel with 
the Chinese emperor, to whom he delivers over the 
traitorous mandarin. The scene returns to the Imperial 
palace, and the play ends thus : — 

‘ Presid, This daj^ after the close of the morninf^ coun- 
cil, a foreign envoy appeared, bringing with him the 
fettered traitor Maou-yen -show. He announces that the 
renegade, by deserting his allegiance, led to the breach 
of truce, and occasioned all these calamities. The 
princess is ifo more ! and the khan wishes for peace 
and friendship between the two nations. The envoy 
attends with reverence your imperial decision. 

JEmp, Then strike off the traitor’s head, and bo it 
presented as an offering to the shade of the princess ! 
Let a fit banquet be got ready for the envoy, prepara- 
tory to his return. (Ilecites these verses.) 

At the fall of the leaf, i«^en the wild-fowl’b cry was heard in the 
reocsflcs of the palace, 

Sad droamii returned «to our lonely i-illow— we thought of her 
through the night. 

Her verdant tomb remains, but whore ftholl we seek herself ? 

The perfidious paintor’s lie^ shall atone for the beauty which he , 
wronged!’ 

We now turn to novele and romances, which arc ex- 
tensively read by the Chinese. Some of them present 
a remarkable resemblance U) our own. The chapters 
are occasionally headed by verses appropriate to their 
(ontents, like the mottos of English novels. On the 
same principle tvhich dictates the selection of names in 
English fiction for such characters as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, Young Bapid, Oldbuck. Waverley, namely, a 
reference to their dispositions and condu('t, names are 
selected for the characters in Chinese novels. Thus, the 
hero of one of the most popular Chinese hales, ‘ The 
Fortunate Union’ (Haon-kew-chuen), is named Teih- 
choo-flgyu, Of * Iron and he is a very strong and de- 
terminea fellow. The literal import of the heroine’s 
name (Shwey-ping-sin) is * icy-hearted,’ a trope imply- 
ing, amongst European as web as Chinese poets, chaste.’*' 
This lady’s father, an 'extremely inflexible person, is 
Shwey-un, literally, / dwelling in singleness of pur- 
pose;* there is scarcely a novel from which sirailai' 
examples might not be obtained. Another point of 
the comparison with European fictions is presented in 
I alternation of dialogue with description whicli takes 
place in Chinese stories. In tlie art of sustaining 
a plot, and finally conducting it to the denouement, 
but little or no diflerence can be perceived between 
the best Chinese and the best English romances. *It 
is in picturing the details of social life,’ observes M. 
Abel Eemusat, * that tlie authors of Chinese romance 
excel, approaching very nearly in tli is respect to Bichard- 
sou and Fielding, but, above all, to Smollett and Miss 
Burney. Like these novelists, the Chinese produce a 
high degree of illusion by the truth of tlieir portraiture 
of the passions and of character. Their personages 
possess all possible reality. One seems to make their 
acquaintance by reading of their actions, by hearing 
them talk, and by fallowing the minute particulars into 
which their conversations entet.'t One scene from 
the ‘Fortunate Union’ will exemplify this, and give 
a fayourable notion of Chinese jurisprudence. A 
^ ^neral has been condemned to ^ath, and the 

^ the son of one of the judj^es 

< (Tmh-ying^ the court to plead thc gene- 

w three members of the triple-court 

’ after the emperor’s approval of his 
1 to record their dissent At the same 

f *** ** as snow, thoushalt notescapS^ 

Jf * Two CiMisIng,’ tranidated from CMoete Jiite 
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time, however, that they confirmed the sentence of be- 
heading, and waited only fbr the imperial warrant to 
execute the same, they still felt a secret uneasiness at 
the prisoner’s fate ; and when a person was seen enter- 
ing the court and thus loudly addressing them, they 
experienced a mixed sensation of alarm at the distur- 
bance, regret for their sentence, and resentment at the 
intrusion. Illscovering, on a closer view, that it was 
Teih-choo-ngyu, the other two members felt unwilling 
to be harsh ; but his father struck the table with fury, 
and rated him in round terms, demanding how he pre- 
sumed thus madly to addrq^s so high a court, assembled 
there by imperial commission to decide on a capital 
case ? “ The laws admit of no private feelings,” cried he, 
and ordered the intruder into custody ; but Teih-choo- 
ngyu loudly exclaimed, “ My lord, you are mistaken j the 
emperor hiniself suspends the drum at his palace gate, 
and Admits all to state their hardships without reserve ; 
may I not be allowed to right the injured before this 
very tribunal of life and death?” “ What have you to 
do with tlie prisoner,” inquired his father, “that you 
should right his case ?”' ' The Brutus-like father orders 
his son into custody for daring to show contempt of 
court ; but his two colleagues interfere in favour of the 
young man, whom they ‘ pacify with good words.* But 
he is not to be silenced, and after some further discus- 
sion, exclaims, ‘“Let me ask you what meant that 
saying of the ancient emperor, * Thrice be death de- 
layed,’* or of the ancient minister. ‘ In three cases only 
be death inflexibly awarded?* Your reasonings, if true, 
would go far to deprive these sacred characters of their 
reputation for wisdom.” ^ 

‘ The two other judges answered pot a word, but his 
father broke silence. “ Foolish boy, say no more. This 
man’s death is inevitable.” Teih-clioo-ngyii, however, 
rejoined with warmth, “ Brave men and worthy leaders 
are the rare productions of heaven ; if your lordships are 
inflexible, and persist in condemning H6w-heaou to 
death, let me intreat you to condemn me with him !” 

“ But his guilt and incapacity have been proved,” said 
Teih-ying ; “ it is only condemning a worthless servant ; 
is there anything extraordinary in that ?” “ Men’s capa- 
cities are not so easily known,” said his son ; “ the cou- 
rage and ability of this leader are such, that if he be re- 
appointed to the frontier, he shall prove another ‘ wall of 
a thousand leagues ’f — no hero of the age may compare 
with him.” “Allowing his capacity to be great,” ob- 
served the father, “ his delinquency is still greater.” 

“ The ablest leaders,” said Teih-choo-ngyu, “ must ever i 
he liable to commit errors ; and hence it is customary I 
I for the emperor to reprieve them for a while, that they ( 
may redeem themselves by acts of merit” “ But in ■ 
that case,” remarked one of the judges, “ somebody ! 
must be surety ; will you venture to be answerable for 
him ?” “ If How-heuou be restored to his command,” 
replied he, “I intreat that my own bead may answer for 
his misconduct, as the just punishment of such rash- 
ness.” The other two judges now* turned to Teih-ying, 
and said, “ Since your lordship’s son thus publicly 
tenders his personal responsibility, it befits us to make 
a formal representation, and request his majesty’s plea- 
sure.” Teih-ying w'as compelled, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to assent to this : the leader was 
accordingly remanded to prison ; and Teih-choo-ngyu, 
being caU^ upon to enter Into a written engagement on 
the spot, wffcs placed in custody for the time being.* By 
this spirited conduct Teih-choo-ngyu succeeds in saving 
the injured general. 

It is impossible to detail the involved and exdting • 
plot of this excellent tale sufilciently to give even the 
merest outline. It will, however, well repay perusali A 
translation of it has been made by Mr Havis, at tlie 
expense of the * Orientel Tranriarion jj 

V Buoh is Maotiml piaetios in twdinai^gasm present dsty ; 

first, by the local hukir{si;rate, who iv^ors to ; 

next, by the prorinolal judse, who refers to the ^hifAal tribunal } 
IteUyiW the eritnto^ 
f^:Tbe.ailitoiaitamefort^ 
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pious epitome of the story appeared in the 28tli vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Joumm. The plot of another tale« 
however, called the ‘Three Dedicated Itooms,* falls 
better within our compass : — 

Two men, named Tang and Yu, live in the same 
street Yu is constantly spending his estate, while his 
neighbour is as avariciously increasing his ; gradually 
buying up Yu’s property, till all the latter has left in the 
world is a single building, which rose to three storeys, 
each consisting of a single room ; the lowest he dedicated 
to men, ^ing that in which he received his friends ; 
in the middle room he read wrote, and dedicated 
it to the ancients ; the highest was dedicated to heaven, 
and had only within it a sacred book and a chafing-dish 
for incense. It seems that in Cliina, if a man, on selling 
his estate, reserve any part, how'cver small, he ciin at 
any time redeem the rest; so that a purchase under such 
reserve is no more than a mortgage. This circumstance 
was annoying to Tang, the avaricious man, who tried by 
, every possible means to get possession of the ‘ three de- 
dicated rooms;* and thus cut off the privilege of re- 
demption. In the midst of Y u’s poverty, he was visited 
by a wealthy and Ixaievolent friend, who generously 
offered to redeem his house and gardens ; but the other 
having turned somewhat cynical, resolutely declined 
it, saying the three rooms would do for him; that he 
could not live long ; and that at his death every brick 
and tile would go to strangers. Tlie friend, on taking 
leave, thus addressed him : ‘ At night, while 1 was de- 
posing in the lowest room, I observed a white rat, 
vehich suddenl/ sunk into the floor. Some treasure is 
no doubt concealed there. On no account part with 
these three rooms.’ But Yu only laughed at his 
friend’s caution. fu had a son born to him in his old 
age, on which occasion his guests poured in upon him 
in such numbers, that, according to the Chinese ex- 
I)rcs8ion, ‘ they ate his salt cleiCii, and drank his vinegar 
1 dry,’ He sold his rooms to the purchaser of the other 
p;irt of the property, and died shortly after, leaving his 
j w'idenv and son in great distress. The rich Tang died 
i also. 

j The son, how'cver, became a great scholar, and of 
1 course acquired a mandarin’s cap. One day, us he was 
I travelling towards his mother’s house, a young woman 
I presented a petition in the name of her husband, im- 
; ploring his protection, and oflering, with Ins whole 
family, to become his slaves. Her father-in-law (who 
' happened to be Tang), she said, was a ricli man, and 
; while he lived, contrived to keep out of scrapes; but 
i he made many enemies; and at his death his son 
i was persecuted by them, and lost a great part of his 
! property ; but that a greater misfortune had now be- 
fallen him — he was cast into prison, and none but him- 
self (the mandarin) could get him out. The young man 
conceived it to be some trick, but the woman assured 
him to tlie contrary. ‘In the midst of our propexty,’ 
said she, ‘ is a tall building, called “ the three dedicated 
rooms.” It originally belonged to your lordship’s father, 
but was sold. We lived in it for several years without 
molestation. Lately, however, some one presented an 
anonymous petition to the couris, saying that my hus- 
band was one of a nest of robbers ; and that the three 
generations, from the grandfather to the grandson, were 
aU rogues ; that there were now twenty pieces of trea- 
sure deposited under the “ three dedicated rooms,” and 
that when the hoard was taken up, the ’particulars 
would be understood.’ She went on* to state that, in 
consequence of this information, the magistrates caused 
.a seareh to b® made, ‘that the treasure was found, her 
Ivmiband apprehended, and sent to prison, where he un- 
derw^t-the toriiure^ to force him to a discovery of his 
associutea N adds, ‘ can save hut 

your which must have belonged to 

ycwir family, T mandarin refused to do this, 

but piK^miseidyi^ the magistrate into the par- 


but piNomised to pf the magistrate into the par- 

, to his moth^ she 

immediatelly the story of the 


white riit, which the young man laughed at; but the 
magistrate who had now arrived, thought there was 
something in it which would give them a cine to the 
business, especially when tlie mother informed hiip, that 
ton years after her husband’s death, his friend had paid 
her a visit, and inquired whether, before they sold to 
‘ three dedicated rooms,’ they had discovered any trOa- 
sure; and that, being answered in the negative, he said 
it was a fine thing for those w'ho had bought the pi*©- 
perty, but that, undeserving of the we:Uth they had 
thus acquired, instead of a blessing, it would turn out 
their greatest nusfortune. During this conversation 
the old gentleman made his appearance, and the story 
of the white rat and the treasure was at once unraveled ; 
the treasure was employed in redeeming the property 
of the deceased Yu; and the son of Tang was releasCa 
from prison. 

In order to reraeml>er these circumstances, every one 
hjid a stanza of verses, the object of which was to advise 
of opulence not to be contriving schemes for the 
aeq,Airemeiit of their neighbours’ property. The lines 
were to this effect ; — 

By want compelled, he tM)ld liis hiiose and land : 
l?oth house and hind the purchaserH return. 

Thus profit ends the course hy virtue planned, 

While envious plotters their inisfortunes mourn. 

(3f course it would be possible, from such an immense 
library as Chinese literature presents, to multiply spe- 
cimens of the various departments of w'riting Jn which 
Chinese authors excel. Enohgh, liowever, nas been 
selected to give the reader a notion of the high state 
of literary art in the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ 
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ASCENT OF THE PARIOU AND PETIT PUV DE DOME. 

Our vehicle, as I said, had descended the southern 
slopes of the low hills which lie to the south-west of 
Vichy, and entered on the principal plain of the 
Limagne, now rich in alt tfiat renders the earth beau- 
tiful, but, in the remoteness of past agesf the bottom 
of a great fresh-water lake. Advancing at easy pace 
along avenues of ma.ssive walnut-trees, we had an op- 
Ijortunity of observing the fertility of the alluvial fields 
on each side* of us, the country being loaded with 
crops of grain, part of wliicli were already, though early 
in July, falling under the hands of the reaper. Occa- 
sionally, we also passed patches of land doing the 
double duty of supporting crops of bright green her- 
bage and clusters of apple-trees, the natural fertility 
of the soil in such cases being greatly augmented by 
artificial irrigation. 

In the course of our ride across the plain, wo passed 
through the small towns of Aiguc-Perse, llhioni, and 
Mont-Eerrand, the latter situated on the summit of a 
rising ground, and consisting of heavy buildings of a 
dark-coloured lava. At this point we had gained within 
two or three miles* of the further limits of the plain, and 
the town of Clermont came prominently into view, 
backed by a semicirdo of moimtains broken into 
masses, varying alike in height and colour ; tbelowet 
consisting of round- topped hills, clothed ill vineyards 
and cottages, while those behind, heathy and brown; 
rose to a majestic height, and were gatot^ed^^^^ i^ 
the gigantic Puy de Dome, as if clinging to Acomindn 
protector and parent. v V ^ 

At len^h w’e reached Clerinont, faVourably Sitoted 
on fiattish low hill, sloplng^ntly In nil dbr^tions, at 
the verge of the Limagne. The ascending approaclu^ 
to this ancient capital of Auvergne ate described by 
old travellers as so vile and ofiEbnsive, that we were 
pleasingly disappointed in finding tom much improvei^ 
and that the towu generdly had in recent toes 
gone numerous reparations, so as to b0 now one of the 
neatest and best built in ^anca As at Mont-Ferrand, 
the houses are built of lavn> and the streets paVed 
with the fame materisl. There is, however, nothing^ 


fitraiige in the employment of this volcanic prodtict, 
many of our Scottish towns being constructed of whin- 
stone, which is only a compact species of lava, of a light- 
blue colour. The lava-stone 6f Cletiinont is grayish- 
black, and vesicular; that is, full of small holes, like the 
cooled cinders of furnaces; but it is excessively hard, and 
so impervious to the weather, that the stones of the 
cathedral, which is built of it, though hewn six hundred 
years ago, are as sharp in their angles as the day they 
were fashioned by the builder. 

Leaving the examination of the town to a future 
fl^ortuniity, I was anxious to take advantage of the 
[ settled fine weather to pay my visit to the range of ad- 
! joining puys or peaks. To be done properly, this re- 
quires a guide, and the use of a car; for about five miles 
must be passed over in ascending the braes, or low hills, 
formerly noticed, before we reach the base of the prin- 
cipal mouTitaiiis, A car was accordingly hired, well- 
provisioned for a da3"’8 excursion, and, accompanied by a 
gebiogSeal friend from Edinburgh,* who was fortunately 
on the same errand, and had already i)rocured a guide, 
our party drove out of Clermont, on an expedition the 
most interesting in Vhich we had ever been engaged. 
While pursuing our way beyond the barriers, let us 
consider for a moment what it is we are going to sec. 

In the year 1751, two members of tlie Academy of 
Paria, Guettard and Malesherbes, on their return from 
Italy, where they had visited Vesuvius, and observed its 
producti|ps, passed through Moutclimart, a small town 
on the l«t bank of the *Khone. Here they were sur- 
prised to observe that the pavement of the streets con- 
sisted of masses of basalt, brought from Kochemaure, 
on the opposite aide of the river ; and they were, more- 
over, told that tliere was a n^ntain-tract in that direc- 
tion winch abounded with simmilf rocks. Incited by a 
love of" science, they proceeded in search of the basaltic 
hills, and, step b}' step, reached Clennont in Auvergne, 
discovering every da> fresh reason to believe in the 
volcanic origin of the mountains they traversed. At 
Clermont, all doubts on tl\c. subject ceased. The cur- 
rents of lava in the vicinity, black and rugged as those 
of Vesuvius* descending uninterruptedly from some 
conical hills of scorite, most of wliich present a regular 
crater, convinced them of the truth of their conjectures, 
and they loudly proclaimed the interesting discovery. 
On their return to Paris, M. Guettard published a me- 
moir, announcing the existence of volcanic remains in 
Auvergne, but obtained very little credit. The idea 
appeared to most persons an extravagance; but the 
obstinacy Of ignorance was finally forced to yield to 
conviction, and the investigations of Demarest in 1771 
put an end to all doubt on the question.f 
The more recent inquiries of our indefatigable and 
ingenious countryman, Scroi)e, and others, French and 
English, have brought the volcanic region of Auvergne 
prominently into notice as a field of geological study. 
Nor is it without interest to ordinary travellers. A 
great cluster or chain of conical rapuntains, each an 
extinct volcano, left very much in the form it possessed 
at the moment of cooling, when it ceased to act — and 
which may have been ten thousand years ago, for what 
anybody can tell — ^is not a thing seen every day, or in 
every situation. Vesuvius, Strombpli, and Etna, smoke 
and rage, and from time to time vomit forth their cur- 
rents of liquid lava and their showers of scoria*. Here 
are dozens of volcanic heights once equally active, but 
now dormant, and covered with the soil and herbage of 
acchm centuries— a region of fire and smoke 
transformed by time into a tranquil sheep and cattle 
walk. It was the central point of this once extrabr- 
scene of commotion that we were going to see. 

. Our a road vriuch wound fiself in a 

manner up the acclivities of 
the hWy in a direction westward from Clermont^ every 

V edi tor of the gootitnan 


turn of the p^th revealing some new and striking pro- 
spect. The lower ridges, consisting of caloai^tis stra- 
tified rocks, were chiefiy covered with Vineyards ; but 
to these succeeded small fields of grain ; and the^^^ 
in their turn, gave way to heathy uplands, tlirough 
wHich prqiected masses of bare rock, either lava or 
granite. These features of the country around us were, 
however, for the time less attractive than its human 
inhabitants. Nearly all the way, from the gates of 
Clermont 'to the summit of the plateau on which the 
peaks appear to rest, a distance of several miles, Ve 
encountered and passed a*seemingly continuous band, 
or series of bands, of mountaineers proceeding with cars 
of firewood to market. This was m3' first introduction 
to the descendants of the ancient Gauls, as they are sup- 
posed to be, and it was with something more than mere 
curiosity that I examined their garb and x>cr8onal ap- 
ixjarance, as they descended the successive slopes to- 
wards the plain. The cars, rude in their construction, 
and piled with chopped brushwood, were each drawn by 
two cows or oxen, bound together by a yoke across the 
forehead, to which the pole of the vehicle is attached. 
No reins were employed. Before each vehicle stalked 
its saturnine conductor, having a long rod over his 
shoulder, with which by a touch he guided his docile 
and downcast charge in any required direction. The 
garments of the men were coarse, and wild in aspect ; a 
bl^k hat slouched over their grim features and long 
matted hair; wliile the bulk of the person was concealed 
under a cloaJc of striped woollen, confine^ like a woman’s 
petticoat round the neck. Pouring down almost in a con- 
tinuous line from the summit of the hillft, the eye caught 
them at different points of the zig-zag declivity, and 
was charmed with the picturesque effect of the scene. 
These mountaineers, as we were informed, speak a pe- 
culiar dialect, not uuderstpod by the natives of the towns, 
though they generally possess a sufficiency of the ver- 
nacular French to transact their business when coming 
to market w'ith their rural produce. Persons competent 
to form a judgment, have declared that the patois of 
these mountaineers contains a number of Celtic words ; 
and, if so, there could not be a more convincing proof of 
tlieir direct descent from the original inhabitants of 
Gaul. Their language, however, from the si>ecimen8 of 
it printed in Clermont, appears to possess a much greater 
resemblance to Italian than any other tongue, from 
which a fanciful investigator might with equal plau- 
sibility assign to them a directly itoraan origin. Like 
the rest of the French nation, they are doubtless 
llomanised Celts, only less changed and cultivated than 
their more highly-favoured countrymen. In character, 
they are rude and uninstructed, and I was assured tliiit 
the crimes of a savage people are not uncommon amongst 
them. 

Having attained the brow of the eminence, we found 
ourselves pursuing a slightl3' inclined plain, keeping the 
village of OrcincB on our left, and observing on both 
sides tracts of land little better than a wilderness of 
scattered rocks, and stones, and broken ground. At the 
distance of a mile further on, our journey with the car 
terminated. Alighting at an auberge by the wayside 
— a gloomy abode with a vaulted roof— we jdaced the 
haversack of provisions on the bock of the guide, re- 
quested the driver of our Vehicle to proceed round to the 
other side of the mountains, to await our return, and 
forthwith l^took ourselves to the serious business of a 
pretty long and toilsome walk through the hither. 
Our object was to rea<^ the Pariou, the nearest hill on 
the south, a kind of stepping-stone to the chief 6f the* 
puys. Fortunately, the ground and hetfiage were dry ; 
the heath was blooming like a garden ; wild thyme and 
lavender scented the air with their fragranear we h^ 
med mewiilyin the sunshine; and happy lii^e lizards 
of various hues ran in and out beneath the bushes* 
the hw of the Pariou is now com- 

meni^ #e a^ni The bill Is a siipdariy |^#ct 
con#rmahr'::ail;., ^ahd: 
about 35^^ oegToes to a height of 73S fi^t abote the 
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plat^ on which it rests. Taking advantage of every 
ellp or path fotin by cattle to fix our footing, and 
every bush to hold by, and sitting down to rest at least 
a do^en titnes during the journey," our party, ladies and 
all, at last gained the summit of the cone. It was an 
agitating tnoment. ‘Le crat^re!* exclaimed Guillaume, 

* le Toili, znesdames et messieurs and sure enough 
there was before us the crater of the volcano. We stood 
on a rim of about twenty feet in breadth ; behind us was 
the exterior of the cone whicli we had climbed, and be- 
fore us was a perfectly formed basin, tliree liundred feet 
in depth, and with a circunjference of three thousand. 
The inward inclination of the sides of the crater ap- 
peared to be the same as the exterior declivity, and ter- 
minated in a flat bottom of perhaps forty feet in diame- 
ter. The wdiole was covered with grass and small bushes, 
the bottom of the basin being the most, fertile. Although 
having no outlet, the great deep dish, as it may be 
called, was quite dry, the porous subsoil absorbing all i 
the rain which can fall. We sat down within the brink! 
to eat our first luncheon, and contemplate the interest- 
ing spectacle. The spot, from the shelter and fresh bite 
of herbage which it yielded, was evidently a favourite 
resort of the mountain herds. Hound the shelving sides 
•Were narrow footpaths formed by the cattle, resembling 
the steps of an amphitheatre, conducting to the flat 
bottom of the basin — the closed orifice wlience burst 
fbrth the loose material w'hich formed the mass of 
the cone. The rim or upper edge I have stated as being 
about twenty feet in width; but it varies somewhat in 
its proportion^, and is a little higher on the south than 
the other side-s. 

It appears from minute investigation, that the Pariou 
has been formed b/ successive discharges at eJistant inter- 
vals. On the north and nortli-west, a segment of a former 
crater encircles the cone, tlie broken part having been 
carried away by a vast curreiTt of lava, winch has flowed 
in a broad stream towards the plain on the east, intriid* 
i ing on tlic granitic rocks and calcareons deposits, anrl 
forking off in branches, which, having cooled and be- 
come hard in the course of ages, now form those valuable 
quarries whence the building-stone of the Limagne is 
partly dug. Scrope’s account of this great and primary 
outbreak of the lava from the Pariou is so interesting, 
that I take the liberty of extracting it entire. 

‘The first direction of the stream is to tlie north-east, 
and the current appears to have set with fury against a 
long-backed granitic eminence opposing it on that side. 
Thence, led by a considerable slope toAvards the south- 
east, it coasted the base of this hill ; and leaving to the 
right another protuberance of the primitive plateau, on 
which now stand the church and hamlet of Orcines, 
advanced to a spot called La Baraque. Here it i^et 
with a small knoll of granite, capped with scoriaj and 
volcanic bombs, marking the source of a much more 
ancient basaltic bed, known by the name of Prudelles. 
Impeded in its progress, the lava accumulated on this 
point into a long and elevated ridge, which still bears 
the appearance of a huge wave about to break over the 
seemingly insignificant obstacle. But an easier issue 
offered itself in two lateral valleys having their origin 
in the part of the plateau occupied by the lava current ; 
which, separating consequently into two limbs, rushed 
down the declivities presented on each side. Tlie right- 
-hand branch first deluged, and completely filled an area 
’surrounded by granitic eminences, and probably the 
basin of a small lake; thence entered the valley of 
Villar, a steep and sinuous gorge, which it threaded ex- 
actly^ in the manner of a watery torrent, turning all 
pt^jec^n^ rocks, dashing in cascades through the nar- 
rowest parts, and widening its current where the space 
permitted, till, on reaching the embouchure of the valley 
in thh great of the Limagne, it stopped at a spot 
called Eautmore^ where its termination constitutes a i 
wk about now quarried for building- 
s'^ rock gushes a plentiful 

sprinjg, th^!;^^ still find their w^ from 

Viliar ben^^ iM which usurped their ancient 


channel The branch which separat^ to the left 
plunged down a steep bank into the valley qf Gre«W^^‘> 
replacing the rivulet that flowed there With a black 
and shagged current of lava; entered the limits of the 
Linvigne at the village of Durtol ; and continuing the 
course marke^ out by the streamlet, turned to the 
north, occupied the bottom of the valley lying betp'een 
the calcarebus mountain, Les Cotes, and the ourtajri 
of granitic rocks, and finally stopped on the site of the 
village of Nohaneut. Here, as at Eontraore, an abun- 
dance of the purest water springs'; from below the ex- 
tremity of the lava current. The various rills •which 
drain tlie valley of Durtol and its embankfiients have 
recovered their pristine channel, and filtering througli 
the Rcoriforra masses, which always form the lowest 
surface of a bed of lava, flow on unseen* till the rock 
above terminates and they issue in a full and brilliant 
spring. Above this point, consequently, is seen the 
epoirialy of a valley without any visible stream ; and 
inhabitants of Durtol are condemned in seasons of 
div Tight to the strange ne(‘essity of seeking at Nohanent, 
a distance of two miles, the water which flows there lie- 
neath their own houses. A similfv* phenomenon is very 
general tliroughout the Auvergne, wherever a current 
of lava has,occupied the bed of a ryountain rivulet, not 
sufficiently copious or violent to undermine the lava 
above, or open a new channel through its formed 
banks.* To these streams of lava, chiefly, as is believed, 
from the Pariou, the phenomenon of bare basaltic rocks 
and loose stones on the surface of the declivities and 
adjoining parts of the plain is likewise due. The rock, 
where it assume-s a ridge-like form projecting from the 
ground, is called by the French a coulee of lava, and 
coulees, as well as vast quantities of fragments, encum- 
ber the vineyards in the lower slopes of the hills. 

Whatever may have been the early eruptions of the 
Pariou, those at the conclusion of its cai'eer have con- 
sisted of scoriae, puzzolano, and volcanic sand ; where the 
turf happens to be broken, a reddish loose soil of gra* 
nular particles is exposed ; and of materials of this nature 
the entire cone seems to be composed ; indeed no other 
than loose matter, falling in showers aboui the mouth of 
the crater, could have formed the elegant and regular 
cone which now exists. 

From the crest of the hill a fine view is obtained of 
otlier conical mounts on the *iiorth-wost, btjyond tho 
line of road by which we had approached with the car ; 
but as the view is still better from the grand puy, we 
spent little time in its contemplation, and pushed off in 
I quest of fresh spots of investigation. Our way still lay 
southwards, and it was in this direction we descended 
the Pariou, a feat considerably more difficult than that 
of its ascent. At the end of half an hour, the southern 
base of the coue was gained, and we found ourselves 
again on a heathy tract, open to the eastward, and rising 
towards the south, wdiere, before us, at the distance of a 
mile, rose the high but unshapely mass styled the Petit 
Puy do Dome, to which another walk, and fre<iuent 
rests among the^bushy heather, at length brought us. 

The ascent of the Petit Puy is almost half accompUshed 
! ere we reach the steep part of its sides, for Us base is i 
spread considerably out from the main protutrfrftnce of 
the hill. On attaining the more abrupt port of as- 
cent, the path which we had to pursue was up a kind of 
ravine or gash, formed by the washing away of thie Ibose 
matter, and by the continual abrasion of the tnouhtain 
cattle. The tracks of wlieels,' also, showed us that this 
formed a road for the rude cars of the mountaineers in 
their visits to these high pasturages. Tim broken sides 
of the ravine were composed altogether of puzzolano, 
a reddish material almost as loose as rough sand or 
gravel. The embarrassment of our journey up this 
awkward path-way was in due tiinoe rewarded the 
same pleasurable sensations We had experienced bn 
reaching the top of the Rartoui We were landed 
upon a broad but irregularly shaped abutment— a stage, 
as it may be called, from the Infriest protuberancc'-^and 
here, toa>ur saUsHscticm, wb had wore us the crater 
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irhience the matter composing the sides of the mountain the coffin side by side. Here, in the advertisement 
had been ejected. This crater is somewhat less in its columns, the profligate corresponds witli his ‘friend* by 
dimensions tlian that of the Pariou, but is equally te- means of the well-understood initials ; and there the 
gular in form and beautiful in surface. Its depth is two agonised parents toeech their erratic son to return to 
hundred and ninety-two feet, andr its diameter nearly his anxious relatives. Here a long list of ‘ wants’ 
the same. The only difference between it and the painfully reminds us of the scarcity of employment, and 
other perfectly -formed craters is, thib, instead of the superabundance of labour ; there the hea^ess 
having only a narrow rim at top, it lies hnbedded in votary of fashion oflbrs a starving salary to the pos- 


the shoulder of the hill, having to all appearance been sessor of every imaginable preceptive qualiflcation. 
overtopped by later protrusions. From, as I imagine. Here the honest finder of a purse of money honourably 
its neat form and sheltered situation, it is called by the advertises it, that it may be owned ; and there the pro- 


people of the district, ‘ Le !Nid de la Poule,’ or Hen’s fessional shark announces a vacancy for an apprentice, 
Nest At^tlie time of our visit, a herd of cattle, under concluding the pompously-arrayed advantages with the 
the charge of a ragged Flibbertigibbet, came leisurely significant words, ‘ a premium expected.* Here a bloated 
round the corner of the hill, and descended the sides capitalist trumpets forth his thousands to lend; and the 
of the ci'ater* in quest of the pasturage with which it next advertisement is an appeal by some broken-hearted 
was covered; and wc left them grazing on its flat and man, who declares that the loan of live pounds would 


verdant bottom; 


I save himself* and family from ruin. Here is a singular 


At the point we had attnined on the Petit Puy de case of death occurring from the most trivial accident; 
Dome, we were at an elevation of about 3600 feet above there the preservation of lile under the most heroic 
the plain of the Limagne, but were still from 700 to circumstances. Here a brutal mother is prosecuted for 
800 feet lower than the top of the Puy de Dome itself, the ill-treatment of her own children; there a benevolent 
Another and much ngire toilsome ascent was therefore stranger is commended for his disinterested adoption of 
yet to be performed, and as we had already been several some friendless orphans. Here are particulars of the 
hours on our feet, jt was proposed, and upanimously costly celebration of a marriage in high-life ; and there 
agreed, that the ladies should not attempt to climb tlie the melancholy details of the self-destruction of some 
impending height, but, selecting a pleasant spot below hope-abandoned miserable. Bankruptcies and fosUion- 
tbe rocky knoll of the Petit Puy, lay out dinner, and able movements, the.atres and criminal courts, scraps 


remain at rest on the heather till our return. 


and other grave matters being arranged, we proceeded each other. 


of sermons and stale conimdrums, strangely mingle with 


to climb the gigantic Puy ; an account of which, how- The newspaper is no bad test of haWts and tastes, 
ever, must be postponed till another paper. No straw thrown into the air more surely indi- 

cates whicli way the wind blows — no of chance 

« -Kn? w T> A T T a more truly reveals the state of the temper — than 

N E W S I A 1 E li S. tjie newspaper the peculiarities of thought and 

The appearance of a newspaper is such an every-day taste in the individual. The spectacled politician 


occurrence, that, like most ordinary things, its common- 
ness blinds us to its singularity, and we lose, in familia- 


turns instinctively to the* ‘leader’ and the foreign in- 
telligence, to note tlie movements of party, and any- 


rity and curiosity, those impressions of surprise and thing likely to disturb the balance of power among 
astonishment which would certainly possess us were we the nations. The fund-holder turns to the price of 


looking on one for the first time. 


stock, and anxiously scans the political horizon, to see 


Unique in the world of letters, the newspaper bears if there be any little cloud gathering and threatening 
no resemblance to any other literary production. It is the to affect prices. The merchant passes over every other 
ephemeral record of the exciting new of the world’s his- subject as comparatively uninteresting, to bestow hi$ 
tory ; a confused collection of the jottings of Humour, or undivided attention on the ‘ price current’ and the state 
the sweepings of her stbdio, if she can be said to have of the markets; and the wealthy ship-owner cons the 
one. It is the busy scavenger of tiie world’s highv/ay, shipping intelligence with special interest. The literary 
picking up everything of to-day, from the revolution of man is concerned but little either about the price of 
an empire to the dimensions of a mushroom. It is a consols or the arrival of vessels, hut devours the re- 
ciuster of babbles floating on the stream of the present views of bo^jks with the greatest avidity, and pores over 
hour, the petty sand-marks which to-morrow’s tide will the advertisement columns with the deepest curiosity, 
for tlie roost part obliterate, a crowd of transitory no- to learn what is ‘ in the press.’ Tlie tradesman glances 
things which history will not care to chronicle. It is an with indifference at the accounts of the movements of 
omnivorous monster, greedily oi^ening its capacious foreign powers, but the movements of a wealthy and 
jaws for anything offered. It is a restless busybody, liberal customer are to him a subject of intense interest, 
interfering with every one’s concenis ; a noisy babbler, The theatre-loving apprentice hates * those dry leaders,* 
cliattering upon every subject, and often hiding its pro- and gloats over the theatrical column, wishing that the 
found ignorance under the most dogged assertions ; an whole newspaper were filled with theatricals, and won- 
impudent intruder upon the privacies ‘of popular men. dering who is the writer of such clever artieles, and how 
It is a sleepless caterer to the appetite of the million, he can know so much about the actors. The plot of the 
serving up» crude and uncooked, anything likely to prove latest farce, the libretto of last night’s opera, the move- 
welcome pabulum to the jiopular palate. In its anxiety ments of his old favourites, the recent first appearance 
to appease the insatiabJe craving of the quidnunc, the of some provincial aspirant, and the advertisements of 
improbable and the fabricated are hastily dished up with forthcoming * benefit nights,’ are all to him topics to 
the authentic. Oreedy of news, too impatient to verify which nothing is secondary in interest. Others, who 
and inquire, it is often erroneous ; but deems it beneath only live fomthe opera, can scarce condescend to notice * 
its dignity to acknowledge an error; or If It does, always anything besides the success of a new prima donna, or 
declares that the misstatement was ‘ copied from a con- the reappearance of a favourite danseuae* Some find a 
temporary.* peculiar piquancy in the details of ‘ breaches of pro- 

The heterogeneous confusion of sulyocts in a newh- ifiise,’ espedally if any of the letters are givem The 
paper is singular t^ iSontemplate. The ludicrous and antiquary is in ecstades at reading a paragraph record- 
tho pathetic are met with in strange proximity ; ing the discovery of an old Roman pot or a handlhl 
vice mid phUamthrppy unceremoniously jostle each of coins; the devotee of fashion is in raptmres while 
other ; strange' Cunhing and stranger simplicity, love perusing the mdst approved shapes and odours for tlie 
politics and* poetry, are here dl huddled ensiung menth i l^ astronomer is delighted With 
toother in grotesque disorder. Here^ in a corner, are a notich which felf df the uniniriated woiw core to 
^ hirth^lpm startling juxtaposlt^nl read, descrilfiog in aetentific^^^te situation and 

r were, hand in hand ; ihe evadfe and appearhnee of « new csomet Some of UKHtn vulgar taste> 
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in «0ii]K:h of the romantic and the horrible, eagerly turn 
to the exciting reoorda of the criminal couil;, or revel 
in the disgusting developments of the last murder or 
ftuicide. Eow’, except tliose pitiable persons who are 
bent on killing time, read perse veringly down every 
column, but each, according to hia inclination, selects 
that for perusal which is most consonant to his taste. 

What varied emotions are excited in the breasts of 
diffbrent readers of a newspaper ! With what opposite 
feelings is that damp sheet perused, which the news- 
man coldly places in the hand of liis customer I The 
tradesman turns pale at seeing the name of his principal 
debtor in the Gazette, as inVhis ruin he reads his own. 
The actor, who has ventured to leave the provincial 
theatre to try the hazardous experiment of a first ap- 
pearance before a Jjondon audience, views the favour- 
able critique as an earnest of his future fame and for- 
tune. The poor widow reads with agonised feelings 
the sad intelligence that her son’s regiment is ordered 
abroad ; and the expectant legatee peruses with an ill# 
suppressed satisfaction the long-looked-for death of the 
rich relation. The betrothed maiden devours the ship- 
ping intelligence which inlbrms her of the expected 
speedy return of his ship; and the anxious wife with 
indescribable agony learns that her husband’s vessel 
sank at sea, ‘and all hands lost.’ The poor author lays 
down the paper witli a sigh, on perusing tlic ill-natured 
and crushing review of his laboured volume ; and the 
friendless teacher spells over her advertisement in print, 
with a silent prayer th.at the lines, for the insertion of 
which she clmdged her last sovereign, in.ay procure her j 
a situation. The corn -factor trembles fur the success 
of his speculation, as he reads the probable abundance 
of the harvest j a!id the railway proprietor rubs his 
luinds with glee at the prospect of the rising value of 
sliares in his line. Tlic fiery political partisan peruses 
with unbounded glee the recorded triumph of his 
favourite candidate at the county election, viewing in 
the ascendancy of liis party the panacea for every social 
and political evil- Smiles and tears, expectation and 
disappointment, follow in the train of a newspaper ; sun- 
shine and shadow, the blackness of despair and the 
rainbow-tints of hope, chequer its pages in a strange 
manner above those of any of its literary brethren. 


THE LEGACY. 

Mr Wilson— of the well-known firm of Sandford and 
Wilson, manufacturers, Stockton — sat alone at his well- 
furnished breakfast- table. Apparently, he did not want 
more agreeable companions than liis own thoughts, at 
least if one might judge from his countenance, which 
expressed a considerable degree of self-satisfaction and 
self-gratulation. Nor did he appear in need of social 
intercourse to sweeten the repast, for he ate Witli a zest 
that denoted an excellent appetite, and keen relis.^ for 
the good things before him. And Mr Wilson hod reason 
to be in a peculiarly happy and contented frame of mind. 
He had that morning, early as it was — and it was not 
yet nine o’clock — made what he called an excellent bar- 
gain. The manufacture in which he was engaged was 
bhe in whicli there was considerable consumption of 
eoal, and of course it was an object to obtaii^ supplies of 
sq necessary an article at as reasonable a rate as possible. 
He that morning ridden over to the village of 
, ThoVley, A distance of several miles, in order to see an 
<dd man, tke proprietor of a small field, under which ran 
a v^ua^e vrin of coal. This field joined one of the 
raln^ firm, and the obj^t of Mr 

Will’s Visit Vras to inquire the terms upon whic^ t^y 
could obtain a l^ase of the ground for the purpose of 
, saUfifaetory result of this 

n^tia^h much cheerful]]^ and: 

and manner of Mr W^sou, 


But there is no perfect happiness in this World, and a 
doubt which he could not entirely supprOSS-^as to what 
might be his partner’s opinion on the subject Of hlS bar- 
gain-served to destroy the perfection of his. How- 
ever; it was impossible, as he proved to his own satis-? 
faction during his walk to the manufuctoiy-^quite 
impossible that any man, not an absolute fod, ponld *^ 
raise any objection to an agreement so obviously for 
their joint interest. As it certainly ,)i'as not a fkiling of 
his own, it did not enter into Hr Wilson’s calculations 
that a man, without being an absolute fool, or indeed a 
fool at all, might think that some consideration was due 
to the interest of others as well as his own ; and that 
the precept, to do as you would be done by,, was not quite 
so obsolete but that some might be found old-fashioned 
enough to look upon it in tlie light of a moral obligation. 

[ No two persons could difier more in character than these 
^^«^tners. They were both excellent men of business, 
kc.n, industrious, and energetic; but whilst the one 
considered stratagem allowable in business, as in love 
and war, and held the doctrine tAat the end sanctifies 
the means (and the end constantly before his eyes, that 
of getting riches, sanctified many' means not strictly 
honourable or even honest, but all in the way of business 
of course), the other would not, to promote the success 
of the most promising speculation, have taken advantage 
of the ignorance, or practised on the credulity, of the 
poorest or most simple person with whom he had to deal. 

To render to every one that wJiich was justly their due, 
was Mr Sandford’s maxim in business ; whilst Mr Wil- 
son, in commercial transactions, as strictly adhered tolA 
favourite saying of ‘ Every man for liimseh, and God for 
us all ;* taking especial goo<l care of his own interest in 
every possible way, and leaving it as a matter of faith and 
practice to Providence to take care of other people’s. On 
his arrival at the counting-house, he greeted his partner 
with a ‘Well, Sandford, I have seen old Richardson 
about that bit of land, and he is very wilTmg to let us 
have it. He says it has never l)een anything but a 
plague to him, and he shall be very glad to be rid of 
it. ’Tis a very fortunate thing 1 thought of riding over 
this morning, for I understand Morton has been think- 
ing of getting it from him, and sinking a shaft there ; 
but 1 have made every arrangement, and we are to have 
it for fifty pounds a-year. It will be a capital apccula- 
tion.’ 

* The man must be entirely ignorant of the value of 
his own property to agree to such terms,’ said Mr Sand- 
ford. * Bid you tell him tlie purpose for which it was 
wanted ?’ 

‘ Oh yes ; of course I told him we thought there 
might be coal. \ did not see the necessity of entering 
into particulars; he knows nothing about mining, and 
he will, upon these terms, make a deal more l^his land 
than he has ever done yet.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, but not so much as lie ought to make by 
it If he docs not know its value, we do ; and I cannot 
consent to profit by what would, you know, be an im- 
position upon him,’ 1 

‘Nonsense; you are so over-particular. No one but 1 
yourself would think of making the slightest objecUon 
to ’a thing so much to your advanti^ issp^^^ as the ' 
man is perfectly satisfied. He would nbt k^ what to 
do with more.’ / ■ 

‘ Do you think he will be pe?(bcBy satii^ed when he 
learns th&t he Is not leceiving inot<e of w^hat 

he has a right to e^q^ct? But even ^upppsi^ he were, 

: that does not alter the q^iei^ ^r ire are con- 
cerned, we should be eqeiw^ uniiiir, and, in 
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‘ my opinion, dishonest advantage, to bind him to such 
terms/ 

‘ Well, I don’t know how it is/ said Mr Wilson, who 
. was losing his temper; * but it is impossible to do any- 
thing to please you. I never make an arrangement 
that you have not some objection toadvajice, some fault 
^ to hnd. If you might have your way in everything, the 
concern would soon come to nothing/ 

I ‘ Kay/ said Mr Sandford, laughing, ‘ tliat is asserting 
more than you cair prove, I think. You know that I be- 
lieve ho one loses in the long-run by plain and straight- 
forward dealing ; so that, setting aside all but seltish 
motives, I act only in such a nmnner as I think will 
best promote our interest/ 

‘ Well, if you can make out that it will be for our 
interest to phy one hundred instead of fifty pounds 
a-year for the ?;lght of mining under that field, well and 
goO(!, but I confess I cannot ; and I must say, Sandford, 
it will be very absurd of you to make any alterations 
in the terras agreed upon. They are satisfiictorj*^ to 
Bichardson, and advantageous to us, and what more 
would you have ?* 

‘ I would have nolhing more than justice and com- 
mon honesty dictate,* replied Mr Sandford. ‘ I would 
give Bichardson what, were I in his place, I should 
expect myselti as the rent of that land — say one hun- 
dred a-year. This would be right towards him, and 
Btili advantageous to ns; and what I lost in money I 
should expect to gain in kindly feeling and confidence 
in my upright intentioits — cat)ital which is always 
secure, and which brings larger returns than those who 
do not employ it can conceive.* 

‘Weil,* said Mr Wilson, greatly irritated, ‘it is no 
use arguing with you ; I will have nothing more to do 
with the affair ; manage it as you like.* So saying, he 
sat down to his desk and wrote letters with great rajpi- 
dity and energy. 

Accordingly, that same evening Mr Sandford rode 
over to Thorley. He found the old man at work in his 
garden, busily engaged in digging up potatoes, in which 
occupation he scarcely paused to return Mr Snndford’s 
salutation. ‘My partner was here this morning, Mr 
Kichardson,* said that gentleman, ‘ speaking to you 
about a piece of land of yours, and I understand you 
hartly made an agreement with him to let us have a 
ilSase of it at a tent of fiAy pounds a-year?* 

’* Why, yes,' replied he, ‘you ar’na far wrong; there 
sums something p’ the kind talked on atween us.’ 

^ Well,* said Mr Sandford, ‘perhaps you do not quite 
Understand for what purpose we want that field of 
y<mt8, and are not aware of its value to persons in our 
business. It is worth much more to us than fifty pounds 
a-year ; and it was to make what 1 consider an equit- 
able proposal for both parties that I came to see you 
this eVfSSing. If you are willing to accept one hundred 
a^ycar for it, I shall be glad to have a lease of the land 
Upon sttc^ terms, as it is contiguous to one of my pits ; 
but farther than this I am not prepared to go.* 

The old man paused from his digging, and looking up 
at Hr Sapdford with an admiring twinkle in his eye, sal4 
‘ Tve always lieerd say, sir, as you was a nghtdowii good 
un’ ; an* now I believe it. You see, sir, I cou’na say as 
I understand much about the vally of coal an* such- 
Uke r but I seed as Mester Wilson were mighty anxious 
to get the field ; ^n* at after he were gone, I turned it 
over i’ my mind, an* I thought, as he seemed so willin’ 
to ^ve fifty pounds, which is above the real vally of the 
ffiSr ; might be willing to go a little further 

if I hung back Just as I were thinking i’ tliis 
up oomei Hester Mortoil, an*, says he, “I heerd 
as you WB» w’‘anting to sell that bit o* ground o* youts 
Mester Sandford’s coal-pit** So, says I, 
^ipk you heerd wrong, sir ; fiar I wasna think- 
at all, “ Oh,** says he, “ perha^ it was 
you was thinking of? It couha be of 
j tb you ; an’ I daresay you would make more hv 


I , . ■ . w ■ 

I*ve partly^promised it, you see, to Mester Wilson for fifty 
pounds a-year; an’ then he fires up, and says/ “Well, 
what an imposition; it’s downright disgraceful; you 
mustn’t accept it Mester Bichardson. I'm willin’ to give 
you seventy, or even eighty ; so you’ll consider my offer, 
an' let me know what you decide on to-morrow an* 
with that he rode away. But you see, sir, I didna like 
Mester Morton’s offer no better than Mester Wilson’s ; 
for I thought they was both “ birds of a feather.*’ I 
wasna quite so soft as they thought me. But, sir, I 
think you are honest (no offence) ; for you tell me what 
you want the land for, an’ make an offer you’re willin’ to 
stick by ; an so, sir, you shall have it, that you shall, 
even if they offer me a hundred and fifty ; an’ you may 
send a lawyer to draw out the lease as soon as you like,* 

‘ Very well ; then I may consider the matter settled? 
The lease sl\all be drawn out as quickly as possible, and 
will, I hope, be ready for your signature in a few days.* 
8o saying, and wishing the old man good evening, Mr 
Sandford turned towards home. Richardson stood for 
some minutes looking after him, spade in hand, then 
calling to a neighbour who happened to be passing by, 
he said, ‘ I say, John, do’st know who that gentleman is 
there upo* the brown hoss?* 

‘ No,’ rejdied his friend, ‘ I canria say as I do.’ 

‘Well, then, ril tell thee; it’s the honestest man i* 
Stockton, let the other he who he will ; an* that’s Mester 
Sandford. He’s put fifty pounds a-year i* my pocket ; 
an*, please God, he shanna lose by it i’ the end ; for I’ll 
leave him all I leave when I’m dead *,^nd it’s not so 
little, for I’ve naither kith nor kin, an* itTl do some good 
that way, more than I shall ever do with it I doubt ; for 
they say as he’s as open-handed an’Jtind-hearted to the 
poor, as he’s honest and straightfotrard.* In the mean- 
time Mr Sandford rode home, ignorant of Richardson’s 
benevolent intentions towards him ; ancl^ though in the 
cour.se of a few days what had been said was repeated 
to him, it was no sooner heard than forgotten, and in 
the press of business the whole affair passed from his 
mind. It occasioned little surprise in Stockton when, 
in a short time after this event, it became known that 
Messrs Sandford and Wilson were about to dissolve part- 
nership. The wonder was, how two jiersons, differing so 
miK -h in their manner of conducting bui iness, should 
have continued together for so long a time. It now re- 
mained to be seen whether Mr Wilson was correct in 
his prediction as to the probable fate of a business car- 
ried on in strict accordance with the rules and principles 
advocated by his late partner. It would scarcely be 
jusjtice to him to say that he wished for the accomplish- 
ment of his own prophecy, or that he would not, sup- 
posing it in no way detrimental to his own interest, 
have done anything in his power to avert such a catas- 
trophe ; but still, as he said, * knowing Sandford’s quix- 
otic opinions, such a thing would not have surprised 
him in the least nor, at tlie bottom of his heart, have 
grieved him either ; for it is rather a dangerous experi- 
ment to place self-esteem and benevolence in direct op- 
position. In such cases, the former will more generally 
prove victorious than people are willing to admit. How- 
ever, Mr Wilson was spared any such conflict. Months 
and years passed on, and still Mr Sandford’s business 
grew and prospered ; so also did the estimation in which 
he was held, and the influence he possessed in his native 
town ; for, though riches alone will always buy a certain 
degree pf olitward respect and attention for their posses- 
sor, be his character what it will, it Is entirely distinct 
from the influence which high principle, and undeviat- 
ing consistent rectitudte of conduct, must always com-' 
mand, and which is ffelt even by the most i^cnrAnt an^ 
careless. It was ijerhaps this dilference, presentiiig it- 
self in an tmdeflned manner to his mind, that rise 
to* and kopt ih Mr Wilsoti. a kind; Of tivairy ; a 
contlhuil vlsh to place Mm in contrast and compari- 
son with Mr San^to* in^ to hum^e 

him, and disnlay his own imperiotltfc 06 h^d pc 
alfowed this feeling te that ft 

plmce with a re^Luisltion, nm^niposly 
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signed, Mr SandfOtd consented to come forward as a can- 
didate for the iPepre*entatlon of the borougli of Stockton, 
Mr Wilson immediately offered himself in opposition. 
Their politics were similar, their talents for public busi- 
ness pretty equal, though Mr Wilson had considerably 
the advantage as a speaker. But the electors of Stock- 
ton were not to be diverted from the choice which their 
inclination and judgment alike approved. At the hust- 
ings, the show of hands was all in favour of Mr Sand- 
foi^. The day’s polling saw him several hundreds in 
advance of his opponent ; and, amidst the acclamations 
of the people, he was declared duly elected. Mortified 
and humbled, Mr Wilson talked of a petition to console 
his wounded pride; but his committee knew better. 
Not one person could be found to second his wishes, as 
they well knew siicli an attempt would prove as fruit- 
less as it would be discreditable and vexatious. 

It was on a bleak and gusty morning in’ early spring 
that Mr Sandford’s family was assembled in the com* 
fortable breakfast-room; the table ready spread, ancf 
the fire giving that cheerful glow so desirable on one of 
our raw March mornings. The timepiece told the 
hour of half-past nine, and several little faces were be- 
ginning to look anxious for breakfast, and many were 
the exclamations of — ‘ Mamma, what can papa be 
doing ‘ I wonder where he is ; surely he cannot be 
very hungry.* And the eldest hope had just given it 
as his opinion that they had better not wait any longer, 
when the well-known footstep was heard. The um- 
brella placed ftn the stand, the hat on its peg, the 
breakfast- room door opened, and Mr Sandford made his 
appearance, lopking even more good-humoured than 
usual, while a halj-suppressed smile lurked about the 
corners of his mouth. The children rush(?d forward to 
meet him, and ^Irs Sandford rang the bell for the long- 
expected breakfast. As soon as all 'were seated, and 
their various wants supplied, *Mr Sandford said, * Well, 
my dears, I suppose you wonder what lias made me so 
late this morning ?’ A very general look of assent was i 
the result of this inquiry.' Mr Handford proceeded— 
‘A singular and most unexpected circumstance has! 
happened to me. John Simpson and William Wood 
came to my counting-house this morning, and said if I 
were at leisure they wished to speak to me on business 
of consequence. Their looks were so full of importance, 
that though it was then time to come home, 1 could not 
refuse. They then told me that old Richardson, the 
man from whom I have rented that field containing tlie 
valuable stratum of coal for so many years, is dead, and 
has left me all his property, except a small sum to each 
of themselves as executors. After enjoying my sur- 
prise, they brought to my recoHection what John had 
told me of the old man’s intentions when 1 first agreed 
to tiUse his field upon a lease. I thought nothing of it 
at the time, and I do not think it has ever entered my 
head since. The men detained me some time longer by 
the accounts they had to give of their old friend. It is 
now ^verid years since I have seen hun, as lie removed 
to a small farm of his own at some distance from his 
former residence ; but, previous to his leaving Thorley, 
I had several conversations with him, in which I en- 
deavoured to impress upon hia mind the duties he o'^ved 
to his fellow-creatures ; and it seems these conversations 
produced some effect, for the old man has, I understand, 
been much more kindly and benevolently disposed of 
late The property, of course, is not large, though 

considerably more than he was supposed to possess ; but 
I shnU veitie it much, not only as a tribute of sincere 
respect and rej^ard, but as a testimony to the truth of 
my principle-^ijiat even as a matter of self-interest, 
W give higher motive, the simple rule, Tq do as 
done by,” will be found most successful. 
X ivjw 1 came along, to see what An 

caused. One Mter aim^ter 
6ht of houses, with a ** Sfr, do 

at the, troume of ruh- 
Qveitt^e me, in order to 


give me this Wonderful information. So no# I think 
you cannot wonder at my being so late for hrsakfhSt ; eb, 
little Mary?' ‘No, indeed, papa; and I tidnk thiat pld 
man was veiy wise to give you all his moiiey.E This 
remark caused a general laugh, but there Were mapy 
others who agreed with little Mary. Amongst the poor 
this feeling was very general; they knew that he re- 
garded rich^is not as a means for self-indulgence or per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but as a loan intrusted to his 
care for tlie benefit of others, especially the poor ; and 
that tlie richer he was, the more his power to serve them 
would be increased, and his means of doing ^od mxil- 
tiplied. The wealth which Richardson so carefully 
hoarded, and which, in liis possession, was like a sealed 
fountain of pure water, has, by being usefully and liene- 
volently employed, like the same fountain ‘released from 
confinement, spread into innumerable small streams, re- 
freshing, fertilising, and diffusing plenty and content- 
j;Writ in their course ; and hundreds have had reason to 
the old man’s legacy. 


A SECOND CHAPTER OP RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SPORT IN INDIA. 

BY CAPTAIN BELI.EW. 

In my former chapter, I sketched a little excursion in 
the mountains of Kamaon. With the reader’s per- 
mission, I will now in some sort enact the part of the 
enchanter, and with a wave of my pen transport him to 
other scenes. I have visited few places in India in pur- 
suit of amusement where I have more enjoyed mysi^f 
than at the small but picturesque lake of Kishenghur 
in Rajpootaneh ; in which, I think, I may safely affirm 
that 1 was one of the first, if not the very first Euro- 
pean, who ever dropped a line. My earliest visit to 
Kishenghur was during the Pindarrie war, shortly 
after the surrender of Ajmeer, and when proceeding 
thence with a part of Sir David Ochterlony’s army, 
under Colonel Thompson, to the siege of Madhoraje- 
poora. We were encamped, to the best of my recol- 
lection, at some distance from the town, and were 
not at first 'aware of the valuable preserve in our 
neighbourhood, Tor ‘such it strictly was ; the scaly in- 
habitants having, in all probability, emjoyed uninter- 
rupted repose, saving from intestine warfare, from time 
immemorial. I should state, as the reason for this, 
that the Rajpoots of Raja.sthari seldom if ever ©at fish, I 
against which, as an article of food, I have always been 
given to understand they entertain a religious repug- 
nance. A Captain Reding and myself were among the 
first who made the discovery that there was here fine 
work for the rod ; a discovery, as may be supposed, that 
we certainly did not proclaim throughout the camp ■with 
sound of drum and trumpet. We were indifferently sup- 
plied with tackle, but went to work gaily, and certainly 
did pull out the fish art an astonishing rate. 

The town of Kishenghur, which is well Wilt* and 
extensive for the rank it holds, is situated at the tennir 
nation of a range of lofty and rugged hills, t#eiiity-tvro 
miles from the ancient city of Ajmeer. It ia tbe capital 
of a petty principality, containing aWW 
mjles, and the smallest of the ninetee*^ states ♦of Raj- 
pootaneh. The rajah’s residence is k 
castle, not unlike some of our 
at home. It projects into the laW ; 

hills at some lltW dlistauce, sumhiitSi 

fbrmit!| the backgiWhd.^ T^ 
is, Tvhen fhli, two Is 

fbrmed, as are mWy this 

ccmntiy, Thew 




lnVpa are of courie highly Y$laed in « somewhat arid bearer, holds a hi^ red chattahf or umhreOa^ Jo rcadU 
eonntry ; for not only do they refresh the eye, and add ness for his master's sammons. him &iicy a breeae 
beauty to the scenery, but are of great use in irrigation ; curling the lake, and two or three milk-white pelicans 
their waters being let off, as required, by means of riding far out, like stately swans ; whilst a ispn 
sluices. The bund at Kishenghur, which has doubtless its way towards them, propelled from the rifle of some 
existed for ages, is formed of massive masonry — has pro* sporting griflln who prefers the gun to tlie rod. Let 
jecting bastions here and there— and, in addition to some him further draw upon another sense, and fancy that he 
regular ghauts, flights of steps along nearly its whole hears the sound of the tom-tom and sitar from the dis- 
length leading down to the water. It is, moreover, shaded tant summit of the rajah's castle; and then, over ah 
by aged and venerable trees, under the spreading boughs let him threw the amber light of a declining sun, and 
of which we sportsmen were wont to pitch our tents, he has just the scene before him which 1 have there so 
The embankment extends fVom the castle or palace for often witnessed. The rajah of Kishenghur of those 
the distance oftwo or three hundred yards, to Bonie rocky days, however, was no friend to the fishermen. He 
projections, yrhere it terminates ; and beyond this the did not, as was perhaps natural enough, like to have his 
lake forms a little bight or bay, the opposite side of fish caught and his privacy invaded ; but his objections 
which is a bluff rocky promontory, partly wooded, and were invariably overruled, and he had it intimated to 
crowned with* a small white tomb or temple, This him more than once, I believe, in reply to his corn- 
projection in some measure bifurcates that part of the plaints, that he ought to Consider the protection he 
lake, and gives a pleasing irregularity to its outline, enjoyed as cheaply purchased by his allowing the Fa- 
Some years after my first visit to it, as above-men- ringhees to enjoy a little amusement now and then in 
tioned, I was stationid at Kusseerabad, a large military their own way. Orientals imagine (and they are per- 
cantonment, formed a short time after the cession of haps not much mistaken) that nothing is too hard 
Ajmeer to the British government. It is about twenty for European skill to effect. A ludicrous example of 
miles flrom Kishenghur, whicli place was my favourite this occurred about the time to which these recollec- 
resort whenever I could obtain a week or fortnight’s tions refer. A wag of an oflacer of my acquaintance, 
leave of absence. Of many such excursions I retain who passed much of his time at Kishenghur, liaving 
pleasing bat indistinct reeollections ; the incidents, too, been refused permission to fish in garden under 
from their similarity, have become confusedly blended the fort, gave out, in revenge, that a telescope which he 
iii my mind. Of one of these excursions, which was a was in the habit of using and pointixg towards the 
right merry and successful one, aud the party more than castle, had tlie wonderful property of revealing its most 
ifsually numerous, I have, however, more distinct re- secret recesses, turning it in a manner inside out. This 
membrance than of tlic others, and will recall a few of was duly reported to the rajah, who, fully believing it 
the particulars, and make them the basis of what I possible, and that bis stone walls were no protection to 


have to record regarding Kishenghur. 


his privacy, was filled with consternation, and made a 


I will not enlarge on our starting from cantonments formal complaint to the officer commanding at Nus- 
— our gallop across the rocky plain— our arrival— the seerabad against the offender, who, I believe, got well 
smoking breakfast — the soothing hookha — and so forth; ‘figged’ for his joke. 

but describe *the place and our general proceedings at The fish we caught at Kishenghur were of various 
once. Let, then, the reader picture to himself a gray kinds, hut none of them exactly resembling any we 
and massy, but Orientalised fort or castle (partaking, have in England. The first in point of size and vora- 
however, more of the “latter character), with battle- city was the boalie, a creature, in habits and character, 
mented walls and loop-holes, numerous buildings, with though not in appearance, coming very near our fresh- 
hcre and there cupola, or projectiug Moorish-looking water shark, the pike. The form of the boalie is com - 
lattice (whence fancy might imagine the dark eyes of mon to a peculiar order of fish found in India, of which 
captive beauty peering), rising in pleasing irregularity there are many varieties. It is flat and tapering, and 
above them, tower and terrace commingled. Let liim has a fringe-like ventral fin extending nearly its whole 
further imagine a verdant strip of garden, filled with the length. The back and head are of a greenish or ash 
pomegranate and the luxuriant and flag-like plantain, colour, and the belly a silvery white. It has no scales 
interposed between the walls and the lake, and mirrored (or, if it has, they are too small to be visible), but an 
in its waters ; and then carrying his eye past tliis garden enormously capacious mouth. I do not know the maxi- 
and some wallg, and an archway or two, it will rest on mum size to which they attain, but liave caught them 
the long bund or embankment, on which, peeping out weighing from one to sixteen pounds. Our native 
from the grove, are the snow-white tents of the fishing servants, from the Company’s provinces, ate them with 
party. Before the door of one of these, he may, in his great gusto, declaring that they w'cre * hurra muzza ka 
mind’s eye, behold one of the spoTtsmen Idling luxuri- muchee,* and ‘hurra chicktiai’ — ‘veiy unctuous and 
ously in his chair, his feet stretched on a mora, a book high-flavoured fish;* but, from a prejudice, strong 
in Ills hand, and tranquilly smoking his hookha ; amongst Europeans in India, against fish without scales, 
hard by, on one of the projecting bastions, another of I never knew them to be eaten by an officer. The booeo. 
the party, with white hat of ample brim, giving him muchee, a Ifuge sort of carp very common in India, and 
^mewhat the look of a tall mu^room, is, rod in hand, excellent eating, which grows to sixiy or eighty pounds, 
intently watching the motions of his float as it rides or even more, is to be found, I believe, at Kishenghur ; 
on the waters below ; whilst standing near, in mtite hut as I do not remember to have ever seen one eduglit 
attention, are some groups of black^hearded lUgpoots, there, I shall here say nothing more of that species^ A 
in their or yellow tunics and lofty turbans, smaller sort, however, and a very beautfful fish* the 
m»iousljr gaf ^g on the novel opeBrion^ narraln, iB abundant ; and I have often taken them, 

h^ A sep^ ^ iei^yv is ne 1 h| cane The oye tff the wanain like 

or being often carried as a sulstitute precious sfcon^ and 

looking on the whole prooeedings lik^ lunched sh^ri w^ a sl^ 
wii^s^d and indiflferenco ; whflst tinge, ft seldom exceeds 
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^The pQoUci i. sort of chub or roach, a famous fellow ; 
bites well; and pullS' hard ; prefers paste to worms ; and 
when there is a stiiT breeze on the water, I have always 
found him to take best Two or three pounds is the 
latgest j have seen. The calabansc, a leather-mouthed 
Ash of the t^ch kind, I have likewise caught here, aud 
it is very delicate eating; likewise the chulwah, a little 
lively fish, like,a thin plate of silver, which bites most 
ravenously, and requires no coaxing. With two or 
three hooks in, you may pull up an equal number of 
fish at a time. This is, I believe, tho kind which, as is 
well known, sometimes falls yi showers — a phenomenon 
ac(X>unted for by the fact, that they swim in shoals near 
the surface ; and being skimmed off', or rather sucked 
up, by the whirlwinds (or, as they are called in India, 
‘devils’) so common there, are deposited at a distance, 
and strewed over the surface of the ground. I never saw 
a shower of fish myself ; but that they do fall sometimes 
after a tuffkun, or tempest, and are seen leaping on the ; 
, grass, is incontestable. The whirlwinds I have men- 
tioned are sometimes attended with the most destruc- 
tive effects, unroofing houses, tearing up trees, and 
doing other damage. Besides tlic fish t have described, 
there were cels and various other kinds; so tho reader 
may imagine there was no lack of sport. This varictj', 
by creating a pleasing uncertainty when a fish was 
hooked as to what he might be, added greatly to the 
interest of the sport here. 

Some may think float-fishing in still water a very 
dull sort of occuf)ation, and tending to justify Johnson’s 
definition of th3 sport — a stick with a fool at one eiid 
and a worm at the other — and so perhaps it is, under 
ordinary circunfstances, in some petty sluggish stream 
or duck -pond of a |fiace, where you know to a (!ertainty ^ 
that nothing in the way of magnitude or variety will j 
fall to your lot. But expand your pond into a lake, 
wliore your fish has space to dance you a saraband, and ] 
run you out a hundred yards of line before you can i 
draw your brenth, down the middle, back again, right 
and left, and plenty of sea- room, gliding, shooting, and 
cutting capers like a Taglioni; tenant its profundity 
witli fish of an unascertained size and variety ; tiien the 
, vfhcAe affair acquires dignity — mystery and uncertainty, 
parents of pleasurable emotions, brood over it, and it 
presents altogether another aspect. I certainly never 
enjoyed float-fishing so much as at this place, and one 
or two otiiers of a similar description. Seated on 
one of the bastions or abutments, my legs hanging 
over, intently would I watch my little buoy ; at 
length it would tremble, give two or three preliminary 
cocks, and then down with it as solemnly and msijes- 
ti(!a]ly as a theatrical ghost through a trap-door. 
Then was the agitating moment. I w’ould strike, and, 
whiz ! away would bolt an eight or ten-pounder right 
into the depths of the lake ; reel singing like a hum- 
ming-top, till ho had taken perhaps almost the last 
yard of my line. Great has often been my fear on such 
occasions that he would pursue his headlong course a 
few yards farther, and snap my tackle ; but often as I 
have been on the verge of that catastrophe, by singular 
j good fortune it never actually happened to me, and I 
always contrived to turn my fish, and reel up a good 
piece of line in readiness for another harmless dart. 
Often have I walked up and down the bund for the best 
port of ah hour with a big fish, before t could tire and 
sbcuire him. One large boalie which I caught on the 
occasion above referred to, occupied me, 1 am satisfied, 
two hours before I had him fairly on his side. I had 
.but a .light fiy-rod and a slender line, and could apply 
but h degree of force to him ; and it was cer- 
tainly a half-hour before I conld raise him to the 

sutface;^ i^ of him, Wl>en he did home, 

holder, exhilarating and indignant 

splash, whi^h t(dd piwnly that he was no sprat> 
He wei^^ and seventeen pounds. 

and down; and 
1 hno aching hand to thh other, 


Tlie boalie Is sometimes lumpish and la:^; and does 
not give equally good sport j but cSccasionaUy ho is very 
strong, andm&es desperate play, I saw the present 
Colonel P s, now in India, and a first-rate fisher- 

man, .play one here once for an exteaordinazy leng|di of 
time— -I am afraid to say how long, but think it was 
some hours. He will, if this ever meets his eye, reteeni- 
ber the long*8truggIe he had, the broken rod, and out 
speculations touching the bulk of the fish, which turned 
out, though large, so much smaller than we expeoted. 
Erom frequent fishing since tlie occupation of Ajnieer^ 
there is doubtless much less fish here than formerly ; 
but to give an idea of what might be tak^ at one 
time, I may mention that one day, between break- 
fast and dinner, I caught eighty pounds, accurately 
ascertained by weighing them on a steelyard. The 
greater portion of these were boalics, of from two to 
eight or ten pounds. The eatable portions, pooties, 
i*i*rrains, of this and other ■ takes,’ which we did 
'tj*^;«*<‘nsume fresh, wc converted into an Indian luxury 
calic V ‘ tanmrind fish,’ whicii is tlnia prepared. Tho 
fish being cleaned, is cut up into small pieces or junks, 
and well mixed with tamarinds ii> a conserved state, 
but without sugar. The mixture is then put into jars, 
and in a short time tiic acid of tl^o tamarind pene- 
trates the fish, completely dissolving the bones and 
cartilages, and imparting to it a delicate garnet colour 
and delicious flavour. A piece of tamarind fish fried 
for breakfast, witli rice, .forms a very agreeable relish, 
and I am surprised it bus nat found its way to this 
country. 

Though fishing was our principal amusement here, it 
was by no means our only resource. Wo had various 
ways of killing ‘ the enemy ;’ and wlicn they all failed^ 
we went to sleep, the siesta being much in vogue in 
India. Sometimes wc shot, sometimes coursed the hare, 
the fox, and the jackal ; and once or twice, when my 
friend George 8— brought his hawks and falconers, 
we had a little sport in that way. Unless your bird is 
well trained, however, and thoroughly under command, 
hawking, if I may judge from the little 1 have seen of 
it, is productive of more trouble than plea«are, it being 
often extremely difficult, particularly in bush or tree 
jungle, to lure him back, and the more so if he has 
struck his quarry. I have known a bird sometimes to 
sit unseen on a tree or rock for kn hour or two, whilst 
the poor falconer, with glove and meat displayed, has 
vainly tried to coax him back; There are many varieties 
of the falcon in India, both long and^hort-winged, 
but I am not acquainted with many of their names. 
T|ic pirie, a long- winged and powerful hawk, is flown 
at the large black curlew, which gives sport very simi- 
lar to that afforded by the heron in Europe. Tlic moment 
he catches a glimpse of tho pirie, he mounts, wildly 
screaming, as if anticipating his fate, whilst his fierce 
pursuer strains every nerve to get above him. Thus 
they mount, till dwindled to specks in the clear sky ; 
but the upper hand once gained by the pirie, down tliey 
both come, cleaving the air like thunderbolt, and the 
curlew is generally griped by the pirie’s talons ere long, 
and borne a captive to the ground. As the birds ascend, 
they rapidly recede, and it becomes necessary that the 
hawker should gallop after, and fix his gaze upon thete t 
hence arises the dange^ of the sport ; for whilst the 
sportsman's eye is thus, like the poet’s, glancing heaven- 
wards, he is likely to experience a little practiw bathos, 
by sinking into a pit or a Mahratta well. I do not 
know whether the sparrow-hawk is ever trained for 
I sport in Europe, but in India he often is. He is carri^ 

I in the hand, partially concealed, and thrown at small 
birds much as you would fling a stbne;, When thus 
Uiunched, he takes his quarry ih a moment. 1 have 
often seen a bevy of sociable Ininas'* hopping about 
amongst the cows, as do our stallings^ and chattering 
very pAasantly together, when one of them, to 


* jairds to called, ttboat ito stfea of a starlfag. 


IF 
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exceeding jistonishmenti baa unddenly foujod iiimself in 
the gripe of this Uttte’hird, 

Here, for the meantime at least, must end tc^y recdr 
lections of Indian sport. Perhaps I may once, more 
meet the reader on the same ground, 

■a ■ 

oouple of chairs— at most half-a-dozen of vdliitnes— * voUi 
tout —‘ behold all.’ The songf*writer of Frimce need^ 

no artifioial oircumstaiioe to give interest to Ids name or 
to his residence. As he himself says of his meat Emperor 
(in the * Souvenirs du Peuplo,’ well ttanslatod in Ckanmrs^s 
some years ago) — - 

^ They wUl tell of all his glory round the hearth for many a day.’ 

Beranger is a little man, I should say 5*feet 5 inches in 
height, about 65 years of age, of a firm mak,Oi ftt^d appa- 
rently robust and healthy. He has an intellectual forehead, 
regular and rather handsome features, and a clear blb^ 
eye. ^he principal expressjjpn of his fhee is, X tliink, 
of kindness and slirewdness ; and X at once set 
as a man of large and noble heart, as became a poet. lie 
wore a gray dressing-gown and a black silk cap ; and the 
window of his room was darkened a little, so I suppose his 
sight is not very strong. 'Xhe pictures we have of Boran- 
ger arc, without exception, the only good likeness 

which I could meet with being a little stucco cast, a copy 
of which I brought home with me, and which 1 shall be 
happy to show to any admirer of the original. But to * 
return to our interview. Beranger exj^ressed his regret 
that he could not tJilk much with me about the English 
poets, from his being unacquainted with the lanmiage, and 
so few of them being translated into French. Ho said it 
vv'as remarkable that, after his own cliaracter as an author 
had been established for many years, his countrymen still 
persisted in considering him less as a poet tlian as a ‘ chan- 
sonnier ’ (a writer of songs) ; and that it was in Scotland 
his claim to the title of p<x't was first recognised, in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review. I told him that he was 
considered, by those vvlio knew his wTitings in my native 
land, the Bums of Prance; to which he replied, that a 
prouder encomium could not be passed qn him than was 
implied m that name ; adding, that aljhough he could not 
read Bums, he revered his raemCry’from what he Imd 
heard of his works by friends who could. Ho had been 
intimate with Sir J. Mackintosh, whom he used to sec often 
in Paris, Sir Walter Scott Beranger docs not consider a 
great or correct writer. He complained of the errors to be 
found in ‘ Quentin Ourward’ as to the life and character of 
liouis XI. of France, and generally of historical blunders. 
He admitted, however, that his novels wore grand pano- 
ramas, in which appear splendid and interesting groups, ' 
but with few characters perfectly well drawm ; and he rc- | 
marked, that in all of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, the j 
interest of the reader attaches itself naturally to some I 
other individual rather than to the hero or heroine — wliich 
he considered a defect — instancing ‘ Ivanhoe,’ where Re- j 
becca is the centre of interest, &c. &c. Ilis poetry (Sir j 
Walter’s) Beranger understood to be enchanting. He I 
mentioned also that, of the older works of fiction, ‘The 
Monk,’ by Lew is, and ‘ Caleb Williams,’ by Godwin, are : 
most admired in France ; he considers them both fine 
works. After sonu; conversation, which I shall not here ' 
quote, in reference to living English authors, wo touched 
upon his own poems, some of wliich I told him were, I 
thought, unfit for translation into English, owing to the : 
Subjects of them having either passed oiit of mind, or pos- | 
sessing an interest purely local. He expressed a desire : 
that I should lend him my translations, that he might : 
submit them to a friend of his who understands English 
thoroughly, and on whose opinion in literary matters he 
can rely ; and having brought the pieces with me for that 
purpose, I left them with him, saying that should they 
meet his approbation, it might i^eoUrii^e me to the tran- 
slation of others. On my naming the edition of his works 
whicli I possess, Beranger informed me that it was a very 
imperfect one, and s^d he regretted he had beside lUm 
only one copy of a eon'ect edition, and that copy marked 
with typogiaphlcal corrections of his own on tho margin, 
but that if I would accept it, I should confer a favour on 
him. I told him I should value it very highly ; so he 
wrote my name on it, and I put it into my pookot. We , 
then to&od for half an hour more, when I rose to depart, 
but he made me sit down again. Messages began to come 
in, however, so 1 bade him ftruweU, having first agreed to 
return in a few days to hear hii ojfinion of my translations, i 
He acoompanied me to the stairs shook me wanj^ by the 
hand, and so we parted; and I the amiable, Barw^ 

whoso songs wdlf have an existenoe coequal of 

tlmdanguage..in uddeh .they arts 

■ ^Althoupi ,BertMager:;has''.b^n. little':' befSF:iiil^^ . 
late,, 'ho;. ■atfil. oohtinues ;tp .'writej-but hia.'liiii^ ' 

's';.' 

A VISIT TO BERANGEB, 

fFroxn the * Gloagow Citizen.’] 1 

I ACCOUNT it no small honour to liave enjoyed a tote-a-t^tc, 
of an houi‘’8 length, with the first of the French lyrical 
poets-^oven Beranger himself, who has heon well named 
the Bums of Prance, and of whom his country is as proud 
as is Scotland of her own immortal hard. The hope of 
seeing this celebrated writer formed no small item in my 
list of anticipated pleasures on leaving liome, and amply 
was that hope fulfilled ; for not only was I kindly wxdcomcd 
by Beranger, and pressed to repeat my visit, but my tran- 
slations of his songs and poems received the poet’s marked 
approbation, expressed in a letter which he was so good 
as address to me on the subject a few days afterwards. 
Little did I expect, I amused an occasional idle hour 
in translating * Le Violon Brise,* ‘ Lc Vieux Sergent,’ ‘ Les 
EtoileS qui filent,’ and others of Beranger’s poems, that 

I should one day mffet tlio good old man from whose warm 
heart and clear head they had emanated ; and little would 

1 have grudged my journey, had my interview with the 
author of these pieces been its only recompense. 

After being eight or ten days in Paris, I wTote a note to 
Beranger, stating that I liM attempted" the translation of 
part of his w'orks into English, and would feel honoured by 
having an interview accorded me when it might answ er his 
convenience to grant it. The return of post brought me a 
polite reply, ap^inting the following Monday at ten o'clock 
ror the meeting, and regretting that he could not allow’ me 
to choose my own timej as ho was obliged very soon to go 
into the country. When Monday came, 1 got into an omni- 
bus after breakfast, and enjoyed a pleasant ride to Passy, 
a village on the river-side, within tlurcic or four miles of 
Paris, and where Beranger has for some time resided. It 
wanted a quarter to ten when I arrived, so I had sutficient 
time to climb the hill on which Passy stands, and to in- 
quire for RuaViueuse, No 21. — ^the residence of the poet, 
A country youth showed me the house, which is a neat 
little mansion of two storeys, having a sort of bi*on'/t! door, 
and the Venetian-blind-looking outside window-shutter 
oveiytvhcre to be met with in France. It was altAigetlier 
suc!i a dwelling os I liad imagined a man of Beranger's 
simple taste llKcly to inhabit, and I felt a degree of rever- 
ence as I knoijjfed at the gate. My summons Was an- 
swered by an elderly servant-maid, who, on my desiring to 
see Bemnger, told me td follow her up stairs, which I did, 
catchii^ a glimpse, as I crossed the lobliy, of a well ar- 
ranged flower-garden behind the house. On reaching the 
top qf the uppermost stair, she oix?ned a door, and said po- 
litely, * JEutrez, monsieur, sll vous plait,’ when 1 at once 
found myself in the presence of the French bard. Ho rose 
to receive me on my entrance with the politeness so natu- 
ral CO his nation, and at the same time with a degree of 
pleasant jocularity well calculated to put a stranger at his 
ease, and begged me to be seated on t% easy chair winch 
ho had just left. When I wished to take another seat, 
Beranger intercepted me, placed Ids hands on my shoulder, 
and pressed me back into his own, replying laughingly to 
the acknowkdgmont of the honour he had done me in 
granting me the interview— * Ah, my dear sir, don’t speak 
of it—- there*s little enough honour in being received by a 
poor fellow of an old bachelor like me— ait down then I beg 
of you.’ This was of course said in French, in which lan- 
gimge all our conversation was conducted, as ho scarcely un- 
derstands a word of English. He then drew his seat close 
in front of mine, with so good-natured a look, that X fcH un^ 
der no mo^ oonstraint tliao if I had kno^ him for years. 

eyse of any one who has ei^oycd the 
w will recognise 

^ected'kindn^ Bewn- 

^ to the^e As ‘pomp 

hf literatui^^ m ^hioh Jditds d^ituhrior 
^ i please themselves', ;.as:ni4y''-we ima* ; 

i ’ ' 'wii'h a bow^window-4a bed with 

^ ^ ^ at theone end of tbe apwiment-- 

1 1 ®' *^®kogajiy desk on it 
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tiom, a8» he told me, wiU appear \mtU after his death. 

JIo ftt^iled when 1 rppUed that I hoped in that case it 
might be long Inde^ ©re we should see a new song of Be- 
: raider..:- ': 

It is didioult to conceive the power which this author 
has over tlie popular mind in France. There is no doubt 
that his ^ Chansons’ had an immense induence in produO’ 
ing the revolution in 1830, although he does not view the 
ejdsting government with approlmtion, and has refused 
everythinl: in the shape of boon or favour at its hands. At 
the funeral of his friend Lafitte, not long ago, which was 
attonded by the king and princes, the royal carriages passed 
cm>i:^rd unnoticed ; but when that of Beranger appeared, a 
burst of Mqlamatlon welcomed* the poet of the people — ^liis 
liorses were unyoked, and hundreds strove for the honour 
of drawing him in triumi»h ; it was with difficulty ho per- 
suaded them to desist. Berauger's retirement is far from 
being of a (?ynical or misanthropic character. He seems 
to have sought his ‘ chimney corner’ from a desire of repose 
after a busy, and, latterly, not unrewarded life ; and to 
have carried to it, in its full strength, that generous susoe]^ 

^ tibiUty of friendship and patriotism which breathes in 
his songs. He possesses a mighty lyie, one vibration olj.; 
whose chords would still rouse a kuigdom to attention. 

ing the Society that ho had forgotten to state one circum- 
stance hi the cure, which was, that the sallorh leg was a 
wooden one ! This pleasantry having got ortetisive cur- 
rency, the universal virtues of tar and tar- water were 
much less believed in, and at last got quite exploded* * 

MORAL REFORM BY THE ALLOTMliJNT fiVeHSM. 

We can fancy a small country village— where the hand 
of (rod has been bountiful, but which man, who ought to 
have made it a paradiso, has rendered a wilderness — - 
affiicted and overnin with paui^crism, drunkeimess, and 
crime. The ininistci' for years lias been steady in his 
observance of the ordinances of the church, has ^coursed, 
on each succeeding Bablmth mOst eloquently on nie secular 
as well as spiritual advantages of attention to the require- 
ments of religion; but, alas! to listless or slender Congrega- 
tions. He goes from house to liuuso on lay days, earnestly 
imploring his flock to leave tUo error of their ways, and 
seek for salvation in the merits of a crucified Redeemer ; 
bT7t bis remonstrances arc received with scoffing, and liia 
office does not shield him from personal insult. By 
Nilluenee with the neighbouring gentry, an Allotment 
BociCty is formed ; a portion of land is apjuopriated to its 
object by the owners, by porsoim hobluig it in trust for 
Rpecial puriroscs; or a part of thc»clergyman’s glebe is 
found to be suitable. Half an acre is intrusted to Bio care 
of some of tlio most respectably-concyicted cottagers, ac- 
cording to the size of their respective families. They are 
fimiishcd with husbandry hnplernonts, seeds, and other 
WMiuisite articles, at tlie lowest possible price, and on tenus 
according with their circumstances. The beer-shop, which 
these persons formerly frequented, and where they sacri- 
ficed their health, means, and cliara(dor, and imbibed the 
worst x>rinci])le8 from the debauched conversation of their 
d^^])ravo(l Cfompanions, or the perusal of infidel and revolu- 
tionary publications, is deserted ; instead of lu'owling at 
night among the ju'eservcB of their wealthy neighbour^ 
and combating with gamekeex)crs— too often to the loss of 
lifij on either side, and the sacrifice of the murdercr—rthey 
sleej) the sleep of j)eaco, and rise refreshed to pursue the 
labours of the day. Their wives become more domesti- 
cated and aftectionate, their chUdren look to their return ; 
home with delight, instead of awe and horror. Tholr meals 
— economically i>rexjarcd under receipts furnished probably 
by the minister^ wife or daughter— liav© a relish for them 
wiiich they never before enjoyed. Their ftottage has a 
cleanly aspect, which it had not been acoustomedi to bear; 
their little flower-garden and the jfiants in the window are 
thriving; their clothes are well mended ; their liig fattens, 
and grunts hjs satisfaction in the well-built and comfort- 
ably-littered stye ; and the sale of the j>rodii^ee of tlieir 
aeimrato allotments has enabled them to place a eonsider- 
able sum in tlie savings’ bank of the vill%e, as provision 
for a rainy day. There is no more radicalism in tlie parish ; 
drunkenness and discontent have disappeared ; poachers 
are unknown in the vicinity ; there are no notings or com- 
plainings ; but the niral sports of the villa^ are restored 
and kept up with s^iirit, without degenerating Into excess ; 
the ancient and honourable character of England’s hold , 
peasantry is re-established ; the church is crovrded, and 
the worsnii^pers numerous and devout. — Liverpool A/atV. 

NEW RECIPE FOR AN OLD DISH. 

We find the following droll recipe for makhig * Scotch por- 
ridge’ in the Encyclopiedia of Domestic Economy, a livorik 
published the other day by Longman and Comply. * Btip 
oatmeal and water together, and let it settle, rpiir off the 
water, and add fresli to it. This must remain next 

daj% when the water is strained away from the oktineat, 
and boiled. Milk is added while the porridge 

The milk must be in the proiiortion of of 

one of water.’ This is truly excellent. To 
poiriic^e, throw away the meal! We fear 
not he very thankfully received in the north, , > 

SOCIAD COKYKRSATXOlf, 

Talk not of musiO to a phyaioian» uor bf modicino to a 
fiddler, unless the fiddler .should bo stek, tM 1th© phyaiolan i 
at a oouoert; ' He- tM: Ipoaks;^^ ' i 

familiar to himself, tr^ta the eosmixy ae the flticnii; did the 
fox, pToeenting an entertahiment to .1xfni.iH * dM piteher, 
out of which uo creature eohM fee$M ^ Ibwhuled fowl. 
^^one$ '■ 

A eUROICAL PtrZZLE. 

Between the years H.'iO-'CO, the medical rage of the day 
was for tar-water, just as brandy and salt, hydropathy, and 
other universal remedies, have been fashionable lately. 
The newspapers teemed with accounts of wonderful cures 
i which w'erc sai(i/lo liave been almost miraculoe.sly brought 
j about by the uso of tar in various forms. Pamphlets and 
! scientific essays, were published, the most celebrated of 
j wliicU was written bv Dr Berkeley, Bishop of Cloync, callcHi 
* Siris, or a (Uiain of rhilosophical llefiections and Inquirios 

1 couceming Tar-watcr.’ Scarcely a disease existed which 

1 the public were led to believe was not to be cured by the 

1 invaluable but far from aromatio.nostrum, Berkeley found 
tar- wiiter infallible for nciwous clKdio ; soino declared it 
had cured them of the gout ; from others it had driven 
away ague, toothache, asthmas, and consumption. But 
: the most remaikable cases in which tar was said to have 
been cfieotually curative, were those of broken limbs. One 
of the moat singular of such instances is thus related in 
one of Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, which 
; has been recently made public *. — * A sailor who had broken 
i his leg was advised to communicate his case to the Royal 
■ Bociety. The account he gave was, that, having fallen 
from the top of the mast, and fractured his leg, lie had 
dressed it w'ith nothing but tar and oakum, and yet in 
tliree days avhs able to walk as well as before the accident, 
i The story at first appeared quite incredible, as no siielj 
efficacious qualities were known in iar, and still less in 
j oakum ; nor was a poor sailor to bo credited on his 

1 own bare assertion of so w'onderful a cure. Tlie Society 
, very reasonably demanded a fuller relatiou, and, I Hiq>. 

• jxiso, tlie corroboration of evidence. Many doiilited whether 

1 the leg liad been really broken. That part of the story 
had been amply verified. Still, it was difficult to believe 
that the man had made use of no other applications than 
tar and oakum; and liow tfie// should cure a brokc-i leg 
iu three days, even if they coiild cure it at all, W’as a >nat- 
ter of the utmost wonder. ScVei»l letters iiassed between 
the Society and the patient, who persevered in the most 
solemn asseverations of having used no other remedies; and 
it does appear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. 
It is a little uncharitable, hut I fear thcr© are surgeons 
who might not like this abbreviation of attendance and 
qic^nse ; but, on the other habd, you will he charmed with 
the plalu,vhoneBt simplicity of the sailor. lu«i postscript 
to hlS; last letter he added these words forgot to tell 

your honotUrs that the leg was a wooden One.’” Tliis stoiy, 

, thongh tec, did not occur exactly as Walpole relates it. 
Thc honai^ i^ off by a very eoeentno charm'icr of 

the Hill— who had been refused admission 

SooletT) and revenged his dfeappointwent^^^^^ 

sCn^g a letter^ detsiling the case of the saslCr ai if from 
■ 'Reassembled wls^^ 

: . ©a3mest/gra>di^,'hidBg% 

- ■kno'udedgO' to. 

. : was-'- gpiaa' to th© 

y letter, inffimb: 
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ADVICK TO DWELLERS IN to'vfti'S., j 

BV 1 BWXBLfCR IN MANCNBBTKR. ^ • * 

» Ilf tlKwe fair aoamms of the year, when the air is mlm and 
pieasaiit, it were an injury an4 ^ullenitess wigainat rraturo ;iot to 
go forth and view her beauties, and partpi-ke In h®r rejoicings with 
heaven and earth,’— JffWou. ‘ 

Dnar England ♦ blessings on thy soil. 

Thy wide and fortilo vnlleys. 

Thy stately balis, that stand so fair, 

'Mid lawns and lenfy alloyb ! 

Blessings upon thy breezy downs, 

, Thy mountain wildernesses. 

Thy forest walks and sylvan nooks, 

Thy far-off, green recesses ! 

Tliy villngo chunOics, old and gray, 

Thoir dead serenely sleeping. 

While over them tbe anoiont yews 

A sedemn watoh are keeping ! * 

Thy moss-grown, awallow-hauntCHl spires, 

TTpwards our thoughts dirootmg ; 

Visible links 'twixt heaven and earth. 

Us with our God eounecting ! 

England ! thqsc blessings take from one 

Who thinks it a high duty. 

To wander forth, oven for a daj , 

To revel ir thy beauty. 

Short-sighted men ' to starve >our souls, 

And miss life’s purest pleasuios. 

By living pent-up, and apart 

From oU these open treasures 1 

Call it not life, but (ather death ; 

Your highest powers misusing. 

In vain pursuit of pliantom wants, 

The only true wcah h losing ! 

For wliat is true wealth, but the amount 
<>f blessings to us flowing 

From all on earth we love and bless— 

The power of love forth-sliowing ? 

Como out, then, dwellers ’mid dead walls. 

Sick of the dm and striving, 

Health will l>e breathed into your soiiU, 

From sights and sounds ro> iving ! 

Nature, thy most mysterious power, 

Affd holiest nunistralion, 

Is w'lien thou brlng’st to chafed hearts 

Thy * tranquil restoration 1* 

The blessing romps t * us, if we, 

In thy sweet grace holier mg. 

Go fortli with trustful heart, and free. 

Thy influence receiving. 

I, wan^f^ng in the Vale of Dove, 

Have found these things no fiction ; 

For woods, and streams, and meadow’s green, 

Brought mo their ben^ietion. 

The morning air, tho wild-flower's scent, 

The sun upon tho river, 

Made my wiiolc soul a thanksgiving 

Unto the Gracious Giver ! 

On Iladdon Hall the golden huce 

Of eve were softly falling, 

As in its silent courts 1 stood, 

* The long ago ' recalling : 

The sparkling eyes and graceful forms, 

Tho mirth and music ringing, 

A sigh, perchance, from some young heart, 
liio minstrel’s Ipvo-song bringing ! 

Bound these wide hearths, on winter nights. 

The wind and rain loud beating, 

What maidens fair, and stately men. 

Have sat, old tales repeating I 

Oh! dearer far than gilded halls. 

Thou veneratde B^don ! 

Thoughts of thy brave old English life , 

My heart will ever gladden. 

Come forth, then, dwellers In the towns, 

Your oares behind yon leaving. 

Ywr desks and mills, yawr books and bills, 

Your hammering and weaving. 

Against bid England's majerty, 

Against our better reason. 

And sMored inner life and health, 
a WflIlitheMivelilghtveaaba* 

T ^ n 

' T V 

H ^ '*P» wbilo all around 

1 I The bgliny winds are blowing— - * » 

* Tolbaotholto supimcr thoughts that tnako\ A 

Oiir wiatiar heaths more glowl^.^ \ 

\ \jrhiin 1^ ^.ijiesa thee« dbar qid law ! , . . ' 

' ^ And prlvHega.to sdo aSl fiSsl " ) 

The aiHuence of ttiylieauty ! 

— BVtt/rii t'n Dovedalc, Attffttsf 0, 1R44. A. L 

‘ ‘ 1, -- r i.'T'- rfT* ■ ■■ ' 

' PnOOttASTINATlON. 

Sir Walter Scott, writing to a friend who liul obtained 
a aituatioii, gave him this excellent advice : — You must bo 
aware of Rturnbling over a jiropmsity which easily besets 
yon, from not having your time fully employed. 1 mean 
what the women very expressively call daxrdhng. Your 
motto must be, Hoc aye. T)o instantly whatever is to be 
done, and take the hours of recreation after business, and 
never before it. When a remrnent is under mareh, tl]^o 
rear is often thrown into comusion because the front do , 
not move steadily, and without intcrruptioti. It is thts 
same thing with business. If that which is Htst in hand 
is not instant 1\, steadily, and regularly despatched^ Qthex' 
things accumulate behind, till aflairs begin to prpss aH at 
once, and no human brain can stand tlw confasioii. Pray, 
mind this: this is a habit of mind w’inch iii very apt to 
beset men of intellect and taknt, especially when theit 
time is not regularly filled up, and is left at thoir 'owti 
arrangcinont. But jt is like the ivy round tlio oaA,. gnd 
ends by limiting, if it does not di’stroy, the power of manly 
and necessary exertion. I must love a man so wclll to 
whom I offer such a wonl of advice, that T \v411 not apulo* 
gisc for it, bill cx]icct to hear you uxe become as regular 
as a Dutch clock — hours, quaitcrst minutes, all marked 
and appropriated. This is a gicat ca^t in life, and nmirt 
be played with all skill and caution. — Lockkarfs Life of 
Scott 

DOMESTIC nAPPINESfl. 

The great end of prudence is to giv«> cheerfulness to those 
hours which sTilcndonr cannot gild, and acclamation cannot 
exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended amuricnictit, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimcttsions, and 
throws aside the ornaments and disguises which lie feels i 
in privacy to be usel(‘ss encnnibrunees, and to lose all | 
effect when they become familiar. To be happy at home, i 
m the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and labour tend^, and of which every ' 
dcbire jinmipts the execution. II is. Indeed, at home tliat i 
every man must be known by tliosc who would ha\e a pi.st 
cstimtate of liis > irtiic or felicity; for smiles and embroidery ' 
are alike occasional, and the mind is often dressed for show j 
in painted honour and fictitious benevolence. — Johtmt. 

1 

A HINT TO THE AniSTOCBACY, 

Baron Alderson, at the last summer assizes, addressed 
the following rcnmrlvs to the grand juiy^ of flip county ot . 
Suffolk: — ‘In a neighbouring county which I passed 
through on tho circuit this time, I had what I atn afraid I | 
shall not have here — a day of rest ; and I wont out into the | 
country, and had the pleasure of soOixig a piatoh of orirkot, 
in wdiich a noble carl, the lord-lieutenant bjg 
was playing with the tradcsttien, the labourers, and Si 
around him, and 1 believe ho lost no rcftpect frotn ihat 
course— they loved him better, but they did ndt Mpiikst 
him loss. I believe that if they thei^solves aasdeljited 
with tlic lower classes of society, tlin kingdom of <EQglaq4, 
would be in a far safer, and society in a far sound|fli^, qon-^ 
ditlon. I wish 1 could put it to the mindt of all fd 

BO, because 1 think it is true.' ^ ti M 

<» 

GOOD MANNEBS. ^ ^ 

Good manners are the bloBBoms of good nenao^ iHdt It . 
may be added, of good feeling too ; fojr if tjio law of kind- 
nesB be written in the heart, It will lead to tliat dlflnte- 
restedness in Httle as well as in g*^at thingii— that deim 
to oblige, and attention to the gratiffoa«Qki>i^'btlM, 

rn1ilM>.4 tqr ir, WA R. CvAHMMi B4lh CWntt. OHMuib Mm 
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WARLIKE TALK. ■ 

It is partly amusing and partly alarming to hear nacJ) 
and newspapers from time to time breaking out into 
watlUte talk whenever any trifling difference arises 
between the diplomatists of our country and those of 
France and America. To do our country justice, it is 
not so much given to the bellicose spirit as either France 
or America; yet there is enough of this style of feeling 
about us to merit notice, and the words ‘national 
honour/ ‘ insult to the British flag,’ ‘ ample redress/ still 
occur with sufficient frequency to show that we are not 
wholly free from the atrocious disposition to war. In 
the very eagerness to keep up a large military establish- 
ment, merely l(&t it be needed, there is something to 
create uneasiness iA a well-disposed mind, showing, as 
it does, that inclination to anticipate wrong which so 
often leads to wrong being given. Ferhap.s much of 
this warlike bravado is owing' to the ignorance of war 
and all its woes, which must now he the condition of a 
large part of our nation. The men under flve-and- 
thirty form a considerable portion of the energetic part 
of our population, and all of these can know nothing of 
War except fVom hearsay, because there has been peace 
ever since they were babies. It may therefore be, that 
many of those men on whom public movements dei)end, 
are reckless in courting the hostility of other countries, 
merely iVora false notions of what war is, what its effects 
are upon national progress, and the possibility of ending 
it when it proves inconvenient. Ha])peniug to be just 
old enough to have some recollections of the last >var, 
it occurs to me that I shall probably be doing some 
good service if I detail these for the instruction of men 
somewhat my juniors. 

The most conspicuous external feature of the war- 
time was of course the vast quantity of what is 
not inexpressively called soldiering. Bodies of mili- 
regular ah4 local, met the eye everywhere, and 
no spectactea attracted more attention than reviews, 
eons^xra^Ohs of colours (a profanity still practised, 
but at wluch men a few years hence must be astounded 
men^y 1x) think' tbat it ever existed), and illumina- 
tions ffer victoria So prevalent were these things, 
that Oim the sports of children took a character from 
themi and mimic regiments with wooden swords, 
pa|«jr caps, and toy drums, werO to be seen in the 
of^ every school. Such shows were, in 
^ shows, but can we doubt that they cn- 

Mme, fe^iugs, and even intellectual energies 
of things more important ? 
the able-bodied men of the coun- 
try At to bear arms j either they 
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corps of local militia. Thus so far was their attention 
diverted from their husLness, and by so much was the 
...ludry of course impoverished. Rich men, indeed, 
obtain exemption from the latter kin|i of service 
by purchasing the services of a substitute of humbler 
rank ; but this poor men could not ^iford, and they were 
therefore forced, when the lot fell upon them, to take up 
arms, to tlie desertion of their wives and children, and 
the abandoninent of their ordinary calling. Ono also 
occasionally heard of the press-gang going about, and 
forcing merchant-mariners on board war-vessels, service 
in which v’as only a few years before considered as a fit 
punishment for unruly members of society and a minor 
class of malefactors. 

My boyhood was spent in a small provincial town. I 
there saw three hundred of the men of a small district 
every year do duty for a month as soldiers. Recruiiinf 
parties paid us frequent visits, and went about inveigling 
thoughtless young men into the army, to the infinite 
distress of the parents whom they were deserving. In 
the latter years of the war, when there was a great need 
for men, high bounties were given for recruits ; and we 
would tiien see poor youths giving up theij liberty and 
an honest calling for ten or twelve pounds, tlio most of 
which sum, or the whole, would probably bo dissipated 
in one debauch before they had^once returned to their 
sober senses^ In brief time these youths went abroad 
to enter into active service, and wc were perpetually 
hearing of casualties more or less fatal d^falling them. 
But the mere loss of so many indiv^uals, *md tlie grief 
Avliich the loss occasioned in particular circles, were not 
the sole evils of the case. The more serious conse- 
quences were seen in tlie poverty induced in families by 
the absence or loss of the members most capable of 
gaining bread, and in the sadder class of evils wlljch 
often befall young families left without parental protec- 
tion. I distinctly remember hardships thus endured 
by humble families, such as are not now experieiKt<^ 
from the same causes in the same departments of society. . 
And when it so liappened that a man returned from 
military service to the bosom of his family, it was too 
often found that he was not in any respect improved 
by his absence. 

In August 1811, when nine yoajrs of I 
Edinburgh for the first Ume : it was also first time 
1 had ever seen a large town. WalkmgHl^^ 
streets, and before I had as yet been any houses 

1 Observed a large crowd prooeedtef a Higfi 

Street. On narrow insp^KJtion it ^ a tr<^p 

of French prisonerfe^^ miaeiwiJ^^ 
who had 
Roadsi and 
castle, . 'enclosed 
;;followed'tbem. 

that^/wour' 
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der to country boys— /Ae sea — a beautiful esijuary lying feeble itfdling and vere snapped up 

Still beneath the autumn sun. aiid having a series of by the French privateers. But indeed the dilBculties 
1 large \rar-vessels suspended as it were upon its clearness, which war introduced into all departments of foreign trade 
I —like painted ships enormous. Xhe eneniy was perpetually ^siag up 

‘ Upon a painted ooean. . markets against us, or pur markets were Ipst by flieir 

■ . . . . , . . becoming the scats of war. At length Napolepn had 

This also was a sight peculiar to the time ; one of great tlie whole continent sealed up, so that it was only ,pos* 
beauty certainly, but of external oeauty only. Entering sible to smuggle goods into it. And such was the uno^- 
quickly found our way to the place occu- tainty attending this mode of traftic, that it was wo sufr 
pied by the French prisoners, a gloomy building between prise when one half of the mercliants of Leith, , tha ebdef 
the square and the new barrack, having a court into port in Scotland, were found one morning to have been 
which the poor men were allowed to come, like animals ruined by a speculation in sugar, the article being de- 
kept in a*zoological garden, for the sake of a little fresh signed for use on the contitient. One of tlie Expedients 
air. In the palisades surrounding the court was a small for carrying on this clandestine commerce was to furnish 
wicket, ^at which they were allowed to exhibit trinkets British ships with forged papers, estahlisliing them as 
of their owi? making for sale, including hair wakh- foreign bottoms, and thus enabling them to sail to ini* 

! chains, hair lings, and little toys fashioned from the niical ports. This practice was carried to such an cx> 
bones of their rations. There we saw a group of eager tent, as to be thought notliing of ; it was even winked 
niustaclied visages gleaming out, as offers were made to at by law. Owing, too, to the high duties required by 
them for the pqrehase of their -wares — articles trifling the expenses of war, smuggling was largely practised in , 
as could wfll be, but the produce of -wdiich w-as never- .all the excise departments, insomuch that the honest 
theless of great consequence in procuring them some bre-vi'er, distiller, or candlemaker, liad no chance. The 
small comforts to ^elp out their prison hire. I may office of solicitor in the excise-office was then understood 
here remark, that it w-as marvellous to the people of to be w'orth five thousand a-year, mainlyfromthei)er- 
this country how univepally the knack of in.aking such quisites arising from prosecutions. The officers of the 
trifling articles was diffused among the French. It revenue were aluiost to a man acciessible to corniptioii : 
is. of more importance to remark, that the condition a distiller in East Lothian, finding one particularly difU- 
of the many thousands of prisoners w’bo -were kept in cult to deal with, at leiigtli brought infamous wmmeu 
this country was not the leust unpleasant feature of to assail him, and thus succeeded. The pernicious effects 
the war-tiri'e. Their rations and acoommodatioiis -were of all these practices upon general society could not but 
not so good as those or malefactors are now. And be very great. 1 distinctly recollect tli^ lo-wer tone of 
think of the condition of these iioor helpless Ixiiiigs the public mind of those days. No one seemed to have an 
depending often upon the mere caiirice of the two belli- idea that there was .anything wrong in Improving one’s 1 
ger^t governments. When Niipoleon was severe upon circumstances at the expense of the jmblic witliout any 
nis English prisoners, or merely aUeged to be so (which adequate return of service?. All who supplied it with 
was quite enough), then the British government chose articles of any kind, cheated it without compunction, 
to be severe also with their prisoners. The screw sus- and w^erc only thought ‘smart men’ when they did this 


TO DC severe also wutti tlieir prisoners. The screw sus- and w^erc only thought ‘smart men’ when they did this 
jiected of ^ing applied here, the screw was correspond- to a considerable amount. In the blundering luirry oc- 
wgly applied there, the men always Ixiing the sufferers, casioned by the w^ar, and the eagerness of the govern- 
Siich was the uneasiness of the captives in Edinburgii ment to secure adherents, peculations of no kind were 
c^tle, that in several instances they' made attempts to inquired into. In all these respe( 5 tR England does not 
escape tliroi\gh the drains which precipitately descend look like the same country which it did tliirty-five years 
the rock on the outside— an adventure which seems to ago. 

^most insure the most odious and most horrible of It was but an unavoidable consequeoce of tlie exi- 
aeaths. But cf the miserable c udition of a prisoner of gencies of tlie wjir, that flogging was much in practit:e 
war, there can be no better memorial than tin* dep6t built in the army. In the difficulty of obtaining recruits, 


almost insure the most odious and most horrible of 
deaths. But cf the miserable c udition of a prisoner of 
war, there can be no better memorial than tin? dep6t built 


for them about 1S13 at Auchindinny, a few miles from persons of the w'orst character w'cre readily accepted : 
Edinburgh. It consists of a radiating range of wooden indeed an idea then prevailed tliat the soldiery should 
fabrics, in two^loors, each of which designed to contain not be too moral, and a minister actually declared it 
three hundi^ed men* The arrangement for the accom- as his opinion in p«arliament, tliat ‘the worst men imike 
modation of the three hundred was simply' this. Along the bc.st soldiers.’ Witli inferior beings to be managed, 
the floor there wras u centnd open space about ten feet humane maxims, such as now prevail in the discipline 
broad. On each side of this w'as a range of beds,' placed of the army, would have been inapplicable. The cat-of- 
-with the feet towards the w’all, and each barely wide nine- tails was therefore continually at work. Each stroke 
enough to (contain a human being. No arrangement for of this instrument upon a wdiole place drew blood, and 
ventilation — ^no accommodation for day life, but in the inflicted extreme pain ; and -wdien it had peeled ofl" the 
narrow central space, or in the courty'ard. Arrange- skin, it brought away pieces of flesh, and flew about 
raents forming such an instance of practical barbarism, dripping -w'ith gore. Yet there was a serious general 
speak powerfully to the visitor of th* liorrors insepar- order issued in 1807, by way of a correction upon the 
able from war. . existing system, to this effect : * It appearing to his mn* 

Hayi^ occasion at this time to be much with friends jesty that a punishment to the extent of one thousand 
at I was surprised to hear continually of ships lashes is a si{fficient example for any breach of military 

being detained in harbour long after they were ready to discipline, short of a capital offence ; and as even that 
proceed upon their voyages, and of great inconvenience numfcr cannot be safely inflicted at any one period, his 
bemg thus experienced. These vessels were, in the majesty has been praciowsfy pleased to express his opi- 
pbrase of the time, ‘waiting for convoy.’ Unable to nion that no sentence for corporal punishment shouM 
through the seas alone, for fear of the eneiuy’s one timiiand lashes i* An nfljeer about this time 

ship^, it WM necessary that they should remain in port was asked how be liked his new comhiander, ‘Oh, we 
<^®Wected to make it wortli like him very well,’ was the answer, ‘ only he does not^ 
whue to grant them the protection of a war- vessel upon flog enough.’ Mx Henry MarshsU vrfeo records these 
an event when a setofmer- facts,* states that, in 1811 or 1813, he saw 
went awsy in the train of some men punished at one time tn a regimental hospital on a 
tliey hhd lingered for several foreign station. But wonder .is unt that such severe 
of this detention m measures weroryior^ been 

S^’ SS^f'^i^^ipnal e^^nse which it occa- suimrisiiffl 
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up. Driven to take up with bad men, and calling daily 
upon these to let loose their worst passions against their 
feU6w*cfeatureS, how waa it to be expected that they 
should have been susceptible of regulation by gentle 
means? Now, the army is recruited with deliberation 
from a better class ; the men have inducements to good 
behaviour and faithful service ; and their function is ra- 
ther that of peace-keepers than exterminators. The 
soldiery is therefore a different thing from what it was. 
But can there be any reasonable doubt that, if war were 
renewed, similar exigencies would lead to similar re- 
sults, and the barbarisms (jf thirty years ago be re- 
vived? 

The financial considerations respecting war are im- 
portant. The expense which it occasions is pure loss 
to the country, being so much abstracted from its pro- 
ductive powers. But, serious as the cost is, I consider 
this as after all an inferior matter to the moral consc- i 
quences of war. War never can be, witiiout retarding i 
the intellectual and moral progress of a nation. It tends 
to infuse a modified depravity throughout the whole 
community engaged in it. Should it be our lot once more 
to assume a hostile attitude, then ftirewell for the time 
to all those ameliorations of our state vdiich have been 
going on for thirty years; adieu to improvements in edu- 
cation : adieu to the advancement of all the 80 {!ial arts. 
Minds which are now in the way of contributing to the 
humanisation of the mass at the bottom of society, 
would then be liable to have their energies called away 
to the coxcomb^es of military i)ariide. Classes of men 
would all become harder and sterner with each other. 
Harsh modes of^dealing with inferiors would again come 
into operation, and the poor would be valued only as in- 
struments for wording out the aims of a barbarous 
policy. Two years of such a system of things as ex- 
isted during the last w'ar, wmdd put back the great 
works of peace ten, and two yedrs more would reduce all 
the wellwishers of their race to despair. Let us, then, 
hear no more of these military breathings. Let us not 
even imagine the possibility of war. If other nations 
are eager to fight, reason them out of it, laugh them 
out of it ; anything but fight them I 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Australian colonies, from their peculiar origin, 
their remote position, their curious productions, tlieir 
extent of territory, the vicissitudes wdiich have marked 
their progress, and the undefined destinies which await 
them, naturally excite a considerable degree of interest 
in the mother country. Nor is this interest confined to 
the wool -dealer or the emigrant agent. The great 
southern archipelago abounds in novel material for the 
naturalist, the geologist, the philanthropist, the philo- 
sopher, and the politician. To all these the Aiistralien 
colonies afibrd a fiew and extensive field for exploration 
and exercise, as they afford to the speculator in bank 
stock one amount a hundred other modes of invest- 
ment, and to the poor and industrious ftimily the pros- 
pect of a home, where labour has room to employ itself, 
and where energy, coupled witli frugality, are sure to 
meet with their reward. Anything, tlverefore, professing 
to appear in the shape of an ample and ingenuous ac- 
count of one of these distant settlements, pointing out 
their pre^^p^ss, affording an outline of their social condi- 
tion, sketching the maimers, habits, and modes of life 
'v^hich prevafi in them, defining the hardships to be en- 
duifed by the settlor^ aiwl the returns which his industry 
is lik^ tb secure him, and all interspersed with inte- 
msting idvent^ and lively descripuons of scenery ; 
and coui^ng the fi^st inipressions hnprinted by the 
whole on ipi in^Uigent mind, with the knowledge of the 
suhinet a protracted residence amid the scenes 

and amongst the people portrayed, has aftor- 
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wards imparted, must be an acceptable literary offering 
to the public ; and such, we venture to say, is the yolumn 
now before us by Mrs Meredith. 

The authoress left her native country early in June 
1839„ and after a voyage which terminated about the 
beginning of tjie following October, and relieved by 
many incidents, which are told in a playful and attriio- 
tive style, aAived at Sydney, the Australian motropolls. 
In passing through Bass’s Straits, where they were much 
incommoded by fogs, amongst other objects which ar- 
rested her attention were the ‘ mutton birds,* as they 
are most unpoetically called, and which, if her account 
of them be (correct — and she takes her husbanci, * whose 
early wanderings familiarised him with many of the 
native creatures of the Australian islands,’ as her autho- 
rity— are very peculiar both in their fornl and habits. 

♦ The birds are about the size of a wild duck, with hand- 
some black plumage, shot with metallic sjiadcs of green 
brown, according as the light falls on them : they 
are wob-footed, and the beak is similar in form to that 
of the albatross family. They live wholly at sea the 
chief part of the year ; hut on one particular day in 
spring, November 1st (how strange^to English ears does 
November sound as a spring month!) never varying 
many hours in the time, they come ig from sea in count- 
less myriads, filling the air with clouds of their dark 
wings, as they hurry ashore on some of the islands in 
Bass’s Straits, where their “rookeries,” as the sailors 
term them, are made. These are burrows in the earth, 
and the first care of the birds, returning, is to scratch 
them out clean from any rubbish that has accumulated, 
and put them in order for habitation, and often to make 
new ones. This preparatory business occupies about a 
fortnight, and then the swarming squadrons put to se0. 
again for another fortnight or three weeks, not a bird 
remaining behind. At the end of this time they return 
in a body as before, and take up their abode in the rook- 
eries, and there lay their eggs and sit. They remain 
on shore (the parent birds sitting by turns) until the 
young ones are a third part grown, and immensely fat, 
like masses of blubber, when the old birds leave them, 
and go off to sea. The young ones, unabltfto leave the 
rookeries, are sustained meanwhile by their own fat ; 
and by the time that is tolerably reduced, their wings 
are grown strong enough for flight, and they also quit 
the rookery, and go to sea.’ We do not think Audubon, 
in his celebrated and extensive work upon the birds of 
America, has presented a species with l^its more ainr 
gular and peculiar than those characterising the ‘ mut- 
ton bird.’ Their prudence, in preparing every necessary 
comfort for their anticipated brood, is instructive to uh- 
feathered bipeds ; and if they do desert their offspring 
when they are yet in a helpless condition, it must nc^ 
be forgotten that, before quitting them, they make a 
competent provision (of fat) for their sustenance. . The^ 
birds can only take wing from the water. That tlli^ 
name is a palpable misnomer, will he allowed when it 
is understood that, when cured for sale, their flavour is 
similar to that of a red-herring. 

The 'approach to Port Jackson, one of the most mag- 
nificent harbours in the world, is thus described : — 

‘ The entrance to the port is grand in the extretpjoe. 
The high dark clifis we had been coasting along aU 
morning suddenly terminate in an abrupt pieeipice, 
called the South Head, on which stand light* 
house and signal-station. The North Head is a similar 
cliff, a bare bluff promontory of dark horizont^ rockS| 
and between these grand stupendous pillars, as throng 
a colossal gate, we entered Port Jackson/ The scenery 
of this noble estuary is much enhanced by the many 
bays and inlets by which it indents 13ie land. * A ftresh 
vista every minute opened to the as it 

seemed, more love^ than: 

growing thkldy ainpng^^l^^^ tb the 

water’s edge, adding 
astey were 






with villas, ‘encircled with gardens and shr^^bbe^iep, 
ipahing like ♦^^he pretty co/fopes om^e« near spnie fi^stdon^ 
able English watering-place.’ With the exception of 
those, the ifirst appearance of the capital is not pro- 
mising- ‘The chief part of the city is built on the 
sides, and at the head, of a cove running at riglit angles 
with the stream in which v’e lay (with the main liuo 
of the harbour), which prevented the best parts from 
being observed; and the main portion of wliat was 
visible had an air of “ Wapping” about it by no means 
engaging.’ 

The town of Sydney, with its mixed population, is 
describe(r in a lively off-hand manner. Its chief feature 
is the main street, ‘George Street,’ which traverses its 
whole length, about a mile and a half. Here are all the 
‘ fashionable emporiums,’ and it is tlie chosou prome- 
nade, and the theatre for display, for high-life in Sydney ; 
abandoning, niuelltothe astonishment of Mrs Meredith, 
a beautiful rustic retreat in the vicinity, called tlie * Do- 
main,’ for the crowded and dusty street. ‘ No lady in 
Syaney (your grocers’ and butchers’ wives included) 
believes in the possibility of walking, so that the various 
machines upon whe^s, of all descriptions, are very nu- 
merous, from the close carriage and sliowy kirouche, or 
butaka, to the mpre humble four-wliecled chaise and 
useful gig.’ There is hut little exercise on horseback, 
‘ few ladies venturing to risk their complexions to the 
exposure of an equestrian costume.’ 

, The Sydney market is abundantly supplied, partieu- 
Igrly with fruits and fish,»i9ome species of the laUer being 
exc^ent, although fasliion pro.scrihes them as a dish to 
be presented at a dinner party ; preserved and cured (!od 
and salmon from England being substituted, at great 
expense, in their place. Among the nuisances to which 
the town is subjected, a very serious one is dust. * Un- 
less after very heavy rain, it is always dusty, and some- 
times, when the wind is in a particular point, the whirl- 
winds of tliick fine powder that fill every street and 
house are positive miseries.’ Elies and mosquitoes 
ai^upd ; and to protect one’s-self from the latter during 
the night, the same mode, of spreading a gauze curtain 
over the becK is adopted as prevails in the West Indies 
and in the Southern States. 

Mrs Meredith had ample opportunity of indulging 
her enthusiastic fondness for fic wers during a ride, in a 
vsgried and picturesque country, to the bghthousc on the 
Swth Head. The road appeared to lead through one 
QOiitiuucd garden, and she gathcriKi handfuls of liow'ers 
in the open ajf^ such as she ‘had cherished in pots at 
home, or begged small sprays of in conservatories or 
greenhouses,’ together with many ‘yet more lovely 
denizens of this interesting country, of w hich I know 
not even the name.’ The ‘ Australian library’ Contains 
a good and extensive selection of books ; but literary 
taste would appear to be at rather a low ebb in Sydney, 
so that the library is not frequented as it should be. 
‘The gentlemen are loo busy, or find a cigar more 
agreeable than a book ;’ a lamentable chara<^ter, truly; 
the counterpart of which is ascribed ‘to tlie ladies, the 
tone of society being little elevated, and coavefsation 
generally of the most flippant and superficial kind.. A 
large proportion of the population are emancipated con- 
victs, or their immediate descendants, ‘ and a strong hne 
of demarcation is in most instances observed between 
them and the free emigrants and settlers.’ Some of 
them are the wealthiest men in the colony; but the most 
tliat their riches do for them, is to modify the prejudice 
against them. Mrs Meredith justly inveighs against 
tlie shallow, petty pride, or rather vanity, *whi<^i 


wiwiu wno can iii anpra its cost, as m au 
coUpnies, the very worst features of a graduated scale pf 
W)ciety here the most prominent; and tl^ lines ^ 
qfmrcatto exclusion are arbitrarily and fooUsbly 
revulsion in 1337 in tW United 
to Indiyidual 

no doubt die eeuse ebntrll^ies 
- distresses of tbe ^^ 


bave^no. dpubtiie tooipaany 

emibarrassments wUiqh inyqiyp TOap); ^ 


emibarrassments rWttW ipflwtjjs 

more prudent-^hotK faipilies and 
conseqiioncesf The adnuratioh 
j specimen of thp ‘ red native 

I saw in Sydnejr shortly after hpr ofriygl--:4s 

her sketch Of him is happy and jiiOturc^W 
often heard of, and seen what is called majestjpj dej 
meanour ; hut this untutpred bping, With tajtitpwd 
face and arms, and long slmggy mantfe jfi^jix|y out^ 
even my imaginings of the majestic, as he P^d dph- 
benitely along, planting his foot at eypry step ^as It fie 
had an emperor’s neck beneath it, and gazing wUlf most 
royal indilierence around him. Thpre m\s the concen- 
trated grandeur of a hundred regal mantles of velvet, 
gold, and ermine, in the very sway of his fiax-friDged 
doak; I never beheld anything so truly stately. I 
verily belicAT., had you placed him amid the coronation 
splendours of Westminster Abbey, he would not have 
been so “ vulgar” as to betray surprise.’ Wo hicline to 
the belief that the chief w’as, in all this, an exception fo 
his brethren. Like many Americans, l)6th bachelors 
and married people in Sydney, witli their families, live 
in hotels, which are characterised as possessing most of 
the luxuries, but few of the true comforts of fife,, The 
intemperance of the lower orders is ljut too apparent in 
the multitude of public house,^^ with which tlie tow^n 
abounds, and in the flourishing business which they all 
apx»ear to carry on. The colonial new^si)apeM are repre- 
sented as abounding in epithets and personal invective, 
such as w’ould have done credit to th^Tictitious creations 
in the Pickwick Paiwrs. The minute account given of 
the capital is not merely the result of firstimpressious, 
but of a lengthened residence, in the town, witli every 
opportunity of closely observing w'hat is described. 

Shortly after her arrival, Mrs Meredith made a jour- 
ney to Lathurst, one hundred and twenty miks inU> the 
interior. Her observations by the w'ay are interpstnig, 
and full of the instruction so much needed by intending 
emigrants. The mode of clearing the hmd in the woody 
districts is precisely similar to tliat adopted lu Canada 
and the States, by cutting dow'ii the trees, leaving their 
stumps to rot in the ground, or destroying thmn by the 
process of * girdling.’ An industrious people are gene- 
rally a w ell-housed people. Little that is favourable can 
be inferred of the industry or the notions of comfort of 
the Australian labouring classes from the following 
description of their habitations ‘ Their huts or hovels 
are biuit of hca])ed turf, or more frequently of slabs set 
on end, like a strong puling, and thatched, and which, if 
plastered with mud, w^ould be weatherproof imd com- 
fortable [we doubt it] ; but for the most part the slabs 
are all falling asunder, the thatch is half torn off, the 
window — or rather the place for one — stopi)ed wdth 
I)ieces of w ood, hides, and old rags, and tlie door,^ 
out hinges, iuclining against tlie w^ill.’ A vc^ little 
trouble might procure abundance of fruit and 
tables, by cultivating a small garden; but sufdi ^n pL'O^, 
pendage to a residence of this sort is seldbl^ ^ 

CKJ met with. At the time of which Jirs ^eredifcU 
speaks, idleness was the prevailing viep^ c^icasione^ % 
the high rate of wages, wliich enabled a man, by work- 
ing onlj^ the third of his time, to get si^lent where 
with to spend the rcmaiiiing twp-thfrds^ drunheppess 
and laziness. Unfortunately, tuplvi® *^*^*^^ 

the case in the coleny, apd theimperud governmppt^^h^ - 


ing an aacutionai supiny oi laoour 
to lower tlm present rulnqu| ratp of wages- >phd com- 
pel the dissolute andidle ;to,wprkaj»rppot ^wne ftrthair 
subsistence. ^ ■■ iv.;: 

Several- Cpnvicts 

— ^were passed upbp toe 

rawifi), . 

' ■■■ * ^ - 
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mferinartic or laobtfi^r 
flhiSSWiliHV. TO^ir i^ilnohg food 'arc 
f huts ‘or barracks 


WhOh sick; they have 


pists; is to have tlleit fields Of OJ^Oration 

at il' 4!ytiabCe,- to 1^ homo for objects oh 'whom 

t6";beStpw and exercise their behevo- 
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Pasiri^g : ttie village of Ponrith, the authoress soon 
fo'uijd h^sOlf ascending the ‘long range of the Blue 
Mbi^h tains/ ‘ Among these lofty mountains, and in 
their' shndy retesSes, the trees and shrubs grew in un- 
chOckbA luxuriance, and yielded me many anew and 
beautiful tlbwer. As we slowly wound up the steep 
ascent, and the folding hills narrowed the view behind 
ps, the scene was most picturesque and striking. Far 
' On befoth lis we could see the white gleaming road still 
ctirhhing higher and higher ; gigantic (irags, piled high 
overhead, w^e mingled with, an endless variety of tree, 
shrlib, and riower; and far below, from the depths of the 
ravine, tjhe Opb^*i^b side of the pass rose almost per- 
petidictilSrly, till its upper trees seemed to cut against, 
the bright unclouded sky.’ The picture given of a 
eot^try ibn is an-ything hut attractive, being, both in 
its internal arrangements and external accompaniments, 
t^Il adapted to Offend even an ordinary niceh' of taste. 
The' gtontic aift-hills, common to many parts of New 
South Wales, are ‘great conical heaps of finely- worked 
earth; cemented into a hard mass, and from six to ten 
fe^t high; with no Risible orifice outside; nor did I see 
a single ant about them, though I closely examined 
several. When cut open, they display numerous small 
cells, and the earth of which they are formed is so 
I flbelv prepared by the little architects, that it is used 
I by the settlers in the neighbourhood as plaster, and as 
i cement for floors.’ Tlie road, in the main, was of the 
' worst description, and sterility and monotony charac- 
terised the scenery as they advanced into the moun- 
taiiious district. Near Mount Victoria, clustering richly 
around the shnibs, Mrs Meredith saw for the first time 
I the native indigo of New South Wales. ‘ It is a delicate 
I little climbing-plant, with slender sterns, long, narrow, 
blunt leaves, and a profuse quantity of small violet-blue, 
pea-shaped flowers, growing in long spra^’^s, and com- 
pletely clothing any bush or fence where it flourishes.’ 
By this road the produce of the interior is principally 
conveyed to Sydney ; the apprehensions excited by the 
bush-grangers making it prudent for the farmers to travel 
in companies, similar in some respects to an African 
caravgte 

Bathurst, which is described as the last township on 
the ‘up-country road,’ did not find much favour in the 
eyes of Mrs Meredith. Her visit to it was, however, 
cmfessedly at an unfortunate period, being shortly 
ohe of these tremendous and blasting droughts 
which the interior of the country is sometimes 
ViMtedI Withering up every shrub and blade of grass, 
aid ktrewing tli® Upper country with the bones of 
fSi^ithe4 cattjb. Evetything procurable was dear. A 
pbUttd i-night Was the price of accommodation for a 
hijr*; ; aid Wheat w(is so high, that the flour in use 
Was gdttlteriit^ with inferior grain, OnCe, during her 
resideU 9 e in the colony, wheat w as as high at L.10, lOs. 

in Sydney. The climate of Baithurst is uii- 
Sitiiated in the midst of a vast plain, sur- 
‘iuttoed^ b only breezes with which it 

i^' Visited ate the ‘hot winds* from the north-west^ 
Wherevfet' they prevail, mark their course with 
ldjae(HWg and desbihtion; ‘ I have lotge ttaets .of 

green crops ‘ of 

wheat, tMW^ey^ or pate, ^ into ear, 

f fhf ^ 


many others who have described them; sh^ toio leads 
her readers to form the lowest possible estimate of their 
moral and intelle(jtunl character. They ate fohd of 
dancing; their principal festival, at which this Species 
of amusement is immoderately indulged in, beihg the 

. Corrohbory, at which their doctors, or ‘ crodjieS* deliver 
them certain^ charms, which are supposed to possess thh 
highest virtue. U'hey prepare themselves elabPrat^y 
for this important ceremony ; fhll dress being painted 
‘nudity.’ A fire is lighted, around which they dahCei 
and while thus engaged, the tableau is repres^ted AS 
‘ fearfully grand.’ The following is but little calculated 
to inspire us with a very high idea of the aborigirtcfc 
♦One of the aboriginal dances is called the “Kangarob 
dance anrl oiu! man, wearing a long tail, drops doWfi 
on his hands and feet, pretending to graze* starting to 
look about, and invmicdcing the demeanour of the anitn^ 
B^early as pOK.siblo; the otlicrs, in tiie character of 
and hunters, performing their part of the play in 
a circle round him, at a very short distance.’ Thefr 
wives are called ‘ gins and getting married is, with thb 
men, ‘ equivalent to keeping a servant so that thC 
bachelor, who has no wdfe or wives* to drudge for him; 
is universally denominated a ‘ poor fellow.* A wife with 
them leads hut a miserable existence^ being ‘ a slave in 
every social sense, and not even permitted to feed but 
at her husband’s plea.sure, and off the oflld he may 
choose to fling her, although on her devolves the chief 
care of providing the materials for the repast’ The 
natives are not over-nice in* their diet; ‘their usual 
food consisting of kangaroos and opossums roasted 
whole, without any portion being rejected.* After the 
husband has ‘gnawed’ at the animal till he has gorged 
himself, it is then handed over Ids shoulder to his wlfq» 
who sits behind, and afterwards to the children; the 
whole family, after the repast, going to sleep around the 
fire. Tliey are fond of children who have ‘survived 
the pcrilg of infancy but infanticide is nevertheless a 
common crime; and the mother of a babe, when asked 
for her infant, will reply with the ^atest possible 
coolness, ‘ I believe dingo patta* — that is, ‘ I believe the 
dog has eaten it.’ They are exceedingly'treacherous, 
and, in the main, cowardly. They have very imperfect 
notions of a beneficent Supreme Being ; but have an 
idea of an evil -spirit, which they denominate * Yahoo, ^ 
the ‘Devil-Devil,’ of whom they live in tlie greatest 
terror, and have conceived the most grotesque ima- 
ginings. * Their fondness for European Nothing is well 
knowm, and I have heard many amusing instances ^ 
its display. One Wellington boot was sometimes wOm, 
unaccompanied by any other article of apparel ; ahd 
great were the pride and grandeur of him who could 
button his upper man in a dress coat, that alone hein^ 
considered sutficient costume.* Each tribe has its own 
allotted territory, and wo be to him, if caught, who 
commits a trespass upon the domains of a nei^ibouring 
tribe, and this even when accompanying settlers On 
their journeys. Their idleness is ‘wholly unconquer- 
able ; the utmost* effort they ever make towards the 
formation of a residence being to raise a few slips of 
bark slantingly against a tree, under which they craivl 
during bad weather,’ 

The habits of the native (not aboriginal) set vantsi ori 
as they are sometimes denominated, the ‘ ih 

opposition to the ‘sterling’ (the emigrants), tesa gene- 
rally, in a moral point of view, of rather a IbW and de- 
praved order. The prevalence of drunkehttesa amongst 
them is astonishing, as it is depiorable. ^ and sex 
niaj^e no difference; your*dainty lady^^inald or pret^ 
young nurs^-girl is just as likely to be 
her libations to Bacchus, as ^our gi^to <fr Bhoe-l^ 
and no threats, bribes, ot pUnishntehts, te keep the 
besotted creatures from tfie drate^hotite tf H 
means, or in any shape,, acoess^tei 
male servant drink camphoitkted! Of ' wine,^iaM 

suspaot her Obnshming a? 

:..<ieh^'‘Sttength''’ltete . 
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ever th^ire are left about, or anything else believed to 
contain spirit The univertelity of this vice is dreadful 
to contemplate, and far worse to witness and endure.* 
Describing a farmhouse at which she alighted on her 
way back to Sydney, she says, ‘ This universal' addiction 
to drink, and consequent neglect of all industry and de> 
cciicy, are truly shocking. Here was a substantial 
farmhouse (sometimes performing in another character 
— a tavern — it is true), "with the female inmates half 
drunk, and scarcely out of bed at 1 0 o’clock ou a sum- 
mer’s morning ; rooms unswept, beds unmade, and the 
whole establishment telling of plenty, sloth, and drunken- 
ness.’ The description of an emigrant settler’s house 
affords a more pleasing picture, although the establish- 
ment is frequently the scene of the grossest incongrui- 
ties — costliness and inconvenience, extravagance and 
discomfort, being often met with in intimate juxtajiosi- 
tion. 

Mrs Meredith’s stay in Sydney comprehended an en- 
tire year; and she speaks of the winter months in terms 
of laudation. In October 1 840 she sailed with her hus- 
band for the neighbouring colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land, where they irftended permanently to settle. We 
hope tlie result of her observations of the sister colony 
will also be given the world. She is evidently a lady 
of education and refinement, and acquainted with the 
higher grades of life in her native country — ^England. 
Her book wants in arrangement; but the principjiJ fault 
attributable to it is the incessantly satirical vein which 
runs through every page of it Much — perhaps too 
much — of it is devoted to the description of the natural 
productions of the country ; but the amount of zoological 
^nd botanical knowledge thereby conveyed cannot fail 
t^) be both interesting and instructive. The Avork is 
frequently relieved by sallies of lively humour, and with 
allu^ous which show a more than ordinary extent of in- 
formation at the disposal of the writer. 


TOO LATE. 

* childrca of the earth,’ says Miss Bremer, in one 
of her admirable novels, ‘struggle against the filiarj) 
sword of suffering for many, r^any years : they live — 
they suffer — ^they struggle. Tlie sword is broken, and 
they fall powerlessly down — success reaches to them 
the goblet— they touch their lips to the purple edgt?, 
and die,’ E#ry thoughtful and experienced reader 
may, on reflection, remember some friend, or friend’s 
friend*, to whom these remarks are applicable, for so- 
ciety is full of such instances; and even amidst the 
long record of those illustrious names that the world 
will not ‘ willingly let die,’ there are but too many to 
whom ‘the fair guerdon’ they looked to as tlie reward 
oC their ‘laborious days’ came indeed, hut came too 
late : the eye was dim, the ear was closed, the hand 
Was cold, the heart still — all so wom*and weary in the 
long pursuit, tliat fruition came too late, and could not 
bless. 

Three hundred years have not been able to diminish 
the fame of Torquato Tasso — 

* He with the glory round his furrowed brow, 

That emanated then, and dazzles now *— 

and yet the story of his life is an almost unvaried 
record of sorrow and suffering, of baffled hopes, of vain | 
endeavour, of unmerited wrong. He was the soi; of 
Bernardo Tasso, a poet whose fame has teen totally 
eedipsed by t^siteiNiitoity of his son ; and gave indica- 
tions, even possession of an almost 

i^ne geniglppleh education and intimate companion- 
ship with celebrated men in Italy so developed 

and impro|G% that it was soon predicted of him tfts^ 

: l)» the greatest poet of his age. 

I viras twenty years of age, he was invitSd by (Sr- 


dinal D’Este to reside with him at the court of his 
brother, Alphonso II., Duke of Eerrara, tlien the most 
brilliant in Italy, and adorned by the beauty of that 
Leonora who was destined to exert so powerful an 
influence over the future fortunes of the bard. For a 
lime all went Avell with Tasso; his worst evil was 
poverty'; and this, in the flush of youth and health, he 
could easily encounter. He was rich in glorious visions 
of future renown, and he lived in the presence of tlie 
fairest ladies of the land, whose smiles were the guer- 
don of his muse. Soon, hcRvever, the uncommon favour 
hestoweni upon the bard excited the envy of the cour- 
tiers, while his widely-spreading fame awakened the 
jealousy of inferior poets ; and their attacks upon his 
reputation excited the anger of Tasso, who had the 
proverbial irritability of the poetic temperament. His 
frequent complaints at length wearied the duke, who 
treated them with a haughty contempt the sensitive 
ix)et could ill submit to. He several times attempted 
to throw himself on the protection of other princes; 
but as the duke, on the plea of its careful preservation, 
retained possession of his ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ he 
still returned to the court of Ferrara— the ladies Lu- 
cretia and Leonora as often interceding for him with 
their offended brother. Jt is not precisely known how 
the duke became aAvare of Tasso’s pas^^on for the lady 
Leonora ; but the knowledge certainly'teiided to con- 
firm him in the belief that the poet was insane. He, a 
mere man of the world, occupied with *liis own impor- 
tance, his naturally narrow mind unimproved by (‘du- 
cation, could not enter into the poet’s anxieties regard- 
ing his poem and his fame ; still less could he pardon 
the presumption he was guilty of in falling in love 
with a lady of royal birth, though her beauty, her 
talents, and her virtues, might well have warmed a 
heart far less susceptible than that of Tasso. From the 
friend and patron, he became tlie persecutor of the 
poet ; he caused hiiii to he confined in the hos|)ital of 
St Ainie, in the part appropriated to tlie reception of 
lunatics ; and here, fir several years, the unhapi)y Tasso 
found himself imprisoned in a dungeon, whose walls 
re-eclioed to the groans and frantic cries of the lunatics 
in the adjoining cells. He who had lived in every 
luxury, and in constant companionship with the most 
beautiful women and the most talented men of the 
age — who delighted in the beauty of nature, and had a 
keen relish for all that was exquisite in art— whose 
mind was capable of the loftiest conceptions, and whose 
heart was alive to the purest affection — was ‘cabined’ 
in a cell which scarcely allowed him to stand upright. 
His person and dress were neglected — hi* food was 
scanty and coarse — and he had no society save his 
keeper and his own sad thoughts. It is no bonder, 
under the circumstances, that he peopled this frightfbl 
solitude with spirits, both good and bad: it is rather a 
matter of surprise that a mind so sensitive as his .should 
still have retained its powers— that his heart should 
neither hare broken in the strife, nor been hardened 
against all mankind. 

At length, at the repeated sollcitgtlcms of many 
powerftil princes, among whom were th<3 pope and the ^ 
Duke of Mantua, Tasso was HbeFftted, ati4 he impoe- 
diately repaired to Mantua* But Ms health was im- 
paired and Ms mipd unsetUed by Ms long cx>nflnetnent 
and privations i hO wandered fr to Rome, to 

Morenoe, and to Naples ; then M ManttiB again, staying 
a short time at each, imtii Ms rostleBS and unhappy 
spirit urged him M se^, M 
calm i^poi^ whic^ oM^ M the During 
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several years, while leading this desultory life, he was 
engaged in a lawsuit for the recovery of some property 
that ho had inherited from his mother ; so that 

* The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pang* of Uespiscd love, the law’s delay, 

The iriscdence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,* 

foil hqavily on the poor bard, who derived a precarious 
mmntenance from the princes whose courts he honoured 
with his presence. Though poor, he still retained his 
taste for splendour and luxury, and thought only of 
dwelling in the palaces of princes. Though perplexed 
by worldly cares, he never ’forgot tliat he was a poet 
striving for immortality; a lover whose passion, though 
trampled on as presumption, and despised as madness, 
was to transmit to successive ages the knowledge of 
liGOnora D’Este — a name wliich now, despite her re- 
markable beauty, her talents, her virtues, and her rank, 
W()uld but for him liave gone down to oblivion. 

, As a last asylum, on the complete failure of liis health, 
which was undermined by the restless spirit, as the 
scabbard is worn by the sword, he repaired to the 
monastery of St Onophrio at Eome, which, being in an 
elevated and retired situation, was equally favourable 
to the rcstonition of liis health and the composure of 
I his mind. Tasso, at the court of Alplionso, in the pride 
i of youth, manliness, and talent, full of those lofty hopes 
; 'which genius alone can inspire, and giving himself up 
i to the passionate love of a l)cauty he could never hoj)c 
; to possess, evcii though liis love w’as returned — Tasso, in 
his dungeon at*8t Anne’s, se;parated from human society, 
yet bolding converse witli imaginary forms of angelic 
loveliness, or driving Avith equally imaginary tkiuions, 
yet witli an intelUfc.t that shone out aboAX‘ all the dark- 
ness that overshadowed it, even as a rainbow whose 
very splendour exists Ixitween the glory iind the cloud — 
'raaso, in both these pliases, .has not so strong a claim 
upon our love, our admiration, and our pity, as Tasso 
in the last days of his eventful life, when he gave him- 
s(;lf up entirely to the performance of the sacred duties 
crf‘ that religion whicli had been to him through life 
his protection, and W'as now his solace and reward. The 
monastery was' so near to Koine, tliat the breeze of 
evening brought to the ears of the musing bard the 
hum of the thickly -peopled city ; and lie to whom all 
the changes of humanity were so paiiifullj'' familiar, 
might well picture to himself the rush, the turmoil, 
and the strife, which, tliough softened by the distance 
tlirougli which lie heard theiri, had* their origin in the 
life-and-death struggle ever carried on by the liumap 
passions keeping their restless vigil in its streets. Yet 
these conflicting crowds — the oppressor and the op- 
pressed — had one feeling in conunon, and that was 
reverence for tlic bard who had taken refuge among 
them. Witli all the eagerness of their national charac- 
ter, Which enters earnestly into whatcA^er subject ad- 
dresses the mind through the medimu of the sen.,..;?, 
they prepared to attend his nmch-tiilked-of coronation 
in the Capitol, where the pope was to confer upon him 
tlie laurel of Bante and Petrarch— an honour that was 
to atone for all the wrongs he had suffered, all tlie 
neglect he had endured in the j^ears gone by. Already, 
all that Rome had of noble, lovely, learned, or wealthy, 
was summoned to attend at, and swell the triumph of 
Tasso on the 25th of April 1595, when Pope Clement 
wait to invest him witli that glorious wre%th, the ein- 
blem of immortality, purchased — oh, how often ! — with 
a liielAme of spilering. The eve was come : to-morrow', 
said pwple, there AviU be a holiday — to-morrow , 
said the literati, there Will be a triumph— to-morroAv, 
said itite gay beauty and the proud noble, there will be 
an assembiy where I may display myself— to-morrow, 
aaid the pope, I ehnll crown the greatest poet of the 
t igo with the laureate wreath, ;?ud my name shall go 
; down to poaterily with hjt— 'to-morrpw, said the l^rd, 

on his narrow cpucdi, 
hatemipg the vesper servieo #aat^ 

the to-morrow I be 


alike indifferent to honour or neglect Ak^adY tlie hand 
of death is on my heart. Slighted and ai^resaSi through 
years of suffering, the fame that might have solaced 
and prolonged my life is now of no avail. I atu about 
to enter into another and a brighter world. Tlje crown 
they'offer me is but a faint type of the one that awaits 
me there.’ Ahd so it was: they who came to ^mmoiii 
him to his ceroiiation, found him in the sleep of d^th— 
they were late. 

lie was interred, on the da}'^ of his intended corona- 
tion, in the ehuridi of the monastery with great pomp ; 
his laurel-crown lieing laid upon his coffin, and cardi- 
nals and princes bearing up his i)all. In liis person, 
Tasso M^as majestic ; his iTianiiers vt^ere courtly and 
refined ; his learning was extensive; his natural talents 
almost unequalled ; his morals, for that a^e, Were very 
pure, and he was always fearful of b(^coming profane or 
irreligious. It is perliap.s too much to exjiect that 
P^ids like his should display, in conjunction with their 
attributes, the useful prudence that makes com- 
mon men successful; yet, were it but possible, how 
much would they gain by the union ! Tasso would have 
escai)ed most of his troubles by igaying more attention 
to the CA'^ery-day affairs of life ; but would he then have 
'w^ritten for all time ? Nay, did not those very troubles, 
Avliile they made him turn more eiifeerly to his beloved 
poetry for consolation, teach liim lessons’of virtue too 
true and too profound to have been inculcated amidst 
the splendid idlenes.s of a dissolute court? ‘ Sweet are 
the uses of adversity’ to noble natures like that of 
Tasso ; it not only corrects, mit elevates them ; for, as 
one of his biographers beautifully observes, ‘ The v'ery 
darkness that conceals from us the beauty of the earth, 
displays, to our upward gaze, the glory of the heavPns.’ 

I’herc are few things more mysterious and oapricic^s 
than the way in which genius manifests itself. In fact, 
there is no calculating upon its a(ivcnt ; for it is Some- 
times hereditary in families, while elsewhere it appears 
unexpectedly, like a rare plant that unaccountably 
springs up, among the simple flowers of the field, from 
some wind-borne seed. Where it is hereditary, the 
clever fatlier is often greatly surpassed by the extra- 
ordinary son, as in the case i>f the two Tassos and the 
two Mozarts ; for though the elder Mozart was a good 
musician, it is tliroiigh his son’s fame that he is now 
remeral>ered. Beldorn, indeed, have talents so precocious 
as those of Wolfgang Mozart ripened into such perfec- 
tion as his matiirer years displayed ; in him ‘ the child 
Avas father to the man.’ From his sixdlli to his twelfth 
^’^ear, his father carried him in succession to the most 
splendid courts of Europe; and everywhere his extra- 
ordinary talents surmounted all the formal barriers be- 
hind wdiich rank, riches, and Avorldly prejudice intrench 
themsehx's against adventurers I Kings and princes 
were interested and amused ; queens and princesses 
AV(Tc delighted ; musicjil professors and diUetimti were 
surprised, puzzled, and, in spite of their prejudices, 
pleased. At Vienna, the most cold and Stately of 
European courts^ tlie infant genius was called upon |o 
exhibit his talents before that haughty and celebrat^ 

I empress, Maria Theresa, and her sons, Joseph and 
I I^eopold, who were successively Emperors of Ansttia. 
Here also were her daughters the archduchesses, ip:id 
among them, pre-eminent in beauty, was Maria' Antoi- 
nette, afterwards the too celebrat^ queen of iSriinee. 
Unabashed by the rank, undazzled by the beauty hk 
audience, the boy-musician gave himself up to tho in- 
spiration of his art, and became absorbed and entratiebd 
by what enchanted his auditors— a listening circle, fit 
subject for the pencil of some master who had power to 
seize upon and transfer to his canvass mutable im- 
pression of each face. The majesty of rank, Uf 
and of genius, had nein^ finer 
the persons of Maria Ther^ 

Mozart, whos^crik figure; pale^ i^ large lumi- 
nous eyes, sufficiently indicati^ tempera- 
ment When tlie musician M ^ passed 

befpm circle to m 




lih&th alia fK)HShe«;( awd 

IWbrd and 1iel%»ttld<;|ia^ 

*dt 1«D4Ma"A^i«6iM€«itei <|ai6k Id** 

aX^ng^ft^m li«ir aeal^ amd 

<mgyt ' Makamfegained Ms ib^ini^s, 

ahtf 1^ at arnila length *fW>th the atoh- 

dn^sS, brilliant chm^lexiw \#a8 

brt % the Mddehnes s <rf her act inn ' imd 
this that ^ it. * You are very 

bi#d1dW;Yba1d‘ looking into her kind, brij^t 
I am a man I arlH mai^ you.^ The 
bri#bjf'ifhfe ^l^ress-^tnotber darkened, ajid the «mile 
bdy’a on the Ihees of 

theim’|>i^nt jphsied W 

* In repiaired to Paris, sM to a 

ffeia yhfere^ di8i>Iay his talents, and win his 

way to fortiihe to fame. The archduehess who had 

, to kind to him at ViOhna, was now the wife of 
fcoiuS' XVL ; she was iqtieen of Trance, loveliest where 
tip; Were lo vely i gayest where all were ga3\ For her 
amtisdnmnt talent was kept in constant requisition ; for 
h^ gtktifieatiort Tidbet were scattered without restraint. 
Her smile conferred happiness, her frown brought dis- 
^ce; her enpriee was the fashion, her wilFwas law; 
a^^retii|iiy She wad the most favoured of the daughters 
ofthewth. * Mean whale Mozart, who had thought to i 
inn hlmKlf in her smile, met with nothing but difficul- 
ties i’ his character was essentially that of genius — grave, 
ten^, earnest ; he could , not conform to the heartless 
frJwpHies of the Parisian** character, and his music was 
iibtrpopular. Indifference, neglect, contempt^ and po- 
verty, were the portion of the young composer in the 
Veiy plaee where he had indulged so bright a day-dreani 
bfdi^nc^on, and he resolved on returning to his native 
land. £imn there he was ^ n at first successful; his 
long residence in Italy hatl influenced his sty le — he was 
as^mitch too gay and ornate for the grave Germans, as 
he hid been too pure and grave for the gay l^arisians. 
He was ffisappointed ; and as his occupation led him into 
the society of actors, artists, authors, oomp<^rs, and 
their adinlrer|, he was fast tending to dissipation. 

The ihisplaced love of Tasso was the cause of much 
Of hit sdfibring; a wiser Affection preserved Mozart from 
the corrupting infli^nces to v hich his public life ex- 
pbsM him. lie became attached to Constance Welier, 
an adtreW^ who had youth, beauty, and talent, and the 
fa^ rich»'ibid m of a temper that 

W'SS sweet and^tm, and ajultdeiice and modesty seldom 
fbctitid in one of her profession. Her friends opposed 
theft union, Oil the ground of Mozart’s poverty and want 
bl^ station in society— objections the young musician 
hrmly resolvOd oto removing. Fortunately for him, the 
Elector of Bav^ia, at this Critical moment, desired him 
to compose ah O^ra for the theatre at Munich. He 
seized the opportunity, and wrought with all the enthu- 
siastic energy of his nature, for his heart was in the 
Work, It was his celebrated opera of Idomcneus, and 
Constance Weber was to play the principal character; 
her idea Was thus, as it were, ever before him; and the 
whole of the music is said to be characterised by such 
grace, tenderness^ and beauty, as only a man of genius 
in love; and trembling between hope and fear, could 
have pi^uc^ When first represented, it was received 
;^thbh1xrahiiedapi)lau8e^^^^^ success so far esta- 

idlahed his reputation j and brightened his prospects, that 
Cohstance be^me his wife. I^om this time he devoted 
hi mself to his profession with steady and increasing in- 
dhSfftty ; but the envy and opposition so genertdly atten- 
Mlt on superior genius fell to his lot ; the profits derived 
, pom his Works were tuieertain, and his whole income i 
; to lUaiWIi^ his family. Though settled 

f^'fylyha, '^and' -'tt|ij»ymg‘ the favour of the emperor, be ; 

hr^dbf hit little liouse-^ 
Wmii Ji p iMi of rivs}'''Composem'ffiMed4' 
setustive-i»in<i 


imb )glit> thai: 

dQly'irianligBd timir la^s^jvsi^ the 

biftl8heiecibeii:edta|l hear.pQ)^^ 

unconscious of fatigue ; she entered into hisvlk^Oii^ 
reasoned away his unfounded fears ; she had 

* The laws of wifehood charactored in gold 


A love Btill burning iipwaid' to give llglit 

>■ ■-rsi-s. 

i , ^In blandkbmcnt, l»at a now ^ , 

Of'Bubile-pac^ ootiha^Hn dMiVfS, ' !v" ' • ** ' 

K%t tb the heitrt and hrahi, tinfloiw-iedi ^ * — 

V^'^mhtiig its way with' eitrenie gjmtlea - s 

Throiy^h all the ootwork^.qSsuwiqjoWi pride ; > : y 

A courage to enduro and to pbey^— j ,,, , ^ j .j * , 

and thus, through their gloomy and4tfiil "fortu^a^ sUe 
was ever to him as a star of hope^ brightest when All else 
was dark. Among his latest works was his Zaubcr- 
flbtte, or Magic Flute, which became widely populfir 
from the first moment of its appearance ; yet »:|his 
opera he did not derive the smallest profit : lie bodljsiat 
completed the score of it, when a theatrical manager, 
reduced to extreme distress by a succession: of aniflbr- 
tunes, came to implore his aBsistancA : the pneroiif but 
improvident composer immediately gave him the score 
of the opera, which subsequently, by itssucoCSs, relieved 
all his difficulties. Yet at this score, so freely gtveh to 
one in distress, he had worked, for a considerable period, 
for sixteen and eighteen hours u-day; and if we'oon- 
sidor the exhausting nature of his employment, and tlie 
corroding anxieties of a pecuniary natfirc which still 
besMJt him, we cannot wonder that he was becoming 
prematurely old, and a prey to the most painfhl nervous 
disorders. Conscious of his failing powers, yet unwil- 
ling to admit that he was the self-devoted martyr to 
his art, he fancied that his enemies had found means to 
administer to him the famous aqua Toflhno, and that he 
was X)crishing, by slow degrees, through that subtle 
}K>ison. This idea was strengtheued by the appearance 
of a stranger, who came to order the celebrated lle- 
quiem, and, despite tlie rcasoniugs of his wife and the 
raillery of his friends, he gave himself up to the bdiof 
that it was for his oum fhneral the Requiem was orduced, 
and that the stranger had calculate the day nf Ms 
decense. It was liberally paid for, and the daily wadts 
of his family rendered the money acceptable ; but Con- 
stance would gladly have dissua^d him from the ji|)pU- 
cation necessary to its compleUoii in the given time : 
still, though he grew more fe^le every dav, he oontimied 
%o compose with unremitting zeal, as if marful that life 
would barely last till his work was donc4 In the mteut- 
time, the emperor, having heard of his illness and hJs 
anxieties, appointed him cbai^d-master of St Steplmns, 
a situation which at once secured him an easy com- 
petence, and freed him from the rivalry of : hia jealous 
competitors. The friend who hastened te ctnxuttuiidoate 
to Mozart the good fortune that had at last ranived, 
found him in bed, busy on thes(»reof the R^iiiem tl^ 
the announcement of ms new appointment a^aint dmife 
passed over his pale fece; but when Ite looked on liis 
beloved wife, so soon to be a desolate widows minrciliifie^ 
by helpless orphans, the smfia posted fronV his fod^^ 
wintry sunbeam leaves the snow^mvefiidlandtea 
ho replied, * It is too hit / ’ ^ - 

In a few days the magoificeiit Requicte, whoso coinpci- 
sition had, qs it wore, wruhg the very 
heart of Mozart, was perfotvoed te ustekpteioidBi^ 
sence of the now mute oompoSH^t oftoh Itece Rte IMtetei 
heard at the Ihnerida of the mighty 
throughout the ditieh of civilised Ilhir*^ 

as if penetrated by one; feolteg; «wafedj|^ 

have bowed 

solemn of ^ilite%curks ate^ 

bodomlnw teidelySi^ad, 

tthd fiM i 

'Haft' :4tetepetePite^^.MHd::A%aited ' 



OBAMBmSfSI 


C«iislldd%(fthetfa^avj of ‘BecciBsltgr. 
oa^iof the Oartdi^^ 

Id^ Jrii^l how' diidtie a tjpirit animate -faia 

attiOD^them, and tho knowledge 

; Olui :.. ,.:, ;:. J, :. 

; ' |i|ir! ; 5! •:■!’; ' ; , . si , ’ j . > : ' ^! . -.' r:' I ;- n , : V 

' ^ ^ ■" -I- f-'vr..r , ^ ■•■■., . ...■; 

: DEfiPiTi 3 the ctMVettieflC(» which omnibuses offfbr, and 
; the reasonable'^hriarge^ which made idt* a Journey in 
this c4l«)*!af ,T«hicles, npwyf so gen^^ u^, they are 
regarded by many persons rather in the light of neces- 
i sjiry evils than of a positive good. Their slow progress 
Diay be advanced as one reason for this apparent 
anDmaly;' ^ Perhaps others are to btv found in their 
uhidmiMNit jol^^ the dreadful rumbling noise 

WhStthA invudes the ear and distraets the head, or 
the luncomllbrtablcness of thirteen fat insides in hot 
f ^weather, or pne solitary victim in cold. I have, never- 
theless,^ been acoustoraed to forget all such iiiconve- 
nienoesi: and ^ even to regard omnibuses as pleasant 
subjects of speculation. One of these vehicles appears 
to me as a litthi woiid, and the passage in it from be- 
ginning to dnd as a type of tliat outer one which we 
duhabit—its varied changes, characters, personages, and 
JbcdLngi— our entrance into, and exit from it. When I 
Jbucceed in viewing it in this light, all the tedium and 
nnpleasanthess of a journey disappears, and 1 quit my 
seat at last, aad emerge into the street, somewhat eii- 
)tertjilned< if not much improved. 

• The iniiabitant of this little world (that is, tlie oiiini- 
! bus), in like fcianner with the inliabitant of tlie great, 

! soniotimeB enters ^pon his brief career in the midst of 
; b'ietids, sometimes alone. In tlie former case, the thread 
i of his existence is woven into a tissue of smiles and 
I siinshirie, every occurrence .assumes a pleasing and 
favourable aspect, and care is banished to the winds, 
i The nwtto of such a one seems to be, to enjoy life while 
i he may, and, with but a Ibw intervals of rest, his enjoy- 
ment lasts until the termination of his journey (in liis 
catse probably abrupt), when he makes his exit, as he 
made his entrance, in the midst of smiles. Tiic career 
him who enters alone assumes a more varied aspect. 
He is probaMy at first abashed, and requires some time 
I to become familiarised with his position. After a period, 
lie takes a stealthy glance at his opposite neighbour, 
and, apparently emboldened at discovering that that 
neighbour is but an ordinary being like himself, takes 
a. peep at the ndxt, and the next, until he musters up 
sufilcient courage to turn boldly round and look in the 
face of the parties immediately to the right and to the 
left of him. He is now either satisfied or diBs<atisficd 
with his scrutiny ; emboldened, or continues abashed. 

satisfied, he gradually forms acquaintances, which 
COUlmie through liis stay — acquaintances which are 
IbrtaBate, as far as circumstances will admit — axiC in 
ttberewdv they part with mutual esteem and regret. If 
teibo diasatisfied his scrutiny, he retires within 
r^bhnselfv aUd^ bolds no more communion thai\ is abso- 
Ihilcdy necessary with those aroun If he be both 

and emboldened, he probably takes a leading 
deiveFol matters which transpire while the 
connexion betw'eeii himself and his companion exists ; 
hqiipasfea «his opinion ! freely ; criticise.s, laughs, jokes, 
thousand other things, which qjb once show 
it pleased with himself, his position, and those 
film faiib. if he continue^ as he entered, abaalied, he 
vis^ unnoticed to the end, or so rarely 
tfiMng a remark, and so modestly, tlmt attention is 
es(kil|iMlwlim upon me^ng one* 3ome, 

eithdi^ abashed or uninterested in what is passiogvaroun d, 
dbsbrurt a oontiaitied taoitujrnity througlwnt, ioo intent. 

owtt affriw any concern relucting 

thefr iteighla^^ too tln^gith to ; be awakened by | 
; any ekcmnstaiieeia^^^ a itite of activity. ■But t^ewe | 

sonee 


for those about tiiem, mid with every maniftMitatton of 
sufileient confidence in their own powers qf peasihg or 
of making. their way. These parties, you obwrve, are 
at once at home from the moment they pop their noses 
into the bus, or rather into the little world. Higbt for 
the highest places they steer their course j and- if 
do tread on thsir neighbours' to^s, convert their pexwns 
into stopping-stones or ladders, or elbow them a hit, a 
hurried apology mends the matter, and on they press, 
till their object be obtained. Such a one knows every- 
thing^ and is ready to impart information upon every 
subject. He commands — ‘ talks big ^^is condescending 
— and sets all matters right t)r wrong, jivt as lus 
humour pleases. He dearly loves a jest ; and the quiet 
gentleman in the cf)rner is not unfrequently tlie subject 
of a sly quiz. To children he is particularly kind ; pat- 
ting their heads, kissing their cheeks, and asking innu- 
merable questions. He is also very gallant, and ladies 
^MTC the objects of bis especial regard. .He jokes with 
laughs, tallts nonsense, and .assists them in and * 
out. In fact, he is the spirit which directs for a short 
space the actions and the passions of this mimic world ; 
and when he ‘ quits the stage,’ socj^pty there is left with 
a blank indeed. 

Other shades of ekaracter observable abroad are also 
to be met with within the narrow ptecincts of an omni- 
bus. We have, for example, the obliging gentleman. 
He is anxious to ascertain where you are to be set 
down, that he might inform the conductor, or ready to 
accommodate some child under age with a seat on his 
knee. There is also always tfbundant room for another 
passenger in the omnibus, in tlie opinion of the obliging 
gentleman, altliough the ‘ thirteen ’ are already seated. 
The surly gentleman is of course the individual anti- 
podes of tliis personage. In his estimation the vehiale 
is always too full ; and though at tlie elbow of the con- 
ductor, ho is above l)eing the ‘ mouth-piece’ of any ope. 
The man who makes the inost of his time is also fre- 
quently encountered, He is either reading a book, a 
letter, or writing some memorandum. The man that 
is always in haste is continually desirous of knowing if 
the next is Ills street. He has his sixpence between his 
fingers as soon us he adjusts himself in His seat. The 
fidgetty gentleman is each moment anxious to know 
wliy there are so many stoppages, applying to his 
watch incessantly to ascertair^ the time. Tie is ever 
calling to the conductor to ‘ go on.’ The selfish gentle- 
man is he who lets down the pane of glass at his 
neighbour’s back, but keeps up that atakis own. He is 
generally in search of the best seat in the oiniiibus, 
shifting his place as the opportunity offers. The con- 
sequential gentleman carries a fashionable canc, puts 
his feet on the opposite seat, no matter although nearly 
in n lady’s lap, and talks in a loud and pompous manner. 
The omnibus is evidently too small for him. The fop 
is a variety of the same species, but is more tawdrily 
dressed, and seems to pay attention to none of his coipr 
panions but those of the other sex who are pretty. Op 
the side of that #ex, we have occasion ally the coquette ; 
she enters freely into conversation with the gentferpeUi 
and, when quitting, extends her hand to one ai the 
door to assist lier out: the spinster, avoiding every 
Stray glance, and looking solemn if by chapee 0pcoun^ 
tering one. She becomes exceedingly if 

there be a young female relative at her sidp, ppA Cue of 
the varieties ‘fop’ in the vehicle. These aire a fow of 
the characters common alike to our little aji^l our great 
world,... 

The general progress of ovents» too, are not dissimilar. 
Individuals appear and disappear, vacaiud®t occur apd 
are filled, in precisely the same manner H both* The 
destination of each is also different In the one, a# is 


their destiny in the oilier. Bomu 
some apotto. Some Ulmwiseupilib^ the idlottm 
journey, otliers only a prti^ w it were, dpr 

part ia the early perfod of at the 
latest Itage. Some vam mm »Qt ; seine 

foyouridi some recog- 


mi ^ 


MtHW, and omissions to mjoipii 8 e> of woll known to geologUts, is the fock a 

and he who* is in search of incidents will find no lack, variety of trachyte, and which a peipspo unlearned in 
The only point in which there appears to be any great these matters would be apt to describe as a friable sand- 
dissimilarity in the comparison assumed is, that, in the stone, yellowish-white in colour. Where this roc^k is 
case of the omnibus, we may at any time lawMly put exposed by excoriations of the surface, the weather is 
an end to our career ; in that of the world, we may do so observed to be crumbling portions into k>ose pow^<lor, 
at no time. t which, washed down by successive torrents of rain, bring 

Bo much for matters of fact. Omnibuses also present a contribution to the tUluvium of the lower plains. The 
a wide field of speculation for the imagination. There general inclination of the hill, as we ascertained by inea- 
is no passenger we meet in one of them, for which that surementy was 42 degrees — a steepness which, added to 
faculty is not prepared to present some history, appa- the broken nature of our path, ma<le the pull to the 
reutly written on the countenances or bearing of the summit less of a pleasure ^han we could have desired it 
parties. That sleek and portly personage who has to be. 


Just ascended the steps, is evidently tlie compound of 
good nature and good living ; he may probably have 


The crowning point, however, was at lengtli attained ; 
the ascent of the zig-zag ravine bringing us to a broad 


I had his share of reverses, hut fortune and temper have landing-place, where a herd of cattle were browsing, 
! finally overcome them, and he now bids defiance to all whence, by climbing up the hack of the protuberance 
ills but old age and the gout. That lean and haggard forming the summit, wc; placed ourselves on the top- 
countenance bbspeaks a mind ill at ease, and a condition most height of tlie Tuy do Dome. If the wind was high 
of some discomfort; tlie owner is probably at tliis mo- beforts it was now violent ; but this waa not a thing to 
ment reflecting what next step he shall take to pre- mind much. We had attained a point on the earth’s 
serve himself from the numerous ills attending poverty, surface ivhioh thousands of men of science have wished 
That smiling visagcoproclaims the possession of means to reach, but whicli, like many other objects of solicitude, 
of Gorafortable, if nof independent subsistence, and that has been wished for in vain. AVte had now reached a 
merry eye a spirit as 3 ’et unstained by c.are. But let height of 4842 feet above the level of the sea; and the 
us once give free scope to our imagination, and wc interest of the situation was not diminished by the re - 
know not wdiere it will end. This practice is therefore flection that here, nearly two centuries ago, Pascal 
not to be particularly recommended. The habit, how- made the discovery that, by the simple apparatus of a 
ever, of regarding the journey in an omnibus as but a little quicksilver in a tube, indicating the pressure of 
counterpart of tlie journey through life, and the several the atmosphere, the heights of uiouiitaw'is could be de- 
personages one encounters as our fellow - passengers terniined. 

through a similar but a shorter x^^iod of existence, were fortunate in finding the summit of the 

is not objectionable. It has in iny case deprived tra- mountain free of the clouds which so irequently rest 
wriiing, by this mode of conveyance, of the tediousness upon it, and distinguish it from others of the group, 
abd inoonveniences which ‘usually accompany it; and This tendency to x>ut on and retain a. fleecy cloud upon 
it may do so in others. I feel, therefore, no hesitation its top, in certain conditions of the atmosphere, luis 
in recommending it to those who are desirous of pro- made it in some measure a weather-indicator to the good 
during the effect which has been produced in me. folk of the liimagne. ‘ The settlement of the (doud,’ ob- 

; ‘ serves M. Le Cocq, a geologist of Auvergne, ‘ is a spec- 

taclc frcKiuently presented to the inhabitants of Cler- 
ITO I T E R I N G S I ‘X FRANCE — 1844, niont ; for it is seldom tliat twenty-four hours pass over 
t without a mist gathering, more or less, on the top of the 

ASCENT OF THE PUY UK DOME. puv. At first, nothing luoie is observed thiui cu e.vtremely 

Gun morning’s excursion, as I mentioned, had brought rarefied vapour, or light gas, wdiich envelojK s the upjier 
us from Clermont to the has of the Buy de Dome, part of the mountain, and whicdi does not c<ujc^eal the 
which we were now alibut to ascend, from the heathy verdant clothing that covers it. This vajHiur shapes 
and high-lying tract of land whence its gigantic head itself to tlie outlines of ilie hill, gradually augments in 


is upreared: The day, sunshiny and plea.santly warm 
in the efrrly piiff? of our journey, was now dull and cool ; 
audi in the exposed situation we had attained, a wind 
was Howiug, which added not a little to the difficulty 
of climbing tlie mountain steep. Fortunately, however. 


density, and finally forms itself into a convex cloud, 
which surround.^ the summit. For this reason, it ia 
coniinonly called the Cap qf' the Puy de Dome, The 
vapour appears most frequently during the fine evenings 
of spring, and may properl}'^ lie called a “night-cap,” for 


there was no mist ; none of the puys had mounted their it remains on till the aiu^ceeding morning. Then its den- 
chapeaux ; and therefore, in spite of the wind, the sity is seen to diminish; it becomes translucent, presently 


weather— everything considered — was declared unex- 
ceptionable. 


transparent, and disappears ns it had been formiiKl. 
This c.ap, following so exactly the outlines of the xienk, 


The direction by which wc had approached the Puy demonstrates the attraction exercised by the puy on 
deDome brought us to its northern base, whence it is this singular cloud, the thickness of which is every- 
most easily ascended, because on this side you have where tlie same. Sometimes two caps are observed, one 
already attained a considerable altitude by easite sloping over tbe otlier, but always preserving the form of tlie 
paths, before rjeacHing its more abrupt x>art. Towards summit on which they rest. The feeble rays of the sum 
Clermont on the east, it presents a front of nearly two as they di 8 apx)ear beyond the plains of the Oeuse, often 
thousand feet in height, whereas from the shoulder of tinge t^is dome of vajiour with a golden tint ; prcseUtlT 


ifo parasitic appendage, the Petit Puy de Dome, it rises a light gust of wind will spring up, and the whole 
orilyfrora seven hundred to eight hundred feet. The be distributed with inconceivable rapidity, 
ascent on the north is likewise aided by a gash, or ‘ Sometimes the Puy de I>ome puts on its cap under an* 
ravine, reaching nearly to its summit, jjartly caused by azure sky, when no other cloud |s anywhere te be seen; 
the soft and friable nature of tlie soil, and partly by the at others it unites itself with a mass of ordina^ riouds 
icrambling of cattle going to and re^hming from the which only terminate at the horizon. This indicates 
high pasturages of the mountain. By means of tMs bod weather for the next day, which, however, is gene- 
btokm and frequently perplexing tract,* we were able rally confined to the hilly districts. In tids ease the 
te^make way uj) what may be called the neck of the puy does not doff its cap in the i^susi vtsy. The mist 

sometimes rounding the comer of a projecting rock, gr^uaUy augments^ occssiottimiy so much iM* hetttlly to 
W^ii tefr bttt sto footing; at others sitting down cover the mountrin, of whfoh 
m jitiSt on masses of turf, in the course of dislodgment shape. In the^ ; tfie 

standing to look a|>out us like waves tewsxds base of 
r material of whidi the mountain ap^ reach it;^ bring 

; The principal ingre^mit, as is te the 


GHAJtBSJRS’S iMNBmiGH lOU^ 


little irrigation. The Puy de Dome, however, does not 
coniine its condensing powers to the vapours which im- 
mediately surround it; it retains also clouds which arc 
driven by the wind to its, neighbourhood, forcing them 
to stop at its summit, and to contribute fresh material 
for its cap ; till at length the mountainous district which 
overlooks Clermont disappears behind masses of clouds, 
that prevent sptjctators from distinguishing the earth 
from the sky.' 

But we must turn to the more immediate object 
of our visit to this remarkable mountain. Our iirst 
consideration was to exanpne the spot around us. 
There was no crater. The summit of the conical 
knoll was a plateau of forty to fifty feet in diameter, 
somewhat broken or disturbed by Jirt ; for in early 
times it had been the site of a hermitage, long since 
destroyed, and scattered in fragments do^n the pre- 
cipitous face of the mountain ; and now, in the centre 
of tlie bare and broken surface, is erected a tall pole, 
serving probably ns a landmark in trigonometrical sur- 
veys oi’ the country. There l)eing no remnant of crater 
on the top of the Puy <le Dome, and its entire mass, as 
far as observable, being trachyte, a species of granular 
rock, different theories have been formed respecting its 
origin. I believe it is now pretty well understood 
that the mountains of this nature were formed by the 
upward propulsion of trachyte in a state of liquid lava ; 
the liquid, however, not being so thin and fluent as 
the basaltic lavas, and tiiereforc, instead of flowing in 
streams, it re|pained chiefly in heaped-up masses, ul- 
timately shaped by the weather into rounded protube- 
rances. The ] 2 uys of doniite or trachyte are much less 
numerous than those of scoria^ there being only three 
sTTiaU ones lying Tiorth of the I'uy de Dome, and one 
rising at its south-western base, (jailed the Puy de Gro- 
manaux ; but this exhibits the wreck of a crater formed 
by irruptions of scoria? forcing their way through the 
already dcjpositod cliffs of trachyte. Farther to the 
south, domitic puys do not occur nearer th<an Mont 
d 'Or, which is of the same material as the Puy de Dome, 
and most likely of the same era. 

I feel it to be much easier to arrange these per- 
haps somewhat dry particulars, than to picture upon 
the mind of the reader the magnificent panorama that 
greets the sight from the eminence which we had at- 
tained. Wo stood on a lofty point, apparently the centre of 
a!i amphitheatre, describing a circuit of probably two 
hundred miles. In the midst of this vast arena, the range 
of puys, whose culminating point we were upon, seemed 
to stretch from north to south over a space of eighteen, 
by a breadth of two miles. Yet there was no regularity 
in the line of heights. As many as seventy in number, 
they straggled in and out over a heathy upland, and 
varied alike in tlieir size and altitude. Yet how uni- 
form their sha]>e! how remarkable their appeafance! 
With a few exceptions, all were elegantly -formed cones, 
each with a less or more expressive crater on itvS summit ; 
and as we were placed advantageously several hundreds 
of feet above them, we felt as if looking down upon a 
rbW of neatly-fashioned, though huge bowls, covered 

f tside and in with herbage. In some were abrasions 
surface, showing the reddish-coloured puzzolano be- 
neath; and in some were the appearance of tjvin or 
compound craters. 

/ The finest sight was unquestionably towards the 
north, for in that direction the cones were most nume- 
rous and thickly set. The Nid de la Poule, on a low 
shbulder of the Petit Puy, was at our feet. Further on 
was piuriou, standing well out of the heathy plateau. 
BettreOn the^ two, but more to the left, were the Great 
and J&ttle Suchet, and on a line with them to the north 
the Puy de Come, the most bulky of aJh 1 must 
atog a to describe the Como. It is a finely 

ibr^ed^ rising to a height of nine hundred 

W summit two craters, a larger and 

to eadh dtlier. The depth of the largest 
is turn hdhdl^^^^^ Ibet. The craters do ndt ex- 

{Kwe an eyen <^ee, to on one side* 


as if part of the rim were carried away. The hill stands 
so much west from the lino of the Pariou, that it is over 
the ridge of the plateau, and the land, instead of inclin- 
ing to the plain of the Idmagne on the east, has an easy 
slope. towards the valley of the Sioule on the west, & 
the latter diVection, a stream of basaltic lava had burst 
from the side df the Puy de Come, and rushing over the 
granite rocks in its path, had flooded the lower region 
beyond, filling up the ancient bed of the Sioule, and 
otherwise effecting great alterations in tlie configuration 
of the country. The tracing of this stream of la*^ now 
an irregular sheet of darkish-coloured rock, exposed in 
many plnccs to the eye, forms one of the most interest- 
ing objects of inquiry to the geologist in Auvergne. 
the general observer, the view of the country on the 
west, though extensive, embraces no distinct object of 
interest; and wc are naturally attracted towards the 
south, in which direction we have a prospect of great 
lUindeur. In the more immediate vicinity are a num- 
ber oi' cones, of one or two craters, and one with three, 
disposed like the leaves of a trefoil. The name of this 
hill is the Puy de Monchic ; and its largest crater, wliich 
lies nearest us, is three hundred and forty feet in depth. 
.Further on, and more to the east, are several cones, on© 
of which, the Puy Noir, has avast crater of five hundred 
and ninety feet deep, but is broken tlown on its eastern 
side. Another cone near it, the Puy de la Vache, has 
likewise a (jrater broken away in the same direction. 
The destruction in both cases, as is 8ux)posed, was 
caused by the overflowing of Jhe lava which rose in the 
crater, and broke down tlie weakest of its sides. From 
the vent so made, long continuous streams fiowed into 
the lower grounds on the cast, and in the present day 
they can be traced with perfect accuracy down the re- 
spective valleys of two brooks, tributaries of the Allied. 
That along the winding valley of Thiex extends a length 
of ten miles. 

Our view, including these interesting cones, is arrested 
at the distance of seven or eight miles by Mont d’Or, a 
huge dark mountain, which, with its parasitic hills, like 
itself, of volcanic origin, cdoses the scene. Could wertook 
in the far distance beyond, still should we^see hill after 
hill, forming a wild mountain tract almost to the borders 
of the Mediterranean. Shut out in this direction, we 
turn our faces towards the south-east, in -which we have 
the Graviencre, an imposing vblcanic cono, composed 
principally of a blackish-coloured puzzolano, call^ by 
the natives ‘ gravier-noir and hence the name of the hill 
Beyond the Gravieiitjre are two hills not^ss interesting 
in their nature and liistory. One of tliese, a conical mount, 
is topped by the ruins of a feudal castle — Montrognon ; 
and another immediately beyond it, of a shape altogether 
different, was the site of Gergovia, the most impregnable 
city in Gaul. It is needless, however, to speculate on these 
hills at present, for they afterwards became an object 
special pilgrimage during our stay in Clermont ; and we 
pass on to the next step in our panorama. We have now, 
in facing th(? east and north-east, the great plain of tbo 
Limagne, studded with gray old towns, rich in 
tion, and hemmed in by the belt of rugged hills which 
divide the vale of the Allier from the head wateri of 
the Loire. Ilising chiefly on the eastern side of the 
plain, there are likewise visible several conical mbuuta 
or puys; but they do not at present call for parUchlar 
notice. 

Having now taken a comprehensive view all round 
from our lofty station, we thought it time to descend; for 
we had a toilsome afternoon’s walk yet b^Si^ us^ The 
descent, in a scAmbling sort of way, was aeco^ingly 
made, over the same broken path we 

climbed upward; our motions of cK>aTli6 itoewhaiac<^^^ 
celerated by observing dinner sprenid teui^ngly On tbe 
heather in a sheltered nook of the Petit ruy de l^tos. 
Seductive as is the occasion^ X bi^te I must lesli^ the 
histo^ of our ^te-champdtie Unrecorded, and indul^ 
only in the sinede remark, tlufct 
home mndi lighter than it issu^ from Otohout, aUd 
that our tparty, wondeffrdly 


pitdiis M 

Uib 4ryr b^a pfi a ^d 1 purr Wljijag^ 

ajrter iNre^, reached, aiylj^ard 

joMfW pi^eF lirpken ixiaaBee ; of ^pusaolaijlb and grayi^r 
noir» Thprctytrasiao Utile eafleior aafety inr the yehiele* 
tlsat twe diunlissed it^ with dii^ctioosi to take ua up ni 
Boya% a BQiall town at the fbot of the Val de Fontanat, 
aff esSteeditigly tom Antic valley which we puipoaed to 
jfilerkipbulAte on footl Instead, thereforb, of going 
straightway* home to Gleimiont, we struck into a cross- 
ro^ to the rights by kn iimbrageons green lane, which 
ccipdpcted tis to, a scene of sur^risiiSg beduty to a 
and pf the deepest interbsjb to the geological 

• 3 }he Val de Fontanat^ which runs due east from near 
the base of the Puy de Domot commences at its upper 
extremity with a natural curiosity. Emerging from a 
mazy and rude pathway, you are suddenly introduced 
to a duster of cottages, with a mill picturesquely placed 
at the he^ df the glen. Approaching the brook, we 
find that beneath our feet, and all around, the water is 
gushlngfrdm beneath the rocks, and in such volume, 
tlia^ within a spac6 of a few yards, it possesses sufficient 
force to move the mill. The water, fresh and sparkling, 
is tp aU appearance a rivulet that has been submerged 
by u stream of lava from an adjacent volcano, but wUidi, 
in the course of ages, ha^ found its way into open day, 
fotciog away the rocky materials tliat impeded its 
i^rse. A natural excavation, sixty-five feet in depth, 
Attests the force of the current, and the thickness of the 
b^altic lata which has poured into the valley. 

' The rivulet, augmenting at short intervals by new 
contributions from beneath the rocky banks of the glen, 
soon becomes a stream of considerable local consequence. 
As we descend along its left bank, the valley expands 
and deepen^ reminding us of the romantic gkm of the 
Esk at l^sUn. There is a charm about the v^ey, how- 
eveif^ which is wanting in our Scottish ravines. The 
sloping sides, ^disposed chiedy as orchards and meadows,'^ 
are of the brightest green. An originally thin soil, 
through which here and there protrude crags of granite, 
has been rendered highly fertil j by a process of artificijil 
i^irlgation, of which I know no exam^c among the hiU- 
][ahue of bur own country. Wherever a thread of water 
can be f diverted from descending channel it would 

naturs^j!^ adpptT^ is conducted along the winding braes, 
always inbtlning downwards, for tlie sake of faU, but zig- 
zagging, meeting with and separating from olber threads, 
running this way and that way for miles, so that the 
Wlude vale, ilrcnn the top to the bottom of its lofty banks, 
may be described as a great net-work of rivulets, pro- 
ducing the richest crops of brilliantly-green herbage. 
As running - water is charged with similar beneficial 
properties in a]l countries, there is no valid reason why 
the rivulets, which now dash almost uselessly down our 
mountain tavinb^ should hot similarly be turned aside 
to irrigate ahd iWrtilise the sides of adjacent liills. Yet 
it is long eroi a foreign custom, whatever l)e its excel- 
lence, meets with acceptance. More than half a century 
Hgp, Arthur Young recommended the irrigation of Au- 
vergne to the notioe of British agriculturists, without 
e0ect; and the presenf^ hint, coming from a much less 
weighty authority, has no chance of being more suc- 


pursued our way along a road the moat pictu- 
resque, but also the vilest in creation^ In some places 
the track was impassable from large boulders and ruts 
neverihipss, it is used by the cars of the 
pf these we met drawn by pptira, 
be called foutr* in - hand, ; Sie. 
pulling the wheels over stones: 
iweiau^g Apparatus 

the suo^ Afeti gnihg ■ ^^ujidi .peN- 
■:ehi[xwintegi>t^ ■ 


ng^tbetw actable, 

eacfeicputaining, a siekfetkwkingi bahyt > 
ourjpariy.ios may be supi^^ Ifre^y affecl*ed 4 >y c 
such an unlooked-for exhibition ;!:aDa did not ^re^t till* 
they had asOertained that to tliete loiU^ome 
many children belonging to < Gletmont are seiit ' tP* ^bo i 
nursed.'^ '■■■ V' ' . 

The sUn was declining behind tHp mouitauis 'khdtt 
wc reached the town of Boyat, near the biitlet Pf the ' 
valley. Here we stopped a fei^ j^hutes Ip lexa^iiine a 
cluster of bath-houses erected over a kher^al; ^pruig; 
of great volume. The temperature of tlie water we 4s- ; 
certained to be 88 degrees Fahrenheit, A bawiingfostan! 
blishment was erected here by tlm liomans, and at the 
time of our visit, part of the old walls was in the course . 
of removal, to make way for improvemGnts-*Hi necessity, ^ 
if it was one, which I could not but regret. To iHpyat '. 
forms a favourite half-hour’s excursion, by ckrs, from 
Clermont. The small town, old and confined; is no wp-y ■ 
deserving of attention ; but the situation is s^hcstered, 
and abounds in natural beauties. The roacT tp Clcr* 
mont is also pretty, being environed with handspnie 
villas and luxuriant gardens Driving along it in tl^p 
carriage, which had waited for us at Uoyat, our fatigue 
were ^most forgotten, and when set down in the 'Place ! 
de daude in Clermont, one and all acknowledged that 
the day had been one of the happiest of their existence^ : 

THE SPY SYSTEM IN RUSSIA 

It is well known that there is no countr)* in the wprid in 
which the govcrnihenl cxeroisea the power of eepioitage io 
such an extent as in Russia. A recently published 
annoiinces the fact in a more striking wAy than Wq had be 
fore seen it stated, and furnlslics a gi-eat many anecdotes, 
which illustrate the effect which such a system of potijco- 
espionage is calculated to produce on tlio characU^r oT a ua-, 
tion. In Russia, and esiwcially in St Petersburg, It would 
apjKrar that every person is a spy tijx)!! every other person. 

At le ist the whole demoanout of q^ebple In society is as if 
this wert? the general belief. Nobody trusts another. ^ Np- 
' body can utter an ojnnioii, even where be would think hifri- 
sclf most safe, and be sure that it will not be repeated. If 
a Russian is going to say anything to you that is important, 
or that mignt Iw misrepresented if overheard, lie looks 
caiitiously round the room, and then whispers it In your 
car. In a company of friends, a Russian d»X;8 not feci him- 
self safe enough to say what lie thinks. A few VOtirig 
Russian officers w^cre dining together. They were* all vOrf '" 
merry and sociable ; insomuch that one (d them recited a 
vers© or two he had been making. Th*jre was nothing ni- 
markablc about the verses; the drift of them boiag a 
humorous wish that, since the ukases or decrees Of tho ©zap 
were so powerful that there was nothing they coUld^OOt do, 
the cza^ would be so good as give him a nkaa for kpartiri 
cular puTjxise of his own ; no other* probably, ;th^ that of 
moking his sweetheart marry him. But it was *toO hold to 
use the word nJeas in humorous verification at All f Mnd ’tiio 
young otilQ^er found it so. I'hfc very heXt xtiomli^ Afterithe 
party, ho was sent for by Count BenkendOVffj^ W 
of }K>l}oe. ‘ 80 w), my young friend, I hear ydu *»Ve']Q?^ 
pretty talent for making verses. Wo itntei Wsid yb^%lijewl 
you may cultivate it. S<^itude is beat for th©' 
your little soiig you spoke of the power of I heUe^ 

They could make people go oti*© jouritey, you ©Mdf wlllw 
or not You must make a Mfetl©' .Jot^oy 'ythniilfi* :» 
post- wagon was waiting to «hiUv into 

■exile.- A' , , 

Not only wltliin the preoino^ Of^ RtfiwA is%yx:% »ys^ 
tern kept up, but eveiy Rttislin 
travel is boundv H Is saM, If nAt ai^ Mrby the 

feeling that it te eatpe^ 1^ 

of infovBi^toii be dan oolleicA, tlln ptneod^ 

fegs of bfe btnibbl ReSHdti^ m 
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■i -til* WASl^at^' Vitht* ’ '/ N'ayV tftiiy j^eralty 

i owifbwn 'With' ihe ttMii' of th« srt>iic{ty tliey a^' ini iiiid cMVrt^ 
iff ’H\4tll ^tl4i> KAtNtt' OT^trcttio aehtittichtl^ 'fli^ 

\UiBie 5expr6e*ed ;i aontiraentfl whicli," if Whiupbred in St 
P<^tei^hiKg« would send thorn to Sdl^ria. Thk ih«y ariae 
paiPtlyifrQin tin* coBatitutional, eharaotcF of tlio Muscovite, ; 
which appears to be irrepressible and imitative, and partly, 
also* frop;j, pol^y, and a desjre \o gain aJll the information 
l>osaibl^, it being well Jqiov^i that one ia always rnorc coui- 
iijimic^t^yei when lie finds his hearer actiuiescing in what he 
B^ya. A t all oven ta, the fact is stated to be so. But one 
aWkWird cohsequence of this is, that a Russian, when his 
leave of abschee has expired, never returns home without 
being haunted by the recollection of all the daring and un*- 
ItiiKsian things whi eh he has been saying for the two or 
• three years past, and wliicli some kind friend may have 
forwarded by i>ost to St Petersburg with the despatches of 
the eipbassy. Many of these he tiiius to be too bold, or too 
capable of miseonstriictioii, to admit of being a]>ologi8€)d 
for by saying tlmt they were uttered in the czar’s service, 
and a memis of aci|uiring information. Accordingly, he 
crosses th 6 frontier and jogs on his weary journey to St 
Petbrsburg With a sinking heart, and a face heavy with the 
wOrtt anti cipati 6ns. Arrived at St Petersburg, no one ven- 
triit^s lio >velcomo him, or to be seen with him, niitil he has 
pi^^ted himself at court, and Inid his reputation cleared 
by a' favouraldo^eoption. After that bis friends crowd 
round him, and he resumes his place in society, dotliiig his 
foreign habits of speech, and becoming a Russian once 
more in his opinions. The fear of a rotuni to St J*eters- 
biirg, after a year dl* two s^iGiit in travel, is said to be so 
great, that nothing but the penalty of tlie confiscation of 
one’s property, attached to the crime of outstaying one’s 
leave of absence, could induce tjoino llussiaus to return at 
all, The Mar<ivus dc Cuytinc tells a eoiiversatioii he had 
with the landlord of his inn at Lubcck, previous to eni- 
liarkmg for St Petersburg. Tlie landlord was trying to 
persuade him not to go, ‘You have been in Russia, then ?’ 
said the marquis. * Ko, sir, but 1 know the Russians. 
Many pass tlirough liubcck, and I judge of their country 
l>y the physiognomy of its inhabitants.’ ‘ What, then, do 
you find in their physiognomy that should prevent me from 
going to visiii them?* ‘Sir, they have two exprensUms of 
faop. I ^don’t siifcak of the servauts, but the masters. 'When 
tJicy disembark here to coiiimence their travds in l^urope, 
they ajjpear gay, free, and contented, like horses let loose, 
like birds escaped from cages. On their return, the same 
people show long, naelancholy, anxious faces, their mode 
of speaking has become short and sna|)[>ish, and their brows 
arc clouded witli care. I don’t like a country which there 
4S go much joy in quitting, and so mucli regret in returning 

to.r 

Tlio great instruments in the Russian spy system are of 
course the jMjlice. To show t!ic extent to wliich it is car- 
ried, and the value wliich the government places upon it, 
tjie author of ‘ Revelations of Russia’ asserts, or seems to 
assert (for his language is not very distinct, and indeed on 
sjurdi a ^subject precision is impossible), that a great cata- 
logue or roll-'l>ook is kept, in which the name of every indi- 
viduil Russian above the rank of peasant or serf is entered, 
witir tlkd date of his birth, and in which is jotted down 
Whi naiue ^vcry bit of information rcsiSecting the 
owner of it whioh die police from tune to time bring in. 
Tthuf thfiiva would edat in tlie government records a. sort of 
^loUmThistoi7 ;Ot‘ enoh individual Russian above the rank 
^ W pensimtj a^ by glancing over Uie roU'lxKfcy the public 
written down all the cirottnigtances in 
nny individi^Ps life whicli could be conaidcred nharacter- 
, idin ;>ap4 aeic^tdiug to the oharacter a person Imre in the 
rofl-bbok, would be the govenimcnt’s mode of dealing witli 
\mu ^PoiNilbly tbis may Ije an' exaggeration ; but that 
smilie imob iiseoeasd is is rendered extrerndy UMy by 
mimtbcflr of wioodotes tlicre are of pereona sudd^ly 
pHpnood tins Russian police for no apparent . vm 

sbntviai^ bntraind ^away into exiio or prisom When 

no a minbter whoso word is omnipotent ; 

atant; bis 


hi^ abdnotien, whieh at yany^rato; the im- 

uiediate neighbou^l^d; wd if lie^ho^ hpt cagt up agam 
for , yegrs, bis e^seuqc^ whop be, does' jetmn, ;is ^Op,^ted 
!for by Pitying that he b#is been in tpo! couhtrV, A ph^smn 
lady Was carried aWaJr lii this manner 
lived two years there in a kind of tdson duriiik flJi whioh 
time her name ^ as never hietttibne^, and 'shO wat kiioWn i 
only by a miniber. At Hast she was reledsedl and 
to {lit l^etorsburg ; and wlien it Was asked of ' oiio of her 
friends, by some indiscreet person, where: she had been, :ikO 
tmswer was, tluit ‘ Madame had long l>eon buried mnonj^ 
her estates.’ The followiug is as striking a story as we rcr 
member ever to have heaaal; it is told in the book to which 
w'c have already alluded, aud vouolicd for by the /mthor gs 
authentic. A person of some importance in St I?oterilburgij 
and some interest at court, had spoken his mind too ftCely 
in society on a forbidden suTijeet. One morning an oiffiCer 
in the pale Viluc uniform of the Russian 
himself at his door. 'J'Ikj gcaitleinaii, wlio was in the' 
midst of his family, went out. He did not fconio back that 
dil^ nor the next, nor the next. At last, one evening 
six iljijr>ntli8 after, lie returned; but how changed in ap- 
pearance ! His face was pale, haggard, and grief- worn ; 
his eye vague aud dreamy ; and his whole body thin and: 
emaciated. He gave his family the follow’ing acoount of 
what liad hapiiened. Conveyed I'rodi his own house to a 
prison, he remained there till evening. When it was dark, ho 
was ironed ami put into a kind of box which prisoners 
arc transported from place to place in the winter time, 
the box being placed on a sledge. The liox had only a 
small grating at the top to let in light, so that lie could 
(lificorn none of the objects near. Being placed on a sledge, 
he was hurried along at horse-sp^ed on what seemed a long 
journey. Before daylight they halted, and he was led 
blindfold into a cell almost perfectly dark. At nightfall 
they came again; again he entered the box; and again they 
drove along he knew not whither. Thus night am;r night, 
for weeks aud inontlis, he w:as hurried uniMterrupted]^ 
along, till it mipcarud certain he was in Liberia, and ^ 
hope fled. During all the while lie had no light, except 
the little that cau’ie through the grating in the top of ms 
cage at nights. Eveiy" morning a dark dungeon received 
him. This forced blindness made his other senses proter- 
naturally acute. As a sort of o(H?upation, he used to feel 
round the four walls of his cage, till he had made acquain- 
tance with every plank, every scam, every ^straw on tho 
floor. Ill like manner he licgan to examine every day his 
new dungeon. On a sudden he was struck by the resem- 
blaiioc of one to tliat iu which be had been last. Catching 
at a discovery, he placed a crust pf bread in the comer of 
I one as he was leaving it at luglit. Wlien he was led blirid- 
fold into the next dungeon, Jo, there was a crust of bread 
in the same comer ! The same the next niglit. He kUew 
it all now'. For six months he had l>cei<*'‘S^llopping e'Mg 
iu a mflke-bcj,ieve pilgrimagt^ to Siberia, while all tlie tiittO 
he hftd not Idt the neighbourhood of St Petersburg. They 
had {daced him in the sauic dungeon cs'ery night. When 
released, ho was told to be on his guard, or the next visit 
of the poUce-ollicer might be less in the way of friendly 
admonitiom : . ■ 


HERRING^FISHINH IN THE MORAY FIRTH; 

[The North British Review i« a new quarterly critical jeumal, 
understood to be chiefly supported by w- riters belongins to the Friie 
Church of Scotland. It seems to bo, in point- of ability, no Unmeet 
aBBociato for tho &iniilar< organs of other great piurtiea- ^ ; 

second number is a graphic und most ontertaining paper 0^ em 
national fisheries, by Mr Hugh MiUcr, weU known in the geolof^apl 
world for his contributions to tho fossil history Of tho did pcid fibllfd- 
stono, and whose Traditionary History of Crtmiarty attraolied'^ 
siderable attention a fow years ago. Mr Miller, whom^'^U' have 
Imd the pleasure of ranking os u contributor to thenn ten 

jH'roon of extraordinary natural pow'ers for both 
scientifio rcsearoh. His clear and forcible stylo Of writing riihtncs 
out remarkably in the following (authorised) eXtirihd 
paper in 'question ^ 

Til X peculiar demand s of the 
season has once fairly bc^m, tow 
mon^s ihgtofity. There are Crews^ 

I fishinn^^ken for a serieel of 
age of others'; andwo- ' 
for the '■ that! '' that ^ 

k&oiv)ed||6^ Jnding exeroiae 
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mufltAr into lx>die0, whieh jiiorease in sise as they apt>i^aoh 
their bx^ 4 ing haunts iu the neighbourhood of the shore. 
But they journey in no determinate track ; the localities in 
which many hundred barrels are taken in the early part of 
one season, may bo vainly tried tor them in the ensuing 
0)10. Much, too, depends on the weather ; if calms, or 
light winds from the shore prevail, the sisals continue to 
advance, and spawn, in some cases, scarce a quarter of a 
mile from the beach ; but a severe storm ftom the sea 
breaks up their array, and sends them off in a single night 
to disemburden tiiemselves in deep water. There , are, 
however, certain spawning banks, of limited extent, and of 
intermediate distance from the coast — like the bank of 
f^illiam the Moray Firth — which are oftener visited by 
the fish than either the deep sea or the littoral hanks ; 
and it is all- important to the iisViennen to be intimately 
acquainted with these. On the bank of Gnilliam, though 
not much mote than a mile and a half in length by about 
half a mile in breadth, a thousand barrels of herrings have 
been caught in bne day, and several thousand barrels in the 
course of a wedk ; and yet so closely do the immense shoals 
squat upon the bank — a liard-bottomed riflgti covered with 
sea-weed, and flanked on the one side by a depressed sandy 
plain, and on the other by a deep muddyb olio w — that only 
a hundred yards beyopd its outer edge not n single herring 
may be caught. Hence the great imfKjrtnnce of being ac- 
quainted with the exact bearings of such banks, and of the 
various currents, asfthey change at all hours of the tide, 
that sweep over them. Th<? skilful fisherman must be ac- 
quainted with the many external signs that indicato the 
]^ace of the fish during tlie earlier part, of the fishing sea- 
son, while their track is yet indeterminate and capricious, 
and able at a later stage^ nicely to determine the true 
XKksition of their more fixea haunts. A perfect knowledge 
of a large track of firth or open sea is re<iuired— -its diflfc- 
j^t soundings, cuiTents, landmarks, varieties of bottom. 
Ho must have attained, too, an ability of calculation, inde- 
mndent of flguTOS, for determining the exact point whence 
nis boat will drift over a certain extent of bank at certain 
hours of the tide, whether neap or stream ; above all, he 
must possess readiness of resource, and I)Tcb€ticc of mind. 
But tlife narrative of a single night's fishing on tiie bank of 
QniUiam may bring put with more force and distinctness 
the demands of the profession on the mind of the fisher- 
man than any general detail. 

Ihe fishing |vas evidently drawing to its close, for the 
f fish, though hiitncrous as ever, were getting lank and spent, 

I and the water on the fishing banks was darkened with 
sjpawn, when we set out one evening, many years ago, in a 
large horring-boat, from •the nortliorn side* of ttie Mora y 
Firth, to ply for herrings on the liank of Guillism. A low 
breeze flpom the west »c*.aroeIy ruffied the surface of the 
water, which, sjgjpaked and mottled in every direction by 
uneqiuii stiips and mtches of a dead calmness, caught the 
light so variously, that it seemed an immense plain of irre- 
gular chequer-work. All along the iiortliem shore, wlierc 
the fishing villages lie thick, there Avcrc sails starting up 
apd shooting out from under the sliadow of the higli prc'- 
clpitous land, into the deep red light which the sun, last 
hastening to his setting, threw )^hwarl: tin' firtli. 

The tide, before we left the shores, had risen high on the 
boacU, and was now begturiing to recode; we could see it 
eddying down the firth around the oars with which wc were 
assisting the half- filled sail ; and so dirosting our coiu-se a 
full half mile to the south and west, w hence the course of 
the ciirrent bade fair to drift us dire^dly over the bank, we 
cleared the space be-aft the mainmast, and began to cast 
out Our drift of nets, slowly propcjUing our boat meanwhile 
acfpss the tide by the action of two oars. On.’ oldest and 
worst nets, as those farthest from the boat are always in 
most danger, were first cast out. Sinkers of stone were 
attached to the loops of the ground-baulk* or hem ; and as 
each net was tied fa^ to the net that preceded it, and 
twwn over, a buoy of Inflated skin, fixed to a len^li of 
was fastened at the joinmgs between them. The nets, 
IMpt in a vertical inisition by the line of corks above, and 
fiUO of stones below, sunk immediately as thrown over ; 
the buoys, from thoir length of attaolfiiBg line, reached, 
and bar«Hy y o^ho d^ the surfrec, thus serving with the coriw 
r They soon stretched astern in a 

of from six to eight hundred yar^. The 
f mfhe series we fastened to a small halser attached 

Boot Rfber boot, «5i it 
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west of the boat previously arrived, and ip accordanoe with 
the estimate forSin^ by the erew from the soundings, or 
from the fast diski^^ring lantoarks^^of the exact position 
of the bank, here a few hundred yards astern, there a few 
hundred yards ahead. The fleet closed round us as we 
drifted on ; the eddying and unequal currents rendered 
our long line of buoys more and more irregular-^here 
sweeping it forward in sudden curves, there bonding it 
backwards. As the buoys of the neighbouring boats took 
similar forms, in ol:)odience to similar impulses, the fisher- 
men were all anxiety, lest, as not unfrequently happens, 
the nets should become massed in one inextricable coil. 
But \ve oscap<;d the danger ; and our boat drifted slowly 
on, accompanied by her felldws. 

The night gradually darkened, the sky assumed a dead 
and leaden hue, as if surcharged with vapour — a dull gray 
mist roughened the outline of the distant hills, or in wide 
and frequent gaps blotted them from the landscape. The 
sea, roughened by the rising breeze, reflected the deeper 
hues of the sky with an intensity approaching to black — it 
seemed a dark uneven pavement, that absorbed every ray 
of the remaining liglit. A calm silvery |)at(jh, some fifteen 
or twenty yards in extent, and that resembled, from the 
light it caught, a bright opening in a dark sky, came moving 
slowly througli the black. It seemed merely a i)atch of 
water coated with oil ; but, obediemt to some other moving 
power than that of either the tide or the wind, it sailed 
aslant our line of buoys a stone-cast from our bows — 
lengthened itself along the line to thrice its fonner extent 
— paused as if for a inoincnt — and then three of the buoys, 
after niomeiitaril)' erecting themselves with a sudden jerk 
on their narrower base, slowly sank. ‘One, two, three 
buoys,’ exclaimed one of the iishermcn, reckoning them as 
they disappeared ; fhcre are ten barrels fer its secure.’ A 
few minutes were suffered to ehi]|^>ee, and tben unfixing tbo 
halser from the stern, and bringing it aft to the stem, wo 
oominenced hauling. 'J'he nets ap]n ohched the gunwalCi 
The first three appeared, from the phosphoric light of tho 
>vaier, as if bursting into flames of a palci-grecn colour. 
liiTc and tbere a herring glittered bright in the meshes, or 
went darting away throii^i the pitchy darkness, visible for 
1 a moment by its owni light. J’he fourth net was brighter 
I than any of the otliers, and glittered tlirough tlu! wavo.s 
while it was yet several iathonis away ; the pale-green 
j seemed as if mingled w ith broken sheets of snow*, tliat, 

I flickering amid the mass of light, appeared, w’ith every tug 
given by the fisheniujn, to shift, dissipate, and again form ; 
and there streamed fio)m it into the surrounding gloom 
myriads of green rays, an instant seen, and then lost— -tlie 
'retreating fish that had avoided the meshes, hut hWl lin- 
gered, until disturbed, beside their entangled companions. 

It contained a consicleralile body of borriugs. As we raised 
tliein over the gimivale tiiey felt Avami to the band, for in 
the middle of a. large slioal even the temperature of tho 
water is raised — a fact well known to every hening-fisher- 
man ; and in sliaking them out of the meslies, tlie (;ar be- 
came sensible of a shrill chirping sound like that of tlie 
mouse, hut much lain ter, a ceaseless che(!i», clicep, cheep, 
occasioned apparently — for no true fish is furnished willi 
organs of sound — by a sudden eseaiic from tho air-bladder. 
The shoal, a small one, had spread over only three of the 
nets — the three whose buoys had so suddenly disapneared ; 
and most of the others had but their mere surinkling of 
fish, some dozen or two in a net ; but so thickly Imd they 
Iain in tlie fortunate three, that the entire liaul consisted, 
of rather more than twelve* barrels. • 

Orcejiing out laterally from amid the crowd of boats, 
w'c reached, after many windings, the edge or tho bank, 
and rowing against the tide, arrived, as nearly as wq couhl 
guess in the darkness, at the spot where we had at first 
flung out our nets. The various landmarks, and even the 
Gimliam flott, were no longer visible, and an we had to 
grope out our position by t^ing the depth of the water. 
In the deep muddy ravine on on© side the bank we would 
have found thirty fathoms, and over the deplressed sandy , 
plain on the other from twelve to fifteen ; but on tho bank 
itself tlie depth rarely exceeds ten. We soun^d once and 
again, and pullii^ across the still ebbing tidei shot our 
nets as before. We then folded down the mainsail, yhich 
had beeti rolled up in blearing the spbob for sliakiiig loose 
our herrlnwi from the mesh^ and eueconoigg ourseivos in 
its folds-^for the the h^mock— 

composed oumelves to i^e^p*^^^^^^ TO of 

fish, or no neighbouring bur drift by 

shobting the# nets athwai^ llhe, But the sleep of the 
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l^^yi^n^-fialicrnian must much resepabh) th^t of the watch- 
dog, We started, up about midnight, sind saw an open sea 
as before ; but the scene had oonsidemhly changed since 
we had lain down, The breeze had died into a. calm ; the 
heavens, no longer dark and gray, were glowing with stars, 
and the sea, from the smoothiiesH of the surface, appeared 
a second sky, as bright and starry as the other ; with this 
difference, however, that all its stai-s appeared comets: 
the slightly tremulous motion of tlic surfa<ie elongated the 
reflected images, and gave to eacli its tail. An incident 
of no unfrequent occun'enee on ilio fisliing banks fMinviuced 
iisS, tliat though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky of 
comets spread below, wo liad not yet loft the world. A 
crow of south-country fishernun had shot their nets in the 
darkness right across thos(! of another boat, and in disen- 
t;ingling them, a quarnd ensued. The kind of clamour, so 
cliaracteristic of a fisherman’s squabble, rose higli in the 
c.nhn ; a hundred tongues seemed busy at onec ; now one 
boat took up the controvcirsy, now anotlier ; there were 
threats, loud or low in pro|iortion to tlie distance, de- 
nmiciationH on all sidc-s by tlie rel;iti\es of the aggrieved 
^ Cifnv against the southland ineii, with now and then ai» iri- 
* termingling shout from the strangers, half in detiance, half 
in triumph, as net after net swung free. At lengtli. the 
■\\ hole were discmtangled, and the roar of altercation gra- 
dually sunk into a siienee as dead as that Avhich had pre- 
ceded it. 

We HW'oke abont au hour befon^ sunrise. A low bank of 
fog lay thiek on the water, bounding the view on every 
tiiidc, while tlie central firmament remained clear and bht(‘ 
overhead. Tlie nearer boats seemed through tlie mist 
huge misHhapeu galliots manned liy giants. Wo again ciiin- 
nK'U(?ed haulinj^ur nets, but the nie.shes wenr ail brown 
and open as V|;lityn we had east tJieiu out ; \ve raistal to the 
surface vast numbers of that curious zoojihyte. Ihe sea- 
])cn“-our rccoTitfty]>e of one of the mo.st ancient of Scottish 
fossils, the gr^lptoli^K^ — wirli several hundred dark-eolourcd 
slim star-fish, that iu bending their tliin brittle rays when 
brought out of tlie water, just as if they Mijre trying to 
cast a knot ujum them, snajiped them aero.ss ; but our cii- 
I tire draught of fish consisted of 'bat a, young rock-cod and 
; a h'df-starved whiting. AVc had miscalcalated, in the dark- 
iM ss, our ju'oper plac e on tlie bank, and instcaid of sweeping 
over (‘rvulUam, Viad swept over tlie muddy hollow lu^side 
it ; and so not a singli'i herring had we caught, though the 
hen ings lay by millions scarce half a mile away. It was 
now an hour of flood ; and the tides t|liat had la'on so long 
i bcfiring ns down the firth ha<l begun to wadi around our 
stem in minuter eddies, and to flAt u.s ii]». It laid become 
nec(r.s«ary, therefore, to take our place to the nortli and 
east of tile fishing-bank, as we Imd jireviously done to tlie 
south and went, of it. 'J'he fog hid the various landmarks 
as thoroughly a,s the darkness had hid them liefore ; and we 
had again to deterniino our position from the depth of the 
; \s at er. Tlio boats around us wore bu.sy in hauling their nets ; 

! ami a.s oaeli boat drew in its drift, the oars Averc manned 
I and the aoiiiuUng-lead plied, and slu* took np her jilace on 
’ wheat the crew demued tlie riortJi-oastern edge of the bank. 

I fJut tlie various jjositions elmsen as the right ones, showed 
; ns that the matter left; mneh room for diversity of opinion 
—the fleet, dimly .seen iu the fog, Aveiv w iilely acjittered. 
j ‘ Yonder goes Aldie,’ said our steersman, pointing to ^he 
j l>oat of a veteran fislier of gi-eat skill, whose crew had lie. u 
ruorc snccessfid in their fisliings for a series of years than 
any other in their village ; ‘ let ua sec where he shoots.' 
Aldie went loisurely sounding across the liank, and then 
TOtnming half w'ay on lus course, began to ea.st out his 
drift. We took up our position little beyond him in I he 
Ite of the tide, and shot in tlie same panllel ; and in a 
Iriilitttes more a full sctire of boats vi-en; similarly em- 
. beside ns, all evidently taking m.'irk by Aldie. As 

the pin foue the mist began to dissipate, and jve caught a 
glin^pi^ of the northem land, and of tM o of our best-knowm 
landnnftrks. A blue conical hillock in tlie interior, that 
seems proje^ed on the southern side of the base of Ben- 
• wcavis, ditectly behind a consiiicuous building thru, 
occupios a liiibg ground on the coast, and a three- topped 
eminence seemed standing out of the centre 

of a ntUTOW Wixto opens to the sea near the village of 
8hand#iok., In taking old Aldio for our guide, wo w^ore 
drifting as Exactly over the flshbig-bank as if we had 
chosen onr position, ckmsulting all the various Jandr 
marks through Wh$eli U^ is usually determine^' 

It ^as stiU n do^ to blackness ; whm in 

about an hotd* seemed light Mri #irs 


began to play on the surface, imparting to it, in irregular 
patches, a tint of gray. First one patch would ftmn, then 
a second beside it, then a tliird, and then for mites around 
the surface, else so silvery, would seem frosted over with 
gray ; the apparent breeze appeared as if propagating 
itself .from one central point. In a few seconds after, all 
would bo calm as at first, and then from some other centre 
the patches of would again form and widen till the 
whole firth seemed covered by them. A peculiar poppling 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the surface with 
its multitiidinons drops, rose atoimd our boat ; the water 
seemed siuinkled Avith an iutlnity of lAoiuts of silver, that 
for ail instant glittenjd to the sun, and then resigned tlicir 
places to other quick glancing poiiits, that iu turn were 
succeeded by others, 'fho henings by millions. and thou- 
sands of millions were at play around us — leaping a few 
inches into tlu; air, and tluai falling and disappearing to 
rise and leap again. Shoal rose l*eyoiid slioaJ, till the 
whole liank of (luilliam st'cmed beaten into foam, and the 
low poppling soinuis were multiplied into u roar, like that 
wind tlirougli some tall wood, tliat might be heard 
ui tiii- calm for miles. And again, tlu* shoals extending 
around u.s seemed to cover for limidr(?ds of square miles 
the vast iVloray Firth. But though they played round our 
buoys by millions, not :i lieiTing swam so low as the upper 
baulk of our drift. One of tlu> iishefmen took up a stone, 
and dinging it right over our second buoy into tlic middle 
of tlie shoal, the fish disap|)eared fijum the surface for 
several fathoms around. '"Ah, there they go,’ ho cxidaivned, 
‘ if they go but low enough. Four years ago I startlod 
thirty barrels of light fish into my drift just Tiy throwing 
a stone among them.’ Wo knoAv not wdiat effect the atone 
might have had on tlii.s occasion, but in hauling oar nets 
for ihe third and last time, vft) found we had captured 
about eight barrels of lish ; and then hoisting sail, for a 
light breeze from the east had sprung up, w'e made for the 
shore with a cargo of twenty liaiTcls. The entire take of 
the ileet next evening did not amount to half that numlw|r 
— tlie singularly imposing scene of the moniing had indi- 
cat<?d too Huia ly that the shoals liad spawned ; for the fish, 
when side and woiglity, never play on the suiiacjo ; and 
before night, they liad sw am for down the firth on their 
return to tbeir deep water haunts, leaving behind them but 
a few lean straggler.s. 


RKLATT.V.K DECAY OF THE SEXES^ 

Decay in tlic male sex i.s miidi more rapid than in the 
femnh‘. iu the three years ending .Juno 3h, VfitO, the total 
number of dcsfliH uinong males riirougliout England and 
Wales Av as while tlie deaths among females were 

only 49.9, OoS, giving an ( xeess of mal<^ deaths in tlireo 
ytiars ff 111,018. After this tstatement, it^caimot appear 
surprihing that Ihe numlu r of fein.ales in any country 
should notably exceed the number of males. In the pre- 
sent time, in Twoinhjii, there ;u‘e 99(>,0(K) fernalefl to 878,000 
iiiales, or an excess of 1 1.9,000 ladies. Coupled with this 
fact, and obviously d(;|){,'nding on it, is tlic 8upt‘rior longe- 
vity of the female sex. Thert*. died throughont England 
.ami AVales, betAveen Ist July 18,19 and 30th June 1840, 
o247 femakis, agt*d 8o and upwards ; whercOH of tlie same 
age, there died «»nly o9.‘>4 gentlemen, leaving wdiat i.s called 
iu tlie eity ‘ a balMuce’ iu favour of the old ladies of 1293. 
Among the feinalt;B who died, 71 had passed the ago of 
100, but only 40 nnik.s. There are only three diseases 
eommon to tlic .scx{'s w hich carry off more females than 
males: they are eonsurai>t;ion, cancer, and dropsy. Tfio 
deaths by ctiihlbirth foi-in but a very suiall fraction of the 
mortality of the female sex. The proportion is only 8; per 
1000 of the total mortality ; and iis half a million of chiV 
dreii are annually born in England and Wales, and sckreoly 
3000 deaths take place in childbirth, so there 
death to 170 contiuemontH. The reseaiwheil ^^^ 
gistrar-general have brought to light some sihgirisr resnlts 
with reference to the proportion in wliioh atmto <liB 0 |tsek 
affect the two sexes. In the zymotic tribe the 
is quite extraordinary. 'Thus, out of 0194 j^soiia dying of 
measles in 1840 throughout England aAid Wales^ 4148 were 
males, and 4051 females — a difference of .eidy 0^^ 
out of 17,862 persons dying of seailet isvot In tlio s^e 
year, 8927 were males, 8935 wore dififerenoe of 

only 8. On the other hand^ it appears tbit oht of 14,006 
dying of pheumoma, 8171 Were ani only 6^^ 

femdes. Out of 22J07 weie 

inaies» otdy 1O>O90 AiWPlor vdue 
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female life, which this and all 

tend to prove^ and which onr insafcatuse e W t m, jy mm 
variation of ^tes, .jMhnowledgo, is not nttiimaiwe td «ny 
diffewneoe origJjn4 construsqWi^ of the body (foi* 

man id built Of ttrong^ tnsMals tudh ^omipi) ; but first, 
to tbt smaller d^unnd mMk|(upoi[i| vital iis^wer during 
the middle )^riod of nfe i ewondly, to jm healihiejp ^n- 
ditkHnOod tempmttire or the feintde mind; and thirdly, 
to the lesser amount of toil and anxiety whicdi, in a highly 
civiljjsod country, tails to the share of woman. — I>r O, 

ARTIFICIAL production OF BLACK-LRAD. 

Scientific journals mention the follow ing discovery as c\- 
plaming Ih© origin and formation of jilumbago, -which is 
chemically a carburet of iron : — On demolishing the inte- 
rior 'brItJkwork of* tlio iron furnaces at Niderbroim (fiower 
Rhine), wliih^ the furnaces -were still hot, a shoxver of 
sparks* or of charcoal du>^t, liad boiuotimes been observed 
to escape from the crevices ; on examining whence the 
$parks iiroceeded, they were found to come fiom deposits 
of carbon amongst the stones of the fabiic. This caTboii 
appears to have entered the finest fissures in a st.stc of va- 
PW* aud to have been deposited either in amorphous frag- 
ments, or in balls^ the ccutros of which were aino'^phous, 
while the outer parts fvcrc ndiatod, and the surtnci covered 
with stalagmitic tubercles. This m ittcr h<is all the piopcr- 
ties of {dumbago; U bums completely aw.i>, leading only 
a traoe of oi^ide of iron. It must lia^c arnved at ith posi- 
tion in agSAeous state; and npiicaih to explain the origin 
and formation of plumbsgn, winch would hence apjicai to 
b© nothing mom thiin e.irlwii aud a little iron Kubliined 
from deposits of anthracite by heat, arising from the proxi- 
mity of igneous rocks. Tl/o discfiverv is one of uncommon 
interest, and would form one of the most important of mo- | 
dem times, could it be brought to bear upon the cheap ar- 
tificial production of such a \aluable and i xtciisivel^-uscd I 
^pbbtanco as plumbago. 

SALT IN ABYSSINIA, 

Wliilst speaking of this article of food, it nia> be as w^dl 
to observe, that its use appeals to have Iiecn dictated by j 
the situation of the Abyssinians. As an ons} illustration by | 
analogy, it may be safely supiiosod that salt’ is u niorc< indis- 
pensable necessary of life, and far more expensive in that | 
eountry than fho purest wluto sugar is in Kuroj>e. Clnldren 
stand around the mother -whilst eiicmgcd in an> manner in , 
which salt is emplo>cd, as m hkigl.ind littU' sih'nt ga/ers I 
are attracted around mamm -wlicn in.ikiug sweetened 
ilisbes. Good housekec'ving.with the Ab^sHinans, consists < 
ohiofly in the economical management of their stock of salt , 
and other notable umdcH of making a little do duty 

for a eooaider^o quantity, bcbides atforduig an additional | 


stimulant to iW ^late, is the sy stcun cf coiiibhiing if with 
pejn^r. An old Hutch method ot cvecuting criminals -w as 
conllAing them solely to the use of bread in which no salt 
was contained, and which ultimately occasioned death by 
the worms tliat w'oro thus allow ed to generate in the intes- 
tines. Many cliildren in England luac I seen wlio liuvc 
certainly fallen victims to the foolish fear that they would 
eat too much salt; and I tielieve that diHis>sition to scrofula, 
the national disease, is chiefly owing to Ihc vegetable diet 
of Qur children not being sufiicicutly attended to in the 
matter of this siinplc condiment. Be ^ut as it may, tho 
Ahmsbiians suffer considerably in then health from the 
dlmculty of obtaining salt. — 7nov/^ in Abysunw, by Charles 

PCntSBBION OF THE CASPIAN SLA. 

A few years ago, it was generally believed tliat the wa- 
ters of the Caspian were at least 300 fret below the level 
of those of the Black Bea and Mediterranean. This view 
was adopted in consoquenco of a scries of barometripai ob- 
servations ; but it having been found tliat, from the great 
number of stations across the land separating the Caspian 
^e sea of Azov, small errors had lieoome grektly 
msgmned, a new survey was made by tho dirootkms of the 
Buadan j^ovcmnient. The able mathematioiims, Messes 
and Babler« wore therefore em^yed to 
fnake mnenfmdsnt tiigoiiometrioal levoillmrs: and tbeir 
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Or.D letters 1 eh then spare tli^-«they are mississ* iho tyM dgc •' 

T love— oh how I love to boo each yellow tlme-statnod page ! 

They tell of Joys that ore no more, of hopes that long have fled ; 
Bid letters ' oh l^sn spate thean^hvy sktM ko thsWd ! 

Tlicy tctl of tlmcR, Of happy tlihcs m years long, lonp gone by, 
of dear ones who have eeaMod ttf live but in the menxoiy ; 

They picture many a bright, bright soene, in soimy dayititf yoro. 
Old letters ! oh then spare them, for they are a priced slsie « 

Old am 1 too, aud gray-haiicd now— desertod and alone, 

And all of thobo 1 ont'e could call my friends, alas ’ arc gone; 

\ ot oft at niiduiKlit'H stilly hour, in solitude*! retreat. 

With each one in his silent tomb, [ hold tx>mmunion sweet. 

Old letters ' here is one — tho hand of youth is on Its face ; 

Ati ' that was from a brother yoimg in some far forelfpn place ; 

A Mitlor bo> , lielrtved by all, frank, open-hearted, brave-k- ' 

Cdd, cold and lonesome is his rest bonoath the Atlantia wavek 

Another, stained with dark red iqiots, ns clasped by bloody iVdfids,' 
Was found beneath a fatlioi 's corso on dread OomnUa'a oandt » f ^ 
A stranger hand with kindly care cnnvoyod the relic dear. 

Old letters ' >e aic prieolcss ' yo have cost a widow's tear t 

Another— know I not that hand ’ Oh ’ she was bright and fain; 
Too pun\ too gentle, and too good, for ungels long to spare 
Her to this earth of grief and wo : well Death th^uxnight’it be v«UAf 
Thou ha*>t not such anoihei flower in all thy dark domain. 

Oh ! yo aro now the only links that bind ns to tho past ; 

Rweet, swoot memorials of the days too happy for to last ; 
llie tear drop tills again the oyo w hich tears hod nlmnst fled. 

Old letters I >c aro piecious • yc are sacred to the dead * 

N. H. M. 


TIIK HYA!NA. 

Tguatiiis Pallinc, in his iravclo in Kordofan, vihdl<^ate« 
the hyiena from the idiaige of fciocity and cruelty maually 
brought against it by writers ou natural history — ^iTKNit uf 
whom a88(*rt that the animal is untauicablc. Ho aaya-^ln 
the court of n house at Lolwid, I saw a Inmiia ruunipg 
about quite domesticated. 7’ho childrcu of the ptoprfrttw 
teased it, took the meal thrown to it for food out ef Its 
jawh, and put their hands <wrn into its tluroat, -withoBli re- 
'cc'i\ing the least injury. V^ hen we took our lUcaB iu Uie 
open air, to enjoy the breeze, as was our general pui^tom 
during tlio hot season, this animal approached the fertile 
without fear, snappc'd up the j>iccc‘s that wcio thrown to It 
like a dog, and did not cvin(*c tlio slightest syinpftom of 
timidity. A full-grown hyuma and her two cubs on 
another occasion, brought to me for sale ; the lattoT were 
earmed in anus, as you might carry a lamb, and w^re not 
even muzzled. ITic old one, it is true, had a ropO frfiwid 
its snout, but it had bt'cn led a distaneo of twelve milm ll^ 
a single man without liaviug oflevod tlio elightent aiNiiS' 
taiioc. The Africans of this quoftor do not evcB leekoq 
hynma among the wild beasts of tlieir ootiuiryi $c)i tl^ey 
not afraid of it. 

< * ) 

OBIOIN or THE WORD TABIITIf,, , i w . 

Tlic puzzling name ‘tadft’* is deriyed 
Taxifo, at the mouth of the Straits of ^^ibmtar^ntt inc 
raofct southern point In Europe, nfl't efen eiwteptw xlapo 
Matapan* at tlio foot of the MoW»a Tama«waBl<tho 
stronghold whicli the Moon disiMittid Witib bhB (JhjIiWWifti 
and is stlU within tlirec Jeaguee of the ^ 

When the Moors bcl4 )>ossesei(Wi of both the <lf 

Hcreuks, It wae here tliat thoy levied 
vcesels entorintf the Meaitett^lto--wbe^ m> ijtmm. 
name; ' ^ ^ ^ 
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Tfi^E SOIENTTFIC MEETING AT YORK:. 

Thk ISrUish Association for the Advancement of Science 
met tlUs year at York during the week between the 26tli 
September and 3d October, being its fourteenth assem- 
blage^ and its second visit to that ancient city, where 
0r4ginal^y planned and constituted. Favoured 
durlnguibe wlmle -time with brilliant weather, gather- 
ing in one of the moat beautiful of English seasons, 
and in the midsti of scenes striking from their antique 
grace and it was an extremely pleasant 

affair, to all at least wlio, like myself, went in the 
jiidro of a love of science and of science’s 

cultivators, and with no trying or tasking part to sus- 
tain in the pGrtbrnumces. Arriving the day before the 
meeting-- a party t)f thrco---we lost no time in making 
our way to tdie place of reception in the Guildhall of 
tile ciity^^ where we found the usual bureaux established 
for the tranaactiou of business with the individual mem- 
bers, under un oaken roof wluoh had probably seen 
the entartammeuts of the majors of York to the Presi- 
dents of tfie North in the days of Elizabeth and James. 
Thet^ lvtw the usual difficulty about lodgings, the |K)orest 
classes of gentlemen being, ns in all other places 
vfmjre . the assoc met, olyoots of unbounded 

cupidity to those who had any room to spare; but we 
at length obtained centrally situatovi and comfortable 
(Jtiurterij in un ancient mansion near the river, the 
vibarage, were told, ot the unjoining church. This 
being aettlcd, we wore at liberty to go about for 
tlse gratiffcation of onr curiosity ; and first we proceeded 
m meeting of the general committee in one of the 
C^^cn-rooiris adjoining to the Guildhall. Here we 
principal members of the association already 
assembled, aiud in full deliberation on arrangements. 

a long table occupying the centre of a 
limited through stained gl^^^ are ranged 
® ^ bfibi^blc cllibfs of the British philosophical world, 
while others sit on forms extending along the Myalls; 
about a hqndr^d fri till being present. Tliero is a dis- 
^ rising science of ethnology, 

characters of nations, 
secUou by itself, Instead of being 
p lii| | W »dt brt M which" h alw^s been felt 

ment, and several of the great men at the head of tlie 
table 'ivords to conciliate tIiCm, At 

%ciW' made, the ethtiologists 


in theMt^ndhtd- 


such of the principal figures as we were, not previotis!!^ 

I JteuaiTtted with. And, first, who is tbairbbust tiiaujp 
dress, with a pl.ain and homely, but Intelligent 
fiice, not unlike what we conceive of Xlobert Bume ?*^it 
is the very reverend Dr I'eacock, so long the pet maithc* 
matician of Cambridge, and now liean of Ely ; the yrei 
sideiit-clect, moreover, of the association for the present 
year. And who is^ the young Yorksbjre-squire-like man* 
with the florid good-natured, yet most gentleman-like 
face, near the dean, and at tlie head of the table ?■— tlitife 
is the Eurl of Kosse, the president about to demit his 
authority, and who lias of late years acquired such 
celebrity in consequence of ^is efforts to extend tlie 
powers of the telescope. Near him is an elderly, biit 
hale and good-looking man in grayish hair, and a plain 
coloured dress — that is Colonel ftabine, so noted for u 
particular (dass of investigations in physics. Next to 
him, with locks still more silvered, and a pallid but 
reflective countenance, sits Sir David Brewster, now 
amongst our savans of oldest standing, and here parti- 
cularly interesting as the acknowledged father of the 
British Association. A middle-aged, gentlemanlike 
man, with a finely-carried head, and dark intellectual 
eyes, rises to speak on sonic point of arrangement^ 
that is Mr Murchison, tlie eminent geologist, author of 
the great work on the Silurian .System, and "who em- 
ploys his leisure and fortune unstintedly in prosecuting 
his favourite inquiries in other regions besides Britain^ 
These are the x>rincipal members near the head of ' the 
table ; but casting our eyes into the recesses of the room* 
we quickly discern others of not less note. At the lower 
end, for instance, sit two men who have just cotne in, 
the more robust of the pair— he with the rough florid 
face, gray eyes, and grizzled hair worn deep over bili . 
strongly perceptive forehead— is Dr Whewell, the author 
of the History of the Inductive Sciences the other, psde 
and slender, with nervous activity speaking so power- 
fully through his face and firimie, is Professor 
Edinburgh, a man of varied acquirements,: though^n^ 
generally known for his recent investigations of : tbte 
glaciers. The talk of the meeting is, that it is to be U 
‘good’ one. There is, however, one blank whichpll 
deeply regret— namely, that occasioned by 
of Dr Buckland, in consequence of sudden- ^ 
calamity. Elven in a section usuafiy iMf 
rest in attendance, it is impOBsil:fle ' to.l|^^^i;j^^ 
disappointment to be very great 
so Jiopulin:,' thC' cause (^nanrappeeiei^^fl^ 

•ubjeet . of lament ; ■■ . ■ . . : - 

Aftern^ 




*t) the ticket wft4qli,bore pf 

i|p namei of premidents in jpadlgiang -f^hipp, ri 

laid he tp iny coippw of the ray$ of 

star rheyinir hepn ppe^iident at and yet 

j they dOP^ Know nae.’ Ypry sure did W tl^M: tjie 
punir seeing not f^u 

him on any future occawon. J9[aying the mirthful 
profeawr myested with full privileges of tlie week, 
we proceeded to a ponversazione in the house of Mr 
one of the few resident members whoge fame 
is of wide extent. We found this gentleman occu- 
pying an witique house formerly connected with St 
Gary’s Abbey, and conveniently situated near the 
museum and lecture -room of the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Spoiety. Here we were plunged into a dense 
|pa#s of learned persons, filling two rooms even while 
they stood, and comprehending nearly all of any note 
who had as yet arrived in York. Having interchanged 
a few words with our entertainer, I was free to roam 
about the rooms in search of old acquaintances. 
Meeting with such persons, and hearing of all their 
doings since the former assemblage, is always felt as 
one of the most agreeable circuin stances attending the 
weeks of tlie British Association. It was already known 
tbfit wap to be an ample store of good papers 

4A %ie sections, afid that the personnel of the meet- 
ing was also to be brilliant. Pleasurable expectations, 
therefore, beamed through every countenance- It was 
delightful to observe and ovcrliear the mutual greetings 
of many pairs and groups as tliey encountered here for 
the first time since perhaps the last meeting, or some 

ope of earlier date. ‘ How are you, Dr ? Glad to 

see you here. Hope you are to read a paper ? ’ And so 
fijrth. M^ny were the aspects, styles of dress, and de- 
nfeanouT of these sons of divine philosophy — some very 
grave men, some very lively ; some in ultra sober, 8 on\c 
in gay and fashionable attire; some thin, sharp, and 
pale, as befits the lingerer by the midnight lamp; others 
florid, robust, and even burly, as if they were dail^^ en- 
gaged in rude exercises, Gne feature was, however, 
nearly universal — a certain expansion of the head which 
babit teache^ us to associate on all occasions vdth sune- 
ippr intellect It was interesting for one who knew few 
of the company by name, p) reflect that hardly one of 
the individuals who jostled biin in these rooms but bore 
spine high part in tho' field of letters or science, and 
would be missed and lamented amongst his countrymen 
if his light were to be removed from its place. 

The asaociaiton, as is well knoi<^n, divides itself into 
seven sections, distinguished by letters of the alphabet, 
pnd each of which meets every day of the w^eek from 
Seven to three o’clopk in some conveniently -fitted hall or 
large room, under a mstinct president and officers. This 
arrangement renders it of course impossible for the 
members to witnefs more than n fraction of the business; 
but to make matters as easy as possible, programmes 
of the whole designed proceedings are published every 
moming, and from these one may select objects to which 
to give his attention, ac(^rding as his taste or his sense 
pf their varipps values may incline. The medical, 
statistical, and mechanical sections were on this occa- 
sion tliinly attended ; the chemical, zoological, and 
physical moderately; and the geological largely. The 
last, indeed, seems to be at ai times the leading de- 
partment of the association. The great writers in the 
science are always present; hence curiosity: tlien the 
comparatiTe inteUigibleness and popular interest of the 
fufeject is attractive. What is strange, there is gene- 
gHy almost as ladieip as gentlemen ptesent. On 
tins occasion, th^ geologisti hi^ m their place pf meet* 
ipg a Ip^e pM mbiic in the beautiful grounds con- 
nected the mins of St Mary’s Abbey, the hospitium, 

^ for the entertmnment of straUj^rs 
ancient monas^^^ Yorpo^ of etohp 
f*w»bion'b^oWj: 'H prcsenta 'A'..-«hp!^- 


smcncps home, pnA 

the upper end, with .a green doth hendt rW (ftshpti 

the pf the..fecjt!Qn,%yhig ge^ 

an| figimes euspppded upon ihp WW 

the cetoe sit? the prpses, Mr Wa^hnrtpn, 
of the Geological Society, and a zedous hard-wbrkw Amt 
quirer into this science-ra tall, middleraged iWb of 
dey eloped hepA and pleasani tlipugh reflective coi^ 
teiiance. By his side might generally be seen h Is friend® 
De la Beche, Murchison, and Sedgwick; also, very fre- 
quently, the blithe-faced MArquis of Northampton, wflo 
throughout these meetings was continujilly getting "dp 
to say something clieerful, encouraging, and kind ^ut 
men and things, and never seemed one moment put, of 
humour. Here, too, sat very assiduously, in liis capacitj 
as secretary; the youthful Professor Ansted, of Ring’s 
College, liondon, author of a comprehensive treatise op 
the science, descriptive and economic, and whose 
intelligent countenance lent character to the scene. Jfurr 
ther to the extremity might jKTliaps be seen the vener- 
able John Taylor, gei>eral secretary, or Mr Sopwith of 
Newcastle, so well known for his ingenious illustrations 
of the science means of wooden xTiodels. Another 
figure frequently seen on the geological phitfonn uAs 
one extremely noticeable on account of unusual tdlness 
— the young Karl of Enniskillen. Tins nobleman be- 
longs to a class whom we may hope to see extended 
in numbers ere many 3 ’^ears elapse. In company with 
two other men of birth and fortune, hekhas for a long 
time given much attention to the stud^' of fossils. TSvevy 
summer, these personag(?s may be met iudierlin, Vienna, 
and the other (•apitais of continenhikKurox)e, not, like 
their compatriots, bent on mere anvasernent, or at most 
the gratification of taste by the siglit of objects of 
art, but studying the various collections of the organic 
remains of the ancient world, and accomi>Ushing ex- 
changes between superfluous specimens from their own 
collection, and equally superfluous but different sainplt!® 
from the museums under their inspection. Thus, whUe 
giving themselves a delightful occuipation, they are em- 
ploying their large leisure and means in the performance 
of a service in the cause of science, and o.ue of no smsdi 
imx)ortance. 

A * scene’ which took place at the second day’s meet- 
ing of this section may be briefly touched ux^on. The 
Dean of Tork, a gentleman in advanced age, had, it 
apxMjared, formed a wish to overthrow at one blow the 
whole structure of facts which the geologists have 
reared during the last forty ja^ars. The whimsici^ty 
of the attempt w’ould have caused the section to rf^ect 
such a paper from any man of inferior note; but the 
local importance of its autlior, and dread of being ac- 
cused of fear to meet such an opponent, deternrined 
them to give it a hearing. When this was known on 
the morning of Friday, a vast multitude fipeked to the 
section, and thus gavp additional impoftanoe to what 
was at best a kind of indecent oddity ip thp CPUtbO Of 
the proceedings. In due time, the clean, a tpU pncl 
nerablc figure, witii an air of inyperturbablp cpmppsqrc^ 
walked through the crowd, and took hi® place bjjr invi- 
tation beside the president on the platform, 
which he read with a firm voicA ^a» briefly anA Mg* 
gantly expressed, but otherwise was a most extraordi- 
nary production. To the mind 0 ^ the writer, the whole 
of those conections of facts and ffipstwitidns, which tbf 
geologists have ipade during fbrty y<iars, icempd to havo 
existed in He flrat i^eKepted a set ^ Meptfel 
against the view of the ISarth’S early h|* 

l)r Buckland in hi® Ilridgawater Troatis^ gpu. Hiaici jWO? 
ceed,d to der^p V theSty of Ki. 

,U phwjraeni to « 


within^ jTlm 

wilder dp®am m 0# %rpel?8^<«p 





C|BAMBE»8% 


t«i tlie he iat dpwtt hesi^B 

awahgemetit, the dufy'of 
rejdyihif it was— had beeh ism- 

Dded td' PifdraKr Sedgwiclc, whose oratorical ^wei^s 
are aokri<hlrJef|fed to to those of any' of his 

brfjthretti ' IJjj, th^retbre, he rose, and comirtenced a 
^pBeOh audience for ah hour ahd a I 

haiff alternately chaming them with its vast learning, 
ihid throWing them off their gravity by the most amus- 
ing and grotesque illustrations. The geologists, it ap- 
|]tearS, in their private meetings, are accustomed to 
great latitude of discourse they speak of such meet- 
ings M their * geological fights.' It was not therefore 
surprising, for more reasons than one, that this speech j 
contained several severe hits at the assailing party, i 
It must at tlie same time be observed, that the speech was 
delicacy itself to what might have been expected to be 
called forth with reference to any man of inferior years, 
profession, or rank. And it was, after all, the lightning" 
that loves to play, not wound ; nor did the lively professor 
hesitate to make himself the subject of some little mirth 
—as Where, having used the word below for alwve, and 
thus produced a titter, he said there was such a dance 
of atoms, such a geological polka going tlirough bis brain, 
that he hardly knew ‘what words he was using ; and on 
another occasion, when, having said that the one thing 
Was as certainly identical with the other as that that 
row of ladies (pointing to the belles on the front form) 
were of the same species with himself, he paused at the 
smile which tj^is contrast excited, and, laughingly re- 
flecting on his own extraordinary countenance, said, 
‘Perhaps the ladies may not think it much of a compli- 
ment to he ttiought of the same species with me!’ 
The w'hole scene *w'as amusing in the extreme; but I 
tViink tliero can he no doubt that the interests of both 
parties would have been more regarded if no such 
‘ fight* had taken place. As often happtms, more atten- 
tion was attracted to this unprofitable controversy than 
to any other subject which came before the association 
throughout the week. 

The Jioobgical Section met in the lecture-room of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in the midst of n series 
of chambers devoted chiefly to the preservation of ob- 
jects of natural history. It was chiefly presided over 
by Dr Herbert, Dean of IManchester, an aged man of 
Blight figure, known respectfully in the philosophical 
world for a laborious w^ork in natural history. The 
appearances held fortli by this section of late years have 
partaken of the great improvement which has taken 
place, durjng that time, in the spirit and pursuits of 
naturalists. Prom being chroniclers of dry facts, and i 
enumerators of species, zoologists have within twenty 
years become philosophical inquirers. And from the 
early age of many of these men, it may fairly he hoped 
tliUfJ we shall see this spirit wax in strength instead of 
going back. The chief naturalists present are young 
rheu. On a front form you may observe a perfect galaxy 
^f tbem— Professor Balfour of Glasgow, Dr Carpenter, 
SO w^I known by his works on Physiology, General and 
f Professor Edward Porbes of King’s College, 
t^^don, whose investigations of the distribution of nia- 
of late attracted so much attention ; 
OWen, the first comparative physiologist of 
his day, Various are the aspects of these men— Owen, 
^th <}ark Ifiatrous eyes; Porbes, a handsome, 
bUye-coniplekioned youth, with long haia smoothed 
to one side; Carpenter, jjde, l)lue-eyed» 

grSivO, reflective, the papers and remarks 
,cif thsijja gi’Bat and their services 

,a|fo ei&^4 geological section. But who is 
inl^li^t-looking man in a faded naval uni- 
; w%i| sb invariably Sben in a particular central seat 
is ? That, geplfe reader, is perhaps one of 

inbll li^U ^ivho attend tne association, 

# W )(n<wted:.guard;{preT 0 n:tiyb | 

ebndw^' 


tastea tkc luxuries ^hich are so common ih the middle 
ranks of life, and evCii amongst a large por^ori Of the 
working-classes; he has to mend with hia oivh Jiands 
every sOrt of thing that can wear or break Ih Ijilii houSe. 
Yet .Charles' Peach is a votary of natural historj^not 
a student of the science iti books, for he cannot 
books, hut an*inves1igator by sea aiid shore, a cpllOctOT 
of zoophytes and echinodermata, strange crebtt|r«ly| 
many of which are as yet hardly known to man : tbeide 
he collects, preserves, and describes; and every year 
does he come up to the British Association with a fe# 
novelties of this kind, accompanied by illustrative papeyS 
and drawings; thus, under circumstances the Very oppo- 
site of those of such men as Lord Enniskillen, addibg, 
in like manner, to the general stock of knowledge. Oil 
the present occasion be is unusually elated, for he has 
made the discovery of a holothuria with twenty tenta- 
culfl, a species of the ecbinodpmata, which Edward 
-*3^isarl>es, in bis book on star-fished, had said was never yet 
ob'-^rved in the British seas. It may be of small moment 
to you, who, mayhap, know nothing of bolothuriaa, but 
it is a considerable thing to the iauna of Britain, and a 
vast matter to a poor private of the Cornwall mounted 
guard. And, accordingly, he will go home in a few days, 
■full of the glory of his exhibition, gmd strung anew by 
the kind notice taken of him by the masters of the 
science, to similar inquiries, difliicult as it may be to pro- 
secute them under such a complication of duties, profes- 
sional and domestic. But he has still another subject 
of congratulation ; for Dr Cypenter has kindly given 
him a microscope wdierewith to observe the structure of 
his favourite animals, an instrument for which he has 
sighed for many years in vain. Honest Peach, humble 
as is thy home, and simple thy bearing, thou art an 
honour even to this assemblage of nobles and doctor? ; 
nay, more, %vhen 1 consider everything, thou art an 
honour to human nature itself; for where is the heroism 
like that of virtuous, intelligent, independent poverty ?’ 
and such heroism is thine ! 

The Physical Section was for one morning popularly 
attractive, namely, w^hen I..ord Rosse described the diffi- 
culties he had encountered in the constiuction of his 
telescope. His lordship had a model prepared, by which 
to convey as sensible an idea as possible of the actual 
structure of this mighty tube, and the arrangements for 
its use ; but the most interesting i>art of his exposition 
referred to the laborious processes for founding and 
polishing the speculum. Here, certtiinly, the forethought, 
care, and trouble called into employment, "Tjad been alto- 
gether extraordinary, and such as common minds could 
never have encountered : each object seemed only to 
liavc been attained after a vast amount of preflhration 
and trial ; and still, through the whole course of opera- 
tions, the danger of sudden accident undoing all that 
had been done was continually imminent. His lord- 
ship’s style of address was easy and graceful, and his 
language extremely simple and perspicuous. ]EIis great 
telescope was, it appeared, only newly fihished, and had 
not yet been empfoyed ; but with' another of only threi§ 
feet diameter, he had already resolved distant pateh^ of 
light in the heavens — the remotest of the class of objects 
c^led sidereal nebuhn— into distinct stars, showing that 
they were clusters of stars similar to that to whicii our 
sun belongs, and the remoter parts of which cdnstltute 
our Milky Way. What new iroV^lations Of tho jnore 
distant fields of the Creator’s glo^ are to 1;^ elicited 
by the six-feet speculum, it will be Tor tin^e to ^hOW* 

The evening of Thursday was devoted to a ^heiral 
meeting in the Assembly RooiUs, Vrherci thU Bari pf 
Hodse demitted, and the Dean of Ely assumed* the officje 
of president, the latter delivering on the occasion a long 
address with reference to the otqects of t^^associa^ 
tion. This was rathpir a 
spent, in ' the same pla%' 

night 'W'' ^v^ed’ l^ % 

^ .fftssu 


iftst t^ccasion Dt> a ni^ai«Kl' laiiiiii^ 

recently India on Tiho'tn^nib^^ 

on entcrirt^^ titja ifvcbing, wer^ imit>ri&ed by tins pfesturc 
of a tdrtoiae dlipltiyed wi tfhe' >gt«( 9 h «C>€feh above the 
spoflkttir^ liead^ exhibitib$r an animal the aavne ^in <brm 
{ 08 ordinary inend^tortoiies, bat about bnrnivo ^i^etlong. 

I Htrauge as it niay rofnaiat of tMd> migd hnlihal, to 
wbioh the nam^ of CoUos^doheiys Atiat ^as* been ttiteu^ 
are found in the superiloLal ^avel upon th^' BKdlik 
hills $ soUie of those were shown, particularly one of the 
k(g bonesi, tlie sinnlarity of which to the coTrespond- 
I ing bone of the modern diminutive spCcdes waa eahily 
I recogotsedi It nppi'iirs that this and u mat number of 
I other aniihals, (dbOMdierc' fbtmd in the tertiary strata, are, 

I in that part of the world, discovered in the more recent 
I gruvels^ showing that the tertiary species may have lived 
in certain dis^tricts down to a time nearer to om* own era. 

I And ibis idea 3)r Falconer connected in a very inte- 
I resting manner witli m^'thic traditions of India, deHcrip- 
tive of eiiopmous tortoises, one of wliich was fabled to 
support the elephant by whuh the world was supported. 
It Seemed not unlikely tliat these legends referred to 
animals which liad buen living in the early ages of man- 
kind, but which have for many centuries been extinct. 
The plain aud perspicuous yet lurcsling jiridiess of Dr* 
Falconer, was universally allowed a high place amoifg 
the scientific affairs of the week. De has made a most 
imporrnnt eontnbutiou to geology, and the ample speci- 
mens which he luxs brought home enrich the nniscnms 
to wOiich they have beds presented. His services are 
the more creditable to liiinself, that, placed in charge 
of the botanic garden upon the Siviilik lulls, lie had 
little means of cultivatirig the science in any of the 
more ordinary methods. Wlieu a canal ivcavation 
near the garden exposed to him a rich treasury of 
fossil bones, he had no means of studying m order to 
ascertain v/liat these were; but lie took an original I 
method— he went ofi' to the woods and wilderness, und 
shot animals, from which he might study comparative 
anatomy ; aud by a reference to the^ie, he iv as able to 
refer the fossils to their proper species. Whut a crown- 
ing to years rif toil, thus to be able at length to come 
before one of the most intelbgeut audiences in Jairope, 
and enchain them u illi descriptions of such novxl les in 
Iminau knowledge I 

Another evening was‘ devoted to a ball, which, how- 
ever, could scarcely b<‘ distinguished from tiic ordinaiy 
soirees, the only j)eculiar features being a rather poor 
orchestra clanflng from the end of the room, and two 
couples attempting to daiK^e polkas in as many small 
openings of the crowd. Here precisely the same groups 
of philftophers might be seen lounging abont as on other 
occasion *7. On Friday afternoon, Earl Fits: william, as 
president of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society', enter- 
tained abobt a hundred and fifty of the members at 
dinner in the most suinptnous 8t}le. His lordship's 
benevolent and amiable character was conspicuous on 
this occasion, and particularly in the manner in which 
he conducted the proceedings of the Vvening. It was 
roost intorestifig to see him at the head of the range 
of tables, centring a long line of the highest intellec- 
tual men of his day— well-intending rank and w^ealth 
thus associating with natural distinction in a manner 
honourablG to both. Wherever the eye was cast 
along the lines of guests, it beheld men of name; not, 
as often happens, gemming a waste of ordinary people, 
but thickly studded with scarcely any trace of such in- 
terrentiem. Higbt opposite to me was Justus liebig, 
who has of late achieved so much British fame by his 
ehmnteal reaearcUcs and pnbUcations, a handsome dark* 
Oomplesdoned man about forty, with eteong perceptive 
tettos (the reverse of the usual German brain), dark 
<ey0tr and on aquiliuo visage. B^ide faite was 
Flrp^sciai! Graham^of Xxindou, fiunked bw a flimns 0 $ 
ltiiui{rh«eben>Mil]Md,<hat 
Itefwwr .Iiiebig, M. Matt«iicd, and otb* CDrMmirai 


they^wev^ ^imdjiirbsahliiintaijb]^ 

honour on the city of York. .-^axiot/ nit i 

tish Apama^qp. w|u^ 

ike k’dvittiC'^ihhit or iduWib, kh xeWW* 

many able and iutorcstkig^ mattei^ brhug&t befoi^' 
larger audiono^s at its aectioSndi meetingfs than c^uM) 





otherwise be obtained fortjiem* is evideulf to tilki vBut Ji 
behove tlie iwincipal beucu^e prodi^i^cd hi! jt toi <>{ f 
le^ obvious kind. <3ue of thqs^^ is the s^mului 
it gives to mind in the places which li visits, The tuuW 
local student, who almost sinks for want of encourage- 
ment amongst his, lUii} hap, eoiOnicrcial OcJmpCeirrf', 
teives a strong impetus n*mtt the deference Which ho 
sees on these occasions paid to science and to the> 
learned. Young and fresh minds, on the outlook foir 
fields of exertion, arc by these means drawn into 
line of philosophical investigation. A gentlcmap pf 
considerable standing in one of the soctiona, oxp)rc&{>ed 
to me his opinion thrft one half of the leading men now 
in the association are its own children, pcrsotih whom it 
has stimulated and mirtured into philosophic being 
Theassocuntion, it must also be remarked, has the useful 
merit of being of no exclusive spirit. Men of all Iddiis 
meet in it . no plnlosophiLal doctrines or views, whidi 
do not positively outrage decency, art* here denied a 
he.aiing. J'he spirit of the mstitution \ svciild say* 
essentially a liberal on(‘, and the preitonniuiting feeling 
among the members is that of mutual ^kindliness and 
cliarit r. 'J'he value of all this in n country where pilrty- 
spirit reigns so widely, and produC'^S such alienatiOti, 
need not of course he insisted on. 

THE ElIJEAHY OF TKAVEL/ 

Tr.w I LLiNc. undoubtedly takes its place as one of tl»e 
mam.is of the present day ; and so ahunddutly arc wp 
furnished with books regarding every comer of the 
globe, that the great diflioiilty lies in m iking a proper 
stkctioii from the multitude, should an. one*, for ip- 
stance, require information concirning the I ast, whojc 
libraries of travel arc at bis disposal. He hcwildercKl 
bv the vast amount of facts and observations arrayed 
liefore him ; hc knov s not vlicre to choose, or u'herc to 
b <in his researches, and if not of a very perstveriug 
timiKframeut,ho foregoes the desired information rathqr 
than be at the labour of Hclecting it. To reheve him 
from tliis difficulty, tlie editor ot the Library of Foreign 
Travel has stcjipcd in with his useful labours; fhc 
object of this work being to cotlect, from the writings 
of travellers from all nations, the interesting matter 
now dispersed through a wilderness of Volumes, and to 
methodise this matter, and recast it into sudli aVorni 
as shall make it available fot roadefs of limited hiokuil 
and leisure. *1*1* 1 

The promise thus put fortii has been wt‘j|l ferfiniica 
in the first section of the work, wh^ch ^By/la 

and the Holy Land.’ Bvety 
those countries which is Intelrestin^ ^to liA 
graphicallymnd pleaslhgly conveyed. Ithe stora ffirii 
which the editot tias ^rawn ore fiot mof^y 
at the cotomand hf English j^ea^^Ts. I'be wo^ki^ofj om- 
tinental trairelletA, df whicih no * 

appeatodf hav’e boUS'hltbd With ilfildiHbiiiiatlM 
diutry, And ^xtrAcW itovk Ibedi ittdleiddffli' >trtire^ntp 
th, text By thU meiiu tii|b"ii(iaor 
uh Ifcijgthtiy tb^oy 
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tfitti ^1?|0 mpajfr.enteulwiijr j 
ofi whom jE)uropcsi|n Istora^fmrti 
oan boast. /i u j . * . i » > ,i m* 

bir ^iy of^r(H>U 

A\ld iil ri,ftfer Jz:roa'n^^y'^lh^^ Intert^tlrig fhdtV cdrflilBtxibjk 

^s\ l)ama$cut» ’* ipa^W 
(^4s a,j^^jPp^pjb4,citiy, au,4 the le^st appU^lc^^ted pf 
aH l(he os|)itoJisi Here ovpryit^iiug is oasteroi) i 

tfNore areiotib Fnutk quiuHieers, no shabby bain^a waiidof^ 
ihrf^^iibout* in blaek hats and jsaa^Kpeen Jftnkets^ no f«wi- 
Ivank instoms and Prank follfeis by the 
c|difhlijkn4''bf"in irttiovatinu sultan. The aspect of its 
s{r(;<jts ceHahily docs n6t meet the c'^pectation cxcitca 
by its jpp^uautic appearance as viewed from a distance : 
they are nai'vow and irregular, and flanked with ugly 
dottd walls; but broad streets are no luxury in a \varn» i 
ditiiaOei and **liere,” says Dr Kieliardson, “I felt Ihd 
full fl)rt'0 of the remark of 'J’acitus, tliat Nero spoiled 
](i!6mo by broa<l streets.^’ Tliosc of ])ania&(njb are seldom 
of fi width more tbnn sniBcient to allow two l.idon camels 
to pasj^ qacji other m ilhoul erusbiiig the pedestrians, and 
many are of nmeh narrower dimensions. They are the 
UiOst noiseless possible : there arc no wheeled carnages 
rolling along tlrem ; and the occasional step of a tBirir.- 
tianV ass, a camel, a mule, or, more rarely, of a horse, 
do^ h<Ms much dMiirh the mysterious stilint s in wdiicli 
the city appearl wrapped, until you approach the bazaars 
ai\d other places of busy resort. The city contains 


Uk anwatflbpsa who knack, Wliam a* laaii i>lwM>orter 
makns h^ aii^earaucc, a ]>ai:i^*y takci placM^^KiiDtur 
o-^wbiQ is tliat **Jha belod-^ ^i^iWnh 

hid Allah— testify tlwd thcaje ia one God.” » Alrd tbei^a* 
upon the mm on the wrong side of the door, wliatow 
may be his inmatienoey must repeat the Muslim confas** 
siou of faith i tor it is aiguud, wiUi touching simplicity* 
that no om' who was alwoad on a guilty errand woiild 
dare to utter the hallowed symbol. These iinpedlihenti 
to free ch'culatipn. through the streets Ipy night are ttot 
felt m an inconvenience by the Oriontala The shops 
.are all closed at tho approach of dusk* andevorj' truS 
btUever goes homo to his own houHe, which Hb does not 
quit till the following morning. AVlmt should ho do in 
the dirty streets ? Behind the sliabby walla that boundl 
it, tliG has hU own auflicient paradise* concealed 

Irom every prying eye.’ 

* )f the prolessjoiiol fatory^tollcrs, who’ aboUud in the 
♦ , none are more famoub tftau those of J>aniasoua 
A *oscription of them, and the cofleo-houses in whioli 
they exercihc their calling, is thus given * DamasoiM 
is celchiatcd for the number and elegance of its coifoo^* 
houses *, they are for the most part built in the kiosk 
fiishion, of wood painted diflerent oolourib, green and 
blue predominating, and open on tlw| sides, except where 
ixartially closed with plants coiling up the slender 
coltmins that support the roof. The softened hglit that 
makes its way tlirough the leafy walls forms a charm- 
ing contrast with the intense glare of the sun glancing 
upon the waters, or reflected from the whitened walls 
of the houses of the town. Nor are they more remark- 
able for their picturesque appearance than for their 


,v , their picturesque appearance than for their 

gi;^at many fint* mosques; and, it said, not less than i happily -cdiosen position, being generalfy situated on the 

1. .1,. ... 1. 0.1. . ^ 


five hundred private dwelhugs that might rank ub 
p.'ilac'cs but tlie interior magnificence of the houses 
adds nothing to the ht.vut} of the streets, to which they 
pn*scnt no more than dull inu'd w^alls, with one or In.o 
ill-«i<ide hittic'c iviiidows at a considerable height. The 
hodses are soluctimcs constructed on arches that hang 
di roHS the streets, making it cpiito dark, 'Wooden raf- 
ter^, too, wbeu the arch has not been turncnl, are visible 
fi'cqucihtly fVom below, and render the 'ivay still more 
gloomy. All great eastern towuis are diflicult to thread, 
but few in so great a degree ns Damascus, from the per- 
ple^clng inf rim cy of the narrow street «>, and of the many 
Winding bar.iiars. Sometimes you are pinned up in a 
corner by a long string of camels, that fill tho wliole 
Ikrcadth of the way ; and soinetimes you are run down 
rind covered with filth by” a whole line of donkeys, that 
trot heedjcssly on with noiseless tread over the sandy 
00)1. However Icisnrefy these animals may move, wdieii 
tlio rqad is open and plain before thciq, they are all pos- 
sQSScti with an propensity for rushing forwards 

w)i^fnever the passage is parrowed by any casual h- 
struetjon ; and '.vhep there happens to be several of them 
together OU these occasions, a rac'e ensues, wliich ends, 
perli^s, m two or three of them becoming fast wedged 
then their kicking and pushing ouly make 
^9 desperate. The streets have a large bar- 

ffij'Vt &ch eu4, which is always closed at sunset, or 
sgm after, ps a proteption against thieves, and, us 

. v..* „ 


Uch solitary prowlers, tor it would 

uw tQ rup along the tops of the houses 

W ?? ^ atbiwked In 



[in.that distant uiDa1ntaf)t.,'vit4< 


{K’i^ aCteeU 'Tlwr chief n*o ia to 
, „K>ve^a(inta. »e fpm- 
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Ikirdcr of some running stream, the "v iew opening 
ou a ])reity c ascade, with pardons and orchards lyihg 
on the opposite bsuik. At night, when tho lanips^ 
buopcuided from tlio blender pillars, arc lighted, anil 
Turks of different ranks, in ail the varieties of theh 
ricli costume, cover the platform, just above the suiface 
of the river, on which and its toaming cataracts the 
momflight rests, and the sound of music is heard, you 
fancy that if ever the enchantments of eastern romance 
are to be realised, it is hcie. The pleasuies enjoyed in 
these places are usually of the silent kind ; hut some- 
times they are enlivened by the performances of pro- 
fessional dancers, story-tellefs, *or singers. The recita- 
tion of eastern fables and talcs partakes Bomewh.it of 
the nature of a dramatic performance. It is not merely 
a simple narrative ; the shiry is animateu^liy the manner 
and action of the speaker. A variety of other story- 
books, Ijcsides the Arabian Nights, furnish materials 
for the story-teller, wh<^ by combining the incidents of 
flitfcrent tales, and varying tlic catastrophe of such as 
he has related before, gives them an air Ik novelty even 
to persons who at first imagine they are listening to 
talcs with w*hich they are acquainted. Ho recites, 
walking to and fro, in the middle of the ooflae-room^ 
stopping only now and then when the expression re- 
quires some emphatical attitude. Ho is commonly heard 
with great attention, and not un&equently, in the Biidat 
of some interesting adventure, when tho eX|>eotatioil Of 
Ids audience is raised to the highest pitch, ho broakiiOitr 
abruptly, and makes his escapo from tho room, loari^ 
both his heroine and his audience in the utmost frui 
barrassment. Thoeo who happen to bo near the door 
endeavour to detain him, Insisting on the atOry bgifig 
fi^nished before ho departs ; but he alwai|rs mt&os hia 
retreat good ; and tho auditors, &uapeadki)g their curios 
sily, are induced to return at the next dlfy 

to *hear the sequel He no sooner his e^ 

than the company, in separate pmEties^ frill to dispuHng 
about the characters of tiie draiua^eiriito of m 
uuflnishrid adveutura. The » hy dtqsteori 
eomes eeriouri,) and lUrihaMued 

With ne^lesa warhErtti ithatt tf dri<» 

pended siri Mdedlalbu*^ * 




tanslated from thfe Gerttaitn tmelfer Prokesch’B IVav^s 
in the JFI0I7 Lartd.*^ ‘ l>t ii« Issue from St Stephen’s 
tfate, anti pausihg fbf a moment among the tombs in the 
Turkish burial-ground, cross the bridge over the Brook 
Keilron, and the mysterious Valley of Jehoshaphat,* and 
ascend the iioUnt of Olives. At the foot^f the hill we 
come to a small enclosure, supposed, with great proba- 
bility, to be the Garden of Gethsemane. There can be 
no doubt that if it be not the garden, it must at least be 
near its site. It is a level space, about fifty paces 
Square, surrounded by a low wall of loose stones. It 
contains eight olive-trees wliosc age is incalculable, and 
whicli are fondly imagined to have been standing in the 
time of our Saviour. One of these, the largest, ha(‘ked 
and sacrificetl^by the knives of pilgrims, is reverenced 
as the identical tree under which Christ was betrayed ; 
and its enormous roots growing high out of the earth, 
could induce a belief of «ilmost any degree of antiquity. 
Mr Wilde, a scientific observer, thinks tiiere is notliing 
Unreasonable in imputing an existence of nineteen cen- 
turies to these trees ; and it is nearly certain that they 
were in being at least^eigbt hundred years ago ; for they 
pay only eight miris, in accordance with the rate of duty 
imposed at the period when the Turks first conquert'd 
Jerusalem, whilst oSive-trecs of later growth jiay half 
the crop. Above the garden is a paved alley about four 
feet broad, walled off from the other parts ; for they say 
it is accursed by the footsteps of Judas Iscariot, and 
held in abhorrence by the followers of every creed. This 
Garden of Gethsemane occ^pit's the very sjiot one’s eyc.s 
would turn to, looking up from the page of Scripture. It 
was very near one of the moat thronged and busy parts of 
Jerusalem, and yet lay so low in the Valley of Jehosha- 
pbit, that not a sound from the busy hum of life could 
have reached its profound depth. On the west, the city 
walls and the high battlements of li*c temple almost 
overhang the garden, -while on the east the still loftier 
heights of Glivet cast their dark shade over the scene of 
the divine agony. Fitly had Judas chosen tins gloomy 
scene for the perpetration of liis black crime. The 
Mount of Olives consists of a range of four mountains, 
with summits* of unequal altitudes. The highcsi rise.s 
from the Garden of Gethsemane, and is the one fi'c* il on 
as the place of our Saviour’s a tension. About half-v .ly 
up is a ruined mona8ter5^ built, according to tlie moiits, 
over the spot where Jesus sat down and wept over tlu 
city, and uttered that prediction which has been 
so fearfully verified. The view from the summit cni- 
bra(‘e8, perhaps, more interesting objects than any other 
in the world — the Valley of .fclioshaphafc, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and the city of Jerusalem, the plains of 
Jericho, the valley of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 
On the top of the mountain is a miserable Arab village, 
in the centre of which is a small mosque enclosing the 
stone which bears the foot-print shown as that of our 
Lord. From here the ascension took place. An Ariib 
kept the key, and allowed us to enter. After the kiss- 
ing and mumbling of paternosters Jiad ^bsided, he 
opened a store of little square stones that arc picked uj) 
about the hill, and rubbing them on the foot-print, gave 
us all one a-piece* The pilgrims receive them as in- 
valuable testimonies of their pious journey.’ 

Of the Jewish necropolis, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
near Jerusalem, celebrated in every page of Oriental 
and Biblical history, the editor observes — ‘Indepen- 
dently of that natural love of country which exists 
among this people, two objects bring the Jew to Jeru- 
salem— to study the Scriptures and the Talmud, and 
then to die, and have his bones laid with his forefathers 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, even as the bones of the 
patriarchs wem carried up out of Egypt.^ No matter 
^hat the station or the rank — no matter what or how 
to distaht the country in which the Jew resides-^ 
hiatill Uvea the hope that he will one day journey 
l^uSnirard. clime can change, no condition quench^ 
that patriots ardour with which the Jew beholds Jeru- 


salem, even thrcMigh the vista of a lodg futurity- Op 
his first approach to the city, while yet within a 
journey, he puts on his best apparel; and wheuthp first 
view of it bursts upon his sight, he rends his gartadpts, 
falls down to weep and pray over the long^sought Ohieet 
of iiis pilgrimage ; and with the dust sprinkled on his 
head, he enters the city of his forefathers. No child 
ever returnod home, after long absence, with more 
3'carniiig8 of affection — no proud baron eVer beheld his 
ancestral tower and lordly halls, when they had become 
anotlier’s, with greater sorrow than wrings the heart of 
the poor flow when lie first beholds Jerusalem.’ A 
description of this interesting locality is derived from 
! Schubert’s Travels in the East : * — ‘ Returning along the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and passing along its eastern 
sides, wc came to the great burying-groundof the Jews. 
It looks more like a paved court, and I walked over it 
without at first perceiving it. Among the monuments 
are four, unique in their appearance and construction, 
and known from time immemorial as the tombs of 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, St James, and the prophet Za- 
cluiriali. All arc cut out of the solid rock. The tomb 
of Absalom is a single stone as large os an ordinary two- 
storey house, and ornamented with twenty-four semi- 
columns of the Doric order, supporting a triangular 
I)yranudal top. 'i'hc top is battered and defaced, and 
no one, whether Muslim, Jew, or Christian, ever passes 
through the Valley of »Jehoshaphat without casting a 
stone at the sepulchre of tlm relxfllious son. No regxilar 
entran{‘e to it lias ever been discoverecJ? and the only 
\vi\y of getting into tlie interior is by a bole broken for 
the purpose in one of tl)( sides. Notwithstanding the 
s])erific iifincs given to thc.se tombs, jt is altogether un- 
certain to wb.it age they btloiig; and it is j^enerally con- 
sidered that the style of architecture precludes the sup- 
position that tliey are the w ork of Jewish builders. As 
we passed along, we saw a young girl kissing the tomb 
of Zaeh.iriali, and weei)ing us if her heart would break. 
My servant a^ked her i.ither roughly what she w’us 
cr>ing about; and the poor girl, looking at him for a 
inomeiit, burst into a Hood of tears, and told him tliat 
sli» was w'cepnig over the tomb ol the blessed prophet. 
J’Kveeding onwards tbrougli the v^alley, we found the 
wie'k face of the precipitous rock, uiKin ilsesistern siiU*, 
excavated into one vast and almost continuous oata- 
eoiub, consisting ofeharnlMTs of various si/e.s. Some of 
them were simple square apartments, formed to contain 
a single corpse, and closed by a stone door fitted into a 
groove round tlie entrance, so accurate, that a seal might 
liave lieen applied at the joining to secure the sepulchre , 
and tlu- first of them that I visited at once explained to 
me the form of tlie tomb of the Arimatlieau nobleman. 
These sepulcliral grots are continued all down the valley 
oi Siloam, having galleries, stairs, and small terraces cut 
out of the rock, leading from one to the other. They are 
all now inhabited, and they, with some mud-built huts at 
the bottom of the valley, cinistitute the village of Biloam, 
which contains upwards of 1500 Arabe^a vicious, 
quarrelsome, and dishonest sot of people, and noted for 
such proiHinsities for centuries past. On my first visit 
to this place, happening to poke my hOad into one of the 
cryptic, I was not a little startled by tlie wild unearthly 
scream of an old Arab ctone who inhabited the interior. 
The noise she made became the signal for a general 
outcry ; the dwellers in the different caves popped their 
heads out from their holes like so many beavers recon- 
noitring an enemy; the children ran shouting in all 
directions ; curses fell fast and heavy on the Giaour and 
the Nazarene j and had I got into the harem u)f the ‘ 
pasha, the alarm could not have been greater than that 
which 1 excited among the whole Troglodyte poputetion 
of tliis cemetery of to living. I made a histy nllroat 
amidst to general uproar; and took good oaro to 
venture again 00 to upon a tomb-^huntiiil 
into Hiloatu.’ 

From these specimens of the cNBeoutton of ibe licrvel 
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plan tjpcrtfi *whijcK the Library of Travel is based, it t^'ill 
be petceiivfed that it forms a valuable addition to the 
chbap aad useful literature of the age. The work is 
embeiUshed with neatly -engrav and is 

vei^iVeli printed. 

TftE.MILL AND THE MANOK. 

PAET 1. 

Oi^ a beailtifiil autumn evening, a branch coach from 
the Birmingham railway shopped at that most ancient 
inn known as the ‘Tabard,^ in the village of Crumble* 
ton, not far from Warwickshire. This being an ex- 
tremely unusual occurrence, the cOacli was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of children, who were joined by mi 
accession of gossips as soon as they could hobble up. 
Perliaps the feeling of curiosity had never been so in-’ 
tensely excited since the opening of the Stratford sta- 
tion, and the first starting of the cross-road coach which 
was now in the act of * dropping* the stranger in the vil- 
lage. The passenger was stared at without compimction, 
and each pa<;kage of luggage minutely examined as it 
was handed from the roof of the veliicle to tlie inn door- 
step, to find out who (lould possibly want to stop at 
Crumbletoi) ; not above ten strangers having been seen 
in the place for as many months. The schooUnistress, 
however, hap^lened to place herself on this very pro- 
miscuous committee of in(]uiry, and by dint of perse- 
verance, and a little spelling, was able to read the iu- 
BiTiption on one ol' the boxes, which ran thus ; — ‘ Charles 
Kennedy, Estiuire, — tb light infiintry,’ Having perused 
once more the direction, she pointed her siiectacles full 
in tlie face of tlie traveller, and throwing up her liands, 
uttered a scream, at the same time artuMilating the in- 
forma lion that it was * Master Charles.’ Though the 
juvenile i>art of the assembly did not know Mr Charles 
from Adam, yet they shouted out of sheer imitation. 
The innkeeper looked on in stoical indifterence, for 
Ilia attention was absorbed by certain slices of bacon 
which he industriously cut and ate from the top of 
a huge piece of bread. His Mufe, however, dropptal a 
respectful curtsey, opened the hatch, and invited the 
stranger in. 

‘I would prefer walking* up to the hall at once,* 
said the stranger, ‘and will senl one of the servants 
for my luggage,’ With this, having greeted the old 
‘clame’MMth a kind but melancholy smile, he moved 
away. The schoolmistniss once more elevated her 
hands, invoked a blessing on the young squire’s heart, 
the children set up a loud * hurrah !’ and the innkeeper, 
laying down his clasp-knife and bacon, shouldered the 
trunks unbidden, and followed the hero of this extem- 
pore village ovation. ‘ That’s right, neighbour,’ ex- 
the old dame. ‘ Poor Master Charles wont find 
many ^servants to spare at tlie hall to do his bidding 
intm* I suppose the ruin of the family has brought him 
■home from foreign parts. Poor squire! poor Master 
Charles!’ As the old schoolmistress hobbled back to 
hdr cottage, she was obliged to stop to wipe her spec- 
taclos^they were dimmed with tears. 

ISo trade is very bad in the village?’ said Charles 
Keiineily, coutinuiiig a conversatiou he ha^ begun with 
mine: boat of the Tabard. 

sir---the workhouse will be full again when 
Hia hajjvosfs done. What*s to mend the times I don’t 

' know. .Tim Bumpton people on totlier side of the jiark 
W all kliva A new squire is building a big mill tliere, 
hut none: of the trade comes to us. There is some talk 
o£ the Hall bdng soldi— that perhaps will help us.’ 

V; f Sold I* etelakned the person addl^ssed ; ‘ are things 

to conceal his 

agits:tl|b« blit it W^ he came iit sight 

;:ihf 

^ ihrumbhi Hall was one of the most picturesque ob- 
jeehi in or near the eannty of Warwick. Seated on an 


elevation in the midst of a weB-wbpded 
manor-house stood out in hold rriief fJ?o|a the rest 
of the landscape. The irregular* almost grotesque out- 
lines it exliibited, showed even from a distah^ &at it 
was- no modern building, and a nearer view confirmed the 
impression, ^'ime had used the old building afili do- 
main very roughly since Charles Kennedy last quitted 
it. The greater portion of a decayed clock- tower had 
fallen down, and a stable had been unroofed. The lawfi, 
which in his recollection w^as neatly kept, was lib# 
overrun with rank grass and wild flowers. The park 
fences were broken, and at the moment Charles entered 
the lawn, a couple of beasts vrere grazing close under ; 
the drawing-room window. The innkeeper deposited 
his burden at the door, and departed. 

It was with great difficulty that Kennedy was able #> 
master his agitation while standing in Ijie entrance-h& 

I of tlte decayed manor-liouse., Ko oqe was there to 
him : not a sound was to be heard- — all was soli- 
Wy, desolate. A bell, covered with dust, stood imder a 
table, and it was not till he had rung it with some 
violence that any one appeared. After a time, however, 
footsteps approached ; a door cre*aked on its hinges at 
the end of a corridor, and presently he who had once 
been the butler, but was now ^le general servant 
of Crumble Hall, stood before the visitor. At first 
they could not recognise each other. Kennedy, em- 
browned by an Eastern sun, wasted by the terrible 
Affghanistan campaign, was hardly like the same gay 
being who, several years befere, left the hall as a newly 
commissioned ensign. The old servant too, from the 
comely, well - dressed butler, had dwindled down to a 
shrunken ill-clad serving-man. The greeting was, how- 
ever, as cordial and as cheering as if prosperity, instjjad 
of adversity, reigned in the lioipe. The servant w'as 
indeed a happily-constituted being, whose cheerfulness 
misiortune was no more able to shake, than it was his 
fidelity to his old and ruined master. 

‘ So, I’enthouse,* said Kennedy, as lie threw himself 
into a crazy chair in a small parlour, * things are quite 
as bad as 1 anticipated, I perceive. But my dear old 
uncle — how does he bear with all this tcAible poverty?* 

‘ Why, sir,’ replied the old servitor, ‘ not ^quite so well 
as I do ; but wonderfully ; wonderfully, maker Charles. 
The pride wlfich led him to litigate our extinct peerage 
(Penthouse always spoke in the plural), supports him in 
the utter ruination wdiich it has brought us to.* 

‘ Fatal perseverance ! ’ . ^ 

‘ Fatid, indeed, sir, for he has not done with it 
yet. Though beaten out of the herald’s offices and con- 
temned by the committee of pri vileges, he fondly clings 
to the hope of one day obtaining the earldom of Crumble* 
ton fori himself and his heirs. He has completely se- 
cluded himself in the muniment room, reading and 
arranging the family records in search of fresh evidence, 
in order once more to bring his case before the House of 
Lords.* 

‘And has he«tuken no steps to retrieve his broken 
fortunes by more practicable means ? ’ 

‘ None, Mr Charles. The lawyers have nibbled away 
the estate bit by bit, till the park and lawn are all 
that is left; and as trees and deer pay no rent, 1*11 leave 
you to judge of the short commons which have aoih^- 
times to bo endured under this once hospitabile root^ 

* I suppose the old gentleman has beoomet quite a 
wreck since the decision against his claim ?’ : 

* 0 no, sir ; he is, to all appearance, aa as ever. 

His mind, constantly employed in the afrar some 

mysterious old parchment, has not tiiheito dweU upon 
his troubles. We lead an easy life noiv, sir, comparOd 
to the hurry, bustle, and excitem^eni&ete was while 
suit was going on. As for me, I luivn had 

do than to amuse myself in the ; v 

‘In the library? .Well, I 
able alteratAon in ymir nt^ 

■find you havemot .visitedsHie-Khiiiiyih^f^ . i..-; . 

‘Alas! sir,’ rejoined Hie wic# 
sigh, ‘ thw ia no plate la sec 


^ . |l^«}#>iiik2^4o,. iM 'I’ltmi^rrj^ 

" . 4 bu^ feit<)tl«e:'' waot ' ^ Antjr^ing 

■ better to do*’ ,,^;:^^^iU^.t^; .^v/i^ \' .!;^;r.';'<i'^f‘Ki ' v jifl'. 

: ‘jM l>eii>tf«t i^(«iitJ|h<^,:Fbiii5ho«80/ ejxjliwnied Iftie j^bi^g 
ijitorUffor iui. rd‘ the fir^ 
|diK^» tny< buhdt ^boi avrateciaed outi^ sot' long 

p^thaine 

; tte 8^1^ co^ 

l^tbdudtsidr by* thetfttffe udll enffioe. i ^ It 

ghiill^1|§v«lf that wlall arttragglel ^ 'Rot 

tid ; .thb> dliall bo unlocked; and tiic oeildrs 

::■.; -aw.-, i.,:. ^oa . ,v a 

‘Bravo, Master Charles!’ exclaimed PeuthousOi sttiii- 
htg^tip id h (»[>pti of destaby i ♦you*!! put now blo^ into 
ittsj * i iiavo not hoard or*--rno offcoce to nlas- 

torMii^rdaHy wrd since you left us. 

z^idd ' theo;^ ■] me prepare him for the news of 
ymst dpfivali With tiji» tiie old man tripped out of the 
rbotb 'wlth the Kghtncsss and aluarity of youth, 
f ‘Mfeantime^^^^^ into a back-room to get 

A a prospeet Ovei' which he had rambled in 

ohiidhood. -rhere Avu|t » stream at the foot of the park, 
almig the banka of which he had sported in younger 
and happier days. H0\V often, while traversing the 
parched plains of ttfe East, had memory pictured eaeli 
lyiuided «iO(>k into wliich the little river forced itself! 
per niilea its banks were aa familiat' to hiin as his alpha- 
bet vttnd it natnrally the first db;! act he wished to 
seek out On entering the room, which commanded n 
Tiew of the stream, he foudd^it dark *, the window-shut- 
ters were closely barred. He unffistened them, looked 
out, and, histead of the romantic little brook he 
Itouj^iti he found a huge ugly dam, beside wbich there 
shat tip to an immense height a chimne^^ which the 
bjdlSkiyers were at A moment crowning witli the 
hwt tdw* of bricks. U. <;rowd of slaters covered the 
itwib of a vast seri^^ of buildings. The whole face 
of til® exquw landscape was altered and destroyed. 
ICemi^y turned away with a momentary disgust ! 
These objects told the tale of his uncle’s ruin’ more for- 
cibly than choicest phrases of the newly-learned 
Penthouse. One of the finest portions of the Cnimhle 
estate had ^en into the hands of a new order of aris- 
tocracy— a cotton lord ! ^ ^ 

the midst 6f these •reflectione Penthouse entered, 
ffc imtetly shut the windows, and barred tliem as 
dowdy # if he dreaded a siege. Such w<»ro the squire’s 
oisdirs; for, fi?»i the day the foundations of the new 
buildings were laid, Creiy window in the house which 
OTCl'lboked them was shut u]). Mr ^Ommblc wished 
to blot them out of his ihenmry; in spite of the noise of 
tiiei tnUsons and the rushing of the waters. ^ He heard 
the dedi|ioh of the House of Lords against him,’ con- 
tinued Pentltottee, f without a sigh . When tlie iav.'yers 
(^me npQxl him with their folio volumes vtf bills of costs, 
iha igave^ up his title#deeds wlthmit a groan $ but when 
he^ Ma^d I tlmi^ht inydenr old 

ittBster ivsould ha^f 0 died. It was then 1 wrote the letter 
WhU^ you home, sir.’ 7'his was said as 

llldy wended ^triotui way, through narrow pns- 
bs^sahd room. 

1 ' In of the most 

celebrated * peeisge cases^ of the present century. He 
w^as surrounded on all sides by deeds, family registers, 
opd ctmnty vliM intent on an object which 

bhdicmpbyed hte energi^ imd^his from the day 
he iheOanie of ago: rto ffe ^^sent; despite tiie utter fa* 
tpl^ of bis Isboaio, his uable with 

old'Jhan' reoeiyod 
ide m Ogculti* 

B '^hj|ui;'th6' htiit 

at-'.|)iosentv^^-. ■■:the' :.'4eeay: 'Ofitlie 


' in^i'l» 8 !tdorhia.'fli®'Chfri^ 
eh; » ®€niett]tatK 6 h»iwHhr)ifi%ah!|^ 
jufefc tison;v;andir|ylevik^;^^ lirm^hoddofesn^lsbpw^ 

I hod taken bi’tba obl lisin^ vnh 

I 86if jbn< a^^bonkt) whlefr/f'lkfch^ 

I the he^'ir''>frctdry^^<hh<i s^a!ij^ 

I of ithd^ engineer ck dhe^^pnidoi (jfrftke; axiiav!ator*( > t Ho 
WaS' o6mpueing- lhe^8cml0^aarit icbcisted^^ nonage 

with Its sitereA' nnd^ niiliediappeufruiace; 

U'hcn, amongst other objects^ qiii/t® ijoygI > to the j sechei 
hd espied betw*con the frees a^flntterilrlg 'Tii^ On 
nearer examination, he pdhebived that i thife delicate 
pennon waved from a bonnet, whirii sunpoupted tlih 
half- concealed person *of one of the loveliest' youi^g 
ladies he had over beheld. She was iseated nn a 
stool amidst a thick plantation of slinibs/ eketolnng;so 
busily, that she did not perceive she was: hdiig fiVer* 
looked. Kennedy’s nearer nj)j>roach, however, umlc+ 
ceivedher; gIjc looked up, and without betrayflng tlws 
smallest alarm or embarrassment, asked him w hrlt 
o’clock it was? Charles aiiswer(?d, apologising ia the 
Rftme breath for having disturbed her. * Naja’ftrepUed 
the damsel, ‘it is T who ought to ask iiiardon--^li am 
trciapassing.* >'.eimedy begged she would not dciith 
herself an intruder ; she was cxtremclv Arolcomo “bo tlie 
use of any part of Crumhle Park. ‘Ileally/ tliouqht 
the young lady, resuming her drtiwing as'shi© cast a 
furtive glance at the shooting-jacket Kennerly wore^ 
‘this is one of the best-bred ganiekc(?p6^e X ever met 
with. Have you much game in tliesc preserves ?’ rIio 
inquired y.loiid, going on vvitli her fsketen quite uncon- 
cernedl}', ; • 

‘ I have seen very little }’ct.’ «* 

‘ Ik'rhnps you have not h(*«.*n long Iti this place ?’ 

* Exactly a week.’ A pause ensued ; the yoUitg IndV 
went on ‘washing in’ a bit of tlie watoifsill ttSiUle by 
the weir which elic was copying, the young gchticnbah 
thinking all tlie tinm that she was, in spite of her great 
beauty, by no means the most retiring ywiUg Jlrtty lie 
had ever met with. The pause continued mther an 
unpleasant length, and Charles was on tbo point ' of 
soliciting a glance at the drawing, wliciv the lotely 
artist looked up abruptly from her picture, ‘and mdd 
with the utmost pniveMi *I wis!i yiru would dp ine a 
favour. I find niy sketch wants animation, add' ^ 
gamekeeper in the foreground would improve it W'6»t* 
rlerfully; now, 7co?iAi you kindly staiid Just 
turn of the brook where the bidrushes «ref fori fl 
.always sketch from natmx^ When possihfe^ yoii 
have not got your gun. Well/ never mind p tktoty'tiiy 
parasol!’ Cliarles almost tncehamcally did 
bid. ‘ Thank you,’ exclaimed the young lad^ whek iy 
had got into position; ‘that will do veryirell, 
will he g(K)d enough to lay the gun across ydir’ttJilb.’ 
Charles obeyed her Command as well as the' 
would allow, and stood for ' 

picturesque attitude he could amume, wondai^i^;#|fa$ 
was to come next. ■ 

XIad he known what was reaRy iU' Stiwiii 
ho would not have i^uained so lohg wh4re 
Placed with his bock to his new 
were turned towards the damv which helliftd JasMl 
to perceive had not becni Vety/secnrelyl 
Tlie thought had scarcely cressod 
noise wonte^ him Of on ‘ nOifrOiohirtgrdan 
juj^t time te irtep back- ana cliksi^ the hisiowi^ 

when the^ dam-gare^ way 

resisted: 'dmpidse-kuret' o . 

and lUs:’'Companlbn- 'Wero ■ 

one ■«ih''the^:'tru«tk-af 

<dmk^ Id 

posieA-^ .But -the torrent" 
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iofiiic; itcoiuid, H^fkfliad 

llittf baiig&>o^^ rti^j i iind thu»' s*i 05 >pe(l \m 

hm^ .pe^oeifrod 

her ktrsi|Egti% to liyeer Jieraeif frrini it quauttty of 

MSf ifbli^tolwhidhi idiei was entarigW. Ke 
ubt Tncrre'to.her rtoeue^ lest |;he whole rntw* shouhl: di»~ 
engage itsMf f il)dfi»ro be ^ couM : reat^k iNie epot wbope it 
lin^ietopfiedi vaa Inokj he did not, for in another 

inatantdt^wniti rapidly towards him* jAjh it passed the 
tr^ tos wldioh -(iJiliarles iclang, he seized the dress of the 
gjrh : ^abd bjl' a riolent* etfofl succeeded in staying her 
MtUen progresss, aud hi keeping lier head above water, 
presently Ilia oriea Ibi” assistance, brought several work- 
in[ea from the mill, and the young lady and her pre- 
; fiervot wei’e dragged safely to land. 

! The female was to all appearance drowned. Her 

feature.^ were pde iind calm as death; her pulsatii#^ 
was imperCeptlhle ; her arms were rigid. In this state 
* ; She ivaa hiistily carried to Crumble Hall. 

Cliarl^s rapidly preceded her, and, v'ithout regard to 
Im own conditifMi, gave such orders as enabled the old 
foniale donuistic, who w'as Penthouse’s only renmiimig 
fellow-servafttv to get a room ready for the reception of 
i the etramger. Luckily, tlie rumour of the accident 
i brought tho village doctor to the spot. Under his 
i direciiona the Fiifierer was placed in bed, and every 

1 means were used to rc?storo animation that skill and 

1 experience coTjjld suggest. 

offioexsi their 

csondweb imd b^nt upittoaliy |*raii0irdrSl|r-A >dfie( ^as 
preshot (.at the siega? jof AlgScriuidWI^n^^^^ 
duty of midshipman of the signals. l> or i 

. ■ After itliia-. event,.,- there iboirtg. ;a.i (gctterplf 

Art3mr Wakefield went to i>aa*je to aequ«Wv|he&^^ 
language, anfi to opiufsue oth^r i atudiei v 
speedily riiMsalled by the disimitiaithed appototjt^^ ! 

flag-midshipman to Sir George; Campbell* who^^ H 
c6mc porfc-udmiral of PoTteimou|tlt B© next sorted atiidfif 

Sir Thoinaa Hardy as his aidfi-de)*mutlp ia the SpMl^ 
colonies of South Amcricii. When at ; ValparaiSi^ ; 
was promoted, and returned homo as tlfirdHicutolwiOt 
of the Superb* /; . lii 

While on shore, he happened to attend a public dinptff 
of the Merchant Seaman’s SocieUv, at wlvich a miuiattflr : 
of state spoke with undeserved praise of the build and 
cfix*iency of the mercantile navy. On returning, 'Wake- 
tedd his father that ‘ be h.id never heard such UoUt 
in his life ;* for the flsctil regulations by whiich 
the builders of trading vessels were tied down, rendered 
them, as a fleet, the worst craft in the world* , 11 U 
father reeoimnended him to his ideas on paptJt, 

Lieutenant Wakefield did as recommended, and the 
paper was read to the Earl St \''incerit, at whose house 
— Kochets— he was a constant visitor* Tlici Old admiral 
v,^as struck by the force of the facts and rciasonlngs, and 
advised its publication. The advice was taken* and 
the lieutenant’s idcaawere put forth in a pamphlet, tlie 
nppeiirance of wdiich is said to have originated those 
alterations in the specifier^ build of merchant ships 
which Inive since so materially improved them.! ThU 
was in 1825, and soon after, youpg Wakefield was ap- 
pointed to tlie Blazer, destined oucc more for Spanish 
America. • 

He had not Ion g departed beforaiiis father happened to 
call on the Earl St Vincent. Tohia grief,be heard that 
his lordship was in all probability dying. Mr Wakefield 

WHS nevertheless announced to him, and Ins reply ivas 
singulai'ly characteristic. The attendant was desired 
to advise the visitor to ‘ let his son keep at sea, and 
lire upon his pap!'* Those were amongst the last 
words which the aged veteran spoke. The Blazer re- 
turned to England, for the purpose of taking out those 
celebrated but unfortumite African travellers* Clapper- 
ton, Denham' and the son of Mungo Park, with their 
attendants, tlie brothers Lander. On arriving off the 
African coast, Lieutenant Wakefield left the Blazer to 
take the command of the Conflict slo'ip, in which; he 
remained during five years, performing signal service! 
in her, in the capture of shivers. The Coiififict 
paid off in February 182B. By this time, his ihth^ 
having retired from Sussex to reside in France* Aitiiur 
Wakefield joined him, inspecting the most edebratod 
dockyards belonging to the country ; but ; he Wa^ tiot 
long awiv>' from the service- he so ardently loved* At 
the close of the same year ho joined the Boto as senior | 
lieutenant, and a short time later, was prombti^ to^ to 
rank of captain.# Wb must, hoiv^ver* pass over the tot 
of his naval ad ventures~as being interesting only to 
professional persons— tliat we may mwe at his la# 
unfortunate venture, the end of whkh deprived 
life, and joined his name with one of the mtoi to 
catastrophes which the modern histoxy of 
affords. > 

Borne years ago Mr Edward Gibbon, totto ^ 
tain, Wakefield, proposed a-pto by whicl%« tob a jufi- . 
cious combination of land, capital, and : 

might be established without Any no# W to tobto | 
. cguntayi ’ : This plaii: was i 

pany; toblatod.^ 
patronised' ''::by<:' to: toonial' 
govtombnh ? AlrtoFto:ixii|ietoifii^ 

^leakndr 
staff :-0f 

B I 0 <n n A P H I c S K E T C IT E a 

; CAl’TAIN ARTHUIl WAKEFIKLO. 

■; And ITT ten months ago the British public w^re sur- 
' prised iind grieved at t hene\v.s of a dreadful massacre 
of English colonists at New Zealand, by the natives of 
t hat country. Amongsttbe victims was Captain Arthur 
Wakodeld, emigration agent Jit the Nelson settlement, 

: whose memoirs we are now enabled to lay before our 
! renders: from a private and authentic source. 

Arthur Wakefleld— the son of an opulent yeoman in 
Essex-^was born in the year 1800, and at the age of 
ten was selected by the enterprising Captain Beaver, 
after his return from Africa, * j\h one of his pro- 
Imtiormry midshipmen (then tech nically called ‘young 
! £?entlen3cn,’ Imt now naval cadets) in tlie frigate Nisus. 

’ At the Gape of Good Hojk*. the youug navjd aspirant 
j had tilt? xnisfortune to lose l)is patron, who died in con- 
sequonoe of the injuries his constitution sustained on the 
western ah ores of Africa, Tiio late Sir diaries Schom- 
berg suxTceeded to the command, and brought the ship 
home, liow yoiiug Arthur Wakefield acquitted him- 
ueh* m :th« voyage, may l)e judged of from the following 
ftixiodote ;^()u returning, lus father solicited Captain 
BrentoiiX<thc friend and seor-etary of the Earl St ’"’'in- 
Jiia Mppoin t his son to the ^ w hich Bren ton 

comnu^ed ; and, for the purpose of getting the appoint- 
md# all three travelled up to London. In 

«?fv;the Admi Captain Schomberg, 

' lit having detailed the arrangements which 

SSir Behoinberg turned round sharply to 

fliihd xwwd* Y o« ohall not have him. As long 
Arthur shall be one of my 
. reoosequeuee was, thaj he was re- 

the Nisus, under his old commander. 

to ex- 

eha^fi!iutoi!^e Idebnis, m 

of dloideesberg that 

: iu the extraardinary gazette 

i^ogiii^bg w 

: T attempted to 

.l]A..«3bo«Q.vthai^d pf ^ 

■ ■■ 

. •»« Sqo tho Life of ' ■ 

■ 1 ':. - 



f v 4ti« itt 

Z^iJaild Cditti^a^y irith th^ bolbnlfitl office f6«» 
iti AclditloiM^trii^t bf land, otk which wad to ho fof tmd 
a third the aopeHiiteftdence of Gap» 

tain WalkCfibld. Accordingly, he sailed in. the 

ship; Wtoby; with an effident body of poloniste, and 
att^Cd t^fely^ ift CictObCt, at the desired locality in New 
Zealdid; ycry formidable difficulties present^ them^ 
sdyoa the moil^nt the party landed. A inisunderstand- 
!n|^e>dst^ reapbetieig the terms upon which the land had 
beeii igrahted; first, between the British government and 
the #e# Zcaierid (^mpany ; next, between the home au< 
JfeW'itieB and the government at Wellington; and 
thi^^y, between the latter, the natives of the district, 
ahd^the new comers \ Amidst this complication of difll- 
tstfitiee; however, Wakefield managed to establish the 
d^hy* of Nelsg^n, which, however, the local authori- 
tilE^ infused to acknowledge otherwise than by sending 
I a Custom-hemse officer to collect taxes for its own sup- 
I J^bri i^erseverance conquered ; and althougli constantly 
' ; ihrblvbd in disputes with the natives, and squabbles 
j With the British gotfemor, Captain Wakefield, ably 
j seconded by the setflers— who, one and all, admired 
i and esteemed him— -pursued the even tenor of his (^blo- 
! hislng way. When l^ie little town had been formed with 
! hostily-ibonstrueted and slender habitations, the editor 
j of a Oblonial new8i>aper drew the following picture of i 
! ills manners and exertions: — ‘At early morning, he 
i Chatted with iiatives who gatbered round his door, the 
result being generally a gift of a blanket, or payment of 
a promised bag of flour or sugar, or some old vestment. 
In his daily progress from the port to the town, he 
stopped at every other step; listening patiently to all 
soi;Js of unreasonable complaints and unreasonable 
requests ; digging Ms stick in the ground, or taking n 
pinch of snuff, the only symptoms of emotion shown : 
now making some little job of work for this man 
on his own account, or putting down another’s name 
for the company’s employ : here advising with a new 
comer as to the best employment of his capital ; there 
anxious to learn from a country settler the state of 
his crops, and^all the details of his progress : now dis- 
Cntafigling with the newspaper editor some puzzling 
problem of colonisation, with its intricate, ever-vary- 
Ing, yet mutually dependent elements; then iiiterestiiig 
kimseif in soine old woman’s fresh litter of pigs, or 
cabbage, the pHde of her heart: discussing with this 
man the run opi new boat ; with that the practicability 
of a plan for working the flax plant; assisting every 
rational enterprise, dispelling every faint-hearted mis- 
giving with money, where possible — with countenance 
and kindnesi, where not; ever less anxious to lead than 
to BUggUst and assist : now at a public meeting speak- 
ing cidmly, earnestly, rationally ; now helping to organise 
a literary or agricultural society, or visiting or superin- 
tending a children’s school : quietly superintending the 
gradum Organisation of a new community, helping it 
forward ^hen impeded, clearing the wqy for its self-de- 
reloi^nient, rather than attempting to construct it on 
preconceired designs or systematised Ibrmulas : he was 
by nature cut out for the founder of a colony— for a 
of men.’ 

Captai n Wakefield steadily pursued the line of conduct 
above-described, till the setting out of an unfortunate 
shri^ying expedition to Wairau, a district on a river 
Of the same name, near Gbudy Bay, about seventy miles 
The operarions of the surveyors were op- 
postii by the natives, beaded by their chiex, Bauparaha, 
3b odnse^i^oe of the undefined n^^^ of the negotia-. 

been made eoneerniug the puxxdiase of 
Captshi Wakefield^s cdonists laid claim 
wldlst Eauparalia was unwilUBg to 
■■ . firet hostility shown • 

- ^ stirveyihig hm , ' 

'« ; 'Several' genHeai^' belo^kf i 

i i prosecutor* ■ an intm?prete.r«^'^0im.;: 

I ' tamnty te 

custody Ibr the offihdb he'hil^^ 


eotutnitted. lauded bu^ Friday the ifitift 
and went fi#^knMi 0 s river^ 0^ 

in lobats, the storeke^rar having tCrved out m us£e^ 
bayonets, pistols, swo^, and cutiasses. At night tb^ 
slept in a wbod ; and httvhig gone foUr miles fuller 
up the river, ort the i7th they ibund the natives, or 
‘Maories,’ posted on its left bank, and on the right 
bank of a de^ unfordable rivulet, thirty fdet wide, 
Which flowed into the Wairau/ There were eighty 
or ninety native men, forty Of whom were armed 
with muskets, besides women and children. They oc- 
cupied about a quarter of ran acre of cleared ground, 
with a dense thicket behind them. The British placed 
themselves on the right bank of the rivulet, and were 
formed into two separate bodies under Captain Eng- 
land and Mr Howard, the men being ordered not to in- 
terfere until directed. At the request of the magistrate, 
the natives pkeed a canoe across the rivulet to serve 
for a bridge, and some of the gentlemen, the inter- 
preter, and the constables, crossed over, and entered 
into a parley. Captain Wakefield, and two of bis com- 
panlons, walked backwards and forwards for nearly half 
an hour with the natives, apparently in a friendly man- 
ner. Mr Thomson (the magistrate) then showed his 
warrant, directing the constable to execute it on Itau- 
paraha, and instructing the interpreter to explain the 
meaning of it. Mr Thomson tdso stated that he was 
‘the queen’s representative that that (pointing tt> the 
warrant) was the queen’s l)oolc ; that Xlauparoha must 
go on board the brig with the constable ; tlhat it was for 
burning Mr Cottercll’s house, and had nothing to do 
with the land question. Rauparalia told them to sit 
dow'ii and talk, and not make a The warrant 

was presented to the chief two or three times, and on 
each occasion about sixteen natives, who had beeh 
sitting, sprung upon their feet, and leveled their mus- 
kets at the Europeans. Mr Thomson then inquired of 
Kauparaha whether he would come or not; to 3Vhich 
he replied he wwld not. The magistrate then saiii if 
he would not go he would make him. Kauparaha stlU 
refusing, Mr Thomson, pointing to the Europeans, vaid, 

‘ There is tlie armed force, and they shall fire upon you 
all if you won’t go.’ The discussion then became 
violent. Captain Wakefield placed a canoe across the 
stream for a bridge, and finding prompt measures neces- 
sary, gave the word, ‘ Englishmen, forward.’ A few of 
them had entered the canoe when a shot was fired, 
whether by accident or design is not clear, neither is tt 
certain on which side, but there is reason to think it 
was on the side of tlie Europeans. Upon this the firing 
immediately became general on Iwth sldes^ ind Captain 
Wakefield was obliged to order the British to retreat up 
the hill, and form on the brow. The greater number, 
however, did not halt at all, but fled round the hilli 
and escaped. At each step in the ascent Captain 
Wakefield attempted to rally the fugitives. al- 

though an irregular firing was kept up, the jEJurup^ns 
continued their retreat. Captain Wal^fieldf finding 
impossible to rally the men, ordered those whb ri^aittdd 
to lay down their arms and sdrrender. A vrlflte hahd^ 
kerchief was held up, and the interpreter (Med 
MaorieS, ‘ Leave off ; enou^ ! ’ 'When slg^nifis 6f suifi 
render had been made, ofie or two Mi^riei also tliteW 
down their weapons# anti advanced with the^ aripA 
stretehcd(mtin token of reconcUiatiDii. The^ofei^s 
in-law^ who had just discovered thtst hii had been 
shot by a chanbe ball, cafiae ci^ukv ‘ Baii|»yah^ 
remember yoixt daughter.^ Upoti this Oa^ain Wa^ 


field and his Compankma, Biow’ tiicy had p^jefhlly 
fuxyend^M* wiAre Set utKin 

Wheh' the newi bfthU^hMdi^ . 

idiS 'settlhihenti 



sMs: *i ^^etenge^' ^h& 3 rites tear^ wiibv a tega]^ to petxaikneacsr 

M S)B|i!iitnire< wOti^ i Jw^iioriaetij^ adtii /te fuU conoufr^ce aad coaming tribes the object is ^ the 

# tiie i iiatiyes;! vOiir th^ lebom the eaptOin onii his erection intended to exist so long as the hmhiVof 


^frids had fallen 


sistence are found in the neighbourhoods 


Thus perished; is hrare odioer Snd most persevering lower animris a similar feature seems to 
colonist at the compE^atively early age of ibityrthreei The ant, rabbit, prairie-dog, and beater^ inhabit stfttO’* 
HSs death miist be attributed soldy to the want of a com- tures at all seasons, and generally cling to their hWi» 
mon understanding between the local government and burrows, aSid dams, as long as they can find fbod 
the parties whose agent he was. To permit a body of convenient distance. With most animalSi however, ,tlie 
cdonists to go to the antipodes, under the supposition objects of architecture are temporary, generiiUy Umij^ 
that the tenure of land tliey are about to occupy has to the period of reproduction. This is pecuuarly thb 
been effectually secured, wlg:n such is not the Case, is — case with birds ; and though the eagle may uste tli^; same 
from whatever cause it may arise— reprehensible in the cyry for generations, and the rook seek the Anne woods 
highest degree. To such a loose and improper system periodically for (centuries, yet with most of the feathered 
many private fortunes* and at least one valuable life, tribes the nest is only used for incubation and ndrsing, 
have already been sacrificed, while the principle of The little songster, that will spend weeks in the epu^ 
coionisation has been seriously damaged. In this, as in str action of a warm and delicate abode fbr ita future 
other branches of colonial aifairs, the public and the ! ji^Uug. seeks 110 other slielter for itself throughout the 
government seem to be at issue, every wish on the part ?T6St of the year than what the* boughs, ’and rocks, and 
of proposing emigrants to settle on the crown lands of devices may afford. ISo soon, however, as tho seUsoh 
the colonies being, to all appearance, unw’arrantably returns, it betakes itself to the woods and solitudes, rears 
thwarted by a power which looks with jealousy on sucli its tiny structure, brings forth and nurses its young-— 
a movement, and which impedes, more than it facili- and all this under the operation a law as undeviating 
tates, the relief of the labour market by emigration, as gravitation, but of which we only know by its effects. 
The lamentable massacre of Captain Wakefield and his The widowed male and unweddef][ female go through 


companions is unquestionably traceable to this cause, 
and ought to teach— if auytliing can — that the time for 


the same operation — the former building his nest be- 
cause he cannot resist the impulses of his organisation, 


a thorough revisal of the colonial emigration system and the latter building, and laying, and sitting upon Ixer 
has arrived. eggs, through the same influence. Again, various fami- 

I lies build various sorts of pests — some ingenious and 

_ compact, others rude and ill-assorted ; but generally fol- 

BIRD- AIICHI TECTUKE. lowing the law', that where the structure is to be used 

^ ‘ for incubation and nursing, it is durable and eompaefc, 

Tuk architecture of nests is one of the most carious where only for incubation, it is of the simplest fttruc- 


features in the history of the lower animals. Mam- 
malia which bring forth their young in a perfect state, 
as the horse, ox, sheep, Set:, prepare no shelter for 


ture. Further, birds of the same species or genus 
I nests liaviiig a great family resembhince, and scarbely 
to be mistaken ; though there may exist individual dif- 


thein ; but many mammalia do; and the nests of the ferences, according to situation and the nature of the 
rabbit, hedgehog, and field mouse, are even more per- building materials at hand. This faculty of nest-builp- 
feetly constructed than those of many birds. The ing in birds has been called instinct ; reason^ however, 
majority of fishes simply drop their spawn, and with would be a more appropriate term ; for there is as de- 
this ceases their parental relation; but others, like the cided a display of reasoning powers in tlie choice 6f a 
salmon, carefully scoop out a nest in some slieltered concealed retreat, in the selection of building materials 
channed, deposit their roe, cover it, and linger about the that will resemble the colour of the locality, in the 
locality with a seemingly parental anxiety. Many in- omission of certain parts wheijs they are not needed, or 
sects drop their eggs in particular places, but know or in the adoption of others where they are required, US 
cai’e no furtlier for their young as they pass through there is reason in the savage placing his hut under the 
their various metamorphoses; but others construct shelter of a rock, turning its iVont to the sun, Of hat- 
warm and sheltered nests; and some, like the ant and rowing its aperture to render the inside Warm, and makb 
bee, watch and defend their larvua with nni)arallelcd it less jiervious to the attacks of wild beasts. If birds 
care* Birds, however, are the nest architects par excel- make no progress in architecture from age to ag^ it 1$ 
lenoe ; all of them construct nursing places more or less that they soon arrive at the maximum developnibiit 4f 
ptafect— a condition inevitably imposed upon them by their mental powers, and that, they have riot the fanUlt^ 
their mode of generation. But just as in the other aui- of recording tlieir experienc^e. These powers, howeyUT, 
mids we find only some constructing shelters for their are the result of organisation, and the use and appHOk- 
young; so among birds we find this operation irior^ or tion of them constitutes reason in its kind. 

perfectly performed. The Insessorial or perchhig Upon w'hatever powers the faculty of nest-buJldlng 
birds inaiy be considered as the typical nest-builders ; may depend, the results produced afford wide scope fiS 
from them downwards, tlie faculty seems to dimi- observation anci pleasant reflection. There is scaroety 


birds may be considered as the typical nest-builders ; may depend, the results produced afford wide scope fiS 
from thoni downwards, tlie faculty seems to dimi- observation anci pleasant reflection. There is scaroety 
Msh, till we find, among some of the Itasores, a mere a more attractive subject within the r^ge of nsbMId 


scratchod in the bare ground, without the aid history; and we are gratified to perceive Mr |^i|i 
bCtvai^y forolK^ material, without any regard even to devoting one of lus weekly volumes to a repririt ^vl^ 
form,' , ft wider difference between the . Rennie’s entertaining little work on the subjecit 

of firid-mouse and the simple lair of the wild- Rennie’s compilation — for it is more a colleeiilOri 

tb<nre is between the nest of the tom-tlt and observations of others than an origlntd inqultj^^ 4^1!^ 
rud^ hofipw of the partridge, or tlie still frider one of such a work as is calculated to find favoig iWW 


ostricU. The cow makes no artificial shelter and misc^aneous readers. It is light, 
for hl^ Qflli; neither does the ostricii ibr her bihod : most siping ; aiming at accuracy, yet never by ariy 


neiti intended not only for Intnibation. but for dry or atem abttraotionB. lliu 


iri^t «| «odnAi thby leave the (hell. Mid obtidnltiiyli^ icience of orhithoh^. Tbe 
wiugof the-^tuu^t,, llheiie uMt .eomriAntu 

imdAwtetiitMaKf • 


pi 




■jj: jv'>b«iiijfri^":>wHfe^ «£Pf, W 
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, ;tip«. J., li.>'ua^h^^ •Jion:. .: ,.i:vn't ■p.i|--.Llih 

fkIrtiiQ Itif jlia<)Sfti nAd>jw]boJl^i:l*mlci?-bird^*^^^^^ t ^ A^por^nflv^a 

ollieiij^liMintfcfweti fftbriijs.:rt)f3 Aigtp8i..perT' jp5 W 


oi\^ lii ^■i'yfi^^'^^'^^xijmiijii: 'jLi-fiii. :::;,■ <i;'tjj.r fahuo^ 


7~’*" '**■7'" r w^p.^ * -f --n — tt t't— -,,,. r»-r f- n-r-rr” f?-; *TTT;; j ; “T^n Ti v'^ TiJ mr^ T -’P,T-"'.?;;«Tr'^Tf^Tici|i;^ .r^i jrrj' iJT^. ^ FTl-jT T^/7^ ' ;"• .J iJit "j/ I ‘ 

inteildad^ iMrfJieniw^giv^ fpf;;#iejr,,^|a^^ fj^-^lerf^g 

m;ej^^ltepl^;llIld 6 ^ ea(;;bfh«^Ml^liM)^^ i^hcr^^jil caftfb^* h^, ifiiAp^eiNS jmpre ^jl^fnpj(juniR^^? 

Mdw&'»Udi 4 i)K>a and fejiaiate <><>caai 0 u$% giv^^ijse •to, cootoRtwg :th^iMselyefl;>rftJyMto: 9 * 
ajwlfgenoiottjRf monttoaa «ow ;atnecdoto of gearwe^d /u^ 

wiii ImbtoiitiR A aod ! thereby M 4 ljc tbo iacf to oR; tie. or any i beno w place whioi ’ t^ey jcw 4 r 4 i ■ ; : pom<^, > 9Cm 

rti®mioacto{ot We ishall gleiw <a feiy^ Icelandic propnetorg ^ of ireeqlttgrg^nil^i^* 4 n - TO ®F 

fjituilimis pages, iUiistlative Of the, arrangement above accommodate tltem, cut out Hcu^ ^ ^nwg jop tJto.m 6 Q% 

v.-j.,., .i-M'.,/ .,.;■ M. ,;-'- .,.'1 sloping banks, ■where tUey..w’,ould not;, p^her ’ 

Ailtong mm|r^'»A{?tdif,r the b but pf which they gladly ^Icp i)(>gses 8 iort 


sloping banks, ■where they w^ould not bthef wisp; 
but pf which they gladly talcp p(>gses 8 ioit >TTO 


be^ kiK)>^ ■ to ; but ^wo select tlie scooped out. It is not a little remarkable Iftpt 

pu^n,‘^u 4 lying«d)ii^ zeTmok^b^ the singular form several other sea-birds, they almost always selfect 
of Mi bilk wh short bhides of a irfauda, their nests being scddom itV eyer fou^ 9 « 

knlfb applied one agninst ith© other by the edge, so as shores of the mainland, or ei'en of a )ia^ge bbmii. . 
to^fbrl^n a iort'Of tbavglcr but l«ngcr than it is broad, Icelanders arc so well aware of this, that they l 4 arw,;eX 7 ( 
and dianneded >transv^ with three or four little pended a great deal of lal>ouriuiw;tually forming l^?ikp 4 ^ 
fhrrew^^neat the point s * In tlie breeding season, nume- by Separating from the main island certain piroxuoiii^rip^, 
rous troops of them* visit several places on our c*Oiist 5 , joined to it by narrow isthmuses. ^ 

pur^eidirly the SnmU island of Priesthohn, near Angle- *Both the male and tiie female euIer-duckS i>v;ork; |it 
seyi ^yluch might well k; called puliitt-land, as the whole concert in building their nest, laying a rather co^tSiO! 
snrfime appears literidly covered with them. Soon after foundation of drift grass, dry tangle, and Bcarwcoj# 


thol^ arrival in May, they prepare for breeding, and it which is collected in some quantity. Ugon this, rough 
is^aid the male, contrary to the usual economy of birds, mattress the female eider spreads a bed of thp .ATO^ 
Undertakes the hardest part of the labour. He begins doyrn plucked from her own breast, and by no iinoanS:, 


by scraping up a hole in the sand not far from the sparingly, but, ns Bnnmich mfoiTtis us, jieapipgi JtrUpt 
shore ; and after having got to some dept^, he throws | so as to form u thick puffed roU quit^ round ;the npst^ 
hiiSSelf On Ids hack, and with his powerful bill as a j When slie is compelled to go in qiipst of fopd, afto^^ ho?; 
d^gcr; nml his bim^ to remore the rubbish, he : ginning to sit, she carefully tmms this margini^l roll pf 
exea¥atet a burrow, with several wimlings and turnings, down over the eggs, to keep them warm till hen retnjroi 
from eight to teiv feet deop. He prefers, vdiere he can Martens says she niixos the down with mW i hutmi 
find a stone, to dig under it, in order that his retreat this is not recorded by any otlier observer, we tliinjs ii. 
may be more securely fortified. Whilst thus employe^ Is not a little doubtful, particularly as, in tlie places 
the birds ai*c so intent upon their work, that they are chosen for nestling, she would find it no easy niatto? to 


««sily caught by the hand. 

♦ This bird, fike otliers which burrow in similar loca^ 


procure moss. It is wortliy of remark, that toOHghl lhO 
eider-duck lays only five or six eggs, “it in not uueom^p 


lities, is accused Of dispossessing the rabbits, the Icgiti- moii to find more than even ten and upv/ards iUiitlna. 
mate pfemrietor^ of the soil, ind even of killing and same nest, occupied by two females, which live togotfe^^ 


devouring their young, • But it would require more 
auti^to testimony than we have yet met with to con- 


in perfect concord.” N f r ii : ;*i 

‘The quantity of down in oaol* nest is said hy 


Vince us' of this alleged robbery ; the only apparent Troil to be about half a pound, which, by elosming, I? 
evld^ce vbeingy are found burrowing along reduced one half. By Tennant* who examiwd tb^ eidw’s^^.; 

2rti£A%bbbito in similar hol€^^ If the puffin, however, is nests in the Farn IriaiKls, off ^ortbumbm'Isiid, it is 
rOtdly a rol^r of rabbit-burrows, it is too formidably only estimated, when cleaned, at threeH|uartototof .aii: 
a^i^ to alto w of retaliation with impunity, and few ounce, and tliis was so elastic, as to fiU tlie CjroWiU 

or ^a^to tenture to attack H hi Ita retreat, largest hat. The difference of quantity iu thesf twq t 
Sbtotoo^ however, as Jacobsoiv tolls us, the raven accounts, theoretically ascribed by tite tiw^stotora 

to bfibr battle ; but as soOn as he appro^^^Sy Buffon to difference of climate, may have arise^ifrom ^ 
thbb^^h'dJd^re him W the one being the fintt, and tlto otbor th© ismkm 

auu sttolre his bi^st^ till he ^ctoatns out third nest of the mother duck; ibr If the .first (neat hfk. 

with pMhb itojd tries to get away | b^ the puffin keeps plundered of its down, tliough she iimiiedihte^<btolde a 
fiial ^ 1^^ yind tumHes iiifh abbut^ till both fre- second, she cannot tUmish it' with Hie same quanti^ sum 
qUeh% ^si® ^to the sea, whefe the raven is drowned before j and if forced' to build a third tlniie, haVuig thi^/ 

But stripped her breast of all sh 6 could fp^, ;thw n^ I 
at the fifst ctiiset hold of the said to furnish what is w-unting, whiedit is^roe^^ | 

iMtoy k^dlfc,\ he generally comes off victorious, kills being considerably whiter than the ibmato’/s.^f Whendflien | 


V ^d feasto bn nest to itot rebbed, itis said tMt Ue tornfehsa i^^ 

sdirefl. ifiastrat^ by the partridge, *Tliedbwn takon^i^^ thC nesto btoom^^ 
hut perhaps none of them possess articISf of ebitorisree^'being aifid^s w 
;., the. eider-duck,, which' yirida the' rik^nlbllareft'w^'VU^^w^ 

v|M®9fc down of edmmetoe* ? 1| is hot gCheraSy kno^, iith& tompah^ fioWn amoutoiog valhe^ 
wenb^m that' any bt?tof''birdihus-to1^ liJ50i, ■beild^-^^kdiat'''WUS’:tont'.'#ftofiy 

■i from 'niak^id :<ifiRtofibn,''''bOsideS' the eld$t^ I^ttle'dr’ 4ontf''0f ■ it'% used 
i' unoii''''ft - ,fohndi''''''Tn:'iltot toufh .cdimsrfie^^ 

'1 appltoari^ hi^dy hnifiik^-'ntoihed 






''wW'‘Xnie.>< ^tili ;lti ttamif, 



*C#edi t: - of •• bfib Yoat'^' cohtiaVniit^'' 
wtoai^^'d^cTJbfed ^dttidr, frohi 

; abfl Bt iBasjl; do\T/n td- t^fie’ Abbe 'd^ 

I Ki 'SlibliC''ittitl .Ch.'iHoye BiriUli; ' i“ Itf Irf 

the' lattefri it ftt)^ pqrspnal *‘’ta oIh 

ePH^b 'thci^ dipping fhclr breaislts into 'peitohv atid 

t^'ri ilfhhiddiately -^ to tbeit nests to teitjfior 

S ^intltt:(i;r ^ith the Tnbisture.” “I have frequently 
Pfroni hli^S^indbw;- Abbe, “the swallow 
I dl%jer hefeilinih^ 6f tdpairing her nest, w'hich is a struo- 
tt^b ehtfrely ' df6ffct*cnt fVom all others. She wantl^' 
nether St'cjOd, hdr hay, nor bands, but knows how to’ 
: ihHfce k kind 6f piasters or rath^ cement, Avith Avhicb 
she ^rebt$ 'll duelling cfjitahy secure and convenient for 
h^eif'dnil ah her faniily. She has no vessels to receive 
tWfe'Watelf 'she* usM^ nor a barroAv to convc}^ her sand, 
nr^ AhxWT to her mortar; but I have seen her 
pass and repaps over the basin in the parterre : she 
Ibises hOr win^, and wets her breast on the surhice of 
tW after AA'hieh she sheds the dew over the dust, 
atjd then tch^pfens and works it up with her bill.*’ Gold- 
shtilfh nlsp sAy> “The nest is built with mud i'roni some 
neighbouring brOok, well-tempered with the bill moist- 
etled with Avater, for the better adhesion.” The ancient 
aeboiint Of the swallow's nest, given by Pliny, runs thus; 

Surely in no oife thing is the Avit of silly birds more 
admirable. The swallows frame their nests of day and 
ekrth, hilt they Htrcngthcn and make them fast with 
sttAw. In Case at any time they cannot meet with soft 
and tmigh Cliay, for want thereof they drench and wet 
their feathers with good store of water, and then be- 
strew them over with dust.” 

♦ However pluusiblo tlicse several modes of making 
bnildliig-mdrtar may appear, vwe have no hesitation in 
pirmbnmdiig them to be altogether fabulous. Swallows, 
we -admit, may be frequently seen both drinking and 
Wflsliing ' on the wing, and also collecting mud from 
cart-ruts and other places. But tlicy never carry Avatcr 
in tlieic bills or on their feathers. They arc incapable 
of performing oither operation, for they want the ncces- 
saiV <J**Ty water in their mouths, as Ave can 

(fo, and Wbatever water might adhere to their feathers, | 
wbuid be ihst^tly shaken odT in Hying; for, according 
to* bur x>bservatloris, it runs off from them .as it does 
froni the feathers of ducks and other waterfowl. Jle- 
sidei^ tlieir inability to find materials sufficiently moist, 
U a SUjSp««ition altogether improbable^ with respect to a 
Und wBueh powerful wing, whoso flight is so excursive, 
a^ ifsually ilti the vicinity of water. 

f BQftieffiquid is refiuisite, however, to make their 
nwrl|tr more adhesive* w any person 

: take the of picking up a little mud 

fooni^ikhe aafa& phi^ where the swallows oollect it, and 
e»deavinffiuti)i fuak^ it lulhere to a wall as they do their 
n0iteii^>?Wh liaiN moTO thttUrx^ triedl such an experi- 
We have further ascertained, 
the prcxiess of buUdingf that 
just added is considerahijf wro moist 
Millie rota Jrom ivhkfo it has >b^ 
is* that the awaifow#, 

ho in 

faet» and not a 
Iffove as 

^ feasalei .outifot %. 


piirties \rorklhg wUSi^ the ^ most ind^Ugahte. dihfiponfeiWi 
The dieeetfon bf the hole. If idade tn thd bedyi of^ibal 


tree; ‘ is gtmerklly downAvardu, by an i angle «f thifety'ar- 
forty degrees, the distance six or eighth 4i»iheS^; 
and then straight down for ten or twelve 
roomy, capacious, ahd as smooth 4 ib ifi pOlislSadiby 
cahinetmaker but the eh trarice is ’iudirtously dofo jgwstr 
so largo as to admit the body of ’the owjnerij J[!>uruig > 
this labour they regularly carry out the chips,^ 
«|feAAdng them at a distance to prevent suaplcfoOi^^^' T 
ivs^ratiori sometimes occupies tire chief part of a, Weelj;* ' 
T>-- female, before she begins to lay. Often visits; 
place, passes out and in, cxnmkies every part;/ both hf ; 
the exterior and interior, Avith great attention^ os evl^y 
prudent tenant of a iicav house gought to do, and fat; 
length takes complete possession. The eggs are gene- 
rally six, pure white, and laid on the smooth bott^i ^ 
the cavity.’ * 

The plut/orDi' builders are wellrepresented by tJie cenn- 
inon ring-dove and Avood-pigeon, the eagle, osprey, stork, 
licron, and the like ; the basket-vui&ers by the jay, rook, 
and grosbeaks, the latter of whidi form their nests iii ft: 
vary ingenious manner. Thfly are formed by long grass 
woven together in the shape of a bottle, and suspended, 
neck downwards, from the extremity of a flexible brancli, 
the more effbctually to secure the eggs and young brood 
from serpents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds of pr®y*> 
I'hcsc hests contain several apartments appropriated; to^ 
(litferent purposes ; in one the hen peiforons idio ofllce 
of incubation ; another, CGUsisting of a little thotched 
roof, ami coA^ering a perch, without a bottom, is occupied; 
by the male, who, with his chirping note, cheers tl»e 
female during her maternal duties, t^me of the ^^rosi- ^ 
beaks even live in communities* erecting by tlioir joipt 
labours an enormous canopy among the boughs Qf some 
largo tree, and building under this shelter their respec- 
tive apartments ! The weavers are numerous, a»d repre- 
sented by those AA'hicli weave their nests of nioss^ ^opl,; 
and the like; the felt-makers^ such as proceed a s^Pi; 
furtlier, like the common ehaffineb, and ftu'm 4t 
ing of hair, to to line their struafcusis; 
tailors outstrip even these, in ingenuity, and OTolutely. 
sew and knit leaves and fibres together in sucb a muu- 
ner, that one is almost tempted to Join I»lie American 
lady who once asked Wifeon, half iu jest and balf iu earr 
nest, ‘ if It were not possible to learn, these birds tp idsni 
stockings,* Many of these ‘tailors’ sew the leaves to-, 
gether merely for the; purpose of W 

others suspend thair knitted fabrics from tAvigs i bnl^ tlie 
tailor-bird of the ISost, says DarAvip, ♦ wjll hot 
nest to; the extremity of a tender tw:^g, but ma^ciwt.ojife, 
more advance^ to safety by fixix*^ it to ihe lead", 

It picks up a dead leafy am saps it to (he 
one, its slender bill being its needle, and its 
flne fibres; the lining consists, of feathers, 
down; its eggs are white; ,tlh^ QO^U>^ ^ tJhe 

yellow; its length three inches; 

teentlis of an ounce ; so^that l^e 
and the weight of the bird !aro not 
a habitation so slightly suspended. 4 h^l ^ 
is preserved in the Brithg^ _ / \ 



f sll' ' ' . 

Wliich far exce!« them in eubtilty and a^sumen, as they 
•^ike Bome among a higher class of bipeds-^live gentle^ 
men and ladies at large, making others do the drudgery 
of the nursery for them. These are pqraMie birds, re^ 
presented by the cuckoo and cow-bunting, who, haying 
studied the principle of cui hemp with more policy than 
honesty, think others very well off if ttiey have the 
honour of nursing theur also about-to-be gentlemanly 
progeny. 

But it is not only with the mere description of struc- 
tures that Mr Kennie occupies his pages ; there is much 
sound observation and pleasing anecdote relative to the 
habits and manners of the feathered races. To these, 
however, our space will not permit ns to advert; but 
we can assure those who have a leisure hour to spend, 
and especially the young, that they will find in this 
little volume a perfect treasure of entertaining and in- 
structive reading. 

their interest 4s to (mal^ to fix permanently the 

fares at the ’toiniirmin rate. New companies in the 
meantiine started, who are now of course obliged to 
run their boats for the same fares. The money to* 
ceived, through the adoption of these low rates, by ail 
the London and Gravesend Bteam-pabkets was, during 
the* four months, L.49,952, i4s. 5d. By to the greater 
portion of this sum was received from decidedly the 
poorer classes of society; and to their credit be it 
stated, that— despite the occasional over-crowding of 
the vessels — the most prejudiced acknowledge that, 
considering the ^ soas of heads* wandering about in so i 
small a place at the same time, it was not poasible for ; 
them to conduct themselves with greater regularity and 
decorum. It must, however, be evident that a limit 
ought to be placed by law to the number of passengers 
in each of these not very roomy boats ; for sometimes 
1200, and ewn 1500 i>ersons, are know'ii to have been 
carried at one trip. The great ohjecjt to he attained is 
fresh air, and a large proportion of the congregated pas- 
sengervS are obliged to be stewed up in close cabins. Yet 
it appears that discomfort is the chief objection ; for, 
strange as it may appear, accidents are rare ; the wliole 
million and a half of passengers were conveyed ‘ with- 
out one single accident occurring to human life. I 
think,* adds our authority, ‘ the public have cause for 
congratulation ; and to the different companies the i 
greatest credit is due for the care taken, and the ex- 
treme skiifulncss displayed, in the manageinent of their 
boats.’ j 

We feel great pleasure in recording these facts, chiefly 
lK‘cause they show to the steamboat, railroad, and 
other great conveyance companies, that Iflw fares, while 
the means of indulging the hard-w'orKing classes with 
health and recreation, ai’e, commercially Bpealting, 
decidedly profitable. 'J'he history of the well -managed | 
Gravesend conii)anies proves the fact. If that, however, | 
should not be sufficiciffly convincing, a glance at the | 
recent proceedings of the Brighton railway proprietary j 
will substantiate it l)eyond question, Kocently, the 1 
managers of that hitherto not very successful specu- : 
lation have adopted the cheap excursion system, and j 
with such success, that their affairs have improved to j 
a degree M'hich has proved highly satisi; ctory to the , 
slsareholdcrs. | 

We may, in (conclusion, state generally our opinion, 1 
that the great locomotive companies of this country i 
have, up to the present time, acted too exclusively | 
on the principle of making all their arrangements with 
the ohject of gtiiniiig the patronage of the few rich, j 
insteiKl of that of tlie many poor, lliey are, however, | 
DOW' beginning to learn that tiiirty shillings, paid out ! 
of thirty different leather pouches, are more valuable j 
than a pound paid out of one silk purse. 

■ .. .. i 

BPFECT OF CHEAP PARES. 

A COEUESPONDENT of a daily newspaper furnishes some 
interesting information respecting the pleasure*trips 
between London and Gravesend, the cheapness of wliich 
brings them within the means of the industrious classes, 
who most need occasional relaxation and fresh air. To 
those unacquainted witli that district of England, it may 
be necessary to state that Gravesend is a town situated 
about twenty-eight niiJcs east from London, on the 
southern Lank of the river Thames, near to its mouth. 
Its position is salubrious, Ind it boasts of an eminence 
which already rivals the ceh'brity of the far-famed 
Primrose-hill, to which the denizens of the metropolis 
were wont to repair before the miglity power of steam 
wao employed to convey them to the more distant 
regions of Gravesend and * Windmill- hill.’ Tht; little 
tt>wa is also provided with every requisite accommoda- 
tion for temiwrary refreshment; one of the most ex- 
tensive bathing- houses in England, and numerous 
machines for those w^ho prefer a dip in the running 
stream, which is here slightly salted by its near . neigh- 
bourhood to the sea. In short, no locality could jyos- 
sibly present a greater number of advantages to persons 
who, in search of change of scene and air, are obliged 
to crowd the largest share of e.ijoyment into the shortest 
space of time. • 

To show how eagerly the humbler classes seize oppor- 
tunities of healthful enjoyment when they are ofiered, 
we need cydy aWitv.ithe following facts. It appears that 
for the last ten years the steamboats which have plied 
between l>ondoa Bridge and Gravesend — belonging, as 
they do, to rival proprietary companies — have, from a 
spirit of competition, been gradually reducing their fares, 
till these have reached the minimum rates of bdt for each 
passenger in the fore, and 9d. in the after-cabin, aver- 
aging about a farthing j)er mile. W e learn that, during 
the four months between the Ist of June and the 30tli 
of September 1844, no fewer than 1,546.923 passengers 
have been conveyed between the two places; a number 
exceeding three-fourths of the entire population of the 
great metropolis 1* These facts also show' the great 
utility of moderate competition and low fares, not only 
to the public, but to those who are generally supposed 
to suffer from tliCm. It is understood that when the fares 
were treble and quadruple what they are at present, the 
affairs of the two great competing companies (known ns 
the ‘ Star* and the ‘ Diamond ’)Vere in by no means a 
flourishing condition. But as rivalry gradually dimi- 
nl^Od the charges, so in an increased ratio was the pas- 
^Uger-tndfic augmented ; and so, of course, did tke 
pecuniary concerns of each company flourish, till, find- 
ing tbemaelves» as well as the public, gainers, they came 
to au aoflcidfle understanding, and wo judiciously indted 

_ — — _ _ 1 

RAG FAIR. I 

AVe translate the following ac(‘ount of a curious comer | 
of East London from tlie Itevue das Deux Mmdes^ adding ! 
such inforniation of our own as may be necieBsary. ThO 
passage (xjcurs in one of a series of articles by M. 

Eaucher, entitled Studies of England (Etudes sur CAn- 
gkterre). 

‘ At Whitechapel [near to which Rag Fair is situated], 
were it not for the incessant fog of the climate^ one 
might fancy ^ne*B self in a southerii city- The counte- 
nances met with have nothing English in them ; the pre- 
vailing habits are those of Tdedo Street, N^les, of the 
suburb of St John at Marseilles, or of the Mm Mpuffw- , 
taud in Paris.* [This is accounted for by the number 
of foreigners ana their descendants who reside in this 
quorier of London. After the tovoeation bf the edict (ff 
Nantes in 1685, sonie thousands of Ptonehmen settled 
in ^pitelflelds^ Which is close to Whitechapel and com- 
menced the rilk tnanufltete^ for ^idh that parish is 
famous. Btoste of Italian and other flMgh audgrants 
, alto<crowd Dbistoer' to^this ■betog^heap 

the dodcs, is daffy paraded by sailors foom every pfeto lh 
■ .. ■ • 

t two milmw JIlio amabw 

asojjrtaine# |ht oiroomtoos '4 ttiere 

^ ^ 

i )v jeegneforB ^ 
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‘ Th^ njoriiiet pri^ of baif iU 

houses* which wc^l as that pf wa pr public aepi^itl^ , 

Tagabcpd populatioii of Whitechapel live in the stjcepts* former, the price dependfi on tho a»hw?? 4 #hP!a 
Merry^ooklng women are ^seated on the ateps of the the supply, and the merchants a|:rivipg 
doom, or sew at 1;he open windows, the better to see the bending under tlie weight of their 
paBain|; crowd, i Beziers in dressed food cooh in the the price of the ftiock at each instant ThOughinfmiM 
open airv ab that the stench of vegetables andfish ari^ng of disUoaestys may be expeoted in such ah asseimhfe 
from thdr hpying-pahs fill the crossways. Fruit- sellers yet they arp extremely rare, Jews whl not Cheat PU® 
and old dothesmen solicit the passengers to buy their another/ ■ -7 

wares. The cries of hawkers, the sounds of conversation 

either carried on upon the pavement, or from window ' — i-— 

to window, the squalling of children, the songs bawled READiNG ALOUD IN WORKSHOPS* | 
from the interior of public-houses — all forming a scene ^ xt ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1.1 ^ .4 

the southern gaiety of whieh ^wiiae« the apeetator, ^ aa':; 

and almost makes him (ioubt that he is but a short dis- ^ 

tonw from the Tower of London, and from the honn- a,..NTi,eMi«-Roadmg », few well-timed remarks in ybhr 
. r. .1 - 1 .• • Journal of yestcTfljiy (OctobtT 19 ) rcJativG to the too rimoh 

‘ To form a perfect judgment of this population, it is u-jlcdtod, but mccKsarv prnetU-c of’ reading aloud, has im I 

necessary to visit the rag market, or, more properly, 1 me fo send you' the following hrioi; account of the I 
“liag I'aLr.” The pla<!e is still, and has been used as I oy / in ut present practised liy the lw(tk)ers of Dundee 

a rag market for more than a liundrcd and fifty years ; (auti the scaine nifiy Ite said of the wliolc ilax-dreBsing body 


READINCt aloud in workshops* 

the southern gaiety if whieh hewilder, the apeetator, aa':; 

and almost makes him doubt that he is but a short dis- ^ 

tonw from the Tower of London, and from the honn- a,..^Ti,eMi«-Roadmg », few well-timed remarks in ybhr 

IX- -x * Journal of yesterdjiy (October 19 ) re JativG to the too rimoh 

‘ To form a perfect judgment of this population, it is ir-deeted, but mecKsarv prnetiee of readitig aloud, has iu^ 

necessary to visit the rag market, or, more properly, d me to send you' the following brieiJ account of the 
“liag I'aLr.” The pla<!e is still, and has been used as 0" / m ut present practised by the bucklers of Dundee 

a rag market for more than a liundrcd and fifty years ; (auti the scaine nifiy lie said of the wliolc ilfix-dreBsing body 

for .Daniel Defoe makes it the scene of the arrest of throughout Scotlavid) : — 

Colonel Jack, one of his heroes. In point of fact, the I-very large mill Ima one, t wo, three or more haok- 


with houses on each side. A few years since, they were 
pulled down, and have not been rebuilt.] ‘This open 


;ma looking .aircr rtio regiiiany receiving the papers. A 
little s<piabbling at times takes place about the propriety 
of ordering certain papers, tin; continuing or discontinuing 

- It,,* *1,:., L, iv., *1.., x_i.! 


space is aoccssUile through two narrow lanes. A covered them ; but this is (piickly settled by tire presideni:^ taking 
shed occupies the middle ; but the crowd of buyers and up the number of votes IVu* ouch paper, the minority of 
sidlers which besieges it is so large, that most of the course giving in to the maijority ; hut in cases whej-e the 
transactions ifre carried on onlsidc. T.uvai ds four voting is ne.arly ecpiai, the paper of each party is subscribed 
o*cio(;k in the aftviraoon Uag Fair begins to get animated. altcinately ; and very often, when there are two-thirds 
Two or throe thousand .lows spread themsolves over the //•‘■kraen of auy shoj, for otic paper and one-tlurd 

[Iht visitoi to any part ot Tmdon dl Ii-ivl remarked o,,^ gbps another slioy> papers in exchange ; by 

tho riinstfnit erv fjf ‘ ( ’lo oln oln ’ U‘tothf*s\ whifb ..ut / sx xi/„i. a. t * A 


the constant cry of ‘do! do! do!’ (clothes), which 
assaiL his ears from early morning till mid-day. This 
proi/eeds entirely Iforn tlie .lews who iieramhulatc the 


this inojms it is no uncommon thing for ji shop to have 0110 
paper for cipdi day in the week, aj>art from cheap periodicals. 
Each man is expected to read an equal share of any 


town for the purpose of buying old elothes, rags, or paper, whether lie is ideased with it or not, bo that th© 
anything for which they can find a market. Resides majority think it should be read ; ho\ve,ver, there is no 
these, a vast number not only of Jew's, but Jewe.sses, compelling aiiy one to read, and it is a very Aire oocurreno© 
hawk about china, glass, &c. which they barter against rcluse. Should tlui shop be too large for 


cust-ofl* garments. In the afternoon they all meet in 
Hag Fair, and make such jmrcliascs of or exchanges 
witii tlicir brethren as may he eventually profitable ; for 


some individuals being .able to inalcc themselves heard, 
then they must find some one else, to road for them, which 
is easily done by working for the reader till he has read 
his column or share. After everything of any importaiic© 


the Jew, besides seeking for old clotlics, i.s constantly read, each workman generally gives his opmioti 

on the keen w'atcli for ncAV markets. If he find out, for upon l ids or that sj)ccch, town-council ,lil 'iTTiii 1 1 f 1 
iustance, that an individual w'ants a particular article, I have often wished Bome of our w'orthy M.P.^s could just 
be will get it for liiin, be it what it may. He goes to have heard a lew of the unsophisticated mnarks mad© upon 
Kag Fair, first finds out wTio has got the mercluindise some of thedr speeches ; for in hackling^ 

he requires, and then learus the kind of things the shops it is tli© of a speech tliat is looked to, not th© 
Iiolder of wdiat he covets may hapiien to stand in need language— the utility ot a debate, not the length nor tfio 
of. He then sct.s in motion an elaborate process of rievemess diBpluyod. ByMhis moans the flax-drmer 8 ,_af 
barter. BesinuiriR with old dothes, he chops and “ l>ody,,h.ave l.ec(.n,c better oilornu d than any other cW 

« _ <7 _ * . ’ * . . ni vvnrkiniy-irioTi 'iiifl na ri nu.fnrixl nririeramiflirKa.., Krjnrkrr>£i 


biirter. Begimung with old < 
changes one thing for another 
wantSi Thus M. Faucher is ri 


:flif.r till iic frpto whal lie nTvorking-mcTi, and, as a natural cou.sequence, become 
tlicr till c ^ets ^ intelligent. Many w ho haye learned the flax-dressing 
IS right in saying that the could neitluT read nor write when they 


any other emss 
50 , become ihoro; 
x-dressing busL 
heii they com^ 


sOre in tqrn buyers and seUers of the same i^enced, have, Wy means of reading alo\td--ihat is, in: 
ayri<iles. But every transaction begins witli old dothes, bearing others read— have actually been forced through 
Wbich may be said to be the currency of Hag Fair.] shame to learn what they might in all probability ' havg 
* |t is amusing to hear with what an earnest air, and remained ignorant of ; and I hav 4 j heard many a g 0 o 4 
in what pompous terms, they will vaunt the excellence reader boast that a few years ago ho ‘ eouldna^tdl a &by 
of their miserable merchandise* “ First-rate coat ! a buU’a loot ! ’ It may bo said by some tliat it would ]be » 
superfine cloth V’ cries one while holding up a great- of causing mou to negleqt their work, should JJ^ding 

wra threadbare at tlie eeama, and which has !" ge»c»*i i it is a remarkably idiat 


served ibr geDerations. Au 01 mese ti/t the benefit of their fibrnlUes ; |i>nd the Mper altoget 
w, hgye their price, and ererytliiiog finds a when a few days old, to. send to some diidSht friend^ some 
This sort of merchandise is piled up in ppers sell for their hill value. Tour Journal iu gehoisJ 
in tho nei^bourhoodf thus transformed into rag br&igs from ^ threo-li#lf pence to twd^Moe each 
wnsehonaes/ [Ji vast quantity of tattered apparel is tJiat a farthing or hatonny is gcnmally to help to 
ftsf the fldonies, and other idaoe*. Were our 

Wii^, doth <m m IWSf ^.i**!*: *■ <“>4 ..ou^’weftws W eSstd to. 


Wh^ W up ipagiS 


-'H-. Wm''- 



CHAMBERS'S EDINBimGH JOtTRNAL* 


gire more, but tliat tlwy m ill only ^ 

else does ; none will make a beginnbifj • :wo< aiS3 |#d^ 

strikes, only laugli 

shops a littlf h^Wthio^-^ur homes av little larger, and' 
better flax-t^resi^^ would be 

sur^ftss^ by uo ^bd|: of \^tjpng iiteni whatever for kitel- 
ligeticei infoanafclon, cjenw^hess, and <fXeny)laiT£j^t«l«ot 
You \Vhat use, of tliis you please. I am* gentle- 
men, your very Obedient servant, AVilCiam Hay. 


^d^dto the foregoing list, as mi ingrt;dient 
Mlibe shat Whh ifehiltJli he chaiges it ; %:Jt, is arsenic 
#hieh.ea«%} during the pip«^ gr^mlar 

tioh, to a<M|iiijre, thi^ dSica^^^ Ifoitm it 

is chSiph'^eri^eA: |fe,:,‘tha^:,uf;tl|e('ikow^^ 
made tusi^, ,of ..oy .ihpety purjp^s, 

ammiuting to no than^holf of ih^ 

are cither direetly usSd 

composition of the furniture and ini|d«»ihontii"^ployed by 
him. — Kidd. 


ORANGE GROVES OE ST MICHAE^ 

Tlic oraTjge plantations or quintas of 8t ?dicliad are of 
large cxteiit, always encircled by a wall from tiftcen to 
twenty feet high, and within a thick plant at km-belj; of the 
fayia^ c<fedhi^trec, iVrn, birch, i\:c. to pfottect tlie orari^irees 
from the sea-breezes. The trees ave propagated from 
slio0fc8 or laO'Crs, which are bent at the lower end into the- 
giKiund» and oov^i-red witli soil mitll roots begin to strike, 
when they are sep;irated \TOiri the tiArcnt stem, and trans- 
planted intt) A small excavated well about three foot deep 
(hhed with pieces of lava; and auiTonT\dcd at the top by 
plantatu>n<j of laurel, young faya, and brcjom), until the 
tender orauge-planta .sulticiently stioug., at w Inch period 
the plantations immediately round theui arc iemov<‘d, 
and each plant begins to shoot up curl flourisli, aftt?r wliich 
iib farther Cart' is t4;k< n of it, beyond , tarring ocoapion- 
ally the stern, to prevtmt injury by insects ; and it in time 
spreads out with the luxuriauee of a olicstnut- 

trec. In tliis country it only requires seven > ears to bring 
an orange plantation to good bearing; and “each tree, mi 
arriring at foil growth n few years after, will then aunu- 
alty, upon an average, prAdmav from 12,001) to 10,000 
oranges ; a gentlermiu told me he had once gathered 
20,000. The crops are purchased, previous to their arriv- 
ing at a state of maturity, by the mcrehniU.s, who asct r- 
taij?. tlie value of the year’s probabh^ produce through the 
medium of experienced men, and then make their oO'er i 
accordingly, Tho men thus enifiloyed to value orange crops 
gnin & livelihood thereby ; and siudi Is tlie skill whereto 
they attain, that by walking once througli a plantation, 
and giving a general glaucc at the trejos, they are enahhxl 
to stilt c, with the most astonishing' nocuraey, on uiiat 
number of lioxea the merchant may calcultite. It becomes, 
however, qnitcj a matter of ppeculatioii to the purchaser, 
as ora-Ugc crops are a very uuceitaiu property,' and ^^uhject 
to various casuidtiea between the time they are thus valued | 
and the gathering. For insta'V"?e, a confiTiuiiuee of cold 
north or north-easterly \v,md wfH cut tlunn off : a violent 
storm iVill aometirafifl lay the nhole crop on the ground in 
a nig^it ; or it may be eutirely destroyed by insects. No- 
tiling can oxceed^e rich luxiuiant a]»fJoaraiico of these 
the prineijial fruit numths-— 
uai iely, from November to March, when the emerald tints 
of the unripe, and golden hue of the mature fruit, mingle 
their beauties wriUi the thick dark foliage of the trees ; and 
when the bright odoriferous blossom difl'uses a. sweetness 
through the surrormdieg neiglibourljood which is quite 
doUcloii$.^‘-Boid“^jf TFe,vffi^rn 

COMMON USE OF HETAUS. 

If a nonvinclng and proof of the extensive ap- 

plication of the metals to the commoi^ purp<jses of life 
were required, we need only refer to the ca-se of many a 
cbinmon cottager, who could not carry on his daily cori- 
oem« and (focu^RtiOns without the assistance of several of 
these substancee. He could not, for instance, make liis 
larger purchases, nor pay his rent, wit liout silver, gold, and 
copper, AVh bout iron, ho could neither dig, nor plough, 
tiOr reap; and, with reside fjt to his habitation, there in 
ociimely a part of the structure itself, or of the furniture 
contamod in it, wdiich i» not heM together, to a greater or 
loss extent, by moans ot* the same metal ; and many articles 
are either entiivly of iron, or of iron partially and sufjcr- 
with titt. 5<inc, and copper, and antimbiy , 
and lead, ahd tin, aie bi^jibneiifc parts of liis pewter and 
brazen utensils. (^nfoksUver is a jimia Ingredient the 
nit^Uo ^thig q humble inirror : cobalt and plaUna*; 
ttad metals IK^rh afpb more rare and coBtly than these, as 
W e^foyed In the glaring of his drinking-cups 
he, the ,.:poss0s»ot. pf ■a.,fq.w|pigrpfoce, 


i most. >nu>cit«" 

klca of. There arci»:fewik€5Sp^^ :x‘r 


m tibine: No more. 

nv S. W. PAnTRlDQE. 

Pm. love no more, said I, In sullen mood ; 

The world la Wholly selfisli , false, and; vani i " > v < ' ' 

The generous heart but courts ingratitiulc, 

And friendship WOOS but insult and distliiin : 

Far from a cold and ivorthltaas world I’U ,, r, , ^ 

bJimild niy best affeiHious unrequited waste ? 

1 fled the busy throng, nnd turned my feet 
IVlicTC towering trees in sunny dells rejoioc, * ' " ' 

Bnt .nil things seemed, amid my Ion© ' ^ ' 

I’o mourn my stern resolve, and chidomy (dioieo; ’ "! " ’ > 
All urged me, so methought, to turn again, . , ,, , r ■ , 

And with a hopeful trust to lovo my fcllow^nicu. ^ , 

Above my bead tlm branches fondly wTeathodv “ 

Tho social birds flew joyous to tmd fro, 

The fluwrets in each other’s bosom breathed - 
Nothing WHS lonely in its joy or wo ; ' 

Loving and loved, unvexed by wrath an^ strife, ' ' ; 

lilnch felt, or seemed to feel, that love alone ji» life. < 

Even with the meanest and most hurtfu[ thliiiBS, 

The Bwer test flowers M ould fondly intertwine 1 
Around the thistle seo tlio w-oodhine t-iings, . ; . 

And ’uoatU the nighthluido blooms the ogbintinc ; i 
None M as t(K) -.vortidess to bo loved, and none 
Too proud or fulsely pure his brother to diwiWn. ' '■ 

Hhamc on thee, sour mistrusting hc.art, I cried ; 

• Hack to thy fellows and to foi til again ; 

In truth and love iinwcariedly conttile, 

And let thy charity thy sttxsnpth iAistain r 
IVouldst tliou Mdth foul distrust dofll» sj*ring, , . 

Amid a loving world tl)© feoic unloving tl.'i Of; 

VVASSTE OF TIME. ^ ! 

The proverbial oracles of our )HirBiiuoiiiou.s aRecbtorti havM 
informed us that tlie fatal waste of fortune i» by siiifill e\- 
pouses, T)y the jimfuaioii of tnims too little ringjy to akinn 
onr caution, and whieli we never snffm- oittwoWca 
Hider together. Of the same kind i» Fi'’fKiigttlity of Hfo^ lie 
that hopes to look back hereafter w’lth B»th»factiqi| , iqjqu, 
past years, must leurn to know the pre»tmt Aalue ,Qf .«iiigi^ 
minutcH, and endeavour to let no paxtlcle (ft time fpl use- 
IcKs to the ground. An TtaJian piiilobopbcr b-^re«©txi' 
his motto that time Wns Irifi efttatc jf an eatiaitb; fodeted; 
that will 7)rodnee liotlring w ithmit^ bnt^^ 

always abundantly repay the lulwurs of iTidustr^V^; sqnl 
satiidy the most extensive defines, , if nq pwt pf it jlic 
sufiered to lie waste by negligencci bb ^ov 

noxious plants, or laid out for show tliari for 

Johnson. ' iv.T.'; ■'te,'.- 

'duties' bF jiAltiY'MFf).-''- ‘ 

It is a j;f.*cat misfortune tbkt 
themselves with idle and itnagmttr^ 
would behave, and wliattlipy A 

or such a situatiow. They wetild be veiy'gpPd.J^na .yerv* 


neglect the glR whtoti » fo tltmn, 

a^^nted for them, whifo they me i 01 thiitcyirhie^; 

is not, Alas! Ijhht 

with (koame, and reveries, 'tbrndf^nage^^.w 

they iti ahqtltqr isthtfoh,' while Ihe cUfof w^ 
siets th tiio hiietdttoiis d df' theiiEi -ddfiiit 
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NATIONAL REPROACHES ABOUT UNFORTUNATE 
MEN OF GENIUS. 

It seems to be considered quite right and proper that 
tiie premature death of a man of poetical genius under 
the pressure of misfortune, should be laid to tiic charge 
of his country; as if the nation had been under a re- 
cognised mdiral obligation to nourish and support him. 
Thus Scotland is blamed for the Me of Burns; and 
thus England may in like manner be reproached for the 
tragic history of her Otway and her Chattorton, or for 
the more recent neglect experienced by Rouert Bloom- 
field. W© have long been convinced that there is some 
fallacy lurking here, and our opinion is confirmed by 
certain cireunistances of comparatively recent occur- 
rence. * 

It is certainly very striking tliat, in the cases of for- 
tunate authors, the' public at large is never seen to have 
bt'Oii the source of the good fortune. Several poets, as 
X^)pe, Scott, Byron, have indeed realised considerable 
sums by the sale of their poems ; but there an equi- 
valent was gi ven in the lMX)k3. In some other instances, 
poets have had places and ponsions ; but tJiere it was 
political interest which operated, and the fortunate son 
of the Muses was in no way distinguished from the herd 
of common men who live upon the public money with 
or without equivalents of service. What we mean is, 
tliat there is no ease of tlie public coming forw^ard and 
saying, ‘ Tou are a man of genius— we think you ought 
to be supported, and hero is a living for you, that you 
may sing in ease and tranquillity.’ In short, if literary 
men have ever enjoyed a subsistence equal to other 
men, it has not been from anything like a direct exten- 
sion -to them of public beuetlceiicc. TJie public, as a 
^jittblic; never makes tlie least interference in their 
behalf. 

iiUt, it will be said, *Thc public does not need to in- 
terlere in the J»ae of a man who enjoys a good living 
otherwise. It is only w-Uere there is a want, that it is 
called upon to come forward with its purse. And how 
ofi^ has; it made subscriptions to sutx^our both men of 
geuius and their children, and other connexions ?’ Here, 
wb Kiy on the contrary, the public, as a public, does no- 
thllng. ; tn idl 8U(:^h cates, the beheficence comes from a 
luniM individuals, whom it were almost as 

abstmd to coll the public, as it was to give ^le name of 
the ef England to the tliree tailors of Tooley 

Street.' It fa said, fof instance, the public has placed 
th^‘ llf^ns in comfort. But the rigid jR^t 

that Sila was 'done by about two hundred persons, 
being about the (me hundred and diirt^’^wuaandth pari 
of tlm whede these, as we happen to know 

weil^ word 'iidt In the persouB who tni^ Myd 

beed^J^^ ^ told i 

literary t^ss in Minburgii, for example, not onegavo 


j a shilling, or even answered the letters addressed' to 
' Aem on the subject. So also * the pifblic ’ has siib-' 
jh 'Kid two thousand pounds to relievo* the family of 
Mr Loudon from debt; the actual subscribers being 
probably not more in number than in the preceding lii^ 
stance.* John Clare, the most briHiant genius produced 
amongst the English peasantry, is supported by * the 
l)ublic’ in a lunatic asylum : for ‘public’ read ‘two or 
three persons.’ The English, as a* public, have been 
utterly neglectful of this extraordinary man. Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, were all of them unendowed men of 
genius living in our own age, and what did the public 
do for them ? It allowed the#first t4> live in solo depen- 
dence upon a i)rivate gentleman, the second to drudge 
at a desk till he became entitled to a small pension from 
his cmploj^rs, and the fourth to wTite the daily sheet 
for the daily subsistence, till he sunk into a prematifro 
grave. And when something w done for men of genius 
or their connexions, it is equally found that the merit of 
calling for, collecting, and bestowing it, is due to one or 
two individuals. The public allow's the most piteous 
cases to pass unnoticed for years, although pretty fully 
apprised of them ; and it is only when some single per- 
son of the requisite energy gives himself strenuously to 
the Avork, tliat tlie end is accomplished. 

Now, if communities are in no case the benefactors 
of those authors who arc fortunate, and never do any- 
thing whatever for necessitous literary men, or tliose 
connected wnth them, hut leave all siicJy;jjod^e^Is to lie 
done by a few individuals when they uretoTioSSlIlh at all, 
there must be a fallacy in the outcry so invax'iabB'^ made 
when a particular case of poetical misery and death oc- 
curs. Why this outcry, when we ourselves are patiently 
seeing the system kept up by which such qccurrencca 
are inevitable ? Why one nation taunt miother, when 
it has made no provision to prevent the same occurrence 
falling in its own hands to-morrow? Wliy condemn a 
past age for the»neglect of genius, when every day w^e 
are equally neglecting it? If in any one country under 
the sun there were public regulations insuring t^at ipen 
of genius should Ixj well treated, then there might be 
some justice in twitting other countries with the Want 
of such regulations. But wlule the whole matter is 
everywhere left, a.^ it is, to mere chance, and ihe bene- 
volent impulses of a very few persons, there can evi- 
dently be no rationality in such censure. 

Granting that tins point is estabUshed, it may bo 
inquired hpw far it is desirable^ and how for possibk, to 
form systematic plans for a notional succe^ and su^ 
port to men of literary genius. It nituit at once occur 


* Aadi after all, of this ihiOaAibrSace wmialnB, weHrhing 
do^vn tho Hplrits and energies of an amiable vomau, whose life h:to 
for yeaw 

undertaken for the diaoliargo of AMtW :v? ti i \ - ■ ; : 
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that there would be great difficulty in making any just 
arrangement of the kind, seeing that it must iii'ter all be 
confided to men whose judgment would be liable to bias, 
and wlm might therefore misdirect the funds. It must 
equally be obvious that there is great danger in endow- 
ing men for a special exertion of their iptellfij^ts, since 
they are hy that very endowmient deprived^ of all but a 
very abstract kind of motive for exertion. A poet wdio 
had been sufficiently tuneful in iKjverty, might l)ecome 
m\itc under the influence of a comfortable licnsion. It 
is, no doubt, bard to come to this conclusion, for we 
often xsee ‘nothing apparently wanting but an indopen- 
dent aliment to enable highly gifted minds to apply to 
tasks of gre^at public usefulness ; yet there are so many 
instances of 'indolence being induced by sticlv regular 
supplies, that .there can he no doubt whatever of the 
natural tendeiK'y of such causes to produce such effects. 
There is, therefore, a general disinclination to liear of 
provision laing made by the public for literary men ; 
and we can have no room to expect that such .an ar- 
rangement will ever ^be(X)mc part of the policy of aiiv 
stahi, however civilised. 

Wiiat lu>)>e, then, is left for the sons of genius? Only 
that, wc fear, whit^i is left to all lortimeless men — to 
W'ork out a subsistence for themselves by tlair ovvn 
exertions. TliivS tliey may tlo eirlur by ordinary i»ro- 1 
fessions, or by the sup[;]y of that literature which will | 


spirit, and give a reasonable degree of attention to the 
days that are to come, and their fortunes must be equal 
to those of any other class of men in the same degree 
useful to the community. 

' THE MILL AND THE MANOR. 

PART ir. 

On the day following the accident which W'C have re- 
corded, the whole state of affairs at Crumhle Hall 'was 
changed. Instead of wearing the appearance of a ne- 
glected tenantless mansiofl, as it liad done for years 
past, it was now^ a scene of a.s much bustle and excite- 
ment as a fashionable eouutry residence during the 
shooting season. Elegant carriages, belonging to the 
neighbouring gentry, were continually driving up to 
tlu! dilapidated lodge, with inquiries regarding the 
young lady wdio was its aceidentai tenMiit. Exf)ies.scs, 
borne by footmen and grooms, came and Avent between 
tlie house and tlie ]>ark-gate; for horses could not 
be driven n|) to Crumble Hall, on account of the ‘ drivti’ 
being tangled with Aveeds. Servants in elegant livery 
lotuiged about tbe cntr 3 f of the nuiiisioii : the gossips 
and idlers of tlie village, attracted by the cxtraordimiry 
change in the aspect of Crumble Hall, distmssed the 
accident and its eonse<|neiu;es in various parts of tlie 
domain, liven tlie few deer that were U-ft scamiiered 
hither and tliithcr over tlie juirk as if fiightencd out 


i 


yield immediate profit, leaving tin* higher achievements . of tlicir wits, in short, one day had cfl'c^diid a c;omplett; || 
of the intellect to momerfiS of leisure. Talents suited revolution in the aspect of the old maiior-hou.'se itself, ij 
for a high walk may thus be expended on a humble and of all around it. 


one ; great Avorks may be forbidden ; and thus the 
public, as well as the man of genius, nmy sufler. But, 
ohfthe other hand, it ma,y be exiiected that a verj^ for- 
cible and true genius AviJj be stimulated hy the rery 
difficulties in its path, and Avork a way througli them. 
i\)VvxTS of sfclf-helj)fi:lne.ss will bii evokad ; the spirit of j 
independence, being nourished, will give additional value 
and chariicter to tlio x>roductions of the inteVleiJt ; and 
thus the public amt the author himsc^lf, instead of Iosctk, 
may he gainers. The relief of imfortumite men of genius, 
how is this to* be eflected? Let it be left as heretofore, 
to the kindly impulses that are ever found in the I'l easts 
of some of those who bticonie vhe immediate witnesses of 
distress. A case of neglect may noAV' and then, Irom iic- 
culiar circumstances, occur ; but some such exceptions <vf 
evil are to be looked for in all hiinian aflairs. We would 
extHict, literary abilities here- 

after nfiich less needful of external aid of any kind than 
tiuy liavxj been in past ages. Their jiroductions ar(‘ 
amongst the necessaries of life in modern times, and 
their trade should therefore, in fair (;ircum stances, be a 
gooil one. As their abilities, moreover, are suxierior to 
those of tlieir fellow -creatures, so should they be more, 
instead of less, able to secure the means of keeping ofl 
want. It has ever been a ^irevailing sin of the literary 
class, fostered by the very cant whicli we aim at up- 
rooting, to look%) others for aid, to expect ‘something 
to be done for them thus losing the benefit of their own 
iidiercnt energies, and degrading that genius whicdi it 
should be their aim to keep jmre and unspotted from 
the world. Again, there is a too common inclination 
amoTigst men of genius, either to a culpable negligence 
with regard to their affairs, or an extravagance equally 
ruinous, as if they Avere somehoAV to be independent of 
Jill tlie ordinary rules of prudefict:. It would bo w ell for 
them to reflect that the greatest of their whole set — 
William Shakspeare — was careful of his roeaiis, and 
realised a competency, without, for anything w'e can 
see, incurring the odium of his fellows, and that Rums, 
with seventy pounds a-year, kept free of debt. Talk of 
the inwrnpatibil^y of attention to the aflairs of com- 
mon Vile with high conceptions of the inventive 
mind, wlien could ixirform every duty of a man of 
the w^orld, at tlie same time that he produced his mar- 
vellous fictions I Let literary men, we say, undertake 
the care of their own interests in a manly an^ ratioi^ 


Tlie squire shrouded himself closer titan ever in hh ; 
faA'ourite iiinniment room, but couki'-obscri'c from the i 
AvindoAV all tluat was going on. He stared in he wilder- ! 
ment and w'ouder at the extraordinary occufrnnees tliat ; 
were passing before his He could not: coiiipre- ; 

bend how' the accidental relief of a damsel, whom mi;i- ; 
fortune had overtaken, could jiossihl^^ produce so extia- ; 
ordinary a commotion in his scchided e.stiibli.shmeiit. | 
111 the midst of his reflections ( 'liarles Kemu'tly bui’rb ' 
into the room in a state of great exultation. * The crisis ; 
i.> past!’ he exclaimed, ‘She is (mt of vlangtT. After ;i 
a iM'flit of the most intense anxiety to us oil, conscitius- : i 
ju-hs has returned, witliout any of tlnjse ill ta'leeds W’hich | 
were anticipatinl.’ 1 1 

The old gentleiaaii sat in liis high-back dmir, and ! 
answered with as much dignity and calmness as the 'i 
ai‘.Te?eable jicavs — iicfing u]>ori a really good heart — ! 

enabled him to asaume, ‘That he felt glad to hear the j 
3 'oung woman \va.s Isetter.’ | 

‘And now, my dear unclef sai;i Kennedy, ‘let me ' 
iutreat you not to In: .so rude to her parents, av ho si ? 11 | 

’rernaiii below, as not to see them. 1 am again 1!u! 
bearer of a message from them expressive of a wihli to i 
tender personally tlieir thanks for your hospitality to i 
their daugliter. But you seem jiale, agitated, my <ieiir i 
uncle,’ continued Kennedy, perceiving the cflect whieii | 
unwonted excitement had wrouglit um)n the recluse. i 
b’he old gentleman pa.ssed his liund ovct liis ])row, and 
(ioniplaiiied that he felt as if he A\'ere in a dream. The 
noise of the ('.omers and goers distracted his ideas from 
the one subject they had been unremittingly fixed on 
for years. As to receiving eompany, that w as quite out 
of the (question. Was it not enough tliat they had in- 
vaded his Infuse, and turned the public of Lrumbleton 
loose into his park ? * And, sir,’ added Mr Crumble, 
gradually recovering animation, ‘ I should be glad to j 
ktiow who these jieople are, th^t first pl.oee my house , j 
in a state of siege, and then would invade the sane- j 
tuary of my pri vate leisure, by forcing their acquaiu- 
tuiice upon me ?’ 

‘ The gentleman is proprietor of the next estate !’ 

‘Whatr said Mr Crumble, ‘the cotton-spinner who < 
disfigured the prospect by a mass of unsightly build- 
ing?’ 

At this moment Penthouse made his apjiearance with 
a message from the persons spoken James and 
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Lady Spindler— even more urgent than that brought by 
Kennedy. ‘ I cannot see,’ said tluj latter, ‘ how you can 
any lonpr resist these people’s civilities.’ 

‘ Civilities !’ returned the squire in an unusually 
vehement tone. * Has not the man raised a huge brick 
abomination at the very foot of iny park ? Has he not 
changed the bed of the stream, wliieli flowed in its 
wonted course since the days of Sir Hildebrand Crumble, 
wdio caused it to fill a fosse when our house was fortified 
in the times of “tin* Roses?” Did not the accident 
which has broiiglit all tins turmoil upon us lay half my 
domain under water ? Has l^e not turned my house into 
a resort open to all comers, and my park into a bear- 
garden ? Resides, is not tlie man a trader, a weaver, a 
purse-proud citizen, who w'ill, peradventurc, vaiuitingly 
jingle liis purse in 07ir ears.^ Has he not come per- 
ha])s to spy out the nakedness of the land ? No, nephew, 
1 am not for such men's civilities. A spinficr of (cotton 
is no company for a Omnble ; irnfeed, I may be per- 
initted to add, for an Earl of Crumbletoii/ and he paused 
ere lie added, ^de jure.’ 

Keiuiedy found it in vain to attempt answering these 
objections, and returned from tlui library to make the 
best excuses he couM for liis urude’s refusal to sec the 
guests. 8ir James wnis alone in a room, whose torn 
drapery, worm-eaten furniture, and dusty condition, 
show'ed that he was the first visitor who iiad been re- 
ceived in it for many j^ars. d’iie tact of I’eutbousif 
bad managed to put the best face on a/lairs. He turned 
the corneliest smb.'s of the chairs outwards, and covered 
the table with a county niaj) to conceal tiie cracks and 
fiaw s. Kennedy, on returning to his guest, rested liis 
apology on Ids uncle’s secluded liabits, and consequent 
aversion to iiewTaces. Sir James Spindlet rejilic'd in 
the most frank ami cordial verms, that though he re- 
gn'tted losing tliis op])ortimity of making th(‘. ac(|uain- 
tance of so near a neighbour, ho a'.ouM not on any 
aiconnt attenqit to give him pain liy an nnnocessary 
hili'UMon. ‘1 fear, however,’ contimied the worthy 
kr iglit, ‘ that other, besides general causes, exist for Mr 
Oinnble’s hesitation to see me. Our proceedings on the 
Bumpton estate are, 1 have riaison to believe, displeas- 
ing to him r’ 

iCenru^dy candidly owned that tliey >vere. ‘ J'l'ic near 
neigh iK'urbood of a cotton-mill is not desirable aiiy- 
wliore.’ ‘ Tiiat is very true; but I bought the estate for 
tl'.c purpose of building a fjudory, and with the express 
understanding tiiat 1 fdtmiid do so, I trust, however, 
in time to make ijonvcrts botli of yourself and your 
vincle to a faith in the utility and revivifying powers 
of my cotion-mill upon tliis decaying neighbourhood.’ 

‘ You will not have me to convert. Sir James,’ said 
('harles; ‘lam perfectly alive to the share which the 
wonderfully rapid growth of manulaetures in this 
comitry has lia*l in bringing her to the pitch of wealth 
and power which she lias attained. 1 will own frankly, 
tliat when I first beheld the damage your buildings nad 
done to a prospect I loved hi my youth, 1 wuis inueJi 
excitCMl against the projector. Further reflection has, 
however, eon vineed me of the folly of my regrets. Nay, 
I will go so far as t o add, that if my good but mistakon 
uncle, instead of dniining his estates and exhaiiSiing 
his means to follow u]) his claim to a useless peerage, 
had employed his fortune in some manufacturing spe- 
cula tion, the present melanchoh'^ condition in w’hich — 
it is too notoriou.'j for concealment — our property has 
sunk, w'ould (.‘ertainlv have betm averted.’ 

Sir James appeared surprised to hear such seutinients 
. from the lips of the heir-apparent to tlie Crumbieton 
manor. He shook liiin cordially by the hand, and cou- 
giatulated himself in having only one instead of two 
converts to make. At this moment Lady Spindler en- 
tered from tlie rootn in which her daughter lay. Sir 
James presented Kennedy to he: , and she w'as profuse 
in her thanks for the hospitahle kindness shown to her 
daughter. ‘ Siie is now well enough to he removed/ 
added the lady, ‘ and we shall relieve you of our intru** 
slons immediately/ 


* Before we go, it will he highly necessary,’ said Sir 
James, ‘ that Mr Kennedy afford us an opportunity of 
thanking Mina’s preserver.’ 

* True,’ interrupted her ladyship, ‘ the gamekeeper — 
Noblti fellow! we can never reward him sufficiently. 
My dau^itcr has just narrated to me the whole of the 
circumstaneo!^ and some adequate reward must be 
planned for ins acceptance/ 

Oluirles blushed, and was for some time unable to 
answer. At icngtli, though seriously embarrassed, he 
explained the mistake, and owned tliat the good fortune 
of having rescued the young huly was his. ^i'he ]):irents 
overwliol riled him with gratitude, and at t)ia>i moment 
one of those sintx'ro friendships was begun betVeen 8ir 
James Spindler and young Kennedy wliicdi are not 
soon or easil 3 ^ ended, it was now aiinouncK'd that Miss 
Spindler wavs ready to be removed into tlie eavriage, 
•M. h bad been driven up to the boused tlianks to the 
' iS' ving foi’esiglit of 1 *ellthous^;^ vvho Itad sot all the 
vi; .'vge idlers at work to clear tlu^ drive. A short time 
after the invalid was on Jier way to lier own home, 
all appearani’C of bnsth^ and excitement subsided at 
Crumble Hall, botli within and wilhout; the drawdng- 
rooin windows wore (dosed, and the recluse returned 
to his faAmnritc studies. Penthouse lounged as many 
hours a-day as heretofore in the libra/y, poring over * The 
Rritish Classics,’ because he had notliing better to do; 
and Kennedy was left to pass tlie time as best be iiiigbt, 
in planning sebemes to avert the slow but certain ruin 
that ’was cree])ii’ig over the family, and to cement, by 
frequent visits, the friondsliif^ Ik; had formed with the 
Spindlcrs, whose dwelling was but a short distance from 
Cnimbleton. 

After a time, h(^ discovered that this intimacy was 
extremely distasteful to his uncle, in conversation is 
whiidi lie had held on this subject, Charles always en- 
deavoured to divert Mr Oiimhlc from the mistake, in 
whiidi he had v?o long persevered. He sliowxal that ilio 
.same energy, apidied to some; feasible pilau for bettering 
their condition, would be far more beneficial. Tlie 
old squire beard these sentiments Jnore in sorrow tluiu 
in anger. He complaincid that the new, acquaintance 
was filling his nephew’s mind with sentiments quite 
unworthy of the last of the Cnimhlcs, wdiose aneestors 
liad ah.staineii from every profession save arms, up to 
the period of tlicir earliest records. With a view to 
give these sentinuaits a deeper meaning, he would take 
his nephew to the picture-gallery, and endeavour to 
awaken aristocralie sentiments by JnrnPliinpimj^iii tbci 
portraits of his an(;estor.s. Some of thesf! qunuit and 
ancient effigies were knights dad in armour, and seated 
on horseback on very uneonifortablo snddles; others, 
(•lotlied in lilue uniform, with tremendous epaulettes 
and very long queues, "WTre the naval hc?roes of tlie 
family. Concerning each of tliese ancestors Mr Crumble 
would indulge liis nexihew^ witli some wainderful anec- 
dote, calculated, be thouglit, to raise the young man’s 
resjiect for noble blood and family lionours. At length 
Charles gave up 911 iKqies of either eou'Aieing his uiielc 
of his mistake, or of bringing him and his new friends, 
the Spindlers, ujion visiting terms. 

Month.s passt'd awuiy ; and while new difficulties sur- 
rounded the inmates of the manor, prosperity favoured 
the mill. The buildings once finished, operations 
were begun; macliinery was set up, and the village 
of Bumpton soon filled witli workiieople. Even the 
trade of Cnimbleton revived. The old schoolmistress 
nearly doubled her number of pupils ; the landlord of 
the Tabard obtained better employment thkn lounging 
al«nut his door; and an unexpected stranger was no 
longer surtounded by a crowd; lor his appearance ceased 
to be a rarity. Meanwhile dark clouds lowered over 
the house of Crumble. The whole the costs in the 
appeal for the peerage had not been naid, aiuV threats 
were becoming daily more urgent of * attaching’ the 
unsuccessful appellant, which meaiit putting him into 
prison until the debt wSs discharged. Kennedy had 
I already s^orifieH the produce of his commission to pay 
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the these daimt ; bat ooe^stiil lpera^iited, 

for iwhich he better «8(»|>e1^^ ihei sale ofi/tbe 

fein%;pOS8eB«i<infc-^n^ t.u- h):.v; ' 

it wAs *.wiater. The Snow lay ithielcly oh the 
grounds; The lUtie; river ceaaetl to flow oVcsr the sedtti^y 
coontruoted daa& iwbiab bad been substituted siiii^e the 
aocidenh; i TbS aoj lay eo thickly upon' tlio wt»ter^ that 
at ii]totwH}s tlie day the factory boys and girts 

wexn alidihg hud s^thig, smd making the > air ■'ring with 
their joydtis ej^laTuktioiiB. Carts and Avagous eame and 
went along rdadsi The sotknd of machinery seldom ceased 
within^rtie fSCtoiy during tiie day^ Life, in its greatest 
aetirity, iraigned in the neighbourhood of the mill. It ' 
is not'toibo Vondc^ed at, therefore, th Kermedy, long 
used to ilio; bnatie of a camp, should often escape from 
tlics desolate jiolitude of Grumble Hall, and' sperid some 
of bla time in examining the various processes of the 
manidiiotiire of ccitton. An attraction, however, existed 
in the dwellirigHhouBe oMus wealthy niamifacturer which 
took him them much oftener. On the morning to wliich 
wo. altnde, he was returned from his daily visit to Mrs 
and Spindler, when, tc^ his surprise, he saw fc>ir 
James’s carriage rolj. away from the door of Crumhle 
Hall. On enteringy^ ho was met by Penthouse, who, 
with the mo»t netplexed counfcenanco, announced that 
Sir James had beoa there, had insisted on seeirtg the 
squire ; that they had met, and that the interview, so 
far as he could learn, was rather stormy. Charles has- 
tened to liis uncle, and found him unusually agitated. 
Oa seeing his nephew, he made a violent effort to check 
his feelings, whatever tliAy were, and to assume that 
eollectodness which was, he thouglit, becoming in the 
head of the house of Oumble. In a tone of severity, 
lie inquired of his iiepliew when he had last seen Miss 
Sjfindler.’ 

Kennedy instantly blushed up to tlie eyes. He tried 
to answer, but stammered so inucb, that what he said 
Avas inaudible. ‘ Despite,* said the old squire, ‘ iny aver- 
sion to company in general, and to these people in par- 
ticular, yet the father of that young woman forced 
himself into my library this iiu)rning, and Avhether 
agreeable or not to me, insisted on an interview. The 
subject of it,* sir, you can easily divine.* Charles, who 
had recovered himself, partly declareii he had not the 
remotest idea. 

‘ Would you believe it, sir?* said the haughty squire, 
‘your new triend, the spinner of cotton, the enqdoyer of 
those noisy urchins who daily disturb iny meditations 
by their ]^^gilf:!:ij^clamatious, has had the presumption 
to hiuiftii; the probability of an alliance between our 
families.* 

‘Df what nature ?* inquired the oophew with an imi- 
tation of innoceriqe really wor>derfuJ, considering the 
emotions of dread and hope wiiicli were contending for 
mastery within him. 

‘Would you trifle witli me, oir?* inquired the uncle 
in a tone of severity^ 

♦ I do oaein^ you*^ was the reply, ‘ that I have not the 
smallest notiOlit of ^ w kind of alkance Sir James 

have mt sought the hand of his daughter?’ 
I%li8 was a Ikome question; but after a little conside- 
ration the young man answered frankly, boldly: ‘No, 
Uncle ; I can say witli a clear conscience that I have not 
sought Miss Bpindler in matrimony ; no allusion to any 
simh project has ever entered into our convcrsjition 
during the many deUght^l hours I have spent in her and 
her fi^ily’s sotiety.* Mr Crumble brightened up at this. 
There wa8,die thought, some sense of family dignity 
still left in his nepliev^j despite his frettuent visits to the 
mill*-owner and his growing love for the Arts. 

Hoping to have such an anticipation conflrihed, he nuide * 
further inqtdrios into the naSam Of rtie intima^ 
existed i and thdit iw^ghbours. Afmr i ^ 

iit*ieci!mwid 0 i|i^ ref lied In thete tuiinsi’^ toy 

dSMr isi^, .M would be improper in me tti; deny ti*at 
which I regard MUs Bpihdler oSe tlie 
•‘■h)r'‘nran bui-'l 


havoid^hya^loote^^ upon tliSlrf ^eailSittionr s»i !hO|^lbSS. 
In the first i>lace, the circutBstuueesJ thjdor^-'WhiCh^ 
flrstf ^becaiue adquaUitOd > %ivo hi tile ^ tlf the 
world; fa. stiK>Ug>tfl4ittrhsf llani vofy^uii- 

willing to pmsil thal; as Sf whil:h|j||iidoii other dr^- 
cumstanpees. wMild hdwgilwdn a^vuluntary sOllc$tkion^ 1 
am sifld to hkvc sn^hdnutrlifb, andrupou tMgrbund it 
is doibtfiil whdthcv high> A sc^e^of wouM 

imt^mako hefa'remsM of IN^hor) bf greater 

pfaln thad I havb'a of what* 

ever her fcolings may bep her frtendTvwbuld^nOt be ’jus*- 
tifled in consenting to her 'Unidn with/il 
the scipn of a broken famify.' ^ This speoto^irtg by no 
means accordant witlt his Views, AvUs^sryditapikHhting 
to the sqnire of Onimblettm. ^ WhatJ l* hb asked] *’d‘6 
you e.xi)end all these delicate scruples upon a Weaver's 
daughter? — a woman whom art alliance with us WouM 
elevate? A^'ho would liaA'e the honour of being the first 
of her class to be introduced into the Crimible flinlily; 
which has remained untainted with lilebeian blood since 
the Conquest? wiio would blot Our escutcheon with 

quarteriiigs of * and here the old gcntleihUn paused, 

to consider whether it Avould iiot be uiidigtibSed 16 
give way to a bit of playful extravagaticd*--‘ Whq wpiild, 
peradventnre, as I was about to observe; quarter bii oUr 
shield a spinning-jenny witli shiittles f*o/un<, erigrailed.* 
Charles, taking advantage ot this little specirtien of 
Herald’s college humour, veutiireil to ecintradicti his 
unde — an cxj^ieriment which, on such n subject, he knew 
to be highly dangerous. ‘ There is noitimigCr of sudi 
a misfortune, I assure you. The fact is, J5ir James 
Spindlor’s family is as old as ours !’ As if Stung by some 
bitter retort, the squire eagerly seized ttte baronetage 
to confound his neiifiew from its pagdf. 

‘Tliey are,* coutimied the latter, ‘the Spindlers of 
Sussex.’ 

This simple piece of anformntion perplexed rather 
than pleased the old gentleman. Incredubusv but 
anxious to satisfy hi.s doubts, he forthwith Jeffc the 
room, dcsij'ing his neidiew to follow Ipiii to the library. 
Mr Crumble went striiiglit to a lur^ folio, and 6pen* 
ing it Avith the utmost eagerness, became so deeply 
iminersed in the genealogy of the Spiudlers, tlifat all 
Cliurles’s information concerning tlie young lady and 
her father the cotton-spinner went for nought. Volume 
after volume was consulted and replaced. At length 
the old gentleman, uttering an exclamation of wbiidcT, 
ejaculated, ‘ Ennobleii in the thirteenth century, (iiiar- 
tiTed Avith royalty in tlie fourteenth, and in lire |>cerage 
down to the Ke volution T A man with this sxdendld 
lineage turned weaver ! Alas, alas, what are vrt com- 
ing to!* 

Poor Kennedy was dying of impatience to hear what 
had passed, in the interview between Bir Jartres'and his 
uncle, concerning the subject next his heart, but the old 
gentleman was so overcome with Avoiidernieiit at tlie 
fact of the owner of a better fiedigree than hik own 
taking to trade, that he could give no aatisfactor^ 
answer to the query. Hence Kennedy still reniaitied in 
suspense — a state in which 'he muSt be ftir tlie jpresert 
left, for it is now our business tb ^okv SlV' daiMs 
Spindler, as he drove down the aVeuuie tb'tiik GrjirMliflb’' 
ton village, after the unsatisfac^i^i^' intetVleil^ Itltk th^ 
squire. He h ad previously ariratiged bd' lifSr a fecttt 
at the Tabani on some naatter ebundeted' #lth Kbnrtedy 
and his un^e. The pecPliar notirtha and pride of tliC 
squire had, however; disarrsmlteP^^^^ 

On reaching the nistie porch df the Itih be beheld Mr 
Brever, his agent, in close h^VeWatioh^iirtrti twp iiWh- . 
gers; their business Sorted Urgent, aha 
annoyed at being retxjgnised by Sii* dames’s 
Immediately the ojarriage oain^ in sight; they ^rikdld off 
towards Hsilli ^ You need end; the 

diottght tlte yotetp ibatea j it WJU I^ 

iiselS) uuw/ safalBtr iJsWieB aa m eute^ Ihdb^t 
Of the little tun; fiittow^d his 
peculiar notions of the ecoentric old IpViJ of Wie thanor 
Atili aot tllow Uifa to cari-y out my iWojeiP^at M events 
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prusmili .; Bys tlKt wayv ifho wj© thteo.twd an<i!fareBtGl*ff were spcead ovc® the U^n and 
meaiyjQlt/Avetttti^^ ; ^ i i(! I fi^nters and smitliSTWGre dotted about 4li» encl^^ 

:f Mr ^Xftp* ^tljef'CbiiwiCGry' tipfltiiffi end ea aaBistantL and the sound of the hammer was beard wherevpofhinf^ 
TltG/ pnhT! old aqttbrei ^he wiU hav^ lowered had been previously aiidiblb !hut the cawioi? of Toofes. 

tiow ft |t»p tonight hfsl wiW .sleep in the Fleets prifiou*^ ^ AJU these people were superintended b j Benthbuse; who 
i ifki idam^a'- fW i ! irtueh shocked i id: tliis uews^^ , and j?ave ’ them lectures on the bdles lettres ; and> having 
ni<^< . furt^eif ihqptrfeSi. * It is rather odd,* began Ids been idlsjhimsslf lor so many years, wondered how they 
IiidhFjnai^ I i Shojild; meet Tap here, dfor I was could get thsongh the quantity of work they performed; 

OQUcarjied for the resqxondeut in tlje OrumbJetori ixeerage . By slow and cautious degrees, Kennedy had managed 
case, iU^dtkno^r all dhe paiticularsi - The tmth is, tlie to get his uncle’s consent to give to a Spindler a now 
tipstaff' thb i ^befirer of au; I attachiiiMint for eosts, and branch of the family tree. The squire of Crumhloton 
iity bound,; convey the appellant to close Ijad pored over tlJe respective iKjdigreos for more than 
4|;ijiiv:teifs*, and keep Idut ther^ until the costs are paid.’ a week, and it was only when he discovered tliat Sir 
kind enough to follow into the carriage,’ said James was tlie first man of his family who had; done 
Sir Joi^ilies, imstily entering it himself. He ordered the anything useful, or dabbled in trade, that he gave hie 
gqaohniau to drive back to Crumble IIull as quickly as consent. He, however, stipulated that the male heir 
possible, OureRehing the old manor-house, he lost not injnturo should, on attaining his majority, obtain letters 
a moment, but proceed€<l to the library. Here a scene to cliange Ins name to Ch'umhle, that the much^ 


presepjfcod itself whieh would have appalled the stoutest 
hisart. The Chancery ofilcer had already executed his 


: *f*iiod name should not be lest to posterity. And he 
i-Lcd that the marriage ceremony should be performed 


ooinmission^ the immediate effect of wliich was to render by a right reverend bishop, who was his fiftli or sixth 
Mr Crumble senselc^ss ; in which state lie lay in a chair, cousin, reserving to himself the right of giving away 
i*enthou^, tlie old faithful servant, was weeping like a the bride. 

childr Kennedy was struggling with the most violent All this was done exactly to 1 lis mind. The Bumpton 
grief wliije trying to revive his uncle. Spindler, w'hen cotton factory wais managed entirely by Kennedy, whom 
the first emotions produced by this melancholy scene Sir James — retiring from active? lousiness — took into 
were mastered, quietly induced the tipstaff and his partnership. Devoting an energetic and wTll-formed 
companion to acxiouqiany him tt> the drawing-room, mind to the undertaking, it flourished ; and Crumble 
w'Jierti Hrevor w as waitilig. The aftcr-proceeiiings of Hall gradually regained the stahdy afiluence it had 
Ml© w’orthy knmht were few, but decisive, lie desired formerly enjoyed. The old scpiire lived to see tliis (?on- 
lirevpr to examine Mr Tap’s pajiers, with a view to summation, to dandle on his 4inee a future applicant for 
ascertain correctly the amount of the demand. This the royal letters patent, and to he cured of his dislike 
done, he arraitged at once with tlie oflieer for its dis- to the o^fill for the sake of the wonders it had worked 
cliargc by tjheqiie, juid a guarantee for its due pay- on tlie prosperity of the Manor. 

iiientbydlio London hankers from Brevor, which was » 

pcTfeetly satisfactory from so well-known and eminent 

a lawyer. Mr Tup, glad to escape from a scene which p, < ) i x E K I N G S IN E R A N C IC— 1 8 4 4. 
iu? Owned §hook even //w nerves, took his departure, vt^tt to cpucovta 

mul the master of Onmblcton was free. geugovia. 

This information was ouutiously conveyed through Sitttno at the open windows of his Iiotel at the north 


Kennody ; but still the recluse was for the rest of that side of the Place de ,Taude, in Clerrnont, the traveller 
day unable to comprehend the nature of the events will iirohubly be interested in observing, clear oyer the 
which had passed. His reason seemed clouded, and he tops of the houses on the south, and atf tlui distance 
was Lift to enjoy that quiet w hieh was so congenial to of four to five miles, a hill singular in its shape and 
his Ijfibits. When Kennedy returned to his true friend, appcar.ancc. l^be other hills in tliis part of Auvergne 
he felt oppressed with a weight of obligation that seemed are less or more conical, hut this one I'csembles a huge 
fi»r him difficult to bear, and impossible to remove, table, its rugged sloping sides appearing to terminate 
Hut Sir James knew Ivoa- to make it sit easily. ‘ Things in a plain, level witli the rounded tops of the neigh* 
have corue to a crisis with a vengeance !’ he exclaimed, bouring mountains. Thousands of 
UR he returned Charles’s vrarlii grasp of the hand; ‘ and bestow only a momentary attention on thlsoTOigely- 
then? is no more necessity for that caution which both shaped mass, and there an end of the matter; but others, 
mysidf and Lady Spindler have been obliged to use in inquiring its name, perhaps learn that tow mountains in 
ri'torencc to a subject which has caused us much un- France have obtained such celebrity and uccordingly 


feelings, we have also ascertained, are mutual. Your natiou; a few of these nations only uniting on cxica*^ 
kouourivWo reaerve wa^^wc found, making the young sions of corrimou* and extreme danger. Taking odviaiif 
lady, miserable, rtostroying her spirits, and undermining tage of this weakness of organisation, the Bom^ 
lier iieiilth. X tliereforo took the bold step of consulting republic despatched Julius Caisar with an _ army to 
yiimLr;, uncle on tJm mattgr. He would not, however, effect the conquest of tlie country, Sueceasful^^^* 
eveix tor My liowcver, where ho went, this sagaciomj general was by 

1^ mw suqces»r«l another affair I the heroism of the Averni, the tribe who 

wiili to consult you about; hut Twill pot open it what we now term the Auvergne umunMlii 
hto f<)r I see you are agitated.’ Charles, ^o trembled them his motto was anything butr-»e»i, ■ 


from head to foot with toe uuiRt acuto em though a rude and uncultivated people, 

fSiriJamos to go on ; for toouglv filled holiness, taineers displayed considerable 
be was, Jui said, top* old ;a soldier > to feel jWwc/i Hgitatod. themselves. Ihey fortified i to 

‘ IVell, then J toe simply to ask vvlietoer you would kiams of wood, fixed in the 

posito directions, with layers- of 
quesUpn, was intervals/ Walls of .thia kmd 

what took .nloeO i kt Ilumpton and CrumWe.HaU dunng toet in thickness, and of us great r; nmighikrthfl 
the.^nto Sfewte The togUbom’liPod base being protoptodwito large 

(felt, toe toere were towei»T^mposed-^v^^ 

bleWitoad togor ftoilon to envy theipirosperity akius, impervious to j^tocki nGtmpoww, 

j iQru^bl^ II#U ws inyaaed by workmen : gardeners tomr battenugifame to bearjtoi iwih ji audjf - too 


like, to beOonie: a cotton-spinner ?’ 

: ; Bow Chajrles , answered tins qt 
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fortification was on a hill, these engines were generally sides fertile rural scenes. The ruin, so conspicuous for 


useless. When CoBsar, at the head of six legions, entered 
the territories of the Averni, he was brought to a pause 


many miles across the Limagne, occupied the whole 
plateau, and must at one time have been a massive 


before Gergovia, a city strongly fortified in the manner keep, with outworks— the stronghold of one of those 
we have described, on the flat top of the hill which we Auvergnat barons whose oppressions led to their extir- 
bohold from our windows in Clermont. A more ihcon- pation in the reign of I^ouis XIII. The walls remaining, 
yenient situation for acity could not possibly b(?.«elected, built of the blue basalt of the hill, measitred eight feet 
for it is approachable on any side only by long and steep in thickness, and may yet endure the returning blasts of 
ascents ; but convenience in these ages of barbarism a hundred winters. 

wag not thought of, provided life and property were To get to Gergovia, it was necessary to descend tlie 
secure. hill on its soutli side, and from the valley below climb 


wag not thought of, provided life and property were To get to Gergovia, it was necessary to descend tlie 
secure. hill on its soutli side, and from the valley below climb 

According to Caesar’s own account of his attack on another eminence towards the east. Two hours were 
Gergovia/ he found it one of the toughest jobs he had consumed in this intermediate journey — heat awful, and 
ever been engaged upon. The gallant Averni, headed the sliiidc of every w'alnut and cherry-tree thankfully 


by Vercingetorix, and assisted by detachments from 
other Gaulish tribes, had a complete command of the 
hill ; and with enormous stones, darts, and arrows, they 
destroyed tlie •besiegers when they attempted to aj)- 
.proacli. U’he- Eoman • general scjcnrod a favourabJc 


accepted. Guillaume’s flask oi mn-ordinnairc and water, 
cooled at a fountain by the way, was in fre{pient requi- 
sition. The road conducted us by what must be called 
the back of 'Mount Gergovia — supposing the side next 
Clermont to be its face — and most likely by tlie direc- 


position, as he tells us, on a neighbouring liciglit, and tion in which Cmsar made his attack. Shajied, as I 
by various stratagems tried to circumvent the Averni. said, like a ttihle, its upper edge for a space of forty to 
As a last re.source, he led on an attack by the back part fifty feet is a crag, bristling with rocks and splinters; 


of the liill where the f'.scent is less abrupt, and was able 
to attain a footing ■within an outwork of stoiic.s ; hut he 
found, it necessary to retreat from this dangerous posi- 
tion. Tlie Gauls, inspired by the cries of tiicir women, 


who appeared with disheveilcd hair on t]i(» ranqiarts, pasture to a flock of sheep, 
drove the most impetuous of the iegions back with great And here stood the cih 
slaughter. Heven hundred Koiiian.s fell in tlie engage- about to discover if possibl' 
ment. After spending several days fruitlessly in ma- hut not a remnant, nor the* 


and w'hen one struggles his way over these barriers, he 
find.s liiinself on a plain covered with about as many 
stones as hlad(*s of grass — Jin .arid stony W'aste — which, 
liowcver, at the time of our visit, allordcd a scanty 


And here stood tlie t‘ity of Gergovia. We walked 
about tg discover if possibly any remnant were visible; 
hut not a remnant, nor the faintest outlii^eof arenmiuit, 


ilamvring on the plain, ivifti a view to seduce the Gauls can he discovered. The plain seemed to liefrom two to 
from their vantage ground, Cmsar — the conqueror of three miles in length from cast to iveet, by from a 
the world — was forced to abandon the siege. The rca- i quarter to an eighth of a mile across.* The ground 


son which he assigns for his retreat — * that he had done 
eni»ugh to confirm the courage of his men, and abate 
the pride of the Gauls’ — is amusingly disingenuous; an 


liavingbeen raiKsiicked by antiquariesfhas yielded up a 
mimher of Gaulish medals, iveiipons, uteirsils, and otlier 
objects. ^Im remains of a cavern has also Iwen dis- 


excuse, at least, which 'would have scarcely passed j covered. The exterior defences having been constructed 
muster at the Horse Guards. He was, in point of fact, | chiofl.v of timlier, time has long sinc^e swept them from 
heat by the G ergo vians. existence; and the same agency has destroyed the 


Interesting from tlie figure wldch Gergovia thus 
rajvkea in ancient history, as well as from its geological 
character, friend and I resolved on making it the 
object of a day’s pilgrimage. Wc accordingly hin d a car 
for the purpose ; and one morning pretty early, along 


existence; and the same agency has destroyed the 
interior buildings, whieh in all likelihood were of the 
same rude and simiile materials. Along tlie verg(‘ ofi 
the plateau, the hcajis of stones are more than usually 
immerous ; and these may liavi* been couf'erned in giving 
stivogth to the AMiIls, from which the Gergovians corii- 


with Guillaume as guide, sallied out on thcj jiroposed mitted such havock. on their enemies. 


journey. Our way lay almost due soutli from Clermont, 
and conducted us along a series of miserable narrow 
roads, ascending between the rude wall.s which bound 
the and fields on the lower slopc.s. Ere ; 

we reacned the limits to w'hich the car could advance, j 


Satisfied with an inspection of the plateau, ive pro- 
ceeded down the steep fronting Clermont, with the 
view' not only of returning homeward, but of examining 
tlie geological structure of tlie mountain. The nortli 
side, wliich ive descended, is jieculiarly favourable for 


tlie day became intensely hot. Gad-flic.s fleiv alxiut us this kind of scrutiny. The torrents of wirder liave 
in swarms, and lighting on the poor haiik ■which dragged liewed a ravine of considcruble di'pth, from the higlier 
our vehicle, drew l^Jood at a thousand points. Near tlic to th(- lower grounds, and in which tlie various strata, 
village of Ceyrat we abandoned the car, and took to one above another, are exposed to the prying curiosity 
clambering the ugly broken path, ivliich was not par- of the tourist, h’rom an ob.scrvation of the ravine, 
ticularly easy ; for, while one hand "W'as engaged in as w’cll as of the upper jiart of the hill, it appears 
holding an umbrella overhead to intercept the ray.s of that the wdiole protuberance is an alternation of 
the sun, the other was bmsy keeping the flies at a proper ciiri:ent8 of basaltic lava with the calcareous strata of 


distance. 


the fresh-vt ater formation. Eir.st, on a level with the 


Our first object was to ascend Montrognon, whose plain, we have a bed of yellowish-wdiito limestone, full 
western flank we had already gained. Tld.s is a hill of the organic remains which distinguish the general 
remarkable among many remarkable hills. It is a substance of the Limagne. Then comes a thick covering 
^lerably regular cone, broad at the base, and terrninat- of lava, w hich had flowed from a neighbouring volcano, 
mg in a small plateau, on w’hich stamls the tall and and inserted itself into all the irregularities of the soil 
picturesque ruin of a castle. Unlike the puys we had over which* it poured. Above this hard rock comes 
lonnerly visited, it is a mass of columnar basalt resting calcareous or frc$h-w*ater strata again, here and there 
on calcpeous matter, the basalt to all appearance being blended with another stream of basaltic lava which had 
the relic of a stream of lava which had flowed o^ver the flowed over all, and formed w hat may be called a top- 
rresh-water limestone of the plain, and been subse- dressing to the heap, AVhat countless ages must have - 
queutly raised to its present position. Having scrambldd elapsed before this curious alternation of sedimentary 
across the uppermost vineyards, we reached a steep and volcanic matter could have been effected— ages to 
Slope, an entire tract of loose basaltic stones, and on this which the historical period — Caisar’s visit, for example, 
we ciitniiea to tlie top of the eminence. Although con- nineteen hundred years ago— -is but a day ! 

tl’e range of puys at a distance of Gergovia is not singular in its constitution. A num- 
R rew mues in the north-west, the view from the apex her of other hUls in its vicinity exhibit Simikr Appear- 
was ctiarming, for it immediately overlooked on all anecs. The probability is, that the wh»le origin^Iy 

— — — — __ formed one mass. By the washing away of the sofber 

* Ware in Gaul, book vii. , intermediate ports, an ancient plateau has been divided 
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into separate liills. Alternate upheaving aucl depression 
by subsequent subterranean ai^eney have, in all like- 
lihood, helped to complete the phenomenon. That every- 
thing has been very much as it is— cold, hard, and fixed 
j —here and in other parts of Auvergne for two thousand 
[ years, is beyond a doubt. Caesar saw the country as it 
j now appears to the tourist ; nor does it seem that* he 
I was at all aware that the mountains over w hich he led 
his legions liad once smoked and raged like Vesuvius. 
j > Latterly, the ravine on the face of Gergovia has been 
rapidly enlarging towards the valley beneath; masses 
of the calcaroous strata have l>een undermined by the 
j torrents, bringing down with them the superincumbent 
matter and portions of the vineyards which decorate tlie 
low^er flanks of the moniitain. From this and oth< i- 
quarters, great quantities of rubbish are iinniially floated 
into the Allier, and thence into the Loire, filling their 
beds, and rendering them almost useless >o navigation. 
Fragments of basaltic rock from Gergt»via and its kiq- 
dred mountains are daily rolling on their Avay down 
the beds of these rivers, forming, by their mutual abra- 
sion, tlie gravel and boulders which in summer appear 
in long dry reaches on their banks. And thus, in pro- 
cess of ages, are massive moiintaiiis of lava frittered | 
down to the pebbles beneath our feet. Is anything in- 
.significant? 

j It w'ould he reasonable for an inquiring mind to ask, 

! if there be no expiring manifestations of tlie heat w Inch 
I once found vent in the volcanoes of Auvergne. Tlie 
I only existing, symptom of this ancient combustion is 
found in tbe hot springs of Vichy, lloyat, and Mont 
i (FOr. The high temperature of these w'at- rs is, Vvith 
I probability, ttiiced to the same ageriey wlii!‘!i in former 
I times produced rtie pnys we had bo‘en visiting. 

: Thtjse hot mineral ^vater.s, however, are les.s singular 

than another k iud of springs not uric.ommon infeAnvorgne, 
i two of which, and by far the most, remarkable, rise 
witlhn the outskirts of Clermont. Tl;c day after our 
return from out' mountain excursion found onr paity 
j til reading its way into the suburb of St Alyre, in quest 
j ^of its famed springs ; which we at longtli alighted 
j upon within a private garden. These waters, whicli 
, gush in considerable vohnne from the ground, are eulh^d 
; Fontaines lkn;rifiante ; but this i.s scarcely corna;t. Cal- 
I careous in tlieir nature, they' only cover wntli a yellowish 
fawn-coloured crust any object with wdiieli they are 
j long in contact. Being conducted by artificial channels 
from their sourt^e, the water drops from them, and 
j forms vast stalactitic aggregations of lime.stone. One 
i of the masses, in progress of increase at the rate of 
two or three inches jier annum, forms a substantial 
bridge across a rivulet. Tlie formation of traverf iiK; 
is so ordinary a phenomenon, that it is no Avonder, 
and I should not think of expatiating on the subject, 
unless for the purpose of showing my countrymen what 
may be done by ingenuity to make a spring of this 
* nature useful in the art.s, or, to speak in a langucgo 
l^erhap-s better understood, useful in turning the penny. 

I.ed by a damsel, the naiad of the fountain, Ave are 
coinlucted through tlie garden to an erection of boards, 
a rude hut, into tlie roof of which Ave observe the water 
precipitated from its conduit. Opening tlic dooi, avc 
pcrcHiive a house full of spray. The Avater, diverted into 
sub-rills, is dashed and splaslied about on the floor, and 
on tiers of shelves, in a very odd sort of way, being 
j permitted, after porfomiiug this service, escafie by a 
channel btsneath. Ijooking through the spray from the 
nmltitude of cataracts, we perceive that, scattered all 
over the place, on the floor and on the slielves, tlierc lie 
moulds of medals, and other objects, all in tlie process 
of receiving an incrustation. The spray falling in 
showers, deposits minute particles of the substance 
held in solution in the water, and which are so fine, 
that the water appears clear to the eye. In about three 
months a mnnld, an eighth of an inch deep, is filled 
I with the deposit, and yields a cast as exact anA beauti- 
I ful as if cut from a piece of polished stone. The casts 
I are of two varieties. Those produced by the spring to 


which Ave w^ere first conducted are of a yellow tinge, 
and as uniform in the grain as a piece of hone. The 
other spring, which daslies into a different receptacle, 
yields casts containing crystalline particles, and have a 
glittering mixed appearance; they are also less fine in 
thcil* outlines. 

Aftet*sati.s%ung our curiosity with the operative part 
of tlui cstalJishmcivt, Avii entered by invitation the salle 
do commerce — a store for Iho sale of produetst of the 
springs, jii this collection there w^as much trash, in the 
form of incrusted eggs, fruits, nests of birds, and various 
suTall aiiiiiiaks ; but there was likewise much to jTlease a 
visitor of taste. The medals (.)f cla.ssic ligures„and heads 
of distinguished Tuen, W'ere particularly attractive. We 
bought a few of these elegant objects as trophies of 
French art. Vast quantities are dispo.sed of in \Tohy 
and the other watering-placiis of Auvergne; aud, I be- 
there is also a depot for tliem in Paris.’ Tire 
„oer unmber arc mounted ihy their • purehasers as 
i. lirooclie.s. At the prices cliarged, from two to 
tliree francs eiudi, it may bo said that the sal(‘ of these 
curiosities, Avliicli cost the ])voprietor of the springs 
almost notliing, must be no unpn^itable trade. 


‘ T H E 0 1 F 

Tin: Gm' i.s an American annual of great typographical 
elegance, and cmbellislied with many beautiful engrav- 
ing.s. It contains an article, which, for several reasons, 
appears to us so remarkable, that we leave aside several 
eifusions of our ordinary eofttributors in ord(*r to make 
- room for an abriilgment of it. The writer, Mr Edgar A. i 
l\)e, is evidently an acute observer of mental phe- ] 
I nomena; and w(3 liave to thank him for one of the 
j aptest illustrations wdiicli could well be conceived^ of 
that (uiriou.s play of two minds, in which one person, let 
! us (‘all him A., gue.ss(3.s Avlmt another, B, w ill do, judging 
that B will adopt a particular line of policy to circum- 
vent A. 

THE PURLOTNKl) LETTER. 

At Paris, just after dark, one gusty evening in tlie 
autumn of IS—-, 1 w^as enjoying tlie twdfold luxury ol' 
meditation and a mcHirscluium, in company "(('1111 my 
friend C. Aivpiste I lupin, in his little back library, or 
hook-closet, aii troisicuie, No. 33, Kiie Dundfc, Faubourg 
St Gorniain. For an hour, at least, we had iiiairitained 
a i>rofound silence, Avhen the door of our apartment 
Avas thrown open, and admitted |||iy^|| f 

iSIon.sienr G , tlie prefect ^>f the Parisian i>OTce. 

We gave him a liearty welcome. 'Die prefect eat 
dowm, and shortly disclosed a most perplexing case, in 
which liis protessioual services had ^een in requisition. 
Ills story Avas this. ‘1 have received information that 
a certain do(*ument, of the last importance, has been 
piu’loined from the royal apartments. The individual 
Avlio jmrloined it is known ; this is beyond a doubt, 
fur he Avas seen to take it. It is known also that it 
remain.s in his qiosse.ssion. 'I'lie person on whom the 
theft Avas ooinmitted is a certain royal personage, a 
female, over whom the liolder of the document* has 
gained by this means a dangerous ascendancy — her 
honour and peace arc jeopardised.’ 

‘But this ascendancy,’ I interposed, ‘ would depend 
upon the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of 
the robber. M^ho wmuld dare ’ 

* The thief,’ said G , ‘ is the minister ’Who 

dares all things — those unbecoming, as well as those 
iKicoming a man. The method of the theft was not less 
iagenions than hold. The document in question, a 
letter, had been received by the persona^ robbed while 
alone in the royal boudoir. During its petusal, she was 
suddenly interrupted by the entrane^ (^another e?calted 
individual, from whom especially it wjiJi her wish to 
conceal it. After a hurried and yslp endeavour to 
thrust it in a drawer, she was f(hx:ed open 

as it was, upon the table. The address, however, ivas 
uppermost ; and the coutenU tbus :U the letter 
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t ]^^ogiUiid!i' tff'IM ad^na/'HBg^^ 
i cpafBi<e«i'';‘6f- ;tlie .5piS()ii'’;'iiiM|i'esieffi''‘i^'-'^^^ 

' se'ct'e^.;" ' ■ ■ ■■'■hWii^' 

fjiMuih 4n'%tf oratri^^y mlW^,^'lie 
somewhat BimUar to the pne in question, 
tdhas tb¥cto‘lfti It totbe 

othpr. ^gain fdr ^itie rifteeii i^ir^ii^ Hpoii 

At Itehgtfty in taMng leave, i*e ^kcs 
; the stable* which lie had <ho' ■ dMm. 

lie rfilitM'' sk#, but ^ course dated hot ekl! 

' i|tt^t36n .’to' the ' abtv in the preseikie of the third 
ifesdri; Wii'6^ i The minister de- 

Sit^eily his bVru letter; otie Pf no im^rtance. 

digi ’^ ttte ^l^ie.^ Tile ^wer thus attained has, foi* sunie 
I p^t,M)eeii ivielded for political purposes to a 

dan^toua^^^’ C^ The person robbed is now 
tiiorouifMy eontipced; freiy day^ neccssUy of 

redaiming ' ihe letter. But this of course cannot be 
done opcn^. In fine, drimi to despair, she has com- 
mitted the iriatter to nie/ 

*Tt is clear,* said ^ ‘ as you observe, that the letter 
is still in possession of thb minister-, since it is this 
postscssioh, and hot ahy employment of the letter, which 
bestows the power.* With the employment, tlie power 
departs.’ 

‘ True,* Said G— ^ : * .and upon tiiis conviction I pro- 
ceeded. My first care was to make thorough search of 
the TniniStcr’s hotel ; and here my chief embarrassment 
lay in the necessity of searshing without his knowledge. 
Beyond all things, I have been warned of the danger 
which would result from giving him reason to susjicct 
our design.’ 

VBut,* said I, ‘you are quite an fait at these investi- 
gations. The Parisian police have done this thing often 
before.’ 

‘ 0 yes ; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
habits of the minister gave me, too, a great advantage. 
He is frequently absent from home all night His ser- 
vants are by no means numerous. They sleep at a dis- 
tance from their master’s apartments, and, being chiefly 
Neapolitans, dre readily made drunk. I have keys, as 
yiMwow can open any chamber or cabinet 

in Por thi^ month;-, "a night has not x>a88ed, 

dutiiaf greater pittttof which 1 have not been cn- 
gagb^; j^sonalfy, in rtidsacking the D— Hotel. My 
hPiiojtfC IS intetosted, land, to mention a great secret, the 
reward ^6 I did not ahaiulon the search 

until I flmTbeConie fully sittisfled that the thief is a more 
astute man than niyself. I fancy that I have investi- 
gated every nwk and corner of the premises in ivhich 
it is possible thijit^the pa^r can be concealed. Yet, 
neither is the letter on the ^rson of the minister. He 
has beep twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his per- 
son has been rigotously searched under my own in- 
spection.’ 

* Bupppse you detaU,' said I, ‘ the particulars of your 
searcli of the premises.’ # 

‘ Whfc tie fact is, We tp6k dUr time, and we searched 
eviifvjh^, 1 have had long experience in these aflairs. 

I took the eU Ure building, room by room, devotin g the 
nights of a wh^ Week to each. We examined first the 
furniture of each apartment. We opened every possible 
drawer ; and I presUnie you know that, to a properly- 
trained police a^nt, such a thing as a secret drawer 
is impossible. Any man is a dolt wlio permits a “ secret” 
dtawof 1^ Vsoape nitn in a search of this kind ; the thing 
is sp l»hiih. There is a certain amount of bulk-^f 
space — to he accoulited for in every cabinet. Then u «3 
have accurate njles. fiftieth part of a line coifid 
not esca;^ us. Afi^ the cabinete, we took the chairs ; 
the cushi^n^ wp probed with the fine lohg needles yOxi 
'From the tableij We ^m^ed 

bi’ a tablcv hr similarly 
5r. .'teniofed' by,.thb tSrjsi0U 
;04wCeal an article ; then' tite legis exbavhtra, 


iwtieii 

j ,Cilke^|)cnts iiiri; jem. 

; ' • f ^But * 000 ilid'baivii^'xW^dfltect^ 

• ' TaSltedr'''-'^ -J" b '-uri' 

'By When^‘ tkeiftfrtiqh) as rdepte ited^ a 

iandtiiid ibfc. Her 

sidcsf ni^OtiF casOf^we' wWrb^ o^bUged to(proceed iw 
I noise.* odJ 

could hiljt bivva''reiinolred--ryoii cenfid not 
have talten to ^Cces uH arttetes of JurBiture in which it 
wouiid haVe possible to make d^sit in the 
manner you mention. ' A ‘ letter tuay be compressed 
it^ * fi thhi spiral roll, riot diflfering much in s^pe ;or 
bulk from a large knitting^^ieedle, arid in this form it 
riiight he inserted into the rung of a chaiiir, ihr example. 
You did not take to pieces all the chairs K ! 

‘ Certainly* not ; but we ifid better; AVc examined 
the rungs of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the 
jointings of every description of fttmiture, by the aid of 
a most ix)worful microscope. Had tliero been any traces 
of recent disturbance, we should not have failed to de- 
tect it instantiT. A single grain of gimlet-dust; or saw- 
dust, for example, would have been as obvious : as an 
apple. Any disorder in the glueing— any unusual gapnig 
in the joints — would have sufiiced to insure detection.’ 

‘ Of course you looked to tlio mirrors, between the 
boards and the plates ; and you prohwi the beds and the 
bedclothes, as well as the ctirtains and carpets?’ 

‘ That of course ; and when we had surveyed cver^'- 
particle of the furniture in this way, theii we examined 
the house itsedf. We divided its entire surfiwic into 
compartments, which we numbered, so thht iwme might 
bc> miasfjd ; tiu n we scrutinised each kidivldual square 
inch throughout the premises, including tlie two houses 
immediate^ adjoining, with tlie microscope as before.’ 

* The two houses adjoining!’ 1 cxclaimw ; ‘you must 
have had a great deal of trouble?’ 

‘ We had ; but the reward offered is prodigious.* 

‘ You explored the floors beneath the carj>ets ?’ 

‘Beyond doubt; wo removed every carpet, and exa-^ 
mined the boards with the microscope.* 

‘ And the paper on the walls ? ’ ‘ YOs.’ 

* You looked into the cellars ? ’ 

‘ We did; ’and as time and lalxiurwere of no impor- 
tance, we dug up every one of them to tlie depth of four 
feet.* 

* Then,’ I said, * you have been mjiking a miscalcuia- i 

tion, and the letter is rwf liiMrii the premises, as you sup- ; 
pose.’ , ; I 

*1 fear you are right there,* said tlie prefoefe. ‘ And * 
now, j lupin, what would you adVise me to do? ^ 

‘ To make a thorough re-search of the premises/ | 
‘That is absolutely needlesR,' replied (1-^^ — . ‘I ate | 
not more sure that I breathe than I am that the letter 
is not at the hotel.’ v 

‘I have no better advice to give ybU;* said ‘ 

‘Y’ou have, of course, an acciirate oesctiptloh of the 
letter?* 

‘ Oh yes!’ And here the pt^ect, producfrig a 
randum-book, proceeded to rewi riMd a toiriuto dbCOUfil 
of the internal, and especially of the cxtefirilt ^apt^ 
ance of the missing documeht ' 9doii .fihiebihg 
perusal of this description, he took histtej^rmtu^^ 
entirely depressed iniipirite than I liali 'e^f 'kriown 
good gentleittvan before. ^ ^ 

In about a m6ttth*aftofwards he paid hs laiuithat' viidt, 
and found ns occupied Very nearly as 
a pipe arid a chair, arid entered ititO'^kbUie oruiriaty Ooh- , 
vertetion.'-' length Xaaid-^’’^^ : i| 

‘ WelVhut; G— — , w purtolned I j 

pteiiume ybtt hitve at latft Up yOtr^ mlttd that theto 

js;hO-^bh thing aj OvOiyc^OMrig ^ ^ ‘ 

‘Too true; X made the re^OkariiinktjonV h^ 

Xlupln sUgga’i^ ) it was aJI $abOp|r lOstr, 00 1 kiibW it 
Would-be?' -"/'' ■ 

. ■' ‘Hbw Unich'wat ^the Reward ■‘■'dflWod,-^dia"'ytiU ■ 


ke^pQsts /are m-r 

ff J' Vv' 
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1 yetiyTliberiU 

(kut^ 'ttko < ta>f «y f k6»w muoh: preeiaely ; b^t one .fthlng, I 
will say, that I woiildn*t mind giTing iny 

sthDiatfabd rfraajcus to any qh^ ^^ukl 
obtain me that letter. The fact is, it is becoroii^giOf 
moife4hdf|sifarediiipc^ eYeey day ; laod the reward 
haa be^ UiteftyildQhleii I woujd really giye fifty ttieiu- 
stmd fhiTibsv eysry echtienie of to any one who w^onld 
aid me in the matter.’ 

* In that case/ replied Dupin> (^)ening a drawer, and 
produeiTig a ehedk'^book^ ^ you may m wiell fill nie up a 
check for - the: iimouht mention^. Wlien you have 
signed I wiU hand 3 ^u thb letter.’ 
v l twas astounded. The prefect appeared absolutely 
ttiimderstrieJcen. Bor some minutes he remained speech- 
Icssf and motionless, looking incredulously at ray friend 
with open mouth, and eyes that seemed starting from 
their sockets; then, apparently recovering liimself in 
sortie tneasure, he seized a pen, and after several pauses 
and vaeatit stares^ finally tilled up and signed a cheofc 
for fiity thousand francs, and handed it across the table 
to l>upinw Tlie latter examined it carefully, and depo- 
sited it iu his pocket-book ; then, unlocking an escritoire^ 
took tlience a letter and gave it to the prefect. This 
fiemetiohary grasped it in a perfect agony of joy, opened 
it with a trembding hand, oast a raxiid glance at its con- 
tetttsv and then, scrambling and struggling to the door, 
ruHtiied at length unceremoniously from the room and 
from the house, without having uttered a syllable since 
]>npin had rexyiested him to fill up the (;hecK. 

When he had gone, iny friend entered into some ex- 
phumtions. 

Tlie Parisian police,’ he said, ‘ are exceedingly able 
in tlieir w'ay. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, 
and Uioroughly versed in the knowledge which their 

(Inties seem chiefly to demand. Tims, wdieii^ dc- 

^ai]cd to us hia mode of sea^;ching the jiremises at tlie 

hotel D , J felt entire confidence in his having made 

a satisfactory investigation, so far as his labours ex- 
tended.’ 

‘ So far as his labours extended?’ said I. 

' Yes,’ said l)upin. ‘ The measures adopted w'ere not 
only the beat of tlicir kind, hut carried <mt to absolute 
perfection. Had the letter been deposited within the 
range of their sen i*ch, these fellows would beyond a 
question have found it.’ 

1 merely laughed, but he seemed quitef serious in all 

that he said. 

‘ The measure^, tlien,’ he continued, ‘ were good in 
their kind, and well executed ; their defect lay in their 
being inapplieahle to the case and to tlie man. A cer- 
tain s(it of Iwgiily ingenious resources are, with the pre- 
fect, a sort S Procrustean bed, to which he forcibly 
adapts his designs. Put he perpetually errs by being 
ton deep or too sliallow for the matter iii hand; and 
many a schoolboy is a better reasoiier than he. I knew 
years of age, vrYiosa succt’ss at guef ing 
irtl the gome ; “even ami odd” attracted universal ad- 
miration. This game is simple, and is played with 
upMjWblgs, player holds in his hand a number of 

deimi^ of another whether that num- 
bffi.48»QveU,^rt Pdi If the guess is right, tlie guesser 
he loses one. The boyto whoiu I 
morhlea pf the school. ^ Of course he 
of jay in mere 

observation and admeasurement 6f the Mtuteness of his 
(yp^onepti^ ; ►Bor example, an arrant oxcnplexpu is his op- 
sand, hoUiag up His ejowd “ are Wiey 

ewa ,P«r »(dioolbdy,Id]ie» aud lose*; 

blit Upon the secmid trial he '^ns, he then says to 
hitits^lv ff hod theia upon the first 

Mall ^ 

make him Imve, them dddupppm 

Now, with 

% ^ A 

reasoned tuHS; ‘‘This fellow finds that m the fir8t,.uir- 
stomie the second, he wi^ 

to himsen, u|kiu the first impnise, a siin^d; yhFwJPU 


froWieyea toodd, as did th^first 

second tliougbt will, fipjjggest ‘that tln% simple a | 

variation, and findth^, he will 4eGidp4*P^5t>l#h^f 

as before ; I will tlicsretbre giiess evep7\ 

aud wins. N ow this mod® of reasoning ■ iff? the Kihopl- 

boy, whom liis fellows termed “ what,i in 

anatysi^ds itV ^ 

‘ It is merely,’ I said, ‘ aii identificatiopfpf , fhP -Ta®'' 
soner’s intellect wdth that of Ilia opponent’ / 

‘ It is,’ said llupin ; ‘ and, mipn inquiring of fljO, 
by what means he effected the iAo/ oMyA identificatiohv in 
which his success consisted, f received aiisiver ias foi-; 
lows “ When I. wish to find out hpv^ wise, or 
stupid, or how good, or how wicked, is any on4 or wliat 
arc his thoughts at the moment, X fashion the expressipii 
of my face, as accurately as possible, in accordance ivith 
the expression of his, and then yraiti to see what thoughts 
or /lentirnents arise in my mind or heart, as if to match 
, ;t '' riiispond with the expression.” This response of 
ti'i 'ichoolboy lies at the bottom of all tlic spurious pro- 
fniidity which has been attributed to Ilocliefoucault, to 
La Boiigive, to Machiavelli, and to Campaneila.* , j 

‘ And the identification,’ I said, ‘ of the reasoncr’s in- i 
tellect with that of his opponent tlepends, if I under- 
stand you aright, upon the accuracy with which the 
opponent’s intellect is admeasured ?’, 

‘Lor its practical value it depends upon tins,’ replied 
Dupin ; ‘ and the prefect and his cohort fail so frequently, 
first, by default of this identification, aud, secondly, by 
ill-admeasurement, or rather through non -admeasure- 
ment, of the intellect witli^ which they are engaged. 
X'hey consider only their (>ia?w ideas of ingehuity ; and, 
in searching for any thing hidden, advert only to the 
modes in which Om/ would have hidden it. They are 
right in this much — that their own ingenuity is a faith- 
ful representative of that of the 7nass; but when flie 
cunning of the individual felon is diverse in character 
from their own, the felon foils them of course. This 
idways happens when it is above their own, and very 
usually when it is below. Tliey have no variation of 
principle in their investigations ; at best, when urged by 
some unusual emergency — by some extraordinary reward 
— they cxtentl or exaggerate their old modes of practice^ 
w ithout touching their principles. What, for example, 
in this case of X) , has been done to vary the prin- 

ciple of actiorf ? What is all this boring, and probing, 
and sounding, and scrutinising with the microscope, and 
dividing the surfiice of the building into registered 
square inches ; what is it all but an exaggeration of the 
application of the one principle, or of 

search, which ai’e based upon tlie one set of notions re- 
garding human ingenuity, to wdiicli tlie prefect, in tlie 
long routine of his duty, has been accustomed ? Bo you 
nut see he has taken it for granted that all men ptoo(^4 
to conceal a letter— not exactly in a gimlfit-hofe fcred 
in a chair-leg — but at least in some out-of-the-way 
hole or corner suggested by the same tenor of thought 
which would urge a man to secrete a letter in a ginfiet- 
hole bored in a ^hair-leg? And do you not see, aj^, 
tliat such reckcrches nooks for copcealmeht are adopted 
only for ordinary occasions, and would he adapted, pnjy 
by ordinary intellects ; for, in all cases of eoncealmept,. 
a disposal of the article concealed — a disposal of it in' 
this recherche manner— is, in the very first instafipe* pte- 
sumed and presumable ; and thus its discoyety; ippefids 
not at all upon the acumen, but ^tQ^cther'ip^ 
mere care, patience, and determination of » 

and where the case is of importance, pr, 
to the same thing in the pplicial eyeii^ 
is of magnitude, the ^ualitite In questiolt^ been 

ifnown to fail, ypu wiU upvr underiteiii^ te teptelt 


anywhere within the liihite Qt'thepiat0,<^’^ 
in other w^B, iiod the ptiiiciple (C^ncejadte^S 
coinprelieiided vnthih the principle ® 

discovery woifid hove ipsn a 


question 
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the supposition that th<i minister would do wUat he 
would nave done hiraself— taken vast care to conceal 
the letter on account of its being so very precious. I 
went to work differently. My measures were adapted 
to the minister’s capacity, with reference to the cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded. I knew him 
as a courtier too, and as a bold mtrigmnt. '^Such a 
man, I considered, couhi not fail to he aware of the ordi- 
nary policial modes of action. He could not have failed 
to anticipate — and events have jiroved that he did not 
fail to anticipate — the waylayings to which he was sub- 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret 
investigations of his premises. His frequent absences 
from home at night, which were hailed by the i)refect 
as certain aids to his success, 1 regarded only as r7i.sr.v, 
to afford opportunity for thorough search to the police, 
and thiis the 'sooner to impress them with the convic- 
tion to -which. G , in fact, did filially arrive* — the 

conviction that the letter was not upon the premises, 
i 1 felt, also, that the whole train of thought, wdiicli I was 
i at some pains in detailing to you just now, concerning 
! the invariable principle of policial action in searches for 
j articles concealed — 1 ^It that this whole train of thought 
i would necessarily pass through the mind of the minister. 

: It would imperatively lead him to despise all tlie ordi- 
i nary nookit of conceniment- Tic could not, I relloctetl, 

; be so weak as not to sec that the most intricate and 
: remote recess of his hotel Avould be as open as his coin- 
I monest closets to the eyes, tc, tlie probes, to th.c gimlets, 
j and to the microscopes of the prefect. 1 saw, in fine, | 
that he would lie driven, a# a matter of course, to sim- \ 
: if not deliberately induc.ed to it as a matter of 

I choice. This conjecture was above or tKmcjatli the un- 
i derstanding of the prefect. He never once thought it 
; i)rqbable or possible that the minister had deposited the 
I letter immediately beneath the nose of the wliole world, 

; by way of beet preventing any portion of that -w’orld 
j from perceiving it, 

; *But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, 

: and discriminating ingenuity of I) ; upon tlie fat'.t 

j that the document must always have been at hand, if be 
i intended to use it to good purpose ; and upon the deci- 
I «ive evidence,* obtained by the prefect, tha^ it was not 
I iildden within the limits of that dignitary’s ordinary 
j search, the more satisfied I b* came tliat, to conceal lld.s | 
letter, the minister had cesorted 4o the comj'.rthcnsiv.' j 
i and sagacious expedient of not attempting to conceal i:; j 
j at all. 

* FuU I prepared myself with a pair of 

j green sflfcracles, and called fvne fine morning, quite by 

i accident, at the niimsterial liotel, I found 1) at 

1 home, yawning, lounging, and da\vdling as usual, and 
1 pretending to be in the last extremity of (mnui. He is, 
perhaps, the most really energetic human being now 
alive — but that is only when nobody sees him. 

‘ To bo evonw'ith him, I complained of my w'eak e 3 Ts, 
j and lamented the necessity of the sptictacles, under cover 
' of which I cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the 
I whole apartment, while seemingly intent only upon the 
I conversation of rny host. 

‘1 paid especial attention to a large writing-table 
near which he sat, and upon which Lay confusedly some 
miscellaneous betters and other papers, 'witli one' or two 
i j musical instruments and a few books. Here, however, 
after a long and very delil>erate scrutiny, 1 saw nothing 
to excite particular suspicion. 

‘ At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, 
fell upon a trumpery filigree card-rack of pasteboard, 
that hung dangling by a dirty blue ribbon from a little 
brass knob just beneath the middle of the mante]piec<a 
In this raede, which hod three or four comportments, 
were five or six vi^topcards and a solitary letter. 
This kst was fii^d and crumpled. It was tom 
nearly in middle — os If a design, in the 

first instain^ it entirely up as worthless, had 

heen alter^gf staved in the second. It had a large 

hlaOk seaVMb:lng the D cipher very conspicuously, 

imd 'iadressed, in a diminutive feraiale hand, to 

.............. 


D — the minister, himself. thrust carelessly, 

and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one of the 
uppermost divisions of the rack. 

‘ No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than I con- 
cluded it to lx; that of which I Avas in search. To be 
sure, it was to all appearance radically different from 
thd one of which the prefect had rend us so minute a 
description. Here the seal Avas large and black, with 

the D cipher ; there, it was small and red, with the 

ducal arms of the S family. Here the addresfs to 

the minister was diminutive and feminine; there the 
superscription, to a certain ro 3 \al personage, was miirk- 
edly bold and decider! ; the*size alone formed a point of 
correspondence. Ihit tlion the radivalness of these dif- 
ferences, A\diich was excessive ; the dirt, the soiled a.n«l 
torn condition of the patxvr, so inconsistent Avith the irnc 

methodical habits of 1) and so suggestive of a 

design to delude the beliolder into an idea of the* worth- 
lessness of the document ; these things, together Avith 
the hypcr-ohtriisive situ.at.ion of this document, full in 
tlie view of every visitor, and thus exactly in accordaix'o 
with the conclusions to whicli I liad previously arriveii 
— these things, I sua', were strongly corroboratiA^ of 
suspicion, in one who camcAvith the intention to suspect. 

‘ J jn-otracted my visit as long as possible, and while i 
maintained a most animated discussion Avith the minister 
upon a topic wliich I knew well Imd iKiver failed to in- 
terest and excite him, Ikept niy attention really riveted 
\ipon tiie letter. In lliis exainination I committed to 
iiiemory its external appearance and arra^jgenient in the 
rack: aixi also fill at length up^m a discovery Avhich 
si-t at rest Aviiatt.‘vc;r trivial doubt I inight hfiAm enter- 
tained. In scrutinising t})e edges of the p.'ipcr, I ob- 
.served them to be more rliafhd tluni se^tuiu il neeessary. 
'.riieA' presented tlie hroken Mi)pearam;e whiidi is mani- 
fested when a stiff paper, having been once folded and 
pressed Avith aTolder, is nrfoldcd in a rcAcrse direction, 
in the same creases or edges Avliich had formed the ori- 
ginal fold. This discovery- was sufficient It was cleor 
to mo tlnit the letter liad been turnr;d, as a glove, insi<le 
out, re-directed, and ro-sealed. 1 bade the minister good 
morning, aiul took my departure at ona;, leaving a gold 
snuff-box upon the table. 

‘ The next morning I called for the snuifibox, when 
Ave rcsumthl quite eagerly the conversation of tVio pre- 
ceding da^'. ^Vhile thus engaged, however, a loud re- 
port, Jis if of a pistol, was heard immediately beneatii 
the windows of the Jiotel, and wa.s succeeded b_y u scries 
or ibarfiil screams, and the slioutings of a terrified rnob. 

]) mslicd to a casement, thrc‘AA' it open, and looked 

out. In the meantime I stepped to the card-rack, took 
the letter, put it in pocket, and rtqdaced it by a/«< - 
s%milc„ wliich I had carefully prepared at my Uxlgings — 

imitating the 1>- cipher very rtaidily by means of a 

seal formed of bread. 

‘ Th(; disturbance in tVie street bad been occasioned 
by the frantic btdiaviour of a man Avith a musket. He 
had fired it among a crowd of women and childr<;n. It 
proved, liowever, to have been without ball, and the 
fellow was suffered to gv) his way as a lunatic or a 

drunkard. AVhen he had gone, XI came from the 

Avindow, whither I had followed him imrnediaUdy upon 
securing the object in view^ Boon afterwards, 1 bade 
him farewell. The pretended lunatic Avas a man in my 
owm pay.’ 

‘ But whatfpiirpose had you,’ I asked, * in replacing' 
the letter by a ftw-aimilef Would it not have been 
better, at the first visit, to have seized it Gi>enly, and 
departed?' 

*1) / replied Dapin, Ms a desperate man, and a 

man of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without attendants 
devoted to liis interests. Had I made the wild attempt 
you suggest, I should, never have left the ministerial 
presence alive. The good people of Paris would have 
heard of me no more. But I had an object apart fmm 
these considerations. You know niy political preptssses- 
sious. In this matter I act as a partisan of the lady 
concerned. Por eighteen mouths, the minister has had 
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her in \m power. She has now liim in hers— since, | 
being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, I 
ho will proceed with his exactions as if it were. Thus I 
will ho inevitably commit himself at once to his political 
destruc.'tion. His downfall, too, will not be morti preci- 
pitate than awkward. It is all very well to talk about 
the facilin descensus Averni ; but in all kinds of cliibb- 
ing, as Catalan! said of singing, it is far more easy to 
get up than to come down. In the present instance 1 
liave no sympathy — at least no pity — for him win) de- 
scends. lie is that nwnslrum horrendmn, an unprincipled 
man of genius. I confess, however, that I should like 
very well to know the precifie chariicterof his thoughts, 
wIkm), being <U fied by lier whom the prefect terms “■ a 
certain personage,” lie is reduced to opcining the letter 
which 1 left for him in the eard-rack.’ 

‘How? did you put anything p.articular in it?’ 

‘ Why, it did not seem altogether riglit-to leave the 
interior Ijlaiik — that Avould have been insulting. To be 

sure, Ji , at Vienna once, did me an evil turn, which 

J told iiim, (juite good-humouredly, that 1 should re- 
member. So, as I knew he would feel some curiosity in 
j regard to the identity of the person who had outwitted 
1 him, I thought it a pity not to give him a clue. He is 
j I well acquainted witli my manuscript, and T just copied 
I into the middle of the blank sheet the Avords — 

I “ tJfj desfioin m fiinoftfc, 

I S’il n'est difnie dVAtroc, ost dij^ne do Tliyesto.” 

: They arc to be found in C^cbilloirs “ Atrc<y”’ 


ji LIEBIG ;S FAMILTAU LETTERS ON 
l’ • CIIEMISTKY. 

j ' Thk English public has again been favoured with a 
I; series of Familiar Letters on Chemistry by Dr dinstus 
I : Idebig — at present by far tlw; most i>apular cultivator 
I of the science in Europe. His former series* was 
t written for the especial purpose of exciting the atten- 
i ; tion of governments and an enlightened i)ublic to the 
j necessitj^ of establishing schools of chemistry, and of 
promoting by every means tlic study of a science so 
intimately connected with the arts, pursuits, and sotnal 
; wellbeing of modern (dvilised nations : the present puhli- 
cationf presents a general view of the study. Us objects, 
extent, and applications, in order that tlie welh informed 
man, wluitlier chemist or not, njay know something 
of the means and mctliods by wliicl) w^e have obtained 
1 those acquisitions in tJie sciences, and those abundant 
! resources in the arts, whicli enable us to supply the 
j necessities of our social existence. And herein con- 
; | aists the chief value of these Letters. Tlicy contain 
I nothing that may not be found in the ordinary clomen- 
I tary treatises; they teach no priiudples which could 
i not he even more (explicitly laid down in a student’s 
I text-book ; hut tlien they are t he familiar condosccn- 
j sioiis of a great mind, which make an impre.ssid.i jiU 
I the deeper, and excite a reverence all the more exalted, 

1 because we feel the greatness of the source whence they 
I proceed. M"e ana placed, as it wert% in conversation 
j witli the author, catch the spirit of his iiit-ention, and 
respect the simplest facts proiiounded, wdiich, if coming 
1 from a less exalted source, woiihi be apt to bo over- 
looked or dis^(^ga^ded. 

The plan of the Letters is as simi>le and intelligible as 
•their style. The author sets out with a. general con- 
sideration of chemistry, and of the rank to whicli it is 
entitled among the other sciences; treats shortly of 
, chemical affinity and chemical equivalents, illustrating 
the symbols and fottnulio by which these affinities ai'e 
expressed ; explains the atomic theory ; considers the 
relation of beat, light, electricity, and gravity to che- 
roical force, and shows wherein these forces differ from 
. ■ •; ^ . ^ a 

♦ J^Otioed in fluialws aao and mi of otir fornwjr sef^ ^ , 

t Eammar tefctnrH bh Cthemif^try. Second Borles. By Dr dustna 
XdnliJb. f^osior of Chemi^t^y in the University of Giessen. Lon- 
don: 4'Ayl(»Smd Walton, 1844. 


what has been called the vital principle; and, lastly, ' 
discusses the transformations — fermentation, putrefac- 
tion, and decay — which take place in organic bodies 
when removed from the influenco of vitality. We pro- 
pose to glean from these subjects— otherwise un suited to 
the pages of a miscellaneous journal — some of the more 
interesj^ng fa'jts and discoveries, whicli, while they serve 
to estifblisl), the almost universjil power of chemistry, 
may aAvaken in tiie mind of the (msual reader a desire 
to knoAj Bometliing of its details and modes of proce^ 
dure. 

At present, by far the most popular department 
of the sciences is organic cheinistry — tlie investiga- 
tion of those laws by whi('h the living organism can 
^brjc!ate nciw coiiipounds from simple inorganic ele- 
ments. We say dements, for no single clement is 
I capable of serving for nutrition and* development 
!ny part, of aii animal or vc-getable .organism. All 
■. i .. substances which take part in tlie proci^sses of 
1 . are inferior groups of simple atoms, wOiich, under 
the vital ju’inciplc, comlune into atoms of a Jiigh(‘r , 
order. A plant cannot resolve carbonifi acid into otlKjr 
elements tlian carbon and oxygen : it may us(? the 
carbon as a component of its 11 ore, its resin, or its 
stareffi, but it cannot trail sforni carbon into om^ or other 
of these, any mor(i tliau can he done*by the clieinist. It 
must have the prcqier number of eknienls tt) operate 
upon, before it (\an arrive at perfection. I’lius, the 
seed of a plant externally acted upon by heat, moisture, 
cK;c. begins to germinate; it strikes its roots into the 
ground, and ex|>ands its leaves in the atmosxihere — 
these organs absorbing from th(j soil and air certain in- 
organic elements, which arc transformed by the^ living 
organism into A’^egotable tissues, gums, resins, oils, &c. 
substan(!es possessed of properties totally different from 
tilt! originai elements on Avhich the plant fed. 8o, liKe- 
Avise, with animals ; the food upon which they subsist 
is transformed by tlui vital pi ii ciplc into new and more 
complex compounds —as fibrin, blood, bile, fat, and the 
like. All these* substances arc x>eculiarly under the 
power of the chemist ; he can resolve them into their 
primitive elements, transform and transpose them in a 
thousand ways ; determine Avlience they*were derived, 
and jiredict tlie state to Avhich tlicy shall return. The 
(diemist, lio\A;evcr, ciaiinot construct vegetable or animal 
compounds from the simple cloHsents: this requinjs the 
aid of a higher chemistry — the chemistry of life, whose 
mode of action he may unfold, but never successfully 
imitate. And even if it were that blood, 

and bile, and fat — nay, that he could fashion i^^eaf, an 
eye, or an ear — yet iic could never make that leaf de- 
v(ilop itself and giAm birth to others, that eye to see, or 
that ear to hear. A clear comprehension of the nieta- 
morphoses which aliments undergo in the living orga- 
nism, and of the action of remedies upon that organism, 
is all that the organic chemist aims at ; and an immense 
step will be gained Avheii he has reached the knowledge 
of these transformations, and of the causes by which 
they are produced. 

After the es:tmc(.i<m of the. vital prmcipJe, all organic 
compounds begin to change their forms — in other words, 
to ferment, putredy, and decay. The vital principle is a 
force w hieh, so long as it exists, holds them together ; 
and cATn when tliis is extinct, unless Jicded upon by ex- 
ternal forces, these bodies Avould remain in the same state 
as at that instant wdien vitality was axrestecL If we 
c.an prevent^^them from hein^ acted upon extemaHy, 
they may be preserved indefinitely — not, decay pro- 
ceeds ; and it is from a thorough knowledge of the law s 
r,egulating the processes of fermentation and decay, that 
so much practical benefit has accarued ^ baking, brew- 
ing, wine-making, bleaching, meat-preserving, and other 
economical processes. The ultiiaate resnlt8; of fwm 
tation and decay are to re(X)nveii ^e foments 
bodies into that state in which they hefete they 
participate in the processes of life. Comply organic 
atoms of the high<jst order are^ i by fermentation, putre- 
faction, and decay, reduced into combinatlQns of a lower 




which they originally sprang. ‘ It is only 
: Brof^ssoTi J4eji^Kr*lthat,v^^ gjgfiyedat 
insight intQitto«|!WD0e§?e8it Jcnp^yledgg^ 

: of the M 

proe^sQ^ 

th^ir vfesiws An4>^aAifa9tat4fiii% jfVPOi oi^aTy-fil^wic#^ 
decftipwiaiUPWii* It ,vhaa..hje^4 4^ 
vcggtaWajOrrftlihn^ ^itself 4ntip a aMe 

of feiT^nwWoa iOic p»ti^^fa^tip|[|, hut that, nn^iw iaUirr 
d^^icsd aotipn ariiimg &to 
tb*jipra«firce ftadicontapt of hydrogen or oxygep, js essen- 
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i i * JEhe j4ioe:,oC ( the) grape, while it ia -protected by the 
e»tewi8liia«i^pm atinoapheric air, aciwoely 

undergoes } any, perceptible alteration. A grape* by 
gradual exsiccation* converted into a raisin., 

Phe hUgbtestp^ its extern^ covering,* 

as withithnpe^ut of instance, is sulhcient 

to alter all the properlfes of the juice. Protected from 
tlie access of tlve air, withdrawn from the intiuence 
of the atmospheric oxygen, and the effect this exerts 
upo!v one of its ;ponitito the juice (termed nhust) 
may be preserved for Vn indefinite period : easily trans- 
mutalde as its Gonstituents are, iv) alteration takes place, 
because no disturbiim cause can reach them. But when 
exposed to the air ata suitable temperature, the grai)e- 
juioe becomes agitated, a lively <3 volution of gas takes 
placse, ail the sugw it contained disappears, and, when 
tlie fermentation is complete, a clear fluid is produced, 
which lias deposited a yellpwish niud-like substance as 
a sediment ; this is yeast. The liquid now contains a 
certain amount of alcoliol, which, together with the car* 
IxMiic acid expelled as gas, corresj^nds exactly to the 
amount of sugar it originally contained. The sediment 
or J^cast separated from the clear fluid, and added to an 
ciqueous solution of pure sugar, induces the same pheno- 
mena, terminating ultimately in the total disappearance 
of the sugar, its decomiKisition and resolution into alco- 
hol and carbonic acid. The yeast whicli has caused the 
decomposition of the sugar disappears with it : wliilst 
decomposing the sugar, it undergixis itself decomposition, 
although morefcSlowiy ; and it thus by degrees los(33 com- 
Tdetelythe power of causing fermentation in another 
solution of su^r. 

^Animal fluids eompcfft themselves in a precisely simi- 
lar manner. Milk, whi^^^ the udder of the cow, urine 
whilst in fibe bladder, undergo, in a healthy state, no 
alteration of thei r p roperties. But, in contact with air, 
milk (X|p|frtiifflMWchout a evolntion of gas j cheese 
separates in the form of a curdy mass, the fluid part 
becomes acid, and the .sugar of milk contained in it dis- 
appears with the iaereasing acidifleation. 

The fermentation of Tegetable juices, and the acidifl- 
cation and coagnlatimi of milk, both belong to one and 
the same class of phenomena ; the only difference between 
them consists in the form or state of the new products 
into which the comtitiients of the fluids arrange them- 
selves. One of the new combinations ];^roduced in the 
grape^jmee by viermentation is gaseous— namely, car- 
t)onic add<lwhcei the effervesem and frothing of the 
fluid>; whilst, cm tho other blind, of the 
i^hanges.iniljergcme^^^ remain in solution in the 
fluki The foim im of the aubstances which are 

the resicdt of fiES^mentatioti being only ac^cidental, we de- 
signate by the same term all processes eff decomposition 
ocGurting in a< similar manner^ as in the,Juice of the 
grape, <or in milk, no matter whether evJution of gas 
accompaniew Pern or not " ■ 

^ln poprflar lattgimge^ parooesses (ff putrsfSoction are dis^ 

tingulsh^ firom processes of Isrmentstion ; but the disf 

tinction does hot admit ofi bemg acientifii^^ 

since thfe difference rhetween ; the two processes: consists ; 

oifly itt tim ow? 

; Sitose of amhlli to thls 
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altpgetSor 

oxcl||di^, nnd 

9nc9:b^gnn.'pr9m^<^4^ iUjeiwaiitiy and irresia-! 
tiWy fiwtlier cp^c^sratieniqf -the, atmosphcr 

i^looxygem, first ipaiiticle, Asjatpn^ fOf.wlnoh tl»^ 

chemicalfaetion of ^thc oxygej^! set jiftf ftiption, being, Jh 

contact 

the motion imparted to ita H9 an impulse 

upon tlie atom* of thp oontiguons particle* and it nou- 
depends upon the amonnt of attreu:tite tatoCi acting be- 
twuen the atoms of the particles at rest* wlibtlier the 
motion imparted to those of. the first ; partible iwlXl bct 
propagated of not. If the motion is. more powerful thmi 
the resistance, it will be conununicated'to a, second parr 
tide, the atoms of this second particle will bo ;Set; in mo- 
tion, and this in the same manner ami in the : siunp direc- 
tion as in the first i)artide : the motion or traiwposition; 
of the second particle is communicated to a third, fourth* 
and, in short, to all the compound atoms in the fluid ) 
and, therefore, the same products are formed a nutural 
consequence of the same manner of arrangement* 

‘If tlie resistance or force wiiieh maintawis tbc! de- 
meiite of the other compound atoms in cohnexipn is 
more pow^erfiil than the cause tendiiig^ to jwoducG .an 
alteration in their position, or their order of nrrauger 
ment — that is, a division into now- produtSa — Hie aeto>n. 
imparted to the first partide must gradually cease.* . 

It must be obvious, from what is here stated, 
ferinmiation is a pntcess iiecegsarHi^ Jep^nf/mt upwt 
that it cannot accomplish its results in an immeasurably 
short period, like other chemical processes, and this pre-i 
cisdy because the decompositions it eflecte are brought 
about by the gradual and Bueeessive transmission of an. 
action from partide to particle tlirouglmut a mas3. 
Yeast, however, and other matters callable of exciting 
fermentation — they themselves being only substances in 
a state of ferment — accomplish the result, more etirteinly 
and satisfactorily the fresher they nix*; and this bcctausq 
every day they are kept, so much of tho motive force- 
of tiieir atoms is expended. Although fermentation 
be thus a matter of time, heatf nevertUakh'Hf 
a decided ivjluence (m the pri)ce^. For exaniide, whil«it 
milk at common teruperaturo yields lactic acid as the 
principal product of too decomposition of its sugar, at> H: 
high temperature we obtain as tlie product an alcohol in 
fiuid, w'hich, upon distillatioB, furnishes a truo braiHly l 
‘Thus, alterations in the nature of the iwodiwts 
mentation ensue with every variation in the preoes* 
induced by changes of temperature* or the presence 4 ^ 
matters accidentally drawn in to partk^ipate in 
transformations The same graporjuioo* when ferineiitod 
at various temperatures, yields wu|e of dissimilar qnfili- , 
ties and nature, depending upon:to&<uiX!^umsta|iceof 
temperature of tlie air being highor jnr lQWef dwringi 
autumn, according to the deptli of the int whiehil4l%t 

fermentation is conducted, which* variiOf 
odour, and the flavour of the winter ; A 
perature of the place where if ffipu?^! 

ducted, insuring its slow an<l grodtl^ 
principal condition depeadinipn^^n opff^KWiU oontrolifiw^ 
the production of the best < kfiids of wipo*, Thft t 

of wine will sflon universally sgive the 
rock ceUars or vaulto fnr conducting Iwocnsfipf/efr ; 
mentation : $uch yaifitf havp[ ilWWtiquJwly i 

appropriate for tire fabrication at tW ^fuporior* ivarietlea = 
of hoer j and the advantogei.of inidniy * 
pend upon their cHinatantly equal, 

But onoiMlfl ofuijerinenl^^ repreaf^tfivjtliev 

ftrst stage, after the vitoi prijaciplft^^^ 
resolution oil atonw into 

!ccnnbteatidn».> ; The piOiPCffrOf Tleca^^^^ 

<4renl«tion of riip oteutonto; by trenspostogAthn jp^ 
of ; fijiwatitotkiw into 





ttrtttd* ""'a'hc''yi<d(ie*if"<)f Hai - b6ftrt'''twj(i^ V 
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griSluUUy* MSlSPmjfe'-^jrgeil ' '■6i ' -the' atbiba^ijife. ' ’>!• No 
OrgBUiik^’ Mlfc*«ttdA’''Hr’j)art' 6f W KMW'tf/ 

altet tl>e«*ai^t#Wttr Wtel 'tiriWiiipfe; 4«*'fcatote“6f 
rciistiJig tlie:‘ai|6m*ea‘ rilr aftd- KitOWfitirti Tot 

aH that ipotrtjr 'Of teaataince which; ^tKi* '*fe»ii(tta«(y 
Jw>sii6»i^d as thici’ lj^.u*efe 6^ i?fei ’tJife hicma of 'the riM 
ittamfestiatlonav; c^mlple ceeees #ltli thte^^ieh^ df t!ie 
of V tludrteleiiifehti fiill ti^Aih Undet'thd'iinlirtiited 
dotilittldo of the chemical ToAjes. ■!;- 

JTAc and i^iperatnre 

at^' indi^tiAdhU iv^ndMdiits 'r>f th^i bxidtsw^^^^^ of 

j iist as they are neccasary to imtrefaction and 
fermehtatiohi Pcffect} ifyness, or a temperature below 
fre^n^ jioiht, suspends all processes of decay and 
fefmentati^jii; The trailsmission of decomposition fr^t j 
one particle to atiotlier jireaupposes a change of plaw; 
it Ignites that the particles sliould possess mobility, of' 
the i^trer of free motion, and this is imparted to them 
byfhe presence of water. In decay, it is more especially 
a ' C4#^ih elevated temperature whicli increases the 
aptibiidChf the elements of organic substances to Cora- 
bine with the oxy/^fCn of the atmosphere. 

^ In tfie process of bleaching in the open air, or, as it 
ii? called; g:rass^bleaching, we have the process of decay 
applied to ^ important purpose in the arts ujam a large 
scald. Liiien cotton textures consist of ordinsiry 
uxjody flbfe, more or less coloured by extraneous organic 
subdtancos, which were either contained in the plant 
Whence the fftire has been derived, or have become 
mixed with It during the processes of preparation. 

‘ When linen or cotton fabrics are moistened with 
water, and exposed to the liglit of the sun, a slow pro* 
(jCiis of combustion or decay, iinmediatcly begins upon 
the whole surfaco; the oxygen of the atmosphere in 
i»nrnediat(j contact witli the linen or cot ton is incessantly 
convertol into carbonic acid. The weight of the fabric 
diniirtish^is every second, precisely because it is in a 
state of combustion ; all the colouring matters gradually 
disappear; ami with them a considerable amount of 
woody ftbret their elements being converted into oxygen 
wimpbnnds. If this action of air and light upon tlie 
Uueii or cotton continues for fi considerable time, these 
substances lose their cohesion, and become converted 
into a nihtter similar to that used in the manufacture of 
paper ; and this matter still continues to decay as long 
as the tmsenthil condition of this change — that is, the 
abibrptSon of oxygcn---proif?eds.' 

t^tibfttances u^ergoing decay increase the attraction 
of all *d^ier organic substances in cantac;t with them for 
(^peii. It is upon this power, and especially upon the 
lenity of alcohbl for oxygen, that a speedy process for 
abidifylnp alcohol is based, which is termed the * quick 
vtikijur ptbeess.^ ‘ Tlie transformation of fcrni iited 
It^itors into rlnepar formerly required weeks, and even 
liSidntlik, to AebOimplish, in consequemje of the imperfect 
of- tl»e"'tiirr We can now convert alcohol into 
1<^^' than twenty-^^^^^ hours; and this is 
efifenttulMfllltlUly by making brandy diluted with water, 
or* Aliy' sph^twouB liquor, trickle slowly 

thi*^ufgh ^fjaSkS''fito'Wltli wood-shavings, and at the 
tlmo Onusittg rt rf%ht Atream of air to circulate 
through tlibie shtiVings. This method exposes to the 
mk>#AiiirfAe0 6f AlnohOlca^W^^ by 

timos more eXtonsivo tllan the old 
nti^f hbdf ■ 'AOd oorwe^Uently the time which alixihol, 

' imdor OfdihAry nircumstanoes, reKiuiAes for its uciditlca- 
tio^, dbfAbrid^ in tlie same proportion At tlie c^- 
niencement -'Of’ thiO' ^ it is usual to Add to the 

dililto spirit A smiUf iiuAntlty^^^c^ subrtaifoe 66n- 
taiMnW matter ds^Abte of undefgo9f%^^^^^ process^Of 

deonyveudli^'B boet-w(^ houey, viriegAi> Aoi i hutwfter 
thOlApSo»ef A very short- time* the surface of ^thO 
8h»tiitgOtp»sso»f ittto w oxidAtiou, ’ Add Iboto * 

i moment oflMs -tlio trAn«l5E»in«tioii of thG^iiplrit- into 


i Withbht th% ^-dpe^t^iSirfO# 'eXbfaneb^^ 

I -Oimdpbteiit ' As ik this pHhbiple' Of dedSy,'^ W it in 

I tliA power of ittkn to afrtokt it| Attd tfe doN^ * JSNim « 
i knowledge of the lUet, 'iSitat the property of 
Stances, tb peskinto A AtAte ofTerhtoi^Mim w > 

by eOrtupg'lri Aontaet with thb’ atmosphere; I 

hidllimHeA^ipithouitx^tptibn^h^ th6bdUht<^'jlM^A' 1 

; ‘ Fresh animal milk, as is well knbwri; I 

being kept for tWo' or three days;? mto A i 

mask. If fresh mdk be heated daily to the boflin^ pohm:- : 
it may be preserved for an indOfihite jperiodi The' btatoj ? 
of decomposition into which the dissolvod oaacino^pa^^S^ ! 
in Contact with air* becomes pCrtbctiy -arrested ; Atid it 
requires a more protracted action of the Atmcilsphere; to 
excite it again. Grape-juice, so readily mutable,' And' 
every fluid susceptiVile of fermentatiori, fa aflected-tu i l 
same manner : when heated to the bqflihg peint,^^!^ 
ceases, p^er-wor^^ af^ boiling; 
rt ::ire8 the addition of yeast — that is* an extraneous 
^substance already itself in a state of dcoomposition— dn , 
order to ferment in the shortest possible time. Ib ia 
obvious that if that particular into which an or- 
ganic substance is brought by contact with the atmo- 
sphere— although this contact may have been but for 
an instant — be destroyed by a hig*^ temperatnre, and 
oxygen (the only cause of its reappearance), from tlic 
time of its boiling, be excluded, these substances must, 
for an unlimited period, retain all the properties th(?y 
possessed at the moment of boiling. Matter per sg has 
no inherent power of mobility ; without the influence of 
some external force upon the atoms, none of them change 
their place, none «alter their properties. 

‘ If a flask bo filled with grape-juicc, and made air- 
tight, and tlicii kept for a few hours in Iwiliug water, 
or until the contained grape-juice has Ixjcouie throu^li- 
out heated to the laiiling ixuiit, tiie iniiiute amount of 
oxygen contoined in the air, which entered tho flask 
with the grape-j nice, becomes absorbed during the opera,* 
tion by tho constituents of the juice, and thus the ctiuse 
of further perturbation is removed. The wine does not ^ 
now ferniont', but remains perfectly sweet until tlie flask 
is again oi)ened, and its couteuts brouglU into contjict 
witli tlie air. From this moment the same alteration 
begins to manifest itself which fresh juice undergoes : 
after the hipke of a few hours, ,the conteuts of the flask 
are in full fermentation ; and this state may be again 
interrupted and suspended, as at first, by repeating the 
boiling. ,, 

‘ The knowledge of these proi)ertieKCVfi'ii;'n^i2r 
possessed by all other organic substances without ©xiiep- 
tion, has given rise to the most beautifid practical ap- 
plications of them. Wliilst in former times, during 
long voyages, mariners were confined to salt and smoked 
meats, which in the long-run idways proved injurious 
to health, and thou-sandsof human beings lost their lives 
for tho want of fresh aliments^ which were even more 
essential in sickness, these dangers and discomforts ^ 
beconic more aqd more rare nt the present day. This 
is certainly one of the niost impomut coutribirtionsf to 
the practical benefit of maulcina ever made by auience^ 
and for this wo are indebted to Gay-I-uisaCi ^ ' 

‘At lieith, in tho nrighbOurhood of Bdiwba^U; 
Aberdeen, at BourdeaiiX, Marseilles, and in mattiy parts 
of Germany, establishments of enormous 
exist, in wliibh soup, vegetables; animal sulist&A<^« And 
viands of every description, are prepared and sent to the 
greatest distances. The prepared aHmehts enclosed 
in canisters of tinned iron plate, toe coveiA^ Mse soldered 
air-tight, and the canisters meposed t&MiQ tdinqieTatiiTe 
oi’ boiling water. Wlien tois degm of; keat ■ kaA ^ne- 
trated to the centre of 

about toxUA' or fbur hours to af0Obto|dls^'^to<if;< asl^ 

have fe^idrod A stoMity wMe^tme any; iis 

eteruA^ toe canisteriAiap^toed^A^ 

i meat are J 




sso 
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of prej)aring food has been adopted by many persons in 
my neighbourhood and other parts of Germany, and 
has enabled our housewives to adorn their tables with 
Hirreen vegetables in the midst of winter, and with dishes 
at all times Which otlierwise could be obt&ined only at 
particular seasons. This method of preserving food 
will bocK)me of the greatest importance in provisioning 
fortresses, since the loss incurred in selling oif old* stores, 
and repladng theni by new, especially with respect to 
meat, ham, &c. is far more considerable than the value 
of the tin canisters, which, moreover, may be repeatedly 
employed after being carefhlly cleansed.’ 

Such ^rc a few gleanings from the most import.'int 
subject touched upon by I’rofessor Liebig in his second 
scries of Familiar Letters. Mere extracts as they are, 
they may be^ sufficient to excite the interest and emu- 
lation even of ordinary readers. Every reader, it is 
true, T^annot expect to become a Dalton, a Berzelius, 
or a Liebig ; b<it there is a certain amount of knowledge 
v/hich he may obtain, profitably and pleasantly. In the 
« concluding words of our author — ‘ There is iv.avt only 
where no firm will exists — where no adequate efforts arc 
exerted; the nccessiv'y means and instruments exist 
abundantly everywhere.’ 

. — 

TEMPERANCE PAPERS. 

Tiifi temperance movcinciit, like all other inovcinenta, has 
its press, having already C8tablished at least lialf a dozen 
periodicals, hesides nmr.oroua separate publications in he- 
lialf of the cause, I/)ndofi, Bristol, J.|)swich, Glasgow, i 
appear to be the principal scats of i>iihlic.itioii on the 
mainland of Britain, but from none of these tow'ns is there 
such a uiaflfi of temperance literature issued periodically as 
from the Isle of Man. How this island, which has a repu- 
tation for anytliiiig but literature, should liavo become tlie 
scat of publication of this, as v\eli as tHher prints — one just 
commenced, ‘The Odd IMlows’ .Jouniar — inay apj*ear 
somewhat strange : ve believe, hfiwevcr, that the privilege 
which the Manx possess of sending all their i>apers un- 
, Htainpcd through the British ]K)Sts, is the true cauHC of tlui 
phenomenon. Be tliis as it. may, tlie * National Teiupe’rance 
Advocate,’ iss^jed from the Douglas press, seems a well 
managed aftair, and, according to its own ruHrount, lias a 
circulation of 10,300. Its price. atJut liy post, is no nifre 
than thvcf^halftMmce, and this is generally the price of 
other print.s of the same character. 

Reports of societies, letters from rn]fl.sionaries employed 
ill the cause, opinions of medical men a.s to the {iliysiolo- 
glcal clfectsjJJiijjJjo advie«'.s to drunkards, and 

to on, mat<;rial of these ; *'ilso a 

vast imndiOr of hits are here and there dealt to tlie 
keepeni of bccr-shope and public liou«(*s, jocosely styled 
‘ dfunkeries.’ Among the advert i si uuents on tiie outer 
pages, we observe that a numl)(T rcf<.*r to temperanee 
codee-hoiises and hotels, and teinperance. |)rovident insti 
tutions, which would iiidicato a wide ramification of the 
princifde. In one of the pupern is an earnest ax)pe;ij in 
flivour of Father Mathew, who has bc<;n comjielled to 
deidarc the necessities of his condit ion. The fact is told 
to the world, that tliis intrepid man has jpuined himself in 
a ])ecnniary sense by his expenditure in the temperance 
I'auae. While everybody was applauding lus active axjostliv 
ship, and conijilimenting lihn on wliat lie had done for Ire- 
land, iioliody seems to have thought liow liard it was for a 
comparatively poor ecclesiastic to carry on such a remarli- 
able struggle at his own cost. 

‘ Meeting.s Iiad to be held, names to be registered, bills 
to be x>este<l, iiajiers and jiamjdiUjts to be circulated. It 
was necessary to furnish cards and medals to the members 
of the society. Of the latter, some were sold ; but thou- 
sands, many of them silver, liad to be given away. The 
poor could not buy them— the rich would not, Childreij, 
emigrants, wtid others, were always mijrplied gratis. But 
the eXjienises connected with tlie administration of tlie 
pledge but a small part of the whole cost. It w as 

necessary ip take measures for giving stability and |>crtnar* 
nonce to the change which had been effected, IpW this 
purpose reading-rooms were established in connexion with 
the various societies, and temperance pubEcations and 
! V newspapers distributed amongst them. iSo, Jong as be 
’ pog^eased any resources, Mr Mathew was always a yrin^fittl 


contributor towards tlie formation of these institutions. I 
On founding a new society, lie commonly presented a sum | 
of money to bo employed for such purposes. A love of | 
music spran^r up amongst the reformed people of Ireland, i 
which was wisely fostered by the friends of the temperance j 
■movement. Bauds were formed in connexion with many [ 
of. the societies; and hero again, from a conviction of the ! 
importance of sucli aids to the cause, Mr Mathew was a j 
liberal donor. Travelling expenses, too, notwith-standing | 
the liberality of eoaoh-propriotors, W'cre formidable. Tluui ! 
there were couHoutly societies in debt and dilliculty to .be j 
a.«».sisted. Mr Mathew would never consent to the aban- ! 
donmentbf a reading-room, or the breaking up of a baud, j 
through want of meaiiH, so fong as he was alile to iirevent | 
it. Lastly, sulft^’cra by the reform wore generously relieved. I 
The widow, tl'© orphan, and the aged, whose means of 1 
8ul)sislcnco had beeh intcrfei*ed with, were never refused | 
assistance. In tliis way, by sncli noble deeds of mercy, j 
Mr Mathews’s resources have been exhausted. He is now | 
di'stitiite of means ; considerable debts press heavily upon j 
him. He is daily liarnsscd by demands lor money, w ith { i 
which he is totally unahle to comply. And, above all, lie M 
is prevented from lalxiuring freely and with vigour for tlie M 
eause which is so dear to him, avid wiiieh so much roipiires j 
his Mssisfjiiiee. M'e feel that it is quite needless to add 
much to the foregoing facts. They will touch all hearts, j 
This great and good inaii has devoted his life and ]un\ ers i j 

to a noble work- he has sai'riticed his own property' and j 

that of his family for its sake.’ AVe trust this appeal will | 
not he in \am. j 

ftlasgow is mentioned as liaving lately hc(‘omc tin' foeUvS 
of agitation in the temperanee eause, and our anthoiity 
states that a eoeicty in that eity reeeives«ieM*iy JOO new 
adherents wa'ckly. AVe arc glad to hear this, for Glasgow 
I is one of tin' most intemjiorate towns in the Ihiiled Iriiig- 
dom. i’lie scenes of intoxiiffdion on !*>atiirdiiyM'venii)gs mic 
anioTig the most distres.sing which oeeomn Imman soeiet v. 

Temperance societicH are statial to be now estalilishcd 
in from forty to fifty towns in Holland, w ith the approval 
of government. In Rotterdam, it Is said, there are lii.e 
hundred .adliererits of total *ahstim.*nee. The merit of surh 
self-denial is augmented by the (auisideratimi, that tlwoiigh 
out Holhind tiie host gin ainl Ivrandy are to hi* had ai^ ! 
eighteenjienee a bottle. 

Luxurious habits, late rising’, and tobacco- smoking, come i ! 
in for a good share of abuse ami jocularity iu these nncoiu- | 
lU’omisiiig pages. j 

* tA'liat silly old men our fatlu rs were ! 

AS'hat st.iiji’d livt's they IihI 

They rose with the sun, they dined at noon, i 

And at iiIrM.; they went to bt d. 

Their day beKim by break of morn, j 

Itut ours begins at dark ; 

And tb<y never, in enrriagea rloArJ, rode out, 

To lake the air in th|^lhirk/ 

The 'remperance Oironiele, in noticing a work- ‘ Advice 

to Smokers,’ wliich, of course, nobody '' ill take -gives an 

extract on the pipe in-month form of indulgenei’, A gen- 
tleman takes a lodging in the house of a working-man, and, 
somewhat sariuised with the neat ap]a'araui:e of things, 
asks ‘hiov they managhal to l>e so resncetalile in these d< 
pressing times. The man answered, ‘‘I have no move ^ 
wages than my neighbours — the Wagt^s are very low’, for I j 
am a stocking-maker ; Imt I am indogtrious. I waste no 
time — I keep no Monday — I do nol mmiUr idtout tha i 

/f/we.s, or stand at mil door U'ith a pipr in viy mouth — I talk no j 
jiolitics — I mind my own busiuoHs, and in my leisure hours j 
w'ork in my little garden, grow my own potatoes, and keep i 
a pig or two. We are as comfortable as a working-family 
need to be, even in tlicsc hard times.” One part of this 
relation particularly arrested my attention — “/ do not 
samiiiyr alxmt iko Idnes^ or stand at my door wiiJt a in my 

I could not help contrasting this working-manH 
house with many I have visited, where the inhahitanfc 
makes nw-! of that paupiyr-makiny weed — tobacco. When.- , 
ever I enter a house more fdthy, wretched, and miserable 
tlian another, I have for yt-ars invariably looked about for 
that emblem of poverty— a tobaceo-pi|>e ; and I do not 
know tliat I ever failed seeing one in some corner or 
other.’ . 

With those few scraps, we, for the ):>resent, bid good-l^y 
to the tomjkiTance press. Ready to give advice to others, 
it may receive from us an advice in retunil We sliould 
liilie to sec the tem})eranec pa^rs^ without abating a jot 
in principle, aomewhat li^sS fierce arid dogmfttic, more 
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courteous and kindly in tone ; and wliilc, generally speak- he again danced attendance in vain ; and thus week after 
ing, they improve their paper and typograpliy, they should week he was annoyed and taken from his most important 
endeavour to attain a considerably higher literary quaJi.ii’- business, the time of his most serious engagements lacing, 
esatiou. as it apptjared, wilfully and maliciously selected* At^ la»t 

it w as lihitetl,to liim that if he would leave a very ednsider- 
able sum (iipAvards of L.80()0) at the office as a pJedg© of 
MUSCOVITE II 0 \ E S T Y a^^pearanoe wliencvcr it should be required^ be wotild 

^ * * ‘ meet wi|lr no h^rtlier annoyance. He thought it wisest to 

‘ No inhabitant of old western Europe,' says the author of eoinplyf and from that moment M'a» never asked for.' 
a hook recently publislied, under tlic title "of ‘ Revelations ’^I’he next anecdote is soniewhat different, but still it is 
of Russia,’ ‘ can form an id(!a of the extent of the univ».*rsHl illustrative of riiitioual disiioncsty. ‘ .During tlio adminis- 
( uirui)tiou of tlie Russian employes. It is true lui cs.unot tratimi of tho late police master, a personage of ooiisidia'- 
cioss llie portals of that empire witliont liaving repeated '^kle importanco disfaivered, on stepping into his sledge, 
and annoying prooi's of the disgusting venality and rapacity tliat he had cither lost his pocket-book, containing two 
<*r the inferior class of olllcialw with whom he comes in thrnisand roubles, or heeu robbed of it. He applied to one 
contact. Itut it is still inipobaible for him to conceive, of the iiolice-oibeiTs. The poliec-inajor asked for a deserqv- 
iintil he sees, the same spirit pervading all those whose <'hm of it, aii<l tlu* numbers of the notes. The ownen* had no 
(>xalted station in every other country places them above reiailha thm ol the po(*ket-book furtluT than that it was a 
bc.spiciou.’ Aeconling to this author, peeulatiou is uni- t‘ed oiu', ;nid contained the sum mentioned. An hour after, 
vcrsal among the Itussiau ollicials, from the rftretd watch- ' ' ‘' dif c-iuajfn- 1 < tuiau-d tniim])h;nit^ lie.had plaCTid the 
man to the highest otHeer in the state. No «dtici:il can be V. .;iisto<ly, and he restored the poeket.-book, with its 

got to do his duty unless you ))ribe him. Mom^y is also ‘ . ts uubaiched, to the illustrious t)wvua', who was of 
* r:xtortcd by tlie funetionmies of the law l)v vt rv ])lain «ourst! all thanks and gratitude, fhe next (lay, however, 
tiireats, tliat if it is not givmi, the individual will be‘'pnt to i liighness felt something bard in tbo lining of his fur 
trouble and annovaiice. Justice itself is sold ; and tlu^ j ]*olh'SC, which, on examination, jiroved to be tlie original 
profession of hmyer or pleader is cpiite at a diseouiit ; for | poeki't-book, witli its noti's, whicb Had sliiiped tlirough h, 
j tlu* most emeierit advocate is a. bank-note given to the j i<-i‘t hi (In- p«)(‘kct, ainl which the pi. lii'enian hail pretended 
I .iudge. In the army and navy it is the sanm All pilter. j (o him ; the litipos of his i.atroimgc, or the tear 

Nay, it is a recognised fact, that nine-ti'utlis of the income i 'd liis displc'asurc, liaving Vieen consideted wortli a saerifi(;o 
; <»i‘ every nian engaged in :iny pnlilie einidoyuu'ist, of ('vi'ry i themsand roubles.’ W lictbcr the person talsely 

1 odicer in the army or the na vy, consl.st, and irmst consist, j acr-nsi'd ol the tluvit was h't oil or no, was never known ; 
j of vnij'ering^s. 7'he olhccf intrusted witli tlie charge of jiro- j ptohalily not, says the author. 

vliling the nee(M}Sci lies for a reginient, makes a. liandsoiiK' As an instance of peculation on the sjuall scale, the author 
piorit for himself out of his liargains ; tlie cdiiciTs com- relrdes the following : — A [sile j»of (*opper had been coined 
inamiing a distaul, i xpedilion grow rich by starving the dito ti n- kojiecli ])ieees. The jiicers were locked into a 

men; and the *(;ai)tain of a Rus.sian man-of-\v:>v will .sell strong imnn,Avhero they lay on the tloor. When the room 

the very cordage his vessel when he is at a I'ereiun p(*rl, "’•'•s visited, it was found that the mountain ot ten-kopeck 

and pocki.'t tlu‘ iTocivds. The ( lerks in public olbecs arc pieces had sunk down in t: hi- middle, like the crater of a, 

i cimsianLlv appropriating small sums; or, if tlie nature of voleane. Tlie clerks niulevncath had bored a hol(.i in. ilio 

; t.lieir duty admit, s of it, ris in the cr.sc of t he passport ollicn, dooring. and jiulled dovn the pieces by ineiins of a pole and 

j they extort bribes. Tlie merebant of course is pre emi a wire fixed to it. 

j uently a t hea;', d hi^ Ahiscovite sUo]iman, of wbom you It may be aslaa], are no complaints made, and does not 
! ari! |.jiirc]iasing goods at double tlieir proper cost, swears tlie !a.w' wage vva.r with this scandaloms anil viniversr.il cor 

\ by Ids ]iatron saint tliat he is selling the articles at a lo.ss, n.ntTien ? Tlie late Rmperor Alc-xandcr found Idmself quite 

I jiisvardiy proinising the saint at the same time a iiev centage uu.ilile to do anything etVectivi* towards the suppression of 

of the jirocceds in oil and ornaments fVir his shrine if lie iau-h malpraiTiia'S. .lie vised to say of his .Museovite anh- 

heljis him to defraud yon. Di.diouesty, according to this jeeis, in his easy good-huinonn’d way, ‘If t4iey only knew 

anllior, is ingrained into the very constitution of a Muscovite, where to warehouse them, they would purloin my line-of- 

It Jia^v iieen eyiiically asserted of the lumian race in geiuTal, batt le ships ; and if Micy could <lo it witliout w aking n.ie, 

t iiat ^ everv imui has his price,’ meaning, Ihat i lun-e is no they would stdal my U etli while 1 slept.’ The presciit 

Imnian being who might not be tempted to do what was oinjieror, N'icliobis, on the other hand, is a decided foe to 

wrong, if only the ]H.TS0n tempting liiin knew what motives all these established iiieihods of c.niniimliiy ; and wdieii- 

acted u])oii him most powerfully ; but in Russia, aecoj-ding ever a ease of fruuil or jieculaliou is rejua s(!iit('!l b' him, lie 

to this author, ‘every luau has his price in lucmr/f/ An punishes it severely. Jbit. tliaT vnaii un.p^.. Lif. ..iaaiunnperor 

assertion so sweepiug aliout a w hole jxioplc, one lias griait as Nicholas, it is ihnnght nia ess.iry occasionally to w ink .at 

<liiii(,'nlty in reca'iving ; and, aceordiugiy, the author of tho tlagrant iustiiiiees ol ni;dvci'.s;!tiuu, rattier than raiBC that 

j book before us fort'ilie.s lii.s accusatii'm by a number of ])OpiiIar clamour which in Russia, moiii tlian in any oilier 

anecdotes, wTiieli have every appearance of being .'iuthentii-, eonntry, is obnoxioii.s to the govcvmnent, would appear to be 

and also by aHsiguing reasons of a siieeiihitive kind w hie h proved by the following strange story, which wo also find 

make the assertion proliable. .And, lirst, to give a few of in tlie book Vicfore us. A iioor nobleinaTi had been c.arry- 

Ihe autlKtr’s anecdotes scattcicd up and <lowu through the ing on a lawsuit ibr several years, lb; received an intiniii- 

tioii Irom llu^ soeretary of the trilnmal, that unless he iiaid 
‘The Emperor Nicholas,’ says Iw, ‘having been made over 1 0,000 roubles (L.-kiO) to tlie presideut, the ease would 

; acquainted, whilst graiid-tluke, witli the glaring nialversa- be decided against liim. Not having tlie money, lie took 

i tions which took ])l;iee in the naval ar.senals of Cronstadt, the bold step of ififiirming (bunt JJeukoudorfV, the chief of 

' (i?ouu) time after his accession, suddenly sent down acorn- the polioiy of the iniipiitous oiler made to him. In order 
! mission, who placed the imperial seal upon everything, and to make tlie proof clear, he a,ske<l the; count to give him the 
prepared to eotumence on the followdug day the lahou. of requisite aniount of notes, marked so that they might he 
iimuirY That night the arsenals were destroyed by lire, known ag.ain. lie undertook that those notes should be 
i But even the consuming element could not destroy the found on the person of tlie ivresident of the court. Ho got 
hmg-acovnmilated evidence of fraud. On clearing the niin.s, the notes and went away. As is usual in Russia, he invited 
i a uhmber oi’ camion were discovered, which, on reading llu; the presideid -judge to dine with him. A polietNOffioer was 
! inscription on them, were found to belong tol man-of-war secreted in an adjohiiiig room, wdio was to come out on a 
i which had l*cen lost a short time before iii the Gidf of given signal and search the .judge. On sitting down to 

* Finland and as it had been report ed, witli all her dinner, the notes were given to the jud^c, who, counting 

• and stores on board, it was therefonj eviilent that iier ! iveiii over, tossed them into his hat. lias hardly amount- 

own oiticere had taken her out to s«.;a for the purpose of ing to proof enough, the host did not give the signal, wait- 
sinking her having previously left all the valuable part of ing till the hat should be put on. I)ui^ dinner some one 
her ariimment and proviBiotiing on shore for sale.’ knocked. It was tlie judge’s nephew come with a message. 

Again, a foreign merchant of idimensc fortune was sum- ' After delivering it to the judge, he weht away; , W 
nioned for some trilling affair, to Mu; office of Count Ben- dinner was over, the judge rose to Kt», ati4 put on his hat, 
kendorff the prefect of police. * Ou repairing thither, he Tlie host gave the signal, out rusliedt the j^llco-oflioer. The 
was kept standing for six hours, and then dismissedL The judge s hat was taken off, when lo ! the notes were not in it, 
next day he was again ordered to attend : the penalty of His nephew had t^eu away th^e right hatj and left the 
disregardiiig such a summons was too dtmgeroua to incur ; wrong one. The brihery eoiidd noi PTOv*^. Our author 





I 
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tliiiiks that the explanatioii of the aiShu is, ihat the judge again amd Imprm upon you who aie comiec^ted with 
received a private hint fh>m Coant Bcnkendoi^^ dthee. the land* is m bea^ ofall improvement— deep and thorough 

How is thia universal corruption nmd venality of the hlua- draina^ of the 'taad ; and not here alDne^ but throughoiit 
oovltes to be aoeounted for ? Our author aso^s probable all England, I lee remarlcabiyii as indeed any one may 
re^isons for it. Oneof tlieeQ that there luui been nothing do, even thou^yvhlried^thrpu^ tlie oouUtry at the raif- 
in the history of the Muaoovite natien to implant |n the way speed vid^ udMeh Wf ajie pevT earriM 
national character that oliivalroua fueling of honour of Which of improvement hai bee* elKeiited i* this respect. Every 


most other nations have more or less. Bbt a ih^h more ono is struck ifitli the appearaihee of preparatkm for future 
II plain and matter-of-fhct reason is, that the salaries of all exertions, which are, at the same tiate, the token of wcll- 
Riissian ofRcials are so small, that no oflicial could live deserved success. — Loi'd SUmte^ iU ike Liverpool J^icuilural 


without peculating. The salaries have not been changed Amciaiion, 

for more than a century, although all that time the Value 

of money has been changing. Thus, the pay of a general 

admiral in the Russian navy is only L.540 a-year ; of an 

admiral, •only L,22,^ ; of a first-class captain, only L.nO or [Prom « Pf» 

Ij.100 j and of a midshipman, only An English black- GlasRow). M 


SORROW .AND SONG. 

[From * Poems by James HedderwJok* (Andrew Rutherglen, 
Glasgow). Mr Hodderwlck’s poetry evinoes a lively fancy, and is 


smith, employed at the Russian iron-works at Colpenas, marked by |P[«jat delic^y of feeling. His volume contains several 

receives a laiiger salary than an admiral ; and a gentiemauV reprints of verses which wo bad formerly seen In periodical works, 

valet in St PetorabntR haa a better income tlurn a Uou- “"<• Il'ich Imve become favours^ with na We «« glad to »» 

tenanfin the navy. To make up for this, however, all the *»>«” ««“'» «'» ""Mr present beautiful and mom ponnanent Jbra.] 

Russian govcmnicnt oflioials are accounted noblemen ; they W kkp not over poet’s wrong, 

btdong to one or other of the fourteen grades of Russian Mourn not his misehancpn— 

nobility; and if the English blacksmith at Colpenas would Sorrow is the source of song, 

exchange his L.300 a-year for L..30, with the perquisite of of gentle fancies. 

indefinite peculation, he might rank as a Russian noble- Kills o’er rocky beds aro bomc, 

man too. * Ero they gii.sh in whiteness ; 


W KKP not over poet’s wrong, 

Mourn not his mischances— 

Borrow is the source of song, 

And of gentle fancies. 

Kills o’er rocky beds aro borne, 

Ero they gii.sh in whiteness ; 

Pebbles aro wave-eluifed and worn. 

Ere they show thoir brightness. 

FINE^OR BITRYIKO IN LINKN. Sweetest gleam the morning flowers 

The followtaR paper is a c\irioua memorial of the abanrd Earth™ jov^™rI^to«So"4rs 

plans tried informer times for the cucoiirageinent of par- When tho boughs are shaken. 

ticulHr manufactures. It relat es to an act which was i . i- a i , v* 

dcsi^d to promote tlu^ ilso of woollen in arraying the m'^d^pcTt * 

dead. handed to us by a dcsccndfint of the piirtics From the darkest inincs arc brought ,) 

who paid t4it* fine : — Gems for beauty’s daugliters. 

Dum^^ l« prooumtor-fisoalL To David Kcitio and .Through the rent and rtdvered reek 

Agnes ratxm. i # Ifi. Limpid water breaketh • * 

J, Robert Dtuiean, procurator-fiscall of the shirroft-court .Xis but when the chords are struck 

of Kinross, grbxits me to have received full satisfaction of That their music wakoth. 

the somne of ane hundred pouiuls Scottis money from i v... 

David Keltic of Newbigging, in "rullyboil imrocb, and A.a:n<w ^ A JI thejJ swwts turren^r f ’ 

^ Patou there, his mother, of the soumc of anc hundred Gold must brook the flory test, 

pound Scottis money, dew to me* as (liscoverer for their Ere it sliow its splendour, 

crymo in buiring the deeeH«t John Kellie of NcwbiggiiiK ^Vhen the twilfeht cold and damp 

in irnning, contraa: to the late act of parliament, wlicvcm briuKrth, 

they were fyned and amerciate iqwn the twentieth day of Then tlu* glow-worm lights its lamp, 

Apprfil last l?y ^last, and hereby exoners and 8ir.i])licitor And the bulbul singeth. 

diwharges the said David Kelti-, and the said Agnce faton, when hIkIU her shroud 

and all concerned, of the loressbid soume, and sentence pro- Draws as daylight fainteth ; 

limmoed thercujxm in my, favours as discoverer of the said Only on the tearfiU cloud 

crvme, with bU that has followed, or may follow ther- God his rainbow painteth. 

o^n, wlrtttVB to^ the forsaid wnteuee. In wltnee wlicrot, not, then. oVr p.«t'» wrong, 

I liavo aubscrybcdthir presents with my hand, att Kinross, Mourn no^ his mischance^- 

thc nmth dSfy'oT 5fay, seventeen Imiid^ imd ten years, Sorrow is the souroo of sung, 

before*thit witneswes, J ohn Watsone, officer in Kinross, and And of gentle fancies. 

John Blackwood, officer there, and the said Robert Morics, — 

wTeatter heirof. (Signed) Robeut Duncan. 

JohnWat«m,witnet. the last of the pubkisk^ 

John Blackwood, witnes. It is recorded in the History of England, tlmt the* body 

Robert MoricH, witnes. of King William RufiiH, after that monarch bad met bis 

death by an arrow di«chargt.^d from the bow of Sir Walter 
PiioaiiEsa OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. Tmel, whilst engaged in hunting in the New Forest, was 

Farmers are finding out that it is necessary for them, witli pfcked up by a man named Purkis, wdio placed the corpse 
a view to their own interests, to take a v^ry dUferent course of the king in a cart, and conveyed it to Winehester. It Is 
from that winch woe followed by their grandfathers and a remarkable circumstance connected with the Fuiki«^, 
great-grandfathers. In these days, no man is allow'ed to tliat for upwards of 750 years they liavo oontmued to ei^y 
stand stilL Improvement must go on. And I see through- uninterrupted possession of the same Idenj^al spot, which 
out the coiintry, in every part ef it, gratifying proofs that amounts to about two acres of j^und, sitnkted near the 
improvement U gning phf as actively in the agricultural as village of Minstead, in the New Fc*^, contSignmis to which 
in the snattufa^nxing diatricts and operations of the countsy. the king was killed. From the eailiert p^od^ 

Even within the last four «r five years, I see strides which, history, it is found that the Pnrkises were by trade or caU- 
small as they may be obmpared with what might Ik^ done, ing charcoaytmmera, which same bnafoesi they have cou- 
are gigantic when oompar^ with what was done before, tinned fo carry on from fothcr to jwn up to the present 
I I thmk it is not mote tmi four or five years ago that, at a time, and which mode of empfoilrtoent^^^ Rh^unately 
meeting of the Boyai Ag^oultural Boelcty of Enghuid, 1 afforded them the mCmis of 

first noticed, as a of a singular character, a new entire through a to*g cow gew^ioiw*,^^ W * 

msniue, Imown as ginfod, 0 tp agH- Parkis, the Dreamt po s se^^ ah^ hnmMe <wta^ 

cnlturlsts of Eugllthd. If I sm not misinfonned, #om the is now In his elglity*seve||fh mid living qgtRved all 
P^ of jUtsarpool alone tliere have gone oot^ Withfo this his relati<ms, fo miwlho Jpt df ^ PhrkiseC^Am^^ 
jihgie #im^^''-*io,less thau'lfid veiisd8,''ch«rteM::>'«*m^ v;;# ■ . 

for. t^;'pmpose of importing this' . then ^unknown^^ . 

forjheh^ ot the agHooRm^ of 

isee did and i»el^ foimes dissiaiii^^ 

■■■ modes of cultivation^ .Aifopted ‘and I Oaa, 

mi,-with hmiieneo mpiffity - 


THE LAST OF THE PUBKISKS, 

It is recorded in the History of England, tliat the* body 
of King William Rufus, after that monarcli bad met bis 
death by an arrow discliargt.^d from the bow of 8ir Walter 
Tmel, wliilst engaged in hunting in the New Forest, was 
pfoked up by a man named Purkis, wdio placed the corpse 
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privi-lege. 

Encilawp, which boast$ of being the land of greatness, , 
liberty, and wealth^hd cradle of intellect, and the | 
foster-mother of genius— -is also the land of potty grie- 
vances and small coinplaints. The English liave often 
been designated a nation of grumblers, for it seems to be 
one of our chief’ delights to be constantly on the watch 
for something which annoys us, only that we may hare 
the pleasure of finding fault with it. The gusto witli 
which we sot to work to pick very largo faults out of 
very small things is so general, that it deservedly ranks 
amongst our iiiltioiial pastimes and privileges. 

Every foreigner who reads the Phiglish journals in- ; 
>'ariably coinetden with these views. He is struck with 
the extraordinai^ importance which our countrymen at- 
tach to the merest trifies, especially to such as interfere 
with their personal comfort or convenience. Scarcely a 
ncw.spa])or is published, metropolitan or provincial, that 
'l<?os not contain a complaint from some correspondent 
concerning a matter which — in countries possessing fewer 
social advuntuges than our own — would be passed over 
in uncomplaining silence. Wo recently counted in a 
single number of the most powerful organ of public opi- 
nion in Europo no fewer thiui twenty-two epistles; some 
of them from men whose grievances would cost the most 
commonplace practical philosopher scarcely an instant’s 
consideration. A specimen or two will prove diverting. 

One individual — to whose lucubration the editor awards 
the dignity of large type — is extremely put out on the 
eubject of stamp-receipts. He does not object to the 
threepenny and sixpenny stamp system upon princijde. 
On the contraryi he no doubt would shudder to propose 
any .such sweeping innovation as the doing away with a 
thx’ pfi recPitihg'itioney, which, being in most instances 
n^i( Pktrefeoly agreeable operation, and decidedly a luxury, 
p^hf tjp taxed, For all ho knows, stamped receipts 
'in^ fonu piort of the Palladium of British liberty, and 
l»> iiilMilftih them mi by remote jiossibility, materially 
that iSfibj and admiration to sur- 

constitution. No; his 
tiiai tlte afcainp-receipt system is not 
his lamontations 
of the country 
badfe'to stingy reoewers gtudging 

evil, he re- 
good 

and ae the^ ehancel^^^^^^ the ex- 
■ piwaiie:)p(lbh^’'Of ^ wiH ^ 

gentlijiiStmi ■ iVHb ' Wkes " unto mniself tne a ' 


correspondents occasionally outdo him. A battery of 
-.p.'p-3rtillery has recently been fired off by m 
'. f Viators,* ‘Pedestrians,’ * Scrutators,* ’agaihst 
must appear to ordinary minds a harmless and Kcaltlity 
pastime of the juvenile community. Hay after daythe 
subtleties of argument, the flowerf^ of rhetoric, and the 
bitter invectives of satire, have been launched against 
what the newspaper editors love to hold up to infamy in 
conspicuous capitals as ‘tum hoop NiftSANCis.* Frorn this 
elaborate correspondence we learn that the practice of 
trundling hoops in public thoroughfares — which for cen- 
turies has been indulged in by, children without any 
apparent inconvenience to th^ public at large — threatens, 
at the present writing, the lives and limbs of hpr majesty’s 
subjects with the most disastrous consequences. In one 
of these communications tlie legislature of the couhtiy 
is called upon to act with rigour and promptitude; »o- 
thing will satisfy this correspondeiit short of an act of 
parliament, specially directed against naughty little boys 
who mil the chance of bowling dirty little hoops agoins-t 
dowagers’ silk dresses and elderly gentlemen’s calves. 

Other ‘nuisances’ excite the ire of an equally volumi- 
nous class of correspondents, A very precise old gentleman 
I trips on the pavement, by stepping on admething slip- 
I pery; he stoops, examines it, and, hastening to his office iii 
the city, pen? an epis^tolary tirade against the ‘ Oranue- 
Peel Nuisance.’ An early risePhas dust thrown into his 
eyes by an active housemaid, and cannot digest his 
breakfast till he has fired ofi’ a shot at ‘ Tmr Door-Ma® 
Nuisance.* He takes a walk fn the IfVening, get% a feW 
puffs of tobacco smoke blown into his face, and docs nOt 
sleep till he has vented h% indignation in a letter to nis 
favourite paper on the ‘ Cigar Nuisance.* Otliet trifling 
evils are made known by persons who, though they gene- 
rally sign themselves ‘constant readers,’ have a much 
more obvious title to the name of ‘ constant writers.’ Let a 
traveller be charged sixpence too muoh for a sondwii^ and 
he denounces the,‘ imposition* and the hoiel'rkeiepe® in , 
newspapers. If he be detained a little over the proper time : 
I in a steamboat, or on a railway, he takes thQ saticie'sdrt; of : 

I revenge. A few weeks siiice, alettex appeomd W^ OhO.of 
public journals, touched in a strain of the higUe^ indi^a*^ 

I tion, because the writer was detained on a realway seventy 
I miles in length, exactly seventeen minutes longer than 
i was marked in the time-bill. Upon this fei^ile theme 
he expatiates in a style which combines a hi|^ ordor of 
eloquence with an energetic style of saAke*^ He a^^ieals; to 
the feelings very poweifully, by dmi!^ing a 
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if they hearts and ohU4wai, let tH^eia 
^^ ask one another how they would like to endure seTenteex^ 
minutee^ agohy in the waiting*roo^ their own terTnl- 
nus ! It the^oilw hehoovesr theih to scold their engineer, 
to lecture their stokers, and to threaten their drivers 
witij disluiasali unlew t^^ Haying, 

he daiteiis hln^self, brought tears into t^Ap eyes of the 
entire company--flhareholdcirB included^he* thinks them 
in a proper frame of mind to be scored, and proceeds 
in a strain only to be compared to the addresses of a 
judge to a criminal ; though his strictures are continued 
on ^ considerations of a less elevated character, for he 
i puts the case in a commercial point of view. He shadows 
forth a prophecy, which takes a dismal view of the con- 
seq[uences tov the nation at large should the awful 
aysietu. of being seventeen minutes behind time be 
persevered in, * He shows how it is just possible that 
the ruin of individuals^ nay, a serious injuiy to the 
whole commercial world, might bo effected by this throw- 
ing away of seventeen valuable minutes. An anecdote 
is powerfully worked, up of a bank stopping payment 
through mails or messengers delaying rernittances — not 
seventeen -—but seven minutes beyond the proper and 
appointed instant bf delivery. In short, a foreigner 
devouring these overwrought details might be led to 
suppose that the }>eace of families, the stability of 
hanking interests, and the gigatiiic operations of trade, 
depend entirely on the stoki^rs, engine-drivers, and ticket- 
(t^illectors otthe railways ! 

]^t^ a moment from the London to the pro- 

1^ must not be supposed that the inccs- 
sa^^ii|i4peusiiy to grumble is confined to the limits of the 
biHs of m<0 Every local journal opens its columns ^ 

to frivolous complaints, and there ai-e plenty of censors to j 
Jpl them. You can scarcely take up a country newspaper | 
vriihout finding a certain amount of epistolary disgust j 
and Indignation expended on some trifling inconvenience, j 
yie could point out a dozen originals to such a letter as j 
the following ?— 

— Allow me to direct public attention, througb the j 
medljim of yo|irpowcii'^ and independent journal, to the | 
of the carriage-way in High Street. 
There a dozen rute, and one of the holes h 

ueertain^ ^lS^^i^ an inch deep— at all events large 
water^ when it rains. What is the 
^ mying hoard about ? Surely, after the recent addition of 
W^rhalfpence in the pound^to the rates, tihey ought to 
on the alert. 1 am, Sir, A Ratepayjeh. 

P. S. I may also direct the attention of the parish 
authorities to the state of the pump opposite the Sessions 
house, Ho attempt has been made to supply the knob 
which was knocked off the handle by some of the young 
cotuitry gentlemen while returning fr^m Lord Crack’s 
last election dinner.’ 

In contem|»laring the round of complaints which in- 
cessantly circulate in the English newspapers, it is 
natural to ask what good do they do ! The answer is, 
that, if carrying their point be doing good, these ‘ pickers 
up of un considered trifles ’ are seldom baffled. The Rate- 
payers, Censors, V'indexes, Juniuses, and Berutinators, 
meihopolitan «md provincial, form a pressure from wi thout 
which there is no Misting. It is they who have roused the 
collective wis^^fe' if the country to abolish dog-carto, 
aiid to siie^r^ bells. About a dozen yearn 

ago, Indlviduajs discovered that the va- 

■ '::>iCus an4 iioi«e*-:.utteie,d ' by lilnerant ; haWkers 

,, were ; intclM^ and ' utterly ' :un*forthy; of. a Tree ".coun--- ' 
....letter, appeared., ih;.. ihie::ai«wspa||e3p^-^ 


dasimen’s lMlU ware denounced in language jp strong as 
that fultmnatadAm the Vatica^^ Medi- 

cal practitioners Ccnhplamed that their nervCua cases 
were constantly retarded from convaiascehee by hor- 
rible noises which issued firom the streets. Authors, 
Hying in unqiiiet thorirnghfai^, declared th0 their 
thoughts were ever and anon scattered, and their, id^ 
ruined, by brazen -tongued appeals for public patronage 
from dealers in brooms, ma^erel, potatoes, and other 
household wares. By dint of repeated expostulations, 
threats, and warnings, public opinion was edectiially 
roused. The ‘ street-cry ’ question came Into the ascen- 
dant ; and bad there been an election at the time, a 
candidate for a metropolitan borough would have stood 
but little chance, unletts he explicitly stated fium the 
hustings his detestation of this annoyance. At length the 
aiiti-street-cry party prevailed, and the legislature Wats 
obliged to interfere ; but, as is usual, in a very cautious 
end partial manner. To have abolished street-cries alto- 
gether would have been too sweeping a measure : vested 
interests were at stake, and they could not be interfered 
with in this justice- loving country. The peripatetic 
green-grocer, for example — having invested his capital 
in a donkey and cart, upon the implied and custouiaiy 
understanding that be should, like hi.s forefathers, an- 
nounce the commodities it containcul in as public a man- 
ner as his vocal powers would allow— must not have his 
property in the aforesaid dotikey-cart deteriorated by a 
deprivation of that privilege. No ; some more ofFcnsive 
noises must be selected for abolitioii — some 'vailing ’ which 
had fewer vested rights. Com mittest^ wore appointed, 
witnesses were examined, aTui the result wasj, that the vic- 
tims selected to be Bacrificed to the clamour of the public 
wore chimney -8woeiM>rs and collectors of household dust. 
A bill wiis drawn up, which, after a great deal of debate, 
and some party opposition, passed both houses, and re- 
ceived the sign -manual. This act silenced dustmen’s 
bells, and forbade the sooty fraternity to call out — as 
was their wont from time immemorial — * Sweep, 0 — 
Sweep!’* 

Alluding to this act of parliament reminds us tl^t 
there: are others which make many of the newepa^' 
outcries quite superfluous. If the denouncers of the 
dcKJfr^at nuisance would refer to clause 47 of the ^ 
and ‘3d Victoria, cap. 4, they would learn how to obtain 
a m6re summary remedy than letter-writing. The ‘ hoop- 
nuisance’ complainants would find, by referring to the 
54ih section of the same act, that the thunderbolts of the 
law, in the form ^of constables’ staveH, impend— like 
Hamoclcs’s sword — over the heada of little boys who 
‘unlawfully, and against the statute in that ease. made 
and provided,’ ere found by the police bowling keeps in 
publio thoroughfares. Such are amongst the legislative 
h^aits of past small-grievance censorship. It is odiously 
absurd, when such nets exists to continue addr^lAg the 
n^fipapers. Our critics of petty annoyjwtces are net 
aware of the powem of a muck mere cotuf^lling 
whick the^ possess. ^ 

After all, is net this te<MTLm abont trifles a ge<)d ^ea- 
ture of our ceuntry ? Sf^oes it not erideiiee tkat determi- 
nation to put up witk nothing tkat is capable of 

being nmde right, Ane broiight our eonie- 

what a^head of of Europe in mi^ct of serial ' 

institurions f inAi^Mce'kf conUneutal 

people about suck eiricriy < a piece tkelr 

eomparatlTely 








mQ .7 we not also argue, since so much attention is paid 
to trifles out of joint, that all the great screws of the social 
machine are, maugre occasional appearances of a contrary 
kind, in their jright place 1 

VISIT TO THE MONKWEABMOUTH PIT, 

Whkn at Newcastle in the beginning of October, a wish 
beset me to descend the celebrated pit at Monk^wear- 
mouth, chiefly that I might personally be sensible of the 
increase of heat which takes place at such depths in the 
crust of the earth. Providing myself, therefore, with a 
recommendation to one of the viewers of the mine, I set 
out for Monkwearmouth at an early hour, and, by aid of 
• the railway, reached the spot in a very brief space of 
time. I quickly found the person I was in quest of, and 
by him was soon transferred to the care of a foreman, 
who was allowed to become my guide and protector in 
the enterprise before me. 

The towering buildings, clanking machinery, 
coarse and unseemly objects assembled round the moutli 
of the pit, were not by any means calculated to invite 
me pn to tliis adventure ; neither was it a favourable 
consideration that, only eight days before, ninety-five per- 
sons had lost their lives by an explosion of fire-damp in 
a neighbouring mine. I am, however, superior to un- 
reasonable fears, and, knowing that danger scarcely 
existed, I approached and went through the whole affair, 
ail strange and utterly new as it was to me, without the 
slightest sense of trepidation. Being conducted to the 
house of my Ifuide, I was there supidied with a suit of 
his pit clothes, for which I gave up the whole of my ow'u, 
excepting on)^' my boots ; and being then furnished with 
a walking-stick* I was declared to be in proper trim for 
the descent. Then, conducted to the gallery over the 
rnoulih of the pit, 1 liad to wait a few minutes, till a huge 
deep iron tul), containing about two tons of coal, wa^ 
raised up to tlie open air and discliargcd of its load ; 
this, I was told, was the only means ever einplo 3 'ed in 
taking down either strangers or workmen. An iron 
ladder being placed in the interior of the tub, I descended 
to the side of mj’^ companion, and w'e were then swung 
off and let down the dark profound, sinking the eighteen 
hundred feet in what seemed to me little more than two 
minutes. The only circumstance I had occasion to re- 
jglark in the descent, was a pretty copious dripping of 
*ater from the sides of the pit, by which I was of course 
sprinkled, but not to an inconvenient extent. "J^his 
water, it seems, issues from the strata of the magnesian 
limestone, which are |)enetratcd in this district in order 
to reach the coal-measures. At the termination of our 
desbent, the tub Avas brought to a leAxd with a kind of 
gallery, along which Avas a tramAvay for Avagons, and on 
which stood ii group of dusky and hideous-looking 
figureSr tlie purpose of this gallery aiM of these men being 
to flil the tub for its upward journeys by emptying into 
it the #ain8 in which the coal is brought from re» 
cedi^ nf ^^^1^ ^ candles and lamps gave light 

to ^ was as dismal as could well be coii- 

ceiVied ; nor W»s it rendered more agreeable when I was 
Galled to obseiwe that the shaft sunk a good way down 
from the eelgo of the gallery, in order that the tub might 
be .enabled to come below the mouth of a spout-like 
channel, down which the coal was poured into it. One 
false step on eitlier side might here have placed mo in 
bousiderttbie danger. Quickly, however, I was led away 
from the vicinage of the shaft, and, being fUrnished wdth 
a in a primitive kind of wooden lantern, while 

my 0^^ provided himself in like manner, was 

fairly latmehed upon my subterranean researches. 

cpal-seam here worked being fully six feet in 
thicknesSf and very slightly inclined* the passages of the 
mine are generally of ample height, so that it is not in 
ordinary ciroumstanoes difflcult to walk along them, 

width; they^ are^ OP?, 

alcmg, .. -im 


of the passage, otherwise he must be thrown dOTO 
pounded to dust It was atfirst no plehefs# 
stand tlms aside and see a horse imd 
wains go tearing and clanking past one's tpi^ hi^ieast^; 
yet such is the force of habit, I caine, before the conclu- 
sion- of my visit, to treat this peril with indiibrence. 
Each of thes(^tirains, I may observe, is conducted merely 
by a boy, v^ho sits at his ease on the wagon nearest the 
horse ; and one feels it strange at first to see boys in such 
a situation. A little reflection, however, enables one to 
conceive how the same potent influence which I have 
alluded to will speedily reconcile them to all its appa- 
rerjt dangers. At intervals of no great space along the’ 
passage, 1 found it closed up with coarse wooden d^rs, 
each attended b}' a boy, who opened it for the passing 
wagons, and then shut it again. These form a part of 
the arrangements for ventilating the mine, a line of 
draught bt;ing thus formed in connexion with a -furnace 
is kept in continual operation, with a vent or 
-’..T.ft for itself. This leads me to say, that as yet I had 
been sensible of no unusual heat; there w^as rather a ^ 
coolness in the passage at most parts. But this cool^ 
ness AA^as entirely the efieet of t^ie air-current, and is 
experienced only where that is in powerful operation. 

i'or nearly half an hour I followed my dusky leader, 
with hardly a pause, except to mj;ke way for passing 
trains, or remark the arrangements for ventilation. The 
passage continued without any material change of 
feature, every two yards of it presenting* a wooden 
beam, supported by two lateral uprights, to prevent 
falls of the sandstone ceiling. . At one place rny guide 
turned about and remar kea, ‘ Here, sir, w;e are under 
tlie river Wear.’ Before descending I had seen the 
Wear — a navigable river some fifty or sixty yards in 
breadth. It Avas curious to think of its flowing over 
one's bead. Vet what is such a piece of surface wetter 
to those who j below it at such a mighty distance? 
The space from Ciiaring Cross to Westminster Abbey 
was betw'een me and it in solid stone. On we still 
w erit, and by and by the heat became very great, inso- 
much that i>erspiratiou poured down from my face ia 
an almost continuous stream. Still 1 i'elt an exhilara* 
tion of spirit which defied all such inecsivenienceft; as 
Avcll as fatigut;, so that 1 repeatedly declined the offer 
of m}" guide to alloAv a brief rest. At length wq came 
to a distriet'where workings w^ere in progress. 

The plan usually followed in excavating coal is flr^ 
to make such a passage as that described, thenvto'^ 
diverge from it in similar lateral lines, leaving about 
equal space between each two unA^rked, for ^0 
of support, and finally to cut out these spaces 
leaving the mine to its fiite, regardless Avheths^ 
upper strata sink or remain firm. I was now l0d itotSO 
several of these side passages, w’hich I found generally 
less lofty in the ceiling than the main drfft (as it is 
called), so that it was more troublesome to traverse 
them. Sometimes I was obliged to bend nearly double, 
and after all, did not escape a few knockings of the 
head, though nqne of any severity. As yet," we 
few of the pitmen ; but iioaa^ 1 was taken into a 
the termination of wliieh was in the course of ^ 
worked, iind there accordingly found p. couple, or 
engaged in what appeared to me one of the 
kinds of labour imaginable. Ticturo two hiim^ ' flgut^ 
of stalwart proportions, naked all except the shtfUest pos- 
sible kilt and a pair of galligaskins, and hll^k 0s culm 
could make them, engaged, the one in g 

took against the solid wall of coal, the 
up the resulting loose materials into.' a 
perature being meanAvhile at about. 

So that- even the idle : onlooker 
hottest: of. July's suns. It , w^s,.. 
and one attended' w.ith by no' 

What ma^ it the more striking #as the 
■ perfect 'ilfght;-; not' that:. 
lifr-i>rQtectini 
but that^a^cohple:j)^|ii»s§ 


ta^uiig'. J’finund onringttQ e«c«|)ei>t nrwdMoa 

oft tiilt Jiwyji jamin MSMBtoctr ntir ttm-Vko 

in if I wdtl MM a)Uei«» ^ abaMre bP? « Uw MftdKliaapod te 

Of tb« «res^ h 

^ oandtoa* ' TUo nia% J, thet iWM* nW ,W«Ri W 
i^i|eiMi» work beiotib' and i»#»r%t «jrstp«ft!(buliii)TOM(i;iw 

thMKth/<iii iwia o<id9pay a fowte .lobwn i»<l,it mm U««w»ot&»t(jbi*ai* 

»i«|iri itiBg> tt»;abgw» Aw I »op>41y tbf wpm of baftoriendoiK'Oil 
orttnbM^dH tba powestal^ appbed blow* of £he lation., , n s ij t > ui„« 
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jwv. jfiioro i was tola, A 0^ht of art in tlie stablaa vsuaUy are. JSfanaw W 

-of t|^ pitman* by which lie comes in time to the veo^tij^ prooeea was i^]H3.ia ppcpati^ 

^ thtoitigh his work much xuoro rapicUy than any thorelorc expei^lsnced iu t^us plaae &c, Ji^aihbim of ' 
labourer ctmld do not postkcssed of this peculiar ekiU. the mine temperature^ as raamting %g 

And in the j^ossessloii of tins art there are many de- causes which produce it. iSig ww 8XCM^fc« f 
gases evon amongst the men themselvcB, the rule of was told that this was the conditipn of ^be|Wl^g Plnfri 
variety of gifi^ thus holc^g good below, as yrcll as upon the commencement, are the ventilating proqes^p^iMsn 
wis sarf.w» of the ea^h, in humble, as well os in high fully establislicd, and the cousoquenpes were very* SSVjbA 
stUfKoynienti. The labours of the pitmen, if severe while upon the health of both men and horsed, bul pal^fi* 
tbay last, are less pr^acted than those of many of the cularJy the latter. At tliat time the meg au<rp?;Qd 
oomsKHi ^Idren of ,toU, They worli between seven annoyanee from flies, and a large apemes was phtayved 


after all^ better than being a farm-labourer in the disappeared. In general, the feunw of* the mines S(S 
i^se of Gowrie, where work is often begun at four in limited. 1 here arp a few insects, with rats and ipipo, 
tbe morning, and earned on, witli short intervals, iiU Tlie horses seem to snficr nothing from their subtet'^ 
*??!?? at night, for a remunexation not exceeding ton rmiean confinement ; but when any onp is taken up to 
jduUings a-week. One Kciz^mnistance interfering v ith tlie surface on account of illness, or from apy PWipr 
tiio comfort of the pitmen may l)e considered as a cause, he is found at first quite blmd amidst the su^- 
xiaturai nusAmrtune. It often happens that in sr atns of light, nor does lie recover his ordinary powprs of vlsipn 
coal tliere h a pervading layer of a hard and incom- for some days. ^ 

bustiblc composition, (^mmonly called cluneh j and this Having talrcii a ha8l> ficep of the vo^t furnape 
required to dig lor nothing, but they used for tlic ventilation of the pit, I stepped once more 
are fined for any portion of it >%hich they allow to come into tlie metal tub, and was quickly hoisted to thh 
to the Plymouth amongst other coal, ^ly guide pointed upper world. Tlie chief sensation on coming out upon 
out the foul band to me on this occasion, and I re- the upper gallery was that of intense cold ^ for, after the 
marked the greater trouble which it cost in < xcavation. atmosphere of the interior, the slight frost existing upon 
It wae surely a strange thing, he said, that chinch bhould the surface v as felt very severely. On returning to my 
be found at one level throughout the whole seam. ‘By guide’s chamber to rcsiiroo my dress, the rcficctiou of 
no m^na,’ said I, * if you consider how the whoif‘ seam my figure in a mirror proved not the Itaat entertaining 
Was formed. * But how was that ?’ * Oho,* r iid I, parr the adventure* A hearty laugh a^ self is 
*yow have not happened to iWn how coal was made, pciiiaps amongst the pleasantest things in life, and J 
Well, nOttimg can be n^ore simple than to tcU you* here enfoyed it in full measure. mk 

Wu^ I ^iqplmned how it was composed vf vegetabh The Monkweormouth pit is allowed to bo tiie dqob^^ 
matter cduected and sunk in seas, and afterwards sub- mine in England. Its unusual profundity is owing to 
mooted to ps^su^, by which the character of the the necessity tliere is of piuising tlirough the superSot 
matter^ was chan^d (bitunumsed), and showcfl that formation (magnesian lune^ono) io order to rea^m the 
oven a single seam contained several sucii layers, formed coal. There is thus a scientifie interest conuo^’tod 
one after another, and sotnetimes in difierent circum- this pit , for nowhere else in Britain can wo 
staces, he was prepared to understand, and this he so sensibly, or to such an extent, that increase ofueat 
did very aptly, how ,an infhsion of mud into the sea which is found ns we descend into the interior of the 
at the tune jOf the placing of one of tiicse layers earth, an increase Annosed to avaraad abofit A dearec of 


cool in the midflt of e goodiy seam of tJie article itself, The supposable connexion belrween thu siA 
i^dlt tmletteced men who spend tlieir terior, and tlio hypothesis of fijer^ci^ ip 

Mfes in working ik* t tiou of this and othew gW>gs, idy&t the tem 

As wc retiiwiied to^ds the i^^ns of lower tempe- mines eonsidemblo importapcoi h) 
rature* toy oompmatm wunsyted my pausing for a world, end it is of conrse iutOtortW ^ 
wMe to cooh Jest I might (sahfiioclWi sand I accordingly sonol witness of the ItoiTh^aaTerh 


souid witness of the fretk I 

^ to thecavse of the digghmoMSm djW “j^es Jn 

W ^ hour. ^is ^me several gmps of pit- the great porfhem cmd-fielA ilUeowto!v%¥^<W 


™ ww time several groups of pit- the great pev^hem ooai-fielA ifela- 

men going to tlmir work m the remoter drifts imused no doubt of il^to the impnHcimitk 
entered into ft friendly 1 was beds uutter the fuifhne^to 


hft^g h^of isastte ooeltfidd ptoplS^**tlnmM 
<xnithMgiia^, mar^d»itseetoi^toiim,hyftnfthm at an end. IMMi 

js&tsjSg;SEB/5? asgiasaSb 
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aiits f((-Ke& 

, ijf 'irieib^t''4a,lfej' 

'fl' inaxlai^ 

If ilife 6bi(l B^%id li tsot 

the% mw of its unsoundnejss, as the fbUpwing aneoddle 
Whh, 'beindfes iftilfe- 'possfes- 
siot^ iriopHliihd a tttlie 

of vdshod < to soil it, to save 

himsiir^ OTe ttoilTO^^ Its maOlgfement, ^iirhett Williatti 
^ of sti^tiiication, 

iw1)y ,^ahce iti a bbciksellet’s shop, and warned 


^ififl^vwonti^ p^ him to make a survey 

a 'di^W up a ^ value of the 

I'^tnOn ni^ til IJcrhaps fifteen hundred 

Siu'fdi ip^pffed ^8^ favour of mining l)eneath 

was thus attracted to the sub- 
’Wra'lts vhbre set agoing, and found successtHil. 


the, character of that spot of ground, one fUct may 
fiuifjde nahieiy^ that a short while ago a hundred 
th^ahd potiiids were spent there upon one work. 

W the discovery of this great fallacy, the 
urq4'pect8 of 4he northern coal-field are not by any 
mdi^Us h^ght. The most intelligent engineer known to 
me ' In district, alleges that the years of its prolit- 
aibSd wdrkihjf. are much nearer a conclnsion than is 
generally supposed. Some geologists have assigned 
llritish coal three thousand years; some six hundred; 
and the subject is, therefore one on which the public 
(b(il no uneasiness. But these calculations arc founded 
oft data of the loosest kind, and have no value what- 
ever. According to the individual alluded to, iwenh^ 
i/edtg is trixir^ likely to be the term of profitable work- 
ing in nb small portion of the British coal - fields. 
And Ibr^^ unsystematic way in which 

miftitig is dondtreted, and the want of a public arrange- 
ment for Ifee recording of local operations, will, he 
ihinks, be chiefly to blame. The utter want of fore- 
^^ht, and indifference to those who come behind— 
of barbarism in all ages-^are indeed most dis- 
shown in our coaS-mines; and if some of 
^ ^Ity genew prove themselves tlie sufferers, 
it wm only be aft unusually apt commencement to a 
national punishment wliich has in all resxjects been 
jfteWy merited. 

’ . M A T C II - M A B; I N G-^A T A L B. 

ISAUftt in a beautiful morning in the lovely month 
of pretty iitUe viUa^ of Alderfield v is all 

thr^ gigs and other vehicles were already 
dtkWft’ ffepi^their tbspective depositories, and preparing 

peeped from an 
almost instantly withdrawn, 
^ with ' I sriaile of pleasure at the favourable 
the weather. Well might peaceful little 
AM&iBiM b6 twilit!# Ihdfllive, for this was l^e appointed 

party^^which had 

' W .be'aifre'only a select few 

■cf ’fp 'Who'/'Were <mi 

those 

'ris^^thus ^^kiidably early ; to 






; lie c1iildien,>and ' 
exercise of her will by a Bttle fki^ 
seldOfft Spoke at alh ififtd 
': waB'''tdlked down atfOit(^;byihiS:^)iidy;" t;f||^ 
was small ; she had inherited a 
age f and why she had mtetled 
could aurmise^ unless thaVitwet^ tOfihov^to^ 
dependence .of opinioft^ and her ]^rfret dl^eedom < ^ 
she was a stout imt very ix>inely daim^^ 
or thereabouts, witli a ploasSftt voice and smile, I misri^ 
laiigh, and a manner pecUliariy attracUvo from i m 
warmth and lieartineSs; Bhe Was a gveat pattmiessi' 

* young people,’ especially young ladies* fond of * hafriug 
them with her/ and devising pleasures fbif^ thSw 
times not over-judicious in their character. ^What did 
girls go from home for but to enjoy themselves she 
would often remark, as if home were n xflace destituie 
of enjoyments, instead of forming the centre of the very 
J: . e l and purest pleasures. 8f>, when sho bad young i 
r- -ends staying witli her, whicli was very frequency the 
case, she took'good care that tliey should never ‘ lose ia 
day;’ for slie wouhl have considered twenfcy-fourhouri^ 
respite from the pursuit of pleasury as so much lost time, 
Wliat witli parties at home and abroad, by land and by 
water, drives to the county town, and visits to every 
exhibition that might happen to be»stationed there; she 
contrived to keep her ^lests in a very Undesirable ;state 
of excitement from their arrival to their departure. At 
the timqipiy story begins, slie had two very pi-etty girls 
for her inmates, and it was princip.ally on their account 
that she had planned a parjy to Uston Abbey, a fino old 
ruin some seven or eight miles from Alderfield A very 
wet season had marred several previous projects Of tho 
kind, therefore Mrs Weatherhill and lier invited guestta 
looked forward with no little anxiety to the day; and 
watched the barometer with intense interest. G?eat 
was the joy of all eoncerned when a cloudless rhotning 
gave promise of some hours of equally cloudiess enjoys 
meiit, and all prepared with alacrity to set fbrtli Mrs 
Weatherhill had pri vate reasons also for wishing her plaft 
to prosper. She considered this party of much greater , 
importance than as a mere meeting for amusement, and 
had anxieties and hopes on the subject as yet only known 
to herself She unfortunately delighted in that mis- 
cliievous and unwarrantable interference in the affairs 
of others called tnatch-making;, and she hoped on this 
occasion to lay the foundations of two marriages ut 
least. Tivo gentlemen, whom she asked to join bet ' 
party, seemed to her precisely suited to her two youftg 
guests, who were neither of them, fe far as sha ktiew, , 
pre-engaged; and so far from suspecting that there ) 
was anything improper in her designs, she gave herself 
great credit for planning two such eligible unions. She ! 
was sure Arthur Bennington must waiH n wifb, 
must be dreadfully lonely in his rumbling old houl^ 
with nothing but his books m mnuse him ; and;' ^ 
his large fortune, it was a burning shame that he di^ 
not marry. Could any woman be found iftoro^uro to suit 
him than Lucy; Austin, who was as quiet* and rimoit 
as fond of books as himself; very pretty, vvell-born imdi 
bred ; and supposing she had no fortune,: what 
signify to a man so wealthy as Mr 
Granby, her other protegee, was a veiy 
froni Lucy; but she would therefore he tlie iiftoitt 
to please the fancy of young Scarborough* thfe'^ 
newly settled in Y- — (the comity town), 

Weatherhill said to herself, must luift'ry sM^^ 
any rate, if he meant to get into luspew^^^ 

Mary was a haudsotne, slweVl^d, 8hOwy! |^ 
cheerful,: and welli'^Ible-.tb'^^tnkevtr'^MiM^^ 
KicietoMfto^ 

{dminff ’It p^ndari#^- .. 
mt9 tO’^ha^: A 
At 




peHr iiid^pendent cf his ^tofbssion; and the m^tch 
ireteftied iti every way so equal* that she thought it Would 
be an actual shi not to try to bring it about AnxioUfily, 
tiierefore, did the * foUttdtess of the feast* anticipate her 
pic-nic to Ilston. 

Kine o’clock* the appointed hour of assembling; had 
att^Ved, and Mrs Weatherhill’s baroucha wrfs at the 
doOr* and Mr Weatherhill safely bestowed in one comer 
of it Then the young ladies took their places* and 
Mrs Weatherhill followed, having first seen divers 
well-stocked baskets and hampers, and sundry cloaks 
and umbrellas, packed into a light cart, which was to 
attend thfm to the abbey. Then came a family jaunt- 
ing-car, with its family load — father, mother, and three 
j or four grown and growing-up sons and daughters; 
then l^r Ilerjrent’s gig, bearing the worthy rector and 
bis lady; and lastly, Mr Sanderson, the attorney’s 
vehicle*' occupi/'d by its owner, a sturdy old bachelor, 
accompanied by his maiden sister. Thus the proces- 
sion moved off, but did not by any means intlude the 
I Whole party ; for many were to join it on the road, and 
several stragglers from remote quarters were to meet 
the main body at the^abbey. 

Certainly blary Granby l<x)ked very stylish in the 
s^art silk pelisse and gay hat which Mrb Wtatherhill 
had recommended her to wear on the occasion; and 
Lucy Austin never was prettier than in the simple 
white dress and straw bonnet, vhich her own perc‘ep- 
tion of the fitness of tilings had taught hei dk) adopt. 
A^pd Mrs Weatherhill thought, as she looked on them* 
that never were two damsel' more captivating, or more 
auro of conquest; the onlj" fear that shadowed her 
pleasure being, lest by any din^ mischmet* either of the 
beaux Should fail to keep his appointnumt ; lest Arthur 
Bopnington should have been stizcd with a fit of shy- 
ness or low spirits- -no uncommon occurrence ; or >oung 
Scarborougli called awoiy to attend to sonu broken 
limb, or case of sudden Bat lior appn hen^ions 

proved groundless; for when the party from Alderfidd 
arrived at listen, the two young men were already there, 
and it seemed a good omen to Mrs Weatherhill that 
they had been punctual to their appointment 

Mrs Weathdrhill w^ns now in her glory. Before the 
loiterers of the company arrived, she had man.tgcd to 
establish Arthur Bonnington ^s the temporary guardian 
<4 Lucy Austin, and to fosten Mary Granb} on young 
Scarborough’s arm ; and the group had soon dispersed 
among the ruins, or were tracing the little winding 
paths of the neigljbourinp: woods, with that quickly- 
inrreas^g friendliness which grows nowhere so rapidly 
as on a rural excursion, such as this whereof I write. 

It would take up too much space to detail all that 
was said or done on that momentous day. Suffice it, 
that it was unmarked by serious accident or unfavour- 
able change of the weather, which circumstances will 
oocesionally mar the delights of a party of pleasure ; 
that Hr« W^eatherhiU’s schemes seemed to thrive be- 
yond her utmost hopes , and that, before bidding them 
good night, she had engaged both Arthur Bonnington 
and young Scarborough to dine at her house early in 
the following week. The readiness with which her in- 
vitation was accepted, she took as an excellent omen of 
the impression al^ady made on the minds of the gen- 
tlemen in question the charms of her fair visitants. 

From that evening to the day of her dinner-party, 
Mrs Weatherhill, when alone with Lucy and Mary, 
talked of little except the tt^o young men who, she 
maintained, had paid them such marked attention ; and 
whilst Lucy, with native delicacy, shrunk from her 
rallying on the suyetSt of Arthur Bonnington, Mary, 
whilst deprecating more loudly the jest respect- 


Oountiy home— in whose neighbourhood eligible bacbe- 
tors were anything but plenttfril, where she was under 
rather homely parents, and expcM^ 
to lil# hh active part iti the management of tdk 


younger brothers and sisters — as to oluect to leave it, 
if a tolerably good opportunity for dmng so offered. 
Besides, having arrived at the a^ usually called that of 
discretion, she was exceedingly anxiotis to get possession 
of her ‘ own thousand pounds/ which, as we have said, 
was at present in her father’s hands. Her marriage 
would be an event, she thought, after which he could 
have no possible pretext for r^aining it; and incited by 
these considerations, and Mrs Weatherhill’S representa- 
tions of the advantages of the matcli, she boldfly resolved 
that, if Henry Scarborough did propose for her, she 
would accept him. If he ajjd not, she was not yet dea- 
prately in love with him, and there was no harm done. 
Full of these thoughts, she dressed herself in the most 
becoming style she could devise, resolved that Mr 
Scarborough should not find her less charming in a 
drawing-room than in the ruins of listen Abbey ; and 
so effectually did she carry out her intentions on the 
occasion of their second meeting, that Scarborough, 

during his long solitary ride from Aldtrfield to Y , 

owned to himself that she had impressed him as no 
woman had ever done before. He had been for some 
time thinking of looking out for a wife ; and hearing 
from Mrs Weatherhill an account of the ‘ high respec- 
tability’ of Miss Granby’s connfttions, accompanied by 
a judicinus hint of her forthcoming thousand pounds, a 
few more visits to the enchantress decided his course, 
lie proposed, and was duly Rrcejited ; and Mrs Weather- 
Inll thanki'd hcAven, w'hilc she applauded her own 
foresight, for the favourable terminal loft of one of her 
pLins. 

That her othf*r project r(‘ftpcctmir Arthur Bonnington 
and Lucy Austin was likely t(> i ud a*' *much to her 
mind, she ^ is still doubtful; for tho*ngh there were 
many symptoms \\hich ‘'he deemed iiusjncious, there 
was little appearance of progress in the affair, ’fo any 
cloao observer, indeed, it would base been evident that 
Lucy was an v thing Imt slightly interested in this event. 
Her heart, with its pure young uutiied affections, was 
already the pri/c — alas’ the unsolicited prize— of the 
quiet and souk what melancdioly student. He evidently 
preferred htr society to that of any other member of 
^dr-i WeathcrhillS circle, and listened to her music, and 
po • tod out the beauties of his favourite authors, and 
t.dked to her by tlie hour togf ther in a low cartie||| 
voice, as he did to none bt‘side But it was not of loVe* 
not of marriage. He was jilcased to find onC so gentle 
and inteilcclual, wdio would listen un'iveariedly to the 
xcvealings of his romantic imaginations and somewhat 
nioihid scMisibihtics ; and this, which in fa<»t was but 
refined egotism, poor Luiy received with love and gra- 
titude, as proofs of his aftcctionate confidence. It might 
have been so— she might soon have grown necessary to 
his happiness in this very character of iiatient and sym- 
pathising rew/ida?<fc — and with her unselfish anddevot<*d 
nature, they might have been married and happy. But 
Mrs Weatherhill unfortunately took itintb her headtliat 
she could expedite matters by enlightening Mr Boh- 
nington’s mind as to her own view of tine ckte. Sbfe 
was convinced his modest diffidence alone stood th kla 
way ; at any rate, it was her duty not to pehttlt Mias 
Austin’s ai^ctions to be trifled with. Accordink^, 
having contrived a with the tardy lover, aSe 

introduced ^hc subject by naming the aplproachi|ig HhkN 
riage of Miss Granby to Mr Scarborough. From thkt 
it was easy t(^ allude to the party to llston, knd tht^bUO 
to glide to the topic of his own sujppoied attochthent lb 
Lucy. Mr Bonnington heard hkPi first Irith 
then with evident vexation. , , ^ 

‘You really distress me, Mrs WesttheAlH} you 
labouring under ^ some strafif^ delnsi^. I 
Miss Lucy Austin as a most exeelient end eltl!(kehle 
young lady, but I heve never for a moment thought Iff 
her m the Ijgtit you afiude to/ *l%en why, Jtt the 


name of wonder, Mr Bonnington, have tou lii 
such a manner jbwards her? why have you pdd her 
such marked attention ever stnoe yonr flmt intmdotlon 
to her? 1 am sure Hemy Seatborofugh has stAam^ 


CHAMBEES’S EDINBUBGH JQUENAIi. 


shoved a greatei! -preference for Mary than you for Miss 
Austin; and now -you tell me that it all meant no- 
thing/ , , ^ 

‘1 told you no>uch thing, Mrs WeatherhiU. I said, 
and I still say, .that I respect and esteem Miss Austin ; 

I consider in the light of one of hiy most valued 
friends; hut I have never given her cause to suppose 
tliat I wished to engage her regard in any more serious 
charaeter* You forget, also, that a great portion of what 
you call attentions I could not avoid paying to the lady, 
dictated ^ they were by yourself.* ‘By me, Mr Boii- 
nington ?* ‘ Certainly. Did we walk, you bade me escort 
her ; did we dance, you solicited me as her partner ; and 
BO on through aU our intercourse. I will not say that I 
did not prefer these arrangements, but prudence would 
probably have made me less exclusive in them but b)r 
your own directions.’ ‘ Then niy poor Lucy is to be 
deceived and deserted!’ exclaimed Mrs .WeatherhiU: 

‘ that gentlest, most affectionate creature, to be wouitde/ : 
so deeply and fatally. Oh, Mr Bennington I you h»;VC 
deceived us all !’ ‘ You use strong language, madam. 

I cannot accuse myself of liaving ever wilfully deceived 
any one, and there can he no desertion in a case like the 
present. In one point, 1 both hope and believe you are 
mistaken. I am sure Miss Austin has t(X) niucli good 
sense to bestow her affeetions unsought; least of all 
where there could be so little inducjerneiit to do so. 1 
am sorry, very sorry, this misunderstanding has oc- 
curred, as it must, for some time at least, deprive me 
of the pleasuij* of Miss Austin’s society.’ So saying, he 
arose, and bidding Mrs WeatherhiU good morning, 
abruptly quitted the house. 

Yet, as he ^rode back to his lonely mansion, Arthur 
Bonnington, im recalling the events of tlic last few 
weeks, felt less at ease in his mind than he had antici- 
pated. Now that his attentions to Lucy Austin had 
Wm remarked upon by a thitd party, they struck his 
own conscience in a way they had never done bel’oH^ 
and he felt he was not wholly free f rom blame, should 
she have misinterpreted them. Yet Mrs Weatherhill’s 
cgtidu^t had been most preposterous. Had that lady 
had the discretion to remain quiet, had she not pre- 
maturely spoken to him on the suViject of JiUcy Austin, 
it is not unlikely that the gentle charms of the fair girl 
might have wakened in a heart that deemed itself for 
^ver blighted a purer passion than it had yet known. 
But Mrs WeatherhiU could not be passive ; even when 
things looked most favourably, she must interfere ; and 
hei*' eagerness in tliis instance had defeated its own 
purpose. Arthur Bonnington, as he rode home that 
day, came to a conviction that he had narrowly escaped 
the machinations of an inveterate match-maker, whose 
designs it was an absolute duty to cirLMi invent 

Meanwhile, how hired it with Lucy ? She knew not till 
some angry expressions from Mrs WeatherhiU indicated 
the fket that some violent and unsatisfactory explana- 
tion had occurred between tlxat lady and Artht ' Bon- 
nington ; and, alas ! with that knowledge came the hitter 
feeling that i&e hiid been compromised and degraded in 
his opinion by tlie imprudent conduct of one who ought 
! to have sliielded her delicacy with the care of a mother. 
Bhe said nothing ; but her vaiying colour and trembling 
told a tale of mental suffering most inteUigihle to 
Sanderson, who hapjxened to he present when 
tlie ^cloiinre^ With that tact which is an 

i^sUmohle q^nidity when united to kln^ess of heart, 
pretext for withdrawing Liujy from 
liie SW conducting her to the quiet precincts of 

chamber. There a flood of tears relieved the 

a i$0br;^l, and told more eloquently than words the wound 
r Womanly ’ 

l too true that Lucy had ventured to love, 
tier iJbctions h|d been exphcltly sought by him 
s^e had yielded them. She loved, too, with a 
'iSMjh end. i«^dehies« .which Mrs WeathOrhill was quite 


apparently suitable have been the 

station and wealth of Mr Borinihgton had BOt confr^ 
buted to increase the brightness of the idsioUfl that had 
floated through Lucy’s mind, would be saying ; 

but still she Was as far frorti heiiig a luetO: apdohlating 
husband-seeker as any one could possibly be. But she 
had a kind lyid generous nature, whose imptdses her 
contracted pieans had never yet permitted her to gratify. 
Her father was an officer and a gentleman, hut beyond , 
his half-pay, he had very little of this world's wealth 
and Lucy had certainly admitted the idea of his happi^ 
ness in W prosperity. Still, independent of all thesd 
considerations, she had loved dearly and truly, and pow 
her vision — her bright and haxxpy vision — wks ddshcd 
to pieces in a moment. There was nothing to hope, 
except that Arthur Bonnington would utterly forget 
her, since, as her awakened fears suggesrted, he could 
only remember her with contempt and disgust- Ootdd 
Ixave followed her own inclinations’-^^ she w-ould at 
‘ .ce have returned home ; but Mrs M''eatherhiU opposed 
her doing so on two grounds ; first, that it would seem 
as if she were leaving abruptly on Arthur Btmnington'fl ■ 
account; and, secondly, that Mary Granby, who was to 
lie married next month, could by no inearis dispense 
with her services as bride’s-maid. Mrs WeatherhiU had 
insisted that Miss Granby’s imptiipis should be solem- 
nised at Alderfield ; and the family of the bride, feeling 
all the convenience of the arrangement, had not offered 
any very vehement opposition to it. 

Lu(?y was spared the pain of seeing Mr Bonnington 
again during her stay, by^hia hasty departure for the 
continent; and could she have found consolation in the 
propagation of an untruth, slie might have received it 
from the general report of the neighbourhood, that he 
bad left the (country in consequence of her refusal of 
him. A few days after his interview with Mrs Weather- 
liill, he set out for l.on(lori, and from thehcifi proceeded 
to c*xx)lure the beauties and romantic features of the 
wotids and mountams of Germany, a eouiitr^ he had 
often expressed a desire to visit. Amidst new scenes 
and x>eoi)le, it was natural that the events of the past 
should rapidly become less prominent in Tils mind; 
but still there wore times when the idea# would intrude, 
that if Lucy Austin were not a designing actor in Mrs 
Weatberhilfs schemes, she had not been quite fairly 
treated; artd remembrances of her mild blue eyes, her 
varying cheek, and gentle voice, intruded amidst hia 
day-dreams more frequently than was quite consistent 
with his peace. Meantime Lucy, under Mrs Weather^ 
hill’s auspices, was dragged from sctffie to scene gaiety, 

in which lier sick heart could take no part, ana was at 
once longing for and dreading her return to her humble 
home. The bitter idea that she had been lowered in 
the estimation of him whose regard she valued above 
that of every other person, was a sting in Lucy’s boioxn 
for whose jioison tliere seemed to be no cure. The 
time arrived for the marriage of Mary Granby and hir 
Scarborough, and Mrs Weatherhiirs exultation kneik 
no bounds, l^ero was a match that would in all 
bability have never taken place, but for Aer managi^ 
merit ; and so said the bride’s father, aa he ptivuiteiy 
tlianked her for the interest she had taken in ida ‘ 
girl’s’ welfare. , ^ 

Lucy Austin did not fall a victim to 
perish within a few months by the more iniSditiUa 
roads of consumption; but if a broken or a blighted 
heart be one in which hoiw and happy lova di^ cruah^ 
for ever, and whose capacity for the keen eiytC^merit of 
life, which youth should experience, is irretiHetably lott, 
^Buch was hers from the time (ff her uulbrtunate Vhnt 
*to Alderfield. Her constitution was nev^ inbiia^ 
now, without being subject to any speciflu ditKyrdori abe 
gradually fell into delicate healthy and in a year or ^0 
was considered amongst her w 
valid. Ser father died ; and M 
had been able to make lor W was ihbttfilcient to support 
her in to dith 

posedof i^Uwed 




l on the cast coast of Etig^and. She^MW^im 
dMeid^' sad IsBr inteted^ia^ 
ooasisted aiiaioiii>fl»t|rely da toodoaa ^ ^ 
with ai) dduicqiiaint^noe^ 

^ she' iletiilhed^tli#' most a£%ctlcnQurtte:teg<^ 

Fiv^ Qc sisc V i^ieari jhad mow !«*bne hyv ifnd^ ^hair had 
Mrs Wimtheilib'te tiniiitoh^nfciiig^^ mrfihb Mr 

and Evon worm than ipoot^d^^ 

tmoingf; atnei'e lihion of iapo^aront aiiitaihtiit;^ 

for nratmd hai^psnesa. 

^ Maxx Chranl^v^to lielr 

hfi ^ayviieifoot treasure of ingenuity and in^ 
^ M her iather’a house* eompeUed 

Isy^^tomBtanees^^ bad displayed something 
quiditiii& ^ But now, as a wife, she thought ^ had a 
right s to he 'exempt * what she termed ‘ mere 
drudgery/ and haring an overweening love of display, 
a considerable stock of pride, and a fondness for amuse* 
ment, she was disposed to exercise her activity more in 
spefUding money than in saving it She discovered, also, 
within a very short tiine after her marriage, that Scar* 
borough poss^ed a most violent temper, and to avoid 
ite expfosions, end at Ike same time to obtain what she 
wished to have, she descended to many mean and despir 
cable suhterfoges* wjuchv when detected, were sure to 
draw down upon her a double portion of Ijer husband's 
wrath. Bi^ides, he had a constant source of complaint in 
thehon- payment of the thousand pounds which her father 
still retained, and which no application could draw 
fom him ; and this subject was one whicli Scarteough 
never failed to mention when he had any dispute with 
his Wife. In short, constant bickerings soon made 
their home a wretch^ one, and the husband gladly left 
it to seek society and amusement elsewhere. Mary, 
meanwhile, was not sort}'^ for his frequent absence, as 
she thert^ waa enabled to pursue her own course of 
extl^tvagance and folly with more freedom ; and the end 
osf aB this may be easily conceived. Scarborough got 
into diflicUlties, lost his business, fell into iniemixirate 
habits, and St ttie end of eight years after the gay 
bridal fote at Alderficld, Mary found herself a widow, 
with two 1lelpl#s8 children, dependent on the bounty of 
Iier husbimd'S relatives, whereby alone siie was kept 
from utter destitution. 

Arthur Bontiington’s sojourn on the continent was 
protracted month, till it had even ex- 

Mded to yeatet and when he did at last return to his 
SfiStaiy m his visits to Mrs Weatherhill were 

feWvan4l3*e hame ot LuCy Austin never passed his lijis. 
But it h^pened one day that business led him to call 
on Mr Sandarson the attorney, and as that gentleman 
his client requested to see Miss Sander- 
8<)^/ as ilte wished to leave a niessage with her. He 
foited the eld lady her little parlour, and as 

he was announced, slie laid down her spectacles iind an 
open letter^ had ^ been perii8in& and rx)se to receive 
Idm, Bat in/vain she begged him to he seated; he 
heard he heard not, and ttocyi for some mo- 

utehte dyes rivetted m the latter, wluch seemed 

toabsnth*!ltil4ite«ttentten rfo it was years since 

he graceful though some- 

whgt years ago, 

lu^'teansf^bed'fo^ of poetry. Great 

was Mist Bteiderson^s surprise when* with flushed cheek 
and tieiRbling v^ce,' lier ^^^^ out the ques- 

t}fte« * If that were nut the hand*writing of Miss Lucy 
Ausliin,?^ ^ It is*' was the nsfly t is a letter which I 
received from hor^ thli moming/ Bomilngton itiune* 
dihtel^ %qtt!red her |)Kaiwiit^^^ w adding to Ms 
questba A hape that (diewrlw well v$ho te liviiigatV 
answer. ‘lam scavy te say to 
is ’Very Bhe 1 hmi> heea. evst^iatoe'^ 

v.:and; Idteeriy^ ::I’ . 

to* a 

* 'BcoiniiMd^Qnf viifter ^an;:smhaitosedj 


wduxdtaha'/riitedj^to#^ days 

of your. acquamtenee.K^d tese 

8tihng)E^neBtteh,xNte(i^ iOdiidteith STtrue 

uAd oilfaSvdny Otto 

; triflto'^’^6hsixh>{iiL]sv)ycaft'flMiik^t^ had 

Suer ady segardf^teanS ;tilfB]d«ahe ever 

' bmedtnmBh* s’Mdeed^'{.a6k..ia9Strii^e^:tnSs^ 

Mr iBannihgton/l saM ^hGsi;fliantosQixt t «abd I i^sooreely 

foSl^jasiiid^ dn v^lyiugs to your 

to tell :ycu tlLiti^mostiU^ for totelft 

Austin did love you — I could And in /myidto 
far better than you deaer^^d.* ‘Better, ind^d/. said 
Bonnington sadly ; ‘ I must have seemed fdse and heart- 
less in her eyes, and in yours jflso ; buti belics^e me, if I 
did trifle with her happiness, I did so most imwittiiigly^^ 
My heart had scarcely recovered the wounds infliet^ 
by another's faithlessness, and knew not tliat her gentk 
influence, sweet and soothing tlmugh Ifclt it to be* could 
ever awaken a now afleetion within me^ But now i 
know that this might have been, and that a puter ami 
happier love than I had known before might have (iriseii 
for me, luid not Mrs Weatherliill's prematiire inteiferonce 
startled me from my dream. By her cotu^e intermed- 
dling she aroused the suspicion that I>viis merely kicked 
ujion as a “good speculation.” and the idea tliat Lucy 
knew and acquiesced in lier design was roost repulsive 
to my feelings. I determined to break through tlie net 
at once ; I left England in the iirst heat of my annoy- 
ance; but I have never since met man or woman whose 
aflection could bo to me what I now kno w iucy Austin’s 
might have been !’ 

Before Arthur Bonnington left Miss Sftnderson, he 

had determined to visit L without ckday, and if h(? 

found Lucy’s sentiments respecting himself still un- 
changed, to oiler her the only compensation he could 
for the years of sulTering she Iiad undergone, by pro* 
posing to make her his wife. In a few days his journey 
was accomplished, and he stood before the door of the 
humble dwelling that Lucy inhabited, striving to still 
the beatings of his lieart before he ventured to rsd^ the 
knocker. The door was at length opened, and he Was 
shown into an apartment, evidently prepared with sduie 
care for the reception of an itivalid ; whom, his fears too 
plainly told him. The little old- fashkmed sofa was 
placed near the Are, and piled with pUlaWs ; a smaB' 
table was drawn un beside it, and on this was laid an 
open bible, a plate with a few grapes, and a small vase of 
flowers. In a few seconds the door opened, and the mis- 
tress of tlie house entered. She was a pale, thin, lady*, 
like personage ; and though evidently embarraased by Hnc 
presence of a stranger, received Arthur wdth flie greatest 
politeness. When informed that he was an old frienil 
of Miss Austin, she shook her head, and said she feared 
Lucy was too weak to see imy one? whose presenoe 
might agitate hx^r ; but she also offoreA if tlie 
would leave his name, her: bto to ptepate^^^^^h 
cousin to see him on thc^ folk) wing day* ^ ^ 

And on the morrow they met ; Iki but little duuiged 
in outward appearance since their Urst iUteryidwAmidiit 
the woods and ruins of listen, she so iimQV floi wasted 
so utterly altered that, Imt for to voii^* aiul%lte>a^tes«^ 
sion of her blue soft eye, he would scjareely have tedtof 
nised lier. It was a sotemn lueeUnff ;'ito^llMcy;cm 
calm, for she knew that to deariny wav <^fl 
dreaded not to speak of the |»siiv whlidt > to 
BO further inflfieniie cmdlro futairc. i It-w 
Ar^ur talked of hope* ctf renewed heal%»of 

love and happinto mightittos 

aie Inaew it bv ; yot to wltoodtor te eoU 

in tottoxnedteal^ a fen»nvd. hte:lK>w|tio^d 

getol iclimatA*l foelittg *haA by. her ftopUanote' to te*> ; 
cuxnd to him to ;ato ^ k»wihg‘ totsdl 

:hhd.<hei0Btoie‘toto'^tosh:n^^ BJiUto^ 

him 

tho-^tlNlto^■Bh^^wsto:'«^to 'yhdt 

over:tosiVhai'toi‘‘'^''',: 

too-;: 


CiQEAMBKRSiS^JEBD^^ 


a0d di^S^ bi^ifl'ga he^.:^:J^:^4f:^v:.:::ir■•3. 'if.i .'/ “iv. 

Mrs bi^Ttoriy i^hen, ijQtmu|gtc 4 i 

toildd biiharfthe clitcanistaacos ^c^ iho 

httd no de£6n^>toloi&at’:w]^ ’indiareatsliiui^iin 

tlKT catbstiM^b to, excej^t that she bad 

‘ actodidbtr!ttae^!beet/> i Bat Bonningt^ upbraidlngs 
irer® ^not ]>i4t4iout^ dfTefet Erom tbofc tinie 

forward Weatheibill, as tnuoh foom tcrirar oC pubUe 
opiaion' dju refobrse, avoided inteifering in any way with 
the foiiihryiisg or giving in marriage of her numerous 
Mends knd acquaintance. ; ; 

BOOKS. 

an interesting place is a library ; liow suggestive 
6f lofty, noble, and Bolemn thoughts! The well -laden 
shelves boar tlie intellectual labours of centuries. liere 
the past and tlie present commingle peacefully; licre thf.- 
fiercest atid most nneompromiaing opponents find, ^e 
by side, a quiet resting-place — no noisy contention is 
hoard— no vainglorious assertions assail the ear — no 
angiy disputation or bitter recrimination disturbs us: 
a seductive repose invites to contemplation and patient 
rcseai'Ch. 

A feeling some^vhat akin to the mournful arises with 
the thought, that the busy and devoted authors of the 
multitudinous worlcs around us have passed away for 
cv-er i the 1)rains that conceived, and the hands that 
obeyed, have^ilike returned to their original dust. 'JMiis 
ftiding is, however, relieved by tVie consciousness that 
tiit3 mind still exists in the printed page; that in all 
these volumes, worm-eaten and time-stained though 
they lie, w'e ye^lind the reflex of the soul of the writer. 
How they speak of the industry of the dead I Hero are 
massive tomes with their thousand pages, before whicli 
a modern would shrink in dismay. .If, externally, they 
be 80 imposing, wluit shall wo .say when wc open uiul 
jierase them? Ttiere, amid nnufli tliat is dark, suid 
valueless, we find yet more convincing proofs of this 
indefatigability, the most minute detadl in description, 
with the most extensivo elaboration of argunieiit ; and 
though we may lament that so much industry wjis often 
employed to very little purpose, yet we cannot but be 
impressed by the example, and respect the memory, of 
Iboso iutelleetual iirchiteots of other clays. Sonic of tlietn 
caught glimpses of the glories to conic ; thdr liearts 
Were in their works : a volume was often the labour of 
a iiib; and, tlierefore, shall their existence cud only with 
time? 

Hero we may sco and trace the history of man’s cx- 
perionoe. Here is that wliicli gives him Jiis present 
l^ncMid pre*eminence. Anniliilatc tiie literature of the 
WorMi- and, aitliough myriads of busy heads and hands 
would be employed in the work of resuscitation, what 

would be given to the progress of civili- 
8atibnd>{ yDoes not our experience consist in knowing 
how to avoid error ? Shall we, then, blame those "rirose 
iMIiilgjiii like Iwntch- towers and beacons, worn us from 
They laboured not in vain, if 

lean M 9 teer our course the straighter ; and better is it 
to error, tlion to siqipress conscious 

?■ lifers aoibisfeiem. may come^a read a humbling lesson; 

itif 0 ^ here the sophist 

to^learn tc*^ benevolence; here 

. t)tolce(p^ may resolve his doubts, oad ^lOvintolerant 
anA on tile otiier band, the 
' ta^y great, the Rspiriagj the hum^ the 

limy m a^ all find their stimulus and 
thdif rtwwrd. . Here is the history of dhappointed hope 
and dsApijifing exertion ; ^here may wo rca how un- 
Wbftried toil;?went nntowarded ; how men weto so 
veled,- to their: stoditoi that they forgbt tofiy and 


their,hnarisietoQdcigtiB«<^ig^tiii^thek^^^i^^ bnildr 
;ingv their. moimnfGiEt^^'^i^-' 

1 Hdro; h^aio^i itoty wb toad of s tonratdv and 

weUteamed hoiasars of > plauditov ^ AiidviBKialp- 

tixtodfefo#iGt of 1 tbe^ height of i hutban to 
;thc known and too imknowii^^ to imeqto 
' tlio one dies ho has risen-^e is tlieto^ no 
the oUiOT panes awayi knowing, that Jiis toward swM 
come, that his memory will liVel ibr atoi 
Wightev, as men tldnk on the patient 
its work in obscurity. Here; w that (which; siiall itoliMsit 
the liardest marble ; here is tlie trlie mmmmtum'i ' Imto 
is tlmt which directs, threatens, cautions, and cbtiVineoia:^ 
We arc constrained to respect what ito; si told (^>1^ 
wise consider as useless, when we refieet that in idl UnS; 
tliere w^ at least intellectual culture^ Steps wem taken 
in the right direction, thought was exercised and ele^ 
vated, and through good and evil the world was 

r''^‘t.cd. Many steps were inevitably taken in the 
■: ;h of error; but among these men found the true^, 
basis, adding thought to thought, inquiry to inqulryj; 
until at last has arisen that glorious intollectual super* ' 
structure which now surrounds in whicli the dreams 
of the past have become realities for tho present and 
future. 

How interesting to be shut up^ alone with books 1 
Alone witli books ? Is not here the true society ? Of A 
certainty no voice is lieard, and all the eloquence i# 
mute; but who will faint or grow weary? What plea* 
sure in exploring shelf after shelt^ musing over toy 
vohimos, w’ith their voluminous titles and quaint plira* 
seology ! Tho pleasure, not less than the occupatibnv Is 
exliau’stlcss. Ihjre is a venerable folio Which thbiWenuA 
have not respected, as in numenible holes, 
through the heart of the mighty volume from cover to 
C(»ver, abundantly testify. How would the good fold 
author grieve could he witness the vennicuVa*^ 
made among hia precious arguments and unptognable 
positions ! KegrctfuUy we turn the loaves, and masiug 
the book, restore it to its place on the shelf, hoping, 
that in a new edition the spirit of the writer may be 
preserved from impending destruction. Nbw we 
to a rare relic— a fidio printed on vdUjm, by tlie.fa^ 
thers of the art, Johannes Fust and Fetrus Schoeffer^ 
in tlie year M.cecc.nx v., as appears by tli© col(^hon\K)>r 
pended to the coneluding columns, and which ^ves tho 
information as to the date and* pLico of publication, now 
always found on the title-page. What beauty and skill 
arc visible in the mechanical portion of the work ; how 
straight and accurately adjusted ar^^ the columns ; , how? r 
very black is the ink; and how bright and vivid; the 
colours of the illuminations 1 Verily, men were giant® in 
tho.so days; for thus, in the infancy, nay, the veyy baby*; 
liood of the art, did they create a work which moyJ; 
honourably conipete with the iiroductions of modeto^: 
skill. ■ 

What have we next? a Mtle-page whoae bord^ «hQW% 
all the emblems of mortahty. At the top is 'a xleath’ A : 
head standing gn the cross bones, crowned by an 
glass ; <m each side are skeletons, pick-axes, and Hiovelii 
and iindeni<*ath a morteloth, or some otoer 
moiuming; within is printed, ‘ London’s Dtoadfilil < 
tation, or a Collection of. All the Bills of 
this present year, beginning the 27tii ■ 

1 604, and ending tho 19th of December^M 
also the general or wlicde year’s biU, 

Keport made to. the King’s most 

'the Company of Parish Clerks' of ' 

is indeed a-, foarfid^ volume, 

awful details of awe<qtoig hmrta3^.^-'-','3^^^|^^ 

for the wteek onding\I)ec, 

fleatlvonly of idaguB^is; recorded 

February. foUowtog, 

oiteato ^w(hen^ono.^orO';ia::.togliltii^ 



aw 17, ftftd * iwitiihdii itifedted, 5/ thi» 

time the mortality increases with the increMing heatdf 
the weather; fcir en the 20th June the dehtht are .IdS ; 
July 4th» 470 ; J8U1, 10$9; August 1 at, 2010; 18th, 
3Ji?80; 29Uiv €102 ; Set)teniber 5th, 6988; 19th, 7105 ; 
at which date the tnortality reaches its maximum,* and 
the ‘ parishes clear of the plague are 4^ parishes in- 
fected, 126.* On the 3d October the deaths have dimi- 
hlahed to 4929 ; i7th, 2605 ; 31st, 1031. ‘ Parishes in- 
fected, 97/ The sucoeeding week -shows an increase, the 
; deaths being 1414. ‘Parishes infected, 110.* On the 
Slat November the deaths are 6.52 ; December 5, 210 ; 
diA on the 19th, at which date the book ends, 281. 

* Parishes clear of the plague, 62 ; parishes infected, 68.’ 
From the general bill for the whole year, we find that 
the* .■■■, ■. ^ ■ 

*fotal of all the christenings was - 9,967 

Total of all the burials this year,^ - 97,306 

Whereof, v)f the plague, • - - 68,596* 

There are some curious entries in the list of diseases 
and causes of death : for instance — ‘ Chrisoines and in- 
fants for the year, 1^58 ; meagrom and licadafjh, 12 ; j 
rising of the lights, 397 ; stopping of the stomach, 332 ; I 
coliick and wind<3, 134 ; frighted, 23 ; griping in the 
guts, 1288 ; starved at the White Lyon prison, at St 
George, in Southwark, 1 ; . stan'ed at nurse (at St 
Maudlin, in Old Fish Street), 1; kild, 3— one at St 
MarJ*. Kcrwington, one with a cart at St Giies-in-the- 
Fiehii, and one with wrastling at St Margaret’s, West- 
minster; hanged herself St Maudlin, Milk Street, 
being distracted, L* At the foot of each of the weekly 
tables the price of bread is thus stated — ‘ The Assize of 
Bread set forth by order of the Lord Mttioi' and Court of 
Aidi^ien. A penny wheaten loaf to contain eleven 
ounces, and three halfpenny white loaves tite like 
weight;* this in December: but in lilarch following the 
weight has fallen to ‘nine ounces and a half,’ which 
next rises to ‘ten ounces;’ falls again to ‘nine ounces 
and a half;’ and at the termination of the year is ‘ten 
ounces and a half.’ What is meant by ‘white loaves,’ 
in distinction from ‘wheaten loaves?’ Were the for- 
mer identieai with what are known at the i:u'esoot day 
as ‘ sctiorids ? ’ 

Here is another book, on the first leaf of whieVi is 
a watratit bearing the «seal of tlie Ct>nnrJoiiw'eaith, 
securing the copyright of the work by the dc<daration — 

‘ Thursday tht 8th of February 1C54. At (he Council at 
Whitehall Ordered by his highness the Lord Protector^ 
With t]|^ advice of nis council, that no person or per- 
sons do, on any pretence whatsoever, print, or reprint a 
lx)ok intituled/ &c. The work itself is on the ‘Sizes 
^nd lengths of Rigging for Ships,’ and is dedicated in 
the following terms ;—* To his Highness, Olivei^ Lord 
Protector of Rngland, Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
doirdnions thereunto belonging. May it please yimr 
the subject of this bfok being an extraction of 
that nature us Was never formerly extant in tlie navy ; 

^ * I eduld do no less in duty thaiitoffer my pains 
ahd hiiiml observations unto yotir highness hi the first 
l^hiCe. It was once far above my thoughts (X must con- 
fessi) to tender this work (because mean) to so eminent 
a personage, till I consitfe^ it was yours de jure. 

^ . I remain,’ Ac. 

“ In the index we meet with names of vessels illustra- 
tive of the age' in which they were built. There is a 
pinnace, the * HiChoderous and frigates, the ‘ Speaker, 
FaisffXi Sfewberry, Idarstbrnnoor, Worcester, and Fbre- 
B^^tt the Klchodeniiis, we are told, was built in 1686, 
hut that Hhe rest Of ships and fri^tes were huS so, 
lately^ that there needs no record.* 

> Apropos Of the Commonw^th, the ftett volume pro- 
fess^ to be by Its title, the / RUMtPi or an exact (^1- 
lection of the NOhegficest Foetus and Songs relating to 

'XS4g, wg'lssen tbMIhe 


the LATfe *iiii5si By most Eminent^ Wits, from 
anno 1639 to anno 1661/ frontispiece is highly 
Gharacteristic of the state of feeling at that day ; a tall 
gibbet is Seen; from which a rump of beef; showing a 
few inches of the tail, hangs suspended by a chain over 
a blazing dre; around stand several individuMs bearing 
fagots, And stirring the -fine with long forks, ^ the word 
Rump issuing from the mouth of each Ono ; on the next 
page, right and left, are the figures of a Puritan and a 
Covenanter, habited in most exaggerated garments, 
holding a written paper in their hatids, and each stand- 
ing on a pedestal ; between them is a preacher in a tub, 
holding forth to a congregation disposed in various 
attitudes around him; one of them holds a banner on 
which are drawn six rats rampant; at the foot is a 
vignette, where an equestrian cavalier .appears with his 
drawni sword, and, supported by an atj^l, is driving 
several naked beings into a smoking abyss *, the utmost 
terror and consternatinn are depicted on their coun- 
tenances ; the foremost Of the party is only visible, frbm 
his legs appearing above the surface of the gulf into 
which he is falling headlong, while the last of the 
group is decorated with a tail, wliioh, in spite of his 
rapid flight, retains a most remarkiihle curl at its ex- 
tremity. Turning to the preface, we find the collection 
likened to a * bundle of rodds ; not like those of the 
Roman consulls, for these are the signs of a no-govern- 
ment;’ then comes a sweeping condemnation of the 
Runjp, concluded h}-' the hope tliat strife will cease, and 
all ‘show duty to so excellent a king.’ J. few extracts 
from the volume will show that our ancestors; were ns 
well skilled in calling names, and in making the white 
appear black, as their posterity ^ 

* Cotne, then, my brethren, and has pliwi. 

And oke rtjjovco with me. 

Lawn sleeves and rotdiets shall don'n, 

And ht'if fhm up po vr. 

We'll exercise within the gloves, 

And teach IxjneaU) ii tree, 

>Vt*'ll rniike n pulpit of a m.vA*, 

Ami haf then up po toe,' 

* Old Oi.rvni's gone tn the dojro; 

Oh no, I do mistake ; 

lice’s ifono in a wherry. 

Over the fei ry 

^ is callwl the Stygian lake. 

Jlnt Cei'l erus, that great iTortcr, 

I>id read him auch a lecture. 

That made him to roar, 

' tVhon he came a-shoar, 

Tor being the lard-ProUclor.' 

The next is from a pietxj entitled the ‘Character of a 
Roundhead ;’ — 

* Whnt's he that doth high treason say 
As (jfNm as his yea and nay, 

And wifdi the king confoiindod. 

And dare maihtafn that Mostsr Pym 
*8 fitter for tlie orown than him ? 

Ob, simh a a lloiuidliead 

The language of m.auy of the songs, as Applied to the 
Rump, is coarse and disgusting in the extrbhic, and 
well portrays the bijfcter feelings Witlh whieh it wai re- 
garded by the cavt^ers, and all those inimical tb tlie 
cause whose progress raised Cromwell to 
torate. , ' 

Fassihg t>u, cotfie to wed-pripted ebpibs of 
day Book, lhat monumept of the care miq in Justry 
which our iTorman iuvadeirs yalued Ppd divided 
newly-feohqpered pbisessious. Audjent rolU, charters, 
household books, and statutes of the realm, are found iu 
the same divlsiop,^^ 

qpated appearaPee, Pud taking it Up, discover it W Be 
wbrk of the fathPr of English pPeti^, by thP fllW 
of English printing ; it is glorious old Caxton’s edliSmi 
of Chaucer, A By him in Westrnipsijg Ahhey : 
rude" are 'the;ctti^;”ted ' Coarse the' papeir;:':hpf|ljiP:'-;OT iS 
hr%ht Oomjgetely eclipsps 

ii<3b:ib>ttWii> wwapMte 



CHAMBEES^S EDINBpnCffl 


is it to tnVfi cfv«r tM* letyfis, and think upon the intel- 
lectual and tnAchankal labours which called them into 
existence. Hpw the mind travels back to the days when 
our joyous old bard Wrote his ‘ remenaunte of the pyl- 
gremage/ sitting under the shady trees of - rural I>on- 
nington, and made us acquainted with his ‘doctour in 
physik^’ who * knewe the cause of every maladyci* ffnd 
his * good man of religyon,’ w'hose character and virtues 
have only been equalled by the pastor of Goldsmith’s 
Deser^ Village: then the bright sun shone upon a 
land rich in natural beauties* when forests were plenty 
and factories few; when the merry morrice -dancers 
wended their way over hill and dale, carrying mirth and 
frolic into every corner of the land, their light heels and 
lighter hearts securing them over a welcome ; when tall 
Maypoles were decked witli garlands to hail the coming 
of the blithest, month of spring, and maidei^s, shy, yet 
not unwilling, smiling and gay as the .wild flower- ‘ 
wreaths woven in their hair, were led by happy swaim: ; 
to the nimble dance ; then rose the revelry of mirth, and 
loud and far the joyous song resounded — 

‘ Stimn^jr is yeomen in. 

Loud singeth cvickow/ 

But we are digressing — not in the green woods are 
but still in the libniry, not the less willing to resume 
our search for its treasures, for all our random flight to 
days of olden time. This is an old book on astronomy, 
by Baerobosco, which, if the iinprint mislead us not, was 
printed at Fajjis in IfiiiS by i:^imoneus! Colmaast the title- 
page shows us at one glance the solar system as then 
understood. Tht? printer seems to have beer, properly 
impre.sstf<i with the importance of his subject, for tlie 
subordinate poWions arc all in keeping: on a scroll at 
the top are the words Typos vnivkusi oiuiis, and at the 
bottom, on a similar scroll, Altior incosut anim’ svn 
1^1 AG INK MVNDi. A ivian ill a flowing dre-ss, reclining on 
the ground, with his head resting on Ins right hand, is 
rc-prciscnted as contemplating the spheres above him, 
and an attendant is standing at his feet with a flat cap 
on bis head, the naduceus of Mercury in hivS hand, and a 
short sword at his side ; he is pointing to the words on 
the lower scroll. The earth is liere shown as the centre 
of the system, and is of prodigious size wdien compared 
with the sun and other planets. It is not merely repre- 
sented by a circle, but is mapi>ed out, its respective por- 
tions l>eing indicated by the words Tkura, Aqva ; rest- 
ing on the outer edge of this is a cloudy circle of still 
greater diameter, on which appears the word Aer-, out- 
side of this is another circle, consisting of fire and forked 
flames, pointed out by the word Ignis. Immediately 
bfiyond this circle of fire is the orbit of the moon ; 
she is indicated by the word Luna, and is drawn with 
only a small portion of her surface illuminated. Tlie 
next in order is Mercuri\ then Venus^ then Sol, which is 
of an irregular oval shape, larger than the planets, wdth 
rays diverging from it in every direction : beyo’ 1 the 
sun is Mars, then Jupifier, and last, Saiai'nus, outside of 
whose orbit is a circle studded with stars of different 
d(igroes of magnitude, and called the Firmdmentum, A 
horizontal line stretches across the whole, and is speci- i 
as the Orizon Rectus, having at its extremitieb the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles ; the Tropics of Cancer 
and Patirioom are drawn at right angles with this line ; 
add between them is a similar line, called the 

Af^mnoctialis ; this, where it bisects the Orizon Jlcctus, 
is iii ttirn divided by the Zodiacus, which tss^^n stafetch- 
to from one tropic to the other. 

w'oidt itself contains various plates, representing 

Asia 

n|ki|iy other works ou the same subject, the geometrical 
pibbiethB are all drawn in the margin: this bears evi- 
1 service, being thickly interspersed Vith 

ihirginal manuscript notes, in a very small and neat 
hnnd. What inteniSt this volume po^s^s, when we 
compare it9 fanciful theories and nwtrW demons^- 
with the practical achievements of astiynomica^ 
Sidryite in cur bwn times, and of which still grent^ 


things are promised, the field being Umitless and illimit- 
able!. . . ^ ■ 

Here is another : a collection of the oldeii known 
astronomical tables* which date firmn the tonth cen^ 
tury, and were first collected and printed at yenio® i® 
1492; by the authority of Alphonso X., king of GaBfcilb, 
While we apiyeciate the skin shown by many of thepb 
old writers,, wo are often, surprised or afflicted at the 
superstition and stupid wonder apparent in ttiany of 
their treatises. This fact will be list illustrated by the 
quotation of a few of the titles ‘ Poor Hobin’b DpinioQ 
of the present blazing star appearing in the north^st 
part of the heavens this present year, 1677, which is far 
more remarkable than any before of that* nature.* 
‘Wonderful stars and blazing comets.’ ‘ Comets the 
messengers of divine vengeance,* Still, from all thif 
mixture of truth and error much good, \is before bh- 
! r i ved, has ari.sen ; the publication of error has enabl^ 
.. avoid similar mistakes, qnd so fii^has added to 
I experience. 

\Ve have looked so long, that our eye and brain $r0 
almost weary of reading title after title; we will there- 
fore take a hasty glance over yje various divisions, 
rather to see what yet remains in store for us, than to 
describe. First, there is a splendid collection of anato- 
mical works, from the darkness of ^Id theories and un- 
certain principles, to the light of modern truth and ex- 
perience. Mathematics come next; and verily their 
name is Legion, for they are many. Here are voj^ges 
and travels, from those of Ibn Batuta, Vespuclus, Co- 
lumbus, Marca) I*olo, and ^others, down to the great 
national expeditions of recent days ; here are scientific 
works in every department, and in every language of 
Europe ; here are pleasure and pride for the philosopher 
and the student — the mere lover of literature may Wap 
a harvest. Is it not cheering to find that in scienci^ aU 
nationality is forgotten, scientific men look on each bther 
as brothers, and send their hooks, as precious things 
dedicated to tlie mistress they serve, from one to the 
other over the whole of the civilised globe ? If such be 
the fruits of scientific research, what may we not hotie 
for the cause of morality and religion, whose claims are 
more vital and higher— whose results sublime and im- 
perishable. 

We have not yet done ; said we not well the subject 
is exhaustless! Onr ‘library is dukedom large enough;’ 
but for tlie present we refrain, lioping to resume our 
gossip about old books before we are much older. 


ADULTERATED MILK. 

The inhabitants of large cities are constantly complain- 
ing, and with very good reason, that the article sold to 
them under the name of milk is systematically adulte- 
rated. The udder of the cow supplies merely the beMsii 
of the compound *, water, and certain foreign substandM 
to give it the requisite whiteness, forming the other 
gredients. The colouring matter is made from th4U]gi 
of which the public at large have very littlb hotloH^ 
The prevailing belief regarding the Ihhdoa milk 
faeturers is, that chalk is their favourite pigtitieibk Thefr; 
brethren of Paris, however, employ a mm^ eklip^ 
range of adulterating sub6taubeB---BUch as pa^ 
of Paris, calves* lights, and a Bt^ mere 
animal substance, namely, dogs* braih®^ ' £ ' ^ 

This system of adulteration iB 4he 
when we cotisider that, of all B^ecibB 
\he support of human life, milk is the 
is unlike afiy other aliment in this r^jp^^that 
the power of sustaining Ufe with^ 
any other sort of susteubfi^* though 
by bread alone, yet nature can 
tnilkv were he reduci^ to Imvie tmthNig 
Inm. ■■ Its’ 'conahibflptibh;' ■'to 


daUf (MNWQipptiim {4>n^ liuty H i* not tp 

taio^ ifireNokcnit inprcq^wtion to the 
of ^swD alioat fiO^OOO gaUona ol milk may be 
(iienitmied ev^ iday In the ^at metrdpdllal ^ 

evet^tliift^ is dbne, IVoixi the highest funei^eii 
(rt*ff<Jyerttoent to tlie jxjttiest public cjl^veilieiioe, by an 
* IL&in^stratiea.* Hence the pmfve^ce of mtlk to the 
is Cjifectod by an ‘cw/wmiwb-a^wn,’ wltich was 
fonned byv and ropiaina under the aunreilWu^ of, 
Monsiear tiite prefect of police. The whole country 
aibuiid itlie capital is laid under contribution to supply 
it With milkf some of whidi Comes from a distance of 
fifty miles. The details of this important adminhtralion 
ate as foltows*: — 'In cerfain villages near to Paris are 
situated large estabHsbrnents, which sefve as depots for 
the reception and distribution of milk. l)f the largest, 
onetielon^ to M. Helafios at Oormeillc-en- Vixen, on the 
road to IMeppe, and riboth^r to M. Dclacour at Envcry. 
Prom each of these central estaMishments (Imtcnes ren- 
irales) a number of light carts ere despatched twice a- 
day, to collect the* milk from the different farmers, 
each having a round or district of its own. Thc^e 
vehides start and arrive with the punctualitj of a clock, | 
so that, '*f the country people are not ready with their | 
nWota of milk at the minute the collector calls, tliey lose 
tiiC sale of it These collections are so rnanagi‘d, that 
each cliariotcer arrives at the ccntr;il depot with his 
milky ^ight exactly at the same hour, A certain por- 
tion •of it IS retained in the house to be converted into 
crcaiu, butter, and cheese, and the rest is sent on direct 
to Paris. MM. Dclacour and Dtluios have distributed 
throughout the capital a vast number of ht^lo milk 
shops, which their ixiend the prefect of police Ivts placed 
in such parts of the town as will preveiit rivalry be- 
tween them ; so tliat each of these great milkmen has a 
ffeparate territoiy, over which — in the matter of milk — 
he de^Ucally presides. Prom these local dep< Is (/ai- 
frncs)the public obtain their milk mi th a punctuality 
qtiite equal to that with v liteh they rw^eive letters 
mroUgh tlie post. M. Delacoiir rents above seventy of 
these smidi shops ; but th^ older established, M. iJclano , 
boasts of hcarly double that number. Tliore are, besides, 
smaller proprietors in direct correspondence ^y rail- 
road an^otnerpublK. conveyances) witli cowfeeders and 
faraierifr in the neighbourhood of Tans. AI. Lenoir, an 
eminent statist, computes tbat> in 16d7, alxiut 8,760,000 
francs (above L.350,400) were spent for milk in Duns. 

milk-trade of London has, like that of Paris, its 
grcAt proprietors. Of cow-keepers, the representatives 
of the late Mr Khodes of the Hampstead Road, and of Mr 
Laycock of Islington, must be considered as the ansto- 
cpacy. There was a tradition respecting the former 
gentiemsn’s establishment which may serve to show its 
magnitude'*, namely, that so many as a'thousand com'b 
could never bo maintained upon it $ fbr so turo as the 
thousandth was added to the stock, one of the nine Imn- 
drod and xdnety-hine died, sb^ns to leave that exact 
ntltdbdr alive, and no more, ^e herd of vhc Islington 
proprietor It, we have been told, equally large. There 
besides, lesser cowfreders, whose stock varies from 
twenty to a hundred head. 

To the estabHsbrnantS of the larger suborban proprie- 
tors 'Uxilk^retaUers repair ttrice a^y, purchase the ar* 
tilde at the wholSsalS pries, take it to tneir own hoine% 
wheta^Ui^^ the craft be ihuoh libeUed^-the quantity* 
is ijitmh the expense of the quali^'bsfebe 

oriivered public. The t^budou milk-*trade, llien, 

^ is diyidodifritotwo gnat branches, csonsistmg of those 


was once a parlour, to 


a cow or two tied up to a 


calfhood. The* milk yiridfed hf twese tmiaew animals 
must be Of n very Infrrior desoriptioii j yet tha^ia * 
adiiltersted. ' Abootding to IhS OCOufaa^on* ^bStrSet^ Of 
the census of 184 1, the number bf persons emidoyed 
feeding bows and sdllng mfik was 2704. ^ » 

It is perhaps wrong to stigmatise the Whole 'Of these 
individuals as deteriorating thC artiOIe they deM In j »fbr, 
dtmbtless, a groat many arc honest traders, and do dot 
sophisticate their milt One thing is Certain, th&e‘ 
some in this line of business, lest they should be Sus- * 
pected of the practice, drive theJr cows about tho 
streets, and guarantee the genuineness of the eomtnd- 
dity by milking tlie poor beast before the eustombrs' 
eyes. Yet adulteration must be very generally carried 
on, else ‘the chalk and water* of London^ could iwvhr 
liaVe so firmly established itself os a proverb as it has 
done. It is said of a celebrated comedian, that when 
he first came to London from the rural distnets, he 
imagined that i*eivl milk was unattainable ; and finding 
the chalk and water supplied to him as siicli very tnidly 
mixed, he one morning, in the simplicity of his heart, 
presented tu^o vessels to the nidk-sellcrj^ saying, ’lie 
would, if convenient, take tli'* iiUTcdicnts separate, for 
lie prefcrr<*d mixing tliem himsell ’ As a tresh proof Of 
the dillioulty of obtaining good l'»dk in* London, we 
may instance the fact, that in noblefncn’s fnnulies, 
uhcrc the consmnption h grc'at, the supply is drawn 
directly from farms in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
The great tavern and hotel k(*epci s have taken daily 
farms on their own account, in desi>iiir of obtaining 
genuine articles bv other means. 

It must not, howover, lo) inferred that l^ndon is 
the only place where milk is adulterated. With ail 
the centralising regulations of the Fans police, ilie 
article is very largely -vitiated in that city, and, we 
ai( led to believe, in every other }>laco where the rte- 
iiniid for the nutritious aliment is great. M.tny have 
lxH?n the cflTorta to su^ipress this fraudulent manuf.K*- 
ture ; but hitherto they have proved abortive. Lately , 
however, wdence has aided in the detection, and a 
t^iii Dr Donne has invented tvo instruments, by one 
ot whicli the proportion of water added to any qnan* 
tity of milk can lie readily found out, while the other 
enables us to ascertain the relative richness of cream. 
The first will pro^'e of essential value not only to the 
London public, but to the inhabitants of all large cities. 
It IS called a lactometer, and consists of nprif^ tubes 
of glass placed one withm the otlicr. susper^ted 
milk, |>oui'od into this simple machine, very norm sopa-^ 
rates itself from the adulterating water, the proportion 
of which to the rest of the liquid ehou’s Itself by moans 
of *i scale of ‘degrees marltx^ on the outside of the lube. 
Wc have not yet heard whether the hawk-eyed pohooi 
of Paris have Mopted the invautlou os U detective pqwerv * 
but a paragraph from a Relgion iOHmal assuiiea us tiiriai 
Ihc Brussels ofilcials have. On nte fiTih of Host June, a^ 
body of ])olice, armed with laotenteteva, poated’ithtoni* 
selves at the gates of the city, and ceodeiniibdand ridoed 
no fewer thaif eighty large cans «f udlla The ^onnks-* 
quence has*becn» ^ottho Bimssala have 

fOMiiently hod im eanse to eetdplatii cd'.Ud&gstidtiiplM 
wish bid iBiilfc. Th«^ Ma lEic^omc^ 

and the iaudioip4 pollee, ilfty get #>e Mb^beaefit 
some of the iin£tt tiiU^eoirttntiteiaorid^whidx 
upon the unequalled paatum of Wie fldglwi meadow- 

to tfrink in their niilfc, gMwiiteg the ^ 




; Wii; gavQifii8 A4li5|r i|go 

I tiilej;, life M^tdSi it is, ntjyer^helefia,. in Sk 

j great measure tbet p^«^M5ii,.njate4 Ui>o|i iiji x?uc eeuntry in 
: wjMifc^i great , ^an<^l4 : of isecial polity^ Tlie beiievelenfe in 
i^gland ai^ CQn^inwaliy crymg ^ut against tiie pcwr-la 
as |tfcii3igy and unfeeUng. Would that they would 
tanita litldPf of their spare philanthropy to the north of 
I the Tareed* :aad eudeavoiir to shame tiie wealthier classes 
of Scetla^d out of the ten-times more merciless system 
, whMv prevaUs tlmra A measure one-half so lx)unt^oi 
i aa tJl\o i*Oglish law would, be felt by the Scottish pbos 
afi an; uuheardrof blessiiig. Let the kind-hearted Kng- 
; lislmQa^ (hut oonsider for a moment the condition of 
i % .d^sitituto old woman, with a parisli allowance vary- 
ing ;ifj?oni: la. to 6d. a-wcek; a widow with 

' s^ven youfig children, exi)ected to live on 3s. 6<i. a-week, 
oci O^noi with fiye helpless orphans od'ered (Stobo, 

; I^ij^blas-islilnO >lt)s. per quarter. This as a specimen 
oftAlu^ CQUOtry luirishes in the Lowlands, Ijct him 
further epnaitier, as an example of a city parish, the 
mmiagers. pf St Cutlibert’s, Edinburgh, giving widows 
with large families 4s. and 5fl. a-montli. An ol 1 woman, 
huown to the present writer — one who has seen better 
dsya^ and is nefV scarcely able even for so light a work 
as saw'Uig— this p)op woman, burdened with a grown-up 
daughter, can only get from the managers of that 
charity 4s, arinonth.’'’ The Canongute parisli tries to get 
rhl cd'dts paupers with (id. a-week, and Ls. and Is. (id. to 
persons with large ffimilics ; or ollbrs to take them into 
the workhouse, expecting tjiey will refuse, and knowing 
that there is not accommodation for them. And these 
benefieenoes are, given to only a few out of the mans of the 
d^itute* The great majority in large towns find it im- 
possible to get any piiWic relief. In the Highlands, 
tboir caso is even worse ; for there, a regular aliment to 
any Aunuher of imupers hardly exists. Where anything 
is #Ten, it only marks tlie iUiberality of the system ; for 
mstanoo, an old woman will, in some parishes, liave an 
allowance, of 5s, or even 5s, a-year I Pauper lunatics are 
thara Liken care of by their friends, with parochial as- 
sktsmee (15Mdag, Jiosss-ehire) never reaching 10s. per 
annuml ' After knowing these things, can any philan- 
thflopic ^glishmau say another word about the rigours 
ofiilieJiJ^liBh poordawv till he has taken some pains to 
reiMbody applied to the infinitely more clamant 
ii|lieries;endurod by his brethren and fellow-subjects in 
tlw:m»JPtton portion of the hta 
i HpWite t)i»t such things exist in a moral country like 
Sooted? Simply because it is almost a universal belief 
th£d^ iieguk^ and adequate provision for the 
poOt? CptMOsdhe hum to depend upon and claim 

iM pnovisiw^to a course of self-help- 

fUhtes*,* abliei!cfiOte» everywhere a groat objection 
tu aeftasbruedt: * Lately,: the newspapers gave an account 
ofiii' to consider if they should 

jtite and it was impossible to read 

MUktmt a; smile the seatimeuts exproese® .^ 

aigroafcinorid hUght were^^^i^ waa 

chUd^ irresistible, 

to ■ iAiis.awfhl evil t there was no | 
It been im|K>8«drthn widower 


phrir hj^ his priratejclr^fii^^ 4tt|bwinig tMtMse^l 
m6t-''i!plflehUe«,‘'hhiefly bii&Utee;-"- AM 
jseroed pijriished, dxfsepting in the* Highlands, 'h 
(it may fch ii/hdequate) sura is as i^egiilarly sndSudl 
the poor arf if there wero. an awessineat^'^ A 
■qomes uxcdiisiy^ heneyol^t^^wldM 

escape, h'or example, . a, miser in, a % 

us has forty thousand ppurids : he never kiyei^ A 
towards the voluntarily-raised fiindf for Ijfie 
proprietor of one of the 'western itods, 
of eeveral parishes, and yielding a rental of L.T6j0Ot3ii 
never sends anything to the poor of those parithe^r j 
This protection of tlie stingy rich tlie Sqptch hold, tto^ 
a i)oint of great importance. Raise monpy at’ kirk; 

' by ladies’ sales, by vtduutary subscriptioii‘--^th^S‘ 
.’ening the kind-hearted mdy any tiling rathori 
than the equitable mode of assessment. Another 
great niaxim in Scotland is* stave off the popr as 'long 
as possible. Let the eifecting of a lodgment on the 
roll be as difficult as boarding an miemy’s cutter. For 
this end, all expedients are lield fair. Bandy the poor 
man from Han to Beersheba, weary him put, let him 
find neighbours only a shade betifcr off than himself 
to give liim food; trust lie may die in the meantime 
—for, once let him ‘ upon the roll,’ and he wnll he as 
durable as an annuitant. It may well excite suri)rise 
in other quarters, that a clergyman or otlier manager 
of the poor in Seotliind Will often give out of his 
own pocket, to put off a clamorous applicaut for the 
honours of the roll j thus suffering a kind of pecuniary 
martyrdom for the sake of his principle. One regular 
pretext against admission to ‘the rolT in Scotlani^ is 
bad chjiracter. ‘The worthless poor should be kept at 
bay,’ says a great Scottish authority on this subject, 
with a naivete wliicli wiU be admired in England. Be- 
longing to a dissenting body is said to be often held tx 
disqualification. In fact, the generality of the Seottlsli 
people have not as yet the slightest notion of a prpyL 
sion for the poor being an object in which the cpimmu- 
nity as well as the poor is interested. Thby see uOt how 
misery begets misery, and how the wretchedness of the 
lowly becomes the destruction of the comfort^ and even 
in many instances the lives, of the affiuent. They there^ 
fore blindly seek only to minimise pauper allowances,, 
and think every object is gained when they (am induce 
a human being to sink into a begga# or a criminal, in- 
stead of becoming an immediate burden upon tl4i Y^gh- 
lated bounty of the more fortunate. 

All these points we find admirably illustrated in a rer> 
cent pamphlet by Hr Alison of Edinburgh^ hemming re- 
ferencQ to the late report of certain commission's whp 
were appointed to inquire into the condition of the jioojrv 
in Scotland.* These commissioners amassed on im 3 
meiise quantity of evidence, calculated to shpw to* apy 
candid mind tlie imperfect systete of relief for thOjpOQjr 
in the northernTtingdom, But they were* 
ception, Scotch ^ntlemen and dergympn^ lyto 
classes whose prejudices on this subject 
rious, and they accordingly reported in 
factory style* It is to reffiedy their failure^) 
a just report from the eyidenpe, that Hr 
more taken up the pen; and we hayp % 

saying that, by doing so, he has i^rfoii^W ft 
worthj^ as it is UlKudona Flo has th^ 
the fallacies so geoerafiy entei^ne^^p^^Jt^ 
and shown that the prosemt penipriom. 

•the poor, abroad, upani^'jte^riety as 
Tatesvthat:frlglitfnl',nraroi«fjdestitnt}i0p:,^^^ 

:Our-- , large vtewns*;; apd... 15,100 
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pe«tUence9 with which we are periodically 
wfdted. It is made from his pamphlet»^ 
more generous System must be adopted, if we wotdd 
perform the pM of good men tow^ds our suibrMg 
feUow-creatures. 

The destitute p)Qr form altogether a problem perhsp 
little understood in any quarter. There is a gfeatancli- 
nation to believe the existence of this class to be some- 
thing that might be expected not to he, something in 
despite of natural propriety. Now, both nature and our 
social arrangements say, there must be poor. A con> 
iiderabie number of persons are sent into the world 
with weakly bodies and minds, many besides those no- 
toriously; feeble, and these always tend to a state of de- 
pendence. Bee how this operates in ordinary life. 
Every master is familiar with bad workmen, and never 
scruples to ppy them pfld These men sink dovrn through 
a succession of employments, for all of which they are 
found inferiorly qualified. They inevitably form a resi- 
duum at the bottom of society at last, and, being unem- 
ployed, are netiessarily a burden on the community. Let 
it then be clearly understood, that the right which 
masters assume of discharging inferior workmen, ought, 
in Christian duty, to<)e associated with an obligation to 
take share in the support of these weaker brethren when 
they are left unemployed — always tlieir final fiite. The 
foibles and vices oilmen — peculiarities inherent in our 
natural, or springing up in our social condition, and 
.which the utmost power of improved moral institutions 
can only be expected to diminisli, not extirpate — form 
other causes of dependent indigence. Diseases, cala- 
mities, and otlier evils arising in the course of provi- 
dence, likewise give occasion to a considerable amount 
6f pauperism. The poor, therefore, we undoubtedly shall 
have with us always, and their support is what the aWe 
and virtuous must lay their account with, if they would 
escape worse evils. 

A FARM CraTIYATED BY THE INSANE. 

In our former notices of the systeujs employed in France i 
for the amelioration and cure of insanity, we pointed 
out that the occupation of the patients in various useful 
employments Vas amongst the most successful uio()es 
of treatment. When the in crease of patients iu the 
two asylumsv the Bicetre and the Halpetricre at Paris, 
demanded further accommodation, the unfortunate in- 
mates were employed to assist in the new buildings ; 
and with results extremely favourable to themselves. 
Wien these works ^ere finished, the medical directors 
of the<f hospital dreaded the effects of a relapse into 
inactivity on their patients, and employed them in 
the fields and grounds adjoining the two edifices. So 
active were the labourers, and so delighted with their 
work^ thitt they did everything w'hich could be done 
iu a very short time, and want of work was again 
threaten^ To avert it altogether, M, Ferrus, one of 
the physicians of the Bicetre, conceived the idea of 
obtaining a farm for the permanent employment of his 
willing labourers. With this view he* applied to the 
goveitiment; but as there were no funds at the dis- 
pose of the ministry which could bo applied to the 
eommeucemeut of such an undertaking, and as every 
acre of cultivated ground itear Paris was of course 
occupied, his scheme seemed at first hopeless. Still the 
l^nevcdent projector was not to be daunted, and as he 
not find a cultivated spot of ground fit for his 
puipciic, he looked out for a 

After many inquiries and survey s, M. Ferrus fixed 
an estate situated about two miles from the BlcCftre, 
the harrUre de la SnnU, It was the most wretched 
of ground imaginable. So entirely was it covered 
>fitb Stonoif was not ah acre in the whole 

^ ^ wbiefe^ A capable of being successfully cul- 

!^yated| occupi^ by enterprising 

A long been abandoned, A bomestoad 
V r ^ rwini* and the barns aiA 

;;tbk>las6'-^staga DpOa>tluS''-'' tuq^-. 


misihg farm Hv Ferrils fixed, and by the end of 1832, 
several of the Bicetre patients were set to work to 
enclose about ton stcres of the least barren portion. 
This eficlosnre was Reared and leveli^ with such 
success, that its first yew*8 produce was sojtd for 
about t.57, nearly ton pounds nipre than the annual 
rept of the entire farm. Encouraged by this result, H. 
Ferrus applied to the to 

have the patients transferred from the Bicetre altogether, 
that they might live entirely on the farm. The ruiniA 
house, and the want of funds at head-quarters applicable 
to its repair, seemed at first poweriul objections to this 
measure ; but M. Ferrus, having good workmen at his 
command, overcame them. He got the government 
to supply tools — as it had previously done tor the 
farming operations — the homestead was soon put into a 
liabitable state by those for whose occupation It was 
designed, and in 3835 was tenanted by a number uf the 
insane. The fiirm was now regularly organised ; an ex- 
perienced agriculturist, M. Beguiii, was engaged to 
direct and superintend the operations of the labourers; 
the whole of the land belonging to the estate was 
taken into the original enclosure, and each succeeding 
year has been croMuied with not only an increase of 
agricultural produce, but with an inc|t;ase in the list of 
cures amongst the patients. The only inconvenience 
the managers of the farm have to contend with, arises 
from any accidental want of employment which njay 
happen. So anxious arc the majority of the unfortu- 
nates for 'ivork, that they become troublesome M'heii 
they do not obtain it. This was most Yelt in winter, 
when farming operations are for a time suspended; but 
to fill up this blank spa<a.*, the lurnfers at 8t Anne are 
annually set to bleach the wliole of tij#! linen used in 
the two hospitals; a task ArhicJi perform cheerfully 
and well, saving to those establishments upw^ards of 
four hundred pounds per annum. 

Besides the excellent e’ffects -which liave been pro- 
duced on those patients em])loyed and residing on the 
St Anne farm, it has btfcn found of the utmost benefit 
to less convalescent inmates of the insane hos|)itals. By 
allowing them at first to see the others at work, they 
soon get a desire to join in it, which, wlien the medu.‘al 
officers deem them w'ell enough, they arc allow'ed to do. 
In short, tlie effects of such iicalthful employment as 
that necessary to the culture of land, has been fouud of 
the utmost benefit to all classes of insane patients. The 
.success of the 'FreiKdi farm will, we trust, encourage tlie 
directors of our native lunatic asylums to adopt similar 
methods of cure ; w hich, properly managed, appear to 
be as profitable as they are efficacious. 



A STORY OF THE CORCOVADO. 

[From IIoo4‘» Magazfno for Noveinbor.] 

When 1 first came out to Brazil, I got a sitnatlon as clerk 
in the counting-house of Diaz, Brown, and Company, the 
extensive merchants at Rio' Janeiro. The only other white 
clerk in their place of business v^as one Lopez do Pereira, 
a Portuguese oy descent und birth, but educa.ted in Eng- 
land. C>f course we became companions ; and although ho 
was eccentric to absurdity, 1 found him a very agreeable 
fellow on tlie wdiole ; his whim* being often Irrcwsistibly 
ridiculous, while he was not at all annoyed at any lau|thter, 
but would laugh himself with ids wdiole heart, while ho 
still jiersisted in the proceedings that caused it. 'fliese 
were often, wliile very odd, both hitrtful to himself aiwl 
painful to his fi-ieuds. 

One dajH'when we had been about a year together, tlie 
day being a holiday, wo jfesQlved upon an expedition to the 
top of the Coroovado, AoeOrdhigly, hiring horses, we rode 
up till horses ooiild go no further^ As rode,; I began to 
laugh and question him with re«jrd to 
ness. My thoughts were directea to tW ^ by scHung 
him turn mund on the horse^s back, his face 

to the tifil ; and this though the autfe# Was very spirited, 
and the pajth wse so ttanrow that hod i roorii 

to go upon it, with toe stou wnU ol the Aqfipaiict on one 
sIAb, and a sneoessioU of wooded predpioto on the other, 
pfi my eauie of this limnjiceuwpe. 
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laugliingr lcia4iy that he thought it was 

a goad idea* *» he OO'^ld talk to me better face to fape ; for 
i waa, ridiog I ren^arkod that vyo coold cori- 

Yera® quite >geU 7^^^ each otlicr, and rejhindod 

hlim of the mlflere, who talked m the dark to save candles. 
TTpoh this he stated that, as all the view lay behind us, and 
UptUing ln frqM bdt wooqs, this was the most rational way 
of riding' for an admirer of the picturesque. I banteied 
him Oat of this argument also, when he plainly confessed- 
that he rode in that way from an internal impulse, no more 
to be reeieted or controlled by him than the det^es of 
fate ; that there was a. devil within him who prompted 
him to make himself ridiculous, and that he could no more 
gainsay this mastering spirit »than fly in the air. For the 
rest of the ride he continued to pr«aotise this uncavalier- 
like style of horsemanship, to the vast entertainment of 
sundry blackies wo encountered working at small repairs 
on the aqueduct, or bringing down loads of sticks from the 
w'Oods. 

At length wo aiTivcd at the last collection of hotiscs on 
tlie ascent, and hero wo left our horses, mouKting the last ' 
steeps on foot. ^ 

As soon as we stood upon the rocky ball, and looked 
around us, overwhelmed by the grandeur and danger of the 
scene, I was full of exclamations. From the brim of the 
rook we stood on, the sight leaped down direct to fields 
and lagoons two or tiiree tliousand feet beneath us ; and 
tiie precipices, from what 1 could see of them, made iny 
blood cold. The vastness of tlie horizon, w ith the distance 
and diversity of the parts iillhig it up— tho silence, tiic 
Rolitude, the’ apparently oternal nature of the miglity rocks 
— even of the forests — aJl these ideas, combined with the 
precarious riatjire of our position on this aby and often 
cloud-covered pinnacle, and the certain dreadful fate that 
aw.uttal one wMio should topple from sueh a stupciuloiis 
height (for oik three sides were precipices of froin one to 
.tw’O thousand raised iny uiind to a verj high state of 
excitement. But when 1 looloal at Pereira., expecting to j 
see hi iiim an equal enjoyment, 1 observcil his dark Ihirtii- 
guCHC features ])Mle with that tawuiy colour wdiich consti- ! 
tute« the pallor of southeni Diropcans ; Ills bloodlcHS lips 
quivered, and there was a sort of eonvulsive starting of <liJ- 
ferent; imiscles of his body. 

‘What,’ said I, ‘you surely are not afraid of falling P 
Come near to the centre, and your head will not fiw'iui so 
nuudi.’ 

‘ Afraid ! ’ he replied vaguely and incoherently. ‘ No !— 

yes— afraid-^-for you ; save youi-self, O ! fur (iod's sake, 

»aA"e voursclf ! ’ 

' ‘ Why, man, there is no fear. Get you down lirst ; you 

arc nearest the path.’ ^ 

‘No! wc bliall never go down that path— we demur?, 

jy ^ dfiftion in inif h;aH prontph tuc to throiv you f rom 

iJtis pinnacle, alwcr to <'l(\sfrutiton, and he will not but be? 
obeyed ! O Motlicr of Deity !>Quecu of Heaven ! loolv on 

me ill mercy ! ’ , , t ’ i 

As be spoke, my heart smote my side violently, and 1 telt 
for a moment sick to death ; for tlie recollection of his <diar 
racter and strange eccentricities arose lielore niy mind. 

‘ Gracious Heaven ! ’ said I, ‘ you cannot rnejui what you 
say?’ As 1 sUiod horror- stricken, he clasped his hands, 
and wTinging them slov'-ly, but with his whoffe strength, 
raised them alwivo his head, looking uiiwa.rd at tlu; sanm 
timo witli eyes sparkling from uriualural tire, and grinding 
bis teeth, as if with anguish, a moment, and with a wild 
bowl of despair that rung like the cry of a vulture, he 
aprang upon mo ! . , t 

A niercy it was that ho gave me that warning ! I was 
i prepared so far, that his onset drove m(3 back but one step ; 
another step would have been death to me ! Ho grasped 
m with his whole strength, and with the convulsive gripe 
mpiittl tear I closed upon him ; and thus, m dread cin- 
bmoe, we stood straining with the whole fwwer of every 
ihjcw’ : It could not be called struggling ; it the slf>w 
Ohd steady application of every force and every art of two 
athletiiekirnmig m®n striving, The one in the frenxj vi mad- 
ness, tlw nthcr in the dreiul of immediate d^solution. Now 
h(;»^#v!l;bettd mea little, now I him ! Oh what an agony 

in about t wp minutes, I kqew tlu^t Ills 

wo vrere equally matek^d in strength j hut 
I *^hdJinng 


bendki^ in his back, gradually brought Wm down on the 
rock, Hut the inom^t he was dnwn he eommenced stnig- 
gling violently, and rolled us both oyer toward the awful 
brink. I thotigl^ I was gone, and clutched the yoqgh took 
with my fingers till the nails were tom fi-qip them. f*pp|vi- 
dcntially my hand came against one of the ^i^ted ^>* 0 ^ ahfi- 
porta that had of old upheld the chain; and I gTatm^ It 
witlwthat clutch conirnonly called the death-gripe. ' 
ing on by this,* and getting ray legs about it so as to hAve 
a good purchase, while he Still struggled ceaselessly with 
hmid and teetlMo dislodge me, I caught hold of the hhir 
of his temples, and dashiflid his head violently against the ^ 
rock. The blow affected his brain: the eyes, which h^ 
just been glaring upon me in maniacal fury, now rollla 
obliquely in their sockets, and his motioiis weiti no Ippgcff 
directed against me. With hotliTuinds I rcq:>ea ted*tho blqw, 
ami he remained motionless ; still I was not sure of him, 
for I had read and heard that the insane are very cunning, 
and adopt many seliemes to accomplish their ends ; so, 
potting one liavid to his heart, and iMung able to perceive 
■. very IViint mid searcoly discernible beating, I got Up 
' : ‘ Irew bim to the middle of the rock. . Tlien resting for 
a 1 . jinent to breathe, and to tliank Heaven that I had been 
saved alive from this fearful eMCouriter, 1 began to descend 
the i^oek, dragging liiin after im? till I got on a secure path, 
wticn I slumldcri'd him, and carti<?ii him to where we had 
loft onr horses. Here T got sown; blacks to carry him down 
to the city of Rio .lancinj, and conveyed him to the house 
of our mutual employer, Mr Brown. , 

As we wore quite by ourselves, I miglit have accounted 
for his injuries by a sup]>osed fall among the rocks, but 1 
preferred telling the truth as it is written here. An in- 
quiry was made according to tlie law of Brazil, and 1 was 
declared free of all blunie ; whilst l*creir:i, xvho was then 
recovering Ins bodily lu‘aith,^ivas condemncfl to restrabat 
in a mad-iiouse for life. 

I never afterw ards could lt)ok up to the pinnacles of Cof- 
eo\ ado without feelings of hon'ov being culled up in my 
mhnr; and so p.'iiufiil was thi,s to me, that I was ultimajoly 
led to transjjort mys(?lf and my fovtiincis to Jdouie Video, 


TU)Y-TRAI)KK8 TA MOSCOW, 

We have often remarked tint tho I,alent for tmillckiug 
lies deep in tbo Russian blood. Tho tuerest children show , 
an address and dexterity in cmmnercifq dealings such as 
are displayed only hy long-jiractiscd traders with us. The 
German nnderstavnimg ripens slowly, but then it arrives at 
a liigii state of maturity; tlie Russian (.mercantile) iiiKhfr- 
stamling does not seem to want ripcnin;>-; it is iKiru ripe and 
ready, but does not in tlio CTid^go so far as tlie begin^pig 
promised. With some very able, tliere are nho in Germany 
some astoundingly sUqvid traders. This docs not sceiu tp 
be the case? in Russia; there, every one seeiris born with a 
like portion of wit. In Moscow^k I foiftd tliia opinion many 
times- eonfirme<l, I went one day into a wax-cMindlerta 
shoj? on the irivitaiioti of mannikin of seven ycatw old. 
With us at such ?in age children arc helpless, timid, child- 
like, and childiHli; in Russia, they are adroit, cunning, and 
too clever by hallil llreHsed in bis little blue caftan of pre- ’ 
cisely tho same out as that worn liy men, the infant meif- 
eliant intreated iiio to (?uter his shop, bowing in the same 
obsequious fashion as his (dders; and wdieu I told him tlglt 
X was not going to buy, but only wanted to look at i Uia 
wares, he answ*5rod as complaisantly as liis papa odnld 
have done— ‘ I’ray oblige me liy looking at whatever 
please.’ He showed me all his stock, opened e^pty pr^ 
with a dexterous willingness whieli I could not hut adr 
mire; knew not otilv the pyice of every sort of cian^ka^ bht 
the whole capital invested in the stock; the yearly 
the wholesale price, the profit at bo muchq^r ' 

w'ord, lio lia<l in every respect the demeanour of i 
rienced trader. Just such childi^mk: 
found at the money -looker’s 
with us they would hardly be trui^ 
considerable capital will be 
I similar millionaires in embryo 

*with iruit, hpncy-cuiies, 

tfieir mon(?.y, and' bandje; their 
much address, that it'ia eapy to 
opulent individuals issue frofo timh' 
greater number of wealthy 
the sti-oots ihid i>©dlar% booth 

hooks^l^as, j ■ 
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A STUPENDOUS CAW 

copy iho ftitHowitig fiom th6 Adihtdo (South Aw- 
trilm) Obsmert — A diScov<»v has rocciitly h<iii niado on 
tlio Buiriant^iloniSr oiK.ek, a ttihtttaiy of th* rtjfci Abcrcrom 
lijr, in Now Booth Wales* of a stui>cndOiis oa\ o, or taflior a 
juliual tunnel* who-so dimensions* sotm^fy, pitnlaHioiis, 
and Hl'ilaotites, render it an obicct of gria4attrifcf loT It 
suipasscB in size, as well as cxtitiordiiiary stricture. Fin 
gal s celebrated ca\ e at SUffa, or tlu in< f'inions of Hit 
riatnnl eivcms or grottos of England riK ap^roUeh to 
th( c ivtina of Biinangiloiig* tlBugh abounding m seques 
tiK d and wild and romantic acentr} indioitis nothmg of 
the «t( in grandeur and Bubbuntv of tlu subsi qut iit spi ( 
t iclo O osHing the inomit nii, the oj c t iiibrar i s one of tlie 
mo<st eoinptelu iihiN c views m nature , thence descending a 
piocipilous gitn* oru finds ones sdf almost m nnothci 
woild still and gloomy and pioloimd shut up and impii- 
fiontd by surrounding jirccijufts Hu ficcK ucciviHf, tlu 
wiit( rs from the numberless mighluniring mountains in<l 
tin HL watcis accumnlatipg in tlu glen, and tlu re ‘ e ibinc d, 
eiibbid, confiiud, have worn m burst an outlet tlnough 
Iht rod and thus neated oik of tlu hugest tiinuf Is in flu 
world 1 nftnng at the norfh, tlu iirt-t ubhmt obuft to 
rivet the girt is the magnifieent sp n ot flu >,i nul ciitnm 
arch, with the loftv i<f)f receding into tlu dim distanr , 
sco< ped int 1 Ion thonsaud cillt, and fi tit <1 nul ftstogae I 
wiUi stal w titi ^ of every sptou s and h nn tlu hard whip 
and lh< white sh tt<vj stalactites and the V4 How the pale 
pink, and the green ciyst illmc sialTetitc s soiiu < 1 long an 1 
conic al, some loi r d and inrgnl ir tw mted inel t imctl into 
all un iginable hmlastie divers tus, gidliiiH, and runpant 
lions, d( id Hheep, trussed low Is, some whit gucn md vcl 
low (pel haps from haiignu too long) j ul sceptres, tnd 
swords, and switches \ inoi s pilL,rMingcs line Iccn 
made to this suhtt rraiu ous nocns by th -jc who juisscss 
emumtv, taste , and kisuic and the it vai lous paits, < i i ir 
ther pirtnnnts, have alieadv ac piind oistmguisUiug iiu 
pelHtioiis The 1 itehcn isdohcubtd h admnablv utid 
to fta iicwlv dcotiTifd Uhcs f)i tlu icheton it is h 1 
(truly enough) tint no hotel in tlu woild can furnish siuh 
an ajjertment , and the cjormiiorv is i huc cession of 
clowtcnd chambers’ fho evo ot dchiuitivc I tnej- bis 
dlsc^emied galleruB if mtupio st itnc s md oi t mu s i stii 
pendoiis were ophagus, in ichirontio \K)e 1 is veil a ccch 
SHtatkal foinis, organs, thicwus, and ]»iil] it‘, ' dh mminui 
abl0 mitres anjJ cioFurs The diincnsunm of the tunnel 
aio a* fo’lowb I r om the norlhern ireh ei cntrin e to 

tlio souihfin aifUoi exit, 7.i0 iCct, while tlie bicadtl e»f 
the northern uch oi entrmcc is 110 feet llu extre c 
height at llio centre of th^ tunnel is 100 feel It ttiii q 
pears that the extent iiul height are hevond eompuison 
gre itci than an ythuig which [icvicuis dcsfription hi icn 
dered finiihar either m the Biifish islindi or on tliifc gic it 
nis il u continent 


Pfdmti^ coiiBiftts m tlu use of woids unnut 1 to the 
tmu, j>lfMK, uul cemipanv Ihc Hiigingo of the rn r ct 
would l>e m the rchools is fudantu th nigh it would not 
be probated by that uiine, \b tlu Inngu igt of the echo In 
in the market 1hr in m of the woild, whouisstH that 
nei otlui terms but hkIi as oerur in eoinirum ton rfuitioii 
should be cmploved m i BeKiitifie disquisition and vitli 
no greatci preoision, is as tni1> a iiedant as the nun of 
]ett<j*s who, either overrating tho acepure^ments of his 
auditors, or Tnislcd by lus own familiarity with teelinuKl 
and seholastic terms, converses it the wine tible with his 
miml fixed on tbp museum or the 1 iboratory,— f e frn /e/e 

PttOC.R]< SS OF CiOOD 


We perceive, amid all tho adinivture of t v il, and all tho I hopki^ when, now I feU and Impn » 

disorder of conflicting agene ics, a general ttndenev , nc ver ‘ j . 

theless, towards the af c ompbshment ot w iso and bene ficent ivitLiiifTlSr 

sorn«ftmuss m donbt, on a short inspection, whether the . ^ . 

sea IS n»al1^ receding, because from time to lime a wave" 

Witt ddwh flwihei up the sUorc than that which |jid Fubltsdied by W andll C«A«t»*as, Rlgh fltttnt, Bdlnbutgh (h1« 


A l.l»rB.i:.ETTL,R TO MY WIPE, 
ay s c MALI , asq 
[Front apiiyi|tolyii^t#d vol^lkl 

Dear Iwart ^ dll ba|f)y I bring 

To thto, upon fSHs mom ei epHxvt * 

When loiighinR health is in ihc galo. 

And Hwi et birds sing on ere ry tree , 

Wldlt Nature, upon hill and dale, 

Profnres & Weloome for the bee 

Now earth rejoices, glad and g«v 
U t r w ( aru d winter, passe d a w iij , 

And hut I hlcft yon c liaulIcM sky, 

10 which nni shade nui show c r be long 
1 sigh— but n »t wiMi gnef I high— 

As thoughts of thee bicatho forth in song 

If 1 wemll h irii the poets skill 

Jo male in> werds obe v my will 

VVh Upthtme she uld mxttiNjituu w iini’ 

I tl 1 U n t long that theme to find — 

Jlu / lutvofihv fan and form — 

11 t be Juity of thy heart and mind ’ 

\c‘< Kautv » th ugh it mav n tl 

I lice tl is voting in nning fiesli and free 
But rather hi o tho using day— 

i ho d IV that nsi s \vh U I wiitt — 

J ) earlv to siieccsr tht I's 
J > wutm 1 1 bid me think of ult ut 

V b< mUv b thfthnipv fat»» 

Jh hii band It ver still tan trace 
(ii dm uul gfiitlcnchs an i tint! 

Mjvhv t uvrk'O.tel ueiindtou 
Thee I the grae 1 s of tji\ >< nth — • 

n \ tn the j,i ucs ( f tli> pin ^ 

f ve tnl 1 toi ntbe i s dt b sj i , 

Pi utl vet It w uu M Itihb 1 ri I * 

I I it t 1 hr 11 ht h n r f n w illl 
Oui h irts h ICC t itheTidlittl n st 

Jiut Ul ai ILU null) I II ei h Jlli 

And luutuul live in 1 1 ii i it ti i t 

Cexupmim enuu tl frui 1 and \ f 
Hr U{ b twci tv \ ih I nc I led lif 
1» u 1 IN SNcctlu It Nvliv n t H 1 1res 
VV urn wt rds t tlu n v he ju ind pink ’ 

1 Invt n t live 1 t Inc the It s 

It II N hen t h dUti a fur \ uu hill 

Ah ‘ It t nic tl nl h t h ii d 1 
^ t tfiKi 1 rt i wift 1 \N thee \q| 

In t< il in ti 1 1 tc N lie an t ill 
iliN /cal iiscaHi ihyn tie tlieught 
J 1 hi lai r » 1 1 1 tj iihlir g st I 
< il ncU tbo h t pulse md br uti o 1 1 nn rrjii bt 

1 g i f t-o tbre a humihli iiimr 

\\ h h thou dear wiiu, h st given to f n 

dnlsuitlj ti8 n ) idio lioast 

I h It in lUN 1 i id an I (1 ittcr tl a 
But vvhtn the v rid Int i pnised tl I’C m st 
I hv w oni m a heart vn as most with nu 

at is f sii OHS have' t night thcf th) 

Jltnr \N Ifc- that dutN Uad* to bhs» 

1 i%th lu to slioNV ill th St wh > t( il, 

I hat 1 )VL tan nnko dl labe ur light 
ri) it f »mo and fav ir mav not spoil 
ihe mind that thinks aixi acts inght ' 

fih thine to pir vt that strength of mitul 
VIiv NN rk w)th woman Hgrue eonibinctl 
1 ) hIvonv how Ntitiiie s debts sin paid 
lu studifs small th it swee ton Itfo 
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FACTS AND TRADITIONS CONCERNING 
SIIAKSFEARE. \ 

The stream of commentary on Sliakspcaro, liis life, 
I -vYritings, and the early drama, continues to flow on, and 
1 j probably Mdll for ever flow. To wait till it is exhausted, 
I j would be as idle and hopeless a task as that of the clown 
j j in Horace, who sat by tlie river expecting it to run dry. 
i i We may occasionally, however, see the current take a 
I different direetion , and at present its tendency is more 
I towards biography than eritieisin. Tlie early Sliak- 
j spearian commentators were all bent on elucidating the 
j ; text, restoringtit to its original purity, as they imagined, 
i and unfolding its nice shades of meaning ; and in such a 
i j task there wa*' abnndaiK:e of s(‘ope for their ingenuity, 
i I as well as their jMMiantry. In the mighty fabric of Sliak- 
■ speare's poetry, tliero are many mansions, and some of 
them, like the old Elizabethan halls and galleries, are 
! curiously intricate and pcrplnxed. His glorious coll(^c- 
t’on ctf picture's and portraits, and the bead-roll of his 
goidcri niaxirns and counsels, required no editorial sun- 
; sliiiK?. Words and phrases only, a mixed metaphor or 
, loj.’al allusion, historical references, and the construction 
of the verse, were supposed to be susceptible of illustra- 
, ' tlon and amendment. In these obscure recesses the 
commentators wandered many years; now letting in a 
little liglit, or ileciphering part of tlu; old tracery, and 
now only bewildering theiiisclves and their readers. 

; Howe, I*ope, Warburton, Jolinson, Hurd, &c. — all more 
j or less great in literature — really did little for Sliak- 
I speare. Theobald, though the original hero of Hope’s 
j Duuciad, and a most unimaginative plodder, was tlie 
j best and most successful of the emendators, solely' hy the 
exer<;i.se of plain sense and unconquerable industry. 

: Steevens, witli all his conceit and total want of principle, 

' was also useful ; and I’ope bestowed a few touehe.s 
i worthy of bis taste and fancy. The exquisite opening 
lines of the Twelfth .Night were indebted to his deli- 
cate perception of the correct and heautitul — 

‘ I'luTt strain attain ; it luul a dyiiiR fall. 

; (>[ it canu! oVr me lilio the sweet jTDawI 

I That breathes ujion a b.ank of violets, 

j Stealing and giving otloiir.’ 

■ Peps presunicd an error of the pen or the press in the 
* word wo have marked in it idics, and sutftitated south 
: for: t sound;’ and so it will ever remain. % A not her 
i emendation in Macbeth is equally felicitous. The pas’- 
ll sage is that grand and terrific night-scene — 

* Now o’er the ouc hnlf world 

KftfciiTOiiieienm doiMi, and wicked dreaniH alniso , 

Xbo ourtftiiiod Bleep ; iww witcbonift celebrates 
Pale II ooate’s olTorings, and w’thered murder, 

' Alaniifwd’by hi^ 

' 'i Whose Ills watch, thus with his ateaUtty 
" Tiiiqifln^s ravishing si(ks, towiirds His ^ 

Moves like n ghost.’ 


j For ‘sides,’ Pope substituted A/Wte, and gave at once 
I d^'caesa and picturesqucncss to tlie expression, lii 
! umches we see the man o{ genius ; ‘J>ufc Pope was 
iiiv :3nt and arbitrary as an editor, and wanted the 
necessary acquaintance with black-letter and curious , 
literature. Malone was the first who searched dili- 
gently for facts and dates ; and In many respects he 
w^as a useful and valuable pioneer. His rc^scarclies 
among registers, wdlls, court -rolls, and contemporary 
writings and documents of all kinds, wxtg incessant, 
and often su(;cessful. The same path has been well 
pursued in our owm day. Mr Collier possesses all the 
industry of Malone, with greater accuracy and taste; ^ 
Mr Charles Knight has beet no inglorious labourer in 
the same field, though a most capricious and discursive 
biographer ; Mr Halliwell and the liev. J. IIuntcT are 
valuable commentators and antiquarian collectors; and 
:Mr Wilder of Stratford has done good service by 5x- 
Iiloring every available source of local knowdedge. 

I Ceaseless labour lias been speitt to bring, if possible, 
the man William Shakapeare before us in bis social and 
domestic relations. We know' moi;6 of him externally 
than w'c do of Spenser, of Beaumont Oi^l Fletcher, or of * 
Ben Jonson. The w’orldly circumstanctcf^ and position 
of his parents and family are also better known. Yet 
the whole respecting Shakspeare IbrnuJ but a faint out- 
line ! His cortespon donee, his qonversatioii, his familiar 
(diaracter, and habits, are lust or unknown. The ‘inner 
man ’ we know only tlirougli the medium of his W'orks, 

He is a blank in the midst of his qpyriad of creations 
— liis individuality' lost in ‘ (Ac element in wdUch be 
worked’ —and it is vain now', we fear, to look for 
minute or satisfactory infoirnation as to his personal 
qualities, tastes, or oxiiiiions. He lived in an age w'hen 
there was little literary curiosity ; he was a member of 
an unpopular, or at least unresiiected, jirofession ; and 
he seems to have been content to move in quiet througli 
the ordinary scenes of existence. We must be satisfied 
to know generally that he, who is the object of a nation’s 
idolatry, was ever distinguished as thQ (jentle Shak- 
speare — as one ‘ inde(3d honest, and of an open and free 
nature’— and that, after aiccess, not unw’orthy of his 
genius, he withdrew from the glare of city-life, and the 
pursuit of wmrldly distinction, to spend his latter days 
amidst his owm and his father’s friends in the retire- 
ment of his native vale. It is an interesting fact, that 
Hamnet Sadler, a citizen of Stratford, who was god- ! 
lather to Shakspearc’s only son, in the poet^s youth and 
dbscurily, was, thirty-one years afterwards, when that 
youth had become illustrious for his genius, and th& 
greatest man in his native town, selected as a witness 
to bis will, and aflectionately remembered hy t^ 
quest of a ring. . • > 

We ptqyose glaticitig at they Infomotlen which 
recently been Collected conccffihig dhr ' gre^t •^poet, and 
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touchinjBr on a few of the disputed points. The details 
lire scattered over several volumes, and may be un- 
Icnown to many of our readers. The task is also an 
agreeable and seductive one ; for who would not wish 
to dwell, however remotely, within the shadow of that 
great mind which has hallowed for us so much of earth 
and earthly existence ? ' 

Every person knows tlie tradition that ^Shakspeatc 
was born on St George’s day, tlie 2;id o^ the 

year 1564; and that his birtliplace was that small 
tenement in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, the walls 
of which are covered witli the names of pilgrims from 
all climes and (Countries. The town was then little 
better than a village, stript of the porny) and impor- 
tance which attached to it before the Reformation, j^et 
retaining its beautiful cathedral -looking church and 
grammar-school, and possessing a lay corporation of 
bailiff, • aldermen, and burgesses. The population was 
about fourteej/i Imndred. Tlie country in the neigh- 
bourhood is ftfrtile and well -wooded, and the Avon 
winds through rich meadows, skirted wdth willow-trees, 
and sometiinea gliding under high hanks. With the 
towns of Warwick, ^Kenilworth, and Coventry, each 
W'ithiu a f<iw miles, and iinmerous old-fashioned villages 
and squires’ mansions in every direction, Htratford has 
many attractions, :|jiiriil, antique, and interesting, that 
must have charmcil the youthful Shaltspeare. The 
parish-register records the bai)tism of tlie poet on the 
26th of April ; a lovely reason, particularly in the time 
of the old calendar, wliicli w'onld bring it into our 
month of May, with its fijesh green verdure, dowers, 
and hawthorn in full blow'. Pew of the old registers 
mention the day of birth, but early baptism w'as then 
the general practie-e. We find that Oliver Cromwell 
wars christened four days after his birth ; the Karl of 
ClSreiidon the same : hut deven days intervened be- 
tween tlie birth and baptism of Milton. 1iie Shaks- 
peare tradition as to 8t George’s day is likely to be 
correct, because it is accordant with the general rule, 
and because the second part of the story, as to the 
place of birth, ha|v lately received some eonlirmation. 
Mr Hunter lias pnntod jiart of a court-roll, date^d ir>52, 
in wdiieh Jolui Shakspearc, the poet’s futln^r, is men- 
tioned ill connexion w'ith ITenley Street four or dve 
years before hi.s'‘ marriage. This is the best support 
ev<‘r given to tlie traditiqn.* John Sliakspeare retained 
the projierty throughout his life ; he purciiased it in 
1574 ; nnd it descended to his heir-at-law', the poet ; wdu> 
bequcatl-ed it, with his other property, to his eldest 
daughter, Mrs Hiffl. J/iie tenemeut w^as then a good 
ganlea-house, but one half wuis afterwards appropriated 
as an inn. Considering how' few of our jioets’ houses, 
of any antiquity, now' remain (those of Spenser, Milton, 
and the elder dramatists, being nndistinguishable, or 
swmpt away), and also that Stratford was frequently 
visteed with destructive liics, wc! cannot but regard the 
tenement in Henlej' Street as one of the most interest- 
ing in the kingdom. It seems the imdoubted birth- 
place of our greatest jioet ; it must be full three (!en- 
turies old ; and its oalaui beams and floors, and its 
humble front of timber and plaster, are still sound and 
firm. According to the precise and garrulous little 
lady w'lio shows the preinisea, the poet w'as born in the 
best up-stairs room ; and if asked her reason for the 
statement, she has her aiisw^er ready — ‘ It is the only 
room, excepting the kitchen, which has a fireplace, and 
on such an occasion a fire would be necessary in the 
month of April.’ There is no disputing with a lady on 
so delicate a subject, and the reason is besides a good 
one. 

Wc have lately had a controversy as to the proper 
ortliography of the poet’s name — a point little thought 
of in his own d^. There are about twenty variations 
ot that of Shhil^Slieare ! Five undoubted signatures are 


* See the iPlnst Part of NewIUustrationflof the Life, Are of Blialc- 
speare. By the Jlev. Jevseph Hunter, F.S.A. Loudon : ISicbols and 
Son. This w a very valuable ti'iurt. 


in existence — tliree adhibited to his will, and two to 
legal documents. In all of them, the surname is care- 
lessly written, and apparently controcte^d. They are a 
perfect puzzle ; though the probability is, that the poet 
generally wrote the name short, SJiahspere. Whatever 
was the correct orthography, it appears that neither 
of the poet’s parents could sign the name. This is 
proved by documents which have lately come into the 
possession of the Shakspeare Society, in which the 
bailiff of Stratford signs w ith a rude letter * A’ for 
his mark, and his wife uses an imitation of the letter 
‘ M.’ The art of writing w'as then a rare accomplish- 
ment, esixicially with ladies^! Their round of household 
duties and pious cares was not considered to include 
the exercise of the pen. ICven men in authority were 
indifferent to writing, and relied upon the towm or 
county clerk. Most of the aldermen of Stratford were, 
like John Sliaksiiearc, marhmi'u. 

The nam(i< of Shakspeare had long nourished in 'VYar- 
w'ickshirc, Vint the poet’s immediate ancestor W'as ap- 
parently the first that settled in the town of Stratford. 
Mr Collier lias discovered that tliere w'as living some 
time previoiifl a Richard Shakspeare, wlio was a tenant 
of the Arden family on a small property of theirs at 
Siiitterfield, near Stratford. This was in all probabilitj' 
tlie father of John; and the latUT, w'c find afterwards, 
formed an alliance w'ith the .iVrdens, an ancient and once 
powerful family, whom lie must have know n from his 
youth. Fair Mary Arden ( the name at least is ]K>(‘ticaI) 
inherited, under her tiither’s will, a MiiaJJ estate (tailed 
Asbies, consisting of aliont sixty acres of arable and 
pasture land, w ith the crop upon the ground, a house, 
and six poiimis thirteen shilliie^’s and ‘four])euce of 
money. Slie st'cnivS also to have had some property at 
Snitterfield; for Mr Collier has discovered that Joliu 
Shakspeare disposed of bin wdfe’s interest in two tene- 
ments there for four i>ound‘‘. The year previous, be 
bad mortgaged Asbies for forty pounds, hut he had four 
years before given forty pounds for the Uouses in Henley 
Street. Tlie owmpations, pecuniary engagements, and 
circumstances generjilly of the poet’s father, have occa- 
sioned much trouble and spetailation to tlie antiquaries, 
lie has been variously described as a ‘ dniler in w ool’ 
(Iv»'ve’s Life), a ‘ butelier’ (by Aubrey), a.id a ‘glover.’ 
The latter occurs in the register of the baiiiti court, in 
a jirocess brought for recovery of debt in 1555. Tliis 
was befon-j bis marriage; Imt having wedded an heiress, 
John Shakspeare became a man of ‘ mark and likeli- 
liood’ in the little tow'u of Stratford, lie p.'tssed through 
the various gradations of mimieipal trust and honour, to 
tlie dignity of liigh bailiff' or mayor. He sexuns .'ifter- 
wiurds to have got into difficulties, but w’itboiit losing 
the distinction usually conferred ujion him in the 
borough register, of having ‘ Mr’ prefixed to his name. 
In his diiys of power and prosjierity, he appears to 
have patronised various rompanies of players wdio 
visited the town. The bailiff and corporation gave the 
use of their Guild HaU, and contributions of money, 
to the performers ; and at this time undoubtedly were 
sewn the seeds of that love of the drama wliich was 
afterwards developed in his illustrious son. The bailiff’s 
family, we may be sure, were among the auditors in the 
theatre. Rude as were the performances — Avithout 
moveable scenery (not known till nearly a century 
afterwards), without suitable decorations, or female 
actors — they w'ere not destitute of histrionic talent (then 
a profitali;;^.* occupation) ; and to the young poet they 
would alFappear vivid and bright as the * golden exha- 
lations of the dawn.’ There are years in which ive 
learn nothing of Shakspeare. His education at the 
grammar-school seems undoubted, and there he obtained 
what Ren Jonson has called his * small Latin, and less 
Greek.’ We have no doubt it was a fair share of classical 
learning. The education was free to burgesses* sons; 
and Shakspeare must have continued some years at 
school. He was often, we suspect, in the country — 
assuredly a spectator of the grand pageant at Kenil- 
worth in the summer of 1575, when Dudley entertained 
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his royal mistress with such unprecedented splendour. 
His studies lay much in the fine valley of the A von : 
and among the sylvan shades, fields, old orchards, vil- 
lages, and commons of that pleasant district, he picked 
up knowledge, and received imi^ressions, invaluable to the 
poet. With his relations the Ardens, and with most of 
tlie old country families of mid(iUiig rank, he would i^e 
a welcome guest. His mirthful and joyous tempera^"' 
inent would ‘ make a sunshine in the siuidy place.’ At 
all the rural holidays and festivals, the >vake8, fairs, 
games, hawking, fowling, and hunting, young Sbak- 
speare would be well knowm. Ihi possessed another 
recommendation, as we lea’tn from Aubrey the chro- 
nicler, and, as may be conjectured, from the Stratford 
bust, he was a ‘ handsome, well-shaped man and this 
handsome person, joined to his companionable qualities, 
and to tlie ardour of youthful passion and genius, led to 
his early marriage. 

About a mile from Stratford is the litjle hamlet Of 
Shottery. Wo walk to it through bines and fields in- 
torseo.tcd by footpaths and stih’s, and occasionally sliaded 
by elm-trees, so (*omrnon oven* all Warwicksliire. Some 
of those w^ere once Sliakspeare’s iields, attached to his 
property of New k’lac.c. In the vUlage there livt'd for 
centuries a family iianied Hatliaway. Tlieir cottage 
still stands, the d'lor opening wdtli a wooden latdi of tiu* 
most primitive construction, and inside is a rude oaken 
seat or heiic)i, tliat carries the imagination liiick to the 
days of Shaks]>oare. A little garden, orcliard, and i>as- 
ture-ground, ^ire eonnocted with the house ; roses arc 

1 trained up the hall-timber walls ; and the spot is alto- 
gel her a, picture of antique rural beauty ami ,-ccIusion. 
It W'as kuo>fq from tradition, partly corroborated by 
existing doeut afrits, that SViakspeare had, v/hen a y(.5uth, 

I married Ann Hathaway, tin.* daughter of a * substautiai 
yc-omaif at Shottery, and tlie inscr.ij'ition over her grave 

1 slr)wcd that the laily was abimt eiglit years older th.-m 
; licr hushfind. it wais not, however, till the year LS.J.s 
i l iiat we bad any positive evidence as to the fact of the 
! j>oet\s marriage wntli an Arm lliithiiway, or of the time 
wlien it tO!>lv place. Malone had iiispei'ted the records 
of the dioetfse of Worcester (in whicli vStratford is in- 
i!lnded), but lie overlooked what was discovered by Sir 
i 1 Tiiomas Phillipps, a bond given for the security of the 

1 1 liisliop of Worcester, if he grantiA license for the mar- 
1 riage of the poet, t/m hann.'^ hi'huj oniy once proclaimed. 

; 1 The bond is dated No vein her 2S, the ‘iotli of Elizal>etli. 

I j or 1582. Tlie securitii's arc Fulk Sandells and John 
j Itichardson, hotii t)f Stratford, liusbaiulmen ; and they 
i bind themselv(!s in a sum of forty pounds to ‘ de- 
i lend and save harmless’ the Lord Bishop, for licensing 
! ‘ \V' illm. Sliags])t*re and Ann Hatli wey’ to be married 

1 together with onr‘e asking of the banns, 
j * d’he mind dwells with delight,’ says Mr Hunter, ‘on 

tlie idea of a poet’s lirst-love, tlie fondness of liis attacli- 
I ment, the ingenuity with which he prosecutes his suit, 

! the difficulties he may have had to cncomite:. his 
triumph over them, and the happy consummation ofliis 
marriage; and doubtless the iicJds between Stratford 
ami Shottery may have been traversed by many a 
votary, wdth his inind full of imaginations conceniing 
the i>oct and his love. The minute researches of the 
antiipiary may sometimes bring to light facts which are 
concurrent with such pleasant imaginings, and may 
even give occasion to them, by removing the veil wliiidi 
rested on interesting truths. Sometimes, however, the 
ellect is ditrerent, and the severities of truth J|jstle with 
tliose pleasant imaginings ; and so it may be feared it 
is in the present case. Twa) more unseemly iiersons 
to attend at a poet's bridal can hardly be conceived Ibmi 
Saiidells and Kichardson, two husbandmen who were 
unable to write tlieir names, and whose marks are ^o 
singularly rude, that they betray a more than common 
degree of rusticity. There is no romance, no poetry in 
this. Where were the Sadlers, the Quineys, the lley- 
noJdses, the friends at that time of the family, that the 
young heir of at least one honourable family is deliver^ 
up, or has delivered liimself up, into hands such as these? 



— a youth, too, who on that day was but eighteen years 
seven months and five days old, and with him goes to 
the iiltar one who w^as then in lier tw^enty-sixth or 
twenty-seventh year, and who, sonu time before the 26th 
of May following, presented him witli a daughter. It 
seems but too evident that this was a marriage of evil 
ausjdces,* and it may luive liecn one principal cause of 
Titat unset^ea state of mind in wdiich the poet left 
Stratford aljoj^t four years afterw'ards.’ 

This is somotlung like antiquated scandal, yet it ap- 
pears well fourided. Pos-sibli’, in some moods of mind, 
the poet afterwards felt wiiat he makes one of his cha- 
racters so exquisitely express — 

‘ As tlio most forward bud * 

Is catun by Ibo canker cjc it bluw, 

Even so by lovt; the young aiul Icrulor wit 

Ls turned to billy—b la sting in the bud, ^ 

Losing his vordnro oven in I ho prime. 

And aii (hr fair tfrds of future kcfieff.' 

. oiiakspcare and Mary Arden, we have little doubt, 
t, -ght in this maimer. If we bclitb-e the sonnets 
to be autobiogrjipbicai, Siuilcspcai-o’s affiK*tion.s w^an- , 
dered from Ann Hathaway ; but anything like yier- 
inanent estrangement cannot b« assiimcul from tlie 
im])crfect information we posKcss. She was the wife 
<tf his ordinary wurk-day ivorU! — the mother of liis 
children ; and ‘ if tlunre is no jirooti tiiiit his wife ever 
returned with him to London,’ as Mr Collier states 
it, ‘ or resided with him during any of Ids hmgtlK'ned 
sojourns in the mctroiiolis,’ tliero is an equal wxint of 
I»roof on the other Bide. If he left lier behind in ^ 
Stratford, it was, in all pg'nl lability, from motives of 
prudence: first, that he might not entanglo her in the 
cares and ymcertiiintics of his earJy career; and subse- 
qmmtly, tluit she miglit remain to watch over the estab- 
lishment wdiicii he soon began to form in Jus uafjve 
place, prcparal«:>ry to bis final retirenuait. His ('onnexiou 
witfi Stratford seems never to Iiavir been severed. He 
visited it once a-ycar, acconlin » to tin? tradition piclvcd 
up by Betterton the actor, and a!s<i mentioned by 
Aulircy. In 15ni; or 151)7 lu? inirehased New Place, 
the best bouse in Stratford; ami in 'tAve latter year he is • 
returned (at a time of scarcity) aif possessing ten 
quarters of corn in Chapel Street Ward, hi wlvicli New 
Place V,' as situated. In 1002 lie gave L. 320 for 107 acres • 

of land, which he atlaihcd to tbis property ; in 1003 he* 
purchased .i house, ivith barn, ^uxinary, Slq. at Stratford 
furL.60; in lOol b.;* is found prosecuting a person for 

L. 1, 15s. for com ffuld (o him ; in 1005 he piireliased for 
).■.•l 40 tlui lease of a vnoiety of tlicJitbcs at Stratford. 

Here we have a large :iud ilbiirisuiiig e.stabiipinnenfc. 

IVith the aid of his wife, his parents, and jiossibly of 
one or more of Ids brotluTs, lie cultivated Ids land and 
sold Ids corn — his family inbabiting New Place, and tlie 

Iioet visiting them yearly ; perliaps residing no small 
])»)rtioii of every year, when the tlieatrcs were shut, on 
his xiroperty. The attainment of a comfortable and 
easy competency seems to have been the oViject of his 
, ambition, and be might consider the residence of his 
w’ifc at Stratforfi indispensable to his plans. If there 
was not the romance of love, there was worldly wisdom 
and energy of character in bucIi an arrangement. In 

L598 Mr Abraham Bturlcy, one of the aldermen of 
Stratford, whites to his brifthcr-iu-law in London — ‘ Mr 
Shakspeare is willing to disburse some money upon 
some odd yard-land or other at Shottery^ ox near aliout 
us.’ Surely we may xiresume that no settled discord or 
unkindness mingled with the i>oet’s recollections of 
Shottery—the sweet retired hamlet, where he had 
w'ooed and won his Ann Hathaway I May we not 
gather conjecture (even in spite of some appearances or 
surmises to the contrary) that he wished to make her 
mistress of the fields and orchards they had traversed 
in their young days of jiassion, and where he hoped they 
wmuld sxiend together the decline of life in honont and 
tranquillity 

* Mr Knight has tlie merit of ihscoveriugthatShaksxKiaro had no 
occasion to provide for hia wife in hia will. As his widow, ahe was j 

• 
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In 1586 John Shaltspeare was superseded in his 
of aldenuau in StrattJoird, in consequence of Uis not at- 
tending the meetings of tlie corporation, when warned 
like the otJiers, and not having been present for a long 
time. His name does not occur in the books for some 
years previous, and ho was probably living in the coun- 
try. On the same occasion, John Wheler, pnotker iti*^er- 
man of the town, was struck olf fifora the coloration % 
his own desire. Both of these cases seeryi to us to be 
connected with another cause, which opens up an inte- 
resting field of conjecture and inquiry as respects the 
poet. Mr Collier has published a document showing 
that John Shakspeare and Wheler were, six years 
afterwards, wdth aeveu others, returned as reciumntSj 
who neglected attendance on the Establislied Protestant 
Cljurcli, and thus became liable to a penalty of X-20 
per month. Amongst the seven others, it is curious to 
remark- the names of William Fluellen and George Bar- 
dolph. It is stjld at the pnd of the document that they 
were understood to absent themselves from church * for 
feare of processe of dobte’ — an excuse inadmissible 
in the case of John Shakspeare, considering how the 
affairs of his son thqu stood. In short, there seems 
reason to conclude that the poet’s hither had reverted 
to the ancient faith. The circumstance is only of im- 
portance in its reflex light, as affecting the education 
and opinions of his son. ‘Did Catholicism give us 
vShaksi^eare?* as Mr Carlyle, long before Mr Collier had 
discovered his curious document, assumed to he a fact 
established by his works. The question is one worthy 
of investigation. We canijot bedieve that a Roman 
Catholic would have written some of the scenes in King 
John, or Cranmer's prophecy (‘God shall be truly known,’ 
&c.) in Ilenry VIII., or even that noble truth, so far in 
advance of tlie age of Elizabeth, 

* It is the heretic that makes the hre, 

Not he that hums in it.' 

The ethereal spirit of Shakspeare could not liave sub- 
mitted to the bonds of any sect or party. He saw good 
in everything, and looked beyond tl\e strife and agi- 
tation of c()iitendmf?’’chur(jhnien. Still, if Catholicism 
was the creed of ms father, he may have had a leaning 
towfirds that f^ith. His imagination could hardly fail 
to be touched by its splendid and imposing ritual, its 
various orders of priesthood, and the vast fabric of its 
departed power and greatness. He must have known 
many of its secret and proscribed worshippers — old fami- 
lies with whom lingci-ed strong sympathies and romantic 
associatiens. In hjj^ dramas, he nowhere ridicules the 
priests i>r professors of Ofitliolicisrn, though he did not 
spare the austere and sanctimonious Puritans. His 
monks are aedive and benevolent agents, employed in 
errands of |x;ace and mercy. He has no peculiar dogmas, 
no ‘bigot’s rage, or sectary’s whim,’ and perliaps his 
very silence on the questions then so fiercely contested, 
joined to his ridicule of the excesses of Puritanism, may 
have had the effect, with narrow and prejudiced minds, 
or jMjrsons envying liis success, of fixing upon him the 
name of Papist* We cannot allow tbaft any one party 

entitled by law to her dower— a third of his freehold estates. One 
could have wished, however, that he had mentioned her in his will 
by something n\Qro than an interljfjcatiun with a beqnost of the 
second-best bed ! It isprobiible that the iwpt's widow hxid a life- 
interest in his plays, the first edition of his works not being pub- 
lished till after her death in l()2ft— seven years after the jKiet^sde- 
eease. It wms then considered against the interest of the theatres 
to puhlish popular acting plays. Anotlier supposition may bo 
formed x Shalispearc's widow and daughters were remarkable for 
their piety ; and Btratford was a stronghold of Puritanism. Hence, 
probably, tho_ delay in publishing the p<K^t'« works till aftpr tho 
death of his widow, and the disappearanoe of any manuscripts ho 
may have left. • 

♦ The llov. Riclmrd Davies, rector of Soperton, in Gloucester- 
shire, in hk m^uiscript additions to Fnlmah’s C'oIIoctions for the 
Lives of ye&r l6!J0k «a>H Bhakspeafe 

111 Paplit. ' lie may, in his last moments, have adtod or felt I 
like ‘Whiarvftjr Hooke asked Pope whether he ^votild not S 

die M his father, and mother had done, and whether he should not 

ispasontiali but 
fef riwiii mtert 


can claim .tlie poet pf tie world. . ‘ lie is of /uo age, 
Coleridge* ruor of any religion, or party, i or prtdeesion. 
The body and Buhstance ; of liis y^ks : came out; pf the 
luifatliomable depths of hia own oceanic oh- 

eeryation and his. reading, which was oonsideraMoj Sup- 

I»lied him with the drapery of hit % 

^The tame year that J^olm Shakspeare was Bupeirseded 
lu the magistracy, diis spn is supposed, on good grounds, 
to have quitted Stmtfprd fpr Horidon. S'Ucre umy have 
been some connexion between them, in trade or busi- 
ness, which was broken up at this crisis in the elder 
Shakspeare’s affairs. The poet had a wife and three 
children — the wild roniarice*of youth was over, tlwiigh 
he w^as yet barely twenty-two— and Stratford offered hut 
a poor ftcld for the enterprise of one who must have been 
conscious that he possessed energies and genius far be- 
yond his fellows. The drtima, also, which dazzled, his 
young eyes, may liave tempted his more matured ambi- 
tion. His t/lents must ere this have manileBted them- 
selves in tliat direction in which they were destined ul- 
timately to earn such imperishable celebrity. 

Another cause has been assigned for Shakspeare’s 
removal to London — the famous deer-stealing incident, 
in relation to the poet and Sir Thomas Lucy of Cliarle- 
cote. ’riiis story w^as first piihlished by Rowe, ia his 
life of Shakspeare, the materials for which wen; t'hieliy 
collected by Betterton the actor. It is also mentioned 
by the Rev. Richard Davies, xilready alludeil to, -who 
WTOte at an earlier period than the date of Row'c’s me- 
moir. According to this strong enrrenj of tradition, 
the poet fell into had company, and joined in tiio com- 
mon pnictice of deer-stealing. Having robbed a jiark 
belonging to iSir Thomas Inuy, lie wiis iirnseeutcd with 
severity, in revenge for wddcli he compoBcd a bitter bal- 
lad on Sir Tlioiiias, which he affixed to the park-gate. 

! The prosecution was redoubled^ and Shakspeare was ob- 
liged to leave his business and family in Warwickshire, 
and settle himself in London. Rowe says this * first 
essay of his poetry’ (a gratuitous and improbable :ik- 
sumption) was lost; but Oldys and Ca pell, two well- 
I known antiquaries, recovered the opening stanza of the 
satire from the recitation of a nonagenarian in Woroes- 
tershire. This doggerel verse (printed in all the me- 
moir?0 begins as follows ; — 

* A parliament membor, a justioe of pcaee. 

At home a iXKjr Bcarccrow, at London an iv'*.' 

More importance is to be attached to tlie evidence 
afforded by tlie opening scene of the jMerry Wives of 
I Windsor, wdiere Justice Shallow complains of Falstaff* 
for heating Ids men, killing his deer, and breaking open 
his lodge. I'hat outbreak of Immour seems undoubtedly 
to apply to the J.<ucy family : — — 

‘ Shallow. Sir Hu^li, persuade me not ; I will make a star-chambM 
matter of it; if he were twenty Sir John ratstaflk, he shall not 
abu.se Robert Shallow, Ksquire. 

Slmder. In the oounty of Gloster, justice of jHiSico, and coram. 

Shal. Ay, cousin Blender, and coMfal^rmft. 

Skn. Ay, and roialomm too ; and ugcntleman born, master pfir- 
8on ; who -wTites himself artniiftro ; many bill, warrmit, quitiiinoe, 
or obligation, 

Shal. Ay, that I do ; and have done any time thew.' thmc hun- 
dred years. 

seen. All his fiuceosRors, gone liefore him, liavc d^ne’t; and all 
his ancestors, that come after him, may ; they may give the do/wa 
white luecs in their coat. 

It is an old coat. 

I'vaiw. The dozen w?»ite luces do become nn old cOfiF Well ; it 
agrees well, paKij}p,nt ; it is a familiar beast to man, nivd tiigirifieH— 
love. M' 

Shal, Th/iuce Is the fresh iisli ; the sitU iish i3 ^ eld coat. : 

I may quarter, C 02 ,’ - 

The arms of tho Lucys w^ere three lueest o** pike-fifth, 

‘ hariant, argent’ The satire is undoubted ; but the 
cause of its application is only matter of conjecture. 
We do not sec that the tradifcitm should, be ‘ 

The offence w^ exactly sticli a fVpIio as the youtliful 
Shakspesusc was likely to have committed ; and if his 
prosecutor waa^spparently too severe, tlie .youth would 
p|bbablyT^ilate wlCh^^s^ ready satii*e. Sir Thmnas 
Lucy, it is proved, at Charlcc6tc, but he 
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wmitd likdy have' deer; es his siieceBsorfl liave at the 


preoeht day;'brow^ihg: in the p^reen hollows, and tinder 
the bohle elitte arotihd the iniansion. It is more remark- 
able that^^akspeare.should have remembered the event 
in the fnW' tide of his theatrical success; tvhen he wrote 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and retained the passage 
after the death of Sir Thomas Lucy. So long-breatWd 
a resentnvent appears inconsistent witli our notions or ' 
his frank arid generous character. We snspect the first 
sketch t)f the play was ah early pro<hicti on. Mr Ilalli- 
well (a competent authority) joins with Mr Knight in 
assigning it to the year 1592—- only six or seven years 
after the alleged ocomrenJe at CharleCote ; and when 
the poet corrOiited and enlarged his play, he might, 
witluntt a tincture of malice, retain what must have 
proved so highly diverting on the stages Sir Thomas 
could not have read the memorable s(;ciie : he died in 
1600, and tlie first edition of the play is dated 1602. i 
So severe and stately a Puritan, instnicted^in his youth . 
by Fox the martyrologist (who lived for sdinc 3 amr 8 in 
the family at Charlecote), would hardly liave deigned 
to frequent a theatre. Mr iluntcr tliinks that the whole 
scene might have been written for tlie sake of intrO’ 
ducing one expression meant to be understood as a kind 
of apology' for himself — 

‘ iihnllow. Tic liatli w’ronged me, Master I'agc. 
he (loth in some sort coit/ess if.' 

The confession, how’cver, preceded as it is by the 
witty re(dtal^of the offence, and the uiirivailod carica- 
ture of the angry and pompous knight, with Ids armo- 
rial bearings, was only an aggravation of the original 
wrong. It fs-iems more reasonable to conclude that the 
knight of Chrjrlecote had been unjustifiably severe in 
his prosecution of the young deer-stealer, or that some 
subsequent representative of the family liad given fresh 
jnovoeution to iSbakspearc. ^ Pcudiaps, in later years, 
the h(Nid of this ancient house looked down with aristo- 
cnitie hauteur or contempt on his neighbour, tlie rich 
player, and genius vindicated its supremacy by a witty 
and sportive revenge. The ej)i8ode of the Lucys, how- 
ever, is tlie only drop of gall wc can discern in the 
sw'cctness of the poet’s temper, as seen in his intercourse 
with his contemporaries. It is worthy of remark, that, 
wdtli Sbakspoare’s recollection of the Lucys when he 
WTotc Henry V., came hack also his recollection of the 
Stratford recusants, h'ludlcn and Bardolph, tlieir names 
being adopted in tlie same play. Little did they dream 
of Rucli an inimortality !* 

To a kindred feeling w'e may perhaps ascribe the 
second application made by John Shakspeare in 1596 
for tlie grant of a coat of arms. The poet himself would 
have been rejected liy the College of Heralds, on account 
of his jirofession of a player ; but his father had been 
‘ her majesty’s ofih'cr and bailifl’ of the towui of Strat- 
find,’ iuid was allied by marriage to the Ardens of 
Wellingcote. He also claimed to be dosconded '’:oni 
ancestors w ho, for their faithful and valiant services, 
W'ero advanced and rewarded with lands in the county 
of Warw ick by King Henry VH.', and whose descen- 
dants had continued in good reputation in the same part 
of the country. The rolls of the reign of Henry VH. 
have been carefully searched, hut do not contain the 
name of Shakspeare. Hence tlic allusion is supposed 
to Ripply to the Ardens. After some dilliculty (for the 
afi’aiv was three years in progress), the patent was pro- 
cured, and the pUri^hased New' 

Place) was able to flash in the eyes of the Bucys, and 
all otlier rustic patricians, his shield and coat of arms 


■I* Mr Kniffht, In his ‘ Wlliiam Bhiikespere, a Biography,’ endea- 
vours tf> diHcredit the doer-etoaling story. Wo think, on the con- 
trary, that, Boeing it was cdrrolxvratwl by n nwiagonaiian >vnow 
life actually went back to ShakHpearo’s own time, it le one of the 
moirt nrobriWo of all the traditions n ipecting the peat poet. The 
vatub of Mr Knight’s book is, in our opinion, inucli lessoned by an 
janxioty to dlBpredit everything which can be presuraed, on wiy 
inural code, to bo unfavourable! to Shakspearo-a eharacter — u foible 
the more glaring amidst so many oU'orts to make out hoiiouranle 
facts from littlo better than conJoctm o.—Fd. 


tha gulden spear, with a, silver head' bu a bend sable, ' ; 
aUd, fbr a crest, the tow'cring falbori, with outspread , | 
wings, supporting a spear. The motto, Non sanz ; 
dmict (not without right), was itself a note of defiance 1 1 
to all who should impugn the henildic rights and M 
honours of the Shakspcares^ The family appears to !| 
besen mnbitious of the distinction of hereditary ! 
gentility. , *Tc>hn Shakspeare first applied for a coat of ! 
arms in L5{1^ when he was bailifl’ of Stratford. He 
exhibited a pattern of the crest ; but the patent does not 
seem to have been formally granted. His subsequent 
pecuuiarj^ troubles would render him indiflerent to such 
an honour — at least the application was not renewed 
till twenty-five j’ears afterwards, when it was* doubtless ; 
suggested and carried through at the ii\stance of the 
poet, his son. The terms of Shaksiware’s will show 
that he w'as desirous of founding a fanifly that might 
< * -njo his estate unbroken and entirq. He had, in- 
no son to inherit his nanje (liis only hoy, Ilainnet, 
hu ^ died at Stratford at the age of eleven), but the 
great bulk of his property was hequcjathed, under strict J 
entail, to his daughter, Mrs Hall, and her heirs male ; 
failing whom, it went to his scfiond daughter. Judith, ; 
who received but a scanty provision by the will. The | 
poet’s design w'as, alas! signallj^ frustrated. In fifty- j 
four y^ears after his deccaise, the progeny of Shakspeare 
was extinct, the estate W'as s(!attered, and New Idace, 
in less than a century more, was barbarousl}'^ levelled to 
the ground. ‘ It is rather a striking facit in tlie history 
of the human race,’ remarks Mr Hunter, ’* that when ^ 
there are men pre-eminejjtly great, the issue, if any, 
generally becomes soon extinct : Ohaucer, Sidney, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Tope, Bacon, Locke, New- 
ton, in fact nearly all the great inventors., have no one 
left to claim them tis ancestors.’ — (To he conlinued.)^ 


C 0 1. 0 N E L Y A N E Z. 

A MEXICAN STOKY OF THE PRESENT DAY.’’* 

Mexico is, at the present day, the only country in- 
fested with organised banditti. T.hose events which, *' 
a few years since, gave so unenviable’ a renown to the 
gorges of the Sierra Morena, the passes of •the Apen nines, 
and the wilds of Sicily and Calabria, are ik)w transferred ^ 
to the outskirts of the great city of Mexico, and the forests 
which approacli the confines oJlYera Cruz. Hero robbery 
and even aasaHsinaiion are largely practised, while no 
part of the country is free from the evil. Bandits have 
been invested by poets and romancers with a picturesque 
character, and have even upon Occasion bcqj|nic on 
paper most heroic personages; in reality, however, no- 
thing can be conceived more revolting and hideous than 
the men who carry on this dangerous traffic. If it be 
reflected that the idle and dissolute, the needy spend- 
thrift, the mined gambler, and the disappointed specu- 
lator, are those who sw'ell the ranks of this powerful class 
in Mexico, it will readily be seen how little romance, and 
hoiv much naked deformity, really exist in this state 
of things. Oii(% point, how’ever, gives a wild and terrible | 
interest to the bandits of Mexico, while a minor circum- 
stance preserves some little outward appearance of ro- 
mance. 'i'he Mexican ladronef with his vast sombrerOi his 
floating scrape, and machine or knife, with other appur- 
tenances, is certainly a very picturesque perisoiiage aa far 
as costume is concerned ; hut the prodigious and exten- 
sive military organisation of the bauds carries us hack to 
the days of Robin Hood and Cartouche. No rank is 
sufficiently elevated, no public functionary sufficiently 
interested in the sanctity of the law, to prevent his con- 
nexion with the associated hands, which, extend their 
•ramifications into every class of society. In this manner 
important information is collected ; and those who are 
worth being robbed, are always known to the brigands ; 
while many a penniless and acreless genem,l,t,or other 
government officer, is thus enabled to carry bis b^bd 

♦ Tho Gazette dcs Ttibutmux, o, French d^ily paper, devoted to a 
record of the proceedings of courts of law, gives sdnlo account of 
this true story ; erruncouB, howuver, In many of its detailb. 
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liigb, and to risk heayy sums inghtly at the gambling- 
tables, whirh tend so much to degrade Mexican character, 
and retard tlio progress of cmlisation. 

In the month of April 1830, M. Leroux, a rich 
French merchant, settled in Mexico, was about to visit 
Kurope, with his wife and two children, on business of 
importance; and, previous to his departure, he a 
visit to General Santa Anna, president ol* the repubfe^. 
On apjjlying at the palace, he was, as all foreigners are, 
instantly admitted to the presence of this 'bold soldier of 
fortune, who — dressijd in the full uniform of the chief of 
the army, blue and red, richly embroidered with gold, 
hnd with bis wooden leg resting on a stoed — was listening 
to a despatch which was being read to him by one of his 
aides-de-camp. Colonel Yanez. M. Leroux, who had 
never before seen Santa Anna, gazed upon him with no 
little curiosity. The general is six feet high, well-made, 
graceful, with an old common wooden leg, serving as a 
substitute for that lost when fighting the French at Vera 
Cruz ; his narrow and snfooth brow is shaded with black 
hair, sprinkled with gray ; his nose is straight, and well- 
shaped; his brows knit over close and brilliant eyes ; his 
complexion dark and sallow ; hia mouth ever sliowiiig a 
resthiss and anxious expression. Colonel Yanez, who 
ceased reading, and busied himself in his despatidies on 
the entrance of M. Leroux, was only remarkable from 
the fact of hia extreifie personal beauty. 

The P>ench merchant, after the usual Mexican com- 
pliment.s and ceremonious expr€?ssi(Uis, iiifonuful Santa 
Anna that he was about to leave the country, and, as his 
property in gold and diamonds w'as considerable, he 
begged that the president woi.ld, considering the extreme 
danger of the journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz, grant 
him the p»rotoction of a military escort. The president 
replied wuth one of those sweet smiles which form one of 
hiSfSet imitations of Napoleon, that nothing wtuild give 
him greater satisfaction than to comply with the request i 
of M. Leroux ; ‘ but,’ said he, ' you must be well aware 
that, once out of my jurisdiction, tlie dragooius, knowing 
the fact of your possessing valuable inoperty, will be 
sure to turn upon 3 !;ou, and themselves become the rob- 
bers ; moreover, a>> escort will prove your being aiixious 
for protection, and put the banditti on the scent, 'J'ake 
my advice, Leroux, and have false bottoms mc.de to ! 
your trunks ; in these concea ■ ali that is vitluable, and 
w'hcn the ladroms seize upon you, give up your keys im- 
mediately, let them search your baggage, when they wlM 
only fnid what you think proper to let them sec.’ 

Santa Anna was right ; he could not answer for his 
soldiers ; and M. Jyqjoux, satisfied that, however doubtful 
and (If^iagerous the experiment, it was still better than 
trusting to the military, bowed his thanks to the j»resi- 
deiit, saluted the handsome and silent Colonel Yanez, and 
made his way at once to the street dc Jms Cadmru^ and 
there ordered one large portmanteau to be made, with 
false bottom and cover: in this, when comjdeted, M. 
Leroux concealed his specie and jewellery, and left Mexico 
city in the night, his wife and children in a litter, him- 
self on horseback, and several arricros leading the baggage- 
mules. No journey submits to the ey<; more gorgeous 
and magnificent sceneiy than that between Mexico and 
Vera Cruz ; but M, Leroux had no taste for the pictu- 
resque : when in sight of the great peak of Orizaba, tlie 
traveller’s principal anxiety vtos relative to a ravine near 
the plain of Acajete, in which were scattered numerous 
little wooden crosses in commemoration of sinister and 
bloody deeds. 

it was night when the little caravan entered the gorge, 
and the arrieros, half asleep on their mules, were Plant- 
ing the monotonous Caballo^ beginning — 

/Mi mugor 6 mi onballo, 

Se mui ieron on un tempo'—* 

when, much to their surprise, several sonorous voices from 
the sides of the ravine joined in— 

ftue miiger y quo demon io, 

El cabeUo e« lo que sicnto.'t 

* My wife ^ horm both died about the oame time. 

,t It IS not the wonum, but the hOTBc that I regret. 


The party had no leisure to speculate upon the extra- 
ordinary nature of this surprise, before they were sur- 
rounded by about twenty robbers, who appeared sud- 
denly from the numerous paths of the ravine. * Despite 
the alarm manifested by his wife, M. Leroux was in no 
way disconcerted, and saw the robbers upset all his bag- 
gjwje, and obtain possession even of the important port- 
-Santeau, with indifference ; he even handed his keys to the 
robbers ; but these were rejected with a significant smile, 
and one of the banditti, drawing forth his long nuvaja, 
ripped open the leather, and exposed tho false bottom of 
the trunk. M. Leroux, enraged, drew his pistols from the 
holsters ; but a moment’s rcftection satisfying him of the 
inutility of resistance, he allowed the Mexicans to take 
possession of his diamonds, specie, and valuable Califor- 
nian pearls. 

Hastily returning to Alexico,' M. Leroux laid his com- 
plaint before the proper authorities. The trunk-maker 
and Santa Anna were alone in the secret, which must 
have been some means communicated to the robbers. 
The trunk-maker was aivested as an accomplice of the 
banditti; but easily proving his innocence, the French 
merchant was compelled to put up with his loss, as the 
true robbers were by no means to be found. 

Another event of a terrible and tragic nature s<'r.n gave 
a clue which ultimately led to a discovery of the mystery. 
In the suburb of J:>t Cosine, in vrhich many of the plea- 
santest residences in Alexico are situated, surroiintlod 
by tasteful gardens, anti fountains sii|>plied by the adja- 
cent aqueduct, which ends on the Alameda, resided M. 
Al.uiret, the Swiss consul, a gentleman of fivtuno, occupy- 
ing a little tasteful bachelor eslablisliment. There being 
no banks in Alexico, M. Atairet usually keyt his money 
in Ills house. Between twelve and one o’cl >ck, a few days 
after the robbery of Leroux. a maiintc do%<onic was given 
in a mansion exactly opposite, at which were present our 
miiii.ster, Air Bakeniuim, Baron Deiihudis, the envoy of 
France, and the elite of the fash ionablc world, who seve- 
ral times noticed the .strength of the consul’s mansion, 
protected by heavy iron bars at all the windows, and 
guarded by two large and fierco dogs, 

'J'en minutes exactly before one o’clock, n coach drove 
to tlic front gate, ami a man (ires.sed in 1 he habit of a 
jvricst, with broad shovel-hat, dcMciided li 'in it, accom- 
paiiied by two olherts, and stabjd to the servant who ad- 
mitted them that they were anxious to procure from M. 
Alairet a akin of parchment. As the linlian girl, his 
only servant, turned to convey this message, to her master, 
she wfvfi seized behind, gagged, and made fast to a pil- 
lar. Thus much only is known po.Hitively. In al)oMt a 
quarter of an hour the coach again took it.s departure. 
The Indian girl, imperfectly gagged, now began to shriek, 
and attracting attention, a nnsh was made to the hou.se, 
where AI. Alairet was found dead, and his cash-bt)X 
empty. A desjieratc struggle had taken place between 
him and his murderer.^, his body being covered with 
wound.s, and in his clenched right hand was a metal 
button, to which liung a morsel of blue cloth. 

The diplomatic corps, insisting that energy^ should be 
thrown into the search instituted for the guilty parties, 
.suspicion fell upon a dragoon of tho fourth regiment, who, 
from a common soldier living on his pay, suddenly be- 
came flush of money, dissipated, and riotous, without 
being able to explain the source of his wealth. The police 
visited his residence without waniing, and there found a 
civilian’s coat, of blue cloth, with one button wanting. 
This button was the one found in the victim’s hand. 
Accordinjy^o tlie fatality which almost always waits upon 
the guilt^ the murderer had failed to destroy the only 
evidence of his guilt. Having been tried and sentenced 
without delay, the dragoon, Antonio, was forced to per- 
form a journey on foot to the murdered man’s door, and 
was then led to the scaffold, there to die by t\iegarottCf 
a &eath somewhat similar to that inflicted by the guillo- 
tine. Antonio, who bad till now refused to give up bis 
accompli(X}s, and whose conversation showed that he ex- 
pected some high influence to l>e exerted in his favour 
ejen at the lost moment, semtiuised the crowd which sur- 
rounded him, on his way to suffer death, with an anxious 
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air; but having ascended the ^cry scaffold without a 
sign from among the mass, the murderer turned fiercely 
to the alguazil, and said, ‘ I denounce as my captain, and 
the head of the banditti to whom I belong, Colonel 
Yanez, aide-de-camp of General Santa Anna.^ 

This sfcai-tling announcement was not believed. Colonel 
Y anez — one of the most promising officers in Mexico, so 
gentlemanly a gambler, losing with so good a grace, and 
winning double without a sign of emotion ; the intimate 
friend of Santa Anna, and the accepted lover of Dona 
Dolores a highway robber and an assassin, was beyond 
belief. The execution was, however, stayed, and General 
Count Don Jose dc la Cortina, colonel luid governor of 
the city of Mexico, instantly despatche*! Cai)tain Olozaga, 
the military fiscal, to the ]>rivate residence of Yanez: 

1 hero were ibuiul the jewels, pearls, and money of Leroux, 

: with a rnystcrious correspondence, irn pi i eating himself 
and many others, especially customs officers of Vera Cruz. 
Colonel Yanez was immediately arrested, and thrown 
into the common prison. 

That night a lady, closely veiled, but richly dressed in 
a black silk mantilla, and thick nhozoy waited on Olozaga, 
ami used every argument Yv’hieh a woman can u.se to in- 
terest the judge in the fate of the colonel. Tears, throats, 
coaxing, being of no avail, the mysterious ladv olfered 
.'10,000 piastres for the liberty of yanez; equally in vain ; 

; tbe beauty and love of Senora Jhjiia Dolonjs alone prevent- 
I ing the hscal from denounciiig her offer, so great was Jiis 
I indignation. That day week the fiscal died of }K>ison. 

I The next effort w^as made with the cleric of the unfor- 
i tunato fiscal-fWiio, seduced by a gift from an unknown 
j personage of five hundjed ounces of gold, abstracted the 
I papers which compromised Yanez from tb;; place of 
I security in \flvch they had T> 0 (;n deposited pending the 
! trial. No sooffi^r, however, imd ho committed this act, 
than, his conscience pricking him, lu; confessed all to 
a priest, who refused hitn ah.solutioii, and even threatened 
etorna] damnation, if he did not restore the (locu)aenk>. 

! to their jilsice. This ho did ; but. wa.s not able to gl\ o back 
the eight thousand piastres, as tlic donors were strangers 
to Inin. 

Meanwhile a second judge or fiscal had been apjvoirited, 
to whom the alliiir of Yanez wus handed over. Colonel 
Don Jose Calvo Yvas a brave and honest Spaniard, who, 
born at Ilavanna, bad fought with gallantry in the wars of 
the Peninsula. Being taken a prisoner liy the French, | 
and being well treated liy that nation during his eai»tivity, 
he had |)rf;served a very grateful re(“olioction of Franco. 
He was therefore anxious, by pursuing this matter with 
energy, to prove to the diplomatic corps, and, in particu- 
lar, the Baron Deffiiudi.s, wfio wa,s also charged with the 
protection of Swiss subjects, that justice and equity wais 
to be found in Mexico. At the same time he was not 
blind to the dangers he was encountering. Though Santa 
Anna, with his habitual policy, expressed no opinion on 
the subject, the colonel w'as not ignorant that Yanez 
hod been his aide-du-cainp and his friend. He remem- 
bered also that General Valencia, commander of t! de- 
partment, informed, a few minutes after the assassin at ion, 
that two of the presumed murderers bad taken refuge in 
a cabaret of the faubourgs, had exekaimed, Qm los dejen, 
hf p()hm’iU)s. Moreover, the mysterious fate of his pre- 
decessor was sufficient reason for holding back ; and yet 
he bravely persevered. 

An for Yanez, bis previous good fortune followed him 
to prison, where he received numerous signs of the in- 
terest which was taken in him. On the day following liis 
arrest, a jailer had handed him a little btll^ on which, 
in a lemale hand-writing, were inscribed Wese words, 

‘ Courage, love, hope.* He inoreover learned from the same 
source that the documents which established his guilt had 
been destroyed. Satisfied that the evidence of Antonio 
would not suffice alone to convict him, ho appeared be- 
fore bis judges, and treated both them and the witnesses 
with the utmost insolence, until, to his horror and that 
of Dona Dolores, who was in court, the papers w'erc pro- 
duced. Colohel Yanez and seven accomplices were im- 
mediately sentenced to death. 

That night Colonel Yanez and Dona Dolores had 

t 


I interview, the result of which apparently wa.s, that a 
bottle of Xeres wine was left behind to cheer the prisoner. 
Next day the culprit was found dead, poisoned, it is not 
difficult to see by what means. The wretched woman 
who had saved him thus from the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, by means of a rich donation, obtained per- 
nii84on from the archbishop to bury the body of her lover 
JL?.!. the gardeniof the monastery of San Fernando, 

[It will •ccur to miiids familiar with popular litera- 
ture, that this, series of incidents — particularly the con- 
clusion of the story — is of a character stnmgly akin to 
that of our old ballads. Mexico is at present in the 
stage of st;mi-bai‘barous incident which our country was 
in at the time when our ballads w'-ere composed. And 
seeing such tran.sactions realised in our time, in’a distant 
country, impresses in a forcible manner how much better 
it is to have our romance only as a subject for literary 
fiction, than passing in action before our tyi'es. — Jvi:>. J 


kOITEKINGS IN FKA NOE — 1844. 

Cr.ERMoNT TO I.YONS. * 

IIavtn’c; visited mountain tops aul puys to our bcarFs 
content, seen some of the. most interesting parts of 
Auvergne, and filled our heads witli as many rceollee- 
tioris as tlicy could well lioM, w e turnod our backs on 
Clermont, and set out for fresli scenes and amusement. 

It w’as early morn, and tbe mists wxTe rising from the 
fields, as the small diligence in wdiich w e were packed 
pursued its easterly course^across the Limagnc, making ' 
for a gap in tlie hilly range which hems in the plain in 
this direction. Crossing the Allier by a stone-bridge of 
recent erection, we reached J’hiers at eight o’clock, to 
breakfast, having performed fifteen miles in five hcuirs, 
a rate of sx>ei:;d wdiich promised a ])1e:*simt exercise of 
patience during tlio remainder of our journey. 

Thiers lies in a gorge of the hills, and, with lioustv> 
perched on craggy steeps, or nestling in the bottom of a 
dell tb rough which winds the small river Da role, it is 
one of the most picturesque towns in Ffanco. It is also a 
busy seat of cutlery manufacture : tlic kilivcjs and oIIut 
articles, how ever, winch are produced heni, are of the • 
usually had Trench malce, and are centuries belurid 
wbiit issues from the factories of Sheffield, besides being 
greatly more expensive. For six or eight mil(\s after 
quitting Thiers, the road is literacy cut along tlu; face 
of a winding pnxdpieo, overhanging the Dar^c, and 
discloses at various points most romantic and beautiful 
views of both sides of the vale. Overcoming, by tins 
pie(‘(?of engineering, one difficult and rugged barrier, the 
diligence for several hours was dragged up one hill and 
down another, as if it would never be out of this world 
of mountains ; and it w^as not till the afternoon tliat, on 
surmounting the last of these acclivities, we liad the 
joyful sight of flie Loire, vvending its w^ay through a flat 
and rich vale, in the midst of which was our long-looked- 
for destination, Roanne. 

On the second day folltjwing, we jiroceeded from this 
neat but uninteresting town to St Etiennes by means 
of a raihvay employed chiefly for coal, the carriages 
on which are drawn by horses. This was a tolerably 
pleasant ride through a series of vales, connected by 
cuttings and tunnels ; but it was tedious, and not to be 
commended to those to whom time is of importance. 

• At Sc Etienne, a well-built modern town, dingy with 
clouds of smoke, we w ere within the threshold of the 
central manufacturing district of 3i\rance. The arti(^s 
produced in St Etienne are firearms and ritliouav the 
latter, alone, I believe, employing forty thousand work- 
men. Wherever one turns his eyes, he observes on tbe 
fronts of the tall houses the sl^nl^ards of ‘ Tatincmits de 
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Rubans wliile mahy of the shbp-wiMdows fare as gay ai if they knetr their b wn > interests; and tife * ihtereste bf 
a partGiTo of flowers with specimeiis of this ittteresting tiibir country^ -Should require no kind of shpeihrisJdn; ‘ A 
brancli of industry.^ At a bold venture, asked otie of consideration of shch fWly ttlmost breaks the ^Iteatt of 
t^ fabricants to show us his atelier or workshop, and the inan who is inolin^ to lobk hopefully for sooisl 
were j^tely conducted by him to a suburb oa a hill meliorations, ' ^ r 

adjoining the town^ composed of rows of houses usqd as The plea^Siire we had exporienced in ohr vistt to 
dwellings and workplaces by the weavers. The atelier atelier of the ribbon-iweater at 8t Etienne, mliide ns 
consisted of a fh>nt aprartment, in whiehVas a ibniide* eilxious to sed sfilk-weaying in this its ichoseh seat, 
winding silk thread on small reels^ and a rdom behind, Having an introduction to one of the leadings master 
lofty in the roof, in which were two ribboh- weavers at manufacturers, this was not d^cult. By this gentle- 
work on their respective looms. In each loom there man we were doSpatched, under the charge of a clferk, a 
were twenty ribbons in process of weaving, of the most young Englishman learning the profession, to an atelier 
beautiful designs and colours ; and the. ladies of the party in which some of the flnest*fabric8 are produced. Be- 
declared they had never seen anything 80 elegant. The fore describing what here came under our notice, I 
men spoke cheerfully of their labour, and the woman, may say a few words respt^cting the method of mann- 
who had abandoned her reeling at our entry, hung about facturing in Lyons. TIic manufacturer, who is the 
us, and seemed gratified to answer any questions con- capitalist and employer, keeps no factory of his own. 
cerning the mode of life among the ribbon -W’eavingpopu- He gives out the silk to bo dyed to one class of men, 
lation. She said that, with industry and economy, they and to be woven by another. The individual, however, 
had nothing to' complain bf; an acknowledgment which, with whom he deals is not the actual w'eaver. He is a 
I believe, could be made writh propriety by the bulk of person who, by his skill and industry, has attained a 
^ the manual labourers of every country. " position half-way between a workman and master; he 

AfU^r spending a day in this sort of loitering ob.serva- owns two or tliree looms, wdiicli stand in an apartment 
tion, we proceeded byn railw'ay, provided with locomo- connected wdth his dwelling, and he takes in work to be 
tives, but execrably managed, to Lyons. executed, partly V)y himself, and partly by men wlwnn i 

The first glimpse of the Rhone, wdiich we had on he employs. His chief duty, a most onerous one, de- 
omerging from avaSe down which the line of railroad inanding great patienc'.e and ingenuity, consists in put- 
descends on its way to Lyons, was interesting, but failed ting the web into the loom, and arratiging all the Jitc- 
in the magnitude wdiich we had anticipated. The scene, quard and other ax)paratus necossaiy fb^* x^>‘f>dncing the 
however, imi>roved as wre appnjached Lyons and (Tossed required pattern ; after wdiicli ho siqoer intends the ox>c- ! 
by a newly Ibruied vijiduct the river Saone, w'here it rations of the w'caver, wlio U a w'orknnSi of inferior 
unites its Avaters with the Rhlmo. We w^ere now landed standing and cax>aelty, and confsequtmtly receives infe- 
on that flat triangular peninsula on which Lyons lias rior wages for his laliour. Tlie title; iinivers»illy given to 
been built, everything about us betokening that w'c the agent who undertakes w’ork on this jt^inciple is that 
ha<l arrived in a busy and opulent city. With the of chef d’atclier — chi(?f of the worksho]), or fi)reman. ! 

Saone flowing past it on the south, and the Rhone on It was the cstahlishnient of one of these inanufactur- ' 

the north, both uniting at a point on the east, it maybe ing agents or chefs that I was taken to seC. Having :j 
said to possess a peculiarly favourable situation for com- btMjn led to a narrow^ street *be hind the I’lace Bellccour, ; | 
merce. Nor is it unsuitable as a place of agreeable resi- I was conducted to the fourth storey of a large building 1 1 
dence. On the opposite bank of the Saone rises a long by a stair, precisely^ resembling one of those common j j 
hill dotted over with mansions, which command a lovely stairs in Edinburgh which give admission to the ditfe- ! 
prospect of the. town and rivers; across the western part rent floors of tall ediflees. The atelier we were to visit ; | 
of the peninsula there is a similar hill, also covered with occupied xwt of a floor, the looms working at a height d 
mass(^s of building ; while, on the further bank of the of about sixty feet from the ground, over the lieads 
Rhone, long lines -of new buiMmgs, forming an elegant of several strata of families, and nuder two or three ’ 
suburb, are starting into existence. The old town, strata still higher up the building. The scene was i j 
consisting of a dense Pari^ian-looking cluster of streets, curious. We had never seen any mechanism half so I, 
alleys, and places, is the great theatre of business, ancl intricate, and apparently unintelligible, '^rhe process ■ 
the whole being faced with flne broad quays, suitable was by Jacquard cards, but the patterns to be wrought i I 
for barges and steam -vessels, Ijyons may be said gene- embraced such variety of detail, that the ay)paratus was 
rally^ tiA^xhibit a fair picture of a large ancl prosperous an inextricable maze of bobbins, strings, and other parts j 
l^rovincial town. iucoraprehensible to a stranger. The chef, doffing his 'j 

Lyons, as everybody is aware, is the centre of the cap, received us with great x^oUteness, and took pains to Ij 
Bilk manufacture In France, and in the occupation of explain — vain thought — the mccanique of the looms : 
wc*ftving and otherwise iireparing, as well as selling this under his charge, three in number. Lifting up a piece j 
article, a great number of persons are employed. Ten of jiaper carefully pinne^l over the parts woven of the 1 
years ago, as is also generally known, the weavers of fabrics in hand, he showed the beauty of their designs, i 
Lyons struck for an advance of wages, mastered the One of the pieces was magnificent. It was a ^rgeous 
municipality, and for two days had x>osSession of the assemblage of colours finely harmonised in tone, with 
town. Much blood was shed, and no little damage done, gold and silver thread in diflTerent combinations, and ij 
before the revolt was quelled. I took care to ask the was intended, he said, for church banners. Another |! 
result of this infatuated outbreak, and was informed piece, the ground-work of which was white Satin, in*; || 
that it had led to the town being overawed by fortifica- terwoven also with gold and silver, was dCsi^hed foe |i 
tions, whose cannon are seen’’ bristling on the different priests’ vestments in the church service. The ehiff inem- 
heights, and that the city contained at the time of my tioned, that such was the complexity of 6ne of these || 
visit twelve thousand soldiers. Thus subdued, the ope- pieces, that he was occupied three months in arranging | 
rative silk-weavers have confessed the utter hopelessness it in the loom* and that the workman employed hpoti 
of bettering theraselvcs by violence, Hot that they are it could nofweave more than a yard in the week.^ tte 
contented ; far from it ; but they look for an improve- price which it would cost the manufacturer to* be 
ment in circumstances to other means than the exercise 11 hundred francs per yard. The operatives engaged in 
of force upon their employers. And at what an ex-* weaving Such articles realise from twelve to fifteen 
pense to the country has this humiliating confession franOs for their weekly labour, 
been extorted? Besides the outlay of from one to tno On the whole, We lutd reason to be irilicli pleased 
millions of pounds^sterling on the building of forts and with the courti?ous and intelligent iniswcrs hot only 
barracks^ snd the constant drain of money to sux>p6rt of this tcsiiectahle chef d’atelier, but df the ribboti* 
j the^troGps which occupy them, here are twelve thoh- weaVeia whom we conversed With at Ht Etienne^ and 
sand able-bodied men withdrawn from active in took Ciufh'hbt to them with the iiiMs i)f inferior 

J order to keep watch over the proceedings of thosO Who, ' W(^kmen whose dissolutottess fce^ tlieni pdot, and 
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whof© outljroHks have don© so much to injure and drive 
away the traqIeOf Lyons and its neighbourhood. No 
higher proof of the superior ingenuity and prudence of 
this -class of men could be given than the single fact, 
that among a hundred persons wlio received prize 
medals for articles in silk, shown at the late Parisian 
Exposition, as many as ninety were manufacturers who 
had originally been chefs d’atelier, and consequently, 
sprung from the ranks of the people. 

During one of the days of our stay in Lyons, we 
ascended by a steep and winding path the lieigbt on 
the opposite side of tlie Saoae, called the hill of Pour* 
vicTs. Prom the lower part of the height, to near its 
summit, the dilTlcult pathway is lined with a mean 
order^ of buildings, occupied chiefly aa workshops and 
dwellings for the poorer class of weavers, and also as 
small shops for the sale of trinkets and oflerings to the 
devout mortals who are on a pilgrimage to the church 
of Our Lady of Pourviers, which crowns the top of the 
hill. We reckoned not fewer than thirty sJiops, staRs* 
and booths of this order, and the trjule they drove was 
considerable. Of miniature legs, arms, and other parts 
of the body in wax, candles six feet in lieight, rosarie.s 
of all qualities and pricKis, coloured prints of the human 
heart burning, and glazed pictures of saints, tlicre was 
a vast abutidance. Among the numerous prints A\'as 
one of ail aged priest, the Abbe Perrin, acirompanied 
with a short account of his life and character; and as 
we had heard much of this remaTkablc man, wc pur- 
chased a copy vus a memorial of our visit to the hill of 
; Pourviers. II is always pleasant to hear of uuosteii- 
I tatioiis and pious philanthropy. The Abbe I*erriii, 
i ivlio died in, Marcli of the presi nt year, at the age 
i of niu(ity-one,\was renowned for the exceeding bene- 
; volence of liia character. Originally a ]X)or lad, by 
I dint of hard study and frugality lie attained the rank 
; of priest in hi.s native parish, wliero he remained till 
‘ expelled from the countr}^ by a revolutionary decree. 

: Returning to b ranee in 1798, he was appointed cliap- 
lain of the prisons of Lyons, a post which he oceu- 
' pied till tlie period of his decease. Devoted to his 
calling, his plulanthropy and disregard of self appear 
to have been analogous to that of the benevolent 
i Howard. Wlicrcvcr there were suffering and misery, 
i there wa.s found the ahbe, administering relief and 
! consolation. Not content to remain at home till sent 
for, the abbO was incessantly on his feet, seeking for 
objects to whom he could ■ bencticially offer Ids minis- 
trations. In hospitids, prisons, the ‘ fatale ch.arrette,’ 
everywhere, was the ahbd the counsellor and consoler of 
the miserable. Pressed at any time for means, he did 
not scruple to divest himself of an article of attire to 
relieve tlie wants of the poor. One rigorous day in 
winter, in crossing one of the bridges in Lj'ons, he took 
off* his shoes, and gave them to a pauper who was suffer- 
ing from the w^ant of these articles. Tlic good deeds of 
the abbe at length reached the ears of royalty, and the 
king forthwith sent hi in a cross of the legion of honour 
in acknowledgment of his public services. Consider- 
ing the conimonness of the gift, this was no doubt a 
sni^U act of coudeseension ; but, insignificant as it was, 
it was somothing more than we ever heard of being dis- 
Iicusqd, in England for services anyway beneficent m 
theijr, pature, 

Wo were now, after two or three zig-zags, at the 
threshold of tiie church which was attracting so many 
prison gers up the ascent, and we entend it like the 
rqstJ The JM.'ene was strange ; not, howeveit from the 
crowding of worshippers, but from the walls being co- 
vered all over, from near the ground to the ceiling, with 
small pictures, legs, arms, and other objects, such aa wc 
had seen exposed to sale upon the hill. As there was a 
great number of candles- — jierhaps two hundred— burn- 
ing before tlie shrine of Our Lady, the atmosphere was 
too pp{)rossivc to be borne more than a few .minutes, I 
believe no one is more tolerant of all forms of (belief than 
I am, but 1 foimd it impossible not to blarn© the igno- 
rant deyotiionwliich could inflict such bodily harm as w^s 


manifested in this den of horrors, where the inhaling of 
foul air must be continually encroaching bn the lives of 
devotees. Neitlier can I admire, or speak with any 
degree of patience of the authorities of Lyons, for in- 
scribing such trash as tlie following over the doorway 
of the church: — A. N. D. de Fourviers, Lyons recon- 
naisaut .d’avoir etc par son intercession preserve du 
cholera 1882» et 1835. (To the intercesslon-of Our 
Lady of Fdurviers, Lyons acknowledges itfulf to have 
been preserved from cholera in 1832 and il83$)> Bo 
long as delusions of this kind arc impressed. 'on people’s 
minds, it cannot be expected that they should trace 
maladies to their true proximate causes— cholera to 
filth, for instance — ^or adopt the proper ineans for in- 
suring their removal. 

Besi«lc the church of Our Lady of Fourviers is a lofty 
tower, erected as a look-out by a Lyonesp citizen; and 
adccissinn to which is a matter of payment. Ascend- 
means of a winding stair, to the top of this struo^ 

. . which is about seven liuildred ft:et alx)ve the level 

ot the town, wc were rewarded w-ith an eiichiiiiting and 
extensive view over the country around, with Lyons in 
the centre of tlie s(;t‘ne, its rivers and numerous bridg(?3. 

The country i? .almost a d(;ad levbl in a north-eafitcrly 
direction, to the boundaries of Switzcrlfind and SSavoy, 
and exposed to us, gleaming amidst the clouds, tlie 
wliiie summit of Mont Blanc. ln*the midst of a hilly 
tract in a south-easterly direction, by means of a tele- 
scope, w'c had a singularly distinct view of a range of 
broken arches, built of brick and stone, tlie remains of 
an aqueduct wliicli had been in use b}" the ancient * 
Homans when thiiy inhabited tlie hill of bburviers. 

Lyons having been an important provincial capital of 
the Homans after their conquest of Gaul, the town and 
its neighbourhood have yielded a plenteous crop of an- 
tiquities to the arclneologist. The town museum, which 
we spent half a day in roaming over, is an extensive 
quadrangular edifice, w ith its central court, arcades, and 
galleries filled with as many Roman altars, stone coffins, 
inscriptions, mosaic pavements, and other relics, as 
would set up a dozen museuina in England. In the 
same handsome square which contains this palais des r 
beaux arts, is the Hotel de Ville, a large and elegant 
building of the Henaissaiice, where the Ttevolutionary 
Tribunal under Gouthon and Ctdlot d’Herbois held its • 
infamous sittings. This structure, and the Hotel-Dieu 
on the qu.'iy fronting the Rhone, arc the finest public 
buildings in Lyons. The Hotel-Dieu, which occupied 
us an afternoon in walking over, is an hospital of peat 
antiquity, for the reception of all khids of poor patients, 
whether sick or hurt. Besides tlie fa(;ade whick over- 
looks the river, the house consists of several diverging 
lines of building behind, lighted from interior court- 
yards, the whole divided into floors centering at one 
point in an octagonal chapel. In the midst of this 
chapel stands an altar, which can be seen from the 
further extremity of eacli diverging gallery, and here 
divine worship is performed w ithin sight, or at least 
within liearing, of the numerous patients early every 
morning. At t*lic time of our visit there were fifteen 
hundred patients in the house, all of whom, as far as I 
could see, were under a careful and comfortable super- 
intendence. Tlic most remarkable thing in the eco- 
nomy of the establishnioflt is, that it is under the en- 
tire guidance of Sisters of Charity, of whom a hundred 
and fifty are constantly on duty, without fee or reward. 
How frequently, abroad, has one reason to admire the 
diligent and practical piety of this wonderful sisterhood. 
We found them in detachments, and in different parts 
of the house, performing the most varied functions. 
While certain sets attended in the sick wards, others 
vrere occupied as cooks in the kitchen, and some acted 
as apothecaries in weighing and dispensing drugs in a 
large laboratory surrounded with bottles, jars, and rer 
torts. The way in which they seemed to blend Secular 
with religious duties, struck us as something not very 
common in the oi^cers of such institution;. Their 
guiding principle, apparentiy, was never to be doing 
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nothing. The instant that any piece of work was exe- 
cuted, down they either sat to a book of deyotion, or, 
falling upon their knees, commenced a series of orisons, 
in which the mind was seemingly lifted above all mean 
surrounding circumstances. The spectacle of a kneel- 
ing nun in the midst of coppers and stew-pans was no 
doubt grotesque ; yet, is not the whole world a tejQaple, 
and may not a prayer uttered in a kitchenhe of as great 
efficacy as one offiered up in the most splendid taber- 
nacle ever made with hands ? 


T R I F L E S. 

Thb oft-pbserved importance of trifles as exercising a 
remarkable power over human destiny was lately illus- 
trated in a striking manner in the life of M. Lafltte, the 
eminent banker of Paris, and one of the most conspi- 
cuous public ineu of his age. Originally poor, he owed 
the employment which first opened up to him the path 
of fortune, to his one day picking up a pin which he 
saw lying at his feet. As very small incidents will thus 
V sometimes lead to the most brilliant results, ao will they 
occasionally produce the most dismal misfortunes. How 
often has the use, oi^ probably misuse, of a particular 
word led to the destruction of life! Instances of im- 
portant consequences following upon such trifles are 
familiar to all; yet<.hc3^ do not exercise much influence 
over human conduct The reason is, tliat men in general 
require motives more inimediate and pressing than are 
supplied by a. consideration of occnrrencevS which may 
t or may not have great results. There is, liowcver, an- I 
other class of trifling matteu's, important in their real | 
character, and having a more immediate bearing upon 
human happiness, whicdi we may do some good by 
adverting to. 

Johnson is a poor tradesman ; arid as he has a wife 
and family, he finds it a difficult nuitter ‘ to make both 
ends meet.’ By dint of liard labour, however, often 
continued into tlie miitdle of the nigltt, he succeeds in 
kecynng tb(;m and himself from absolute w ant. So pre- 
(jarious are tiieir means of vSiihsistence, that the inorn- 
’ ing frequently finds the head of the family unable to pro- 
vide the funds necessary for the expenses of tiie diiy ; and 
at no time is tie enabled to * 1 and mine may now 
» bid defiance to w'ant for a we It, for 1 have sufiicient l\v 
me to maintain myself and tlnmi for that pcTiod.’ Under 
such circumstances, it a matte.r of some ivioment to 
him to receive inimediate payment for the work in- 
tnisted to bis execution ; ami tlms among his neigh- 
bours, who, like hknself, W'ere poor, and knew wiiat 
poverty' required, were many who were punctual in the 
discharge of their bills. ‘Poor Johnson,’ they would 
say, ‘ wants the money, and it w’^ould lx* wrong to keep 
it from him longer than we can help.’ It so happened, 
however, that Johnson did not work for poor people 
alone. Though his shop made no show, and lie had 
neither brass-plate on his door nor plate-glass in his 
window, the fame of his workmanship had gone, abroad, 
and he was occasionally honoured wuth the patronage 
of the gentlefolks in the vicinity. Tli^se lie found by 
no means such ‘good pay’ as his poorer neighbours; 
and many a dunning application was Johnson forced to 
make, ere he was enabled to obtain from them the 
amount due to him : not that they w^ere dishonest — that 
of course was impossible — but they were simply careless. 
It happened on a particular occasion that Johnson, late 
at nightj reviewing the state of liis funds, found they 
wnnre at so low an ebb, that he would not be able to pro- 
vide his family with the requisite food for the next day. 
He had, however, work still on hand, which, if he dould 
complete that night, and deliver early next morning,* 
might relieve himselfand them from difficulty. Accord- 
ingly he continued, and completed it ere he went to 
bed. Early ne;ct lUorhing he delivered it, and was told 
to call again fot payment. lJnhapi>ily for Johnson on 
tiie present occasion, his work had been performed, for 
one of tho wealthiest householders in the neighbour- 
hood; one of a dass of persons who, not knowing what 


poverty is, take very little thought of the necessities of 
the poor. To ‘ call again,’ on occasions like the present, 
was a matter of course ; and fortunate was the trades- 
man who had to do so but once. Johnson was not so 
fortunate. He did call again ; but the master * could not 
be disturbed about such a trifle then.’ ‘ It is not a trifle 
to me,’ muttered Johnson ; but the servant abruptly 
closed the door, and he was compelled to depart without 
his money. What was to be done for the day be knew 
not. Work he might probably have ; but he could not 
liope to receive, perform, and get paid for it in the same 
day. What, then, was to be done P He leaned his head 
ui>on his hand when he r^urned home, and thougiit 
over the matter till his brain ached. ‘There is no help 
for it,’ said he at length ; ‘ I must pledge my coat. My 
family must have bread; and when this gentleman jiays 
me, I shall be able to redeem the coat.’ The garnuiMt j 
was pledged, to be redeemed in a fortnight, and his i 
family were provided with food. During the day he | 
obtained his usual quantity of work, and so on for a : 
w'cek. At the enjJ of that period his account was jiaid ; ; 
but when he went to redeem the coat, he found that;, 
though the money Avhich he had received would have 
been sufficient to procure himself and famil^'^ food for a i 
day, it was not sufficient to do that and pay the iiigli i 
rate of interest on the loan he had obtained. He cherislied ; 
the hope, by working hard, to be enabled to make rip i 
the balance deficient in a week, and thus save the gar- 
ment from forfeiture ; but he W’a.s unable to do so, and ; 
it immediately became the property of the grasping ^ 
pawnbroker. 1 need not dwell on the rticonvenienees 
which resulted to the poor mmi from this loss. Enough 
has been said to shovr that the amount of^his ai'connt, 
though a ‘ trifle’ in the cyos of the weidtjtv iionscdiolder, 
w'as in reality a matter of importance, aiid should have 
been dealt w ith as such. 

Again — Wallace is a young man of unexceptiomible 
connexions and character, •some property, and consider- 
able parts. These qualifications arc in themselves sulfi- 
cient tt> procure the favourable regards of most damsebi ; 
hut to these he also adds a pleasing style of address, 
wdiich gives him an immeasurable advantage with the | 
fair sex over the yiumg men of his ac^qiiaiiitance, Ellen j 
I'rarers is a cousin of Wallace’s — a first ('fnisiii ; there : 
being just tliat degree of relationship between them ; 
wdiich is supposed to be the most dangerous ; as open tci j ; 
familiar intimacy as tiiat of brother or sister, and yet ! | 
cajiable of being united by closer ties. Ellen, w ithout | 
being a positive beautys or y^efc an angel in petticoats, 
w as the centre of attraction whithersoever slic went. 
W^as a partner for the dance required r Ellen Travers’s ; 
hand was earnestly sought after. W as a p.arty on foot ? 
Ellen 'fra vers, above all other ladies, must be of the 
number. Amid the general homage which was paid i 
her by the male portion of her acquaintances, there was 
much of sincerity and much of fashion. Neither tlit* 
one nor the other, however, appeared to yield her any ; 
particular delight. Gratified, no doubt, slie wais ; but 
she seemed at all times ready to quit tVie circle of her 
admirers for a quiet conversation or promenade with | 
her ‘cousin Wallace,’ and often had recourse to him as | 
a protection or shield from the too minute athaition 
which was occasionally paid her. With respect to | 
Wallacse, he was too much flattered by this api»arent | 
preference not to take advantage of it Evenings would i 
pass away, and he would be content to seek no other 
society but that of Ellen, until at length the ‘ world ’ 
began to Whisper that they were engaged. Walhwje, 
however, in truth, regarded Ellen in no other light than 
that of a very iJretty relation, and one who, being a ' 
belle, it was a proud distinction to be seen with. lie i 
also thought it his duty, under the circumstances, to | 
pay her such attentions as gallantry dictated and so- i 
ciety seems to uphold. Those attentions are trifling, | 
but they are calculated to make a powerful impression 
on an already predisposed inintl. 

It was on the occasion of a brilliant party, at which 
bdeh Wallace imd EUen were present The latter was 
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as usual the belle, and Wallace *also, as usual, was at 
her side. ‘ How charming you look, Kllcn,’ he observed 
in the course of tlie evening ; ‘ T iiave positivtdy lost my 
heart/ Ellen had some such idea, and smiled. On 
parting for the night, he whispered, VDreain of me, 
Ellen,’ Ellen dreamt; it is not surprising that her 
dreams were of him. 

Months passed away, and matters continued much in 
the same state — Ellen dreaming, and Wallace attentive 
and thoughtless. A friend of the latter at length took 
occasion to congratulate him on his conquest. * What 
conquest?’ he inquired. ‘Ellen Travers,’ replied his 
friend. ‘ What! my i)retty»cousin ? She’s no conquest 
of mine, 1 assure you, and I never thought of making 
one.’ ‘ Impossible !’ * Truth, believe me.’ ‘ Then you 
have been dealing very unfiiirly with the girl.* ‘ How 
do you make that out ? A few trifling attentions, such as 
one in her position expects, are all tliatihave paid her.’ 

* What do you call a constant attendance on her move- 
ments for the last six months?* ‘ A tritle, my dear 
fellow ; not more tluni happens to any other girl lialf-a- 
dozon times in her life.’ ‘ What do you consider the 
confession of having lo.st yotir heart, fori overheard it?’ 

‘ Another trifle — .a mere joke— such as is made every 
day. The fai^t is, you attach too much importance to 
these matters, and I'Jlen thinks no more of me than 1 
do of her.’ Hut it was not so. Ellen Travers loved, 
and loved in oonstiquence of the ‘trifling attentions’ 
(trifling, indeed, in one sense of the word) which had 
been paid her. She sliortly after discoveru.d the error 
into wliich liad flillen, and, possessing sufficient 

strength of mind, overcame the eonsequerces ; but 
there an? 3 'iuug •women who have not been thus for- 
tunate, and \vl^)se peace has been disturbed, and li(?alth 
injured, hv such ‘ trifles.’ 

One more example, and 1 shall have said enough for 
the present, it was tlicj season when nature abroad 
looks loveliest, and flic grc?eil fields and gay flowers ai- i 
iracr [);irties into tiie country, with the view for a time 
to forgot the (.arcs and bustle — tlie smoke and dirt — of 
the (?aidlal of the world. Our friend, whom we will call 
James, as anxious as many of liis acquaintances to avail 
himself of so pleasing a change, was not in a condition, 
like tliem, to leave his business for a week or a montb, 
and retire into the country. Nevertheless, in these 
days of rapid and frequent (.‘ornmunication from place to 
place, abumlant facilities are aflorded for a flying visit 
to sylvan gladt’s and balmy groves, the favourite resorts 
of tlie now forgotten deities, I’an and Flora. Accord- 
ingly, our good cit resolved on getting up a pic-nic, 
and taking his family and certain other of their young 
friends to one of these beautiful spots in the neighbour- 
hcMMl of London. A day was fixed for the occasion, and, 
as if the aforesaid deities had interested themselves 
favourably with those who were supposed to control 
the w'eiither, it was an unusually flue one. When the 
hour of deiNirture drew nigh, tlie bustle ot prepar'ition 
began. As it approached nearer, the bustle increa icd ; 
but the ladies were by some means not yet ready, 
although there was little time now to lose. Our friend, 
who, like otlier busine.ss-men, placed punctuality in the ; 
first rank of duty, h.ad endeavoured to impress upon j 
tliem the necessity for being ready at the proper time, j 
and was now by no means patit?nt at the delay. At , 
length each made her appearance but one, and that 
his youngest daughter. * You are always so tidgetty, 
— ]’m coming.’ slie replied to one *f olt-repeated 
summonses. * It wants but three-quarters 1 k) the hour 
wheu the train starts,’ said her father, * and the onmihus 
takes half an hour to reach the terminus. VVe sna J 
have to go on without you, or be late, I am afraaa. Lii, 
papa, there’s no great hurry after all. W e 
see, a quarter of an hour to spare, btill she fldgetted 
at her toUet, and there was presently but ten minutes 
to spare. Her father again called out rather angrily ; 
but she ‘ could not see "viSly lie should be vexed at such 
a “trifle,”’’ Down she came, however, and the 
started for the omnibus. The stand was not far ofT, ,Jad 


it was soon reached. ‘ Have you room for six ?' cried 
our friend to the conductor. ‘ You are five minutes too 
late, sir; we have now only room for two.’ With a look 
at his daughter that told how annoyed he felt, he in- 
quired when the next omnibus would start. ‘lu ten 
minutes, sir,’ was the repl\\ ‘ In ten minutes I it might 
as wOh be to-morrow, Kachel,’ said he to his daughter, 

‘ this is youridoing ; we must take a coach.’ A coach 
w.is therefore called, and the}" all got in — our friend’s 
temper b}?- no means improved, in consideration of the 
increase thus occasioned to the expense.? of the day. 
Away, however, they ratthjd, and they might have 
arrived at the terminus having a few minutes to spare ; 
but the x>avement was being repaired in oqe street, 
whicli rendere«l a detour necessary, and a 8topi)age oc- 
curred in anotlier; so that when they reached tlie rail- 
way station, they heard the last tinklin^^ of the bell 
’»«ivinyrung, and saw the tail of the crowd of jiassengers 
'^earing in the several carriages of tl\e train,’ ‘ Ilalf- 
.. -sen tickets immediately,’* cried our friend; and 
having received them, away the whole party scampered 
as for their lives. A porter demanded their tickets, and ,, 
threw open one of t he doors of tlie carriages ; in tliey all 
rushed, as it was thought; tlie djjor was shut, and on 
rolled tlie train. ‘ Arc all in ?’ inquired our friend. His 
ofhmding daughter, anxious to con('iliate him, iinmc- 
diately cxclaimi^d, ‘yes and then Uoking around to sec 
w’hcther she had rejilied correctly or not, discovered 
that one of the party was absent. Pali? as death itself, 
she ciilled out to her father to ‘ tell them to stoy) the 
train, for one of the party had been left behind.’ There 
was no stopping the tr.ain, ^lowever, and on it whirled, 
with another tliorn in the side of their enjoyment of the 
day’s ex(nir.sioii. The party liad to go on by water, and 
would transport tlicnisclv(?s ironi the train to a steam- 
boat. to be in attendancie at a (icrtaiii stage. Arrived 
there, they got out, of tlie carriagt?, and went on board 
•fche steamboat. Anxious (yea were bent, and earnest 
inquiries made among tlic passengers relative to tbt' 
missing one, but with no satisfactory result. ‘ She W'iil 
no doubt conuj on by the nc'xt train,’ niodcjstly whisjiered 
Kachel; and in this hope? they proceeded on their jonr- * 
ney, although our friend was strovfgly disposed to 
return. IJut, unfortunate Kachel! th^ sum of the 
misfortunes consequent on her trifling away five 
minutes of time was not yet complete, 'fhoso who 
journey by these steamers arc aware tliat tlui passagii- 
money is not colhicted on embarlcation, but during the 
passage. If partiers lurve come from tlu? trains, they 
will iiavc paid in the lirst instancy, and have received 
tickets to be luanded as vouchers when called# on for 
payment on board tla? steanans. When tlui collector 
came to our jiarty for the amount of their passage, our 
friend had no tickets to present, those wducjli he had 
received liaving been taken from him. He was told 
that they could not have been the right tickets, but 
tickets for passage only as far as tin? terminus of the 
railw'ay. Here, then, w^as another diliieulty. The pas- 
sage-money to the pier at which the boat would call 
was as much a?5 had been already paid; but the same 
must Ik; paid over again, ‘ as the rail w"ay and steamboat 
were twm distinct concerns.’ ‘ Here you are again, 
liacheV muttered her father, as he reluctantly pai(i the 
amount i ‘ this will teach’yoii that wniiting your time is 
no “ trifle.” If you had been ready w'lien I told you 
you should be — nay, five minutes before you were so 
— ^we should have been in time for the omnibus, and 
saved coach -hire; we should have had abundant leisure 
to see that our tickets were correct, and not have had 
to pay our iiassage twice ; above all, we should not have 
.lost one of our party. How, under all these cireum- 
Btances, we can pass our time pleasantly, I do not know; 
and therefore, should our young friend not cotne do^ 
by the next train and boat, it is my determination to 
proceed no farther, but go back immediately/ The 
young lady did’go (iown by the next train, but was top 
timid to proceed by the steamer alone ; shq therefore 
returned to London, where sbo was sub8(3quently joined 
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l>y sher frieiMis. ‘ Never,’ obaervod James to bis daughter, 
as they parted for the night— ‘ never ;i^gaiti» Ilachel, 
think that loss of titn®, under any circumstanoe8«. ia a 
‘‘ trifle.” In the present case, it has resulted hut in the 
extra expondituro of a few shillings, and grievous dis- 
appointment to us all. On another occasion, however, 
far more seriotis consequences may follow.’ , r* 

Mature reflection will lead to the concWision, that few 
things may be correctly designated as ‘ trifles s’ and that 
though sonic, taken alone, may appeal* ’so, there are 
many circumstances wliich naturally render them otlier- , 
wise. To form a correct estimate of them, we must 
be placed in possession of those circumstances. The ' 
following practical general remark may, however, he I 
made : what are usually termed ‘ trifles ’ are no longer 
so, but important affairs, when there is a jiossibility of 
tlteir taking.a serious turn — w'hen they create a diffe- 
rence, or irritate the temper, or wdien likely to be mis- 
construed, or to interrupt good relations. 

BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
ukunabotte, kino of swebkn and nokway. 

Tire subject of this sketch was born in an obscun? town 
at the French foot of the Pyrenees, the son of a village- 
lawyer— he died king of two iniportant European iia- 
tioiis. These cirAimstances imply, simply as they 
stand, a career of personal energy' and vicissitude which, 
if not unexampled, was extraordinary. A record of it, 
compiled from authentic sources, ivill not only prove in- j 
teresting, but instructive. 

Charles John Bernadotte«‘'A’as born at Pan, in the dc- ! 
partment of the Lower Pyrenees, on the 2Gtli of January 
1764. His father, an attorney of linat ]Jacc% appears 
to have treated him in early life wuth some degree of 
haishiiess ; the old lawyer evincing so decided a parti- 
ality for an elder son, that, at the age of sixteen, Charles 
quitted his paternal roof, and enlisted as a private in the 
royal marines. He w'ent immediately to Marseilles, 
whence he was ordered to Corsica, off which island he 
first saw^ active service. At the end of nine years, stea- 
diness and good ponduct had promoted Bernadotte to the 
highest rank it was possible for a private soldier under 
the old sy8tem‘to attain— namely, that of serjeant-major. 
Thus, at the age of twenty dve, his prospects in life 
were settled. To rise higher in the world seemed an 
impossibility. But tlie Kevolution of 1789 broke down 
the barriers wliich stop|)ed promotion, and, like most 
young soldiers, he sided with the new^ order of things. 
The first shock of«the Revolution -which was felt at 
Marseilles, where the marines -w'ere still stationed, ex- 
hibits Bernadotte in a most respectable light : — the sol- 
diers of many regiments having deposed .and im- 
prisoned their officers, and chosen new ones from 
amongst themselves, the marines followed the ex- 
ample, and selected Serjeant Berniidotte for their com- 
mander. Having accepted tliis new' dignity, lie assembled 
the regiment, and thanked his comrades for their confi- 
dence, of which, he said, he felt and would prove him- 
self worthy. * Above all,’ he thus concluded his speech, 

‘ I must impress upon you, that, without discipline, no 
military body can subsist ; and if I am to command you, 
and to operate efficiently for y^ur welfare, you must pro- 
mise me absolute, implicit obedience.’ ‘ That we wull ! ’ 
cried the men with one voice. ‘ It follows of course, 
then,’ resumed the serjeant- colonel, ‘that whosoever 
does not instantly obey my orders, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the laws of war. l)o you swear this ? ’ ‘We 
swear it ! ’ responded the soldiers. Bernadotte immedi- 
ately took a company— the one to which he belonged— 
put himself at its head, led it to the prison, and brought? 
out the officers, with whom he proceeded to the front of 
the still assemhled regimepL ‘ Soldiers,’ said he, takii^g 
the hand of the colonial, ‘you have, of your own accord, 
conferred on me. >the command over you, and swora 
obedience to me. I now command you to recognise 
former colonel and officers. Let us not dis- 
^a6e *a good cause iDy rebellion arid disorder, My cpni^ 


mand is at an resign it to our former dliief.’ The 

latter, however, had seen too much, and was tcK> -well iii'^ 
formed of whati was going on in Faris, and threnighout 
all FVance, te accept the proffered command again. \ He 
declined it,, and with most of the offlotrs quitted the 
regiment. Nor could the ex-serjeant be induced to fill 
his place: till the end of 1791 we, still find him of no 
higlier grade titan that of ad jutantw 

In times of revolution, energy and personal bravery 
are qu.'ilities best calculated to obtain advonocment. 
These Bernadotte possessed in an eminent degree, and 
his rise was rapid. In 1792 he was promoted to a colo- 
nelcy, and as such servefi in the campaign of the 
Rhine. After the biittle of Fleurus (2fith May, 1792), 
to the gaining of which he was mainly instrumental, 
Kleber, the commander-in-chitjf, promoted him on the 
field to the rank of general of brigade. A few years 
after, Bernadotte performed one of those dashing ex- 
ploits which are so captivating to the multitude, and 
which invariably secure the popularity of the actor. In 
one of the battles on the banks of the L'liine, the divi- 
sion under his command began to falter. In vain he 
tried to rally them Ijy hi.s example and his commands. 
At length, finding them still inclined to retreat, ho tore 
his epaulettes from his shoulders, and tlirew them into 
the ranks of the enemy. ‘Now to recover them !’ lie 
exclaimed, and dashed into the thickest of the fight. 
Those w'lio witnessed the feat were aslmrneil to desert 
liirn ; they followed, insjiired tlic others with courage, 
jind the enemy was routed. At the end of this cam- 
paign — which lasted till 1797 — the French Directory 
wrote to him very flattering encHiniiums on his conduct. 

While these events w'ere passing in Germany, .a Cor- 
sican sub-lieutenant of artillery, who h'gan his career 
at Toulon, had rendered ids name quite os famous as 
that of Bernadotte. His sphere of action had been in 
the south of Europe, and he -was now go far advaiu;ed in 
military honours as to be* intrusted -with an important 
command in Italy, whither Bernadotte was ordered with 
an army of 20,000 men. General Napoleon Bonaparte 
(the recent subaltern of Corsica) and his new colleague 
appear to have been jealous of each otlier’s fame. They 
had never mot previously, and, in recording the first 
interview', Bernadotte wrote thus : — * lliiving enterod the 
he.‘i.d-qnarters, I w'as introduced to a man of from twenty- 
six to twenty-seven years of age ; but he appeared to 
possess all the attributes of a man of fifty. These cha- 
racteristics bode no good for the republic.’ The jealousy 
of the two generals aftcrw'ards became so detrimental to 
the public service, that, after the peace of Campo Formio, 
with which the Italian campaign concluded, Bernadotte 
was removed from military command, and appointed 
ambassador at Vienna. The impetuous and daring 
soldier seldom makes a good diidomatist, and Bernadotte 
proved a little too tier}' for his office. When the Austrians 
iHigan to arm against Fran(X3, tliey tore <lown the tri- 
colour fl.ag displayed at the residence of tlie French em- 
bassy; the envoy demanded reparation in an imperious 
tone; it was refused, and he was recailled. On his re-; 
turn, he found the government arming for an exjiedi- 
tion against Egypt ; and during these preparations, he 
wooed and won a young lady of as humble, origin as 
himself — Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a ineri* 
chant at Marseilles. Her sister had previously married 
Bonaparte’s brother, J osejih. Hence, both these ferr 
tunate 3 'onng ladies eventually became queens. , 

To trace ouf hero through the so-called ‘ glories ’ of his, 
military effteer in Belgium, Austria, and Prussia, would 
only be making a clironicle of bloodshed, with whieh we j 
have little sympathy. Against the consulate of Nappleon j 
he revolted ; but w'hen his great rival became emperor, 
he so far acquiesced in his wonderful rise, as to accept at 
liitf hands the rank of Marshal of Prance ; and after tlie 
battle of Austerlitss, the title of Prince of l>nte Corvo* 
in Italy. At tho peace of Tikit, ^e ®mperor Nappleon 
apiipinted Ikn^adotte governor of the ligns JJqwns;* | 
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‘This e^oh/ saye one of his biographers, <was the 
most lionoiiraHo of his existence. By a conciliating 
a»d 'Wise i administraU^^ repaired as much as 
possible the destruction caused by war. His modera^ 
tion, integrity, and justice, inspired all the people under 
his gOTemtnent-^atod especially those of Haniburgli—. 
with the utmost respect and regard not only for him* 
self, but for the French in general.' Whilst governor 
of the Hans Towns, licrnadotte’s military services were 
once more called into operation, and against a people 
whose sovereign he soon after became. It happened 
that, although ail the continental nations liad laid 
iiown their arms, Oiistavus JV., king of Sweden, deter- 
mined— against the wishes of his subjects— to engage 
single-handed in a war with France. Bernadette 
marched against him, and would have inevitably con- 
quered and mined the wholo nation, liad not the rash 
king been deposed in time by bis own people. There 
w'as nothing, therefore, to prevent Bernadotte obeying 
the strict orders he had received from Napofcon, which 
Avero, to overrun and despoil tlic country. With a wise 
forbearance, liowever, he disobeyed orders, and sus- 
pended hostilities the moment be learned that Gusta- 
vus was deposed. Tb.is act of moderation the Swedes 
never forgot. His name had already been rendered 
popular in tlio country by his kind treatment of some 
Swedish prisoners during the campaign of 1806. 

This circumstance opened the enmity between Na- 
poleon and Bernadotte afresh ; but powerful as the em- 
peror was, he inew that tlie popularity of Bernadotte, 
not only in France, l)ut tbroughont Europe — mate- 
rially increased as it Avas by his brilliant victory at 
Wagram (17i^i^May, 1809) — ^was too great to admit of 
any open aet o^liostility towards liim. In fact, of all 
the men to wliorn Napoleon rose superior, Bernadotte 
was the only one whose influence he feareci. The em- 
peror, nevertheless, abstained /lot from inflicting all the 
]>otty annoy an(;es on the I’riiicc Ponte Corvo be c.ould 
siifeiy subject liini to. When the latter returned to 
Faris, the council of the empire selected him to oxiposc 
the English at Waleheren; but Napoleon rcA^ersed the 
order, and commanded the prince to return instantly to 
his priiKjipality of Ponte Corvo. Bernadotte appears to 
have treated the order with contempt, for he took no 
notice of it. Tired of the excitement of Avhich his pa.st 
life iiad been made up, he desired — so far from resuming 
the state of a viceroy — to live in comparative retire- 
ment. He rtmiained, "therefore, in Paris, in the midst 
of his family and friends. 

One morning — while thus peacefully leading the life 
of a private citizen — two Swedish officers called upon 
him. They had an important piece of intelligence to 
CiOtnmunicate, which Avas, that tlie Swedish nation, 
through their representatives (assembled in solemn diet 
at Orebo), had unanimously chosen him as heir-appa- 
rent to the crown; that, on the demise of the reigning 
monarch, Charles XHl. (uncle and successor of tl\. de- 
posed Gastavus), be might ascend the throne. It was 
thus they desired to reward him for the moderation and 
humanity he had previously evinced to their nation. 

Though Bernadotte was extremely desirous of ac- 
cepting the reversion of their crown, offered by the 
Swedish envoys, yet it was difficult to know what effect 
sunh a Step Would Work tipon the emperor, whose sub- 
ject’ the neW crown -prince still was. He took the pro- 
per course, aud formally applied to Na]goleon for his 
periUissiori to accept the proffered dignity. The answer 
Was one of those dramatic epigrams in whicli brench- 
men so much delight Elevated from the French 
people myself,* answered the emperor, ‘I dare not 
opposie the choice of another people.* The reply was 
equivocal, and so were the after-proceedings of Bona- 
I>aW;e. He delayed the official documents necessary to 
release Bernkdotte from his obligations as a French 
subject as long as possible. Several Interviews took 
plaOo between the two enemies ; but the future king of 
Sweden gained his point at lust. He resigned Ijis 
Italian principality, and certain possessions be had ac- 


quired in Poland^ in exchange for a promiso of three 
million francs (L. 1 20,000) j no more than a third of which 
did he ever receive. The farewell interview Was ex- 
ceedingly stormy. The last Words were htterefl by 
Napoleon. ‘Go,’ lie exclaimed, ‘ that our destinies may 
be accomplished !’ ^ ; 

Bernadotte took his imperial rival at his word^: and 
departed imnftidiately. Gii ai'riving in his adopted 
country, he*\v.is received with every mark of regard 
and honour. 'This was in the beginning of 1811. Two 
years aftCTAvards, he Avas x>laced in a most difficult 
Xiosition. Of the sovereigns who idlicd themselves to 
crush the power of Napoleon, (jlmrles XIII. of 8woden 
was necessarily one. The military talents of tho croWii- 
jirince w(?rc too great to be disixmsed with, and ho was 
called upon to take tlso field in behalf of his adopted, 
against his native land. It is said that .this terrible 
1 . ' ■ -ity caused him a mental struggle of so violent 
i . that he was thrown on a bed of sickness, 
wii. . thre.alened to terminate fatally. ' But he re- 
covered in time for action, and took a prominent i)art 
in the battle of Ixupsic. Here his position was singular. 

By Ilia former successes in Germany, lie had mainly con- 
tributed to the Munoxation of the German states to the 
hYcnch rejmblic and einjiire. Now he axqieared amongst 
Fr.ance’s enemies, to undo all he had iireviously done. 
Tho battle of Leipsic proved a sweeifing day of reckon- 
ing for the French, who were defeated with unusual 
slaughter.* On that day Bernadotte’s triumph over 
his ancient enemy must have been complete. In fact, 
Napoleon ahvays spoke of Bernadotte as the proximate 
(‘ause of his downfall. ‘ He^was,’ exclaimed the exile of 
8t Helena to General Las Cases, ‘ the seriicnt nourished 
in our bosom.’ 

That the struggles of conscientious feeling attributed 
to Bernadotte sincere, is proved by bis condact 
immediately after the triumph at Ivciiisic. On arriving 
at the banks of the Bbine, the scene of hi.s former 
achievements, in pursuit of his old (iompanions in arms, 
be stopped, and determined to renounce his adoiited 
country. With this view he entered Paris with tile 
allied sovereigns after the abdication of Napoleon ; but 
his reception was so discouraging, that he immediately 
liastcned back to SAveden. At Stockholm, his return 
was hailed with tlie utmost entlmsiasrii ; and from that 
moment he be'eame in lutart a Swede. He entered with 
Av.*irmtli and zeal into the political contentions in which 
the country was then involved with Norw-ay, striving 
to conciliate the contending powers. His efforts were 
successful, and, mainly by his jutieious interference, 
the tivo kingdoms were united. • 

On the 5th of February 1818 Charles XIIT. died, and 
Bernadotte Avas proclaimed king of SAveden and Nor- 
way, by the title of diaries XIV. On the 7th of the 
following May he was crowned at Stockholm. At this 
ceremony a Ihittering ami somcAvhat poetic mark of at- 
tention Avas paid him. Tlie throne was very elevated, 
and approached by steps. On each step was em- 
broidered the n^mo of a victory in wliich ho shared, 
beginning wdth Fleurus (on the liiiiue), and ending 
with Leipsic ; for it Ai^as by these successes tliat be 
had, in a great measure, reached the throne. On the 
7th of the next September lie w'as crowned again at 
Drontheim as king of Norway. So highly esteemed 
w^as he abroad, that every important European powder, 
without a single exception, sent to congratulate bint on 
his accession, and to consolidate it by its alliance^ | 

Happily, Charles XIV. proved himself worthy of his 
elevution. Although professionally a warrior, he hated 
war for its demoralising effects, and turned the wliole 
bnergies of his mind to the peaceful arts, Sweden and 
Norw^ay having been joined jKilitically, he determined to 
unite them physically ; and for that purpose caused a 
gigantic road to be cut across the ^andinaViah Alps. 
He also opened a c$nal which united the Baltic and the 

♦ At tlaia fnffiitfulipaii-naRe no fewM tbanliO.flOO Pren^hinen wer9 
slain. The battle Whs foii^t on ttio 19th dctolier iul3. 
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North Sea. He tried by every means in his power to 
gain tiie affections of his subjects ; and, lest he should he 
accused of partiality, would not employ a single French- 
man in state affairs, always discouraging them from 
settling in the country. ‘ Altogether,’ says M. Lemoire, 
whose biography we have before quoted, ‘ the reign of 
Bernadotte must be reckoned as amoijpst the ‘most 
prosperous in Swedish history. Under his auspices 
agriculture and manufactures flourished, and com- 
merce arose from a long and injurious inactivity.* 

In private life, the new king, though generally amiable 
and respected, had his foibles. The rigid notions of a 
military martinet betrayed him into exacting an incon- 
venient 'number of small ceremonies and absurd eti- 
quettes. He liad also a taste for public speaking, 
and for literary controversy ; hence he constantly in- 
volved himsvdf in little paper wars 'with the public 
journals. His^ son, Josepli-Fran^ois-Oscar (of whom 
we have as yet been piiable to speak, but w'lio was 
born at Paris on the 4th duly 1799), was — as usual 
with heirs-apparent—opposed to his father in many of 
Jiis little contests witli the legislature and the press. 
Having too great ai^affectioii for^the young pudnee to 
hlarno him openly and harshly, the king took the 
amiable expedient of desiring all the clergymen in the 
kingdom to preacii from the fifth commundiuent on 
one of the young man’s birthdays. 

The greatest and cleverest of men have their weak- 
nesses. looter the Great could not touch a lizard; 
Marshal Saxe alniost swooned if a i-at came too near 
him ; and it is well knoirvn that Iviiig Gustavus Adol- 
plnis had a particular autfi>athy to spiders. Charles 
John is said to have felt an invincible repugnance to 
dogs, partly arising from the circumstance, that a friend 
of ivis died from the bit(‘ of a mad d.)g, and partly from 
1 1 if having seen, on the field of battle, tlie corpse of an- 
other friend torn in piecef: by di>g;3, among whicli was 
the deceased officer's own dog. dlie king’s aversion to 
dogs was well known at court. The crowii-j>ri.nee had a 
very beautiful hound, wliich had lx;en trained, as soon 
as tlie king was seen at a distance, or whenever he heard 
“the words, *the king i.s coming,’ to run aw^ay, or, if 
this was not. possible, to hide himself under the furni- 
ture, where he lay quiet wliile the king remained in the 
room. 

Charles John, king gf SwedoTi, enjoyed excellent 
health up to his eightietli birthday, whicli was on the 
26th of January 1844. On that day he was struck with 
apoplcixy, and he ejmired a few weeks after, universally 
lamenhil. His siiecftssor, (,)sc;ar I., is a man of great ac- 
quircuTeiits. Ilis time has been employed for years in 
improving the criminal and punitive code of the two 
kingdoms He is the author of a valuable 'ivork on 
‘ Punishments and Prisons,’ whicli has been translated 
into French and German. He married in 1826 the 
eldest daugditer of Eugene Beauharnais, ivho was the son 
of Napoleon’s first empress, Josephine- Oscar and his 
consort >vere crowned at Stockholin in Sei)tember last. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S WINTER EVENING. 
What can a working-man do best with his leisure after 
the toils of the day ? This question (iaii be answered in 
various ways. If he be a married man, ho should spend 
his evenings with his family. Whatever recreation he 
may have at command he will* enjoy with double zest, 
if shared by those nearest and dearest to himself ; and 
this really is the way in which fortunate operatives, with 
good wives and comfortable homes, do spend their even- 
ings. But unfortunately these form but a small number 
of the iniiss ; the greater proportion of working-men 
have not enticing homes — some are unmarried, with 
nothing better tlian a cheerless solitary lodging to retire 
to. Others— -especially workmen employed directly or 
indirectly* in building operations — are frequently sent 
to ‘jobs,’ which are to be executed miles from their 


1 " 

settled residence. In large cities or towns, they may 
readily avail themselves of tliose useful, and generally 
well-conducted establishments for the sale of ready-made 
tea and coffee, where the most healthy kind of recrea- 
tion is provided by books and periodical ivorks. It is, 
however, to be lamented, that in small towns and vil- 
lages no such accommodation exists, and the only shelter 
offered to the hard-wrouglit labourer is the public- house. 
Exposed for a whole day to the cold and wet of an in- 
clement season, it is impossible for him at night to 
resist the attractions of the^tap-room. There he finds a 
cheering fire, and companions, whom for the time ho 
deems agreeable ones. The only drawback consists of 
evils whicji, at the moment the temptation is pre- 
sented to him, he does not feel — namely, the chance of 
drunkenness, and tlie certainty of a pecuniary expense 
lie is not able to afford. Besides, if he be a mere visitor 
to, or occatiiorial workman in the place, he lias posi- 
tively nowliere else to go to. Till, then, some better 
iiiglitly asylum is open, as attractive as the tap-room, 
it is not just, to men so situated, to blame them for 
intemperance and imprudence. 

It is gratifying now to find that a commencement 
has been made in providing a remedy lor this evil. W<! 
are informed by a correspondent at Haukpsteaj, a i)ic- 
tiiresque village about three miles north of Ixindon, 
tliat a reading and refreshment-room has been there 
opened for the sole accommodation of yic labouring- 
cluss. The manner in wivich the i>liin was begun and 
carried out will aftbrd a proof of how easily the example, 
might be followed. It was obscri '‘d by ^a'gcntleman oi' 
Hampstead, that during the winter cveftings, and affer 
tlioir daily toil, mtiny respectable w^orkincn and labourers 
were either loungiug about or frequenting the public- 
houses. Deploring this ijtate of things, lie luid his 
friends opened a subscription, and, witli the (*oncurrcnct 
of the clergy man of tJie parisli, succeeded in e.stablisljiii,i' 

I tlie following useful, though humble source of evening 
amusement for the poor man : — ‘ Two rooms,’ says our 
correspondent, ‘ well lighted, wutli fire, and other requi- 
sites, have been taken; one for reading, the other for 
refr« shment and conversation, in the foniK-r, your oivii 
publication.*?, some of the most respw'table pape^rs and 
periodicals (not of a controversial religious nature), and 
such works as appear most sought or fairly suited to 
j those who frequent it, arc placeJ. In tlie other, witli 
equal comforts, tea and coffee are supplied if asked for, 
but. at cost price ; and only .such general rules in botli 
cases are enjoined as tend to general eiijoynient. Each 
visitiuit subscribes 2d, a-week, to be sqaait in stock for 
their own use, in addition to the subscribed fund. Tlie 
good result aimed at ia this : the idle hour is profitably 
spent ; shelter, amusement, and profitable reading, w ith 
every fliir social pleasure, are combined for those w'ho 
would at any time, more particularly at this jicriod of 
tlie year, go to the tap-room. It is, in short, a kind of 
humble club, in which tlie principle of association is 
applied to tiie comfort anti ocrcasional amiisenient of re- 
spectable but poor men, without aiming at the greatness 
of literary, scientific, or mechanics’ asscxdation.s.’ The 
comforts and advantages of such a platje muvst be obvious 
to all well disposed working-men, and even the lover t)f 
undue excitement must be staggered to find his neigh- 
bours obtaining so much enjoyment for so little money : 
let us hojie that he will look in, and allow himself to be 
convinced ny experience that sober and moderate plea- 
sures arc the best 

We would sincerely and earnestly recommend the 
establishment of such a club- room in every town and 
village where there are people to profit by it. The good 
they would do negatively— in w'ithdrawing workmen 
from a bad use of their leisure ; and positively— in sup- 
plying them with wholesome recreation— is incalculable. 
What more easy than for some influential iierson ih 
e^ry English town or village— say the clergyman c)f 
each parish — to set on foot an equaliy humble and in- 
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structive place of resort as that commenced at Hamp- 
stead ? 

Such pleasing and improving means of t;mploying the 
working-man’s evening are, though novel, not unpre- 
cedented. In Scotland, they are not unknown,* and in 
Ireland, the temperance movement has been the cause 
of creating one such room in many of tlie smallest 
villages. In Germany, almost every town has sup- 
ported one of tlieni for years. In the last, however, 
temperance principles are largely infringed hy the na- 
tional vice of tobacco-smoking. 


MISSING THE POST. 

[From the GlasROw Citizen.] 

IlKYOND all <|ue9tion, the gravest tiling which can happen 
conn(Y'tod with the hnsiiniss of n, newspaper is that of 
‘missing the post.’ If the (?ditor he shot in a duel, his 
pliu^e is easily sujiplied. Evcryliody knows how to i^onducfc I 
a newspaper, it is not lilcc cal>inot-niaking,*or plaster- 
work, or the incasuring out of ribbons, or the tying up of 
1 sugar-plums. All these things reipiire an apprenticeship. 

I Newspaper editing, on the contrary, eomes by instinct, 

I like gra/ing to a c(>lt. ‘ Miss the post,’ however, and the 
I calamity is irreparai)!!’. It would lie a, thirteenth labour of 
I Hercules to ])ut salt on tin' tail of a railway train in motion. 

I Accordingly, tlu; struggle to catch the post is a terrildc 
I heat against time. A sh.l[»~laun(‘h, tlie opcuiiig of a ra.ilwa> , 
tlic first night of n. new ]);:mtoiiiim(% are nothing to it. Such 
running to and fro — such shiillliiig in loose slipix-rs — such 
.shouting — siicli^ Knocking over of ink-ix'dauliod imps! It 
j heats an aiit’.s nest or an as.saultcd liee-hive. A shoal of 
j : LocLitne lierrings tluttcring their silver scales in he sun- 
sliiuc is tamciv'.ss in eoiiiparison. ‘ VVho\s at the murder?’ 

I — ‘ aiudher blrt)?^!’ — ‘ hand here that lire!’ - ‘ has anybody 
t!;e cU«)li'r;i ? ’ — '• more inarriageK ‘ c:oiTect Prince Albert !’ 
— ‘here's an cloprineiit ! ’ — ‘cut out Sir Ihd.iert Peel!’— • 

; ‘more hands for this skiiiuM’eck tic u|) O’Conm ll !’ - 
‘now for the eliasc!' — ;md a ihousa.ud other mystenou;! ! 
FiOiirids. are b-rllov/ed hn’tli iu coiil'ustMl Jmiible. An .alder- : 
mao’s kitchen yn a tea-stolay-- a. sempstress’y work-room j 
on the eve of .a public! ball—thc dcM|ierato sc^arch for 
niis.siug hats and cloaks on the breaking uv> of an as- 
sembly — are but faint types of the scjciio. It rivals the 

; clangour of a lair the d(?ck of a seveuty-foiir during an 

; i!ngagcm(!tit or the feverish activity and dire strnggie of 

Hie ]»oj)ula(‘e at a midnight conflagration. It is an occa- 
sion in vs Inch edbows art' ))oked into ribs, and the sanctity 
1 (ff corns is invaded. And is all unavailing? Tlark! the 

(dock strikes! -it liooins upon the .'''pirit like a convc'iiL- 

boll ; alinsb a nuirnuir - ;i iinitterccl exclaitiation follows ; 

further strnggie is vain- -the nc'rve.s are rc'laytal, and tin' 
pers]»iratioTJ is \vi|>ed from the forehe.'ul ! Five* minutc.s 
h would have done it, but less Avould still have been fatal. 
Metreu tie’s wound w;is neither ‘ .so deep as a well, tku* so 
wide a.s a chur(!h-<looi’,’ but it was enough. PNery cme 
feels as if an iron gate l\ad Imeii siuldeidy sla-mnu'd in his 
I lace, and arms are fohh'd in tlu? resignation of liclple.ssne.s.s. 
j The thing i.s all up— knocked on tlie head — doim for— as 
! settled and irrccovcTable :w spilled milk. In a word- the 
; post lias been iriissod.’ 

but does tlie disappoititment end hero? Drop a pebble 
I ill ilie lake, and ask whellier a single tiny ring is all tlu? 

^ conmiot ioii it iiroducc.s. 'fo oliscure nooks, and far-distant 
j iocfilitic\s, the feeling gyrates. Old lucii in cdiimu(?y-conu*r,s 
I don their Hpcctach's in vain - the lodge bell of lordly man- 
' .sion is as imdisturbed as the bait of the invalid angler 
fishing from Ins arm-chair in a tul) — tlie ])Ostmaii paK.scs 
Hie d(>or of the hamlot-iioliticiau vi ith a mortifying slialu? 
of idle licad— girls trip dowai green lanes and along cros.s- 
roads only to cairry back the intelligonc#, ‘ No news- 
iriper!’ An ( veuing of r/mm is borne to five luindred 
hearths. A thousand of tdio qucen’.s loyal subjt^cts arc 
doomed to (Ustressiug ignorance as to whether lu*r ni;*- 
iesty vvalKcd on Wednesday last with Prince Albert on 
tlu? slope.s. Tlie village bak(?r is half-ruined from not 
knowing the price of grain. The country dabbler Jri 
stocks, deprived of expiicted information, foregoes his 
night’s sleep, falls ill, mid dies. Nothing is known. The 
great world is a blank. Hfts Mrs M‘ VVhat’a-her-name got 


a son ? Is O’Connell earossing or cursing the English ? 

— which at present? Any more revolutions in Spain? 
Docs the Prince de Joinvillo s (!0 anything offensive in 
English windmills? — (if ho do, let liim asKiiiilt them — the 
acliieveinent woidd not be without suitahJe precedent.) ? 
Has a French admiral at Tahiti bitten his thumb at a 
Britisrii ofiiccir? Has Sidney Smith ketd hauU^d brother 
Jonatfian ? H.'^s l<ord Brough:iin liled an indictment against 
Pufich'i llafi poverty driviui l<',‘ither Mathew to the bottle? 
Any accidenttj.^— lives, storm.s, sliipwri^cks, assafisinations, 
inassaeres, or w^trs? No answi'r- no newspapi'r! Hus- 
bands aiul i'atiicrs are tuisy losing their temper, solely lu> 
C'lnse they li;i vc! nothing else to do. ATives arc; acciordingly 
scolded - children thrashed - young ladies’ lovers snul»l)ed 
-niatrinionial vu?goti;itious broken off — a,nd the ilestiuieH 
of families revolutionised. A coiTcspoiuh’ut of ours wonders 
if his has cut its way Ihrougli Hio maiM)ag, liki? cer- 

tain leeches which wiui', lMt('ly dcspatclu^d l>y )»ost, and 
which W(!rc never again .setai in the tlcshA 'flu? same 
! ■ ! ,v writci, afier <'xprcssiug his disappointment,* says — 

■; f am not t lie only disap})oiut(‘d p irty,; for so highly 

do -p]>rcciat(i tlie — and s<? de.?er\ ingx>t (:ir(.'ul;i.tj()n do 

I dc'Cin it, that, after [)cnising it myseb, I cit lu'r read or 
Iciul it to nine Iriemds, on :iu average, each week. jNow', ‘ 
dear sir, (amsiiler that hi.'ic a.ri’. ten of ns, “ young men and 
m;ddon.s, <dd men and ehihlre i. ' from wljom ;i weekly 
snpi)ly of inicllectual food is smitleuly stopped. How can 
I show' my fai'C this evening in a certain hous(\ whither I 

;uu wont to rejaiir evi'iy Sat urday uiibt, with tlie in 

my poidcet, ;ind whi^re the old man, although iirofessedly 
indifferent t(> newspaiiers and all that tlu'y contain, is sure 
to lu! 8('at(!d in his .-irm- chair, beside a bright tire, with his 
.spcctachas wiped carefully toi- tlie occasion? Mis worthy j 
old partner, too, although the fro'.puint jironmigator of a | 
tlu?ory of her own, that news’^aiper stories an? ‘* a’ /azccr.s” 
is .sure to })(' s(!iit,ed on tlie oilier sidt! of the lire, re.ady to 
lu'ar the news., having brought tlie we<!k'.s ('ares to a close, 
s(» that no ‘‘ house alibi r.s ” vuiiy “ dra w her hence.” I need 
not say anything about aviotliev member of this famijjj--- 

an only dauglder - v ich wliom liu' ami myself are 

very grt'.'it favoiiritc^s, and to whom, in auothcr a]»artmcnt, ; 
1 genoally read tlu? ]K»efciy and otluvv nice liits, whicli tlu? | 
old man is apt to skip. Agaiu, what a. disapyiointment ■w’ih j 
a eirtain h'g.al friind of mim' ('xiK'rienec to-morrow! lie’ j 
is one so accustomed t o idka iu p(!oph? oti the Ki.x: work5.ffli|j|! | 
days of tlu? week, that he must take in* .something — if^' | 
.should only b(? a m vvsp;) j)cr • on the Smulajj too ; and not j 
being fond of pip/bc/ for a newspaper (or anything else), I ^ 
lend him mine for noihirig. Then, on iMoiuhry, what will ; 
beifome of anoliu v »-('adei-, a fair a?ul taintly - tinged- with- j 
blue friend oiTnine, and ('nthii.si;tslic admirer — ^not of your j 
bodily mail, my dear sii, for neither .she nor any of us 
ha.s ever lielield It, Imt of that’ '' '* 

A eh'.'Ui eollar, John, an I Fia uch #»ol!sh for our lioots. 
Tlu? pa.s.sag(? omitted is not iuapih-opriatcly nqiresealed by 
stars- On re.’iding it, our first imiMil.'-e was to w(!ar our 
di(rky a la Byjani, and eultlviite ambrosial curls- Witli the? 
liavyi'T r(!fciT(?d to in tlu? extract given, \vc cannot ]>rofcss 
much sympathy ; but for the rest - wa il, no matter — better 
folk.s tban oiirselvc^s have missed the (?i(! now. ('aat 
your ey(? on th.at elderly maiden — (goodness foiaifrnd that 
we should be personal!)— the traces of beauty arc visible 
in her countenance ; she had loven onre^ but, .she hesitated 

too long— -she exya'i^ted— .she liope.d too mucli she lingcr(?d 

proudly ]iast market-hours — and n«>vv, witli a, crushed heart 
and withered afiectioiis, she feels that. s!ie has ‘ missed the 
ptist.’ Who.se gr.’iy lu;ad is Ih.at ? AA’iiy, old Singleton’s, 
lie always thought of marrying, hut lie lirnt w anted a little 
more money the little molt; moiu^y kwought with it a little 
higher ambition— and wben at la:d, he f/c/make up his mind, 
a fair ;iiul buoyant damsel — radiant as Jupiter’s own 
cup-be.arer — looked up laugliing in his face, and told him 
he had ‘ missed the post ! ’ M ake way there for Mrs Hcavy- 
.sidcs ! — where’s the (soach? — gone — round the comer — to 
catch it isimpos-sible: my dear madam, you have infaUildy 
‘ missed the post.' But we need not multiply examples, 
Ifcufiice it, that, by this simple act, many a golden vision 
has been dissipated- many a fortune lost^ — many a bright 
j(‘wt?l of happiness for ever drvipped into the sea. Reader, 
ill whatever station of li fe thy lot be cast— whatsoever busi- 
ness thou hast on hand — or whatsoever briglit vista thou 
mayest look through in thy sleeping or waking dreams, be- 
ware of rashness on the one hand ; init never forget, at the 
same time, that there is an opposite errors — ^pettiaps still 
more, to be avoided — ^we mean ‘ missi ng tkIk post.’ 


♦ Mention is niarto of one of tiiaso roarling and ooffee-roome jti 
‘ A Day at St Andrews,’ in No. 3 of our now soi'ieis. 
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NUTRmoUS FOO®, V 

A very intercBting report on the comparative ti.utl4ti^ 
properties of food was lately presented to the French 
minister of tho interior by l^srs Percy atid Vauquelin, 
two members of tho Institqte. The wsiilt of their expert 
rnents is as follows:— In breads every hundred pounds'* 
weight are found to contain UO lhk of nitty tioub m'atter ; 
butcher meat, averaging the various sorts, Qontains only 
;U lbs. in 100 lbs. ; French beans, 80 lbs. ; pe;ise, 23 lbs. ; 
len tiles, 94 lbs. ; greens and turnips, wdiich arc the most 
aqueous of all vegetables used for domestic purposes, fur- 
nish only 8 lbs. of solid mitritious substance in 100 lbs. ; 
carrots, 14 lbs. ; and, wiiat is very remarkable, as being in 
opposition to the hitherto acknowledged theory, 100 lbs. of 
potatoes only yields 2o lbs, of substance valuable as nutri- 
tious. According to this estimate, 1 lb. of good bread is 
equal to 2 A or 3 llis. of best potatoes ; and 75 lbs. of 
bread, and 3(Ml)s. of butcher meat, arc equal to 300 Ib.s. of 
potatoe.s. Or, again, 1 lb. of rice or of broad beans is equal 
to 3 lbs. of p(>{atocs ; while 1 ll>. of potfito(!s is e<ptal to 
4 lbs, of cabbage, and to 3 lbs. of turnips. This calculation 
is considered perfectly correct, and may be useful to fami- 
lies where the best mode of supporting nature should be 
adopted at the least expense. 


AN EXILK'S ADDllESS 10 II IS DISTANT CHILDREN. 
[From ‘LitcriHy Leavc.s,* by D. L. RicnAiiDaoN.] 

O’KB tho vast realm of tcinjx^st-troublM Ocean-— 

O’er tbo piircliod hnuls tbat vainly thirst for shower.s — 
Through tho long ingbt--or when nor .sound nor niutioii 
Stirs in the noon of day tho sultry howers— 

Not all un'conipiinied hy |ileasant <ln’am.s 
My weary spirit pantothtin the way ; 

Still on mine inward sight the subtle gleams 
That rnof.'k the fleslily vision brightly play. 

(.)h t he hcurt’.H links ntir time nor change ina\' aever, 

Nor Pate’s destructive hand, if life remain : 
t 0\r hill, and vale, and plain, and sea, and river, 

The w anderei' draws the inseparable chain I 

Fair eliiJorr still, like phantoms of delight. 

Ye liainu. my soul on this strange distant Hliore, 

As the sarnt stars shine through the tropic night 
That charmed rue at niy own swwt cot tage door. 
Though I have left ye long, 1 love not less ; 

Though yc/are far away, I wateli ye still ; 

Though I oaii ne’er enibiace ye, I may bless, 

And e’eh though absent, guard ye from each ill ! 

Still the full interebange of seal is ours, 

A silent oott verse o’er the ^ atera wide. 

And Fancy's sjxdl can speed tho lingering iionr.^. 

And fill tlie space thdTt yearning liearts dividr 

And not alone the written .symbols shosv 
Your spirits’ sacred stores of love and truth, 

Art's glorious bids the tranviiKS glow 

■\N'ith all your ^’ace and loveliness and youth ; 

'file fairy forms that in my native land 

Oft filled my fond heart with a. parent’.^ pride, 

Are gathered near me on this foreign strand. 

And smilingly, In those strange halls, reside; 

And almost I forget an exile’s doom ; 

For while yonr filial eyes around me gleam. 

Each scene and objc'ct breatjje.s an air of home. 

And time and distance vanish like a dream ! 

Oh ! when sweet memory’s radiant calm comes o’er 
The weary soul, as nusmliglit glinmierings fall 
O’er tho hushed ocean, form.s Ijcloved of 5’orc, 

And joys long fled, her whispers soft recall ; 

At such au hour I live and smile again, 

As light of heart as in that golden tirno 
When, as a child, I trod the vernal plain, 

Nor knew the shadow of a\:are or crime. 

Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life, 

Nor frpjzing apathy, nor fierce desire. 

Then chilled a thought with unborn rapture rife. 

Or seared tny breast with wild ambition’s fire. * * 

. Though thi.s frail form hath felt tho shafts of pain— 
Though my soul sickens for her native sky, 

In visionary hours my tliovighta regain 
Their early freshness, and soon cheek tho sigh 
That sometimes fnirn mine inmost heart would swell, 

^ And iw a happier mood. Oh, then ! how sweet, 
peat 1: mam romeml>erecl bliss to dwell, 

lineaniontB to gre<.*t I 
f(h(ftsi the eicojio 

_ I#pHtlah g«madj aud, wusicaX as rilla, 

Yo^iigh and loiter in the meadows gi'i^en, 

Or, climb with joyous shouts the sunny hills ! 

£tepf««6<rr 4, 183L V 


i ^ LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Tlie Rlfeotions Wliich bind a man to the p^aee of liis birth 
arc esaeutial in lug nattixvj, and follow 4ih0,,BApio law as that 
which governs (very hmato feeling. T&ey are implanted in 
hit boaom along witiii li% and are modified hy every oir- 
cimistanee which he enoountnrs from the beginning to tbe 
end of his existence. The sentiment which, in thts breast 
of any one man, is an instinctive fondnesYii for the spot 
where he drew his early breatli, becomes, by the progress 
of mankind and the forniation of society, a iuore enlarged 
feeling, and expands into the noble passion of patriotism. 
The love of country, the love of the village where we were 
bom, of the field which w’o «first pressed with our tender 
footsteps, of the hillock wliich we first climl)ed, are the 
same affection ; only the latter bclong-s to eaeli of »is 
separately; the first can bo known but by men united into 
masses. It is founded upon every advantage wUif li a. na 
tion is Buppostid to possess, and is incrcjtsed by every im- 
provement which it is supposed to receive . — Cheneviv (y,i. 
National Cfiamckv, 

rilOGRESS OF riiYSICAL SCIENCE. 

In our .schools mere children arc now taught tmths the 
attainment of which lias cost immense labour and in<le- 
scri liable efl[V)rts. They smile when we tell them that -'V 
Italian jihilosopher wrote fin ehihoratc treatise to |»rov(.i 
that the snow found upon Mount J'^tTia cousi.sfcs of tin* -anie 
substanee as the snow upon the Alps of Switzerland, and 
that he relat(*d ]»roi>f iqioTi [uoof tVial both these snows, 
when melted, yielded water jiossessed of the same jiropei - 
ties. Ami yet thi.s eonelusion wn.s really not so very pal- 
pable, Hinee thc teni]>crntuic of tin! two cliw.fiies so widely 
differ ; and no one in those days had .‘iny notion of ti • dil- 
fusioii of heat over the surface of the earth. AVhen a 
schoolboy takes a glassful of liquid, and,*})?JM ing a loosi*. 
piece of pajior over it, invetTs the glass vFitii uifc sjtilling a. 
drop of the eoi.t<:*nts. lie only astoni.slu'.s anuther child by 
the perforrunm e ; and yet tins is the identic.'il expei-inient 
wliieli renders tiiti .*i'e of Torricelli imoiurtal. It is a 
variation of that experiut! dt v- ith u liieh the Vnirgoiiia.stcr 
of Mageieburgh (Otto von . rike) threw the euiiK^njr an i 
lliC princes of tlie enipiiO .xr, Kati.slHm intt ^tecehle^-s :ti-- 
toni.shment. Our eliiUlren have more r-orreet jndiouK of 
nature and natural plienomcna- than had Flatol 'fiicy may 
lr<’:it with ridicule tho errors which Fliny hfis eommittod 
in liis Natural History. — Lkbiy. 

WELSH PEARLS. 

The river Conway in AYales has long been eeh brated for 
its pearls, which arc even enumerated nmongtlie teinpia- 
tioiiK wliicli induced the Roman invasion of ouv islund. 
Laroc pearls, says tho Mining Journal, fm* oeeasiomilly 
fou’ul in the L'nio inarcjarifi/hra of the fre.sli-Wiiter jior^ioii 
of the river, and sniu'f seed-pearl.s are obtained in e.ousider- 
able quantities from the edible muKsel t^dtih's)^ nf 

which tlierc are large beds at tlie mouth of the t'stuai'v. 
The aseio which these small pearls are applied, and the 
channel through whieli they are di^-posed of in London, 
have hitherto remained a secret ; and tlie sceret has con- 
ferrcMl ,a mouoi>oIy of the trafile on ]>artie8 who |inr<‘lia,se 
them of the pciasantry by the ounce, at sneh a ]>rice as nm- 
tlers the work of ennecting them a source of ronumcrativt^ 
labour, not only to women and childp-’n, but to mtjn. Tho 
mus-sels, when collected, are boiled in largo caldrons, to 
cause the opening of the shells; and, the masH boiin'; sl b n 
and wa.shed, the pearls aro found at the bottom of tin* vc;?scl. 


Reading fiirni.slic8 tho mind only with materials rd* kiiow - 
ledg<! ; it i.s thinking makes what wc read ours. AV' are 
of tho rumirialSng kind, and it is not enough to cram our- 
selves witlt a great Io.ad of colhuTious ; unless v.- chew 
them over again, they will not give us strength and nourish- 
ment. — 
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REMEDIABLE EVILS. 

, vv sca,rct:Iy witli wide en:ni£.di T*ar !3 to the 

staD^d by the Sanitary Keport, that ‘ tlie aiimial 
sliiegiiter in Kiij^land and VVales from imunmtVjfe causes 
■f lyphijs, wliif'li attaeks persons in the vigour of life, 
to h{^ double the anitmnt <}f' irhat teas sulJcred ht/ 
■d>(‘d iioeu's: in the OaltJe of \ V(i(crhK>.' This is the 
ivit (mo disease;, though that is a potent one. 

.i io' many niher eauscs of inortaiit ,■ in tlu; country, 
■' AwJ> vre capal.ile; of an almost indelinite diminutio;;, 

: or: '■'■r lueai^ures for that purpose; ^verc adoptcel. 

are lOaitiTs io wiiieli little; attention was given 
] -w, lln-y art; amongst those vrou h most 
,..rr>.-is th<; niiaels of re‘tlce:iing persotis. Aim oat every 

0 ey SeaiH' no hiot ’.s pnasemhMl te) our illustrat- 

oig iho c;ii oi pidilic mid v iir'A ular evil.-< iiieh are- 
''-.p; of : ;f‘ lo a rce’on rVv'.tfmictkt respeoting 
idanmu -g O'. wl^ •<'h wo pired; '-pon meve-ly ar an example, 

. ' hov;- time there arv, ■. o ry year, in that town, 

o: i‘. ■ , .;,.u.s .;Ao\v; vvliat oueht to take uh ice, if Man- 

hv'SP.r werj eiiveii instanced like otheir places Avhere 
morielivy is at the average Of th(‘ whole nation. Of 
' ■r . iv 'X a:v of per.- ns above twenty. Every person 
‘ iclu;s{.'i rhus maybe .said to lose Jibout nineteen 
; . 'f '■ . . that is, the life lie would have, U’ring 
Cl .i, dr o; e era mortality. Kv-rkouiug the industry 
:a' roi. I''- ■ "jr.-rsims at, only ten shillings a-week, J)r 
i:.'” o vlr'i-luteis tliat there is, from their deaths, and 
■ 'vi.a . - niddo .sieknc-ss, in ^Manchester, an annual loss 
or early a million sterling. j\’or is this 
. 0 end tile tiv.!l. As in all places where more tlian 
, 1 !,^ h'- 'pc number more than the proper number 
ivre 'noro. mdicste: lues mmn.nlly 1G.50 births over and 
id’ove t he. .i mu r. his li the average of the whole nation 

cys she me ’ to havA*. And the e.flecfc of the two eur- 
iiustanccii t trier of corirse is, that there is a greater 
Mix'i’f-ion enildren to be siipporte^l in Marieliester 

1 j; o cihu'cs w Jjcre the mortality is nearer a natural 
m -OM.O 'iCi useful productive inenibers of the eom- 

; 0 ■.hi;mr'd; and the rliminished numbers whieh 

■ g uuuv tiian a usual burdoi\ h'om the young 
; uu •; u AsjabUx. Add to all this the mental distresses 
. . (. eiv: upon t!ic loss of relatives, the impoverisli- 

I - ! k \ fi iirising uoio it, the hiirmto chilorcii in being 

, i ived i;f pa.r::nt I care, and the tendency of all tl'cse 
I* caruotstance^s lead to lurthcr evils*— -and we fdiaU 
ij boE vomc idea oi the tremendous ainoimt of wretcU- 
ll edcM- a end aillictioii inn he i in tluj word.s, ‘an cxcea- 
I s'Vi^ ,(K>rt;ility of growm persi/Tis to the amount of 190?. 

! yet the wdif le of tins aamn 't vj'' evil need not be 
I liieacreit as far as the arrangemenfi of XTovidence are 
j eoneerued : it ds nurolv and uiM.’e,irivocaUy the Dtfect of 
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I ^ ■ rs Avhich human Ixings commit, and whitdi they 

; avoid. , *. * 

' ‘iu is naturally tender of IriB neighbour’s life. Wlien 
a stc'iimcr goes down wdth fifty passengers, the whole . 
nation feels it as a shock. We cannot even hear of one 
dcatli from accident occurring ncti? ns, without an earnest 
sympathy. This being the ease, with wdnit horror and 
eoristernatioii should we liear of a town like Carlisle 
being overwhelmed by an earthfjuake, or drowmed by 
the sea, wdth every one of its inhabitants ! And yet 
this is just about tlio amount of aiuiual loss of life in- 
(.uirred in England l»y pri;ventit)le fever eases, 

'flic los.s of cliildren is fcl# by all naturally-constituted 
minds as one of the most poignant of distresses. 'Even 
an infant, that has lu'eathed but an lioui', c-annot be 
re;-,igji(;d into the clay w'ithoiit feeling's whteh wring 
lears from hardy men. Tliis is an c>';i, too, 'I'ln't 
aggregate amount According to ■ ‘ >mbc - ‘ Tiie 

average mortality of infants aiiujug vie!.! *0 .d in this 
cciuiirry (and with little variation throughout Europe) 
is about 1 in every 4 k V)efori? the end of tlio first year of 
exi.stence.* But this is a department ofpnortality liable 
to great variation in time and place. ly the town of 
Ashton-under-Lync, the deaths of infanta under five 
years of age reach the enormous proportion of 57 per 
cent, to those of tlio wholo population. Prom ans\vers 
n'lurucil to (lueries by fivi; hundred married operatives, 
it wc.s found to be ahv'ost a universal case, that there 
had l»eea tiv(; children, of whom twt^Avere dead.* Such , , 
a result (‘annofc be imrprising 'when wo learn tllat in 
this town, as in Manclicster and many other seats of 
industry, besides all the usual agencies fatal to infant 
life, there is a prevalent custom of administering an 
opiate cordial called lufants Quielncssj or, more com- 
monly, Godfrey j for tile xmrpose of inducing torpor in 
babies, so as to allow of their motliers attending factory 
Labour and otlier duties, or at legist making them less 
burdensome as aiiharge to the little girls and old Women 
-wlio are employed in keeping the infants in the absence 
of the natural protector. To resume Dr Combe— ‘ So 
directly is infant life inliue^iced by good or bad irianage- 
mtnt, that, about a century ago, tlie workhouses of 
I jondon presented the astounding result of 2i) deaths in 
every 2d iuhints under the age of one year. 'For a long 
time tliis frightful devastation was allowed to go on as 
beyond the reach of human remedy. But when at last 
an improved system of management was adopted, in 
csiisequcuce of a parliamentary inquiry haviug; ;t^^ 
place, the proportion of deaths was speedily reduced from 
2G00 to 450 in a year. Here, then, w^s a t»tal bt 215^0^ 
instances of loss of life occurtit^ yeaijy^ a 
tution, chargeable, not j^ainsfr tmy dem 

* Reitort on the Sanitary Cotidition 6f;;^ 

John Iioss Coulthart, Batp Ashton : Luke SwsJlow, 1044 . , 
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of Brovidenco, as some are disposed to coritend as an 
ekeusefor their own neg'ligence, but against the igno- 
rance, iiiditrerence, or erneity of man.’ Many facte 
might be adduced to support this conclusion. ^ In the 
20 years subsequent to 1700, out of every 100 children 
born [in Ijondon], 744, or nearly three out of four^ died 
before they were live years old. In the succeedi^fg 20 
years, the proportion of deaths was rednce<4 to <53 in lOO^ 
or less than two-thirds. Between 1770 and ( 790, it was 
otily 514 in 100, or little more than one-*half. In the 
20 years succeeding 1790, it was furtlier reduced to 41 4 
in 100, or little more than tw'o-fiftlis. And between 
1810 and 1830, it was no more than 32 in 100, or less 
tiian on»-third.’ Dr Carpenter, in one of whose able 
works these facts are mentioned,* quotes from Dr Combe 
a remarkable ilhistration of the possibility of reducing 
the amount of ailment and mortality in children. The 
Orphaa Asylum of Albany (New York) was opened in 
the end of *1829 with 70 children, the number toeing sub- 
sequently increased to 80! ‘ During the first three years, 
when an irapertW^t mode of management was in ope- 
ration, from 4 to (> children were constantly on the 
sick list, and aometimes more ; one or two assistant 
nurses were necessarj^; the pliysician vruH in regular 
attendance twice or tlirh^e a-week ; and the deaths 
amounted in all to between 30 ntid 40, or about or^e 
in every month. the end of this time, an im- 
proved system of diet aiid general management was 
adopted; fuid, notwitlnrlanding the disfid vantages inse- 
parable fioni the orphan state of the children, the 
results w^erc in the highest degree satisfactory. The 
nursery was soon entirely >*U(’atecl, and the services of 
the nurse and physician no longv r necMled ; and for more 
than two years, no com of sickness or dealk took place. It 
is also stated that, sinco the new regimen has been 
fully adopted, there has 1)een a remarkable increase of 
health, strength, activity, vivacity, (■lieorfulnes.s, and 
conteutment, aiv.oijg the children. Tlie change of temper 
is also very great; they have become less turbulent, 
irritable, peevish, and discontented ; and far more ma- 
nageable, gentle, peac(jab]ft, and kind to each other.’ 

As in clnldren, so in grown-up jK-ople sickness and 
premature de*ith are, generally speaking, only the ex- 
ponents or external and proving results of living in a 
manner out of Iftirraony witl. our natural constitutirm. 
The human frame, as ij comes from tiic hands of hs 
Maker, is no imperfect macdiinc. Disorders are only 
induced by tlie ignorance iind wilful errors of man him- j 
self. We allow ourselves to speak strongly on the sub- I 
l^eause no mctiifiecl terms could liave a chance of 
rousing the attention which it deserves; and it seems 
to us that all kinds of philanthropy are concerned in 
seeing remedies applied to the merely i)hy.sical calami- 
ties of mankind ; for where there is great VTetchedness, 
there can be no right (suiUvatioii of the higher feelings. 
The preventibleness of a large portion of these cala- 
mities is, we think, fully proved by the improved health 
which invariably follows improved conditions. Man- 
kind have, upon the whole, made an* advance hi this 
respect since early times. It is pretty clearly ascer- 
tained that the average duration of life among tlie 
modern English is as 3 to 2 of what it was amongst the 
anc/ient Homans ; that is, says Dr Carpenter, ‘ out of 
thirty Homans, as many would have died in a given 
time out of forty-five Englishmen.’ Ever since Dr 
Price constructed the Northampton tables of mortality, 
which constitute the basis of calculation in a great 
number of life-assurance o^ces, human life has greatly 
improved. £’rom the generally superior conditions in 
which the people of England now live, it has resulted 
that the plague does not, now break out with the desolat- 
ihg yiruieuce known in former times; although, it 
must 1^ atoitls^ the typhus, which never leaves our 
masses , of hwjder^ p is only a modified kind 


of plague. 


s same truth ia well evinced by the con- 
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trust of mortality in difiTerent sections of the population 
of certain places, and in dificu^ent countries.! In Ashtmi- 
uuder-L3'ne, the mean average duration of life simong 
the operative classes is It) years : among the upper 
classes itis 30! In I^eeds, there is one district where 
the annual deaths are I in 28, while in another they 
are only 1 in every 57. The first report of the He- 
gistrar-General showed, for the year 1838, a variation 
of the annual mortality in difierent districts of the 
metropolis, amounting to 100 per cent. ! ‘When we 
examine,’ says Dr Carpenter, ‘ the abodes of squalid 
poverty, and witness the filth, destitution, and WTetched- 
ness which prevail there, we cannot but feel that a yet 
greater improvement is destined still to result from any 
measures tliat shall convert these into the dwellings of 
a clieerful, clean, well-fed, thriving population. It ap- 
pears from the examination of the tJible.s of iiKa taiity 
in France, that the number of deaths per annum, 
among the poor, is wore than twice as (jreat, in j^roiior- 
tion to the whole number, as it is aniojig those in easy 
circumstances ; and it can scarcely be doubted tliat tiie 
same propiwtioii holds good in this countr3^ If the? 
average duration of lift*, and freedom from sickness, 
among the poor, could bo raised to the standard which 
prevails among the higher classes, the whole average 
mortalit3^ of this countr)^ would doubtless be reduced, 
by an amount at least ns great as it ia alreadv^ Ics,s than 
that of the most nnheaUl\y countries of Euroj)c. W hilst 
in England a))d Scotland no more tVian 1 in 58 now die 
ev(,T3'’ 3’enr out of the wltole population, 1 in 45 amninlly 
die in German}', 1 in 39 in FraiU'C, 1 114 30 in 'I’urkey 
and in Italy in general, and i in 28 in tlio Uomiin and 
Venetian states; so that it would .‘dmost seem that, the 
more favourable the climate, the greatev ('arelest.ii(*ss is 
there respecting the other means thaf conduce to tlie 
X>rcscrv}ition of life and hcaUli.’ ||> 

It also a]>pcars — and the fact is extroni(?hMiistrnctive 
— that in the countries 'Wht-rc jdafpic still Iiolds its 
ground, those who live nufSt in accordance M'ilh nature s 
institutif)ns are least liable to be its victims. ‘ When, 
the i)higue breaks out,’ .says i.)r Bowring, ‘ its rav.agcs 
.arc always gnjatest among the? i)oorest, and least <mvt- 
li' cd of tlui popidation. The x>roportion of Europenns 
wh<) are attacked is invariably small, and the cities and 
the j)arts of cities whi(‘h are inost distingnisbed for 
comfort and cleinilinc.ss are seldom attacked at all. In 
Constantinople, Fera and the Fi-ank (:listrict.s enjoy 
almost an immuiuD' against plague. In Damasems, it 
is in-ainly' in the close and crowded portion-s of the 
city that tlic Jilague break.? out ; the neighbouring 
villages, some of which are neatly and judiciously built, 
are generally retreats of safetj'. When once (?onvers- 
ing with the governor on the subject of tiu? health of 
the city and the establishment of lazzarets, he agreed 
that tlie unhealthicst jiarts of tlie idace were those 
where dead dogs and camels and lieaps of deca^^cd 
vegetables were deposited, and acknowledged that it 
would be desirable to try the experinieut of removing 
them. At Cairo, in the plague of 1835, when 33,733 
persons died, only 515 were Christians. In the plagnic 
in Alexandria in 1835, the grade of opulence aini of 
social position determined the amount of mortality. 
Among the English, French, Russians, and Germans, 
the classes possessing the greatest amount of comforts, 
the mortality was five to the lOOQ, Among the Ita- 
lians and Maltese, who occupy the lowest position of 
European sfjciety, the mortality was seveu to 1000. 
The Turks among the Mussulman Ta<;es are by tar the 
best off, and the mortality there was twelve to lOOO. 
Among the Arab soldiers, fifi^n ; aipong the Egyptian 
peasantry (Fellahs), sixty - one ‘ni 1000; ftnd in the 
lowest social scale, tlie negro population, the mortality 
Was eighty-four in 1000, being n^rly seventeen timc's 
greater than among the richest ejasaes of Eiiro^ 


* Speech of Dr John Bowripgon submitting h»$ reHoJlutkm reln- 
tivo to the Uuurantlne T^aws* In the JnJy 28, 

m4. Frtmi Hftusard'ji Pafitotnentaty !>et)ate^^ 
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Wo have here pointed to but »nc class of reinediabie 
evils, but it is nothing more than a type of many others. 
One principle rales throughout all — that the evil depends 
for its exiatoncci i on human ignorance, superstition, in- 
ditFerencef; or wilful error. And it is equally clear in 
all cases that the Remedy is in man^s own power, if he 
would only iise the powers which his bountiful Creator 
1ms bestowed upon him. There is a false spirit %f 
resignation to .many of these evils, which can only be 
spoken 6f patiently for the sake of the h'ue spirit with 
which it is connected, or for whicii it is mistaken. It 
may be treated with mildness, but it should receive no 
encouragement^ and every effort should bo made to 
subatituto for it a desire to^struggle against and extin- 
guish the evils to which it relVjrs. 


FACTS AND TRADITIONS CONCERNING I 
8IIAKSFEARE. j 

CONCLU.l>IN<-J PACKE. 

The London life of Sliaksiioare aw\akened a crowd of 
brilliant and interesting associations ; yet, in ex^doring 
its, we are compelled to grope among ahiw dry or doub< - 
i'd facts, dates, and traditions. Here, in the society of 
tiv, great, tlic learned, and the wdtt 3 ^ w'e should expect 
to fitid WTitten meoKa’ials of tlio poet by some of liis 
gifted associate?. Tliere w'cre tin? poets and wits of the 
Falcon and Mcrujaid — the gallant Italcigli, Ron Jonson, 

young Beaumont -the ‘well-mannered’ ilanfel, 

Frriy^on, his 'loiintrjnnan, Dekker — jiay, even SiK-nser; 
f; , none of them have wo remaining a. I(*ttcr or 
'no-.viorandum concm’iiing tli(‘ greatest of all the-r hand. 
\ j report ot* tjie * wit combats,’ witli theii ji^sts and 
sallies, ‘ so niinih^ an<l so full of suntile fliune’ -no note, 
of the crotjfds or eheen", at the Giul)c or Ijiaekfriars- -or 
of the smart sayings of tlie young noble.s, tlic court, or the 
critics, on the first night of ‘ Ay ill’s last ne.w j>la3%'‘ Ik -J - 
donson, indexed, eame forward wlion Shakspeare wtis no 
more, to tell us of his love of the man, and his admira- 
tit):vi of the ])oet ; but wc have no contemporary record 
of his familiar life, or of the irnpres.sion made by his 
\vouderful dramas. iShakspearo is sup])oscd to have 
• juiited Stratford tor., London in 1586 or 1587. He 
migltt have gone earlier : ]ii.s twin children were ha])- 
tis( (I iit StruUbrd on the ‘id of February 1585, and pro- 
ha' i. this d i’ble addition to his domestic burdens and 
rcspbasibilities prompted him to a(dive and immediate 
exertion. This is the more likeljv if we helieve he was 
noticed as a dramatist by Spenser so early as 1590. After 
pTil)iishing the first three books of his Fairy Queen 
ui January of that ^H'ar, Spenser returned to Ireland, 
and next year hi.s publisher collected and printed some 
of hi« smaller pieces, ‘ (li.sper.sed abroad in sundry hands, 
and not easy to be come by by himself.’ One of these 
poems is entitled ‘ Tlie Tears of the IMuscs,’ in which 
the ‘sacred sisters nine’ are introduced as lamenting 
tiie decay of genius and taste. Thalia, the mu.se ^f 
romedy, gives a woful description of the state of the 
ilruma, from which had been banished 

, < Pino counterfesaunoe and unhiirtful sr>ort, 

ptHUglit atid laughter deoketl in seenily sort.’ 

Then foUoM^s the i>assage which is supposed to allude to 
8ba'.speare ' 

‘ And he, the man whom Naturo’LS self had made 
I'ft mock herf^elf, and truth to imitate 
\\ ith Uiudly counter under mimic slindc— # 

Ouv pleasant Willy, ah J is dead of late, ^ 

' W tth whom all joy and Jolly merriment 
Is also dreaded, and in dolovir di-ent.’ 

'Hie pbet adds, that ‘ scoffing scurrility,’ and ‘ shameless 
rh^m^,’ and ribaldry, had taken the place of niton the 
stage-- 

‘ IJiit that sanio gentjo spirit, from whoso ,Kn 

bargo streitimB of honey and »vi; , ot nectar flow, 

(ktomiug the boldnetjs of attch base-born mon, 

Which dare their follies forth so raahly i.hrow, , 

Tioth rathftr ohoOB^^ 

Itiiaih to himwtt to • 


This cliHracter ajiplies e.xactly to Shakspeare — ‘our 
gentle Willy,’ who cotild mock Nature herself—and it 
applies properly to no other dramatist of the daj''. 
Neither Drayton nor Daniel (whom Spenser might be 
willing to compliment) wins tlicn a dramatist. L 3 dy 
was the precursor of Shakspearo, hut hits plays are | 
feeble, mythological, or conceited performances, cofi- 
taining niusi^jal lines and classical imager 3 % but without 
real nattire* Pecle and Green were dramatic writers, 
not without talent and poetical fancy, but their comedy 
was poor and farcical. On the other hand, it is difficult, 
to iHiiieve tliut, in the short space (?f four or five 3 ’ear$ 
after Shakspearc s arrival in liondoo, he could have so 
distinguished liimsclf by the fwod action ol^ genuine 
comedies; that these, again, should laive been over- 
powered an<l dri ven from the stage by low and scurri- 
lous iHyrformances ; and, finally, that, disgusted with 
th^‘ public taste, Mk; ])oet should liave witlvdrawn to 
■ ’ lie ceil.’ To Sliuk.speajo, however, the praise 
belong — such was tlie :;4pinlori of'Dryden — and 
big upraise it wits from tlic irtspircl laureate of FJiza- 
h<.‘tli ■ — at tlic age of twenty -six, the youth of Stratford 4 
had overtopped all hia imiversity-brod rivals and con- 
temporaries, and Wits liailed wd> kindred feeling and 
cordial paneg 3 wic h 3 ^ the grtiiUest poet of Ins age. 
When, seven years iiftcs-wnrds, 8penscr was carried to 
hi.s grave in WestrninsLcr A ’obey, * l-iis liearse attended,’ 
as (yaniden relates, ‘ by poids and mournful elegies, and 
poems, w'itli tlK‘ pens tliat wrote them throw'n into Ms 
tonil),’ we miu^ be sure tliat Sliakspeare w'us among tho 
nuniher of the namrners I ' 

'I'he author of the Faiiy# Queen is supposed to have 
made another allusion to the great dramatist in his 
pastoral poem, ‘Colin Clout’s (.k>uio Home Again,’ written 
in 1591 or 1595 

‘ And tlxm. tlionjth livst, not least is Aetion ; • 

A ^.'entler rlH'pheril noiy xiowJwro be n.utid ; 

Who.sc. iMuse, till! of thou? 5 'hts’ invention, 

Doth lilctJ himself horoiciiliy souiul.’ 

Malone, (who considered the former quotation as apply- 
ing to L3d30 gives this unlicsitatingly to ShakspeU;iX‘, < 
The mariiai name and romantic; dramas (if the poet cer- 
tainly seem pointed at ; yet we have sometimes thought 
that Spenser intended the honour for the; fine old lioet, 
William Warner, whose liistorical, legendary, and d(?^ 
s(;riptive poem', ‘ .Albion’s England,’ was first publislied 
in 158(i, and was extreedingly popular. Warner’s name 
has also a heroic souml, and his muse had both high 
and ricdi thoughts. 

Towards the dose of the year li>92, we have alia- 
sions to 8hakspeiire mucli dearer ilian those; of ^iHmser, 
and informing us of his rcjiutation both as a writer 
and an actor. These are the well-known passages hy 
Robert Greene and Chcttlo. Greene, in his pamplilet^ 

* A Groatswortli of Wit,’ mentions Shakspeare indirectly 
as ‘a crow beautified with the feathers’ of other drama- 
tists, and as ‘an absolute Johannes Factotum.’ CRettle ! 
gives distinct and favourable testimony; — ‘Myself have 
seen his demeanour no less civil than he; excellent iu 
the quality he pfofesses. Besides (he adds), divers of 
worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honcst 3 ^ and his facetious grace in writing 
that iiiiproves his art.’ From these passages, we may 
gather that Shakspeare haft been employed in adapting 
old or interior plays for the stage, and that he had dlsq 
given evidence of his ‘facetious grace’ in original com- 
position, That ho M'as ‘excellent In the quality’ he 
professed, namely, as an actor, is confirmed by the tra- 
dition mentioned by Aubrey and others. He was ih- 
! ferior, perhaps, to the great tragedimx Burbage ; and he 
hiid too much dignit 5 r of personal character for low 
comedy ; but he excelled in grave and lofty characters. 
He must soon, however, h.ave been aware that poetry 
was the peculiar vocation for which nature b^ad desired 
him. His two poems, Venus and Adotll® ahd 

The Rape of Lucrece (1594), are wotk^'eirinchtig great 
facility of versification and command of ph^ical re- 
s()urces. They seem to have been 'Ah dT 
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—the sr.tthf) is not equal to the vaiue of tlie itoaterMs— 
yot^:)io easy vigour atid prbUftc failcy of tlie d^i^tist 
aro seen in these slc^iAea. . v 

Of Ills great dramas, and tlio marvellons prodi^lity 
with wliieh they '«rete poured forth, it is not our inten- 
tion here to speak. Criticism and admiration liavc 
iu'cn almost exhausted oil the Bubject. He, in ' fact, 
creaited the liJniglish drama ; for thoiigli nis- con tempo- 
raries are Bomefimes eweet in style, an^ redundant in 
fjij|jcya^th<mgh^^ M hist ‘ mighty line,* and bold 

Bwcep of passionate delineation^their works have no 
cOtisdsteiicy, judgment, or truthful simplicity. In art* as 
as j^hiUs; Shakspeare soared above all his contem- 
poraries. He hatl the true unity'^not of the schools — 
hut Of hatute and wisdom. During tlie progress of those 
matveUous works, we have one or two glimpses of Shak- 
speare’s residences and style in London. In V59G, as 
appearij from ,a paper wliicli belonged to Alleyn the 
player^ he lived in Softthwark, near the Bear-Garden. 
From this he seems to have removed to the parish of 
St Helen, Bisliopsgate, wliere is Crosby Hall, and where, 
in the church, are the monuments of Sir John .Crosby 
and Sir Thomas GTeshain, and of other worthy citizens, 
llkir Hunter publishes an assessment-roll of tlie 40th of 
Queen Elizabeth, or 1598, for levying the lirst of tlux-e 
entire subsidies wl^hih were gninmd to the queen ; and 
‘ William Shakespeare’ is rated at Bis, 4(1. In .1009 he 
\V£i8 residing in the Liberty of the. Clink, in Southwark, 
and he was assesBed, at the \'C*ry highest rate, to a 
Weekly payment for tlie relief of the jKior, at the rate of 
tdxpenco, being one of five ijsscssed at tins sum ; while 
even tlie ‘ Lady Buckley’ paid only fourpence. In a de- 
cayed portion of a letter written by the wife of Edward 
Alley n, 20th October, 1 608, Sliakspeare is mentioned; 
anj^l this incidental alluBion to the great poet, as moving 
about in ordinary life, is not witliout strong interest: 

‘ About a week ago there came a youtli who said lie 
was Mr Eraniua Chaloner, would have borrowed L.IO 

to have bought things for and said he was known 

unto you, and Mr Sliakespcare of the Globe, who came 
— said he kneiv hini not, only lie heard of him that he 
wAs a rtigue ■ — ^ so lie was glad we did not lend him 
the money. • 

, In 1335 Mr ColiicT published some ‘ Now Inicf.s re- 
garding the Life ‘of Shakspeaivi,’ derived from the inanu- 
scripts at Bridgewater Uouse, belonging to Lord Elles- 
mere, whose name is well known .as keeper of the great 
seal to 'Queen Elizabeth, and lord chancellor to James 
X. Lttfortiinutely, these papers are of doubtful charac- 
ter, i 4 tKl ai'O supposed- to have been fabricated by 
Steevens, on purpose to mislead ISIalone. One of them 
)*epresfjnt8 {Shaksjieare as a sharer or proprietor in the 
Blackfriars theatre as early as 1589, there being fifteen 
others in the company, eleven of whoso nartiea precede 
his in the list. The next of these documents is an csti- 
mato of the value of the >vhole properly in the theatre 
at the Blackfriars, and of each particular sliarer in it, 
made in 1608. {Shakspeare is represented as holding 
four shares, the same as his fellows Burbage and 
Fletcher, which he valued at L.983, 6s. 8d. ; in addition 
to whieh lie Was owner of the wardrobe and properties 
of the theatre, for which he asked L. 500— -the whole 
being equal to between L.6000 and L.7000 of our jire- 
sent money. The last of tliese papers is a copy of a let- 
ter purporting to be addressed to Lord Ellesmere, signed 
only * H. S.,* supposed to be the initials of Henry South- 
ampton, the noble patron of Sliakspeare. The object of 
this letter is to solicit tho kind offices of the lord chan- 
cellor in favour of * the poor players of the Blackfriars,’ 
whom the lonl mayor and aldermen were anxious to 
displace. Slmkspeare is mentioned as ‘till of late a*n 
actor of good aceq^nt in tlie comiiany, now a sharer in 
the same, and^^f of aome of our best liJngliah plays.’ 
The>rc> are^ in tlietse documents, and statje- 

incuts at ..i^lahee with known facts, whieli tend to 
tJirow u-^oUbt over the geimineuess of thae 
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anceiiof pajpefisi «ucb as; .tkopa it 
kno^vU^Steavens (whpJ)ia4aocQS^ to tlip 
iiii tlio perversity of kjs: , humour,* ; was accnstpmcA 
abuse tl.ia enthusiasm of IShakftpoarXaii ' 

to perplex the j udgmont of the more knmiwi ng, ? ^ . > ; . , j i f 
•OBonm of ithe recent oommentaitors, have niado, iShftJc- 
spefvre visit .France, and Jtaly,? Mr Browp, his wotk 
on the Bon nets of Bhakspeari^/giyes lum , \ ii iiu (igin atiqn 
a direct. liiie of travel from .y;eniee* through Aladu;ri,. ;Bo4 
logna, and Florence, to Fisai^Iierliaps gou^g a little-put 
of his way to visit Verona, the i scene of his, own Horapp 
and Juliet. This is being precise enough.. jVliss Mar-i 
tiueau and Mr Kuight have also come to the comiuskui 
that the poet visited Italy. The conjecture .rpsts solely 
on the internal evidence of sorrui of ttie plays, particu- 
larly the Taming of the Bhrew, in which the notices pf 
Italian manners, the names of the character^, distance 
of places, &c. are accurate and minute. The Merchaivt 
of Venice is also full of national painting : ^ BhakspcM|re, 
in addition to the general national spirit of the play, 
describes the Exchange held on the ItiiUfco, the riches 
I of then* merchants, their argosies 

** From TripoliH. from Mrxioo, ami England; : 

I’mm l/isboii, Barbary, mid JiiiUa 

some with silks .and spices richly fraught. He represents 
the trade and profit of the city as consisting of ull na- 
tions: he talks familiarly of the rnasquing mates witli 
their toroli-bearer.s in the streets; of the common fmy 
whivch trades to Venice, whore I’ortia to meet Bal- 
thazar, after lie liad delivered the letter to Doctor Bel- 
lario, at I’adua, the seat of law ; and 

“ In a M'ondola wore scon fo.treila^f 

Lorenzo ufui hib aruoroiiH Jo-sisiOri.’* 

It is certainly pieaging to find the beautiful poetry and 
exquisite fancy of this i>lay uuiteti to correctness of 
costume and colouring. There is nothing improbable in 
the BUjiposition tliat the poet took a trip to Franco and 
Italy (then common enougli among the Idglier EnglislO; 
but we c:onccive him rather jiickiiig up his knowledge 
from books and men in Iiondoi), and visiting only tlie 
banks of the Avon. He is equally at home witli the 
ancient Homans, and with almost every other mode of 
life. His nautical phrases in the Tempest are so true 
and technical, tliat they would scorn to proclaim him a 
sailor ; he is an adept in liortieulturo, was acquainteil 
with all inodes of rural economy, and abounds so much 
ifi legal terms, that he is supposed to have sat for ytairs 
in his youth at a lawyer’s desk. To such a porspUT-^ 
mixing with all classes, ami studying all that camld bear 
upon his subject^tlie manners of Italian life would 
present no ditlicrulty. The same remark, in our opinion, 
applies to tlie supposition that Shakspearp had visited 
ScotIand.f In the winter of 1599 a company of English 
players arrived in Edinburgh, at the request of Xiwg 
Janies; and in Octolxir 1601 the regular drmna was fpr 
the first time produced in Aberdeen, by Queen Htiza- 
betlfs company (evidently the ,samq that hj^ been in 
Ed.iiiburgh). A special letter from l^is majesty 
them a most favourable receqition; ;they,i vere 
tained at supper by tlie magistrates, and .rensived; Jt 
reward of thirty-two nierks; while the fr^edpnjjOf v jihe 
borough was bestowed op , their managi^^^ 

Fletcher, afterwards asaocia-ted with IjJhakspe^i'rb , iUi ;t!^ 
patent granted by J ames on his acegssipp to 
lish throne. *“ Had BUakspeare been pf ^ par^, w^ 

should hilVe had him presented with the freedom pf^he 
city as well as Lawrence Fletcdierr X^ing James 
have specially noticed and ixjconiinended wHh 
whose poetiy and plays he. must have been faniUiaX So 
eminent a writer w'ould not have b^ri. ^ 
id Edinburgh or A * we JnidF JX j 

speare had no desire to make himself ‘a motley te.iibo 
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Us an actor; awd he 'Ij^d 
tto 'fio' ocfcustmi undertittke a; strolling^ excursion 
wit^llia jfellbV^fSi bfe!ng at that timu the ou^er of New 
X^lace; una '< i)t^ gaina.- We have no 

doubt h^ Ttoainfed to kiper^ his flourishing eatah- 
lishrnent^ at' the" BlacfcfriaTS, whil^ LaM^tmce Fletcher 
and konie of the inferior performers ■were ‘ starring * it in 
wild Scotaund. It has been argued that Shakspearo 
took hi^'deseription of Macbeth’s castle in Inverness 
ffohi'lbCUlH)bservation/^ Wo silspi^ct he was no such 
venturous soene-huhter. A journey of above a hundred 
n>ilc.S, either from Perth or Aberdeen (allowing the 
poet jto hfivo boon with hS fellow- comedians in Scot- 
land), through the wild passes of the Highlands (then 
with scareje a bridle road), or along the bleak and 
stormy east coast, was a task both of considerable 
danger and fatigue. King James sentenced one or two 
contumaoiOTls preachers to banishment in Inverness; 
but assuredly Shakspeare did not voluntarily travel, in * 
thh wet month of ()c.k)her, to tliat northern region, to 
take the altitude of a hill, or survey the ruins of a 
castle: His exquisite description of the sc^n€^ of Dan- 
can’s murder, w ith its Moved rnansionry’ and ‘ ^deasant 
seat,’ is a mere fancy picture, drawm with coiisnniuiate 
skill, to lie.ighten the effeet of the d(H*d of blood by the 
loi’ce of contrast, ’j'here. is nothing in IMacheih. oi 
loc^al painting, manners, or sujxTstitioii, whicli Sliak- 
speare did not find in his lloliiished, or other books, or 
Cfould easily (‘onceive in his teeming imagination. 

In the sonyc'ts of 8haks]Kiare, wa* liave a record of 
his mind and feelings, at a. time wdicn he was in the 
<\ih;; ..,s of liis manhood and liis fame. It is a nniiiful 
record, ami Av^i would fjjin believe, with TJr Knigbt, 
tliat many of those lu;art-stri(;kon cfliisions arc written 
in a fictitious cbanicter. Some of them liad been cir- 
endated before irdJB, in w])I(di year Francis M(;res, a j 
Cf)ljOotor, mentions Shakspoare’s ‘sugared sonnets among ! 
his private friends.’ ''iiiey were not publislied till 1609, i 
^vhen 'I'liomas Tliori) 0 , a bookseller, gave them to the 
wmrid with this curious dedication : — ‘ /h <7/c on!}/ begetter 
of these, etnuiug sonnets, Ah' IP. //., all happiness, and that 
eterniiy promised hi) oxir evcr-liinng poet, wisheJh the well- 
wishing adventurer in setting forth. — T. 7’.’ Mr Browm 
considers these sonnets as forming a scries of y)oeins, 
the greater x«irt addressed to some male friend for whom 
he critertains a passion amounting to idolatry, and the 
renvdndcT to a lemnle, his mislres:?, wliom lie charges 
W'itli infidelity. 'I’liey are full of passion and true 
potdry, but also marred with the conceit and hyperbole bo 
common in that ago. Tiie chief interest attaching to 
them is the curiosity to know wdiat x)crson of the times 
was the object of 81iakspcare’s enthusiastic regard,^ To 
whom did he unbosom himself in such confiding strains? 
What man was worthy of such implicit devotion ? The 
self-iibasement of the great poet is marvellous : the 
passion wdiich seems for a time to have been so fatal to 
his peace, was also destructive of the numliness and m- 
tegrifcy'of his elmracter. *Mr W. H.* is supposed to 
have been WilHam Ilcrbcrt, afterwards t lie Earl of 
Pembroke, A nobleman of talent, but ill deserving sucii 
The only biographical particulars to be dc- 
|j|yj|^Trbm th^ sonnets are, tliat tlieir author rc-gretted 
^riifessfon was that of an actor, when(*e Miis 
brand;’ and that Ins friend seduced 
ftom Tfiiii 'bis bdstr6ss-^-whieh ofienee the poet forgave ! 
The niy^Oiiy which hangs over these sonnejs, their care- 

and cofiftisCti anmigement, ’and the uncej-tainty as 
toi ■ thb * to whom they a.re addressed, make us 

ghtd to forgk that in them Shakspeare seems to fipeali 
Si his own chiiriieter. We would fain see tbela wholly, 
or in'piirt;, proved to be the wmrk of .some other poet of 
the ftge df Bli^abhth ; and wC rejoice to think that there 
is hb eVM^hcO tli^ Shakspeare sanctioned their publi- 

* Oh, bow much more doth beauty beauteous seom 

Ba' fill W swiiet ornahiortt whkh truth doth give ! ; ; 

For that aiveot oiloiw wii i cb 'Ck>tli in iidive. ' - ' : 


,’Xho cajikor-blootus have full as deep a dyo ; 

_ Ah tlie ]>erfunitHl tincture of the vmcH 
Tlmig on Huch thorns, and play fis iw'fthtoniy 
When snmmei'i> lireuth tJicir masked buds Jisclo*ws r 
Hut for thoir virtue only is their show ( , ' . ' 

They live un wooed, anci unrespeoted fade; , 

l)ie to tlieiubelves. Sweet roues do not , 

t‘lf thpir Bweet deaths aiv &v\cetest odours made.'— 54^4 

The tendency of all the recent researches and dis^pr 
veries as to the clironology of Shakspeare’a .jilays^ ia to 
Bhow'^ that tficy were written earlier than was formerly 
supposed. Tiie Tempcfst was long considered to be IMd 
latest production, and hence it iiossessed, as Mr Oampr 
liell finely said, ‘ a sort of sacredness;’ as if * conscious 
that tliis was to bo his last work, the poet had* been in- 
spired to typify Jiiraself as a wise, jtotent, aud benevo- 
lent magician.’ The Tempest, however, as has lately 
been ascertained, was acted at AVhitehall in 161 h 
’ • ’’o and the Twelftli Night were produced before 
r Macbeth and tiui Ronuyr plays w(;i-e not printed 
tiii - ter the death of their autiior; and we have no in- 
formation as to their first performance on the stage. 
I’erhaps about the year 1005, or his fortiotli year, may * 
be considered the period w lien nnud had attained 
its full maturity, and liis imagination received most of 
its w'ondrous stores of knowlecige, driiwm from reading 
and (ibservation. He was tlvcn prepared to achievo-^- 
and lu? did achieve— tlio greatest clforts of human in- 
tellect ill the w ide realms of poetry. T!ie last mention 
of his name as an .actor occurs under tlie date of April 
1601: and he must have been rcfiident wdiolly at Strat- 
ford before iCl'i; for in an indenture executed by him 
ou the lotii of Marcli in tlfat yt!ar, for tin) purcha.«e of I 
a dw'elling-houso in the jxrecinct of the Blackfriars, he | 
is described as ‘ William Shakspeare of Stratford-upoii- 
Avon, in tlic cunntv of 'Warwick, gentleman.’ He 
■woiihi not liave l)een so designateti in a i London dee^ if 
he liad continueil to reside in the metropolis. ‘ lie 
would iind still living at Stratlbrd,’ says Mr Hunter, 
Mill the families of the better condition w hom ho had 
left there — the Combes, N ashes, Keynoldses, Quinoyg, 
Sadlers, Ijancs, Bishops — who would form for him a i 
social circle, in wliiidvlio might find more true enjoy- 
ment than in the intercoiiree which he Jiad with Hhe 
ingenious and the great, or in tiie triumph of his match- 
less genius ovgr the envious j)eople iJy whom lu) luid 
been surrounded.’ He vrould lilso occasionally meet his 
brother jKjet and friend, Micliael Drayton, who was a 
frequent visitor at CJilTbrd, only a mile from Stratford. 
Tlie poet’s own means were ample, and such as would 
enable him to practise a liberal hnsintality. ’J Je in- 
come of Shakspeare could not be less than L. 1500 per 
annum of our present money. His fellow-comedians, 
Alleyn and Burbage, were equally wealthy; so that the 
gains of a theatrical manager and performer were in 
those days, under prudent management, superior to 
tliose of most ordinary ocoupatlon.s. Genius and pru- 
dence have indeed rafedy been so ciombined as in the 
case of Shakspeare. As an author, he had no idiosyn- 
crasies to mar the even flow of his coneeplious, or dis- 
tort his view^s of nature; and as a man, he seems to 
liave been distiuj-^uisliable only by his unafiected cheer^ 
fulness and good nature. 

Our notices respecting *the life of Shakspeare would 
be incomplete without the passage front WardV Bhiry, 
first published in 1839. The Kev. Jol^n Wa?4 
vicar of Stratford from 16411 to 1679. He knew itbthiiig 
personally of the poet; but writing forty-six year# after 
Ins death, he thus n^corded a tradition as to that event ;-r- 
‘ I have heard that Mr Shaksxieai’G was a mtural Virit^ 
writliout any art at all. He frequented the plays all. hi# 
younger time, but in his eddep days Bred at Stratfpisd» 
and supxdied the stage with two plays every 
for it had an allowance so large, that ho spent 
rate of L,1000 a-year, a» I hare 
Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had; a, raurJCiytTneetiniEf 
it seems drank! too hardi for Shakspewe ® 
tliere contraOted.’ ■ 

The art of Shakapc*are has beeii ewjirasBbd more fully 
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and wisely since the days of this incurious vicar ; but 
there may be axi advmhrdUon of the f r nth iu the report 
of the merry-Tueeting between the three poets. ‘The 
will of Shakspeare was beguii on February 25, 1G15-16, 
find cpinpleted on March 25, 1616. Shakspeare .died 
on April 23d following. There was time, therefore, to 
have re-co^pied the will ; tiiis must Ifaye been in- 
tended. He describes himself as in perfect health w^hen 
the will was made, yet he dies so soon afterwards. This 
looks as if his sickness and death were sudden, and 
gives some countenance to the tradition concerning his 
death preserved by Ward.’* 

The corrections and interlineations in the will seem to 
prove that it was a first draught, intended, as Mr Hunter 
supposes, to be re-copied, wdiile tbo feeble and trem- 
bling handwriting of the poet, seen in the signatures of 
bis name, betokens haste no less than the pressure of 
mortal sickness. 7'lie la^jt warning had come, and there 
was no time for delay — 

‘ Some say, the Genius so 
Cries, Conic / to him that instantly mtist die.’ 

' • — Troitiis and Cressida. 

And Slialcspeare died on Ivis birthday, and was interred 
in the church wbev^i he 'ivas baptised. The affection of 
his relatives raised a fitting monument to his memory. 
But the whole church may l)e considered his maiisolcntn; 
and its tall spire rising aboA e the w oods of the Avon, 
shall, for generations yet to conio, fix the eyes of the 
pilgrim-poet and the wanderer from many lands. 


I THE BANKKUPT’S SON. 

I ■ ‘ 

, « A narhative founded on facts. 

, It sometimes happens that the charactors of individuals 
fissnme a docidei form by tbo interveiUian of an unex- 
pected incident, or the bedng jdaced in new^ and respon- 
sible situations. Fewg indeed, Avliose lives have beep 
'' marked by uncommon energy and determination, tend- 
ing to the accornplisliinent of a deftnUc purpose, but 
ni!^ trace tb«k starting point — the crisis in their idstory 
-~to some event wliich, by rousing their dormant facul- 
ties, or exciting* some liitherl.j slumbering motive, has 
given a new turn to their liabits, and a new colour to 
tlieir lives. 

George Belmont ivas in bis nineteenth year wlion he 
received a summons to attend tlie sick-bed of his father, 
wdio, nftcr miiintaifling.a high repiitiitioii fi.s a trades- 
man during the greater portion of Jiis life, liad faik^d in 
business, and ivhose constitution, already , si laken by 
cares .and di.sappointmciits, sunk under the combined 
evils of poverty and a keen sense of the degradation he 
believed attendant upon liis bankruptcy. George was 
his eldest child. He bad received a liberal education, 
and been intended for a phy.sicinn; Imt his father’s 
difRcnlties having deprived Iviiu of tlio means of com- 
pleting bis professional studies, he hack o1)tained a situa- 
tion in the connting-honse of an extensive manufacturer 

in the town of C . Tip to this period of his life 

George had inanife.sted no extraordinary energy or 
ability, but w'as regarded by, his employer as a steady i 
well-disposed youth, possessing merely business talent 
sujfhcient to enable him to discharge his duties iu a 
satisfactory manner, 

Toung Belmont, who was considerably disappointed 
in not iKiing able to follow the profession he had chosen, 
and who imagined that he htid a distaste for mercantile 
affairs, contented himself wdth the bare performance of 
hifi pre««‘rit)ed duty, indulging secretly the hope that 
J yet turn up more congenM to .Jiis 

• u dream of the futUrd^he wM 

! ■ vrhen standing 

; ; ^ flying fathiir— sense of tlie respon^SiW 
' : eldest chikl, and only sou ■ ^ a iifldo'Wed 

'uhdeWtenj^^;^;^ his- 


heart. On George’s arrival at homei he fdtihd that his 
father had been soipe hours speeclile^s; though it wras 
evident to his afiheted relations that lie retained full 
possession of his faculties. With the anxious searching 
look 80 common to the dying, he ga:!Cd noW on his wdfe, 
now on his little daughter; and then his eager eye 
sought the countenance of his son, who, struggling witli 
emotion, made a vigorous effort to conduct himself with 
manly fortitude. Replying to tlio wistful and touching 
look fixed on him, George said — ‘ My dear fether; I 
will, by the help of God, endcavonr to supply your 
place my mother and sister. I ara young ar»d strong. 
For yoiir sake and theirs, I wiU devote myself to Imsi- 
ness, and do not doubt but I shall bo able to make tbem 
comfortable.* And as the youth uttered these words, 
in a voice tremulous with grief, he bowed his bead, and 
tears fell thick and fast upon the almost rigid band he 
held in his OAvn. 

Blit it I10.W became evident that, though George had 
in part rightly interpreted bis father’s wishes, something 
yet remained unexpressed, wiiieh disturbed his last mo- 
ments ; for l)e made violent efforts to si:)eak, and w itii 
much difficulty articulated — ‘ I wish to say more — 
something more.’ Cleorge stooped to listen, but could 
only catch the Avords — ‘ Should it ever be in yoiir povi'er 

— my son, promise mo^ ’ It Avas agonising to wit- 

i ness his inelioctual efforts to proceed; but just then the 
truth Hashed across ids son’s mind, and Iu* exclaimed 
AA-illi earnestness — ‘ I understand you, dear dither ; and 
1 do most solemnly promise, that if iff sliould be in 
my poAver, I ay ill pay your creditors to the uttermost 
farthing; and may God prosper me as, I fulfil this 
I>ron)isc.’ ,* 

A beam of joyful satisfact ion illuminated tlu? counti - 
Tian(;e of Mr llclmont. Ho grasped tJie band of his son, 
and appeared to invoke a Ijlessing upon him. T)»e 
weight removed from the mind of the sutferer, In 
peai'efully closed his c} es, and in a ihw hours (.teoi'ge 
Belmont was fatliCTle.ss. 

This ,sad event proA^ed an epoch in tlie life; of tlu.; 
young man. Tlie allecting Bceue lie had Avitnessed, the 
solemn engagement he hud entered into, togellier with 
his MCAv and iiea\y responsibilities, oombieed to endow 
liim with strengtli of purpose to ariply vigorously to 
business. Though very young, he soon remlered him- 
self useful and cA'eii nc‘(;essary to liis employer, who was 
glad to secure his services by gucIi an increasi; of salary 
as. joined to a trifiing annuity secured to the A\idoAA% 
en abled the family to Jive in comfort and maintain a 
respectable ap{>earance. iSliortly after lier luisband’s 

death, Mrs Belmont removed to (' , where she not 

only iiad the adAOintage of her son’s society, but A^^as 
also enabled to iilace her daugliter Emily at a good 
day scliool. 

It is well known tlu^t success in any employment 
naturally begets a fondness for it ; and thus it proved 
Avitli George Belmont, whose activity and devotion to 
business increased with increasing years. Nor did his 
pro.sperity tempt him to swerve even in idea from his 
intention to pay the debts which so heavily weighed 
down the spirit of his popr father ; but George had yet 
to learn that there may be opposing motives, which 
may render the ixirformance of duty distasteful and 
difficult. This lesson he was taught by painful expe- 
rience. 

Amongst •Emily’s schoolfellows there was one with 
whom silt* formed a close intinvacyi and firom whose 
society she derived both pleasure and advantage. Aiina 
Burton w*a3 about three years older than Emilyr Her y 
father was a solicitor, and though not rich, ho moved 
in society to which the Belmonts had not access, 
phiidish intimacy ripened into friendship as the tvm 
girls approached womanhoodi Through the ixjfterest of 
Mrs Burton, Emily, when in her eighteenth year, ob- 
tained a situation as daily governess, which; furnished 
her with to ineans of independence, an3 enabled her 
Still to enjoy to society of her motor and brother. 
The amiable qualities of Mi^ Barton,, her beauty, 
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.talenjs, and, above, sdl, the attention she paid to Mrs 
Belmont and Enuly, won the esteem and aflection of 
George, and inspired him with fresh motives to exer- 
tion, lleceiving as much encouragetnent as a timid 
and respectful lover can expect so long as his sentinieats 
remain undeclared, George for a time Indulged in bliss- 
ful anticipations of future happiness, though without 
distinctly examining the foundation on which they were 
placed. A cessation in the visits of Ikliss Burton first 
led him into a train of uneasy reflec;tions on this subject, 
and compelled him to deal faithfully with his own heart, 
and to investigate his intensions, Prom his sister, G eorge 
learned that there was no diminution in Miss Burton’s 
regard for Iter. On tlie contrary, Emily declared that 
she found her increasingly kind and attentive, with this 
only difierence, that she avoided all occasions of inter- 
course with her brother. It was evident, then, that she 
was influenced either by coquetry or the wishes of hqr 
friends, A little consideration convinced /I eorge that 
the latter was the true reason. 

And now followed a struggle between duty and ineli- 
natioii--the most severe, pcrliaps, to which a 'young 
man similarly (urcmnstanced can l>c exposed. 'Proiii 
the period of Ins fatlier’s death, young Belmont had 
observed the most rigid Cvconomy, denying himself evcai 
the reasonable and [proper indulgences suitable to his 
age, in order to lay by part of his earnings towards the 
accomplishment of that object whicli he looked uiwm 
as the most sacred and important of his life.. 'J'hougli 
tliis pious ftwid was not yet sufficient to enable hitn'to 
r<' his jiledge, he was master of a smu large 
enough to j)lace liitn in a situation to ask the hand of 
liis beloved Anna. Delay might endanger the Imp])!- 
ness of his t?Jivde life. He could not bear that tlie 
woman he loved should labour under the imputation of 
indulging a preference for one who did not pos.sess the 
sanction of her parents, or *wlu) was regarded by then: 
as an inferior, i Upsides, it would only be delaying the 
payment of his father’s debts; his intentions would re- 
main the same— his exertions receive additional stimulus 
from Anna’s approval and sympathy. With such argu- 
ments did George for a tihie endeavour to persuade 
himself tliat he might, witliout injustice, defer the exe- 
cution of liis long- treasured project; but, finally', aseii.se 
of rigVit triumphed, and his renewed determination to 
rciiecm lii.':- '. iedge imparted to his agitated and troubled 
spirit a degree of peace to whicli he had been for some 
time a stranger. 

Tile aflbetion wliich George Belmont bore Ids mother 
operated as a xiowi'rful motive to his perseverance in 
the path of duty. Her confidence in him was, he kiicAv, 
unbounded. The hoxie that he would bt the instrument 
of wiping away the only blot ui>on the memory of her 
beloved liusband, liad Idthcrto proved the cordial which 
had sustained and cheered her during the seclusion and 
privations of her widowhood, iniiiarting to her dec!' dug 
years something of the hopefulness of youth, as she 
fondly pictured the time when, through the medium of 
the son, the honour of the father should be fully estab- 
lished, and her children receive the reward of their 
virtuous exertions and self-denial in the respect of the 
wise and good. To disappoint these cherished holies, 
Bn 1 bt^tray the trust reposed in him, George felt to be 
impossible ; and he regarded it as most fortunate that, 
just at this time, he w'as requested by his employer to 
auderBike a journey to America, The^mission about 
to be intrusted to him was important and confidential. 
The period of his stay was uncertain ; but, on the other 
hand, the pecuniary advantages it held out were eon 
siderable; and it was even hinted that a partnership 
might prove the result of n satisfactory arrangement of 
tho husiness. 

When George comtnuuicated to his mother the offer 
;ho hwi receive^, she at once aiivi.sed him to accept it, 
'viiulding, that; the loss of his society would he more than 
:u»iU|^n»ated that both his bodily 

^ flidmeatal health would he benefited by the chaj?fee. 

this judicious patent super- 


intend the iiecessary preparations for his departure, 
wisely^ avoiding all unnecessary and sentimental regrets; 
and whilst both mother and son refrained from explana- 
tions respecting the principal reason which reconciled 
them to the separation, tliey fully understood and ap- 
preiciat^^d the generosity and delicacy of each othet V.;l^t....:,. 

Wo liope^our readers will not condemn Georgo^i|||||M 
confess thr<t he actually sailed for New York whjjmRM 
making a single effort to communicate with the 
of his aflecti'jiks; and Anna — but wo forbear 
gating minutely the state of the lady’s feelings it TOll 
suffice to say, that, allowing for the due proportion jbf 'i! | 
the self-inflicted torments to which lovers arcjiable,'ske * 
believed that si le discerned the tvne state of the case, 
and, strong in faith, she hoped for the host. 

VVe will jiass (*ver the (dghtceii, inontlis spent by Mr 
U. jjj United States, aiut introduce him again 

. leaders at the end of tlmt time, greatly improved 
\ in manner and circunistnnces. . Extensive inf er- ; 
course vvith the world, joined to the information he had 
gained in his travels, had done much to correct the top-#* 
retiring and almost hasljfnl demeanour of the cler%;*' 
whose sedmtta-r)^ and rotlred haAils liad kept hin> igno- 
rant of the forms of polished society- Having skilfully 
transacted the Imsiness on Nvhich Ijc was .sent, he had 
received as the reward of his exertions a small share in 
the lucrative concern to whose interests he had unre- 
mittingly d(!vot(fd hiin.self for the last ten years ; and : 
though but a month liad el.'ii>sed since Ids arrival in 
Eng land, lie ha d had arnxde tin it: to jirove the truth of ( 
tlie proverb — ‘ Men will iprai-se thee when thou doest 
well to thy.self.’ 

‘ A month ! can it be only a month since my son's 
return borne?’ thouglit l\lr.s .Belmont, as she eat await- 
ing tlie return of tlie young peo]jle from an evaijnng 
party given by George'.s late cnqiloyeL, for the express 
pur|K).se of introducing JMr Belmont to a select circle of 
iris friends; ‘and yet how many (!Yont.s secmi crowded 
into that sliort sixice. My dear George a stTvant in) ^ 
l()ng(‘r, but a partner in the most extensive concerip|ktii;2 
C ; his long-hoarded and hardly -earned savingr in- 

creased to an amount sufficient to enable him to call 
together the creditors of liis father, and\atisfy all, their 
just demands; and rny daughter — my modest, afitic- 
tioiiate Emilj'' — cauildcd, by Ids means, to mix ou f^ms 
of equality with tlie .societj' she is fitted t(.> 

“ Surely giiodiiess and mercy have followed 1116^’* and • 
my “ mourning i.s turned into rejoicing.’” ’ As thesp 
and similar reflections jia-ssed through the inimi of the ^ 
mother, her heart swi'lied wdtJi emotions of gralUtude to 
Him w'ho has styled liimsi If the God of the fatherless 
and widow. She was aroused by earria^e-wheols, and 
in a few minutes was joined by her ehildrSeja. 

‘ Oh, mamma !’ exclaimed Emily, as she iiif^mly em^* 
braced her, ‘ you should have bLcn with us this evening 
to wdtnes.s your son’s triumph. 1 assure you Mr Bel- 
mont has created quite a sensation, and been the lion of 
the party.’ 

‘Nay* you do injustice to the successful debut of 
Miss Belmout,’ obser ved her brother gaily ; ‘ what think . 
you, mother, of our little demure governess setting up 
for a belle?’ ^ 

* But, seriously,’ inirsued the young lad)^ * it lias been 
highly amusing towdtness the polite attentions vre liave 
both received from person.^ who lately would liave 
treated us as inferiors. Mr Burton, especially, was ex- 
tremely cordial, and so pointed in his behaviour to 
George, that Anna was evidently distressed by it^ and 
I thought her unusually reserved. If 1 aih not inis- , 

. taken, he gave you a pressing invitation to his house,, 
Mr Belmont?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied George, ‘1 am happy to say he did. 
And noAv, mother, if you are not too tired and sleepy, I 
should be glad to ask your advice on a subject. oj|i great 
importance to me.’ 

‘ I understod you, my dear son, and my advice isr- 
mainpy. Hitherto your position and ctTcumstances have 
prescribed silence aa your wisest and most honourable 





No'V' yotir altered situation ^ttd eiccelljiBt i>fo- 
Bpbcts leave you al; liberty to your suit I 
^d believe you the estciim of blir dear Alitfk 

You liave my cordial approbation and bjessing.* 

( ‘ Thank you ; thila is only wiiat I expected from you, 

i : dear mother ; but I feel far fVoni sanguine as to my l^b- 
I ilihik^that ifl, I hope— Anna arid I Understand 
eatih other j but^' notwithstanding Mr Burtoft’j| apparent 
cordiality, I sipprehend Botne difficulty respecting the 
disposal I aiu about to make of my ready money. You 
j fchoW btihnbt ^ without funds, and I fear he will 
heitli^y^^ldEe^ nor sanction the ne- 

delay. In tiiat case, what I am to do is the 
4ubmdri.’^ 

‘.Should it not be advisable to wait until you have 
rhi^i%e'0KJdit()i‘3, and settled tlie business?* suggested 
I^rii Belmont • 

,>^ DearmiC)tliGr^ no. I cannot consent to keep Anna 
longer ill suspense. T anino stoic, and my exx)erien(*e 
this night has convinced me that it would be unjust to 
• her to postjK)iie my dOchiration. No, no; I will seal my 
'fiite to-morrow; and if Mr Burton raises objections, 
Anna will at all events Jrnow that I am not to blame.’ 

Having made tins magn.'inimous resolve, Oeorge Avent 
to bed, hut not to sleep. Excited by his recent inter- 
view with Miss Burton, whoso umilE‘cted delicacy and 
womanly reserve had charmed and touched him* and 
agitated by doubts and fears as to llie result of his in- 
terview with her father, ho iay ruminnting upon his 
prospee|;8 ; and when at last ho fell into an uneasy 
' slumbbri his dreams v.*erc hut a continuation of his 
waking reveries. * 

With a beating heart did our hero knock at the door 
of Mr Burton’s house on the followijig morning, and re- 
quest a private audience of that gentleman. On heii'.g 
ush(?red into the library, George jit once explained the 
object of his visit with the eloquence wViich true fixling 
never fails to Inspire,, urging his loTig-cherislicdatFt‘ctioi>, 
aiad toiichirig slightly upon tlie pain and anxiety he had 
endured vrhilst following the course he deemed lionour- 
♦able with his sense of the relative positions of Miss 
Burton and hltriself. So far all seemed prosperous, 
Nothing could leicceed the iirbahity of Mr Burton, who 
^ ' Varffily eommend<«l the lino of conduct pursued by liis 
young friend, and expi^sed hiniself much obliged by it ; 

: V but when Gcni^e prOeeedc^l to state briefly and simply 
; 'the obligations ij^iiich devolved upon him, previous to 
settlehfiont in life, he was listened to with con- 
t !»ainod politeness. In vain did he inuise in his rela- 
»u for an expnessioif of aympatln- or look of approba- 
A silent bow was the only token vouchsafed by 
. , feis auditor. Embarrassed, lie scarcely knew wliy, George 
found hijaself at the end of his story' with a conscious- 
ness that$e had utterly failed in making the impression 
he had depired. After a pause of a few moments, dur- 
ihg wbicli Mt^ Burton appeared waiting in expectation 
bf some fiiirthercointnunication, he said, ‘You are not 
so young a tnan, Mr Belmont, nor so ignorant of the 
worldi as * to entertain any romantic not?mns respecting 
love in a cottage, I presume ; I am therefore at a loss to 
understand your precise motive in honouring me with 
this explatiation/ With increased confusion George 
5 i^ied he had hbped fbii Mr Burton’s advice (he 
had well nigh said assistance). He considered it his 
duty thus explicitly to st^ite his circunistanc*es previous 
to making any attempt to ascertain the sentiments of 
Miss Burteii towards himself, a point on which he felt 
, naturally most solicitous ; and his prospects l)eing now 
good, he trusted a little delay would not prove a serious 
objection. ■ ; . 

‘ Certainly not,* was Mr Burton’s reply ; ‘ but since ‘ 
: , have ^pressed a: wish for my ddvitso, you niust 
f ^ow me think the intention you Onter- 

; telatlvi^^^^J^ather’s affairs, though it does great 
! is rather singular, and the 

i than real. It is well known 

i teisfoHuhes were the' resttlt bf uitO^ 

of any mifioOhdfet on^s 


pW.' He a6ted*thri)Ugli0hfr'‘S*il^^ n aiffi 

no blame can posi^ibly It appenti 

to me unhebeSsaty ihat j^nu ^8h6uld4nhonV0niemoyollr^• 
s^Olf for the sake of i doing What uoither law uor equity 
feipiircs'Of'you/^;' M .-o' 

‘ I idll not attempt to a^gue the p(dnt wtiB^ you, sir/ 
GkiOrge modestly answered t ‘'but I nnist remind you 
that 1 am b{)und by a voluntary and iSoh^^ pTOnitso, 
given at' a' time when such engagbnente' are deemed 

most 'snered:^-; j. 

* Well, Wbllv^r^Oined Mr Burton; ‘ there no need of 
hurry. I^t nie rebommend you to take time to recon- 
sider the matter. Do nothing in haste, my youtjg friend. 
A few years cannot affbet the spirit of itlie -promise. 
Allow me to recall your wOrdS, I hope a little delay will 
not prove a serious objection.’ Here Mr Biirtofi indnlgcd 
in a patronising laugh; then rising, he added; ‘In the 
meantime, I shall be happy to introduce you to Miss 
Burton, with whom you can talk over this weighty 
atikir. The inlluence of the ladies is, we know, most 
powerful ; and should you decide to make use of the cash 
for a time, 1 sliall raise no obstacle to your Irishes, and 
rejpret that my affairs will not admit of iny doing more 
at present.’ 

The mortification and disappointment Gcotge had 
experienced during this conversation were amply atoned 
for by the cordiality with which Anna sympathised in 
his views, and Btrengthened his juirposes. Had her 
father commended his intentions, and oflbre<f to find 
hini means of marrying without delay, he could hot 
Ijavo had a lighter licnrt, or more buoyant ‘spirits, tliaii 
v. erc the results of his explanation with the daiigldcr. 
in whose aiTection and constancy he felt unhonnd(‘d re- 
[ lianee. ’Prue, tiieir union must be X) 0 .stpiiried, and that 
to an indefinite period ; but they should commence life 
free and unshaekled, indebted to their mutual pnidcm^ 
and self-denial for tliat independence which they only 
can appreciate will) have known the misery arising from 
a load of di^bt. 

About a week after George’s intondew with iMr Bur- 
ton, that gentlome.n, whilst seated at breakfast, glancang 
1 over the county newspajuir, observed, to his no smull 
[ aurpirise, an advertisement addressed to tic- t’reditorR of 
the loie Mr Belmont, appointing an early day for the 
examination and discharge of their respective chiiniK. 
With a mixture of Sarcasm and vexation, ho commented 
upon what he styled the quixotic folly of the cool and 
unimpassioned lover lie congratulated his daTighttT on 
possessing. To his remarks Anna listeufxi in silmice; 
but the expression of her fine countenance, and her 
whole demeanour, evinced such perfect (lontentnient, 
such calm and settled happiness, that the man of the 
world was abashed, as the conviction flashed across his 
mind that his child enjoyed a fUicity superior in kitui, 
and more lasting in duration, than ever could result 
from the realisation of the most brilliant schemes of a 
merely selfish nature. There are moments when the 
most worldly charaeters are compelled to Ixdieve in the 
existence of disinterested virtue ; and it is seldom such 
belie f roaches the undiirstanding through the mediwa 
of the affections, without exercising a benefleial fthd 
softening influence. Certain it is, that: fremi this 
Mr Burton refrained from any allusions to Guorgfi^A 
fedly; and though he stood aloof from rewdorJug active 
service to the lovers, he offered no obstacle to Mr Bel- 
mont’s visits as his daughters affianced kiwbartd.^' h 

A little moifi than a year elapse(i Mr M 
rOtum froffi America, lifoi^ He fotmd himself ^abTe to 
offer a home to his beloved Anna. It woiiUli^wtebtdeiis 
have required a miksh longer time* hod not her wifelies 
and views been moderate as his own. Who can describe 
his hnpptuess as He sat by the clehr bright fire ^ oni his 
owfi hearth, his wife by his ejdej^ fully alive 
influences of home and domesf^e enjoymeut; hej#it^d 
by the consoiousttess that to his ow^ persevering exer- 
tions he was indebted for his present positjon and 

!rhe young people had been married ©nlyj U m«wth> 


and tour*. 

The friends aw«0iWed tP thenyirere deparM- 

The skiU ,aad> good itaate of.Enuly^ who iHld during tiiejr 
absence arranged;, their UttUj est;ablishment, had been 
warmly commended by the bride, who was, by no means 
insensible to ;the,itif>porfcance of being mieibress of a house 
she coiildVPaill her own. It was >Jaturday evening. The 
morrow mmsli usher them into the little world of which 
henceforward, they should form a part ; and there are few 
young couples, witli affection as true and strong as tlieirs, 
but regret tile termination; of the marriage excursion. 
To mix in ^neral society, give and receive the visits of 
mea’O aeqiiauitancesi and engage in tlie every-day busi- 
ness of life, appears, imder such circumstances, no incon- 
siderable sacrifice. So thought our bride and bride- 
groom, who discussed their future plans, and indulged 
in past reminiscences on this evening with as much 
seriousness as if they apprehended it was the last they 
slioiild spend alone. 

‘ And now, Anna,’ inquired George, ‘ tell, me candidly, 
do you not regret advising me to rt^ect the offered loan 
of my partner, that we might have ct>mmeiiced life with 
a little more style?’ ‘ No, indeed, 1 do not.’ 

‘ But, dearest, only consider the remarks your genteel 
acquaintances will make on the very plain and unpre- 
tending furniture, and the Binallness of tlie iioiise.’ 

‘ Fortunately I shall not hear tlicir remarks,’ returned 
she laughing ; ‘ and if I did, I could assure them that 
1 have more pleasure in knowing that wdiat we possess 
is truly our own. than all the borrowed style in tlie world 
conhl afford Ine.’ 

’ '!\) say nothing of the pleasure your gem rous heart 
e>:perienees, in the sacrifice you made for my mother,’ 
added her husband with tenderness. 

* Oh, (ieorg(*, let that subject never more l)e mentioned 
between us. You humble and mortify me by such allu- 
sions. I must indeed be selfisli to hchitato betw'een the 
comfort of our dear parent aild a silvcu- tea-service, whioii 
after iill would have been rather out of idace heri\’ 

‘ Yet your father gave you money for that express 
purpose, and how can you account to him for its non- 
appearance ? ’ 

‘ Oh, as to that, I shall preserve a discreet silence. T 
hardly expect he will inquire into the history of iliy 
inagniflcent dowry.’ 

♦ if lie should, 1 will provide j^ou ivitli an answer,’ 
said George, rising and unlocking a small closet placed 
in a recess, and displaying to the astonished gaze of his 
bride a handsome collection of plate, consisting of tea 
and coffee equipage, salver, cake- basket, and candlestick. 

> My dear George, liow' came you by these expensive 
articles?’ she inquired. 

Her husband placed a letter in her hand, and gently 
drawing her to the sofa, sat by her side as she read it. 
It was from the creditors of the late Mr Belmont, and 
w^as dated tw'o months previous to the time of George’s 
marriage. Its purport w^as to inform him that, wLhful 
to cififer Idm a testimonial of their esteem, tliey had 
m^e u selection of plate, which they trusted w^ould 
jprttte accepta^^^ in the interesting circumstances in 
'vrhidr they understood him to be placed. To this aii- 
Ui?uncemeHt wa 9 subjoined a list of the articles. Vanoiis 
the emotions of the young wife as she read. Feel- 
iugs^of gratified affection, however, predominated j and, 
flnyting m words fO express them, a few unbidden tears 
fed! in the letter as she quietly refolded ik Her fond 
husband kisse^ them aw^ay. * , 

: * You do 1^^ mquire why I kept this afllir a secret, 
hei^arked. , _ 

^ suppose you wished to give me an agreeable sur- 
prise; P’^ she repUied. S. X J 

? I did at first ; but when your, father presented you 
with mOney to purchase plate, and you insisted _dpon 
applying it to iny motlier’ s use 1 loved you ,so dearly 
for your solf*denial, that I almost feared to break the 

.chafm^^l>y teBing you of our riches; v so l put it off*, that 
I might the i<mgor admire iny wife’s superiority to the J 


‘/Your wife thanks you ; but you overrate my philo- 
sophy .if you iipagiTie that I shall not feel pridti and 
pleasure in the pas.session of this deUcatc and timed 
present' 

‘ Then you will not think it out of place our 

sm^l house, elt Anna?’ > 

‘‘No,, truly; I can think nothing out of 
serves to remind me tlmt your noble ainV disintfirc^wi 
c/>nduct lihs gained the esteem and approbation yogi ip, 
well merit* ’ , >v;, 

‘ Bather, my dear wife, let this costly gift servo to In*? 
S]ure us witli a thaukful recollection of live past, tliatv in 
all oiir liiture struggles between inclination and duty, 
we may be enabled to exercise the srlf-eontrcl which 
this moment so greatly augments our happiness,’ 

With such views and jirincipJes, it is almost needless 
to add that the Belmonts continued a prosperous an4 
*, i family. In the course of time Kroily. married, 

. cue approbation of her mother and brother. In tlip,;;, 
J.. . 0 of her daughter Mrs Bdlinont found a comfortalde '■ 
home, and lived many years, surrounded by her chil- , 
dreu's children, fn)ly realising the truth of the wisG^ 
man’s saying— * The just walUeth in his integrity ; lits 
children arc blessed after lum.’ * 


‘MOLLY 1)00:^LLS.’ 

A SILUTl^H OF lUISH CUARAOTLn. 
r.V MRS S. <’. HALL. 

1 :oo not know why the active, quick, intelligent, and ' 
most decidedly clean litt’j;’- begg.'ir-woinan I remember 
in my young days was called Doodles, Doodles must 
have been one of those nicknames wJiich the Irish, 
from the highest to the lowest, are so fond of bestowing. 

If ever begging was a principle, rather than a ncccjisity, 
it wnis in the case of jioor Molly, dho could knit, 
spin, sew, and slie w ouhl do all the.su occasionally, i:and 
for a brief time ; but nothing could induce her to accxjp,^ > 
payment for laliour; and if asked for assistance!* Bhe 
■would invariably take ‘ bufi“,’ and absent herself al-» 
together for a month or more from , those who would 
liave acted as her taskmasters. The l^nnow cottagerB i 
knew this; and the dw^ellers on the moor managed to 
keep Molly Doodles frequently occiq ied, by leaylng ‘.a * 

rock of llax’ untouebed on the wheel, or a stockiinff just 
‘set up’ on tlie needles, or ’a shirt half made bn tl;e 
table, when slie came in sight, knowing full welt fhfft tlhe . 
little 'womaivs activity would prevent her sitting quiet, ; 
She wamld enter the cabin with *ho usual benedietTott 
of ‘ God save all here’ — be immediately inyiteu*to take : 
an ‘air of the fire,’ or a ‘ ahock of the pipe.’ And aftpt 
she was siiirieientily w'armed and comforted, she would 
untie the blue cloak which draped the ‘hump ’.of sun- 
dries — meal, i^otatoes, a blanket, tea-kettle, and a 
change of clothes — that were strapped over her, should 
ders. She would then loosen her pack ; and,, without 
any invitation, begin to sing a aong, ^ Of couwe the 
household ermy’ded round Molly, to listen, to her wild 
and pleasing melody ; and after a little tipie* without 
breaking off, she would draw to ‘ the wheel,’ or take up 
‘the needles,’ or the shirt, and work away -riiey^r : 
putting down wliat she comraenced until it was ftnitjiiiied. 
Her knitting was a sort of magical performance ; her 
thick little lingers flying like lightning— twist, OVfiT— 
twist, over ; while the ball rolled until it reded from 
unusual activity. ^ 

Molly’s gray restless eyes were as unceasingly enpii' 
ployed as her tongue and fingers yqt she bore the 
amiable character of never fetching or carrying, ‘ 
tor good.’ She had a purely benevolesnt mind aeldont ; 
begging for herself, but begging, 
and helpless . of her.', m'Ultit.udiocmft|jj^jjp^ 


were large and coarae- L bu t.- 
wrinkled expressiqu of 
aroim^ '-te na.puth. ; The, 
was., '.soft ; '.'.tmd:' :.niusical,t.'.; and v 
always 


iWfjtlnf 
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tMee years she w«s invatiubly acconapanied by a Iqdp, 

^ leati^ ugly dogt that was disliked not only by the weU- 
ibd creatures of its own species, as a matter of course, 

; but by all Molly^s friends and patrons, 
t ‘ Molly,’ 1 said to her one day, * I wonder you endure 
that horrid dog,’ 

‘ Bure, if I didn’t, 110 one else would, miss^* 

‘ Yes, that is quite certain ; it’s very u^ly,* * 

* The ugly and the liandsome are sent into tlie world 
together ; and if the Lord above gives a share of the 
nnivarse to them both, sure we have no right to take it 
from them. Besides, what’s ugly in your sight, miss 
(saving yp presence), isn’t ugly in mine. The craythur 
hasn’t a shimmer of light in his poor ould eyes, and yet 
it would be mighty hard, when he turns their darkness 

I on ine, to refuse him — the bone of the piece of meat ' 
j ye’re going to order me this first of the blessed month 
I of May ; and poor Judy O’Lyini, and lier five fiitherless 
children, waiting for it, asd they not able to raise their 
heads after the fever for w'ant of a little nourishment.’ 

* Molly, you could get plenty of work to do, and earn 
money for Mrs O’Lynn and her family, if you pleased.* 

* It w'Ould be a long time before I could earn the price 
of the meat your ladyship’s going to order me. And, 

i sure, the only pleasure I have in life is doing a hand’s 
i turn, just for love — that’s all. There’s no use, dear, in 
j yer evening any sort of slavery to me. I’ll walk night 
and day, and go on my bare knees frean this to Newry, 
to serve any poor Christian that’s in throuble, let alone 
I you, or the likes of you ; so give me the meat, and God 
reward you. And there’s Keddy the Hanger, poor man. 
■Well, darling miss, I know he takes the drop some- 
times ; but lie’s ould, dear, and liis wife’s left him.’ 

V When, Molly?’ 

‘'fhe other day, miss, that’s all. Siic died, dear, of a 
; suddent; and to kill the grief, alanuan ! — ah, sure it 
isn’t that ’d excuse it — for it's a sin and a folly — but, 
my darling, the heart throuble and the temptation ; but 
he’s as good as booksworn at the priest’s knee against 
when the first niontlCs over. It’s the oniy way lie 
; has to quell the throuble j and I’ll not say a w ord for 
him now, dear, uhtil his month’s up for the drink. If 
' he keeps anotHbr month from it, then you’ll ask \ our 
^ grandpapa, dear, to give him t pair of trousers. JSIr 
Gray has prppal«ed me a coat — one of his sc arkd hunt- 
ing-coats, avoufhoen ; and I have a waistcoat for him 
in my tea-kettle, so that the craythur will go dacent to 
his grave) Do, dear ; that’s a darling. It’s mighty tall 
ye’re and like yer grandmotlier, jewel — the 

heavens 'lie hcJP bed !’ 

Afolly a lieroine too; thougli her heroism w^as 
nQi3|^4C)B^rd^d, it was long remembered. She was wading 
the Scaur one momiiig, wlien she sa w a gentle- 
man well known for his parsimony, and distinguished 
from the numerous family of Whites, of which he was a 
meniber, by the name of * White Shadow’ — a lean, thin, 
pinched up, hungry-looking: man, with a full purse and 
' an im[)erturbable heart. He was coming down the pass 
when she first saw him; and just as she had waded 
through the water, White Shadow entered it. Severtd 
cockle-gatherers were busied in ‘the slob,’ and stood 
still to see him pass over on his half-starved steed. 
Whether the horse was too wiAk to encounter the cur- 
rent, or some siurit moved it to get rid of its master, it 
is impossible to tell; but in less than two minutes the 
Bb^dow was struggling with the salt sea current, and 
eryurg for assistance, ‘Will none of you help him?’ 
said Molly Doodles, unfastening her bundles of beggary. 
Sonm cjf the men shook tlieir 'rags, and laughed, while 
the halfmakedurcluns screamed like frighted sea-mews;, 
in another moment the brave little woman had plunged 
in to the reseu^ swimming strongly and stoutly, until 
she brought Mm f to shore amid the shouts of the cockle- 
J gatherers; whP,!t^ough they made no attempt to rescue 
; i ;>the manv^h 

|i I * ‘ Good >5||;omfim, MoUy ; good woman,* exclaimed the 
l^illripping shivering White Shadow, loaking mmre 
I of debased 


woman-^deaiyme, how w^arm, and stout;, and rosy* you 
look !’ and tWi he fumbled in his : pocket, and at last, 
while the cockle-gatherers crowded round to see what 
Molly would receive as a reward for her bravery, he 
drew forth a coin, and placed it in her hand, -r 

‘ Show us, show us ; is it gold, Molly ; is it gold ?* they 
inquired. 

Molly opened her palm, still swollen from the exertion 
of saving a drowning man, and there, shrinking into the 
smsdlest possible compass, as if thoroughly ashamed of 
itself, was a solitary old-fashioned silver sixpence ! 

‘ And is that all, is that all,?’ they exclaimed, 

‘ All,* repeated Molly, looking at the Shadow from 
head to foot, wretclied and miserably miserable as he 
Avas — ‘ ALL, boys dear ; and isnH it enough /w* saving the 
likes of 4m?’ She turned off with a light • scornful 
laugh, and bestowed the reward upon the next beggar 
she met. 

The niiser^ was no longer called the White, hut the 
Sixpenny Shadow ; and tlie name continued wifcli him, 
and to his memory, to this day. 

Molly flourished in the old tinuis of Irish l)eggarv ; 
but of all the beggars 1 ever know, she possessed the 
most originality, the most ready and gentle wit. If you 
refused her one thing, tihe would ask you for another ; if 
you denied that, for a third. It was impossible to get 
rid of her, for no one had the heart to treat harshly the 
poor beggar whose benevolence was soenger and e.'irnest, 
and w ho was never suspected of falsehood or selfisliness. 
The door was never shut against Tier ; and l>er singular 
— indeed I may ivell (*all it peculiar — cleanliness was 
always a pleasure to w itness. 8he was also the champion 
of all the ‘great ancient ould fiimilies*’ "and it you 

asked her Avliat she got last at Mr O this, or G 

the other, who were known to be of fallen fortunes, 
Molly Avould answer, ‘ Troth, dear, I never go near 
tlie place at all .nt all now*; I As^ouldift take the bredtli 
of my nail from ’em — not J indeed ; I only pay my duty 
to the fine old gentleman as he* eoines from mass, dro|»- 
ping dowm on my two liare knees, and praying for him 
heart and soivh as he jiasses by : and my spirit is smdi, 
that I’d knock (ivery liead off that w'ould w'car a hat 
before him; cod: ’em up with hatwS, indetd, to cover 
their cooluns, and the like of him to the fore ! No, dear, 
my heart’s too sore lor his honour to trouble him with a. 
sorrow, Avhieh now — God help us! — he couldn’t cure!’ 

When Molly’s dog died, she adopteil a little blind boy 
Instejul of her blind quadruped, a fatherless and mother- 
less child ; but her love for hi in did not make her forget 
the necessities of others. She tormented us just as 
usual. The l>oy, slve said, was taken care of by all who 
took care of lier ; but that w’as no reason wdiy she 
wasn’t to apeak a w^ord for the poor travelling Christians, 
who W'ere, like herself, the lulgriins of beggary to their 
life’s end. 

She was very liberal in her promises of rew^ards here- 
after to those who complied with her requests, pray- 
ing for ‘ God tu mark ’em to glory,’ to ‘ lighten tlieir 
path, and pour blessings down on 'em day and night.’ 
‘ Crowns in heaven ’ were always insured to those w'ho 
bestowed their gifts cheerfully — the heavens were cer- 
tain to be their bed; and they were secured all man- 
ner of earthly joys— -the fruits of the blessings of the 
poor : but these are the ordinary prayers of beggary, 
Molly often soared higher; and her promise concerning 
the clothes sh# begged for Rexidy the Ranger, to enable 
him to walk dacent to his grave, is wotth remember- 
ing. It was many months before Reddy continued a 
month sober ; but at last he did so, and then Molly 
set about recovering her ‘ claims.* She slung the j acket 
end waistcoat over her shoulder in triumph, and called 
fortli her eloquence to obtain the other garment. ‘ Sure 
it’s not leaving him, trusting to a coat and waistcoat to 
walk dacent to his grave you’d be ! TU go bail he’ll not 
go back to the whisky. Oh; then, wisharoguel if St 
X’athrjck hadonlybanished it butof Kow 

dor yer honqM’f kini; and will in- 

crease yer atore every hour of jfer me. Ah, sure, 4t 
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kn’t hajrdisnin^ yer heart you’d be against the poor! 
The young lady said she’d ax it from you, after he’d 
had ids fling for a month, and tlien took up with daeency 
and quietness for another : do, and may the Lord bless 
and prosper you. Sure yer honour wouldn’t be worse 
than the other gintlemen that’s helping him ; an’ if yer 
honour can throw in a tlirifle for the widow Gillispie’s 
son that has the sickness, we’ll be ever thankful, God 
help us r 

At last a bargain was struck, that if the required gar- 
ment was given, Molly was to ask nothing else during 
the next six months, 'l^liis she promised, cunningly 
qualifying it with, ‘ I’ll ask nothing else yrom yer konotir,* 
which left her at lil)erty to torment every other member 
of the family. At length the trousers were bestowed. 

‘ There ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ there, Reddy, it’s in luck ye 
are, yo ould villain of a craytliur! but that’s a poor thing 
— that’s a poor thing in coniparisoji — a poor thing to ye; 
honour’s sliare !’ 

"My share, Moll})*?’ inquired the gooJ-natured old 
gentlernaii ; ‘ and.wliat’s tluit, 1 pray you?’ 

I ‘Ye’re here now I’ coritimied Molly, apostnqdiising 
I the garments; ‘ye’re here now; but ye'll he in ylory 
I before, him, ye will ; and isn’t it iii luck his honour will 
I i:»c then, wlien }’e (jioc evidence of his charity!' 

I Poor Molly I the last time I saw her slie was old, hut 
I still conipiinioned by the blind boy she had fostered 
i when a child. were sitting by the road-side, and 

he was playing on the flute the airs she liscd to sing. 
1 inquired i^slie still bogged for others, or asked charity 
foi- herself? ‘ Nut for myself,’ she answered ; ‘ every one 
likes this boy’s musitr, and he’s very good to :iie — God 
bless him 8o now I only beg ./hr cojfim and shrouds for 
tlu>se v'ho must soon die !' I’oor old Molly ! 


: iTiOVERRIAL SAYINGS— ERKNCIl ANiJ 

1 1 ENGLISH. 

John Uav, im the prefai'e to liis collection oLEnglisli 
! ITorerbs, remarks that a proverb ‘ is usually defined as 
' an instructive sentence, or common and pithy saying, in 
w Inch more is generally designed than ex^iressed ; famous 
: for its peculiarity and elegance, and therefore adopted 
I by Die learned as ’well as the vulgar, by which ’tis dis- 
! tinguishco iVom counterfeits that want such authority.’ 
j rroverbs, tliereforc, generally consisting of such quaint 
I and ar)t jih rases as are easily r dained in the memo^ 3 ^ 
i have been used b\ all nations to convey some piece of 
■ moral advice or warning. 8o universal are many of the 
; most popular of them in their application, that the same 
’ appear, with slight modification, in nearly every lan- 
guage! that is spoken upon cartli. Ecpiivalents for many 
i ^of tlie most striking of the proverbs used in this country 
j *are found not only in Arabia, I’ersia, and Turkey, but 
; in China. 

All industrious and learned French* author has rom- 
!; piled a very useful work on the proverbs of his owm 
j country in connexion with parallel adages of other re- 
- : gions from which it is our purpose to translate a few 
mri^oUB and entertaining passages having referenco to 
English proverbs, adding such information from our 
01 ’^n stores as will elucidate or illustrate the French text. 

The first article in this amusing dictionary relates 
Rppt'ojiriately to the first letter of the alphabet. Many 
iOf our readers must have heard the ebipression ‘A. I’ 
apidied to soflie individual whom it is wisl^fid should be 
piiwied at the very head of his class. This is generally 
supposed to be a proverbial saying derived from the 
Americans, who borrowed it from the mark and number 
by which the largest and best merchant-ships are regis- 


# EtyniologSqufi, Hfstoriqiie, et Anecdotiqiie des 

’ Proverbes et des fioontions Proverbial de la Langue Pranfaise, cn 
rapiwrt aveo dea Pfovorbes, and tUi.'H Locutions ProverMalcs des 
autrefl Lunguos. Par P. M, Quitard (Blctionary, Etyniologtc, 
IllHtoric, and of Provorbs and ProveofbUd Sayings of the 

Fvorteti Lahgtuigo, With rafcffenec to Proverbs, dec. of other^^aii- 
guages}. Paris. 1842, ^ 


tered at the government offices. We fiinii however, 
from M. Quitard, that a similar distinguishing appella- 
tion has long existed in France; and an individual, 
eminent in his line, is said * to be marked with, jail A’ — 
(Eire Ttuirtpic a /’a). The most probable conjeotiire as 
to t)ie origin of the term, is the pre-eininenco wUicli has 
ahv.ay8* beep given to the letter A in the Alphabet of 
nearly ev«ry language ; and we learn that what we 8n|E * 
pose to be a modern use of it, was in vogue amongst the 
ancient Homans. Martiid, in Jiis fifty-seventh epigram, 
speaking of a certain Codrus, distinguishes him, above 
the other fashionable men of Rome by the splendour Of 
his apparel, calling him penulatjorum, which sigr 

riifles ‘the A amongst those who display the' mantle.’ 

Tile above French saying is supposed to have obtained 
currency from Alsace, wflicre the prebends of the catlie- 

Is w'ere arranged, alpbabetically, acdording to their 

. '■•ary value; and Die holders of them,’ or pre^ 
buries, wx’re called ‘ Canen A,’ ‘Caiion B,’ ‘Canon 
0, ‘&c. ■ . 

In another pJige, vre find a more striking instance of* 
the antiquity of sayings, supposed, from recent eir- 
cumstaMces, to lie quite modem. 1 luring the fifteen 
yeai'vS that the P'rcnt-li havcj possessed Algeria, nothing 
is more natund than that people at home should ask 
one another — ‘ What is the news .an (or from) Africa?’ 

— (Qa'y a-t~il de nouvcdu e7i Afrdjne?) and that sncii a 
question should iiass into a proverb, to l>e used when 
a person is angling for a topic of conversation with 
a friend. SSo far, on the contrary, from the re(,:ent , 
Algerine w.ar giving rise,^<> the proverbial query, .Pliny, 

Die naturalist, explains it as in constant vogue in lus 
day (a.u. tU-1 l-l), when the Romans, liaving invaded, 
iiad c.olonised a part of .Africa. "I'he colonists were so 
con.sUuiDy meeting with casualties, the disastrous jiews 
of vvlncli reached the parent country, that it v/as quite 
(;omrnon for one friend to ask another, Quid novi fert 
Af'irti? The proverb is even traced to a more remorO 
origin; for, in expliiining it, Pliny says it is derived 
from the Greeks. 

‘ To dispute on Dkj point of a needle’ (Disputer sur la* ' ; 
pointe d une ai<juiJle), applies to those wery minute argu- ■ 
mentations in which a certain class bf small hyper- 
critical minds delight. One learned French etymologiat , 
contends that this proverbiid expression is derived from 
the very ancient game of w Vidi children are so fond — 
pouscUe — or w hat amidst our ovvii sports and pastimes 
goc!^ by the name of ‘ push.- pin tliuugh in France it 
W'ould appear the instrument uy?d is a iv(?edle. jProm 
the diflleulty oceasionally experience<:l by the -iiiveniles 
of ascertaining wdietlier the point ha.s been pushed into 
the ciushioii so as to count in favour of the player or 
njL)t, frequent disiiutes ari.se, and fiom these little con- 
tentions tlie above sentence is supposed to be derived. 

To .show the antiquity of the expriission, a quotation is 
made from the works of a imet w ho lived in the six- 
teenth century (De Regnier), who says, 

* Folks sl.^ake In their shoos when a lawyer they fice 
t»etiing U]), on the point of a ncodlo, a plea.’ 

The habit of disputing on very slight and tri vial mas- 
ters, is designated in England as ‘ splitting hairs.’ This 
form of the proverb is drived from the XtStiiiS, who said 
llapari de land caprind, ‘ To dispute concerning ft goat’s 
hair.’ Thus Horace, in one of his odes, after noticing 
one individual, describes ‘ another’ as always disjiuting 
on the hair of a goat — 

‘ A Iter Hxatur de land scope caprind!^ 

The Greeks also had their form of this proverb, which 
ran thus — ‘ To dispute on the shadow of an ass.’ This 
took its rise from an anecdote which Demosthenes is . 
said to have related to the Athenians, to excitaithoiff at- 
tention during his defence of a crWiml, 
being but inattentively listened tO/ * A 
said, ‘once w'cnt from Athens to 
ass. It happened to be the time of and 

at noon, lie was exposed to the Tuuaaitigate4 
the Buu» and not so much as a hush under 




to talte bethought liimeelf to de- 

wSbhd frortii the isa, and seat ‘himself upon its shadow;; 

owner bf Ihd dpiikey; who accOmpailied hirai ob* 
jfebd to tbls^ debating that the animal, 

^he pse of ito sliadow in the bar- 

gain. dispute at last grew so warm that it got to 
blows, and .flnwiy gave riao to an, action at la w.* . A^ter 
having said so much, Pemosthencs continried the dp- 
fcnoe of his qlk^nt ; but ^ auditors, whose citriosity he 
had piqued, were extremely anxious to kticfw how the 
judges decided on BO singular a cause. Upon this the 
orator commeiited severely on tUoir childish injustice 
ifi devouring witli attention a paltry sto^3^about an ass’s 
shadow, while: they turned a deaf ear to a cause in whicli 
the life -6f a human being was iiirolved. From that 
daj^, vi^hen a nmn showed a preference for discussing 
smifill and cdntemptible subiccts to great and iruportant 
ones, he was, said ‘ to dispute on the shadow of an as^/ 

^ -V'' One or two of the proverbial sayings current are 
. now happily i^mdst obliterated — of the dissen- 

^ ^ aibiiB and enmities which formerly existed between 
\France and this country. An unfortunate debtor, hotly 
sued by an exacting creditor, is said to be ‘pursued by 
the English ’ {Eire jiourhivvi par hs Anplais), Aec-orcling 
to the authority of Bcrnjl, this took its rise when France 
was occupied by the English. Having drained the 
dbuntty of all its reSdy money, our forefathers lent it 
back a^in, but on conditions so hard, that repayment 
whs u%xt to impossible. Yet, in case of failure, they 
pursued the unfortunate debtors to the last extremity. 

I Other etymologists refer the origin of the saying to the 
cxtriiordinary imposts which T'ere laid ui)on the French 
people for the ransom of their king Jean, a prisoner in 
Ivondon. Etienne Fasquier traces tlie expression to the 
after-demands of the Engli.sh, who pretended that the 
ransom— fixed at three millions of golden crowns by 
the treaty of Brittany — ^liad not been fully liquidated. 
Marot, aiv ancient Frencli poet, writes— 

* Whftine’er yon know an EnjrHslimnn’s in sight. 

/ V^u'dbetter cry out “bail!” with sill .your might.’ * 

conveys a satire upon 
i voiw touiv writing countrymen, which sliould not be lost 
lijupou them. It is this— ‘ Ah women of Blois are 
' j^okled and ilh tom jeered ’ {Toni 4 ks femmes dc Blais, son t 
5. ^ and js made use of us a delicate 

refutation wdien any one — drawing a general from a 
particular— ^Condemns a whole species from an indivi- 
diial specimen. It is said that an Englisli traveller, 
passing through Bloisf stopped at an inn, the landlady 
of Avhicli Was freckled and ill-humoured, and upon this 
he 'Wrote in hia note-book, that «// the females in that 
' town displayed Sim ihW pharacteris tic 

Many French words and liarc recently 

become so generally current in the country, that they 
. are gradually weaving themselves into our language. 
Amongst #iose In niost frequent use, we may name 
patois, naivete, tableau, jeu d ’esprit, cortege, savant, 
cabrioleh apropos, Tfi® dast word^J^ often given 
as part bf a sentence, thus .'—o/^royjav de bottes (‘ relative 
to l)oot8’); when ian individual is saying something 
^ very wide of thb question in hand ; like the man in 
the jcjjt- books, who, while a xonversation was going 
bn cphceriiing umbrellas, exclmmed, ‘ Talking of um- 
brehas, where’s my .snuff-box?’ Again, when a person 
is conscious he h going to break the even thread of 
the current talk by intrQducingvaix irrelevant thought 
which haB just struck him, he pegins it with, apropos 
dc AdWssV to let the company is quite aware 

I tliat tha' new topic has nothing to do with the former 
J As i« the former instance, the origin of the term 
h traced to the exactions of the English prevtouW 
tbtlc T. ‘ I tombmber,’ says M 

, on "the 'matgin of 9; 
bob published^ before tlie time of the abipyb nd^drchi: 

;i r;,' (' do., vewtaro: taUlo,-:; 1 , - * ■ ; ■■■ . ■ ■] -V :■ -.-j ^ 


whifi^ states the expression, apropqs ^le toi jh^yc 

: arisen when Fmnoe was occupied; tlJOi FngU^, ,who» 

: having ^exhiuisted uvery ;reasauahle> preton^ioj? ;fo,r tHeir 
exactions, at laftt levied taxes for the avowed pgrppSO pf 
; supplying them selyes with bOf>ts and shoes,’ ; Th^ jvas 
so glarmg an: exaction; eyor aftei when an hnw- 
soimble solicitation for moiiey : was m ade, the pemon ap- 
plied to would ask 'whctljer the anything 

to do, with boots? It has since been used to signify 
anything donoL or said aside from the ton! pnrpose, or, 
without a reasonable motive*, . , ,, . , j ' 

It is sometimes curious, to observe how a proverbial 
expression travels from one ccuntry to another, and then 
becomes so completely naturalised in its new home, that 
it is claimed by the borrowers as purely national. We 
are surprised to find that the proverbial nick-name of, 
‘The Vicar of Bray,’ applied to a ])erson >vho veers 
round to all sides of opinion, for the sake of self-interest, 
has been claimed by the French, who say of such a jKjr- 
son, that he acts ‘ like tho curate of Bray ’ (Ja/re coumc 
le cure de Bray). • 

Everyone knows that the adage, ‘ The Vicar of Bray 
is tlie Vicar of Bray still,’ originated in the iiuhvblual 
wlio watched over the spiritual concerns of the people of 
Bray in Berkshire, towards the close of the civil war., To 
keep his living, he is said to have changed his doctrines 
four times — under Cromwell he was an Independent; 
he swore allegiance to Charles II. as a stanch Church-of- 
England-man ; he turned Catholic to pleast? James II.; 
and recanted back again to Protestantism to keep him- 
self in office under the reigns of William 1 J\. and Anne. 
He became the subject of a popular song, the burden ol; 
which is — , . , 

* And tills \fi law, T will mnititain, * 

I ’nt.il my dyinf; day, sir, 

Tliat wliaOiofvt'r kiiai; uluill roign, 
i’i! luj Vicar of Bray, sir.’ 

Whether it was the song or the saying which found 
its way into France, we know not ; hut ever since the 
end of the last century, the proverb has bcem nuKdi in 
vogue there. It happens that ‘ Bray’ is the ancient 
name of a division of the department of tlie lower Seine. 
Ne' er doubting that the expression was indigenous, tlte 
Abl»(‘ de Feletz gave tlie following amusing sketeli of 
its supposed origin in an old number of the Journal des 
l>ebats During the latter years of the imhappy reign 
of Louis XVI., the cure of Bray professed himself an 
ardent admirer of tlie constitutitm decreed by the lle- 
presentative Assembly, often expressing himself in the 
ino.st glowing terms on the principle of “Democratic 
Royalty,” which it was supposed to have established. 
“Nothing sliall shake my conviction,”, he would ex- 
claim, “ tiiat tills is the only true and rational form of 
governrneiit 1 ” Presently tho throne of France was 
overturned, and \v]ien the cure heard the nlew^s, he wasf 
delightcL A republigan form of govonimeut succeeded 
and he was still in ecstaeies, declaring his intention of 
supporting it in his owm little spliere to the last 
extremity. In 179 ‘i his opinions underwent a fresh 
char'ge. The constitution which was tlien proclaimcKt 
he declared to bo the acme of human wisdom V and; 
vrlien that constitution w’as overthrown by ihe iiijvblb; 
tionary government, he publicly announced that 
to bo the inost sublimely beneficial hi the^ life 
France. On the 0th of the followdiig. August 
vernnient was destroyed by the Couimittet! of Public , 
Safety, upon tSie meinbers of wdngl^ he< lavlsh^^^ 
most extravagant praises, for having, he saidi saved Iwe 
country ! Finally, the cortstitution of the third 
the revolution fin^ tlie vicar’s errant opinioins* beoa^e 
•tlie Directory lasted as hmg as hira^f* and ho died 
:giving uttefanee to the opinion that the; men who^com- 
poseh it 'Were the oiily persons capable^^ rf gOTet^njJ a 
great nation* Amidst all th^e alterations, be I^d pot 
faijej to tend in his ' AdheAibfi apd dohgratulatfons to 
tjiie various opj^iSahg goyercimenfs, and the 
s^ ^patlvs of sto<jgiapee:^w toost . huslhsss-Uke' 

tjm; term . 
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‘ ^irouHtetf) to persons n^'ho ftfactise a 

silrh^p Q? ^ of Bray.*' ’ ' ' ^ 

'If ‘thii ^r^mih Titato borrovred proverbs tVotn us, and 
adu^tM fehte retnrhed the eom- 

idirtieht*. ■ ‘Thb to Dr Johnson, th^it 

‘ he' Who would piok a pocket,* Jong 

exiatM ^ tinu?, and in a form 

, far ibotG eiej^iit and exp^^^^ — Fdimir de bon-imt— 

•imiuvdis ‘Maker of jests-^biid character. ' 

We (jtyulff eintmerate several Others, in which the Fretich 
had, evidently the priority of conception. 

A great many proN'orbs taking their rise from the 
same idea, are expressed 'fty different nations in difle- 
rerit ways. Thus, when We wish to describe a person 
fond of boasting, we declare that ‘ all his geese are 
swans/ The French give a inucli >vider scope to ex- 
aggeration, by S!i 3 dng tliat ‘ all his dies are elephants’ 
(Ttmt ses /nouches stmt (Uphants). Instead of saying, 
with Falstatf, ‘ Mone^’^ is a good soldier, and will on,* 
our Gallic friends exclaim, ‘Cash does • every thiiig* 
{Ij argent fait tout). The English adages, ‘The mOre 
one has, the more one wants,’ is rendered by the follow- 
ing simile; ‘Avarice is like tirC', the more wood one 
jiuts on, the more fiercely it burns’ {L'ararirc cst comme 
le feu ; plus on y vtvl dv. hois\ plus- il Imde). Again, 

‘ Money cures all evils except avarice’ (L'argent e.st un 
remede a. tout rnaly honnis a ra?:arire). On occasions 
when it would be appropriate to say, ‘ jNT) cure, no pay/ 
tliC French use a proverb wlijcli a happy eliange in 
oiir domcstic^regulntions has rendered obsolete in this 
country, namely, ‘ No nionty, no servant’ {Point 
tfunjent, point de Suisse). Some of the French proverbs 
,‘ire identical 'jntli onr own, suc:li as, ‘ To s*::,tk a needle 
in a bundle ofiihay’ {(dtcrchcr uuc aigiulic dans unc iioile. 
de fain). ‘ To worship the golcltui calf’ {Adorer fr veou 
d'or). ‘Like master, like man’ {Tc( nuiitiw Ud ralcf). 
‘To throw dust in one’s (yes’ (Jeter dc la pond re an.e 
yens:). * T’hoso Avho ar(3 bom to I >c banged wjil never 
Ih* vii'owned’ {Qui est destm6 d Hn: pendu^ nest jamais 
7i.'Of(‘). ‘ Ail is not gold that glitters’ {Tout ce <pu rehdt 

n est pas or). * One swallow does not make a spring’ 
{l/ue hinmdcHe ne fait pas le priatemps). 

A lUJN DOWN THE RAPIDS. 

Mv iviCAR I wrote, to yon Inst from Kingston, (lie 

present capiwd of ('anada — a title, 1)y the way, of wliiidi 
it is very uu'A'orthy ; l>ut places as va il as |)ersons some- 
times have honours cast upon thtaa, and it should not. sur- i 
]»rise in; if they arc not alv ays hjiuul deserving of such 
distinetk-u. 

There Jire three ways of getting from Kingston to this 
place : tha-t mo.st fret(uen1.1y adoptetl is l)y the St Lawrc'iuH*, 
whicli is navigated hy steamers, except in th<»se parts 
where it is broken by ra|)ids ; tliesi; are pa.ssed in stage-s, 
oyer roads nearly as uneven as the. watc'u whielr runs along- 
tjicle, Ant)ther route is Ijv the Ottawa riv<?r and Ridcrau 
ctinal ; it is coiisidoraldy hargor tlian tlio former, and at 
this season of the year not very tempting, as many of the 
lidtes through which it is necessary to i>ass sw^arm Avitli 
moifi<iuitoes, which in variably pay strangers the most assi- 
<bMi>us attoution. 

IL^ying already travelled l»y both these routes, T w’a.s 
gird of All oiiportuuity to try the third, the rapids, wliieli 
mrsented Hie char imj of novelty and excitement; so on 
Tluvrsday last, at two r.ji., I found myself and baggage 
uliuK* weigh in tVie stcaiiior Charlotte, seventeen liorse- 
j>6Vcr i a i/dliimtiau compared w'itli the Quinary kike ami 
liVci- lionts, but capable of affonliug atowagt^br a coukI- 
ttiunlxi*r offiiissengerS and a Valuable dargo of Hour. 
Tins was fomierly the only route either for ascending or 
deseenALng the river ; but of late years, since the introduc- 
tion: of HtWml)oats, tlio other routes have been opened, j 
aiid thC' old method^ the barges, has been abandoned, 

> fbi hssavins Kingston, wo cutered the laltc of the Tliou- 
Kapd il«laudfl, Wliieii number, I imagine, they grc;rily x;x- 


thickly cdvh)p(^d wMi eittin trees and bnifihwood. I Imve 


had tlm good fortune to see them ih n^jarljr wery 
and under a vimety of eipcumstanoes j rhut 
niond, as the most favourable period foiy visiting^ fairy 
region, a stUf evouing in autumn, when the to 

change, and the bright red of the maple inihgl^ wlfcli the 
green of . its more Tiardy bretlueii of the fhrtii^L - ft was 
licre that the pirate Bill Johnson bstnhhsbect his 
quarters during the disturbances of aha Wh^ 

contimii‘d t/.f dude everj'^ attempt that WaS itiad^ to fttlto 
Idiii — a fact whleli will not surprise those who haVe 
pas-sed through this labyrinth of rocks. ' j.r: 

I wa.s hcTO a good deal amused at an instanee wbieli 
showed that the feding of cojitem|)t wo all know a smmoa 
entortains for ii fresk- f rater sador is amply returned. As? tin© 
evening {idv.aiiccd, one of the smlors ctiine up to iho holn}®’ 
man and told him be might ‘ go below tJu;n addressing 
nio, ho said, ‘that chap's a saU-irater sailor^ and takes a deal 
of dbow-rooin, so it don’t do to put liiin at the ludm 

i. after h'jiving the Tliousand Island'^, Brock villu ap- 
, -s oa fho north, or Caniidiap side of the river. Tliis is 
a V. oll-situatcd village, perhaps I shemld'Kay town, and biie 
of the prettiest in tlio eoiintry. When |>asaing this part df , 
tlio river on a former occasion, I heard a circvimstaiuje whiclif 
wmuld lead onet(M‘oiu‘liide that oonfsidorable diatige had 
taken placid in tin; dimate. A gentleman told me that 
when his fathm* settled tliere, aliout sixty years before, all 
the produce was taken to KingKstou on the ice ; but that of 
Irile years, it has not been emisidcntl safe to travel all 
upon that jiart of the river during tlic winter. VVliethef 
this ehango is to be attributed to cultivation, or to souio 
otluT eauKC, I leave to the .scientific to decide. 

Ah we were anxious to sia) all of tlic principal rapids, ^ 
which we e.xpectod to ap]m>nch l>y <3aybrt‘ak, we retirecl 
early to our biuths, formerrof shelves fastened to the sides 
of the cabin, which during the daytime were taken down 
.and sto\ved away. Our party appeared on deck soon after 
four next morning, anrl \\'e lound ourH(?lv(5« approjiching the I 
‘ Long fSault.' .An i.sbnnl divides the river here intoftw’o j 

(‘ham ids ; that on Hie American side is alone navigated j ' 

and the. occasional jieeps whicli v'c had of tile other, satis- 
tied us that, if wc: liad not chosen tin* most inctureKipie, 
v,e ha.(l at h^ast taken that wliiidi was the K*a»t dangerous. 
The l.ong Sault is nine niiles in kngth ; the south channel 
for the must part ruu.s between sti'ep and thickly-w'ooded* 
banks, tlic wati'r running .smootlily, though rapidly ; oeca- 
sionally there isalittlo hubbul), but not siaflieii.'nt to alai'nt 
the most timid voyngor. Barges are smnetimeH w recked 
on rapid,* being forced on .shore by the current when 

pa.s.siiig Home of Hie short tunjs which so Irerjiicntly occur 
in this charnud. 

After pas.sing this rapid, w^o entered lake 8t Francd»j a 
shallow l;iko, with ilat banka, and a few rushy islands. To 
Hu? south may ho seen Home of thciliigh lands in tlio state 
of Nmv York, w hich, iiialvt? a pi(?ture.Hquc of whrlfr would, 
otlicrwise he a mo.sfc monolonou.s serene. AVo now alsp got 
into the Fr(?neh country, :inii eoidd dislingidsih the km^^^ 
w hitt?washod house.s of Hu; Canadians. At Goteau-du-iac 
wo took in a pilot, tluj inost dangcrou.s rapids boiiig hdow 
this place. The first, the C’oteau r;ipi<l, Whs pfisficd with- , 
out danger or (liHienlt y ; and tliough the W^ator WM foAini- 
ing all around us, we threaded tiirougli 'wliero it Wik» '<ioin;- 
paratively smooth. ’ . ‘ 

'J’hc next rapi^l, the Cedars, is very dangerons oir opoouilt ■ 
of its sha.Ilownes.H. ihe rocks are easily discernible by th© 
change of colour iii tho water, whicli appears of a yoddi^h 
hue. AVhen approaching the mo.st (iangerous v^ho 
cnghie wuis stopped for about a, minute, llio chaiiii;^ hero 
passe.s over rocks ; and tlnfrc being but a few inches tSfc’peh,. 
till'- bed of the river and the bottom of the vessel, tljicplJIteit 
error in steering would cause certain destritbliijn./^^^"^ 
rapid is something less than threiLmiles in lenj^n, hnA tUp 
fall thirty-two feet ; tlie distance was run in ei^it minutos.i 
The next rapid, the Cascades, was more boisterous 
any we had yet [lassed through ; the atoanaer bent like 
vod ; but ;is there was plenty of water, and no. rocks/ thero 
was no cause for alarm. At the bottom of tins; rapid iikpf 
St Lawrence aiul Ottawa rivers mcet,. but Ap 
clear of the lilt l^wreuce eonf%j^|s 

\yith the reddish slate colour of; the t)£tawa 
■ iiig' their' Avaiers.. ia, 'perfectly .'/(ilstmcti,.'M aa.'119Km''l£. 
.drafewith a riiler. ' ■ ■-' /v 

We now took in an Indian to pilot ns down :thn Lachttrb 
rapids : he came off in aseanoe wilh' otW^ ITfotn the 
1 Indian village of CaU^ai^aga; tl#o^ Of 
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is a church, with a glittering tin sjtire. -^he rapids 
W© Were nm^ approaching are by far tlie most boisterous on 
the riven the most clifTicult to navigate ; though, with a 
skilful pilot, they are i^erhaps less dangerous than the 
Gedars, as there is plenty of water in the channel, the only 
difficulty being to keep within it. As we approached, the 
passengers were made to sit domi, that they might not 
intercept the view of the pilot. The Indian arid three 
others stood to the helm ; the current becai^e more and 
more rapid, l)ut was still smooth ; the engine was eased— 
then stopped ; we saw the breakers under •the bows — 
a suddten plunge, and wc were in the midst of them. 
Kocks appeared on every side, and it seemed impossible 
that we could escape <lriving upcfti some of them. Sud- 
denly the helmsman sprung across the vessel, which as 
quickly olSeyed the directing power. This, however, seemed 
but a moinontary respite, as others, equally menacing, ap- 
peared clireotly before ns ; but these were also skilfully 
avoided, and passed them without injury. The W’ater 
was in Uje greatest xwssible state of agitation : rushing with 
femful rapiility, it is intercepted by rocks, which causes it 
to lK>il and foam as if ragkig at the opposition .tlioy oiler 
to its course. The vessel is hniTied along by the current, 

« and knocked about in every i>ossiblc way by the irregular 
*sca which is produced by the diversity of cnmmts. One 
of the boatmen, who wa^ sitting near me on the dc(;k, ap- 
peared highly excited ; bo half raised }iinis(?lf by resting 
on one hand, w atched the course the boat w as taking with 
an cx[>ression of the most int ense anxiety, and turning each j 
moment to the helm,* apiicarcd ready to sjuing to it, as if i 
he feared the four men already at it would uot be al>le to | 
move it quick enough. Ife was an old man, who kn(.!\v the I 
channel, and was consequently well awaro how much <l(v 
( ptmded on tin? sldlfui management of the holm. The In- 
dians pass these rapids in can^>es : a few years since one 
vvas upset, and several persons drowned — a circuinstanco 
which will not suri>rlse any one who has once gone dow'n 
them ; it is far more surprising tliat any who attempt to 
pass them in snoh a manner should do sf» in safety. 

THis route will ynxibably becuunc A'< ry popular, as all 
idea of danger lias already nearly vanished. At i>n'scnt, 
it takes about twenty-four hours to perform tho disfanco 
(tiiOO wiles) ; but with boats of greater power, it might be 

done in pe^^rly half that I remain, my dear 

- Yours, L. P. 1). 

V Mo>'TJiEvVL, Sept 11143. 


MR SMITH’S VIStT TO LEWIS. 

At a recent meeting of the iillasgow PliiJosopliical Society, 
the following interesting account of Lew is, the largest and 
one of the moat»distant islands of the Hohrides, was given 
l>y Mr Smith, late of Dcaiiston. Mr Sinith, it av)pear8, had 
Visited a short tfme since, for the purjiose of report- 

ing on Rs capahilitieH of imjirovemcnt to an opulent and 
public-«x”ritod proprietor, who had lately made a purchase 
of - the island — and what a,nol)le purciiaso as regards ex- 
ton;^! a temtory eighty miles in length by from tw'o to 
thirty miles in breadth, and therefore larger than many a 
Gemmn principality. 


The meeting might be aware (proceeded Mr Smith) that 
l^ewis was the most northerly of tho western grouji, and 
though It was generally spoken of .as a distinct island, it 
wag ncvortheless connected with Harris by a narrow neck 
of land, fi’om which circumstanoo they were sometimes 
called tlie Xjong Island. The rocks were of the primitive or 
granite formation ; and the surface of the country had , 
altoggtber a verj' fieculiar asjic^t. It appeared that the 
peat-ihos8 had begim to be formed immediately iqion the ; 
granite rock j for, when you get to the bottom, you find 
at once a rough gravel, mixed with small quantities of day, 
and hardly such a thing as a ‘distinct alluvial dejiosit. 
Generally siKialdng, the subsoil was a rich gravel, and there 
were no remains , of trees evr ooarsc gia^s-riiothing but 
mossy plants. They might be led to suppose that the 
country wiw a dead flat j hut ii was not so ; for in Lewis j 
there were intersi^rsed beautiful elopfes and valleys, through ' 
the ceuire of wmeh various made their way. The 

wl wde mrihee was-oove^ with bog, flrom two to ten, and in 
^me places tw^lbty feet in depth ; although the general 
depth mights skted at aboui lour feet. Upon tho «ui^ 
of this body nothing vyas grown but bent-grass and 
; and oh the whole it had a very ;^eary as-' 
'to -be soeu; •;:';rajl ' arpund there was the-- 


I brown bent ; and in the after ximt of the year, wlicn it be- 
came decayed, the appearanoc was peculiarly blc;ik and 
desolate. Tlio island w;as not without its beauties not- 
withstanding; for the sea-lakes Which indented the coast, 
and the iVeflli- water lakes in the interior, im})art.ed to it 
rather an interesting effect. The most lemarkalile thing 
connected with the island, however, was this, that the 
slightest improvement did not apx)ear to have gone on for 
a very long period, and they were very mucli in the same 
position that the inhabitants of this country occupied a 
hundred years ago. Tliey still used the ancient distaff, 
although it was a hundred years since it had been sup- 
planted in this country by the Dutch wheel ; and nothing 
amused him more than to have seen the women coining 
from Stornoway carrying witfi them tlie spirming-whecls, 
to commence what they conceived to be a novel and vast 
improvement. He might mention that the advantages 
wdiicli the liest machinery of the day jiossessed over the 
distaff were as a thousand to one ; yet, by means of the 
distaff, ihese peoxile managed to mamifactnrc tluM'r clothing, 
wdiich, under the circumstances, was very comfortable. 

Their culf^vation of the soil was as primitivf^ as their 
manufacture of the cloth. There was no sueli tiling known 
as tlie young men going away from the island to ]jnsli their 
fortune, and returning to it afterwards with wealth. Fi*om 
Stonifiway, it was true, a number had gone out and disf 5n- 
guislied themselves, Tint this was the oxeiption. Still tiie 
inliahitants were not delieieut liy nature. They Avcia' a 
social ])e.)]»le in their own way ; they were ];ind to tlu ir 
ehii<lrevi, kind to each other, and kind to their aninial i. 
As a [ihienologist. he would say their heads were very gof>d 
indeed— that is, for p('o]»lo not accustomed to hahils (vf 
thooglit. In regard to tlieir houses, tliey did not live in 
dw eiiings such as were seen in tlie inainlandfjl'or tluvy w* re 
more like lints than anytbiiig else- Tluf walls werr; Irovu 
six to I'ight feet thick, comiioscd of bog in the centre, and 
faced with stone inside and out. Tliere ^vth sonudinn^s 
only one apartment, but gi'iierally two; fael under tlie 
same roof the rx'ojile li\ed and kc'pt tliolr ealMe. 'fherc 
was this distinction, how t'vi r ; namely, a fall ol‘ eigiiterai 
iiiehes from tin* a]>iirtment in vviiioh the family lived to tie! 
adjoining one, in which the cattle were kept. This might 
seem to .some to be ratlier a queer arrangeuumt ; hut t:h'; 
]>eopki themselves considered that there were i>oitits in it 
which eontriluited to their comfort.. The room in which 
fln5 cattle .were kei)t was the entrance one, and as the air 
passed through it, it came into the adjoining portion of t ho 
hoMSv* api>ropriated to the family in a. warm t‘ate. Wluue 
jionhs were kept, an outer hall or slied, beyond the cattle 
;q>artment, w^as rcaicd for their aceonnnodatiorj. 8omo of 
the lietter houses had a division-wvill, which separated tho 
cow-house from tho fainily a])artment ; but generally this 
was not the case. One iieculiarity in the building of tlunr 
liouses was, that the roof was witliiu the w^all, instead of 
pr(»jt-etiiig beyond it ; and in this way he had seen .some- 
thing like a series of terraces extending over half a town. 
One use of them was, that vvh<,*n the children became 
trouldt^sorae, or tlie mother w^as more than usually busy, 
the ehildrcii were dispo.sed of on these terraces or high 
places, and it was (juito amusing to see the little ivkUleretH 
looking down over tho w'all at wdiat was going on below. 
The xiarents, however, did all tliis in the most kindly 
manner. 

The X.«wisiana have done nil they can to cultivate their 
possessions in the best manner. Their cultivated pjortions 
are those from wdiieh the jieat has been cut, away ; they 
then come to the gravel, and gather soil from one part to 
add to another. They liave done nothing in the way of 
draining ; they have never attempted to xiehetratc the hard 
subsoil, vvhich is often steejifed in water. They have no 
System of winter ploughing, but just move the land imine- 
d^^ly before planting thc iiotato crop or sowing the seed ; 
jwH the only i>i>i!paration they made wiia tliat of soincthne/i 
pulling the I’ceds in the summer seasoii* lb'* would now 
desoribe to them some of tlie iinplemTOta in vise amount 
this primitive people. (Mr Smith tlien exhibited tlie 
‘ orass-croom,’ or hand-and-foot plough. It is an itistm- 
mentwith a sole about flffcecm or eighteen inebes in length, 
thicic behind -and s^rp in fttint, which latter, be the 
part wdiich flrst penetrates the soil, is shod with Iron. It 
is pushed forward by » long liimdle fixed into it, 
ana also by a pin attached to the heel of file aolo dr sock, 
for the foot of taie A more implement 

to have the name of slough it is firtsitrcOly possible to oOti- 
oeit!©, and It® exhibition eteated much interest and atmisc- 
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ment.) 'J’hc people lay the land , over in furrows, hy suc- 
cessive movement of hand and foot ; but of courae the line 
ia not drawn in a continuous form. The great difficulty in 
providing their implemeuts was tlui scarcity of timber, of 
wlucli none gi'cw in tlie island, and tliey had consequently 
to send to the mainland for it. As a proof of its value, ho 
iniglit mention tliat tlie shaft or handle of the ‘ crass-croom ’ 
(wliich is a piece of wood about the size of a broomstick) 
would cost 38. (id. From the scantiness of the soil, they 
did not of course produce heavy crops ; but here he would 
instance the ingtiviuity of the jx^oplc iu making tlic best of 
their position. He had seen as good pro<^uco of potatoes, 
barley, or rather here or bigg — for the new kinds of barley 
were unknown to tli(3m — ^and oats, as iu aTjy part of the 
country ; and they managed to produce these results by 
the' skill with wliieh they prepared the mauvire. Tt was 
eflicnx ioiiH, in the first instance, in the raisiiig of )>otatoes, 
and afterwardH it produced a fine l)arley crop. AVlien the 
barley was ripe, tlicy did not cut it, as was the ease elsc- 
wlierc, but pulled it. uji by the roots, and tied the whole 
n]) iu sheaves. When it was ' won,’ and ready for tht 
stalk, the straw was then eut from the sheaves below the 
band, which had this advantage, that it enabled them to 
.stow aw ay the grain in small bulk - a matter of no small 
moment iu a. eountry ex[)OK('d to so mueb. wind and rain. 
After the grain itself had bc!on thus )»reserve<l, they took 
tlie .straw wliich had been cut from it and plaeed it on tlie 
roofs of their houses. They laid it loosidy on, just as tlie 
{a,nm'rs here spread it over the top of a, stalk, and llieii 
tied il <lovvn witli ropes .spun from the lieath. in tins 
posit ion, it wa.s expoMxl to the smoke of tlieir peat fires. 

In .Lewis there were no fireplaeiis such a.s we are ao- 
c|uain( t;d wiMi. 'Dio lire w'as jdaced in the middle of t'ne 
room, and tVuAe w^ito mi vents ; but instcaid, a nunilior of 
in i ' were ranged round t lie top of tlic sifle-wa!l. When 
be .sinok(^ ascended, tlienTore, as it did by means of it.s 
iiglitness, finfl .1 portion of it was foveed back, it esenped 
by means of Miise hole.s. A gToal deal of it, however, made 
its W!j> up thron;di tlie straw on the roof; and when a,>- 
IM'oMohing one of t hese litlh. towns, be could compare its 
aj'j icaramai to nothing more likely than that presented Ivv 
the smoke .iri.sin'r from a cluster <if hrated grain stacks, 

,1 iiis siraw became very valuable, from the great conden- 
.Siition of anunonia and other yirodiiers whudi took place in 
it. 'Die pt.* 0 ]>le of lAWvis planted their potatoes without 
any nmnnrcvvhatcvor but wben the plant bad got up to 
t he Icngtli of tw^o or three inches, a general unrooling of 
the houses took }»lae(', a.nd tlie straw which had been prev 
paring there all, tlie .st>ason was tlirowu upon the drills ; it 
wa.s' rarely (jovered up, excepting in wlinly weather, when 
a .sligiit spv , kling was put U|.>()U it to prevent its being 
blc a ll away. Well, this manure gct.s into the soil imine- 
diattdy, and th<^ potiitoes forthwith come uj> with the 
.greatest liivuriariee. The people of Lewis, however, liiid 
anotlier kind of manure than tliat de.scribed ; they had the 
miinurc wliich was {iroduced from their cows ; ami he 
might lu'ro mention, that in their care of it they evinced a 
degree* of int(*Iligcnce superior to that of farmers of miudi 
liigher jireteiisioiis, for they kept it constantly covered up ; 
and each and all )ia<l joined in the opinion, that if it was 
exposed, it lost to a great extent its ellicacy. Some of the 
best .'igricnlturistK were about to billow this plan of 1 cejv 
hig the manure eoustaiitly covered up. In Lewis they fol- 
lowed a strict rotation of cropjiing. "riiey had lir.st potatoes, 
then barley or bigg, and then oats — constituting a three 
years' shift. According to tliis rotation they had gi-owii 
tht ir crops for a liiindrtid years, and one might naturally 
!• ppose that tliG lands would be woni out liy it ; but this 
w, H not the ease, for tliey had generally good crops, and 
la year it was an extraordinary one. There had been 
ini los'pi table scasous certainly, in whic,di the crop.s entirely 
faiba*, ami great distress followaid ; but, generally speaking:, 
tiu-ir erops wfere excellent. On the whol% there w-as no 
doufit that if those peo])1e were properly dir|cted in the 
I'eat inodes of cultivation, they would, with tlToir ludhts of 
industry, make rapid progress. 8o much for tlieagrieul- 
turn of licwis. As to their manufacture.^, he might state 
that tlioy nmde their own dishes or vessels from the clay 
found mnongst the granite gravel. They fashionei^^ the 
vi?^.scl merely wdth the finger and thumb ; and the strength 
and thinness with wOiioli they w('re madef proved the quor 
lity of their day. They turned over the lieok Or mouth, 
luid by putting a oord, or rather a leathern thong round it, 
tliey wfcre en^ded to carry the vessel froni place to place, 
conWuing water or irnik; iind they also stooil the lyafe 


requisite boil their contents when plac^cd on the fire, 
(Mr Smith show^ed a speeimen.) They also ^«de their 
creels for carrying out their nianure, and for Ithor u.^es; 
and when lie showed one of them, tlie audience would be 
surprised to liear they were made of the stem of Uie dock, 
or * dockeii.’ So much wa.s this plant prized amongst them, 
that when it grew between the po.'sseasions of two thrmol'S), 
the •docks were carefully divided between theniv Tliero 
w^as iiof a wjllowMn the Lsland ; and the dock, theroforc, 
was very ipuch junzed for its usefulness. They answeroxl 
for the wonjeij when thby ivent to market, as well a.s ihr 
carrying potatoi's and nianuro. Anotlu;r mode of the people ; 
of l.,cwis was that of ffjcding their cows on si'jtrW'are. It 
w^as just the tangle, which they luid olteii scori sold 

on the streets of Glasgow ; arul it was no unusual tiling, 
when a woman went out to milk the cows, to take some of 
this dulse tangle, wliich the animal coMsumed with g.i'cat 
satisfaction ivhilc! tlu* process of milking was in progrcfasi* 
The lectunu' then exhibited a large bag in use in Lewis, 
b was made of tla? .stem of tlio bciit-grrjs.s, and spun ;in 
■ .g winter nights; they wore used, for keeping the 
in, and carrying sneb portions of it to market fis they 
w’c-'e able to spare for sale. He might state that there was 
only one ilistineryon Ibe island, wliich took up all the siir- • 
plus (if the barley erop. After givipg a few geological dc->* 
tails, Mr Smith stated that, the p(>pulation cxteiuled to 
]7,fi()0 souls, and tbeia? were ^^7d,d00 acrt?s of laud, which, 
if improved a.s it might be, w onbl maintain twice the nutn- 
ber of people in nioi‘<i eoinfort tlian tliey w’cre at virescnt. 
He hoped that the pt'tiiid of tins iurfroi erneut wa.s not far 
di.staiit ; and that when tlx y wimt to visit Lewis, they 
would find it ;i green |>a.HtoraI land instead of a dreary 
wa.st«i. Mr Sinitli eonchnled Ills lecture, and exhibition 
of specimens and im]|)leiueuts from tlie primUive I/ewis, 
amidst nmelv applausvi. 


TASTF, FOR RliADING, ! 

I 

If I were to |»ray for a l.aste whicb slfonld .stand bv me ! 
in stead under eva.'rv variety of cirenin; lances, and T>e a. 1 
.•••■(larce of liappine.s.s and elieerfulness to me through life, ! 
avid a sliiehl against its ills-, liowevcr things might go aniisi., j 
.’itkI the world frown upon me, it would lie a, taste for read- i 
iiig. I speak of it, of (‘ovirse, only as a worldly advantage, i 
and not iu tlic slightest degr('r) derogating from the. higlier*' 
oificc and sure and stronger panoply of i;eiigioMB principles, 
but as a taste, an iiistrnvneni, and a mode of pleasurable , 
gratification. Give a man this taste, and the means of 
'gratifying it, and you can liardly tail. of making him a 
ha)vpy man, miless, indeed, you put into his hand a most 
pi^rverso stdection of books. •Yon place him iu coutnet 
with the best society in every period of history ; with the ■ 
wisest, the wittiest, w itiir the tendere,st, the bravest, and j 
tire purest characters w ho hava* adonu’d humanity. You j 
make him a (hmizen of all nah'oiis*~a. cotempora^ of all 
ages. The world has been created for liim. It is liardly 
pos.siblc but the cliaraeter should takes a higher and better 
tone from tlic constant habit of assoei.aiing in thought with 
a elas.s of thinkers, to say the ItNist of it, above the avorago 
of humanity. It is morally impossible but that the miin- 
ners Hlionhi take a tinge of good, breeding and civilisationi 
from having constantly Ixd'oTO our eyes the way in which 
the bcst-lired and best-informed num have talked and v 
ducted themselves in their intercourse with each other. - 
There is a gentHj, but perfectly irresistible coerciofi^ in a 
habit of reading well-directed, over the whole tenor of a 
man’s character and conduct, which is not the less cffcetnal 
because it works insensibly, and because i t i« really 
last thing be dreams of. ,it cannot be better eummod 
than in the words of the Latin poet — ‘Einollit inoros, neie 
sinit esse feros.* It civilises the conduct of men, and 
Kuftbrs them not to remain barbarous . — tSir J. Hersclid, 


As I gazed, the air burst into atoms of green fire before j 
my face, and in an instant they were gone : 1 turned round, 
iud saw all the woods upon the moimtains illumiimt^ : | 
with ten thousands of flaming torches movlpg Ih every 
direction, now rising, now falling, vanSslung here, reiti* 
pearing there, converging to a globe, and dhm^ng lit . 
spangles. No man ca;tt eonoelvej from dry den&^l^ion' 
alone, the magical beauty of these glorious 
far from their effects having been exaggerated by tflfavellow* 

I can sayj that 1 never ^ad an aocouni; verse, 

whioh m the least pErepored me lor There are 
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two Borts; tlic small fly whicli flits in o-nd in sAt* l^o ,una,|Jo ' 

and a khiJbf beetle, wliich keeps mote to tlie woods, An|l affetetioi^!ti, it 
ia somewhat irmre stationary, like otir glow-worm, lliis tbe judgment. But fet’l 
last has two iiroAd eyes in the back of its head, wliicli, discovery, and peldotii w 
when the phosphoreseent em^gy is Tiot exerted, are of a easy to resist.— 


1^0 .unalJo joersii^dd ; %ecau80, though it may gain ui»on 
laid affejetioi^ltijit nmn^ that which is necessary to convince 
the judgment. But Jet reason and kindnt^w be united; in a 
discovery, and peldotii will even pride vprf|)i:i^udleB find it 


dull parchment hue ; but upon the animare being touched, ■ i; ■ < 

filioofc forth two streams or green light, as hitense ap the “ 

purest gas. But the clnef source of splendour is a el6ft in TO Til E SK YL ARK, 

the belly, through which the whole interior Qif the beetle 

appears like a red-hot furnace, I*pnt one of tlfese natural Now weel befa* tho cloud that bears, 

lamps under a wine-glags itt my bed- room in* l>inidad, and, • And w<»il tbe Voioe tb^ 

in order to Verify some accounts which I have heard And balmy be the early airs, 

doubted, I ^certained the hour on ray wateh by jta %ht Where h™“e“« own dew^ ereuted now, 

alone with the utmost facility . — JMcnihs rn the Bes/ Is rich around thy way, 

imlm. And shadows of the roses strew 

TUB Bhoon-FISH. Ihe potbwajo of tho day. 

Our Indians caught witliahook the fish knot™ in the ^nlyond the Sud^Wkh*^*'^* 

country by tlie-nume of mWfe, or carMo, l>ecaaso no otlicr -Whilo seraphs Icmk abrcsid to view 

fish has 'suffli a thirst for blood. It attacks hatlmrs and The hemiit of the sky. 

swimmers, froui whom it often carries away consider- Tvo heard thee when youni? nature’s ray 

able pieces of flesh. The “Indians dread extremely thost* . Tho primrose blooms would brinu, 

caribes ; and several of them showed us the scars of deep To y.lant them round the bower and brae, 

'. wounds in tho calf of the leg and in the thigh made by Tlie earliest of tho spring, 

these little animals. When a person is only slightly I’ve heard thee from the greenwood sliaw, 

wounded, it is diflicufttfor him to get out of the wafer When summer suns Hailed high, 

without re'ceiving severer wounds. 'I'ln^ bloofl-fl.sh lives at And when tho rainbow’s tints wad fu* 

the bottom of rivers j but if once a few drops of blood be To glorify the sky. jg 

shed upon the W’ater,^ they arrive by thouHands on the .siir- Thou, wee bold bard, durst make its fold 

face. When we reflect on the* number of these fish, the of azui-e thmeyirray, 

niost VOBICIOUS and eraci of which are only fom- or five .y, ,, thyself be srny. 

I Indies long ; on the trinngiilar form of t ihmi* sharp cutting 

teeth, and on the amplit ude of their retractile mouth, we ^ heart friH* as thy wing, 

‘ need not be surprist'd at the fear which tlicy excite in the 1‘cavcn's own favmi^ bless, 

inhalntants of the biiiiks of the Apure and ’Orooiioco. In ^ 

jilaoes where the river was very limpid, and where not a Vo welcome from the dark sonic room,, 

nsli appeaTcd, we threw' into the tvater little morsels of 'Jo all the earth and sky, 

fle.sh covered with blood ; and in a fetv miimtes a cloud of And from tlecp wo lonid its gloom, 

earij^es eiune to dispute the prey. The bellj'’ of this fish To love, and hofic, and joy. 

hMacuttin(;<«i,tc indeuted likea saw; its body, towards Yet th«ava bluna-d, whon in the boww, 

the bark, is ash- c(' loured, ts itu a tint of green ; but the ’Thy lay came o’er the heart, 

midcr pari, the gill-covers, and the pectoral firiy, fire of a And said it i.v-it i.s the hour 

fine orange. The caribito has a tany a.grecable taste. As When lovers leal should part, 

no one dares to bathe where it is found, it may be considered J trowed thiuc own cauld or uuti'uo, 

*■ as one of the greatest scourges of these climatcK, in which , That thou wo iddst proudly boon 

the sting of the mpsquitoc.s, and the consequent irritation To sail the morning valo.s 0 ’ dow, 

of the skin, render the use of baths .so m^cesKary. — llimd^oldf. 

Blit now ve sing a lav mair bw'wI , 

, FWEDICTION OF UAIN AND STO. ;,aiS llV FAI.l.IiNG STAKS!. That aye would seem to hay, 

A communication has been made to tlu; Acudomy of ^ 

Scieiiecs by M. Coiilvicr Gi^vier, oil the meteora vulgarly And*Twlli'bkmo thee^L'i'r airuin 

called falling stars. He thinks that all the r!lmnge.s whicfi Tdl life itself bo o’er, 

take place in the tciTCstrial atinrisiihcre have their origin )f ye’ll uyo say, as now’ sae plain, 

in the upper regioUM. ‘ If (says he) wc wjitch .at night the That wo shall part no more. 

direid;i^ii number, andrchfingos of colour of the falling stars, ir. 

we shall he able to predict with certainty the wind that ^ Methinks I'd barken down,’ 

will prevail, and the rain, storms, <S:c, that will take place, 3f ye wad aye tlu?«e tidings ttil, 

Oil tiici following day.** M, Gravicr declare.^ that lie has for When ye eame sailing roun'. 

several months passt^d entire nights in olist.Tving the falling CauW, cauld it was to bliuue the bird, 

stars, ;i.iid that every morning at seven o'clock he didivered Tlbil can aJane unite 

ito M. Arago, at the observatory, his ]»redic.tion for tho day, The swwtest words hetirt evcr heard— 

without having been once in error. The name of M. Arago Love, liberty, and light. 

Imving been tiius mentioned, lie certainly owes it to the AoivmixT, 1H44. IIkvry S. UirmKi-i... 

priblic to contradict or confirm the awertion of M. (iravier, — — — - — - 

and— with permission of course— to stafii what are the 

sipis by which this knowledge, so important, if real, to chahitv. 

agriouliurMa and navigators, is obtained. Charity is a universal duty, which it is in evcry niinr<? 

powtg sometimes to iiractise, since every degreq of aisist- 
TflE HANp. ance given to another upon proper motives is an act of 

MTth the hand wc demand, we promise, we call, dismiss, charity ; and there is scarcely any rtian in sueth a 
threaten, jntroat, supplicate, deny, refii.se, interrogate, ad- imbecility, that be may not on some occasions benefit «is' 
miro^ reckon, confess, repent ; express fear, express shame, neighbour. He that cannot relieve the .may mstruqt 
express doubt ; wo Jastiuct, conmurnd, unite, encourage, the ignorant ; wnd he that cannot a-ttend the sipk, W 
swear, testify, accuse, condemn, aemiit, insult, despise, reclaim thot'^vicioiis. He thkt cah give lftt;lo asststanc^^^ 
defy, disdain, flatter, applaud, bless, abuse, ridicule, reeon- hirhsclf, tnay yet perform the duty bf charity by mfldimn^ 


Charity is a universal duty, which it is in evcry niim'o 
powtg sometimes to iiractise, since every degree of aisist- 
ance given to another upon proper motives is an act of 
charity ; and there is scarcely any rtian in sttbh a state Cf 


cile, recommend, exalt; regale, gladdeii, Complain, afflict, the ardour of others, and rccontraending the potitioria he 
discomfort, discourage, astonish ; cXelaim, indicate silence, cannot grant to those who havo^ W to J^stow. The 
and what not ; with a variety and mnltipUcation tjgit keep widow that shall her mite to . t*W5: ti^easury,. . j^o 
liable with tho tongue.‘--rAyo«/o?^/i^^^ ni.aijLwho shnU brmg to the thirsty a Cup of col^ wto 

i ' shall not lose their i^ward.-^/>-^oft?*^ 


jiotteri latl Of taking an impression 5 rt haa no efioct b» the on MiUer Oltawow) i ahdi with thoiif penn!S#lpn. 
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Pjuoe I 


AD\^I'RTISTNG CONSIDERED AS AN ART. 

‘ GLN'irs/ fsiiys Dr Johnson in the fortieth, n urn her of 
the Idler, ‘ is sliown only by invention. The rn.'in wlio 
first took nclviintagc of tlie "oiieral curiosity that was 
excited by a siege or battle, to betray the "readers of 
news into the knowledge of tlie shop where th(^ best 
pTjfs and powder were to be sold, was iindoi/otcdly a 
man of great sagacaty, and protbnnd skill in the nature 
of man.’ It must be a source of some regret to the ad- 
vertising world, that the name of the inventor of their 
art has been bidden behind the veil of dim antiquity. 
Wlio wi’ote aiitl published the first rccdniTncndation of 
his (jwr. ntdlectnal acquirements, or of his own wares, 
cnmv.t bo as^cjitained ; but whoever he was, ho lias 
found in succo?cliug ages a legion of imitators .; and 
‘ every man,’ (Continues tlie learned doetta*, writing 
tiircc-quartcrs of a (’ontury ago, ‘now Iniuws a ready 
inctliotl ot'mforming the publie of ad that lie desires to 
I' vjy or soli, wlietlnn' his wares be niatcrlal or intclloctnal 
• ' lioher he makes elotlies, or teaches the mathematics 

'>vluir,]ior iu; be a tutor that wants a pajiil, v;)r a pupil 

that wants a tutor.’ After saying that advcrtiseincuts 
were i)* his day so numerous, that tlioy were very ne- 
gligently perused, the Idler adds, that ‘the trade of 
advertising is so near to perfection, that it is not easy to 
propose any inq.'; ovenioiit.’ Time h;i.s provcul that in 
tins speenlation the doctor was much in error. 

Tlie ‘very luimerous’ collection of announcements 
whi(di led him into tliese mistakes, was douldlcss dis- 
played in the pagi?s of the Public Advertiser — a news- 
paper about half tlie size of this Journal, and ■wliich 
contained on an average from ten to fifteen advertise- 
ments in each number. The leading journal of modern 
times publishes on an average from 700 to 1000 an- 
noimcements every day, or from 208,000 to 004,000 
eve-y year! As to the perfection which the art was 
Kiip foscd to IiavG attained, the best specimen of adver- 
tisifig tlie doctor could produce was that of a vrash-hall, 
which was di>Glared to give an ‘exquisite edge to the 
ra/or/ This, oilr readers will at once perceive, is sur- 
passed y the most; commonplace productions of the 
prosent day. The vender, elso, of the ‘beautifying 
fluid’ rtv'iitionod by the Idler— who, Avith a generous 
abliorrcncc -f ostentation, confessed that, tlfoii^h it pos- 
sesses wonderful powers over cutaneous^ disi<greeablcs, 

. * it will rwL restore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty’ 
— would be utterly ashamed of his modesty had he 
lived to witness the flights of genius indulged in by the 
proprietors of modern cosmetics. As many persdhS, 
even of the present time, are as ignorant as J)r Johnson 
was of the science of advertising, we propose to give 
them some idea of the high condition to which modern 
literary skill has brought it. ^ 

The chief end and aim of advertising is notoriety. 


11 ■- vefore, IV ho can unikc himself mos*t notorious, 1$ 
tii , .advertiser; he, in slmrt, who takes care that 
you .'d not open a public prflit w ithoutTus own nsimo 
and that of bis wares staring you full in the face ; nay, , 
more ; if you go into the street, that the same words shall * 
meet you at every turn, jMcn, Rooking like auiniated 
sandwiches — squeezed in as they are b(d\v(;en two boards, 
conspicuously inscribed with huge invitations to ‘Try 
Potts’s pills’ — slowly parade the sti^cts. If you turn to 
look at the progress of a now building, you will see tVie 
hoarding covered witli ‘ Potts’s pills.’ If yem make a 
pundiasc of a pcrfumcT, you w ill be sure to find it is 
wrapped in a paper, setting forth the womlerful cures ’ 
tJiat. have been ejected by •Potts’s pills.’ In short, you 
seem condemned to bo perpetually taking ocular doses 
of l.’otts’s pills, till you arc as finriliar w itli the innvui of 
I’otts as you are with tlial; of Newton or of Sli^k* 
sp( are. W lint is your case is nearh'- every liody's ; and ihe 
name of Potts becomes famous thrnuglioiit tlie lanpire. 
Thus it is that many men whose Immbh^ occ'upations 
w ould, Avithout the art of advertising, Viavo condemned 
them to tlie darkest obscurity, have become notorious, * 
if not celebrated. No one can deny Unit the names 
of those very respectable hiacking - mafters of High 
llolborn, jMossrs Day and Martin, mx; rjuite as well 
knoAvn to the puhlit^ .at large as Scuti. of Ab’noLsford, 
and Wellington of Waterloo. * l^hieh are amongst the 
glories of advertising, when that art is vigorously car- 
ried out ! ^ 

At the same time, it must not be clenicd that t^^ im- 
portunity of advertisers sometimes gives rise to a dis- 
taste for their names— too much familiarity has bred 
contempt. At the next unexpected view of the capital 
* P,’ which begins the ubiquitous name of Potts, you 
are apt to turn away your liead, or throAv down the 
paper in disgust. Hence the proficiicnt artist, when 
he finds his name gidting unpopular by having had 
it too ostentathAisly xiviraded before tlie public eye, 
insidiously (dotbes bis advertisements in an ajvparent 
anecdote, Ji iiaragrapTi of important information, or a 
piece of startling intelligence ; by wdiicli expedient be 
lead.s on his readers to a perusal of the virtues of the 
article he sells, almost in spite of their eyes. Tims 
the uuAvary are sometimes entrapped into penising a 
description of the wmnderful effects of a new patent uie- 
dicine, by means of such an enticing comiaencement as 
— * The witty Selwyn Avas once heard to observe,’ or, ‘ It 
is related of his late majesty, when Duke of Clarence, 
tfjat*— you read on, expecting some brilliant Jeu d'esprii \ 
or amusing anecdote. Presently, where you ought to 
find the point of the joke or the gist of the story— when 
breathlessly anxious to know what Selwyn said, what 
his majesty, when Duke of Clarence, at this 

precise part of the paragraph^ the never^ahseiiil, intru- v 
sive, impudent, braiteih capital P dhcc! 
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in the faoe, anfl are recommended, for the ten- 
thousaud-aud-lirst time, to ‘ Try I’otts’s pills/ 

In this department of advertising, literary resources 
of a high character are necessary ; and it must be owned 
that the English professors of the art are far b(.dow their 
American and French brethren in point of skill: It 
vT>uld be difficult to select from the English press a 
better specimen of the insidious style than* on© -which 
we have cut out of the New York Herald. ' It purposes 
to give an account of 

‘ A cri'Y CAiiTy. — Two lovely girls met in the Park in 
the murgLing, both clegantl 3 ’' dressed, both beautiful, one 
almost TnngnificenU 3 '' so. “ My dear Eliza,” cried one, 
'‘how dt) you feel tliis morning, after the dance last 
niglit at Machunc Bonville's party “ V’^ciy well ; wc 
didn't 5ta,y late, \"ou know. You seemed to ciijo}’' your- 
self. iJv the \va_v, Emm^i, that new dress becomes you, 
and is just the thing.” “ Oh, but, Eliza, how wxdl you 
looked, and an? looking now ; J never saw swadi an 
I alteration in any liuman being. Y'ou looked so dignified 
i and (lueen-like,” “ Wlierf? is the alteration, my' dear 
Emma?” said Eliza smiling, and lookmg indeed tran- 
scendcntly lovely. “ Why, it seems as if your fa(‘e and 
forehead had grown larger and broader.” “It has, my 
dear ; and if yon wish, I will tell you a secret. I have 
entirely destroyed all the hair which grew down on 
t forehead, removed a part of my eyebrows whore tiny 
I joined over tlix? nose, and ^freed iny lips from what 
I tlireafened to bo a beard.” “lint liow ?—what magi(! 

' has worked this transformation ?” “ No magic at ail, 

i but a scientific pow'der jvrepared by I)r Felix G- 

i MiiS sold at Broadw^ay.” The ladies parted; and doubt 
: not that Emma Avill a vail herself of the most wonderful 
i discovery which modern science has added to the toilet 
j of beauty.’ 

i Another specimen from the same print is of a more 
i vigorous character. It is wxil known that p.aper-wars 
; arc carried onjri America not in tlie tame, half-courteous 
style they are with us. I’here, newspaper editors 
indulge in an energetic styde of (.‘ontroversy, designed 
apparently for nothing «sli()rt of mutual d(‘striiction. 
Strong feelings infer the use of strong expressions, and 
these come of course to bo e.xpected by tlie public when 
^ any parrel is in tie wind. These things being pre- 
I rniseof our readers maj^ judge of the probable attract! ve- 
j ncs3 of a paragraph comniencing in tlie manner of the 
i following 

j ‘ G®* You PusiLLANXMotjs scouNDRF.L ; wliosc meaniiess 
I can equal yours ? Look at your fur .young wife, with 
I iier bright, sunny, healthy face! Look at your own, 

! pitted with eruptions and blotches! Yet you are too 
mean to give fifty cents for a cjake of ihe great Italian 
Cliemical Soap, wliich w’oiild entirely free from 
thorn, and make your yellow-- skin clear and lieaUhy. 
Go at once and get a cake at the sign of the American 

Eagle, No. Street, BAioklyn.’^ 

AVe are inclined to dwell on thi.s department of tlie 
art' of advertising, because, as has been before re- 
marked, it is unquestionably its highest branch. The 
reader will perhaps admire the ingenuity wdth which 
cosmetics are advertised in the United States ; but 
when w-e make him acquainted with tlie high state of 
the advertising art which has been attained in the 
French capital, the American announcements will pos- 
sess about the same relative merit in his estimation as 
the poem of Little Cock Robin bears to Childe Harold. 


, , » Both those advertiflomenta are extracted fwjna the New York 

: ^ llwald for April 15, 1844. 

■ VO K' 

'li iiiit— — - — — — — 


Advertising is in France an important branch of litera- 
ture, and as such we must view it. 

The literary men of Paris may be divided into 
dramatists, journalists, historians, men of science, poets, 
and — advertisement writers.' Of the latter are demanded 
ingenious inventive powers, an unbounded play of fancy, 
and a subtilty of contrivance, wliich few branches of 
the literary art require in so high a degree; the great 
aim is to weave the various advertisements into the 
text without allowing the non - experienced reader to 
detect them. In the (J'ourrkr (/cm Dames, a publi - 
cation exclusively devoted to dress and fashion, we have 
read a tale — with a regular plot, possessing indeed all 
the conditions imposed bj^ Aristotle on the true epic, 
namely, a begimiiiig, a middle, and an end — wdiiidi was 
nothing more than a series of advcvrtiscnients. Of this 
siieeies of com}K)sitiou tlie following will allbrd no ex- 
aggerated notion ; — 

‘ TTl K I.OYE11S’ QUA RREL. 

On a lovely day in August, the giiy and fascinating 
Julio lie Balmont was reclining on one of tluise elegant 
faiitouils, for Ihe sale of whii.h M. Bergbre (of the Bonle- 
vart Italien, No. — ) 1ms made his warolionsc so famous, 
v.’heii Albert Faturd ontcred lier presence v/itli more haste 
tlian ceremony. The tnitVi is, that, ailev having been ad- 
mitted Ih- the portiere, he riislual u]) l iu' stiiirs four at a 
time— a feat wliicli he certainly could not have pci'formcd 
liad he not been providc-d with the elastic Imlia ruliber 
braces and straps, of v'hieh the Brothers .Barides and 
Gte- of tlie Rue Montmartn' (No. --- ) In^jdi the eKclnsivc 
patent. The moment Julio bclieJfi likn, she brntamc 
I pale and agitated, and had it not b( cm for a bottle of 
I the exquisite smelling salts, sold by Jh* Moguc ,at bis 
hishionable dispensary iii^ tbe Rue Casliglionc, idm as- 
suredly -would have fainted. vSuch, howevc-r, is tl,e 
wondertui efficacy of that a.stonishing restorative, tli vi 
Julie was presently as composed and us calm as the 
beautiful sleeping baliy, wliich has just been executed 
'in marble for its bereaved mother, t>y tltat eminent sta- 
lujiry M. Gisel, whOvSe residence is o|)po.^;ve to the prin- 
eijia; entrance of Pero la Chaise. Nhit Alhert. He 
was too agitated to speak ; yet, amidst all his emotion, 
he could not look upon those roseate clieeks, the lily 
whiteness of that complexion, -witliout feelings of the 
j warmest admiration. These would, Iiow cvct, have been 
I in some degree modified, had he known that for the 
lalfci?r Julie 4vas partlj^ indebted to the exquisite poudre 
dcs prrles of M. Savon of the I'assage Vivieime (two 
doors from the Rue Neuve des Petits Cdiamps). 

‘ Alhert cast a withering look on the fair, exclaiming, 
“ That bracelet — 1 mean the one you wore at Madame 
Pompadour’s last evening. Say, was it not the gift of 
my rival?” The lady, as if not heeding the question, 
arose from her seat, and moving tow-arda a casket — a 
specimen of Boiteur, the eminent jewel-case maker's 
best nianufn(;ture — said with apparent indifference, 
“ ’Yould you lilce to see ir, ? ” She t lien delilK-rately took 
the bijou from its dejiository, and placed it in Alhert’s 
hand. 

‘ Two powerful emotions struggled for mastery in Al- 
bert’s breast — hatred for Ills rival ami admiration of the 
magnificent bracelet. “ Yes,” h© exclaimed, “1 see it 
all! In the^'haste but brilliant design, in the exquisite 
-workmanflhip, in tlie skilful assemblage of jewels, in the 
Avonderfufry artistic execution of the chasing; in short, 
in the unequalled totit ettsmihle of this gorgeous baublti, 
1 JK-Tceive a fatal termination to my fondest h(-)pes.” At 
these words Alliert’s agitation was so great, that Juht) 
cwdd scarcely restrain lier own sympathetic emotion. 
“ Too well I know,” continued the lover, still gazing on 
tlie subject at once of bis detestation and his prfiisr — 
“ too well I know that so perfect a specimen of art could 
only Im^e issued from the atelier of one* individual in 
^Jaris, nay, I add, in Europe. That individual — 
cruel, false -woman— has, I know, long been your per- 
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severing admirer. Heisrieh; worthy, T am bound to around — when wc peroeivo that our native advertij^ers 

admit; for his w'ealth has boon acquired by honest in- make up by j.)erseverjmce wl>at tbey want in high finish, 

dustry and superior genius,^ \es, jM. daques Orfevre, w-'e must admit that the art has made a rapid * march’ 

of the Rlac5o de Napoleon, Nuniero Cinque, it was who since the days of tlie liiler. 

has laid this illesti^n^lbl(^ token of his regard at your 

feet, and — you have accepted it!” The intense agony ^ 

which Albert bctriiyeil at tliis crisis could no longer be I’OrULAK INFOKM ATION OX SCIENCE. 
Withstood by Juiic (le ]l 5 :ihiJont, find she determined to 9 

undeceive her afilieied inver. “ I owm,” slie said, “ that * ACTJNo-CTinMiSTR V. 

it U a iiresent- ” Trrn :ilcliGml.st1?- -remarkable on many accounts in the 

‘‘Ah!” exf'laimed the lover in atone of despair. history of science— had occasional glimpses of truth 

‘• And,” continued the iaily, smiling blandly, “ T also through tiie clouds by wdiii^h, in their stninoe halluci- 
acK-nowledge that too tnacehit issued from the studio of +1.,.,. . 1 ... i .. i- S • 


ACT J NO-CTIUMISTR V. 


that unrivailod artist iM. Orievre ; hut,” she continued 
ahectionately, lay ing her hand on tlie lover’s arm, “ it was 
T.ot presented to nu* liy Ibat. inimitable jewelhT : it was 
bought of liim l>y rny umdc the general, wiio.se gift it 
is!” thi lioaring (licse words, the feeliug.s of y\lhert 
can be better inuigined tlian described, lie o/lered every 

vhit we. oeed not pursue this romantic scries of ad- 
\'crtiseii>cnLs any fun tier. U only need be ad<icd, that 
the loverd riinuTel was settled, and tliat they were mar- 
:i'i:*d a week alY<'r. The fiuthor, in dcs’criiiing flu' 
eerornouy. ai.vpuf.ints ills renders where Cfich .article of 
the lady’s attire was yairclucsed ; who ivr.ulc liie gen ■ 
lleinan’s coid ; andt w'iicrc be bongfd bis bat. 'i'iic 


))refd;th.st is very ininutely clironlclcd : j guided by bis liyjjothesis, bent liis powerlid mind t.o the 


f'-r a caarion i.s f.'ivcn n’g'arding a rival cori’'::‘{‘tir>)n‘i\ 
;mi(I (he yniblM' arc pari icnlarly requested to copy tiie 
;eMr::'sy la simrr, tlicreds scareely a lint'of tlie dcuoiie' 
mei which (fov'S not contain an advcrtiscmeir. 

’.ooking Inis ilopartiiient nf imaginative i'rcnch 
If (feature in a '^nsines.s yioint of view, wo arc b.iid that it 
i.s deeidediy tin; mo.st, bim.-ativc of a j"otoriom'dy iin<>cr pai<j 
professiiHi. dhe iiuihor, histead of being: narmuerati-d 
a.s U'cnd l\v t'h'! piiijlisIuT at so inc.ci; pan* sheet, is ].>:iid 
by the partic.'j m; iiti.tjied in ids Incvd.e ation, according 
O' a. b': id* lieariog retcrence to tiic strengtii and force 
oi' rh ? snpm ’atives employed in naming their wnircs. It 
must be evident to the most innocent rc.adcr, that in the 
:ihovo instance the groat payrmister was M. Oricvrc. 
'!ho jowcfilcr’s wareliouse in the Place Napoleon is tlie 
graml central, piece jirouiul 'which all the other adver- 


I hd»..mr of interpreting nature by o.xjicriment, li(‘ miglit 
I have been the discovena' of important triitlc:; wliicii are 
ordy HOW' I'p.ening to the world. 

The tide whicli appears ’Sib die liead of tliis psipcr — 
Actir!o-(hicTnistry^ --i.s one which has been recently 
proposed by Sir duhu llerschid, to distingniih that par- 
ticul'.rr (flass of chcndcai iiiienonn na vi ineli is imn^- 
diatcly de|.»e!idcut. Ujinii the intluencc of tlie sun’s rays. 
To tliis newv branch of science we now })m-pec,e i;aliing 
uttcMtion ; blit, in order that all the new features of the 
inquiry may lie di.siinc.tly imderstAiod, it will be nce.es- 
fsary to give some cxpluuatiou of d.iseovcrio,s long since 
made. 

III. l.Yrki, it was observed that; a conibinalmn of chlorine 


tisernent.s are grouped ; and this f.act hedp-s us to an ex- and silver, cajlcd, trom its appeariina.*, hor.u silver, 
p!a!u;iio,n of the mode in 'iviucli .siudi compositions are blackened by exposure ti> tlu: spin’s rays. This w'as the 
w'l’itlen. Kivfi louists who are so fortunate as to possess flr.st step, bevond wiiich no further Tirogrc.ss was made. 

J, ■ . ■ .... 1 ....I... ... . . ’ 


the quality of geiiiii.s, generally bpiid ui) tlicir works 
upon some great inspiration, arranging minor fancic.s 


and incidents aroumi a leiiding idea, eitlier of plot or of of colour iri tlm siivcr compm, 

character. Advertiserncnt-wnghts, on the contrary, do .1 , , . ..d, 

not (leiiend on anything so capricious or uncertain as particularly by the .blue rays, little 


not (.lei.H'nd on anything so capricious or uncertain a 
the -workings of mere genius. Having obtained a lead 


until, ill the early part of the eighteenth cmitury, Scheele 
of Stralsund, in Swedish Ikimeriu^ia, discovered tliat 
this change of colour in the siivcr tfompound -wai^iro- 
duced particularly by the .blue rays, little ^or no etrect 
being produced by red or yellow liglit. Tetit, in 1722 , 


ing conimission— one sufficiently lucrative to form the ob.soTvcd that liglit in rlue need crystallisation ; and, some- 
basi.s of a romantic story — from somo enterprising ma- wliat later, Hr Triestly discovered the very interesting 
jiufacturcr lilee .M. Drievre, the}' go round to the otiicr fad, that the solar rays assisted plants in decompo.sing 
sliops in seavidi of trcidi. ideas and more pay. By tniii (jjirboiiic acid, to wliicii we shall more particularly idlude. 

' ue:ms tliey realise, it said, a handsome income. Sup- isolated observations were made, but few facts of 

oosiricr the writer ol ‘ I he Lovers ( hiarrei to nave re- r , , * 1 1 1 i. i 

. 7 , , , .. T L’ *1 X 1 any importance were added to science until after the 

cei vcd only a mooerule sum trom e.-ich ot the trade.s- ^1 . r .1 t x> i . 

men tic has nanie.1 in that affiaAing ,/o sockli, lie of the discovery of i Vui Daguerreotype 


are daily mailt;, not ordy abroad but at home, in uie 
art of advertising, it wovild be pi .isumption in us to say 
to wdiiit a pitch of perfection it may not even yet be 


nations, they were Kurroimded; and some of their specu- 
lations on till' constitution of matter are founded on 
changes which they svippostd light capahh^ of pvodiii'ing 
in inorf,‘;:inic suli.si aiiCea. These ciiangcs weye liypotheti- 
■ • ihom: bnl modern seience lias cslahli^du'd Hie fact, 

. siiiwi'nni CiUiHOl jiiii vjioft f/ hod)! jt/odifd juj 

a or chrmiroi ri):ip/' \ Ilomln'-rg srak'S tiie dif- 

ference between gold a.n 4 silver to i>e ‘in uotiiing Init in 
having the giohail.cM of mercery whereof it consists 
penctraied through and lhruugli,»;i.ii'i being more ftilly 
saiurated with the sainhnn'ous pi ineijile, or tlic raysi of 
tight.’ Thus, content wiMi a b-dd speculation, tins ori- 
ginal thinker prornulgates n. delusion; when, icid he 


ve f likA'ly realised about twice as much as Milton did photographic iirocesaes. Having, in former uuin- 
for' is Paradise Lost! ber-s of this journal, f giMpii an account of these dia- 

Aftcr this specimen of tlie iidverti.sing powers of the coveries, we shall not allude to them any more than is 
Parisi.m literati, fcc of the pre.sent day might perhaps necessary in the present article, 
be justified in exi>re.ssuig ]>r .Jclm.-son’s notion, that The Daguerreotype consists in acting upon a plate of 
‘the traue of advertising i.s so near perfe^imi, that it iodine vapour, by which a compound of the 


‘the traue of advertising i.s so near perl cCTimi, that it w iodine vapour, by which a compound of the 

i8 not oaj U. inopose any inu)rove.mj *nt ^ elements-an ioduret of silver-is formed. A very 

rience of the past makes US \.'iser concerning the iium». . , , 

Far l,e it frJm w. therefore, to dogmatise on thi., i.n- exposure to sunshine produces a change ift this 

portmit subject with the rashness of the dictatorial preparation, which causes it to condense vapour over its 
doctor. When we see the extraordinary advances wlyidi surface more readily than it did previously to exposure 
arc dailv made, not onlv abroad but at borne, in Ime i — 


brought. England, we must admit, deKspite the number radiant light. 


* This term is derived from the Greek aiihstanliv© curtm (ray); 
and signifies bimply thc^ chemistry of rays, or, strictly applied, of 


of her ftdvertisers, is far behind LTanoe in point of de | 
lioate but unmistfikeabie inuendo ; but -when we lodk I 


t Papers on the phoiogritl^tlc procf^ssss will he foimd^n No. :i 74 
(March 30 , lli 39 ), fmd in ‘Hok {December a, 


OH AMBEitS’fe EDlKfltHlHH iWJURNAI^. 


Hance ibe Daguerreotype pictures are fbrnied hy the 
dej)osition of tlie vapours of niercnry over the 
parts of tlie hi exact proportion to the amoiint of 
liglit wliicih has fiillen upon them. Several explanations 
hiive been oflered of tliis phenomenon; but^ although 
nuuiy of them have been exceedingly ingeiuous,^none 
are entirely satisfactory. If the exposure^, to sunshine 
is continued, the golden yellow ,^olour of ths surface of 
the tablv?t is changed to a deep olive. In practice, this 
ebang(‘ is not allowed to become apparent, but the 
balance of affinity, which appears to be exceedingly 
loose in this compound, is disturbed by the sun's radia- 
tions. ’riiis change iifc the chemical state of the ioduret 
of silver may appear at first sufficient to account for 
that (auidtiion winch disposes the condensation of nier- 
curifd vaj)onr; but it lias been found by IVIoser, Fizeau, 
jind Hiint,’^ Hint any body — as, for instance, a polished 
metal plate, a talilet of stone, or a piece of glass — ex- 
posed unequally to sunshine, undergoes some moketdar 
rhanyc, by which it conden.'ses vapours in the same man- 
ner as fi, Daguerreotype plate ; hence it is clear that an 
atoDiic disturbance, rather tliau a chemical change, is the 
cause. 

Tlie photographic process of Mr Fox Talbot, as at 
first laiblisiitMl, was iiotliing more tlian covering paper 
with the chloride of silver -ttu! horn silver of the i 
alchemists — wdiich darkened unequally, according to the 
(|uantity of light to which it was exposed, the shadow.s 
being preserved still white ; jfionco there re.snlted a copy 
of nature, but an incorrect one as regarded light and 
shade. By fixing the original picture, and using it 
to produce others, the greati.st quantity of liglit pass- 
h)]H‘ tlirougli those parts corresponding to tlie natural 
shadow's, pictures ciirrect as in iiatiire v/ere jirodiKaid. 

Many singularly beautiful processes h.ave been de- 
vised, particularly by Sir John Ilersehel. Amongst 
others, w'e would name tlie cliiw'sotyjie, in vrhieh gold 
is the active ingredient; and the cyanotyi»e, in which 
a |>aper, prepared with a salt of iron, undergoes such af 
ciuinge over t[^e parts exposed to light, as disposes them, 
when washed over witli a pnissiate of potash, to form 
immediately’ Frussian blue, wnilst the parts in sluidow 
retain their original whiteness. Again, there are .several 
processes, by the same j’lhilosopher, of a very remark 
able kind, to which the epithet of arnphityiiet has been 
apjilicd. In one of these, the picture produced by tiie 
fain may ho kept iniisiblc for any’ period, and developed 
at wT?*!, by simply breathing over the paper ;J and in 
the oilier, which w’as described at the recent incef^ng of 
the Britisli Association at York, tlie photographic pic- 
ture, wliich is at first produced w’itli incorrect lights 
and shadows, is converted into one having them quite 
correct by the agency of heat. These pictures undergo 
remarkable changes ; spontaneously’ fading out, and, by’ 
some mysterious action, reproducing tliem.selves.§ A 
great many analogous processes have been discovered, 
in which some chemical agent acts differently upon tiic 
parts which have been exposed, and those maintained in 
shadow. In nearly all cases, pictures with incorrect 
lights, or negative oms^ as they have bc^en called, are 
liroduced at first. The chromatyiie, discovered by Mr 
Kobert Hunt, and announced at the Cork meeting of 
the British Association, |j is a singular and beautiful 
exception. Fapers being washed with a mixture of the 
bichromate of potash and sulphate of copper (blue 


+ Moser- On Vision, and thn Action of Lipfht on Bodies. Trans* 
latfMi from PoiTf^endoTlf *8 Aimalen. Sseientiiic Memoirs, vol. iii. | 
^PizeaU'-^Comptes Hendus. November 7, 1^42. 

Hunt— Hea(?arches on hipfUt j a W'yrk wlilcli ernbraces all that is 
at imsent known relative to the chemical agency of lifiht. 

f*TViLi term imjIhcNs tVmt h<rfh kinds of phntf^raphs, tliose with 
UghtH and (ithadeH wrrtng, and tbc contrary, can be jmjtluced by one 
prdeessr: ■ ■ 

f Ih-itish Aseociatioa for fol. (t. 


October. 

b 4' roSjiWK of tfoe British Aswoe for 1843, fol. S4v ■ 


vitriol) are exposed with engravings^ botanical speci- 
raens^ &c. superposed ; all the parts uncovered, or those 
which correspond to l^ie lights of the engraving/ un- 
dergo some remarkable change^ and if the papers are 
now washed over wdth a solution of nitrate of silver, 
they remain unaltered, but all the parts in shadow 
change to a deep red by the formation of the chromate 
of silver. Those combinations are not, liowever, suffi- 
ciently’ sensitive tt) admit of their being used in the 
c.amcra obscUra. It W’as reserved ibr ;M r Fox Tallxjt to 
discover the mo.st sen.sitive process — the calotype-^in 
which the slightest action of the solar rays induces such 
a change in the iodide of .silver, with which paper is 
prejittred, as occasions it to be immetliately darkened 
when W’ashed with Gallic acid.* By tliis process we 
.are enabled in a few’ seconds to copy any architectural 
pile, or produce a portrait. Mr llunt announc'cd at 
York that he had found the connnon copperas (.sulphate 
of iron) to produce the same change Eii)f)n anf/ of the 
salts of silver, by w’hich we b.ave the means of producarig 
ff)r ourselves, in a cheap and ea.s.y manner, trutlil'ul 
representations of any scene or individual. These arc 
but a few of the discoveries connected witli this branch 
of science; let us consider for a moment their Value. 
All men of reading desire to possess faithful representa- 
tions of the monument.^ of antiquity — the pyramids of 
Gizeh, the palace of O.arnac, or the C-ycloxxaiii w’alls of 
Greece. We feel a pure and healthful plc.a.sure in exa- 
mining even the images of scenes ma<lc sacred to oiir 
memory by tlie dcani.s of heroes or the w'ords of .sages. 
The temples of Atliens, the w..)nderful •.Acropolis, the 
mv’sterious ruins of Fjcstum, and the fanes and arches 
of liome, misnamed the Eternal, speak jivpn from tJicir 
pictures. Tiicirs is the still small voi^e of the piist, 
sp(!aking of the rmit.ability of all things to the iiresent 
The ies.son they’ tlius give us — even those wdio hav(‘ 
never cro.ssed the sea wdiicli washes our ibiand-home— ' 
is but little inferior to that w'hicli tiic tniveller receives 
w’lio contemplates tlie moral of a crumbling arcli, or a 
broken column, on tlie very’ spots where once tJicy’sUKid, 
the glory' of the age. Even in our own land w e have 
temples w hich realise, in their consistent and beautifully: 
elaborate an'liitectiiral details, the poei's fancy of a 
‘ petrified religion.’ We have mouasstic pies hastening 
to dec'jy, l)ut beautiful even in t heir dissolution ; and 
baroni.al halls whose battlernented w'alls are tangled 
wdtli the ivy, and clothed wiih ttie moss of centuries; 
and these are hallowed by holy recollections, which 
chug, like tlie poetry’ of a pious superstition, to every 
British heart; and tliey cannot pass aw’ay’ until we have 
forgotten the history’ of our land, or ceased to enjoy tlie 
privilcge.s won for us by our forefathers. Each and ail 
of these we are now enabled to preserve in the strictest 
fidelity. Every stone will tell it.s oavii talc ; ’and as the 
mind of the poet shines for ever from his production, so 
the very genius, the very spirit of tlie place, may now’ 
be imprn.sHed, by the siilitle finger of light, upon tablets 
of inctsil or oir sheets of paper, to speak to future ages 
as they spe.'ik to us. Again, w’e are now’ onaUleil to i 
preserve the truth-telling portraits of our statesmen, j 
our heroes, our philosophers, our bards, and our friends, i 
with all ‘the mind, the music breathing through tlie 
face.’ 

Such are the important uses of tiiis discovery, view ed 
as an art; wo will now consider some of the most re- 
markable features of it in its relations with- science. 

M. Niepce/ to whom DuguCrre was certainly deeply 
indebted ftr tlie progress he made towards perfecting 
hjs beautiful discovery, jiroduced pictures upon plates 
of glass or metal, covered with resin, those portions 
of the resin becoming more Boluble which had been ox- 
jios^d to liglit than tlie parts in shadow. Niepce also 
observed that these resinous plates had the power ol 
I restoring themselves to their original condition in tlie 
dark. This remarkable phenomenon has been noticed 

* Th7sprorHM ffl carried to great perfection by Messrs* Hill and 
A^jttnson of KdinburgbJ 
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Oil some other boilies, hut most btrikingly on the iodide 
of platinumv which readily receives a photographic 
image by darkening over the exposed surfaces, but 
speedily loses it by bleaching in the dark. The ioduret 
of Daguerre’s plate, and some other iodides, exhibit the 
same peculiarity. Wa are hence led to the detection of 
the singular and striking fact, that bodies udiwk have mi- 
(Urtjone a chmige of stuic undir the influence of dat/Ufit, 
have some late/it power In/ winch ih£ij cmi reriuvalc them- 
selves, Possibly the hours of night are as ue(;essary to 
inanimate nature as they are to men and animals. 
During the day, an excitement which we do not heed, 
unless in a state of disease, is maintained by the inlln- 
ence of light; and the hours of repose, during which tlie 
equilibrium is restored, are most essential to the con- 
tinuance of health. It has been sliown tliat a sunbeam 
passing over a plate of iron leaves indications of its 
path. Instead of a few cliemical compounds of gohl and 
silver, wre now know^ tliat coiipcr, platinuiii, lead, nickel, 
and indeed probably all the elements, are equally liable 
to change under solar inliuence. flow great, then, 
must be the disturbance* o'cr tlie face of our planet 
during tlie jieriod the sun is above the horizon ! Ilow' 
varied must be tiie develoiiments of eleetricuil, chemical, 
and calorilic phenomena under this excitation, wdiicli, 
if continued, must eventually ehange the features of 
this planet and of its inhabitants ! How beautiful i.s 
that design by whicdi, during extcrmil qiiiesceiice, 
matter is enabled to resume its former state, and, during 
apparent rest, busily to restore to the baiance that 
which it has lost! Tbt^sc* arc not mere* speculations; 
the ; >,earchea of the past three years have proved them 
to 00 truths, lye would name a few oilier extraoidiaary 
dianges prddn^^etl in tlio condition of bodies by tlie 
same agency. All w'iio are at all eoriversaiit Avith the 
details of chemistry, know that the two gaseous bodies, 
liydrogen and chlorine, may he ]<ept together in the 
dark w'ithout uniling; whereas, if exposed to the sun- 
sin no, ehemicai union immediately takes pl;u!e, and 
muriatie a>(;id is produced. Dr DrajxT has discovered 
that chlorine exposed to sunshine is changed in its elia- 
racter, and the solarised chlorine will unite witli hy- 
drogen in the dark. Sulphate of iron is used by che- 
mists to throw" doAvn silver and gold from their solutions, 
wdiicdi it does slowdy in the dark. Mr Hunt has oh- 
eefviHl that, by previously exposing either of the solur 
tions to sunshine, and the mixture being afterwuirds 
made in the dark, the precipitation takes plai’c instantly. 
Here is again CvideiKu:; of either tlic direct absorption of 
some inateriiil agent from the sunbciam, or of an altera- 
tion in tlie chemical constitution, or atomic arrange- 
ment of tlie solutions, by tlie influence of some principle 
of whUdi as yet Ave know" but little. A ease in which 
light app(?ar.s' to interfere with eleidrical action was 
stated at the last meeting of tlio Tlritish Assoination by 
Mr Hunt. A sniall galvanic arrangement was formed 
by putting a solution of the iodide of potash in a gktss 
tube, one end of which Avas (ilosed by a piece of skin ; 
Uiis tube Avas inserted in a solution of nitrate of sih'cr, 
held in a cylindrical glass, the tw"o fluids being con- 
nected Avith a piece of platina wire. Such an arrange- 
iiM ’At being kept in the dark for twx-lve Jiours, a a cry 
beautiful crystallisation of bright iiietMllic silver take.s 
place about that end of the wire which dips in the 
silver «iolutioii. If a similar arrangement is exposed to 
sunshine, no such eliange— no symptom of any crystal- 
lisation -takers place. These results arefbut the first 
links of a chain which Ave suppose to be of infinite ex- 
tent. These few disclose rmch strikiifg peculiaritie;:. 
that, if confirmed by further observations, they must 
influence most materially the condition of pliysicai 
seiencci . 

A question has arisen out of the discoveries wc Iffive 
been endeavouring to describe, of a very interesting 
kind. These phenomena, wdiieli have been nsually at- 
tributed to the agency of light, liaAre been considered by 
many to be dependent upon some secret power, wlricb 
always accompanies, but which is to a great extent^- 


dependient oii light ; wdioreas others regard light, umler 
peculiar motlitications, as the sole active principle. 
will briefly endeavour to explain the experiments upon 
AAdiieh the idea of an iudopendent agency is founded ; 
to do Avhich avc must Inive recour.se to the follow’ing 
w"oodcut, representing the image formed by passing a 
sunbeain through a glass prisn], which exliibits the seven 
colours of tlie^lijewToiuan or solar spectrum, in the order 
represented between A aycl Af. HeyomJ these limits, under 
ordinary circHimstanc-es, no light or colour is d(*tected ; by 
certaiu arrange lucnts of glasses, avc, however, discover 


.'•m'Hiter a ■ i 


\ J Actinis]!!, or chc* 
I nucal jjower. 


another red ray at />, and a laverulcr ray :it a. Tliis 
coloured figure is a distorted imago of the sun. Tlic; i 
curved line C is iutetided to show (deorjy tiso points be- 
tAvecn which luminous ellccjts are evident, j:lie jnaxiinnm 
being at the centre of the yellow ray C, from whiidi point 
tin* light gniflqally tleclioi- s imtil it is entirely lost at a 
and b. 8ir William llcrschcl was I, lie first to make any 
experiments on the heating power of the solar rays. 
This x>hil()sop1ier found that the grrate.st heat was given 
by the red rays beyond the ordinary rod ray — a space 
represented by J) in the above jigiK--— from w hicli .s[)ot 
it gradually doclines, nntil, al; the violet end of thft'^speo 
trum:-H, no heat is sensible tc. tlie nio.st delicate thermo- 
meters. Sir John ller.sehel has also traced tlie Avell- 
defined influence of heat-rays far hdow the maxinnini 
point, dow n to c. Fonn^;rl3^ it was believed that the 
cliernical power of tlie sunlM?aMi was camfinod to the 
spaces w"i thin and above l;lie blue rays ; recent researches 
haA"e, how’cver, shown that this influence is far more 
extensiA"e. The.maximum of chemical action is some- 
Avherc about E ; that is, if we put a piece of photogra- 
phic paper in such a position that a Avcdl-defined coloured 
spectrum shall fall upon it, it will be found to darken 
w"itli the greatest rapidit}^, and acquire the most intense 
colour at that point; this darkening Avill go on upwards 
beyond all the visible rays to d, where it entirely ceases. 
It extends downwards to file most light- giving rays 
at C, Avhero a negative influence is exerted, the paper 
remaining white ; after passing which, it again darkens, 
and a second maximum is found at the red rays 
usually giving a red impression, this chemical power 
/leasing entirely at c. Wc have iiowr explained the con- 
dition of every beam proceeding from the sun. We 
find three very distinct classes of phenomena, light and 
colour, heat, chernioal poAver, or, as it is proposgi to 
call it, Actinism, involved. It has beerra matter of dis- 
cussion whether these very dilTerent influences are the 
modified eflbcts of one cause, or are they thir^v distinct 
i causes. MeUoui finds,, by passing a ^iiub<5ain through 
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obsidian nnfl bl;ick iiiioa, nearly idl the lighf is absorbed, 
but not any of its heat. A|^ain, if it be passed through 
rock-salt, or alum, scarceh^ any of the light is lost, but 
it is deprived of its heat. It is therefore argued that 
liglit and heat are distinct prineiidos ; but, in opposition 
to this view, there are experiments whi<jh ^ippear to 
prove that light and heat are convertible into each Mher. 
lly looking at the diagram, it will be seen. that' the che- 
mical power has three miniina, <7, d, and two maxima, 
jK, F. It will be seen that the largest amount of chemical 
action is where there is the least light ; and th.at where 
there is the largest amount of light at (7, there no che- 
mical eflfc^ct is produced. Even from this it would ap- 
pear light and actinism were distinct /orct’.f, if that 
expn^ssion can be allowed. By causing a sunbeam to 
permeate a deep purple solution (cop|)er in ammonia), 
we rob it of most of its light; hut tlie actinic eff<*et is 
not at all diminished. On the contrary, if Ave take a 
bright yellow .•iohitiori (bicliromate of potash), the whole 
of "the light of the beam passi's it freely, Init scarcely 
any of the chemical principle; thus avc have strong 
evidence that these principles are distinct in character, 
although united in action. It has, however, been sup- 
posed that we derive iteither heat nor actinism from the 
sun, hut that the solar emanations, or luminous waves, 
excite some latent property in matter whicdi produces 
these odects. Th«se very intric’ate questions the in- 
vestigations of future philosopliers can alone decide. 

In immediate connexion with this very interesting 
subject of inquiry, is one to which we l\aA’'e already 
alluded, the iiifluonce of light on plants. Seed is placed 
in the earth; it is buried ir;^diirkness; under the influ- 
ences of terrestrial heat and moi.'iture it gorrninutes. and 
a plant springs itjto daylight. It has been found tlnit 
the inuuciute of the most luminous — tlie yelhuv rays — 
even on tlie surface, is sufheient to prevent germinatio!); 
and, on the contrary, that ttie most actinic, or rnysi, 
forward very remarkaidy tins process. Plants in all 
conditions of their grovrth al).sorb, by their leaves and 
hark, atmospheric air, which is constantly ccajtaminated 
witli carbonic acid, producrsl during tlie processes of 
respiiation and digestion by men and animals, and 
poured out in gn-at abundance by all burning bodies. 
During the sunshine, ibis carlionic. acid is dcconijinsed 
by the plant; one of its com jtuents, oxygen, is givcm 
off again to the air, wliilst the ot her, carbon or charco.d, 
is retained by the plant*towards tlie formaiion of il>. 
woody structure. At night, this action iiexirly ceases ; 
hence v.'-e see tlie important intluoiice exerted' by the 
sun’s rays on the vi^fK^tahle world. Erom tlie fact that 
secds^ ill not germinate under the inrinence of the yel- 
low rays, and that these soon dest roy the young plant, 
it has Ih:i.m argued tliat the actinic power, of which we 
havti been Bpciiking, is the most active in exciting this 
function in plants, whicii is so necessary to tlieir liealth- 
fiil growth. To the vegetable physiologist thi.s is a 
question of great interest. 

We know that the glorious orb of day pours out upon 
this earth some principle on which the,Avhole vegetable 
world depends for health and life. Without iha luminous 
agant^ the surface of this planet would he no longer beau- 
tiful ; the brilliant hue of the flower (supposing the plant 
toliave been produced by actipic power alone), qind the 
refreshing tints of the tree, would be wanting ; all would 
he colourl(*ss. Without the actinic power, the entire sur- 
fiice would he an eternal blank, a chaos as at first. It 
h equally certain that the aninial kingdom are as much 
dependent upon solar influence as the vegetable, world. 
Where the sunbeam spreads its genial influence, there 
life in all its myriad forms is found ; where the sun -rays 
cannot penetrate, ‘ death hold.s her silent court.^ At tW' 
surface of the oc<^p, for instance, marine animals, varied 
in form and bfiadtifiil in colour, are found abundantly ; 
as we descend, ye find the animals gradually sinking in 
the scale of orgauisiition; and below a certain depth, 

; iyarying probably in diflerent latitades, no creature stirs 
|i>^e ever silent sea. The influences of this power on in- 
are only now hemg discovered, and the 


importance and interest of the inquiry will he strikingly 
evident, when we reflect tliat on the creation of light* 
this planet, previously revolving a miglity chaos, bccauie 
an orb of beauty and animation. 

COUSIN ANNETTE-A TALE. 

BY MISS ANNA ?IABIA SARGKANT. 

‘I can’t think how' it is that ('oiisin Annette has not 
got a husband,’ exclaimed a young lady of seventeen, 
who doubtless thought that not to get a husband Was 
the Avorst evil wliich could befall her. ‘8hr is,’ she 
]jursuo(l, ‘ so very pretty stijl, though she must he nearly 
forty, and so swcet-temxiered, too, tliat 1 can’t help 
thinking it a pity.’ 

‘ Her lo.ss, if such it he, has at all CA'cnts been our 
gain, iny dear Fanny,’ returned the sister to whom 
the.se observations bad been inldrcssed ; ‘ for had (>:>nsiji 
Annette married, we should of course have been de- 
prived of hpr instruetions and her society.’ 

‘That is very true,’ the young lady rejoined; ‘yet 
wc cannot suppose that she made such a sacrifiec* ior 
our interest, generous as she is; and there niM.*l he 
some love-tale connected with her early days. I have 
often been tempted to ask niamina, I am so t'uriony to 
know.* 

‘ And mamma wouhl not have rev(*:iled it merely for 
the sake of gratifying your curiosity if you had done 
so,’ exclaimed IVIrs Stanley, Avho, unperceived by tlie 
sisters, had entered tlie room, and consequently heard 
the foregoing conversation. *lvut,’ she fj[uick!y addDd, 
‘if! eonlu gain the permission ot‘ your cousin. I sheuM 
be willing to do so, witli the liope jl. higlier end 
mi gilt b(i gained.’ • * 

‘ Von tliink, dear moiln'r, tied some instructive Icf:- 
sons iniglit be learned?’ (diserved the eUi«‘r danghtiT,. 

‘ r aril sure of it,’ was .Mrs Stanley’s reply ; ‘ ami f ir 
that reason 1 liavo little Tloubl, of gaining (Jousni An 
notte’s ^lermissioii to tell it.’ 

M should like to liear it of all things.' Fanny eagerly 
exclaimed. 

‘ Tt is a sad t.alc,’ 'Mrs Sta nicy resumed, ‘ and one winch, 
to relate, Avould re-open wounds in your OiOthrTR lieavt 
loo'" closed by time ; but if it wore liki'l . to prove a 
salutary lesson to rny ehildreii, 1 AVoukl not shrink 
from it* 

The volatile gir) grew grave. ‘ Wo Avould not pur- 
chase the pleasure at the expense of your feelings, 
dearest maini.n:«,’ she, cried ; ‘ ycf:. if jmu and Cmisin 
Annette see fit t'liat the relation should be inadr*, I liope 
it Avill not he in vain.’ 

'I’he mother ami dangiiters parted, for thc^ young 
ladir.s Avere jireparing for a morning w.alk Avitii tlicir 
cou.sin (who aeted the part of private goverrl'ess in the 
family ) Avhen the observal ions liere related were rna.de ; 
hut they met again in the evening of the da\% and then, 
with the full (;on<mrrence of theim amiaVile instrnetress, 
Mrs Wtanley comnienced the eagerly-anticipated nar- 
rativv?. 

‘ You haAX* often hoard me speak, my dear children, 
she began, ‘of the hcantiful little villa in Devonshire 
called the Mhiodlands, in Avhich I spent rny early days. 
Your grandfather purchased it on a(!Count of in.v dear 
mother’s declining health, and iit the same time gave up 
his residence in the suburbs of London, he not being 
sufflciently rich to support two establishments. My 
mother’s dpliiWo state disposed her for the ipiietudc (if 
this lovelyvspot; and although he Could not hut miss 
the circle of friends witli whom he had associated Avhen 
near the metropolis, my kind fatlier never uttered a word 
like dissatisfaction, hut strove to make up for the d(di- 
cieury of 8<x;iety by the cultivation ol his grounds, mm 
the surH^rintenderKx; of a little fiirm which was annexed to 
the estate. » and a brother, two years my senior (whom 
YOU may have heard me sometimes speak of as your 
Uncle Lewis), w^ere the only survivors of a large family, 
and the affccitlons of my dear mother, A^'llich were ot a 
v<S^y i)owerful nature, conseciuently eoncentrated m us. 
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It is a i)ainful task for me to of ber character, for 

I cannot do so without inakin;; known the ernirs which 
distinguislied it; yet to you, my children, it is ncccssarv 
that I sliould unveil the whole truth, otlicrwise I cannot 
hope to effect the end I have in view, ^‘our f^rand- 
inother was all that we could wish woman to be as 
refTfards the softer traits of the femide character; but alic 
was lamentably delicient of that firm and .steady prin- 
ciple which should be the inoviujr spring of our actions ; 
and to tliis sad deficieney 1 must with justice aserihe 
most of the distresse.s wldcdi afterwairds befell our family. 
You, my dear girls, who have liad the jidvanlage of in- 
struction from siieli a. inijid as your cou.siivs, (.‘aimot 
fully cuter into the pitiable reverse under which your 
mother laboured, in having every desire gratified, every 
whim humoured, and in never experiencing that whole- 
some discipline w'hich it is so nece.ssary for a parent or 
preceptress to exercise towards the youth under lier 
care; but / have felt its influence through every stag* 
of ray life, and my poor brotlier was a far greater 
sufferer. liCwis was naturally possessed of strong pas- 
sions, and a spirit which required powerful control; yet 
he had many redeeming points, and under judicious train- 
I ing, I believe, he might liave been traceable. You maj' 
i judge, rny ehihlren, wiiat a scene of misrule our ollier- 
; wise lovely little mansiou must have been — w llh my 
, brother’s self-will, my wayw ardnc'ss, my mother’;} over- 
! weening fondne.ss. and, I must add, also father's w'ant 
of proper control ; for tliongh lie was not so we ak as to be 
wholly blind to the* failings of his offspring, as was our 
iiiater:ial iiai'cnt, he i?#d not suHieient strengtli of mind 
to r.i, in a (h'termined manner witli regard to Ihe inllic- 
, lioii of punishments, and thus angry words an.l tlireats 
i^^ere ajitfrifar ensued after the most flagnsut disohe- 
i dienee. 1 niusi: aeknenv ledge that love efiected wdth 
i me wliat fear could not have accomplished. 1 loved 
i him too tcmierly to bear iii.s auger, and for this reason 
I 1 seloom ofleiKh d ; hut with Lewis it was not so ; tin 
i inju-ljeious interleronee of my mother when my father 
uttei'ed what, .she termed words of unkindnes.s towards 
; her darling l)oy, set at nought tiie little authority he 
rnigiit otlicrwise have maintained, and made tlie parent 
w’ho ought to liave hcjen venerated a more cipheu’. 

‘ Things remained in tins state till I attained my tentii 
year, and Lewis hi.s twelfth, when l)y a vigoro’us clfort, 
of wini'li 1 se.'ireely thougVit yoiir grandfathe r cajiahle, 
he sueeeedc in pdaeing my brother at a pnVdicr school, 
lie fjad much to contend with in tlie boy’s obstinah! 
refusals, and his mother’s tears and intreaties; but in 
this iust:uu‘e he acted firmly, and Jjcwis departed, 
tlioiigh lud witliont the threat that he would return. 
Just at this lime the intelligence rea(thed us of the 
death of my father’s only and widowed sister, accom- 
j)anied hitter, penned on that lady’s dying bed, 

recommending tier orphan daughter to lier brother’.s 
care and protection. Such an appeal was not likely to 
be disregarded by my kind parent , his licart was over 
■ open to the distressed, and he .set out on a journey to 
' thc^ north, that he niiglit himself conduct his little niec’e 
to the Woodlands. I cannot express the delight 1 felt 
upon hearing that I was to have a conipanion in lifiu of 
i ’Y brother, whose lo.ss I had deplored with ch'ldi.sh 
grief ; indeed it was my first grief; biit it was ehased 
av in the anticipation of Cousin Annette’s society. 
Jud then, my disappointment when, on her arrival, 
I found her loo much absorbed by lier late sad bereave- 
ment to feel any inclination for entering into my pur- 
suits ivml pleasures. I must have been de^id of feeling 
to expect it from her; but I did so? and felt a iiisle 
angry at her refusals, though they were made in the 
most gentk? and eonciliating manner. My disappoint-, 
merit iflhd ehagriii were not, however, of long duration ; 
for no ‘sooner were they perceived by Annette, thkt?.she, 
with the self-sacritie.iiig spirit which still forms so pro- 
mhient a jiart of her character, strove to conquer her 
pwm f«M 3 ling^s that she might contribute to my happiness; 
and begging me to forgive her for having been so un- 
social before, pro^iosed a stroll to om; of my favourite 


haunts. 1 •cannot express what I felt when she thus 
addressed me : ex.'ieting ami w ay waixl as I was, I was 
capable of appreeiating generosity, and I loved her 
from that moment with an alleclioii wliicli has, known 
no change. 

‘ Altlumgh Annette Morden liad then numlx^red only 
elexeu summers, and sh(‘ has now seen nearly two score, 
yoiTimfy judge in some measure wliat she was at that 
time by Ip’? pre.sent apjicaranee. 'riiere was tlu^ same 
calm placid ^ispeet denoting eriimuimity of mind, the 
.same sweet expression in her deei> eyes, and tire 
same lovely smile u|k)u lior lips, Her features were so 
faultless, and lier form so symmetrical that .she was 
deenu'd by judges to he iierfeetly beautiful ; ami .'is she 
grew to w'omanhcod, this hec.aine even more strikingly 
apparent. Of , her elutracier, it is unm'eessary for me 
to speak, it i.s so well known to you; but if it were not, 
‘t.‘ events 1 am.'ilumt to relate would iKllt r lieviflope it 
.iV desi'.ription ol’iniue could do. Oou.siii Aumdte’s 
■lencc bcnciath our roof ^oon eflected a change, for 
Winch 1 have reason to thank her.’ Hitherto 1 l[iikd 
grown up wholly ignorant of any of tho.se brani’Iics of» 
knowledge in vvliich young people of nn^ station in liftl j 
I are u.sually instructed. It is tiiuo we had si lady living 
witli us, Avlio ivas nominally governess of the family, 
lint owing to my poor motlier’s weak indulgenci.*, she 
Avas iKwcr alloAved to e.xereise aut]A*irity ; and us neither 
I nor Lewis were studiously inclined, it is not surpris- 
ing that Ave took advantage of the license given ns. But 
Annette had been taught the value of education; h!io 
liad already made considerable progres.s under the tuition ^ 
of lier exi'ellent and jiuriifiouH parent, and slie gladly 
availed her.self of Miss wVihnot’s instructions, which 
stimulated me to some little exertion. 

‘ ’riu* beauty Ji.ml aei'omjilishmc’nts of Annctle Avon for 
her many suitors, notwith.staiidiug the relirernent in 
Avhi(‘'n AV(^ lived ; but she firmly di cllned every offer, 
though some Avcrc from per.sons 1 should liave tliongiit 
in rdl rcs|)eets suitalJe. '^I’he trntii was, lier uhections 
were early and dia'iily engaged hy one Avho Avas perliaps 
the last Ave should liavi’ expeeted could have' been lio-^ 
lived by such a being ; but there are mysteries in the 
*afl'eetions which no skill can fathoiti, and it Avas one ^ 
of these inysteriou.s links which houiJi the lieart of 
the higii'Souled but gentle Amiette. .Morden to ivCwis 
Irw’in. To aceoimt, however, in sonu.; measure for 
this occurren(‘.e, 1 must teh* you that the severe dis- 
cipline exercised over my hrotfier at siriiool had wTOUght | 
a Avonderfiil change in his character, or at least appeared ] 
to huA^e done .so; and his Viicatiuys, whicii vAcrc id ways | 
spent at lumie, gave so promising a prospc.'.*.i»^if iiis 
amendment, tliat avo all forgot that he had ever been 
rebellious, or that ho had caused u.s a pang. Annette, 
indeed, never kncAV aught of his boyish iiiisdeineanours : 

I delighted to relate any ani’cdote whieh displayed his 
virtues, hut 1 carefully (Mincealed hi.s faults, and thus she 
kncAv him but AA'ith his reformed maimers. It is not 
surprising tliat the extraordinary beauty of his cousin, 
joined to her jieculiar .sw'cctncs.s of disposition, should 
captivate a youth like my brother; find perhaps it \A'as 
the entire devotion to Iier he. from the lirst meeting 
evinced, Avhich secured the grateful heart of Annette ; 
be this as it may, that they fondly loved each, other AA'as 
apparent, and my pa.re1its, as well as I, looked AA'ith 
pleased anticipation to the time when a union w'ould 
take place betAveen them, deeming it wmuld be the most 
effectual way of securing the Uapjiiness of LcAvis. 

‘My brother remained at bcIukiI longer than most 
voung men, in consequence of having commenced so 
bite ; and wlien lie left it, at the age of twenty, it Avas to 
study for the bar. My father visited London purposely 
to see him settled in his chambers in the Temple, and 
hoped that the Avilful conduct of his boyhood was for 
ever past, and that ho would now become an honour to 
his family and to his jirofossion. Alas 1 my poor father 
judged from his wishes rather than from pVobahiUty, or 
he would have entertained fears lest the ejrors of his 
early education would appear, now that )ia would be kft 



I to seek his own circle of acquaintance, and ‘Without any 
I control over Ins actions* Lewis vrsa generous, open-* 
hearted, and fond of society ; his manners were affable* 
and his coiiveraiition full of vivacity ; and such a youth, 
having linliappily no steady principle to guide him, was 
ready to fall into the snares laid for the unwpy. So 
far from gaining honours in his profession, he, after^my 
father’s departure, scarcely gave it a day’s seri jus thought-, 
hut spent his hours in the fascinating but dfistructive 
vortex of dissipation. The intelligence .came to us in our 
quiet abode througli the medium of an old friend, whom 
my father had requested to transmit an account of hia 
son's conduct, so far as he had the opportunity of gain- 
ing a kno^vlcKlge of it; and its effects w*ere really serious 
upon the minds of all. My dear mother, who had for 
some years been better in health, declined once more. 
Annette said luit little, but it was evident that slu; felt 
deeply, for the'cjolour w'ns seen to fade from her cheek, 
and her' smile lost its happ}’ expression. My father 
vented his sorrow in angenfov a season ; hut it was soon 
arifl he set out to expostulate w itli his unworthy 
»son. Of my own feelings I shall say nothing; dearly ns 
1 loved my brotln^r. you may jK-rbaps imagine them. 
But o’-ir distresMCfi ^veret increased when a letter from 
London informed us that iny poor fattier Iiad found my 
brother in a most dangerous situation, owing to an acuu- 
dent w'hieh had happened to him w'hilst engaged in 
Bome foolish atid mischicv’ous exploit. 

‘ The culprit was hrougiit to the A\'oodIaiids by c.asy 
stages, rind there received, iiotwitlistanding Ivis mi:sde- 
^meanourfi, all the kindness and attention afloetion could 
bestow I find promises of amendment, if he were spared 
‘ tolsfet^rh to Inf dutit^s, w'ei^urirul^^ by liim in the most 
j snienm uniimcr: A few weeks’ careful nursing fnan my- 
self and Annette, had the desinHl elfect, and lu* left us 
oncq^morc, though not till my father had supplied him 
wifcli the meaiis to liquidate every debt Ic' had contracted. 
For a short iicriod, the accounts liad of him were 
highly satisf ietory; hut who (‘an toll how' soon the good 
re, Solves of tlmse w ho have no strength of (diaract(;r may 
overturned? Again he was drawm, thuugli now it 
WAS stop by step, into tlu* same career of folly avul 
« vi(‘,p ; and tins tiriie the news came to us from his r»wn 
hand, wlnlst he*(being now of a<>-e) was tlui oc.cupaiu of 
a prison. The suui w hich, upoii inquiry, was found m-* 
cessary to procure his enlargement, far exceeded that 
which* my iiithcr had beforo*paid, and it caused him much 
trouble and difficulty to procure it ; yet lie did so, and 
thus set ilie unhappy young man at liberty- J.ewis/’ 
he said, as he loaned ^'ebly on liis arm as they quitted 
his lat^hode of conllncrudnt, “■ if you make any further 
demaiKis upon my income, 1 sliall have no resource but 
selling the Woodlands, and you will turn me and your 
mother in old age out of our peaceful home. But I cannot 
longer trust your protestations,” he adde<l, thcrelore 
forbear to make them.” Lewis answered only by tears; 
and 1 doubt not that his penitence was sincere, though 
he had not strength of iniiid to resist temptation. 

‘ It was distressing to wdtncss the eii^cct this second 
proof of w^eakness' and want of principle in my brother 
liad upon Annette. She had felt the first blow severely ; 
but w' hen he came, helpless and ill,, to claim her ten- 
derness, her womanly feelings predominated, and she 
fmmed all the excuses wdiich affection can so readily 
find for this youthful error, trusting that it would not 
be repeated. But now the case was different; she 
began to see the character of him she loved in its true 
light, and the certainty tliat she could not find liappi- 
ness in the companionship of such a mind came with it. 
The constitution of Annette had always been delicate, 
and her mind peculiarly sensitive ; though so calm aiid 
unruflied was her general demeanour, that a stranger 
might have deemed her stoical. Had it not been that 
her principles had strengthened by a judicious 
education-— an education based on religiorii— she certainly 
M^ould.have sunk beneatli the blow which was given to 
affections t but piety taught her to submit, and for- 
enabled lier to b^, those otlierwise Overwhelm? 


ing griefs. Yet that «be suffered* and , suffered dee^ply, 
was too obvious to be overlooked by those who dearly 
loved her. 

‘One serene sumnidc evening, mo STibse* 

quent to the events I have just related* Annette 
and 1 sat together in a little apartment which formed 
one of the gable-ends of our house. This was our fa- 
vourite sitting-room, on account of the peculiar beauty 
of tho*^ landscape it commanded, and because it faced 
Ihe west, and thus afforded us a view of the setting 
sun. My kind father had our musical instruments, 
drawing and wTiling materials, and books, removed 
there, and called it our boiu^ir ; and as ray mothor’s ill 
liealtli confined her much to ner chamber, and my father 
spent the principal part of his time in his farm, we 
seldom omitted passing a few hours there every evening. 

I recall the moments I sj)eiit there wdth pleasure, be- 
cause there it was T first began to feel a relish for the 
refined luirsuits I have since experienced so much gra- 
tification in cultivating. To your Cousin Annette 1 owe 
that relish ; fnr, till her arrival, 1 had not a joy l)c.yond 
the indulgence of those instincts which belong to the 
animal part of our nature. She it was wlio first made 
me feel that I had capacities for nobler pleasures ; and 
what(*ver I am, intellectually or morally, 1 certainly 
owe it to lier. But 1 diverge from the subjciet upon 
which 1 Ix^gan. Wc were sitting as usual in this room 
— Annette opposite the window, wiiitdi opened to the 
ground, that she might cateli the gentle evening 
lirceze, and 1 before the ])iaiK>, wdiose keys 1 had bet'ii 
touching to some lively airs, in hope cMi’,, raising her 
drooping spirits — when 1 was startled, .and not a little 
.alarmed, by hcJiring a faint shriek; and turning (.]ui(*ldv' 
to ascertain its cause, helield my brother^ ’ 1 

exclaimed, in a tone of aslonisliment ; but 1 was pre- 
vented from adding more by his sui>prieat(>ry ka-k. 

“ As you love me, lOllen, do not make known my pre- 
s{*nc(.! to ail}" oiu;,” he said ki a subdiu;d tone. 

‘ 1 was thunderstruck, and made no effort to leave my 
scat to embraoe liiin as I was Mont to do; lie tlirew 
himself at the feet of Annette, whose pale elieek gnuv 
paler, and whose bloodless lips gave me apprehensions 
that sVie would swoon under the sadden slu^ek tlu; sight 
of hi'i* had occusioned. “Oh, J^ewis!” 1 cried, and 
the-’c was anger I know' in jny tones, “how <;oiild you 
startle us thus ? ISce how you have rdarmed our dear 
(;ousia.” 

“Have I alarmed yon, Annette?” he inquirv^id, taking 
her ])assive hand. “ ITay, pardon me, hut I kn(‘W' not 
how to see you alone wdtliout seeking you Iktc.” 

“ -\nd why should you desire to see us alone ?” 
Annette inquired, now regaining her self-po-ssession ; 

“ why should you visit 3 >)ur fatlier’s home by stealth ?” 

“ Because my business is with you and Elkn,” wus 
his reply. 

“ What business can yon have with us to -whitdi he is 
not privy ? ” she demanded, and her voice grew firmer, 
though her clieeks and lips still retained their aishy hue. 

* l.«ewi8 buried his face in Ids hands ; he could not 
meet Annette’s gaze ; and in an agony of suspense as to 
the object of his visit, 1 now threw my arms around 
him and wept. i 

“ I deserve to he treated with coldness,” my brother at 
length said. “ I deserve reproaches, but I camiot hear 
them from you, Annette, whom I love dearcjr than any 
object earth contains. 1 am in distress do not add to 
it by your uphAiidings, or 1 will not answer for the con- 
sequences.” 

“ Annette has m)t upbraided you,” I pleaded ; for 1 was 
alarmed at the import of his words ; “ we both love you 
foo deiirly to upbraid you ; but tell us the motive for 
this secret visit?” 

looked in the face of my cousin before he ven- 
tured to answer ; but judging by the tears which filled 
her eyes that she was softened, he made answer Hiat fl 
very distressing ivffUir of debt, which involved his honour, 
had led him to seek their intercession with his father 
for Idle sum. 
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I feared this, ’■ Annettd ox(iiiii ned ; “but to accede 
to yotir request is irtipossible. After tli e observations 
your father made to us, as well as to you, upon the pay- 
ment of the last lar??e sum, would you that we should 
ask him to quit his home in his old age, and beggar 
himself for your sake ? ” 

“ Annette, you are too severe,” Lewis returned ; “I 
desire not such a saerifioe. It is but a small sum I now 
want, not execjeding -fifty pounds.” 

“ That is too large a sum for him to spare just now,” 

I interpj-ised. “ Oh, Lewis ' what shall we do ; can you 
not put it off?” 

My lion our is involved^ri its immediate liquidation,” 
was his reply. 

“ Lewis, Lewis !” Annette exclaimed, whilst ever}" 
feature of her beautiful face was convulsed by strong 
emotion, “ I too clearly see tlie evil into wliieh you have ! 
fallen. Well may you shrink from personaliy request 
ing }'mir father to pay theses iniscalled debts of honour 

‘ J looked at her in ainazi mc'nl. “ Debts of honour,’ t , 
repeated; “arc not all debts debts of honour.?” I asked, j 
for 1 rcall}’^ was so ignorant as not to understand the | 
phrase. 

j “IS'o, my dear Ellen,” she answered. “The debt a 
man inmirs fur vahu* received is not so termed. It is one 
contracted at the gaming-table or bet ting- race, for whieli 
the laws of the country do not force payment.” She 
; spoke with a tone of liitterness unusual to her, and rose, 

^ as she did so, to ^|u■^.t tlie rooni. 

* Lewis seized lu r hand to detain her. “ v on sluill not 

leave me ]ie cried; “I camjot endure 

. ; .r anger.” ^ 

“ I will in a few minutes,” she n phed, gently 

J^s^Bw^q^pBifgherself tVom his grasp. 

* 1 eould sec that siie wa.s struggling; foreilih' witii iier 
feelings, and 1 wliispered in my brother’s car, “ Let her 
go.” 111 ! lesisted no longer, and she hurried fi OiU tlie 
a|>artmei)t. 

“ 1 )o you ihiiik that Annette really loves me?” Lewis 
,'iliruj)t!y iisked when we were alone. 

“I am sun^ she does,” was my reply; ^but she is 
grieved at your conduct.” 

“ Do you think she cun forgive the past?” he further 
. a.sked. 

“ if there is Isopc of amendment for the future, 1 be- j 
lim tr slui can and will,” 1 returned. 

; “ .Dear i .ilen, you make nie happy b}' that assur.ance,” 

' he pursued; “for, believe rm?, though T have erred in 
1 miiny ways, I can never cease to love /icr.” 

' ‘ After a few minutes’ absciKJC, Annette reappeared. 

Her asj)cct was now cidmer, and her step loss trepi- 
(latcd. She bore in her hand a little casket of curious 
ami antique workmanship, and protit ring it to iin^ 
brother, %he gently said, “ Janvis, this is all the worldly 
wealth 1 [losscss, or shall possess until f become of age ; 

I and 1 give it to you in the liope that it will be the last 
j time you will ever luive a debt of honour to pa^ . In 
itself It is a bauble,” she added, opening it, and display- 
: ing a beautiful set of pearls ; “ but 1 valued it for my 
! mother’s sake, whose dying gift it was. With this 
‘ addition,” she proceeded, drawing a ring set with dia- 
I oionda from her linger— witli this addition, the sale 
1 ill, 1 think, cover your debt ; and if it cure you of the 
r linous vice of gambling, I shali tliink the price but 
trdVmg.” 

‘ Lewis was for some moments unable to speak, and 
Annette sat down, and leaned tier heaft upon her ojieii 
palms, as if to cool the fever of her throl^ng temples. 

I was tlie first to break the silence, iftid 1 did so Ity in- 
treating m,y brother not to suffer his cousin to make 
such a sacrifice in vain. He appeared struggling with hi:^ 
feelings, and hesitating whether or not to acCept^of the 
profiered aid ; but the dilemma in which he was yilaced 
for want of the money at length overcame all scruples, 
and taking the casket from the table on which she had 
plaeei it, and kneeling before^ the generous donor, he 
uttered a wild burst of gratitudi*. “ 1 take tlietn, dearest 
Annette,” he said with passionate earnestness, “butpnly 


to deprive you of them for a season ; I will redeem them 1 
if I latik sustenance to do it, and I will swear that it shall 
be the last time I will the vice w^bieli has cost i 

yon such a pang.” / 

“Nay, swear not,” Annette hastily interposed, . as he 
was aliout to lay his hand upon a biblc wliich stood in 
an adjoining bcxikcase. “ If you have not strength of 
min^ to kemi a solemn promise, you w'ill not regard an 
oath ; swy-iT not ; 1 vviU take your word — farewell.” As 
she concluded, she again arose, as if lo hasten his depar- 
ture. licwis passionately embraced us both, and stole 
away like a culprit from liis fit lier’s home, wlicri, reseat- 
ing herself, Annette tlircw lier aniiti around mc^ and 
wept upon my shoulder more luirestrainedly than I had 
ever licfore beiicid lier. 

‘Not hifviiig fiirtJier application for rnomnq and not 
hearing of any fresh miseonduct on the part of my 
f ; :‘ther, my parents fondly bopial that* he had grow'n 
A, and more steady, and now fo): the first time 

, itured to exprc'ss their wwshes to Aimctto that the 
long anticipated union might take place. S)io was, t ^v 
pleaded, jiest verging on oiic-aiul-t,vveiity, lu* a tivemr-* 
month older; and tiicy thought that tlie most; efiectujd 
i w'ay to confirm Ids good resolutions ivould be to place 
him in the constant association of sucli a mind as hers. 

His ardent afiection for her, they said, would deter him 
from falling into tlioso vicc.s to wl^eh lie was at present 
exposed, from the very fact of being lonely; and her 
•society would make that of tlie vicious no longer de.sir- 
ahle. Annette listened to their pleadings with many 
tiairs. “Alas!” she returned, “ my own heart pleads * 
with you ; for I will not deny that, notwitliHtandiug all 
tliat has occurred, he is *stili dear tome; but my cou- 
scii-nce is altogetlier at variance with it. I cannot see 
that I should ai't rightly to rusVi into a connoxiun of so 
serious a nature with one from whom 1 cannot e^xset 
happiness ; one whom I feci to be altogether unfitted for 
ivi}^ eompanion for life; and yet it grieves rne be 3 miid ex- 
pression to say this to you — ymi wlio luive been to im,; i 
as parents, and to wlioni 1 owe a debt of gratitude 1 can j 
never repay,” , 

“You have, by your affection, more than rcqiaid any 
kindness that lias been sbowm you, *my dear girl,” rv-* 
turned iny mother, tenrierty enibracing nor ; “and could 
1 for a nmnipnt suppose tli.'d: you would risk 3 'uur hap- n 
piness b}’ a union witii Lewis, I would not urge it for 
kingdoms ; but I am (;onfidc^t it will not he so. Your 
infiucnce wamUl ho so great witii my erring son, that 
you woul.i mould linn lo your wishes; your example 
would animate, your precepts w^add guilie; iia^I urn I 
sure you would soon find hiiii all 3 'ou could de>*^ i 

* Annette would not wound the feelings of my poor | 
mother by a rcjdy ; hut 1 saw tliat she w^ns unconvinced. | 

I could not at the time enter into her motives and fe( 3 l- ! 
lugs; 1 even thought her unkind, and W'anting in affec- 
tion. My owm romantic ideas — fed as they had been 
h 3 ' the tales of fiction I had rcad—imagined it to be a 
delightful event to marry a man whom it would be my 
task to lead yito the patlis of virtue : I pictured the 
powerful inffuence ni 3 >^ entire devotion to him would 
have over Ills conduct ; in short, I thought like a love^ j 
sick heroine of romance, who d<?cms it her dcslUny to 
wed and reform a rake : but far difierent ideas dwxdt in 
my cousin’s well-balan?:ed mind. She liad early been 
taught to form her judgment by her reason rather than 
by iier wishes, and in the present instance that reason 
told her that the ijrobabilities were against her. Her 
further knowledge of my brother’s character revealed 
its w-eakncps, and slie saw it was too late to correct 
an .error which the whole tenor of his education had 
fostered. 

‘When Lewis next paid us a visit, no mention was 
made of our having met since we parted from him after ' 
his indisposition. He came by the express desire ef ttiy 
mother, to plead his cause in person q for she felt eeftaih 
that Annette could not long resist hi^intre&tiea» though 
• she was proof against her arguments *, She little 
knew the heart of her high-principled nieca Accus- 
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tomed to be m iioby guided hy feeling hcrsdf, she ima- 
gined not that any but the lieartless and stoical could 
act otherwise ; thus she still dwelt upon the thought, 
and soothed herself into a temporary happiness. 

* Annette, my brother, and 1, were seated one evening, 
shortly after his arrival, in the apartment 1 before men- 
tion<‘d, when Lewis reverted to the events which Itad 
occurred when last we met there. “ Dear Annette,’' lie 
Kfiid, addressing liis cousin, “1 have not hergotten the 
evening when 1 parted from you in this roohi, nor the 
sncrifict* yon made to ndieve me froth niy dilTieultics. 
I hoped to have returned you the gems ere this, but I 
really have not been able to raise sullicient to redeem 
them.” 

“ TliO fcems are comparatively of little value, Lewis,” 
I she made answer ; T liave seariad}" given tlieni a thought 
! since I placed tliern in your hands; but I must own 1 
I have often and anxiously desired to know wliether the 
I promise you gave me on the receipt of them has been 
I faithfully k(^pt.” 

I As Annette spoke, I turned an eager glance tow\arda 
I ^m> brother, that I might read on his countenance, which 
I Z knew to be a bad dissembler, the ansAver to tlie im- 
I plied question, and, to niy hitter disappointment, 1 saw 
i the colour heighten on his cheek, lie hesitated, and 
i that hesitation revealed the harrowing truth. 

I “ If I have been Avc^ak enough to yield to strong tcnix>- 
i tations, the favdt lies at your door, Annette,” he said, 

I with an attempt at gaiety T could see he did not feel ; 
j “ for 3 ’ou know you would not permit me to bind my' 
self to the fulfilment by an oath.” 

‘ ‘Annette rose from her seat in great agiiation. 
‘•Lcwvis,” s!i(' said, as slie pasAd liini to quit tlie room, 
“ if }’ou could lireak a promise given under such cir- 
! cum stances, you would not regard any bond, however 
j sacred ; nor can 1 place confidcncjc in you more.” 
i ‘i stood for some moments in a state of bewildered 
: amazement. ; and it was not till the door had closed upon 
I her, and lier receding f.iotsteps had dieal utioii my ear, 

I that 1 recovered my^seif Kulilciontly to speak. *• Oh ! my' 
j brother,” ,l cried, and I threw niAsclf in a pas.siou of 
j ‘grief upon his .slioulder, “ I fear you have, by this con- 
^lijSsiqn, severed the last link Avliich bound Annette to 
you.” 

“ Would you have bad lue t U her a lie?’" he almost 
fiercely demanded, 

: ■ “ oil no, no,” T returrud, '.veeping bitterh'^ ; ** bui; 
have you notliing to plea<l in extennation ?” 1 inquired. 
“ Surdy it was tlie «act of an unguarded monient; you 

are not - you cannot be- -a coiilirnied gamester.’’ 

! arc more Aviliing'to extenuate iny faults than 

y^our cousin is, Ell .ii,” lie m asivcly an.swercd. 

*' I know you belter than .slie docs,” I interposed. “ J 
know tliat you arc not really vieiou.s. i know' that you 
liave been led into (o il by others. Ihit you wdli break 
off these liabits, my brotlicr,” I passionately pursued ; 
“you w'ill yet become worthy of Annette, and avc shall 
all bo happy.” 

* Elated with the prospect my imagination had con- 
jured up, 1 sought my cousin'a chamber^ I found her 
kneeling beside her bed ; but she arose a.s I entered, and 
I perceived that altliougli there W'erc tlie traces of tears 
upon her chtH-k, she w'as now calm and composed. 

Dearest Annette,” I exclaimed, advancing and fold- 
ing her in a sisterly^ embrace — dearest Annette, ymu 
luafe lx;en otfering up petitions for my dear but erring 
brother ? ” 

“I have lieen praying for strength for my own weak 
heart, dear Ellen,” was her reply, 

“ But you will forgive him ? ” 1 pleaded ; “ you will not 
withdraw your afrcction w' holly from him?” 

“ Hy dear Kllcn,” she returned, “your love for Lewds 
ritiduces you to lie unjust towards me. You tliink me 
unkind wdicn I am acting as duty prompts. It is an 
; easy task to forgive him; I w'ould it w'ere as easy to 

S ’thdraw my affections from him ; but 1 cannot — no, 1 
re not-— uiiite myself to a gamester.” 

^ Aunetto spoke in so decided, though so. gentle and 


calm a tone, 1 felt it -v^'puld be useless, nay, ivrong, to 
say more, Erorn that hour 1 saw that her resolution 
was taken to resist all further importunity, and I for- 
bore to make it. 

* Lewis, seeingf that every hope of gaining bis cousin’s 
consent to a union was over, quitted the Woodlands on 
the morrow, leaving my mother overwhelmed with 
grief lit the failure of her plans. 1 am pained to ao 
kiiowde'dge that she reproached Annette, and even V'ent 
so far as to say that she w'ould he responsible for any 
excesses the young man might be afterwards led into, 
because she had opposed the only' means of reform. 
Armette bore this injustice with her usual sw'eetncss ; it 
did not cause her to sw'erve Vrom tlie path of duty ; but 
it had a powerful effect upon her iiaturaily' dehcato 
frame. She became seriously ill ; and w hen iny father, 
in alarm, called in medieal aid, i hange of air and sc-enc 
was prescribed as the only means of saving her from an 
early grave. My mother’s grief and anxiety Avas noAv 
as intense for her niece as it liad been for her son. My 
hither conveyed her immediately to a little retired Ava- 
tering*place in the same county', leaving me to be her 
companion and nurse; for my mother wois too ill to quit 
1itr liomc, and in a state of mind w hicli required his pre- 
sence to calm. In this peaceful retreat 1 strove to div( rt 
my cousin’s thouglits from dwelling iqjon the past hy 
CA'erv means airection could suggest ; and I Avas luii'py 
to obsei'A'c fuA'^onralile symptoms of returning liealth, 
Avbcn a fresh incident occurred Avhich had a jiowerful 
effect upon the minds of both. 

‘I’lie house in Avhicli Ave lodirc(j, having f'^rmcrly Iwoii 
the parsonage, Avas contigaoi;s io t’ ;^ village cliiircie 
yard, and thi.s sjiot hecanu) Annel tc's a, ywir.df' of 
resort. It Avas tlie bean ti fill month of frio!' (.vgiu! the 
sea.<on being particul:irl\’ fine, we wouhi sit here tor 
liours — Annette usiially ociMipicd with her needle, whilst 
1 re.'id aloud from one of our faA ouritc autliors. W'c 1 i : m 1 , 

I IiOAvcA'cr, from some cause forsaluai our usual haunt, 
for .sev<’'nd da.A'.s, Avhen, on our retiiru, 1 di.sco\'ei'e(i tliat 
a new gruA'e had b(*en dug near to tlie I tank on AvViich 
Ave usuallA' sat, and fearing that the sight miglit tend to 
throw' ;i .«ha(lc of sadne.s.s ov'cr my causin'.s s])irit.s, 1 p>'o- 
posed that avc feliould cliange our po.‘.dt.ion for otic on the 
otlu r side of the i-hiircli. Aniudte eonsouV ii ; lint, ere 
she quitted the spoti stood for a few minutes in medita- 
tion over the iioaV' raised nionnd, it Avas an infant’s last 
restiMg-iihK"C, and fancy' pictured the gi'ic'f of the be- 
rcaA'ed niuilier, wiin'li avc eeadi thongid avc could con- 
(!eive. I led Iht awniA', and after tindiog a convenient 
seat, took up my book, ami strove to divert her atten- 
tion hy’' reading. Tliu.'? Ave remained for some consider- 
able time. Avlioii imiic atioiis of an approachiiig storm 
Avarned us to make our retreat to the Imnsc. As avc 
AA'cre closing the gate, 1 instinctively' cast my eyes in 
the diret.dioii of t)ic ncAV-madc grave, and Ava.s not a 
little surprisa’d and alarmed to iicrceive a female figure 
lying upon it as if in a state of insensiliility. She Avas 
evidently v'cry youthful, hut lier deep mounuiig hahili- 
ments bespoke her to he the mother of the fluid, and 
that the intensity of her feelings hiul deprived her of 
consciousness, Avas tlie conclusion I naturally' drew. No 
person being within sigiit wdio.se assistance avc eonld 
solicit, w’e applied the only remedy we had at l.iand, 
AA'liicU Avas our smelling salts; hut tliis failing in etlcct, 
.1 intreated ni\' t^ousin to remain, whilst I ran to our 
lodgings for aid. The fainting lady was immcduitoly 
conveyed to the house, wdiere she w’as instantly re(‘og- 
nised by oiff landlady as the daugliter of the curate, 
upon w'luch file venerable pastor \^'as promptly sent for. 
He came accoTiipanied by a medical attendant; but it 
was sonie boars before animation could be restored to 
the invalid, who had, it appeared, left her sick-bed un- 
krioAvfi t(> Tier friends, to visit the grave of her (lej)iirted 
child. Even when consciousness was restored, it was 
deemed uiisaie to remove her at present, and as Mis 
Jones, our landlady, had a spare apartnuuit, it wa<# pro- 
posed that she should occupy it till she became, suffi- 
cieiiAly convalescent to be taken to her fatlier's home. 
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‘Tlic sin!2:iilar beauty, extren]|? youth, and nieiancholy 
situation of the invalid, awakened a powerful interest in 
both uiiiK? and Annette’s breasts, and we found Mrs 
Jones nothin^Lr loath to reveal all she knew concerning 
tier. “ Miss Lucy had been,’’ she said, the prettiest 
and the most light-heartc^d girl in the village, till she 
visited a relation in London, where she unhappily met 
with n worthless young man of fnmil3% whom she mar- 
ried without her father’s eonseiit. His friends, he said, 
Avere too proud to aeknowkalge her, and he was too poor 
to support her as lie could wish, so he kept her in a lilt.le 
mean lodging, and, it was helieved, neglected her very 
shiiinefully, though she woultl never own it, •She. at last 
becamo so ill, tliat she w^ftite to her father, and asked 
permission to spend a few wee-ks ivith liim in her- native 
village, in the l)oi)e of regaining her healMi. The poor 
old gentleman,” Mrs dones continued, “was almost 
heart-brokeu to see the change which two 3'ears’ absence 
had made in his child, yet he received her with grea? 
kindness, and |)romised to overlook her disohedieiice r 
but, poor thing,” slie added, “ I fear she Inis come here, 
to dit; ; she lias been getting wairse and worst* ever since 
slic has heen amongst us. an<l the ileatli of her infant, 
wliich was ahvays sic.kH, will prohablv' hasten it.” 

“ 1 tru.st not,” Anueite and I siiiiult;uieousl3’ ex- 
claimed 1 “we will try what kindness and synjpath3- 
can eireet, f ir w(yni{iu alone ('.an fnll)^ enter into the so)‘- 
rovvs which her own sex endure.” 

‘ My cousin, w(,atk and ill as she horscif wii.‘i, insisted 
upon sharing tlu* task of nursing the unfortunah* young 
creature W']jo was tjn:s thrown so singularls' upon onr 
re, She said assi.st in alleviating the distresses 

' oth(;rs, ten Vfi to wean her thoughts fr-un her own 
Lii vrn /ws, V;on,s('(pient 1 v had a l>eiudi(n';d cficcu The 

expressed liis grafitiide in flu; warnust 
teni).'^; but noMring could cipiid the tbanldiune.s.s (»f tier 
gcrdli' si.dT’crer; ;s)je sceuicd to regard us a.‘' angels .sci.r 
froiv. lie!(ven to mini-spu’ to her e.iMiforr. 'TiK- foilt she 
]uid eomindted, in having "aken *<0 important a sieji 
.ii’c ;.!,s tlu;' elmiee of a luirtner v, itli mt ll:C sanetiou of 
]ier joilir'iODs parent, had hnnibled her spirit, and site 
now met Id suluviilh'd to every triid, wiietlicr hodil^v 
or mental, decaning it but fl'.e just r('(‘onipens(; for her 
otTences. Amu, 'tie’s soothing teiidernesa had reasoned 
eve:i into eahiiuess at i'he loss of her cliiM, and she 
now ae’knowU^dged that it was taken in wisdom and in 
lo.'e: hi.i dumg)! each davm.'iuieared u.s nu)re anti more 
t.j our injrrestine; eliarge, wi/were convinced that sh'* 
was not .long for world. ft was sliil deemed, 

inpiroper to re?oo\''e her, and Inid it not f>een that I 
feiir(.:l iIh,* cfleet eif tb" excitement upon tlie sensitive 
ft, '('lings of Annette, i ‘tliould liave lx f-n tlteslrons tliat: 
she shouM remain with us. Conseions t'nat her end. was 
approaeliing, slic grto', lery eonununicat ive. It re'emed 
to afibr?^ tier ploasime Iti tid!: oi lier iinsband, wdiom she 
atill lov('d wbli nMali.'ded ardt.mr, though itwas evident 
tliat he li;ui (as Mi’s .[ones intimated) grown luvgleetfnJ. 
fSlie DOW re(iiK*-s(ed her father to wri!e to him, :v. .d tell 
him that it was lu;r wisli to see him if possible eve slie 
di(‘d. '.riii- pastor promised to I'omply, a.nd in the course 
of a few da^ s a. letter arrived, whieli infornual licr that 
he would be witli her on the morrowx She read aloud 
a few passages from it, wdiieh she said proved h's aflee- 
'inn for her was uneluinged, and then she proceeded to 
cxti nuate hi^ conduct by remarking, that to have ac- 
k oiv, kalged bis marriage wouM Inive ruined hi.s fortune 
for life, but tlnd she wois sure he intended h) do so as 
so(v;. a-:: he could st-e that it would llli prudent. My 
cousin and 1 liad our fears to the contrail^, but we said 
nothing wliiidi could Iced the uuforfunate girl 10 sur- 
mise tliem, ftveling assured that it wouhf only add 10 her 
di.-dress. . * ^ 

‘ The morro'W c.ame, a.T\d so powerful wais ihe ftlect of 
the iinti(;ij)at(Hl metdiug upon the sensitive frame of the 
invalid, tliat we feared it vould liasten her dissolu- 
tion. Ill the evening, the pastor, Annette, aiid I, were 
siMited ariiund lier l>ed, Avhilst the former read a portion 
from the sacred volume. I^ucy listened with deen in- 


terest to words of life which fall from the lips of her 
venerable parent ; but we could not but perceive that her 
ear was ever and anon strained to catch some distant 
sound. At length the noise of carriage- wheels in Ihe 
front of tlie house arre.sted the attention of all. The 
eyes of the dying girl lighted up witli an almost ua- 
curthly Iirightness,, and her irilc eheek grow flushed, 

“ It*i»^e,” she faintlv munnuved ; “ I shall seiHiim once 
again :m<i as she spoke, i\lrs .Jones gciitfy opened the 
chamber «(u>r, and wlMspercd that Mr Ijowson had ar- 
rived, and* bl-ggCd to he admitted immediately. My 
cmisci and I arose to leave the room ; but ere we could 
etlli.-t our purpose, the strangi'r entered, “ Oli, Luey, do 
1 fiijii you thus !” ]k‘ exclaimed as be nishctJ towards tlie 
bed. A wild slirick met inv car as he spcik^; but it) 
w.'is not fi^nii the invalid ; slc! had sun^k fainting upon 
her pillow, from wbieli slie b.ad by a gVeal; eifort arisen 
to embraec Jiim ;, but. it w.as from Annette, w ho, in the 
; '’Vger and thehusbaiul of Lney, recogsused my brother 
1 was loo innch agitatiol to notice his features; 

. i had Ills Voice, clioked :'.s*it was by fnndion. struck 
me as familiar; but, surprised that my consm, who 
I so (listingiiisiied for jire.senee of mimi, should lictray .siud^* 
i w’^eakness, 1 leil her from the room to t !i.‘ eliambiT wm 
joint Iv' oeeupic'd, and when the wduile trutli wa:s 

shortly revealed to me. Annette’s lirst action was to 
throv/ herself on her knees and nttin' a thanksgiving 
that she had escaped tlie iierro; which would have 
awaited her had slie consented to Ibo ])ropo.sed iinioni 
with Lewis; then tlirowing her arms around nu*, she 
\ve})t. convulsively. 1 said not a waird to e.omfort her. I 
"was stnpiiied ; nor could I really believe lliatnij' brother • 
had deceived the innaisp.ij^'ajus Lnty ly a. nnirriage imihT 
a false name, and that be (‘onid be so depraved us to 
seek an allianee willi Id,-: eousio iit the same time, not- 
v. irmd'Miuing tbat v:Vii.'ietre a.s.-,ared nuAier lieart lifnl too 
; toJidly clualsln^d ids image tor In j- cye^; to he mist'iJien. 

I Our tirsf imjtulse was to renivn imnK; invmedia,Uily ; but 
I we could not forsake the ('.yin;; g.ir], wboluici now a still 
1 oljser lioM upon our ctreelions. '’i'lie task (.if admin'S- 
I tcring to her condert was, liowever, over; she lived l>ut 
I to euibraei.! lier erring husliand, :ij.(d w.ben ne.xt we bo^ 
j hell her, it wa-s in tlu* kjng sleep from whicli no voice 
I of kindness could awalv( n her, ’ • ♦ 

‘1 must be Jtrief witii tliis part: (\f n* relation/ 1^:1 ris 
Stanky rc.'^umeiL ‘ jt.>r tlie j'.;'C(dlv.c!ior!,s lire too 'miu:h • 
for me, eve.n a? (Iri.s /l.i<tanec of time. Aimc'ite avoid('d 
a. meeting Avith l,i.ovi.s; ba\ f had an interview wdth 
him of a i)io,st jiainfd nature ere ive (juitted the village, 

I wlii(!ii we wore t>b!ig.‘d to do In grcait haste, in conse- 
i (pienec of receiving inb lligeijcc iiiid the eommun’watiou 
I of the evx'iit luul i;;ul an elaroiing elfact on l^^i^'TieaUh 
I of my poor mother. tr-Iu- died brokmi-heartiid — tlic 
I victim of her soii’.s miscionduet an. I her own mistaken 
view's of kindness ; and she saw ]i(;r fault; when too late 
to reme.dy it. It was an ;’'.'. rn) lesson ; oiui ). can never 
forget ; but I trust. 1 liavo profiti'd bv' it. 

‘ The death of my im.U lier wans a. grixit sliock to the 
feelings of your grandfather, and be bei.'iime a.n altered 
man. He longer U.kVIv delight in his farm or his 
grounds, and at kmgth ri^solved . to dispo.se of the 
Woodlands, mid take, up bis reBidenee oueo more in 
the suburbs of London. Annette and I left the beloved 
haunts of our childhood Avith regret ; but we wu^,rc Avil- 
ling to make any sacrifice for bi.s comfort. Boon after 
our arrival in town, 1 be(*ame engaged to Mr Stanky^; 
.and as my cousin frequently dei'lared to me that she 
wmuld never marry, 1 left my father to her care. Her 
health still remained delicate, yoit she devoted all her 
energies to Iris comfort and happiness, striving to eub* 
dnii lier own griefs, that she might lighten the lotid 
w'liich opprc.sse(l him, and hecoming to him as a daugh- 
ter. 1 should here inform you, that my erring brother 
left the countr 3 ^ soon after the new'^s of my mother’s 
I death reached him. He had never liked his profession ; 

' and the ofter of a situation, which would take him 
abroad, being made at the time, he gladly accepted of 
it. He doubtless thought that he hod be^me an alien 
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to his biit there was Bot one member w ho would 

not have received him, and forgiven the past, though 
Annette would not, I am sure, have become his wife. 
But he left us without an adieu, and the next intelli- 
geiice WT had of him W’as an account of his death. This 
was a fresh shock to our feelings; hut it was softened 
in a groat degree by the assurances we received of. Jiis 
penitence, in a few lines penned to Annette* eh his 
dying bed. 

‘My father did not long sur\hve his wif^ and son, 
and then Annette took up tier residence under iny 
roof; and hajipy ivas I to liavc so able an adviser, and 
sO steady a friend. Slic has since refused many eligible 
offers of marriage ; the memory of her first and only, 
but unfortunate attachment, being, I believe, the cause. 
But you, my‘t‘hikl i'cn, have benefited by her eboiee ; 
and, having enjoyed the advantage of heir kind and 
judicious instiaictions, will, I trust, strive to emulate 
her virtues. And now, my dear l<\inny,’ slie added, 
turning to lie^'' youngest daughter, ‘1 hope you are 
satisfied? '^I'ho tale has been, as 1 led you to expect, a 
one — one which has drawn te:irs from tho.se eyes 
Which seldom weei) : hut if it teach you the superiority 
a welUregulatod mind has over weakness and inde- 
cision, and lead you to aim at the possession of that 
superiority, I ahull not have related it in vain.' 


LOITEIMNaS IN FU AN 0E-- J 8 i 1. 

LVOXS TO A N'IGNO.V. 

•» We spent about a week in Tiyons, every day nniking an 
excursion to some S]>ot of i nterest or beauty in the 
iieiglibourhood ; among ollkcrs, to L’ltc Barbc, a small 
island in the Saone, situated a few miics above the town. 
The banks of this rivt r are innch more beautiful Ilian 
tliosfi of the llhone, being generally .steep, and well 
clothed H’itii woods ami vineyards ; they are likewise 
ornamented with a numlier of wlvite and pa tty villas. 
The Haone, a broad and massive stremn, crossed by 
luiniorous suspension -bndges, is comparatively slow in 
cits current, and permits the daily navigation of steam - 
vessels as far as Chalons, a stage onward to I'.'ris. Tlie 
] into wjych this fine river falls imniedi itely be- 

low Lyons, is very (iiflierent in appearane.e. About twice 
the size of the SaOne, it fiows hurriedly fiast the <i'i:iy.s 
of Lyons, as if fearful of a rnomeni in the iuiig 

journey before it, and this busy headlong cfiaractcr it 
s<jenis to possess from its cratllc in iSwitzerland almost 
to its grave in the Mediterranean. 

previous acqualitaiicc with the Bhone had h-cen 
made ujion L.ake Leman, where itr> waters, :e; tliey 
escape past Geneva, are beautifully blue. Al Lyons, 
and all the way downward, this rcnmrkable tint has 
disappeared, giving place to a dirty white colour, arising 
most likely from the chalky bottom over winch it occa- 
sionaUy rushes in its cour.se. Altbough augmented 
by the Saonc, it .still falls short of the llbine in point 
of size, and is not to be compared witli it in commercial 
importance. Its great misfortune is its rapidity of cur- 
rent, by which a regular traffic to and fro is greatly 
retarded. Steam -vessels go down from Lyons at a 
high rate of speed — sixteen miles an hour being com- 
mon — and they are consequenti^y" well laden with pas- 
sengers ; hut in coming up, their engines have a weary 
drag against the stream, and the passage is bo tedious 
that few' travellers adopt it. 

Our object being to visit some places ijf interest in 
the low-'er parts of the river, w^e wujiit on board of a 
steam-vessel whieh plied from the quay of Ljayns, and 
started at the convisnient hour of eleven in the forenoon : 
as the greater nuiriber of boats set out at three in the 
morning, inl^er to reach Marseilles at night — a run of 
hbout two^lpiMr^ rnilcs— we considered ourselves par- 
in our choice. It being only alwut 
a;i since steamers plied on the llhone, and as 

i ^ g* monopoly in the handsot two or three 

pseis have Uttle to recommend them as 


comfortable means of «onveyance. That in which we 
started was, os is usual in France, somewhat dirty, and 
crowded with a miscellaneous comixany, occupied in 
drinking eoflee, smoking, and spitting. Fortunately, 
wc succeeded in securing seats on deck, under an awn- 
ing, and, with the assistance of an obliging steward, 
made ourselves tolerably (aunfortable during the day’s 
journey. The mild air, from the rapid motion of the 
vessel, was pleasant; the sunny banks Hew past us like 
an cver-f^hifting picture ; and the hope of wdiat wc were 
to see ill the south, adtiod a relish to our sensations. 
Here and there we came abreast of a town, and after a 
short sta 3 %^ shot again ahead. Occasionally, also, the 
vessel passed beneath the extended platform of a suspen- 
sion-bridge, and the number of new bridges of tbis do- 
scriptiou we saw in the (bourse of 11 »e voy'age, slioived that 
here, as almost every wlicre else in France, improvenieut 
is steadily advancing. The banks of the river, thougli 
considerably loss roni.intic than those of the Hhine, are 
not l\y any means spiritless. Besides a feiv old-fasliioned 
towns, there are some castles on peaked heights, as 
rugged and ruined as .no artist couhl desir*.* ; lliere are 
likewise .some good STiatrhes of v>recipic?r; in tliC imme- 
diate vicinity i>f the river ; :inil over the lieads of t.'iil 
poplar.s, on the left bank, are obtained striking prosjMicls 
of tlie Ixiils of D.iupliin^g and beyond lliem, rising in 
Alpine grandeur, tlie snow'-clad nieuntaii'S of Save*)'. 

7\t MiUnce, ;ibout half- way down tlie river, we left 
the steamer, and stopped for the ivigdit at a little unjin ~ 
teridirig iiui — the Hotel du N < n-d - uiiere an old v oman, 
the liostess, vfcvcr seenicil tired ej’ showing ns .sets of 
kindness. Digairting in the mori[tngl'*''m tins agreeable 
hostel, wc were again on the river, in db'^tlier steamer 
bound for ihc south, and were ]\v it eeH-u.a'. 
fully more picturesque Gtaiuer}- tlian on irnt? pi'et'edriig* ’ 
t3a.y. Toxvaids the afrerne-oii, however, the banks slirunk 
in altitiuk-, Vve bad left the (,'t;veiines oti tlie rigiit aiul 
tiio bills of Danpbiny on the hit considerably behimi, 
and were entering upon a new tnict 'jf country, in wliiifn 
mulberry-trees began to make tlieir apjKair.'mce, e-m- 
clusive evidence that we had reached the soutincm 
division of France, in which silk is one of Die sfcajile 
pT'odaets. 

Interested as wc should otlic rwiso havr l.ioi'n v/ith thef?c; 
and other novelties, the eircumstanees in v. uich we wete 
involved unhappily eontribuied to destroy everything 
like gratification. The vessel, though large, and not 
without eleganee in Konie of its rnrnisiungs, was a scene 
of filth and (•onfasion. ISIo attempt was inach' to j-.re- 
s'Tve order. High .'ind low, irresjj)cetivcM)f fares, were 
(loininiugled according tr> faiiey in all parts of Die vnacsek 
and luggage and in(.!r('handise were stro^wed ahont in 
every direction. All this hubbub, however, was only a 
little droll. The terribic thing was Die lieat. The deck 
li.'id no .awning, and the sun glared down uyiou ns li];e a 
eonsunving fire. Seated on Imxes and carju't-bags, our 
only shelter was our unibicllas, wliicli wc nianage<l to 
hold up in the. tlirong, and lumealli whieh, as 1 found 
from a pocket thermometer, the heat wa.s 88 degree.s. 
As we advanced, shooting .along from yioint to point, the 
ves.sel seemed as if leaving behind all that was fresh, 
green, and beautifnl, an<l entering on a hot and suf- 
focating desert. The lime.stonc liills and dilTs which 
at intervals bounded tlie narrow' valley of the river, w ith 
tlic tow'n.s and houses which were iierc.heihyori tJieir sides, 
or ncstUal at their base, appeaix^d as if sufflThxg under a 
process of roasting. The vvliole eartli was assuming a 
supernatural, whitey-brow'n aspect. To an imaginative 
mind, the vd!f3el seemed freiglite*! on a voyage to Fan- 
demonium — wti/s already wit bin tlie ash-pit of a scoreli- 
iiig furnace. 

It w'as with no sm.all pleasure that we anticipated a 
termination to this terrific torture by a sp(.»edy arrival* 
at Avignon, winch was announced to be at hand. Cer- 
tain ancient and w'ell-b.aked gray turrets were ficen on 
the horizon, over the beads of some drooping willow's ; 
and, turning into a branch of the river to’wiirdB the left, 
we were, to our great joy, brought in front of Avignon, 
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omiore properly an oM dccaywi wall, within which it scenes of former oppression. One of the broken-down 
was said tlie town Would be found. In a few minutes, apartments was dcserihed as liavinfj been the seat of the 
by the aid of a tjaleche in waiting', wc were conducted Inquisition, and adjoining' it are liolcs down which 
within the walls of this curious old city, and iiad dived prisoners could he prccipitiifcd into gloomy ftl)ysses he- 
iuto tlie comparatively cool recesses of what we discovend neath. Possibly, the tales toid by the modern conduc- 
to be one of the best inns in J^'ranee. There was tlien, tress over the l)uilding pai-lakc somewhat too much of 
after all, j et a spot in the w^orld where one could freely the piarvellous to bo aitogether worthy i>f credit ; but it 
breatlie. After our lengthened snllerings in the intense is liisfffl^ieally true, that the Inquisitionary tribunal was 
smishinc, the darkened apartments of the Hoteid'Europe cslahlished fn vVvigiuin in tlic tlsirtcentli century, and 
were taken possession of with imhounded delight. that a sulftidept mwnbe^' of acts of tyranny were pnrpe- 

8ix hundred years ago, wlien kings were at libert}/^ to trated to ijisnre *tlje infamy of the spot. ^I'he lower 
give aAvay portions ()f their dominions to please a mo- wing of llie building, extended by some neiv atructures 
jnentary fancy, a king of J^'rance made a present of a forming an inner court, is now onployed a.s a barrack, 
district in the south-eastern part of his kingdom to one ! w hich can aeeuiTmuxiatc a thousand roldiers, A¥e as- 
of the popes, and thcscj half-priests half-princes eon- cended by broad flights of stairs to the highcr-^lwrs to 
trived some time afterwards to acqiiii'O from a dnstressed see some 'piSjjfori.al remains on t’ne n^dls^y .fft*>'ejj ings of 
princess of Naples an adjoining district, including A vig- the b;srr;ic,k-n'onis, i>ut 1iiey were IfTfrcely worthy of 
non. Tims the t>o|)(.‘S, about ilie heginning of the four- llv * • Tin- v. liole piaee, at the tiyje of our visit, 

teentli century, had estahlislicd tiieir civil sway in tliis wc . i ve of military, undergifmg, 1 sliould imagine, 
quarter of riance, of which they wawe not deprived an .a]), .^Mlticeship in bi:ii)g baked previous to being sent 
till the Jievohitioii, fatal to so many privilf*gc‘s, in 1790. across to Africa. * 

'I'lironghoiit the greater part of the fburteenth and part Among <.fher jaihlic cfi-fices which we visited, was 
of th(? fiftcentli centuries, Avignon was tlie metropolis museum of the department ol’ which Avignon is th(^* 
(if the ('Imistian world, and a scene of ecclesiastical mag- capital. As it is rich in imticpiities and curiosititis, 
liificcnce. On the top of a low liill within the verge of I could hero say much in llu' \fay of (k^scriidion, were 
the city, the jcilaee of the popes wsis erected, and the 1 not aware that all sueli di^svriptions nmst majessarily be 
remains of it are usually visited )»y tourists in their uninteresting and leontine myself to «)jie(' more oiler* 


passu, i.re down the riva^r. 


iiig a tribute of adniir.ition tt» the* Trench govtiniment 


1 >esirons of seeij}g this ancient edifice, as well as some I for its eiiconragemenfc of those pruvir.eial eollectioiiH. 
oilier ohjeels of interest, Ave ventured out on the morn- i In (Vermont I saw one of grctit exient, abounding in 
ii' i;’ .'ift"r <)'a« aiTivg,br,yu>n,gli not till, by a short recon- | itatural and artitieial objeets illustrative of tlic locality ; 


noiin' V an thc^Y>r dibtlle of the hotel, I had aseerhn'ned 
that iiie fitrec{.;>; t i^srcd a tolerable shelter from the re- 


as, for example, specimens of every kind of rock dis- 
covcraldc iji the department, and pictures and busts of- 


oiiv.i.-ilty of the s\i;i ()verhe.'ui. 'I’l'e thorough- { (Jistin^'iiislicd natives. Here, at Avignon, the sauu? j 
a.s Ave i?)und cm issuing out t)n our excur.sioii, con- kind of coilcctioii is lounii ; and any stranger desirous 
id:- tecl enfirtdy of lanes cTvvivoi'f'd by tafi and slll)^;t■antial of hnov.mig what men iV inous in science, literature, or j | 
hons(‘s, nunrv .showing the remaiirs of fallen giainikair. iwl the di:d..riet has |.)rodm’ed, he iiaw (mly to visit^lie || 
hut f»r ilic greater p;n;t pri^>n-like in ap[)cara!ice, from ]>j 'Uire gallery of tlie t'OAvn, and there ho lias them all j ; 
1!ie wvl! i.laoi'liifmed Avjiidovvs, lie iA'y jxirtals, and t!je before Inni. Tlie library atlacdied to i:I»e inusourn eon- 
d . irv de.iiiess wiiich preA'ailed in their precincts. JIun- .sists of iipAvards of forty thousand Amlumcs, Avith some 
Vti’. ;.v in veriuus direc.tioi'.s, so as almoKt to be an inextri- liundrc<ls of inaniiseripts, l!ie greater part the antique- 
calic ma/e, th(?.se lane-like streets oher a j)ieasant retreat veVlum-covered tomes of sup])re8sed monasteries. • 

frvvn liic coofiday lieat, and an; Iherefore, like the narrow Few travellers po.ssessed ol’ a. day\s leisure (jiiit Avig- i 
aAT'iiucs of' eastern cities, in perfect adaptation to tlie non Avithout peri’orming a pilgrim age Jo Vanel^iW 
elimate. In t!ic stretdks <;liielly devoted to busines.v, and the Vaueluse of ltetrareh--sitn;ited at about eiglitoeu 
wlicrc: a few pe^'ote Averc moving aiiout, the excellent n\ile.s’ distance, hi an easterly directiem, from the toAvn. " 
c’crif. diev t was r* orted to of extending sheets of can- lAvo motives present tliemsylves for undertaking such 
va<s b-: !we';!i the top storeys of the house.s on each an excur.xioji — Ax;nera1ion, real or allUded, for tlie me- 
find unaer tliesi; awnings, Aviiicdi wen; of diHerent mory of Fctnireh; and a love of Av/iat is peculifir and 
colours ;nui size.s, you Avalkial in a tfovered ami cool interesling in natural scenery. Infiueneed l)y feelings 
averoic, in detianco (d‘ tlie raging heat beyond. Fa- of a mixed nature, we di-vqted.^a day to the jo^ney, 
A’lnw^'d by tSiCze gralefal sliades, and crossing sunny winch Icing perform(;d in a CAVNawed calcche, 
pa,te'ies of street only wlicii unavoidable, avo reached to he exempt from any serious annoyance from the 


th-e roe]^' hoiglit we AV'ere in quest of, and from wliieli 
Avc iiad a rnomcTitary glance over tlu; liiiiestvine region 
around, scorched wluTever tlic laud rose into iArotnl)e- 


eoemy. 

AVh; Avere to set <iut at six in tlu; morning, but it was 
eight helore the horses avc re trotting with u.s out at one 


green only Avlicre the 


er phun-s and . of rlie old gjiteway.s of the town, and taking the road 


j> erry-trecs could draw nonrisliment from live arti- aurbss the plain. Shortly aft(;r quitting Avignon, we 
f: vv-irrigal,ed meado.vs. 'Flic suiTace of the irre- had the satisfaction of riding Avitliin the shade of long 
■ roc;ky height on Avidcli avc stood veis hare, find rows of imdburrv and willovn" trees, which bounded the 
; !v as white as chalk. Not a vcfdige of vegetfi- av<;11 irrigatetd and green fields, the irrigation, as far as 
I v -LS visible upon it. A broken sloiie-cross rose we could judge, Ixfiiig by narrow rills conducted from 
ot :• linuvstono cn>g, a picture of desolation. The the Durance, a river tri hut-ary to the Rhone. Further 
:ie:> - ouiid Avere Tmu', the dust lime, (!ver\ thing on, avo ascended a hei^lit thin ami rocky in the soil, 
e. AV hat A spot to be chosen for a. p.'daee*! AVe .md .able only to give nourish merit to the vines and 
t visit '.I the eatbedval, that being neurest tlie olives A' itii which it was covered. AVo now' descended 
imnt of tia; hill, it iS a cluinsy .straclure of dillerent to another plain, avcII irrigated like the former; in this 


.st’/les, witli .some ]iortions said to ha"e originally be- j ease the Avutcr-courses being from the Sorguos, Ai||Iiose | 
l()ngcd tt) a teniple of llenadcyi. Tiie int|fl(u* ]>os.sess(^s . f cnii lilii avc Avere about to visit. The day Avaa this 
some good paintings and earved monuniaits, and, like i 2t;iii o^* July, and already the crops of the farmers b«d . 
most of the clmrehes I have visited ii\Francc, is at been gathered to the thrashing-floors, and all were now 
prc>t;nt in course of repair, 'riie palace, short way busily engaged in the important process of separating 
(IoaIii the hill to the Bouih, is a building of vast^limcu- the grain from the stalks. And how primitiye the 
sioiSs, and so irregular in elLaracter and shape as to ad- ration! No barns, no thrashing-mills, no fla^; ihmf 
mit of no useful description. It is, indeed, more like an was, howeA'er, animal power. In what 
old castle than a palace, and has stooii ^several sieges, the barn or 3 tack-yard, a patch of gpundcitfclBareid 
Much of tlie upper ])art is an open ruin, and here dun- and beaten as hard as possible with, dm Ott 

geonS, hallg, and oubliettes were pointed out to u» as this, which we may compare to 


c 
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theatre, sheaves are spread knee deep fronl the centre 
to the t;i re u inference. The farmer now advances, lead- 
ing a liorso by a long halter, and taking his place 
in the centre of the ring, he drives the animal at a 
smart trot round and round, trampling and kicking up 
the straw at every step. To give. every part a fair 
chance, he either shortens the halter, so as to iiQijt* the 
widtli of the circle performed by tlie animaj, or lie adds 
an ass half way between liims^df and the [lorsc. In 
some cases we observed two horses at tliis*kind of work, 
at other times two oxen, ami in several instances a 
horse and ass, or a liorse and mule. 'Hiere are, in 
fact, a dozen wavs of performing the oiieration, all 
ecinally barbarous ; and one cannot hut feel surprised 
how tlic governnicnt, with its remarkahlo care 

for the line j/rfv,. •■'*?ould take so little, na'Uii^b improve 
the most nseuii of all arts, tliat of thrashing out tlie 
corn, wlii(d) is'in no rospeet advanced beyond wliat it 
was three tliousand years ago in the land of Israel. Of 
course, this mbtliod of thrashing is most defective in 
of cleanliness, and rniimus to the straw. It made 
« us'qnite uielaneholy to see the confused mass of dirt, 
Ifciiaff’, and broken straws left at the com-lusiou of the 
trot. Women V’cre erH.ployed in sViaking out the par- 
ticlea of grain, and here and tlnne might I'C obst'rved 
hillocks mingled with imj)iiritii;s, ready to he thrown 

1 up in shovelfuls agaiyst the wind, wlien the wind should 
happen to blow, in a, few cases, we noticed tliat tlie 
people luid got the length of having fanners; a it 

is to he lioped, to general iii)j>rove)nent. In sneii a 
^ (jountrys wlicrc capital is still excessively meagi'?, the 
ill Production of any kind of simple hand - thrastiing 
macliine would doubtlesa pflivc a blessing to these 
p ca s a n 1; ; i g r i cu 1 1 u r i sis. 

In the course of onr journey wc ])assed tlirongh seve- 
ral villages, one of which exhibits a busy siieiic of watcr- 
i wh^ic'ls turning in the different braneiics of a stream, 
and being shroiidcd in trees, has a picasant rural aspect, 
i A ride along a cross-road now brings m to the valley 
i of tlie Sorgiies, up which we are iiondmacd for the dis- 
^tanc.e of a mile, the land gradually closing on each side 
till we reach the bosom of a vast dell in the range of 
Mills rise on eaeli side, bare and craggy, with 
projecting ledges, beneatli whicli several dwellings iiave 
,, been \(;Mtiirou.sly built, the ro- fs being large uiasscs of 
! Iliit rock adhering to the face of the ])re(ar)i(re. We 
i have, in the bottom of the falcon our right, the bcauti- 
; fully clear river Sorgues, employed liere, as farther 

1 down, in driving mills, a,nd tlie sighl;: of which is re- 
1 fi csliing in this land of heat and eray limestone roek. 
i AsSig;' carriage advarjc(?s, wc seem as if entering the 

j hriwels of the mountain ; aiul this is indeed the case, 
j In times long past, masses of the liiils liave fallen down 
‘t and been washed away, leaving a great rude gap eii- 
1 vironed by precipitous acclivities, whose bare sides are 

1 only at intervals ornamented Avitli hg and olive trees, 

1 or straggling vines. At the inner extremity, wliere the 
carriage- road ceases, we arrive at the village of \'au- 
eluse, consisting of scarcely a dozen liouses on hotli 
sides of the river, including tw'o or three mills, one of 
Avhich is used for a jiMper factcirv. »Somewhere on the 
slip of garden-ground beneath the mills, on the left 
bank of the stream, stood Tetrarcdi’s house ; and on the 
to]) of a bare knoll above, are th6 ruins of what is called 
Tetrarch’s castle, though it certainly never belonged to 
him, but was only the residence of one of his friends. 

Just where the carriage draws \ip, in the centre of the 
smair group of houses in the village, has been erected a 
monument, of the commonplace pillar form, to Petrarch, 
which it may be consolatory to tlie English to know is 
as eliectually hacked and cut by visitors, as if it liad 
been placed in Westminster Abbe.v. .Passing tliis nie- 
. ■stiento of the p 0 |^, -we, walk by a narrow winding path 
up the right i>aU|k, of the Sorgues, ascending and de- 
i ; scending till we arrive at the bold front of the rock, 
beyond which there can lie no further intrusion. We 
; ,ind^d,at the head of the glen; limestone clili’s, 

ij i pionacles of a cathedral, impend over- 
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head, while beneath, t6 the verge of the water, is a ■ 
universal wreck of stones and rubbish. That Avhich [ 
attracts our attention, however, is a wide yawning gulf i 
at the base of the rock, the principal fountain of the , 
river. Where the water comes from, no one can tell ; 
hut it is evidently delivered by the hill, and gushes out 
at many different points, cold, pure, and delicious. At 
the time of our visit, the weather having been for some 
time drj^ the water onij’' half filled the grotto in the 
rock in which it lay, as still as a mirror; and it is i 
chiefly in winter that it rises to the point of overflow- 
ing. Occasionally, as we saw by the stones and rocks 
in its course, it pours forth cimpctuoiisly, and in great j 
v<»lumc. Now, that the riAmr received none from tliis 1 
head fountain, the water Avellcd out from beneath divers i 
rocks, a little lower down tlie glen, siml almost irnme- 
diateh' formed a stream of twenty feci in bread Ih. 

The fountain of A^uucluse is one of the few things 
which does not disappoint the cX[)cetatioiis of a tr;i- ; 
veller. The^ savage sct-nety of the hills, tin* quiet little 
A'illage in the bosom of the dell, the variety of rare plants j ! 
growing in tin; lower clilfs, tlie iiretty and unsophis- p 
Heated river just come so oddly into existence, a mngni- i ' 
iiceiit blue sky overhead, and into all the air (if roinaiiec i 
coinrnunieated by the long resificnco of Petrarch on the ■ 

1 spot — all give the ])lace a pei'uliar charm, 'rhe juict’s :■ 

1 house, as I have said, was beside tlie stream adjoining : 
j the village; and here, lie toils us in his Epistles, lie 

lived while lie wrote Ids sonnets to Liiiira, in that ; 

species of solirndc wldcli iiocis ficipicntly dream of en- 
joying, but S(» seldom realise. to**.! friend, lie ■ 

ohscrvi.'s * Yc/u have ofien iieard speak of my : 

warfare with tin: Nymphs, who reign at\-;.:.,m'pot of Itie 
rocks tiiaf io;^' themselves in tin; eltruds. . ’'ik'P 
these that the Sorgues, tram- pareMt. us crystal, rods over 
ilM emerald UaJ ; and by its bank 1 cvdlfivale a little , 
sterile and stony spot, Avididi ,( have desriued to the 
aiuses; but tlie jealous Nyinjihs dispaite the possession I 
of it Avitii me; they destroy in the spring the labours 
of my summer. 1 had eonqnered from tin in a. liitio i 
meadoAv, and had not enjoyed it long, when, uyion iTiy 
ridurii from a journey into ltal.y, 1 found that I had Isx ii 
rol.bed of all my possessions. But 1 was not to ho dis- 
eour.iged: I collected the labourers, the tisia rmen, and 
the shepherds, ami raised a rampart aga inst thi^ N y mphs ; 
and there AA*e raised an altar to the INIuses ; but, alas ! 
e>q)crionce has proved that it is vain to battle witJi rhe 
elements. ' * Here 1 [ilease myself witli my little 

gar'leiKS aud my narrow dwadling. I want nothing, and 
' look for no favours from fortune. If ytai come h) me, 

A'ou will see a solitary, who wand(;rs in the meadoAvs, 
the tields, the forests, and the mountains, resting in tlie 
mossy grottos, or beneath the shady trees. 1 detest the 
intrigues of courts, tlie tumult of cities, aiidt lly the , 
abodes of pageantry and pride. Ihiualiy removed from ; 
joy or sa'lncss, T pass my days in the most ])rofound 
(adm, happy to have the Muses for my companious, and 
tlio song oi' birds and tlic. murmur of streams for my 
serenade.’ Happy i’ctrareii ! 

M'e rove<^ about for an hour or two in the spot, con- 
secrated by these outpourings from one of the most i 
eminent men of letters of his time ; and having, as v e ' 
thought, cxliuusted V^auiduse, retraced our way to 
Avignon. ^ 

ACO,IDENTS IN MINKS. 

It is aflirmeiby competent authorities, that not fcAvcp | 
than 2.a00 li\tp5 isru annually lost to Britain through 
accidents in mines — that every hour arrangements arc j 
in progress, for furtlier sacrifice; and all this without j 
any natioilhl eflbrt being made to remedy the ?^'il. | 
Lookii/g ut.tlie simple I'act here stated, onewouhi.he j 
apt to think that, as a public, wc were utterly destitutf} 1 . 
of humanity; but such is not the i:ase. When a cala- | 
mity of this' Xiud occurs, there is no wiint^ either of 
sympathy or of beuelicence ; but bore the matter iiuda, 
just^'lierc, under a. more rational and active systeni of 
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legislative direction, the rernedjjr ouglit to begin. The 
truth is, that Avith all our individual cuiergy of benevo- 
lence, we are, as a legislature, most culpably slow. Com- 
missions of inquiry are appointed; reports are made, 
canvassed, and laid aside ; the evil goes on till some 
extraordinary catastropiie startles the public into re- 
newed S3’'nii)athy — and one would imagine, from tlie | 
bustle of iiKJuiry, and noise of the ne\\ siiapers, that 
souiethinf? "was in reality to he done. But no; there 
are heartless ic.ru to he muvi^d, pecimiary interests to 
be combated, and party squabbles to he adjnstecl, before 
matters of this kind can obtain a Imnring; find tlius it 
is that grievous Avrongs rcyiain so long unabatetl, de- 
spito of all our sympafciiy and c-lamour. To he sure, 
relief (;omes at last; hut not until more siifil ‘ring ami 
Avreteliceiness Vaive been incurred than lialf a ccnUiry of 
iH'nctieence can atone for. 

It woidd seem, lion ever, that the Hjisavc 51 eatastr. 
of Seplcnibor Iasi; -wlierebv ?iiiictv- live liuman Lh* 
were in an instant deprived of life less at length 
tracted tiic attention of govi*rmncnt to t*lds suhieet. 
We hope no time Avili i)e lost in men^ inquiry : fvir 
the <'aiJses of all such accidents liave long since i)i er> 
il’senssed and aseertained ; nor is the removal or nnli- 
gation of jni.y of rlu in beyond human Ingenuilw Jt a)o 
pjvars I'rom a list ol’ pnbli.slied (‘ases. lliat exulosions of 
tiro-dani}), eiioke-(hiin|>, falls of the roof, hreaking’ of the 
rope or other apparatus in dcseeni, fill <'!’ atones (K>\vn 
tile slniR, and Ivnsting in of umfer from fdd >vasres, are 
tile main caases <tf ;e; eideni,. Now, all oi ti'.eS'' easual- 
Lios are eU;at!y of heing either aUo.m iher p.n- j 

;eni:'’dl. (e.- in. frcMpiem'y. iMa; y v:l them i 
fi’mn or ignoranec* on tlio of the work- j 

i :^h !' be }a'ovenl'o<! by tiu' a; pfhntnient t.>l ;in j 
ae-'roiliti-' i en.o.'nl, to ^^dl■,)m ihooidlro s;ii‘oty ’•■ guie.t i'eis j 
(»l the liime should !'.• intruste,],. Wi-n;' si!e*h an m/er 
s' or reguiariy at his duly, ttn.; s'h'cly- hnujt.s w< idP Jjo 
locked and. io'pt in m-doi', laopiT vve>rking oi’ die 
(a gines attended to, tin* ropes secured from malicious ; 

during' night, no ]iernieious system (;f * liariy- i 
ing’ (n uu.)viiig all tlie enal-supiinrls for the sake of the 
iiiineral) would be permitted, and, generally speaking, 
no work allowed to lie jinKLcded vvitli until every tiling ' 
was ;\se*'rtiuiK'd to iie in ordinary c^oiniitions of safeto'. 
phudt a system of oversight v.ould be by no means an 
iotcrferi "'ce either with tlu? due liberty of Ibe empdoyer 
or red; it avouM tmid to insure eonfidenee in the 

o.iC. and remove all anxiefy and respojisibility from tlie 
other, (jcsides, it would be doing notiiing more in the 
ease uf miiit-s than has been doiu' Avitli respect to fae- 
t,. tries, railways, and other liranehes of (air natioiial 
industry ; ami Avherc the jiuiilie. in the end become the 
siith'rers — Iw having an inmieiise munber of p.ani>er 
widows .fnd children throAvii iqion their care — the public 
Inu’C an inidoubted rigdit, independmilly of inOtiA-cs of 
Ii’.nnanity. to impose such restrictions. 

'i'hc strictest Immaii vigilanee i.s, ncA’crllieiess, fal- ! 
and witli sm.'h subtle sources of .accident m? fire- 
dam)> and eboke-tlamp, some prineipli; ovigbt to he 
adopted involving the unerring operation of n.atural 
laws. Ji'ire-dam]) is ligliter tliaii eommon air, and will 
' rnl wherever it has (^gress ; nod choke-damp, AvViieh 
lo iivier, can ahva^as he driven from it.s lurki]ig-])laees 
by a sii[)erior iTurriait of juire air. lienee tb.e main 
' bjce.t .should be — no malter Avh.'it Iho cxjKMise — to pro- 
M ie a full alul free system of ventilation in xa;ai 

Avdhi the ato.urqihere. This wa* haA^j already a.lverttd 
to in , No. of our current .series; but i^s a subject 

thav, cannot be too fn'qucntly or too stA>M^’ nrge<i upiem 
laiblic attention. Wtuit Avould be thoug^f e>f the man 

a iroptised to ventilate every apartmeu^nd gallery 
mansion by a single keyliole ; and yet,\i ijpint of 
lu; attempt would be quite as rational as the pre- 
tended vontilation of four hundred acTcs of eoal-AA'orkiugs 
by a single shaft of eiglit or nine feet d^neter. 'I’hc 
idea is preyostcrous ; and tire only Avonderis, that cala- 
mities resulting from the present syflTrmi of coal-Avork- 
ing, ‘are not more imnurous than tliey tire. Jjcjpthe 


reader only •imagine 400 or .500 acres of exeavuted 
space, extending to .‘10 or 40 miles of pa.ssages and gal- 
leries, at the depth of 1000 I’eet lioueatli the surface, 
and all this depiending for ventilation upon a couple of 
narroAv shafts, which are rendered still more contracted 
by the continual asetmt and descent of tuixs containing I 
the coal, •and he wdll readily perceive how fearfully iUihle i 
every^nVess is to an deeiimulation of the exjdosive mix- 
ture. Wc ^o not pretend to decide vihat amount of 
space a eoV^^f>i^;ITt? are eapalile of ventilating — tins 
must ill eaclrtlirse l»o didcrmiiied lu’ the d(?pth, nature 
of the i-oal, ikv. ; hut et;rtaiti avc are that no tliorough 
Axailihitioi) can ever be maiutained when' tbe workings 
are numerc.us, nnles.s. shafts Ik* sunk at .‘>00 or 'l(lOJH;^^^ds 
.li^taut. Were this done, liri’-damp Avould ini egresg j 
as soon >P^>>iiai^;a.ted. end e ! i o k e - by 
the suj>cri >r enrrents ean.sod eitisev by the nai viral vim- i 
‘il.'Oi-'O lims ]>n»'.irjc<‘d, or l>y ii;- a.r(ilM(‘i:d driiughts ! 

‘nxited In- fires and o.tli ervvl.se, A loll and frevi eon- | 

nexiou w ith, tlie alme.sfdierr i^hove woiiidi not only anni- i 
hilat.e Ihe dangers uf snfhHMtion and explosion, but 
render the <K-ct:i.atioJi of tire niiiar mm\: healthy ; for.! 
h^-altliv it cannot i»(\ so lone; as tluse easts minghf | 
A'dvh tile air lie breiPivi, anil^so long as stagnation '• 
renders it liahlt* to be, hi/ated to a leniperalaire aimo.st i 

intolershle. But it may he ar.nied ffiat .sue!) a system ■ 

ol’ veii'iih.ii Ion would he o.xjH'iisive ^n the extreme, aud | 
render the v/orking of eo:d. in derqi mine.s ailogether un- i 
problabje. We can l>y no iiioans arris*.* .-i!; sueli a eon- I 
elusiou. t >iir besl. and most abuiidanl , supply i.s derived j 
from the coal iield.s of N'orltminber'and and Durham, ^ 
where Dse mines .are d( i*po*st ; and so long as tlie doivhi*?^^ . j. 
tie and mamil’aeturing waflits uf the eoinitry emiiinue in' : 
aethe inerease, the article must he prodiieeil, no matter i 
viuii the cost. And if. afrer all. it should he found th.at i 
’uitiiog in eertahi loi-rdilit's w as unprolitalih; ; be it .so. | 
Detier tiiat this ground propi-ietor, or that eompiTliy, j 
siionhl be witliout their juoiils, than that; liundroils of 
industrious workmen slaadd lose their live.s, and their i 
wdves .'ind ehildrcu be tiiroAvu on the eharity of tlie | 
country. ^ i 

While, therefore, we frt;eiA^ admit that aoeident.s will | 
occur ill sjviteof all human preeiivdir>n?i -that 
break, stones fall from the roof, and nox^us gases lurk | 
in corners unsnspected - yet we think -ill. inteHigeni men j, 
Avill agi*ee tliat a judieiouH oAan'siglit, eouplcfl Avitb a | 
full and free ventilation, woi’ld go far to diminish the i 
evil. ]More()\a*r, the hygishi.ti vi* meMsen.! Avdiieh proA ide.s 
for these safeguards, niu.*;l also e<'mpel a rigid record of i 
mine:^ and mining opi;ruiions. 'J^ns indcetl is a, .'mbject i 
of almost par.'imeMint imjiortaTice. Wliere wmrlfH^s are ' 
aliandoned, there elioke-danqv, lire -damp, and water 1 
Aviii eertainly eollcet ; and if there be no record or plan | 
of the portion so aliandoned, tliose who happen to ^ 
work in tlie same lield, at a snb,se*|uent period, ma.A‘ ! 
(xmie upon the.se unkno wn v iistes, and a, single stroke of ! 
the }>iel: led:, loose the jient-i'p gase.s and water to sweep 
their iinsa.speeting victim.s into destnudion. Hiadi catas- 
trophes have f^eeurred, and will continue, to occur, so 
le-ng as ilie ore.sent mieoneern and earel(\s.s;ncss prevail, 
d’lic e.xistiMg generation knows little or notiiing of the 
position and extent of past workings; and they are 
leaving as little knowdctlge to tliosi* Avlio may come after. 
Such a .system, or ralhSr no-system, is unwqrthy of an 
intelligent and accurate xieople, independent of the danger 
with Avhieh it is fraught ; and to argue that * those who 
succeed us must just look after tliemselves as AV'eJjiave 
done,’ is irrationality and ignorance. Considering that 
the eoal-lields of this country are limited, and that the 
demand u]>on tliem is every year increasing, a period will 
come — perhaps sooner than most people imagine — Avben 
the mineral will be exhausted ; and it is only righteous 
and just that we, as well as our successors, should knon^ 
Avlmt is and what is not available. It behoves govern- 
ment, therefore, to enforce a propenfSystem of record^ 
a mapping out of the entire inliwal resources of our 
island — Avliich shall show to the present, aujl to future 
generations, the fields worked and unworM, the pecu- 
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KBE iiiid all 

hich might contrit^ to strCe and 

as we 

fHiinaay that they will spe^Siy be 
an likely. "X'he prolonged existence 
in of apathy and recklessnoss would 
and humanity i "The 
%jlld comfort of a valuable class of k'^ien (;all for 
;inod^ of Ipspeotion and >«jeu:fiilatini|.;4hnd if not 
it Spliat of benevolencey at least of 

should not rest for a moment 

^ It^v'^fasfowS^ h-otn one of t}ie too little known 

exeouted by Thomas Campbell in bis 
wi^dja^r^awig toi the eapaoity of with a gentleman’s 


Shall the hcat^ten, haiipThty niliided, 
Bwell with triumph evermore ; 

llaoe prefane, that fury blinded, 

BaaVa tmhallowed ritea adore ? 

Hast then dared In mad resistance, 
'I'yrant, to contend with God ; 

Shall not Heaven’s supreme assistance, 
Snatch us thy inortid rod ? 

Wretch ncctiir^d ! thy fleeting gladness 
Leaves miit^ltion's serpent-sting, 

Short-hved pleasure yields to sadness, 
ll;u)ty fate is on the wing. 

Mark the battle, mark the ruin ; 

Havoc loads the groaning plain ; 

Ruthless vengeance fast pursuing. 
Grasps thee in herlron chain. 


Old age is often qucnilons. It is one of its defects to he 
so ; but let not this occasional vvcakijess dt;eeivc you. Yon 


Lo ! thy waters gently wand'ring. 

Lave her vafieys rich and green. 

Y^ien the wintwr keenly show’ring, 
Strips fair fialem’s Indy shade, 

Then thy current bnimltT pouring, 
Lingers through the leafless glade. 
When, O wheu shall light refuraing, 
Gild the melancholy gloom. 

And the golden star t'f nioraing, 

Yonder solemn vault illume? 

When slinll freedoni, holy charmer, 
Cheer my long hcnigsttled soul ; 

AMien shall Israel, i>roud in armour, 
Burst the tyrant’s ha.-o control ? 

Ye that boldly hade defiance. 

Fierce in amifi, t«.i Fharaoli’s lhn>nc. 
Can ye now, with ta’uo compliance, 

In a hosin’ hon'iai',0 groan ? 

OttlhiTit Israel, nor-glit appalled you, 

ISohl in Heaven’s pi’ll] atious hour. 
When the voice (if fnn'clorn called you 
From a tyrant’s haughty power ; 

YTion their chariots, clad in thunder, 
iiwt'pkthe field in long array, 

Wliii#.» the billow, burst nimnder, 

Hovered o’er your sandy way : 

Gallant tace, tluit ceasolc'5S tvtiUng, 

Trad Arabia’s wc.iry M'ild, 

Plains in verdure n^ver smiling, 

Rocks in biUTcn grandeur ]jiled— 
Whitlier fled. G altered nation, 
liVIilther hod tliat geii’rous soul ; 
i)e!id to frmhfu's inspiration, 

Waves of Ammon's base ermtrol ? 

Gtsi of lieaven ! in mercy Ix'iuling, 

Hear the wo-\\i»rn ca.]itive’a prayer; 
Frfirn thy thraae in peace descending. 
Soothe their sorrows, calm tlicir care. 
God of power ! whow.; voico commanding, 
ids the whirlwind scour the deep, 

:he waters smooth expanding, 
obed id glassy radiance sleep ; 
tugh Jfchy jnercy, long departed, 
ptrfii thy once-loved people’s ci V; 
^Mshall Ammon, iron-hearted, 
jflittmph with impunity ? 
hb-illfvrd of desolation 
M bur $ftcrcd camp ^>pal, 

1 ch<)«eii gcaieratioli: 
irpatrate in the battle fall, 

ip^' tba''grouiul.. : 


luinco the pleasure.s wliich it is Jictiuilly I'uioying. My owti 
experience, in the Hixty-seventh year of iuy age is’ t1i.it 
lioiwithatanding certjt^n ailments and infirmities, and the 
privations tlicy occasi^i it is just us luijtjiy ns nil t!ie jwe- 
ceding seasons were, though in a difl'eremt way -so happy 
as to cause no regret that tlicy have passed, and no desire 
to exchange wl»ji,t.ds for what "has been. If youth has lioyies 
and prospe'-’ts, w islu’s that em^ij^nt it, lias no infe- 
riority even in tliiiik^spoet. — TurrCft'. , 


j That whieh I have fomul Hie best recren; iLin, boi.ij to hiy"' 
{ mind and body, whensoever eitlier of t'leru si.fvnds in nerd 
; of it, is music, w liieii cxeieises at (inciv botii my );ody niu! 
j soul: espeeinliy when I pl.jv uiyseif;|for then, miffijiids 
the s.i,m(’ motion that my hand makes upon the insti ve 
: mont, the instrument, makes upon ihy licart. !t enlls in 
i rny spirit. s, comjiose.s my thoughts, delights my ear, w- 
I ereaters my mind, and so not only tits nu^ for after-hnsiue«s, 

I but tills my lieart at the prcstait witli pure and u.sefal 
‘ thoughts; SO tlmt wdien tlio inuHio sonn.!: the .swi'etliest 
i in my ear.s, truth eummoniy flows the c*h aresl. into my 
j mimi. And hence it is that I flnd my sonl is heeome more 
j hunnonious, bwbeing aeciistomed ho iriiieh t(> liarniony, av 
j HO averse toiijyinaniKU’s of discord, !li:it tlie least jarring 
I .ionnds, cithef b* notes or words, seem very haish and mi- 
j jdeasant to TSf^^~^Bisht>p lici'eridnc. 

! yvoMAS*8 roini’riTDK. 

I I have often had oeeasion to remark tljo fortitude with 
I wbicli women sustain the mo.st overwhelming revi'rses of 
i fortune, 'riiose disasteni whirdi }ire.ak ilown the Spirit of a 
j man. and prostrate liirn in tlni dn.st, seem to call forth all 
j the energies of the' softer sex, .-ind gi.e poeh intriqiidity 
land elevation to their chare etc*, that at times il ap- 
j proaches to Ruhlimity. K ‘‘’)mg can he more tmiching 
! than to behold a sr>tl and tender fcmrlfg wlio had been all 
I wtiakness and depend/nioc', avul alive to every trivial rougli- 
j ness, while treading the j rcsjieroiis ^ alhs of life, suddenly 
! rising in mental force to be the romfiirter and supporter 
! of her husband under misfortune, and abiding, with un- 
! shrinking firniiK^a's, the bitterest bla&t» of adversity, — 

I Wiwhin^fon Jrvinff, $. 


j Th© numbor of the Journal completes the x-'cemi volume 

j tnew series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
! and may be hqd of the publiahers imd their agents. 
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